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§ 1. AUTHORSHIP. 


HE title of the Epistle in the 
oldest manuscripts is simply zpos 
*“Pwpaiovs, ‘To the Romans :” but the 
first word of the Epistle itself names St. 
Paul as its author, and it has been uni- 
versally accepted in all ages as his 
genuine work. 


It is quoted very early, though not, as. 


some have supposed, in the New Testa- 
ment itself. 

Thus in 2 Pet, in. 15 there is an 
allusion to St. Paul’s teaching, which in 
consequence of a slight resemblance in 
the language has been thought to refer 
especially to Rom. 11. 4; but St. Peter, 
as the context clearly shows, is referring 
to the moral exhortation found in all 
St. Paul’s Epistles, based as it commonly 
is on the expectation of Christ’s second 
coming. 

The supposed allusion in St. James 
(it. 14) to St. Paul’s teaching in the Efistle 
to the Romans is inconsistent with the 
friendly and confidential intercourse of 
these two Apostles (Acts xv. 4, 25; Gal. 
li. 9), and with the earlier date at which 
St. James most probably wrote. On 
this point, however, the reader must 
refer to the full discussion in the Com- 
mentary on St. James. 

But the Epistle is certainly quoted 
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before the end of the rst century by 
Clement of Rome in a passage which 
will be found in the Additional Note on 
i. 32: in the 2nd century it is quoted 
by Ignatius, Polycarp, Justin Martyr, 
and lIrenzus: the last-named Father 
repeatedly and expressly refers to it as 
the work of St. Paul (III. xvi. 3, 9). 
The internal evidence of its genuineness 
has carried conviction to the minds of 
the most cautious and the most sceptical 
of critics. Every chapter, in fact, bears 
the impress of the same mind from 
which the Epistles to the Churches of 
Corinth and Galatia undoubtedly pro- 
ceeded ; and even Baur and the critics 
of his school, who make every effort to 
prove the two last chapters spurious, are 
obliged to admit that the rest of the 
Epistle is the genuine work of St. Paul. 


§ 2, TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING. 


The passages which contain definite 
historical statements indicating the time 
and place at which the Epistle was 
written are all contained in the last two 
chapters, xv. 25-31 ; XVI. I, 2, 21, 23. 

But the time and place of writing can 
also be inferred with great probability 
from indirect evidence contained in 1 
10, II, 13. 

This latter proof is quite independent 
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of the former, and when combined with 
it forms an undesigned coincidence be- 
tween the first and last chapters of the 
Epistle, and a valuable confirmation of 
the genuineness of chapters xv. and 
xvi., which of late years has been much 
disputed. 


I. Notes of Time and Place in xv., xvi. 


At the time of writing this Epistle 
St. Paul was going to carry to the poor 
saints at Jerusalem a contribution made 
for them in Macedonia and Achaia (xv. 
25, 26), and he hoped afterwards to 
visit Rome on his way to Spain (xv. 28). 
If we compare these passages with Acts 
xix. 21 and xx. 3, it is clear that the 
Epistle must have been written after the 
Apostle’s arrival in Greece on his third 
missionary journey, when he spent three 
months in Corinth. 

The same conclusion follows from 
comparing Romans xv. 25-28 with 1 
Cor. xvi. 1-5, and 2 Cor. viii. 1-4, ix. 
1, 2. In presence of the hostile criti- 
cism which is directed against the his- 
torical value of the Acts, it is worth 
notice that this second proof is inde- 
pendent of St. Luke’s narrative. 

Assuming, however, as we justly may, 
the authenticity and accuracy of St. 
Luke’s history, we can fix almost within 
a week the date at which our Epistle 
was despatched. 

For we learn from Acts xx. 3 that, 
as St. Paul was about to sail from 
Corinth into Syria, the Jews laid wait 
for him, and on this account he changed 
his route at the last moment and deter- 
mined to return through Macedonia. 

The Epistle, if written after these 
incidents, would almost certainly have 
contained some reference to them, and 
especially to the plot of the Jews, which 
the Apostle could not have failed to 
notice in alluding to the enmity of his 
countrymen in ch. xv. 31. We may, 
therefore, confidently infer that the letter 
was despatched before St. Paul actually 
left Achaia, and yet not long before 
(xv. 25). 

The winter was at an end and navi- 
gation had recommenced, for ‘he was 
about to sail into Syria” (Acts xx. 3). 
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Yet the spring was not far advanced, 
for after travelling through Macedonia 
to Miletus (Acts xx. 16) he still hoped 
to reach Jerusalem by Pentecost. 

We can fix the season even more 
exactly: for St. Paul and his company 
spent “the days of unleavened bread” at 
Philippi (Acts xx. 6), and must therefore 
have left Corinth some time before the 
Passover. 

The proof that the Epistle was written 
from Corinth is well stated by Theo- 
doret: ‘First, he commends to them 
Pheebe, calling her a deaconess of the 
Church at Cenchree (xvi. 1); and 
Cenchrez is a port of the Corinthians. 
And then he also speaks thus: ‘ Gazts 
mine host saluteth you’ (xvi. 23). Now 
that Gaius was of Corinth is easy to 
learn from the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, for he writes to them thus: 
‘I thank my God that I baptized none 
of you, save Crispus and Gaius’ (1 Cor. 
1. 14). 

To these arguments of Theodoret we 
may add that four of the seven persons 
named in Rom. xvi. 21-23— Timo- 
theus, Sosipater, Jason, and Gaius—can 
be shown with great probability to have 
been with St. Paul during his second 
abode at Corinth. The conclusion from 
these various proofs is that the Epistle 
to the Romans was written from Corinth 
shortly before Easter A.b. 58. 


II. Jndications of Time in t. 10-13. 


We read in this passage that the 
writer has not yet been at Rome, but is 
longing to visit the believers there, and 
has “ oftentimes purposed” to come unto 
them, but has been “ Aindered hitherto.” 
This purpose of visiting Rome St. Paul 
publicly declared during the latter part of 
his abode at Ephesus: “‘ After these things 
were ended Paul purposed in the spirit, 
when he had passed through Macedonia 
and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, saying, 
After I have been there, l must also see 
Rome” (Acts xix. 21). 

We do not know how long the Apostle 
had entertained the purpose here for the 
first time recorded: there is no indica- 
tion nor probability that it entered into 
the plan of his first journey to Europe 
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(Acts xvi. 9>—xviii. 18). But we may 
conjecture with some probability that 
the desire to visit Rome had been first 
kindled by St. Paul’s intercourse with 
Aquila and Priscilla when they had 
lately come from Italy to Corinth (Acts 
xvili. 1), and fostered by constant asso- 
ciation with them during the journey 
from Corinth to Ephesus (Acts xviii. 26 ; 
xix. 1, 10; 1 Cor. xvi 19). The dis- 
tinct purpose therefore of visiting Rome 
could hardly have been formed Jdcfore 
St. Paul’s abode at Ephesus, nor could 
the statement in Rom. 1 10-13 have 
been made éefore the latter part of that 
period, a considerable lapse of time 
being implied in the words “ oftentimes 
I purposed to come unto you, but was la 
hitherto.” 

Again, by comparison with the con- 
tents of the Corinthian Epistles it may 
be clearly proved that the Epistle to the 
Romans must have been written a/ter 
2 Corinthians (see Bp. Lightfoot, ‘Gala- 
tians,’ p. 48): that is to say, after the 
latter part of the year 57. Thus we are 
brought very close to the time indicated 
in Rom. xv., xvi., and have found an 
independent proof of the correctness of 
the dates given in those chapters. 


§ 3. LANGUAGE. 


Salmeron (Proleg. I. 35) supposed the 
Epistle to have been originally com- 
posed in Latin, because it was addressed 
to Latins, written by an amanuensis who 
bore a Latin name, Tertius, and dic- 
tated by an Apostle who must have 
known Latin, as having the gift of 
tongues, Cornelius & Lapide discusses 
this fanciful notion, and modifies it by 
suggesting that St. Paul's Greek auto- 
graph was translated into Latin by 
Tertius and the translation sent to Rome. 
The error arose from ignorance of the 
fact, now well established, that for a 
considerable part of the first three cen- 
turies “‘ the Church of Rome, and most 
if not all the Churches of the West, 
were, if we may so speak, Greek re- 
ligious colonies. Their language was 
Greek, their organisation Greek, their 
writers Greek, their Scriptures Greek” 
(Milman, ‘ Latin Christianity,’ I. 1). 


Accordingly, in the Epistle itself we 
find St. Paul classifying mankind as 
“Greeks and Barbarians” (i. 14) or 
“Jews and Greeks” (i. 16; il. 9, 10; 
lil. 9; xX. 12); and in the salutations in 
ch. xvj. the names both of Jewish and 
Gentile converts are nearly all Greek. 


§ 4. JEws In RoME. 


When we pass from the author to his 
readers, our thoughts turn first to the 
origin of the Jewish colony in Rome. 
The first embassy sent from Jerusalem 
to Rome by Judas Maccabeeus, B.c. 161, 
obtained from the Senate a treaty of 
mutual defence and friendship, which 
was renewed successively by Jonathan, 
BC. 144, by Simon, B.c. 141, and by 
John Hyrcanus, B.c. 129: see 1 Macc, 
Vil 17, Xll, 1, xiv. 24; and Josephus, 
‘Antiq.’ xili. 1. 

Of the Jews who came to Rome in 
the train of these frequent embassies 
some would certainly settle there, for 
the commercial advantages of residence 
in the great capital would not be neg- 
lected by the enterprising race which 
was rapidly spreading over all the civi- 
lised world. 

The first notice in Latin literature of 
the Jews in Rome seems to be the well- 
known passage in Cicero’s defence of 
L. Valerius Flaccus (c. 28), where we 
learn that the Jews were accustomed 
to send gold every year from Italy to 
Jerusalem, and formed in Rome itself a 
faction so numerous and formidable that 
the great orator points to them as 
thronging at that moment the steps of 
the Aurelian tribunal, and lowers his 
voice in pretended terror lest they should 
overhear his words. ‘These wealthy and 
influential Jews must have been settled 
in Rome long before the captives whom 
Pompey brought from Jerusalem to 
adorn his triumph only two years before 
the date of Cicero’s oration, B.C. 59. 

But Pompey’s captives were in course 
of time set free by those who had bought 
them for slaves (Philo, Jud. ‘de Legat.’ 
c. 23), and the Jewish community in 
Rome was thus greatly increased. Julius 
Cesar treated them with singular favour; 
and expressly sanctioned their worship 
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in their synagogues (Jos. ‘ Antiq.’ xiv. 
c. 10, 8), and the same privileges were 
continued by Augustus and Tiberius 
(Philo, ib.). ‘‘ The great division of 
Rome which is on the other side of the 
Tiber was occupied by the Jews” (Philo), 
and so numerous were they, that when 
Archelaus came to Rome (a.D. 2) to 
secure the succession on the death of 
Herod, 8000 of the Jews dwelling in 
Rome took part against him (Jos. 
‘RB. J.’ i. 6; ‘ Antig.’ xvii. c. 11, 1). 

The favour of the Casars was in 
marked contrast to the contempt and 
hatred with which the Romans in general 
looked upon the Jews. Cicero calls 
them a nation “born for slavery” (‘ De 
Prov.’ c. 10), and their religion a bar- 
barous superstition, abhorrent to the 
ancestral institutions of Rome and to 
the glory of its empire (‘ Pro Flacco,’ c. 
28). Horace refers to their prosely- 
tising zeal (1 ‘Sat.’ iv. 143), their seeming 
credulity (v. 100), and the mingled con- 
tempt and fear with which their religious 
rites were regarded (x. 69-72). Josephus 
(‘Antiq.’ xvili. 3, 5) tells how the fraud 
which four Jewish impostors practised 
on one of their female converts moved 
Tiberius to expel all Jews from Rome 
and send 4000 of them to serve as 
soldiers in Sardinia. But neither exile 
nor persecution, though repeated under 
successive Emperors, could drive the 
Jews permanently from Rome. They 
soon returned, and their power so in- 
creased that, in Seneca’s words (August. 
‘de Civ. D.’ vi. 11), “‘ the conquered race 
gave laws to its conquerors.” 


§ 5. CHRISTIANS IN ROME. 


If we ask at what time and by whom 
the Gospel was first preached at Rome, 
we have to consider sundry answers pre- 
sented by ecclesiastical tradition. 

. First we are told in the Clementine 
Homilies that in the reign of Tiberius 
tidings came to Rome “that a certain 
one in Judza, beginning in the spring 
season, was preaching to the Jews the 
kingdom of the invisible God,” and 
working many wonderful miracles and 
signs (Hom. i. c. 6). 

‘“‘]n the same year in the autumn sea- 


son a certain one standing in a public 
place cried and said, “ Men of Rome, 
hearken. The Son of God is come in 
Judza, proclaiming eternal life to all 
who will, if they shall live according to 
the counsel of the Father, who hath 
sent Him” (c. 7). 

These statements of the Pseudo- 
Clement are of course purely fictitious. 

Another marvellous story is recorded 
by Tertullian (‘Apologeticus,’ c. 5) : “ Ti- 
berius, accordingly, in whose days the 
Christian name made its entry into the 
world, having himself received intelli- 
gence from Palestine of events which 
had clearly shown the truth of Christ’s 
divinity, brought the matter before the 
Senate, with his own decision in favour 
of Christ. The Senate, because it had 
not given the approval ilself, rejected 
his proposal.” 

The tale bears on its face all the 
marks of untruth (Neander, ‘Church His- 
tory, 1. 128), and Tertullian, who was no 
critic, had probably been deceived by 
some of the many spurious “Acts of 
Pilate.” 

We come next to two traditions, per- 
fectly distinct in their origin, which 
ascribe the foundation of the church at 
Rome to St. Peter. 

A. The former of these traditions, 
which represents St. Peter as preaching 
at Rome in the reign of Claudius, arose 
as follows :— 

(1) Justin Martyr in his first Apology, 
addressed to Antoninus Pius, writes 
thus (c. 26): “‘ There was one Simon, a 
Samaritan, of the village called Gitton, 
who in the reign of Claudius Cesar, and 
in your royal city of Rome, did mighty 
feats of magic by the art of demons 
working in him. He was considered a 
god, and as a god was honoured among 
you with a statue, which statue was set 
up in the river Tiber between the two 
bridges, and bears this inscription in 
Latin : 

***Simoni Deo Sancto ;’ 
which is, 
‘To Simon the holy God.’ ” 


The substance of this story is repeated 
by Irenzeus (‘adv. Heer.’ I. xxiii. 1), and 
by Tertullian (‘Apol.’ c. 13), who re- 
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proaches the Romans for installing 
Simon Magus in their Pantheon, and 
giving him a statue and the title “‘ Holy 
God.” 

In A.D. 1574 a stone, which had 
formed the base of a statue, was dug up 
on the site described by Justin, the 
island in the Tiber, bearing an inscrip- 
tion: ‘Semoni Sanco Deo Fidio Sa- 
crum,” &c. Hence it has been supposed 
that Justin mistook a statue of the Sabine 
God, ‘“‘Semo Sancus,” for one of Simon 
Magus. See the notes in Otto’s Justin 
Martyr and Stieren’s Irenzeus. 

On the other hand Tillemont (‘ Mé- 
moires,’ t. ii p. 482) maintains that 
Justin in an Apology addressed to the 
emperor and written in Rome itself 
cannot reasonably be supposed to have 
fallen into so manifest an error. 

Whichever view we take of Justir’s 
accuracy concerning the inscription and 
the statue, there is nothing improbable 
in his statement that Simon Magus was 
at Rome in the reign of Claudius. Only 
we must observe that Justm says not 
one word about S¢ Feter’s alleged visit 
to Rome and his encounter with Simon 
Magus. 

(2.) Papias, “a man of very small 
mind” (Euseb. ‘ Eccl. Hist.” ii. 39) says 
that the Presbyter John used to say 
that Mark, “the interpreter of Peter,” 
recorded his teaching accurately. 

Here there is no mention of Simon 
Magus, nor of the #ime and place of St. 
Peter's preaching. 

(3.) Cloment of Alexandria (c. a.p. 
200), quoted by Eusebius (‘E. H.’ vi. 14), 
repeats ‘‘a tradition from the elders of 
former times,” that “after Peter had 
publicly preached the word in Rome,” 
Mark at the request of the hearers wrote 
what he had said, and so composed his 
gospel. 

Here again the time of Peter’s preach- 
ing at Rome is not mentioned. 

Before we pass on It is most import- 
ant to observe that these traditions pre- 
served by Papias and Clement have not 
the slightest connexion of fersons, time, 
or place, with Justin Martyr’s story of 
Simon Magus. 

(4.) Eusebius in his ‘ Ecclesiastical 
History’ (c. A.D. 325), quotes Justin 


Martyrs story about Simon Magus 
(‘E. H.’ ii. c. 13), and then, without re- 
ferring to any authority, goes on to assert 
(c. 14) that “immediately in the same 
reign of Claudius divine Providence led 
Peter the Great Apostle to Rome to 
encounter this great destroyer of life,” 
and that he thus brought the light of 
the Gospel from the East to those in 
the West. 

As the date of this visit to Rome 
Eusebius in the‘ Chronicon’ gives A.D. 42, 
and says that Peter remained at Rome 
twenty years (see Canon Cook’s article 
“Peter” in the ‘ Dictionary of the Bible’). 

This arbitrary and erroneous combi- 
nation of traditions, which had no original 
connexion, may possibly have been sug- 
gested to Eusebius by the historical con- 
nexion between Simon Magus and St. 
Peter in Acts vill., or more probably he 
may have borrowed it from the strange 
fictions of the ‘Clementine Recognitions’ 
and ‘Homilies,’ and ‘ Apostolic Constitu- 
tions.’ (See ‘ Recognitions,’ 111. 63-65 ; 
‘Homilies,’ I. xv. lviii.; ‘Epistle of 
Clement to James,’ c. 1.; ‘Apost. Constit.’ 
Vi., Viil., ix.) 

That St. Peter was not at Rome, and 
had not previously been there, when St. 
Paul wrote his Epistle to the Romans, 
may be safely inferred from its silence 
concerning him, and from the fact that 
there is not a particle of trustworthy 
evidence in favour of any earlier visit. 

B. The other tradition, which repre- 
sents the Roman Church to have been 
founded by St. Peter and St. Paul jointly, 
rests on the following authorities. 

(1.) Ireneus III. c. 1: “ Matthew 
published a written Gospel among the 
Hebrews in their own language, at the 
time when Peter and Paul were preach- 
ing the Gospel at Rome and founding 
the Church. But after their departure 
(or according to a various reading, after 
Matthew’s publication) Mark also the 
disciple and interpreter of Peter handed 
down to us in writing what was preached 
by Peter.” Eusebius (‘ Eccles. Hist.’ v. 
8) cites this passage without noticing 
that it is inconsistent with his own state- 
ments in ii. 15 concerning the earlier 
foundation of the Roman Church by St. 
Peter, inasmuch as it expressly ascribes 
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the foundation (Oeueovrwv) of that 
church to the simultaneous preaching of 
the two Apostles, which cannot possibly 
be assigned to that earlier date in the 
reign of Claudius. 

(2.) Ireneus III. c. 1 2: “ The 
greatest and most ancient and univers- 
ally known Church, founded and esta- 
blished in Rome by the two most glorious 
Apostles Peter and Paul.” 

Id. III. c. ili, 3. ‘‘ Having therefore 
founded and built up the Church the 
blessed Apostles entrusted its episcopal 
ministration to the hands of Linus.” 

(3.) Euseb. ‘ Eccl. Hist.’ 11. 25: ‘‘ Paul 
is relatel to have been beheaded in 
Rome itself, and Peter likewise to have 
been crucified in his (Nero’s) time. 
And the story 1s accredited by the appel- 
lation of Peter and Paul having pre- 
vailed up to the present time on the 
tombs there (xotynrypiwv).” 

(4.) Ibid. Dionysius of Corinth wn- 
ting to the Romans calls both their 
Church and that of Corinth a joint 
plantation of Peter and Paul, and adds 
that “having gone to Italy and taught 
together there they died as martyrs at 
the same time.” 

The tradition embodied in these pas- 
sages clearly refers to the time of Nero’s 
persecution, six or seven years Jater than 
the Epistle to the Romans, and throws 
no light upon the origin and earliest or- 
ganisation of the Roman Church. 

The Epistle itself, compared with the 
narrative in Acts, is the only trustworthy 
source of information on these points, 

From i. 8-13 and xv. 23 it 1s certain 
that there had been for “‘ many years” in 
Rome a considerable body of Christians 
whom St. Paul had a great desire to 
visit in person, but had hitherto been 
hindered. 

This desire to visit them, and to have 
some fruit among them (i. 13), combined 
with his declared unwillingness to build 
on another man’s foundation (xv. 18-24), 
and with his boldness in admonishing 
them (xv. 15) by virtue of his Apostolic 
authority, forbids us to suppose that the 
Roman Church had been founded by 
any other Apostle. 

We may however assume, almost with 
certainty, that the rise of the new faith 


in Jerusalem, and the great events by 
which it had been ushered in, must have 
been quickly known in Rome. Tacitus 
In fact expressly asserts this in his 
account of Nero’s persecutions of the 
Christians, ‘Annals’ xv. 44: “ The name 
was derived from Chnist, who in the 
reign of Tiberius suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, the procurator of Judza. By 
that event the sect of which he was the 
founder received a blow which for a 
time checked the growth of a dangerous 
superstition ; but it revived soon after, 
and spread with recruited vigour not 
only in Judea the soil which gave it 
birth, but even in the city of Rome, the 
common sink into which everything 
infamous and abominable flows lke a 
torrent from all quarters of the world.” 

There was constant intercourse be- 
tween the two great cities, and ‘‘ some 
who had gone forth from Rome as Jews 
may well have returned thither as 
Christians” (Fritzsche). It is not im- 
probable that some of the ‘“‘ strangers of 
Rome,” i.e. Romans resident in Jeru- 
salem, who witnessed the wonders of 
the day of Pentecost (Acts li. 10) may 
have been among the first to bring back 
the good tidings to the capital. 

M. Godet (‘ Introduction,’ p. 63) is 
unwilling to admit this explanation of 
the origin of the Church of Rome, as 
seeming to prove that the Gospel was 
spread in the city by means of the 
Synagogue. But the clear and positive 
statement of Tacitus, that Christianity 
soon after the death of its Founder spread 
even to the city of Rome, cannot be set 
aside for fear of any inferences that may 
be drawn from it. 

Nor does it by any means follow that 
the Synagogue must have been the sole 
or chief channel through which a know- 
ledge of the Gospel was diffused in 
Rome. If the first believers were Jews 
and Proselytes, to these there would 
soon be added Gentile Christians, who 
being either provincials had brought their 
new faith to Rome, or being Romans 
had learned it in the provinces; here a 
faithful centurion, and there a devout 
soldier of the Italian cohort, would bear 
witness at Rome of the things which he 
had seen and heard in Jerusalem. 
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The number of believers would rapidly 
increase: as the first teachers of the 
Gospel were driven forth by persecution, 
or by their own missionary zeal, beyond 
the bounds of Palestine (Acts vill. 1, 4; 
XL 19; Xil 173 xl. 3), every province 
that was traversed by an Apostle, every 
city in which a Christian church was 
founded, would help to swell the number 
of Christians drawn together in Rome 
from all parts of the empire. 

But believers, few or many, scattered 
over a great city do not constitute a 
Church such as those which the Apostles 
founded. Did such a Church, duly or- 
ganised, exist in Rome when St. Paul 
wrote this Epistle? No trace of such 
organisation 1s found either in the 
Epistle itself, or in the narrative of St. 
Paul’s subsequent residence at Rome 
(Acts xxviii). 

If we put aside the circular letters, 
‘‘ Ephesiars” and ‘‘ Colossians,” we find 
that in all St. Paui’s Epistles addressed 
to Churches which are known to have 
been fully organised there is some men- 
tion of “the Church” (i. 1. Thess, 
i. i. Cor., Gal.), or of “ the Bishops and 
Deacons” (Phil. i. 1). But in “ Romans” 
there is nothing of the kind, either in 
the address, or in the body of the letter, 
or in the final salutations. 

The only ‘‘ Church” mentioned is the 
little assembly in the house of Aquila 
and Priscilla (xvi. 5): the only reference 
to ecclesiastical ministers, teachers, or 
rulers is in xiL, 4-8, a statement of the 
general principles of Church order, which 
proves the need rather than the existence 
of such an organisation in the Christian 
community at Rome as would secure 
the well-regulated exercise of individual 
gifts. 

The whole tone of the exhortations in 
chapters xii., xiv., and especially in xii. 
Io, seems to imply a community of 
Christian brethren, in which none had 
yet heen invested with superior au- 
thority. 

The evidence thus furnished by the 
Epistle itself is too strong to be set aside 
by mere conjecture. We cannot agree 
with Meyer’s opinion (p. 20, E. Tr.) that 
the existence of ‘‘a Church formally 
constituted may be gathered from the 


general analogy of other Churches that 
had already been long in existence :” 
much less with his further assumption, 
—‘ Especially may the existence of a 
body of Presbyters, which was essential 
to Church organisation (Acts xiv. 23), be 
regarded as a matter of course.” 

The formal organisation of a Church, 
and the existence of a body of Pres- 
byters, can be inferred from the analogy 
of other Churches, only in a case where 
it is known that Apostolic authority has 
been exercised. Meyer himself thus 
writes (p. 22) concerning the Roman 
community at an earlier period: “ Indi- 
vidual Christians were there, and cer- 
tainly also Christian fellowship, but still 
no organised Church. To plant such a 
Church there was needed, as is plain 
from the analogy of all other cases of 
the founding of Churches with which 
we are acquainted, official action on the 
part of teachers endowed directly or in- 
directly with Apostolic authority.” 

Meyer evidently argues in a circle: 

‘Other Churches, namely those which 
had been founded by Apostles, were 
formally organised : 

‘Therefore we infer, by analogy, that 
Rome was formally organised : 

Therefore Rome must have been Apos- 
tolically founded.’ 

Setting aside such precarious infer- 
ences from an unproved analogy, we 
gather from the Epistle itself that the 
Christians at Rome were not as yet a 
Church fully and formally organised. 
Rather they were a large and ‘“ mixed 
community of Jew and Gentile converts,” 
well described by Bishop Lightfoot (‘ Phil.’ 
p. 13) as “‘a heterogeneous mass, with 
diverse feelings and sympathies, with no 
well-defined organisation, with no other 
bond of union than the belief in a coin- 
mon Messiah; gathering, we may sup- 
pose, for purposes of worship in small 
knots here and there, as close neigh- 
bourhood or common nationality or 
sympathy or accident drew them together; 
but, as a body, lost in the vast masses of 
the heathen population, and only faintly 
discerned or contemptuously ignored 
even by the large community of Jewish 
residents.” 

We may gather from the Epistle that 
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St. Paul had before his mind all the 
chief elements of this mixed community 
of Christians, as well as the unconverted 
Jews and heathens among whom they 
lived. 

There were Jews of the Synagogue 
to whom the Gospel had not yet been 
preached, or by whom it had been 
long since rejected, and who appear 
three years later to have been still 
wrapped up in contemptuous ignorance 
of “this sect,” which “is everywhere 
spoken against” (Acts xxviii. 22). As 
in St. Luke’s narrative the Apostle’s 
first care within three days after his 
arrival in Rome is to call “the chief of 
the Jews together,” and to expound unto 
them “the kingdom of God, persuading 
them concerning Jesus:’ so in the 
Epistle he writes (i. 16), “I am not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ: for it 
is the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth; to the Jew 
Jirst, and also to the Greek.” 

Again when he writes, ‘“ Oftentimes 
I purposed to come unto you, that I 
might have some fruit among you also, 
even as among other Gentiles: I am 
debtor both to the Greeks and to the 
Barbarians” (i. 13, 14), it is clear that he 
hopes to preach the Gospel to Gentiles 
at Rome who had not yet heard it. 

Within the Christian community itself 
there were many various sections: Jews 
of Palestine, some of whom, like Andro- 
nicus and Junias, Paul’s kinsmen and 
fellow-prisoners, were of note among the 
Apostles in Jerusalem, and were also in 
Christ before Paul himself (xvi. 7): Jews 
of the Dispersion, like Aquila of Pontus 
and his wife Priscilla, Paul’s chosen dis- 
ciples and devoted friends: proselytes of 
Rome, now turned to Christ: Gentile 
Christians, of whom some, like the well- 
beloved Epzenetus the first-fruits of Asia 
unto Christ (xvi. 5) had been St. Paul’s 
own converts; others, like Amplias, 
Urban, Stachys, his helpers in Christ or 
friends beloved in the Lord ; others again 
unknown by face, whom yet he salutes 
by name as “chosen in the Lord,” or 
** gpproved in Christ,” while of the great 
majority he only knew that their faith 
was spoken of throughout the whole 
world, 


§ 6. OCCASION oF WRITING. 


Dean Alford has justly observed that 
In answering the question, with what 
object was the Epistle written? critics 
have not sufficiently borne in mind that 
“‘ the occasion of writing an Epistle is one 
thing,—the great object of the Epistle 
itself, another.” 

The distinction is in the present case 
most appropriate, for while the deter- 
mination of the main object of the Epistle 
Is one of the most disputed problems of 
modern criticism, the immediate occasion 
of writing is clearly stated by the Apostle 
himself. He had heard the faith of the 
Roman Christians everywhere spoken of 
(i. 8), and for many years had felt a 
longing desire to visit them (i. 11; xv. 
23): he had often definitely purposed 
to do so (i. 13), and had been as often 
(ra woAAd, xv. 22) hindered. 

A year before, when at Ephesus, he 
had purposed in the Spirit to go through 
Macedonia and Achaia, and thence to 
Jerusalem (Acts xix. 21), “saying, After 
I have been there, I must also see Rome.” 
He had completed that portion of his 
journey which brought him nearest to 
Rome, and was now turning back from 
Corinth to the far East, going bound in 
the Spirit to Jerusalem, and already fore- 
seeing that danger awaited him there 
from the unbelieving Jews (xv. 31). 

He still longs and hopes to see Rome 
(i, 10), but already he is looking beyond 
it to the distant West: Rome is to be, 
as he hopes, a resting-place for brief 
sojourn on his way to Spain (xv. 24, 28). 

The cause of this change or extension 
of his plan is not stated, but it probably 
sprang from the great conflict of the 
past year against Jews and Judaizing 
Christians, the records of which are his 
Epistles to the Corinthians and Gala- 
tians. Hitherto he had preached the 
Gospel everywhere to the Jews first, but 
their general rejection of it was now an 
established fact (ix. 1; x. 3), over which 
he mourned, but in which he saw an 
intimation of God’s will that he should 
now devote himself more exclusively to 
his own sphere of Apostolic labour, and 
go far off unto the Gentiles 
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His visit to Jerusalem with the alms 
of the Gentiles might be perhaps in- 
tended as a farewell token of his love 
(Gal. 11. 10). A considerable time must 
elapse before he could reach Rome, and 
then his stay must be short: an Epistle 
would be useful for the present needs of 
the brethren there, and by preparing the 
way for his personal ministration would 
render his short sojourn more profitable. 

Pheebe, a servant or deaconess of the 
Church in Cenchrezx, had business to 
transact in Rome (xvi. 1), and to her 
charge the Epistle would naturally be 
entrusted. 


§ 7. THE PURPOSE OF THE EPISTLE. 


In comparing the Epistle to the 
Romans with the Epistles addressed by 
St. Paul to other Churches, we perceive 
at once that it is distinguished from 
them all as containing a more general 
and systematic statement of Christian 
doctrine. It is quite natural that this 
most striking peculiarity should have 
been the first object of attention to any 
who were seeking to discover the chief 
aim and purpose of the writing. 

In the Muratorian Fragment, which 
contains the earliest extant catalogue of 
the books of the New Testament, 
written about 170 A.D., the author thus 
describes the four greater Epistles of 
St. Paul: “ First of all he wrote to the 
Corinthians forbidding party schism, next 
to the Galatians forbidding circumcision ; 
but to the Romans he wrote at greater 
length concerning the plan of the 
Scnptures, showing at the same time 
that their foundation is Christ.” (See 
Hilgenfeld, ‘ Einleitung in d. N. T.,’ 
pp. 88-107; Routh, ‘ Rell. Sacr.’1. 394 
sqq.; and Westcott on the Canon of 
the New Testament, p. 241.) 

We observe that this earliest of 
Critics, while assigning to the Corin- 
thian and Galatian letters special motives 
arising out of the particular circum- 
stances of those Churches, attributes 
none but a perfectly general didactic 
purpose to the Epistle to the Romans, 

Origen, in the preface to his Com- 
mentary, notices the difficulty of the 
Epistle, its indications of St. Paul’s 


progress towards Christian perfection, 
and the time and place of writing ; but 
not the purpose. 

Chrysostom observes that St. Paul 
wrote to different Churches from dif- 
ferent motives and on different subjects, 
and finds the motive of this Epistle in 
his desire to embrace the whole world in 
his ministry and to instruct the Romans, 
““ because saith he, of the grace that is 
given to me of God, that I should be the 
minister of Jesus Christ” (xv. 15). 

Theodoret says that “the inspired 
Apostle offers in this letter varied doc- 
trine of all kinds.” 

Gcumenius, after noticing the personal 
introduction (i. 1-15), says ‘‘for the 
rest he makes his Epistle didactic.” 

Luther says in his Preface to the 
Epistle, that it ‘‘ contains in itself the 
plan of the whole Scripture, and is a 
most complete epitome of the New 
Testament or Gospel, which Gospel it 
exhibits in the briefest and clearest 
manner.” 

Calvin writes: “The whole Epistle 
is sO systematic, that even the exordium 
itself is composed according to the rules 
of art.” He then gives an uutline of the 
contents, in which he regards “ justifi- 
cation by faith as the principal question 
of the whole Epistle,” and the destiny 
of Israel (ix.—xi.) as a subordinate 
subject. 

The Epistle is described in like 
manner by Melanchthon as a “ compen- 
dium of Chnistian doctrine,” and by 
Grottus as ‘addressed specially to the 
Romans, but containing all the defences 
(munimenta) of the Christian religion, in 
such wise that it well deserved that 
copies should be sent to other Churches.” 

Reche in his Commentary on the 
Epistle, p. 84, abides “‘ by the view that 
the Epistle to. the Romans is to be 
regarded according to its material aim 
as a universal, popular representation, 
adapted to the time, of the necessity, 
glory, and divine excellence of the 
Christian method of salvation, with 
reference to manifold objections espe- 
cially of the old Theocracy, combined 
with a brief exhibition of genuine 
Christian feeling and conduct; but that 
its formal aim must be held to be 
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establishment in Christian faith and 
Christian virtue,” 

Tholuck also, in his earlier editions, 
regards the design of the Epistle as 
“universal and not founded on the peculiar 
circumstances of the Roman Church.” 

St. Paul, he thinks, undertakes an 
exposition of the entire scheme pro- 
jected by the Divine Being for the 
salvation of mankind according as it is 
revealed to us in the Gospel; and after- 
wards, as an appendage to this, which is 
the larger portion of the letter, proceeds 
to the peculiar circumstances of the 
Church, so far as they were known to 
him. 

Some of these statements are evi- 
dently exaggerated ; but we must not 
on that account reject the truth which 
they contain. The Epistle does not 
“contain in itself a plan of the whole 
Scripture,” nor is it “a complete epitome 
of the Gospel”; for there are whole 
provinces of revealed truth on which 
it scarcely touches. The range of its 
dogmatic teaching is rightly indicated in 
Melanchthon’s question: “Is it not in 
reality on the Law, on Sin, and on 
Grace, that the knowledge of Christ 
depends?” And when Tholuck writes 
that St. Paul ‘“‘ wished to show how the 
Gospel, and the Gospel alone, fully 
answers to the soul’s need of Salvation, 
a need which neither Paganism nor 
Judaism could satisfy,” we can accept 
this representation as true in itself, but 
not as a complete or sufficient account 
of the whole purpose of the Epistle. It 
is, as all must admit, more didactic, 
methodical, and universal in its teaching 
than most of St. Paul’s Epistles; and no 
statement of its purpose can be satis- 
factory which does not give full import- 
ance to this characteristic feature. 
Baur himself regards the Epistle “as 
a systematic work, dealing with a massive 
body of thought,” and contrasts it with 
the Epistle to the Galatians, ‘the one 
being the first sketch of a bold and 
profound system as conceived in its 
characteristic and essential features, the 
other the completed system, developed 
on all sides, and provided with all 
necessary arguments and illustrations.” 
(‘ Paul,’ i. 309). 
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But this dogmatic system is not the 
only element that must be taken into 
consideration. What lies before us is 
not a manual of Christian doctrine nor 
a theological treatise, but a letter; and 
it is of the very essence of a letter that 
it arises out of special relations between 
the writer and his readers, by which its 
purpose is in great measure cletermined. 
In regard to this Epistle it has been too 
lightly assumed that a special motive is 
inconsistent with a general didactic 
purpose. 

“The question,” writes M. Godet, 
“stands thus If we assign a special 
practical aim to the Epistle, we put 
ourselves, as it seems, in contradiction 
to the very general and quasi-systematic 
character of its contents. If on the 
contrary we ascribe to it a didactic and 
wholly general aim, it differs thereby 
from the other letters of St. Paul, all 
of which spring from some particular 
occasion, and have a definite aim.” 
(i. p. 80). 

We cannot regard this as a correct 
statement of the case: the supposed 
dilemma is purely fictitious. There is 
no necessary or natural opposition 
between a more general anc a more 
special purpose: the two become op- 
posed only when it is arbitrarily assumed 
that either of them is the complete and 
exclusive purpose; and to suggest an 
opposition which has no real existence 
is only to create an imaginary difficulty 
for the sake of refuting it. 

The real difficulty lies not in the 
co-existence of a general and a special 
purpose, but in determining the exact 
nature of each, their respective limits 
and mutual relations. 

We pass on then to consider the views 
of other interpreters who have en- 
deavoured to discover the special cir- 
cumstances which influenced the Apostle 
in writing this Epistle, in other words to 
determine its historical origin and 
purpose. We have seen already in 
§ 5 that the Christians at Rome must 
have formed a community of diverse 
elements drawn from various nations and 
creeds, in which we may well believe 
that every variety of Chnistian thought 
and feeling. found a place. We have 
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also seen that in comparison with St. 
_ Paul's other letters “ the great character 
of the Epistle is its universality” 
(Bishop Wordsworth). 

But this very character of universality, 
both in the letter and in the Community 
to which it is addressed, makes it more 
than usually difficult to determine the 
mutual relations of the different classes 
of Christians at Rome, and the special 
motive and purpose of the letter. 

Another circumstance which adds to 
this difficulty is that St. Paul had not 
yet been at Rome, and consequently we 
have none of those life-like pictures and 
graphic strokes which set so vividly 
before our eyes the inner life of those 
Churches to which his earlier Epistles 
were addressed, Thessalonica, Corinth, 
and Galatia. 

In such circumstances speculation 
has free scope, and theories are more 
easily formed than refuted. By exag- 
gerating some features and disregard- 
ing Others, it is easy to give an air of 
plausibility to very different views of the 
prevailing tendencies of thought and 
practice in the Christian Community 
at Rome, and of the corresponding 
purpose of the Epistle. 

There is however one historical cir- 
cumstance to which a primary importance 
is almost universally conceded. The 
great religious difficulty of the time was 
upquestionably “ the relation of Judaism 
and Heathenism to each other, and of 
both to Christianity” (Baur, ‘ Paulus’ 1 
316), and more especially the fact that 
contrary, as it seemed, to God’s promises, 
His chosen people were superseded by 
Gentiles (p. 317). No one can read the 
sections 1. 18—iv. and ix.—xi, without 
perceiving that they have this as their 
common subject, treated in different ways. 

Olshausen, of whom Baur speaks 
as exhibiting “the extreme point of 
the purely dogmatic view” (p. 312) 
finds in the Epistle to the Romans a 
purely objective statement of the nature 
of the Gospel, ‘“ grounded only on the 
general opposition between Jeu's and 
Gentiles, and not on a more special 
Opposition in the Church itself between 
Judaizing and non-Judaizing Christians ” 
(‘Commentary,’ p. 47). 
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This view, which is very similar to 
De Wette’s, seems to err in insisting 
that the general question of the opposite 
relations of Jew and Gentile to; the 
Gospel is the on/y historical ground 
of the Epistle, and in allowing even to 
this too little influence upon its main 
purpose. 

Baur, by whom their views are keenly 
criticised, puts forward an entirely dif- 
ferent theory, in support of which he is 
obliged ‘“‘to advance a view of the 
occasion and purpose of writing the 
Epistle, which is radically different from 
the common one” (‘ Paul,’ i. 310). 

Although Baur’s theory has not been 
accepted even by his own followers 
without great and essential modifica- 
tions, it has formed the starting point of 
nearly all subsequent treatment of the 
subject, and must therefore be at least 
briefly examined. 

(1) The three chapters ix.—xi. are “ the 
germ and centre of the whole, from 
which the other parts sprang; and we 
should take our stand on these three 
chapters in order to enter into the 
Apostle’s original conception, from which 
the whole organism of the Epistle was 
developed, as we have it especially 
in the first eight chapters. For this 
purpose we have first to examine the 
contents of chapters ix.—x1.” 

This assumption is by no means self- 
evident. At first sight it would appear 
at least more probable that to trace out 
the Apostle’s line of thought correctly 
we should follow the order in which he 
has himself presented it : and if, in order 
to understand his discussion in 1. 17—vlli. 
39, any indication of the occasion and 
purpose of his writing is necessary, it 
must certainly be right to seek that 
preliminary indication in 1. 8-16, rather 
than in ix.—xL 

It is obvious also that by this mode of 
interpretation Baur, the professed cham- 
pion of historical criticism, has justly 
incurred the charge brought against 
him by Schott (p. 4), that he has entirely 
ignored the historical method, and con- 
structed the history out of his own dog- 
matic interpretation. 

(2) Thecontents of ix.—xi. having been 
briefly and fairly stated, Baur nghtly 
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concludes that the subject treated by 
the Apostle “is both the relation of 
Judaism and _  heathenism to each 
other, and the relation of both to 
Christianity” (p. 316). He adds, 
“It certainly appears that he cannot 
have devoted so large a part of his 
Epistle to answering this question with- 
out some special outward reason prompt- 
ing him te do so, such as may have 
arisen out of the circumstances of the 
Church a¢ Rome.” 

The words which we have emphasized 
mark, as we believe, the prime fallacy of 
Baur’s theory. He confuses the occaston 
of the letter with its main object: he 
seeks a special and Jocal cause, when a 
general one is needed: he fails to dis- 
tinguish a reason for addressing the letter 
fo Rome, from the reason for wnting a 
full and systematic discussion of a great 
guestion by which the whole Christian 
Church was at that time agitated, and 
which was and ever must be of the 
deepest interest to all Christians alike. 

(3) The error in principle, which we 
have just noticed, leads to an ill-founded 
and, as we believe, mistaken view of the 
actual condition and circumstances of 
the Christian Community at Rome. 

“IT think,” he writes (1. 331), “we are 
entitled to take it for granted that the 
section of the Roman Church to which 
the Epistle 1s addressed must have been 
the preponderating element in_ the 
Church ; and if this be so, then the 
Church consisted mainly of Jewish 
Christians,” 

This being a point of chief importance 
not only in estimating Baur’s theory, but 
in forming any correct view of the 
purpose of the Epistle, we must briefly 
examine the evidence which bears 
upon it. 

In i. 2, 3 Baur thinks that ‘Old Tes- 
tament ideas are studiously introduced, 
which show that the Apostle had Jewish- 
Christian readers in his eye when he 
addressed himself to the composition of 
the Epistle.” 

That a portion of St. Paul’s readers 
were Jewish Christians is admitted by 
all on much surer evidence than is 
contained in these verses: but if the 
introduction of Old Testament ideas is 


supposed to prove that the jewish 
Christians were 
element, it might as well be argued, on 
the same ground, that the Churches of 
Corinth and Galatia must have consisted 
mainly of Jewish Christians. 

The meaning of the passage i. 5, 6 
(€&v waow rots veow, ev ols ore Kal 
tpets KAyrot "Incot Xpwrovd) is keenly 
discussed, 

It is claimed on the one side as 
proving decisively that the majority of 
the readers addressed were Jewish 
Christians. 

“‘ In respect of the Jewish Christians, he 
speaks of the universality of his calling ; 
it extended to all nations alike, and the 
Jewish Christians of Rome were not 
beyond its scope. In order to me:t 
the objection that he was an Apostle of 
the Gentiles and had nothing to do with 
Jewish Christians, he speaks of the Jews 
as one people under the general term of 
the €m (the nations). He shows his 
credentials with reyard to the Jewish 
Christians, to justify the Epistle which 
he is going to write” (Baur, ‘ Paul,’ 
1. p. 333). 

Volkmar (‘Paulus Romerbrief,’ p. 
141) supports the same view : 

‘3-14. I seem indeed to be merely 
a Gentile-Apostle, but through the 
Christ have I been called to bring non- 
Gentile Christians (Messianer) also to 
the religious obedience which consists 
in faith in Christ, and thereby to help 
towards the establishment of peace even 
in a Church which is a stranger to 
peace.” 

This view, untenable as it really is, has 
unfortunately been attacked on the 
wrong points, 

The rendering “among all nations,” 
which is that of our A.V., is not only 
admissible, but in this context even 
preferable to that which is proposed 
instead of it,—‘‘ among all the Gentiles.” 
See the note on the passage. Those 
who, hke M. Godet, would affix to the 
words “a definite, restricted, and quasi- 
technical sense, ¢he nations in opposition 
to the chosen people,” seem to forget that 
they themselves acknowledge that there 
were some Jewish Christians among the 
readers addressed. Which meaning then 
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of the word “ations” is most suitable 
to the opening address, the natural 
meaning which includes all the readers 
without distinction, or the technical 
meaning which pointedly excludes a 
portion of them ? 

An impartial student, who has no 
@ priori theory to support, will be 
disposed to admit that, in a letter ad- 
dressed to a mixed community of Jewish 
and Gentile Christians, St. Paul could 
not possibly mean to exclude any by 
words which might be so understood as 
to include them all. 

This comprehensive sense of the 
words “ among all nations” is confirmed 
by the true meaning of vw. 6, “ Among 
whom are ye also (the called of Jesus 
Christ.” Neither Baur nor his critics 
have seen the true connexion between 
this and the preceding verse. For while 
it would be superfluous to inform 
Gentiles as such that they were included 
“among all the Gentiles” (Godet), and 
equally superfluous to inform Jewish 
Christians that they as Jews were in- 
cluded ‘‘among all the nations” (Baur), 
it is neither superfluous nor irrelevant 
to remind both Jewish and Gentile 
Christians that their being already ‘‘cadled 
of Jesus Christ” is an actual proof that 
they are included in the commission of 
one who had received through Jesus 
Christ Himself “ grace and apostleship for 
obedience to the faith among all nations.” 

The great mass of the Gentile world 
was not as yet so called: the great mass 
of the Jews had rejected the calling. 
Thus the Apostle gracefully acknow- 
ledges the position of privilege which 
his readers had already attained, and 
turns it into a proof of his nght to 
address them. 

This meaning of v. 6 is well expressed 
by M. Reuss: ‘et vous aussi, vous 
vous trouvez dans ce nombre comme 
appelés de Jésus-Christ.” 

Another much disputed passage is 
1 13, 14, “that [ might have some fruit 
among you also, even as among other 
Gentiles,” where the last words are better 
rendered “as among the rest of the 
Gentiles.” 

Here also Baur and Volkmar (p. 73) 
assume that éveow means simply 
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‘* nations,” and draw the conclusion that 
St. Paul “speaks of the Jews as one 
people under the general term é0y.” 
But we have not here the same emphatic 
universality which in v. 5 demands the 
comprehensive sense “ a// nations.” 

Even if we admit that here also 
€6vy may mean simply “ nations” with- 
out reference to the distinction between 
Jew and Gentile, we are still far from 
the conclusion that the Apostle has 
any thought in his mind of the Jews as 
a nation, or of Christians at Rome as 
Jewish Christians. For the antithesis 
must then have been ‘‘among you 
(Jews), as among the rest of the nations” : 
whereas now it is clearly this—‘‘ among 
you (Romans), as among the rest of the 
nations.” Even with this sense of é6v7 
therefore, the readers are regarded not 
as Jewish Christians, but simply as 
Ronians. 

However, we cannot but agree with 
the great majority of both ancient and 
modern interpreters (including among 
the latter Meyer, Reuss, Weizsacker, 
Godet, Davidson) that this passage, 7. 
13, distinctly proves the Christian Com- 
munity at Rome to have consisted mainly 
of Gentiles. See note on the verse. 

In connexion with these two passages 
and the introduction of which they form 
part (i. 1-15), we must notice another 
mistake into which many writers have 
fallen in the eagerness of their opposi- 
tion to Baur and hisschool. According 
to these latter, St. Paul wishes “to meet 
the objection that he was an Apostle of 
the Gentiles and had nothing to do 
with Jewish Christians” (Baur, ‘Paul,’ 


Pp. 333): 
“Paul the Apostle of the Messiah 
Jesus wishes grace and peace to the 
Church of God in the capital of the 
World! I seem indeed to you to be 
merely an Apostle of the Greeks, but I 
am called by God Himself through 
Jesus Christ, to preach the Gospel of 
God’s Son in the Spirit to a/ nations, 
even Non-Hellenes, as ye Mosaic fol- 
lowers of Messiah for the most part are” 
(Volkmar, p. 1; compare p. 141). 
“Moreover he brings forward in new 
forms of speech the universality of his 
Office as an Apostle for the obedience of 
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faith among allnations. For he, who at 
first had grounded his Apostolic claim 
upon the fact that he was called by God 
to be the Apostle of the Gentiles, as 
Peter to be the Apostle of the Jews 
(Gal. ii. 7), could now win the nght to 
send a letter of Apostolic preaching to 
the Jewish Christians at Rome only in 
such a form by bringing prominently 
forward the universality of his com- 
mission ” (Holsten, “ Der Gedankengang 
des Romerbriefs,” in the ‘ Jahrbiicher fur 
protestantische Theologie,’ 1879, No. 1, 
p. ror). 

This representation of St. Paul as 
having been hitherto exclusively an 
Apostle of the Gentiles has been too 
lightly accepted by those who seek to 
draw from it an exactly opposite con- 
clusion. It will be sufficient to quote as 
an example of this view the words of 
Weizsacker in his excellent article 
“Upon the earliest Christian Church at 
Rome” in the ‘ Jahrbiicher ftir deutsche 
Theologie,’ 1876, Part ii. p. 250: “ Here 
it is not a question of the interpretation of 
the word (6m) in itself merely.. He 
appeals to his own proper Apostolic 
mission, consequently to his Gentile 
Apostlesihp. By that alone the meaning 
is at once decided beyond question. St. 
Paul could not possibly express himself 
as he does in this introduction to the 
Epistle. if the Christians at Rome were 
even but for the more part a Jewish 
Christian Church. They belong to him 
because he isa Gentile Apostle. As such 
he has not to do with the circumcised, as is 
shown by his conversation with Peter, 
Gal. ii. 7, 8.” 

We may confidently say that St. Paul 
never took so limited and narrow a 
view of his Apostleship as is implied in 
the words which we have printed in 
italics. When he says that through 
Jesus Christ he “received grace and 
apostleship for obedience to the faith 
among all nations” (v. 5), he is certainly 
not thinking of the arrangement made 
with St. Peter (Gal. 11. 7-9), but of that 
Apostleship which was “sot of men, 
neither by man, but by Jesus Christ, and 
God the Father, who raised him from the 
dead” (Gal. i. 1), of that voice which 
had said to Ananias, “ Go thy way: for 
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he is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my 
name before the Gentiles, and kings, ant 
the children of Israel” (Acts ix. 15), and 
of the words of Ananias himself * 7hou 
shalt be his witness unto all men of what 
thou hast seenand heard” (Acts xxii. 15). 

It is true that each Apostle chose for 
his missionary labours a special field, one 
going unto the heathen, another unto the 
circumcision (Gal. i. 9); but as Apostles 
they all dealt with all members of the 
Churches, irrespective of their race, 
knowing that “zi” Christ Jesus there is 
neither Jew nor Gentile” (Gal. ii. 28). 

To imagine St. Paul implying that 
because he was an Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles he had as such nothing to do with 
the Jews, is to impute to him a thought 
of which he was incapable, and one 
which is directly opposed to his own state- 
ments in various passages of this Epistle, 
such as 1. 16, i 9, iii, 19. The error 
has in fact arisen from the very general 
misinterpretation of his words in xi. 13, 
which distinctly imply that he was zof 
an Apostle of the Gentiles on/y, but that 
this was one part (pév), though doubtless 
the chief part, of his office: see our note 
on the passage, and Introduction to 
1 Peter, § 3, note 3. 

This same passage xi. 13 is misin- 
terpreted in another respect by Baur, 

332. 

‘““The very fact that when the Apostle 
turns to the Gentile Christians, he 
makes it appear that he does so, and 
addresses them specially (xi. 13-24) 
shows that in the rest of the Epistle 
he had Jewish much more than Gentile 
Christians before his mind. The main 
argument being concluded, they are 
singled out as a part of the community, 
they are addressed specially (iptv yap 
A€yw trois Overy, xi. 13), and thus appear 
as subordinate to the general body, in 
addressing which no special designation 
is required.” 

This bold stroke of interpretation 
will not bear examination. 

In the first place there is no turning 
from a general body of readers to a 
portion specially singled out. The 
words tty rots veow do not mean, 
as Baur supposes “ you the Gentile part 
of my readers,” but “you my readers 
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who are Gentiles”: see our note on 
the passage, and compare Green, ‘ Gram- 
mar of the N. T. Dialect,’ p. 199. 
‘Throughout the whole section, ix.—x1, 
though so deeply interesting to every 
Jew, there is not the slightest indication 
that St. Paul “had Jewish more than 
Gentile Christians before his mind,” as 
Baur asserts. Only once before in this 
section are the readers described, and 


then simply, as “brethren” (x. i.): they 72 


are distinguished throughout from the 
Jews, of whom he speaks “as third 
persons” (Meyer). He calls them “ my 
brethren, my kinsmen according to the 
flesh,” not “our brethren, our kinsmen,” 
as would be natural if his readers were 
fur the most part Jews. 

Baur himself writes: ‘‘ The whole 
section which concludes this part of the 
Epistle, xi. 13-36, is certainly devoted 
to the Gentile Christians : this is shewn 
by the repeated tyets in vv. 28, 30, 
31, and by the drift of the passage 
vv. 15-29, when correctly understood. 
But this section is of the nature of a 
digression, and the argument then 
returns to its proper object” (p. 333). 
This concession is fatal : for no one who 
has impartially studied the train of 
thought in ix.—xi. and the close con- 
nexion between ch. xi. and xii. 1, will be 
easily persuaded that xii. 13-36 is a mere 
digression or anything less than the 
grand conclusion of the whole argument 
upon the destiny of Israel, nor will 
believe that the readers addressed in the 
repeated tueis in vv. 28, 30, 31 are 
only a small Gentile fraction of the whole 
body to whom the Apostle says in xii. 1, 
“TI beeseech you therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God”: see the notes there. 

Having now examined all the passages 
specially alleged by Baur as proving 
that the readers were for the most part 
Jewish Christians, we must notice more 
briefly a few other passages which may 
be supposed to support the same view. 

In ii. 17-39 It is too obvious to need 
more than a passing remark that the 
Jew so sternly and sarcastically addressed 
cannot possibly be thought of as one of 
the readers; nor is there any need to 
dwell on Volkmar’s strange notion that 
the passage iii. 1-8 “is a dialogue 
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between the Jew in the Jewish Christian 
and the man who is slandered as wish- 
ing to overthrow the Law that through 
this evil good may come.” 

In iv. 1, Abraham is called “ our 
Sather,” or “ our forefather.” Does the 
pronoun “ our” imply, as is alleged, the 
Jewish ongin of the Christians of Rome ? 
“Yes,” replies M. Godet, “if the trans- 
rary were: our father according to the 
2s. ue 
M. Godet accordingly has recourse to 
the forced and unsuitable connexion, 
‘“* What shall we say that Abraham hath 
found according to the flesh?”—and 
gives to mporaropa the sense of “ spiri- 
tual forefather.” There is however 
nothing in the immediate context to 
justify such an anticipation of the 
spiritual fatherhood of Abraham, which 
first comes into notice in v. 11; and 
without such anticipation the supposed 
difficulty is not removed by the change 
of construction. 

The very simple explanation is that 
the question is naturally put from the 
standing-point of a Jew, whether St. 
Paul himself or an imaginary objector 
is of no consequence. What else then 
could he say than “ our” forefather? 
Speaking to Gentiles concerning the 
Jews in general, a Jew would say, as St. 
Paul says in ix. 3, “my brethren, my 
kinsmen according to the flesh” ; but in 
speaking of Abraham, or of Isaac, as in 
ix. 16, no one Jew could separate 
himself from his nation and say “ my 
forefather Abraham,” or “ my father 
Isaac.” 

Weizsacker (#0. p. 259) puts the 
question rightly: “In 1 Cor. x. 1 Paul 
speaks of the Israelites in the wilderness, 
and there calls them quite in the same 
way ‘all our fathers.’ But who would 
thence wish to conclude, in spite of all 
evidence to the contrary, that the Cor- 
inthian Church was an especially Jewish 
Christian one?” See our foot-note and 
additional note on iv. 1. 

In vii. 1 the Apostle writes “ Know 
ye not, brethren, (for I steak to them that 
know the law) &c.” and the parenthesis 
is supposed to point to Jewish readers, 
But Meyer's answer Is complete : ‘“‘ Look- 
ing to the close connexion subsisting 
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between the Jewish and Gentile-Christian 
portions of the Church, to the cus- 
tom borrowed from the Synagogue of 
reading from the Old Testament in 
public, and to the necessary and essential 
relations which Evangelical instruction 
and preaching sustained to the O. T., 
so that the latter was the basis from 
which they started, the Apostle might 
designate his readers generally as ywo- 
oxorres [Tov] vouov, and predicate of them 
an acquaintance with the Law.” This 
strong argument becomes even stronger, 
when for the A. V. we substitute the 
more correct rendering required by the 
absence of the Article before ytvw- 
oxovow and yduzoy: see foot-note on the 
verse. 

We may add that in the case of born 
Jews a knowledge of the Law would 
have been too much a matter of course 
to require this special mention, which is 
on the other hand perfectly natural in 
the case of Gentile converts who had 
not always known the law. Thus in 
Galatians iv. 21, St. Paul asks, “* Zed/ me, 
ye that desire to be under the law, do ye 
not hear the law?” Yet who would infer 
from this that the Galatian Churches 
were of Jewish origin? 

Volkmar indeed ventures to say 
(p. xi.) that in Rom. vii. 1 ‘ born Hebrews 
are directly addressed, as the root-stem 
of the Church”: but we may confidently 
reply, with Weizsdcker (p. 259) that 
“If anyone will lay stress upon this 
expression, it speaks much more in 
favour of Gentile than of Jewish readers.” 

The passage xv. 14-16 is usually and 
justly regarded as a clear proof that the 
readers addressed were for the most part 
Gentiles. Dr. Davidson does not admit 
this (‘Introduction to N. T.’ i 125): 
“Here Paul announces himself the 
minister of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, 
that the offering of the Gentiles might 
be acceptable to God. But the context 
does not necessarily limit the offering 
of the Gentiles to that of the Roman 
Christians, as is assumed.” This ob- 
jection is quite beside the mark: it is 
not assumed at all that the offering is 
limited to Roman Christians: but it is 
manifest that St. Paul justifies himself 
for writing boldly to the Romans on 
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the ground that he is a minister of Christ 
to the Gentiles. The conclusion is 
inevitable, that the readers thus addressed 
were Gentiles, 

This passage is treated in a different 
way by the Tubingen critics, who re- 
present it as an addition made by one 
of the Pauline party at a later period to 
remove or soften “the bad impression ” 
made by the genuine Epistle upon a 
Jewish Christian ‘Church which was 
already gaining pre-eminence over other 
Churches, and claiming another Apostle, 
St. Peter, as its founder. See Baur, 
‘Paulus, pp. 355, 365. Apart, how- 
ever, from this passage we have found 
abundant evidence in that portion of the 
Epistle of which the genuineness has 
not been questioned, to prove that the 
majority of the Christians at Rome, when 
St. Paul wrote to them, were not of Jewish 
but of Gentile ongin: and herewith we 
have removed the corner-stone of Baur’s 
own theory and many subsequent modi- 
fications of it, 

Without dwelling on these various 
theories, we proceed to consider the 
several historical circumstances, which 
tend to throw light on the purpose of the 
Epistle. 

In doing this we cannot limit our 
view, as Baur has done (p. 310), to the 
special circumstances and _ doctrinal 
tendencies of the readers addressed. 
We must look also to the position of St. 
Paul himself at this time in relation to 
Rome, to jerusalem, to the Gentile 
Churches, to the whole course of his 
Apostolic work, and to the great 
questions which were at that time most 
intimately connected with the truth of 
the Gospel which he preached. 

(2). It is universally admitted that 
there were both Jewish and Gentile 
Christians in the Roman Community. 
From evidence furnished by the Epistle 
we have concluded that the Jewish 
element was not predominant. Bp. 
Lightfoot, who at one time admitted 
“the existence of a large, perhaps pre- 
ponderant, Jewish element in the Church 
of the Metropolis before St. Paul's 
arrival” (‘ Philippians’ p. 17), seems to 
withdraw this opinion in a subsequent 
essay in the ‘Journal of Philology,’ 1869, 
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No. 4, p. 228: “St. Paul, if I mistake 
not, starts from the fact that the Roman 
Church stood on Gentile ground, and 
that very large and perhaps prepondera- 
ting numbers of its members were 
Gentiles. This is his justification for 
writing to them, as the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. It never once occurs to him 
that he is intruding on the province of 
others.” 

If the majority of the Roman Chnrist- 
jams were, as we believe, of Gentile 
origin, it may still be thought that they 
had been subject for the most part to 
Judaizing influences, and were strongly 
prejudiced against St. Paul. ‘“M. 
Renan insists that the Roman brother- 
hood must have been founded and built 
up by emissaries from Palestine. But 
why shoyld the Chnistianity of Rome 
be due to Jerusalem solely, and not also 
to Antioch and Corinth and Ephesus, 
with which cities communication must 
have been even more frequent ? Why at 
Rome alone should the Judaic element 
be all-powerful and the Pauline insig- 
nificant?” (Bp. Lightfoot, ‘Journal of 
Philology,’ p. 289.) 

There is in the whole Epistle only one 
short reference to false teachers (xvi. 
17-20), and in this, if the persons meant 
were, as 1S assumed and that with great 
probability, Judaizing adversaries of 
St. Paul, we have a distinct proof, that 
the teaching hitherto prevalent in the 
community was not Judaistic but the 
contrary, in the words ‘“‘ mark them which 
cause divisions and offences contrary to 
the doctrine which ye have learned.” In 
our notes on the passage we follow the 
usual supposition that it was written, like 
the rest of the Epistle, dcfore St. Paul's 
tmprisonment at Rome: but see the con- 
cluding paragraphs of § 8. 

Bleek has treated this point with great 
clearness and moderation in his ‘ Intro- 
duction to the N. T.,’ 1. 442: ‘“ The 
probability is that it (Christianity) was 
not conveyed thither by any special or 
prominent teachers or missionaries sent 
for the purpose, but that residents in 
the city, Jews and Gentiles, became 
acquainted with it and were converted 
elsewhere, and upon their return made 
converts among theirfriends. This may 
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have been the case especially with 
many Jews who either were driven from 
Rome by the edict of Claudius, and 
when this edict was forgotten or revoked, 
returned again, or went to reside there 
for the first time. They may have been 
converted to Chnistianity partly by St. 
Paul's preaching, or by that of his com- 
panions or in some of the Churches 
planted by him, and partly in other 
places, ¢. g. in Jerusalem itself.” 

We know beyond doubt that differences 
of belief and practice existed in Rome as 
in other Churches. One class would not 
eat flesh nor drink wine (xiv. 2, 21) lest 
they should be defiled (zv. 14), and also 
observed certain days as more holy than 
others (uv. 5); while another class re- 
garded all kinds of food, and all days, 
alike. These were inclined to despise 
the former as superstitious, the former to 
condemn them as profane (vv. 3, 10). 
Bp. Lightfoot thinks that the asceticism 
here described may possibly be due to 
Essene influences (‘ Colossians,’ p. 169), 
while Baur asserts that the characteristics 
‘‘ are such as are found nowhere else but 
with the Ebionites.” The rigid obser- 
vance of the Sabbath and other holy 
days, and extreme simplicity in eating 
and drinking, were common to both 
Essenes and Ebionites. Baur confesses 
that there is no express statement that 
the Ebionites abstained from wine. 

Of the Essenes Josephus (‘ Bell. Jud.’ 
li, 8, 5) thus writes: ““ When they have 
taken their seats quietly, the baker sets 
loaves before them in order, and the 
cook sets one dish of one kind of food 
before each.” The word “‘ food” (éeopa, 
‘pulmentum’) does not exclude flesh 
(Plato, ‘Timzus,’ 73, A), and there is 
no mention of abstinence from wine 
either here, or as we believe in any 
of the other notices of the Essenes by 
Josephus (‘ Vita,’ 2; ‘Ant.’ xu. 5, 9, 
Xvili. 1, 5), or by Philo Judaeus (‘ Quod 
omnis probus liber,’ xii, xi.; Fragm. 
apud Euseb. ‘ Praepar. Evang.’ vili. 8). 

There is however a description of the 
Therapeutae, a Jewish sect whom Philo 
distinguishes from the Essenes .(‘ Vita 
Contempl.’ iv.), which combines all the 
characteristic scruples mentioned by St. 
Paul: ‘“ They eat nothing of a costly 
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character, but plain bread and a season- 
ing of salt, which the more° luxurious 
of them do further season with hyssop: 
and their drink is water from the 
spring.” 

In another passage (ib. ix.) he says, 
in describing their feasts, “wine is not 
introduced, but only the clearest water ; 
cold water for the generality, and hot 
water for those old men who are accus- 
tomed to a luxurious life. And the 
table too bears nothing which has blood, 
but there is placed upon it bread for 
food and salt for seasoning, to which 
also hyssop is sometimes added as an 
extra sauce for the sake of those who are 
delicate in their eating.” 

These Therapeutae were numerous in 
Egypt, but were also met with in various 
places, in Greece and in the country of 
the Barbarians (é6, 1ii.). 

It is thus quite clear from contem- 
porary evidence that ascetic practices, 
such as St. Paul: describes, were in his 
time common among the religious Jews, 
and not unlikely to be adopted by Jewish 
Christians: while from the tone in which 
St. Paul speaks of these brethren weak 
in faith, we may safely infer that they, 
i. e. the Jewish Christians, were a min- 
ority both in numbers and influence, 
whose conscientious scruples should be 
treated with kindness and forbearance. 
They did not put themselves forward 
‘“‘in an aggressive anti-Pauline attitude : 
they were men not of hostile, but only 
of prejudiced minds, whose moral con- 
sciousness lacked the vigour to regard 
a peculiar asceticism as unessential” 
(Meyer). 

In the desire to abate the dissension be- 
tween these two classes, we see a sufficient 
motive for one portion of the Epistle 
(xiv.—xv. 13), but no sufficient ground 
for the great doctrinal argument which 
precedes (i. r8—xi.). In other words ¢he 
main purpose of the Epistle is neither a 
polemic against Jewish Christians nor 
an attempt to reconcile Jewish and 
Gentile believers, occasioned by the local 
circumstances and special tendencies of 
the Christian Community at Rome. 

(4.) Another important point in re- 
ference to the motive of the Epistle is 
St. Paul’s own position at this time with 
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regard to Rome and other Gentile 
Churches. 

His earnest desire to visit Rome 
(i. 10-15, xv. 22-24) formed part of a 
great plan of carrying the Gospel into 
the distant regions of the West. It is 
acknowledged even by those who doubt 
the authenticity of Rom. xv. that the 
design here mentioned may well have 
been entertained by the Apostle, and 
that the mention of it is in fact an 
argument for the genuineness of the 
passage. There is no historical evidence 
(unless it be the much disputed and 
doubtful phrase. éri 16 réppa ris Sioews 
é\@wv in the Epistle of Clement of 
Rome, ‘Cor.’ v.) that St. Paul ever 
visited Spain: and though it is not 
at all improbable that he may have 
entertained a purpose which he was 
never able to accomplish, it is in the 
highest degree incredible that a forger 
should think of inventing for him a 
design which did not correspond with 
any known event in his life. Compare 
Baur (‘ Paulus,’ p. 180), Lucht (p. 192) 
Hilgenfeld (p. 486). 

In this design then we find one chief 
cause of the Apostle’s earnest desire 
to visit Rome. His work in the East, 
so far as it required his personal presence, 
was accomplished : he had preached the 
Gospel “from Jerusalem and round 
about unto Illyricum.” Jerusalem itself, 
Damascus, Caesarea, Tarsus, “the regions 
of Syria and Cilicia” (Acts ix. 19-30; 
Gal. i. 21; ii. 1, 2) are all naturally 
included in the general phrase which 
describes the extent of his early labours 
in the East, “ Jerusalem and round about.” 
Quite recently he had paid a second 
visit to Macedonia and “had gone over 
those parts” (Acts xx. 2), passing so far 
to the West as to reach I]lyricum, which 
borders upon Macedonia (Paley’s ‘ Horae 
Paulinae,’ Ch. ii. No. 4). 

Never before had he been so near to 
Rome, and now that his mind was full 
of the great design of carrying the 
Gospel beyond Rome itself into those 
far regions of Western Europe, where 
Christ was not yet named (xv. 20; 2 
Cor. x. 15, 16), he had the strongest 
motives for forming more intimate re- 
lations with the Christians at Rome, 
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motives quite independent of the internal 
condition of their Community. His 
keen eye could not but discern the vast 
importance of securing a base of opera- 
tions in the Capital of the Western 
World. Hence in part his fervent desire 
to visit Rome, hence also a motive for 
writing this Epistle in order to secure at 
once the sympathy and help of his 
brethren there. We may admit with 
Bleek (p. 445) that St. Paul “discerned 
the great importance of the Church in 
such a centre, and of the tendencies 
which it adopted, as influencing the 
Church of Christ at large, and how 
desirable it was that the Christians there 
should not be disturbed and rent asunder 
by internal disputes and party strifes.” 
It was natural that the Apostle, being 
unable at once to visit Rome, should 
gladly take an opportunity of sending by 
Phoebe ‘‘a letter containing his Apostolic 
instructions and exhortations” (Bleek). 
The reality of this motive cannot be 
doubted, though its importance may 
be exaggerated: it accounts for St. Paul’s 
writing to Rome, though not for his 
writing so remarkable an Epistle: we 
cannot, with Schott, find here the key 
to unlock the whole meaning and purpose 
of the Epistle. 

(c.) Another historical circumstance 
mentioned in the Epistle is St. Paul's 
intended journey to Jerusalem: when 
this intention is first announced at 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 21) it is connected 
with the desire to visit Rome. What 
then was the motive which urged the 
Apostle, in spite of warnings and 
prophecies and his own forebodings of 
danger (Acts xx. 22, 23, 28; xxl 4, 
11-14), to persist in his resolution to go 
up to Jerusalem? It was evidently the 
desire to vindicate himself against the 
calumnies of the Judaizing adversaries 
who had so maliciously assailed his 
character, denied his Apostolic authority, 
and hindered his work in the Churches 
of Corinth and Galatia. These adver- 
saries were not Jewish Christians of the 
ordinary type, much less were they the 
authorised agents of the original Apostles: 


they were the same bigoted and uncom- / 


promising partisans of the circumcision, 
of whom we read at an earlier period 
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(Acts xi. 2, 3) that they contended with 
Peter, “‘ saying, Thou wentest in to men 
uncircumcised, and didst eat with them.” 
And was there not cause for St. Paul to 
fear that these bitter enemies would stir 
up strife in Rome and try to frustrate 
his labour inithe West, as they had 
already in the East? This fear would be 
most naturally suggested by the Apostle’s 
very recent experience at Corinth. 
There he had won a hard victory over 
those “ overgreat Apostles” (2 Cor. xi. 
5; xii. 11) who were nothing else than 
“false Apostles, deceitful workers, trans- 
JSorming themselves into (the) Apostles of 
Christ” (2 Cor. xi. 13): their slanders 
had reached the ears of the many 
thousands of Jewish believers in Jeru- 
salem: they might even raise a prejudice 
against him in the minds of the true 
Apostles, and of James and the elders of 
the Church. His personal presence and 
report of what “God had wrought 
among the Gentiles by his ministry,” 
supported by the testimony of the 
faithful brethren who accompanied him, 
and by the substantial proof which they 
carried with them of the goodwille of 
the Gentile Churches towards the poor 
Saints at Jerusalem, would remove the 
unjust suspicions of Jewish converts 
assembled from all parts for the feast at 
Jerusalem, and win fresh confidence and 
sympathy for the Apostle himself in 
entering upon his new sphere of mis- 
sionary work in Western Europe. If 
such were the Apostle’s motives for 
undertaking the perilous journey to 
Jerusalem, it can hardly be doubted that 
this Epistle, written at the same time, 
was due, in part at least, to the same 
desire to repel the false accusations of 
Judaizing opponents, to conciliate the 
goodwill of Jewish Christians in general, 
and to promote in Rome and else- 
where a closer union between Jewish 
and Gentile believers. 

(7.) But when we examine the record 
of St. Paul’s life at this period, we find 
that his most dangerous and deadly 
enemies were not Jewish Christians, nor 
even Judaizing teachers, but w#beleving 
CUS. 

In the terrible catalogue of sufferings 
written a few months before his Epistle 
B 2 
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to the Romans, he tells of perils dy hes 
gun countrymen, as well as by Heathen 
and false brethren ; he tells also how of 
the Jews five times he had received 
forty stripes save one (2 Cor. xi.). 
If we turn to St. Luke's narrative we 
find the Apostle in Ephesus sparing no 
effort, shrinking from no danger, in 
preaching to Aus brethren according to 
the flesh and “persuading the things 
concerning the kingdom of God.” 
Driven after three months from the 
Synagogue in which, as Dr. Farrar in- 
geniously conjectures, some of those five 
scourgings had been patiently endured, 
he still continued by the space of two 
years preaching both to Jews and Greeks 
the word of the Lord Jesus (Acts xix. 
8-10). 

Again, within a few weeks after 
writing to the Romans, he reminds the 
Ephesian elders at Miletus of tempta- 
tions which, as they knew, had befallen 
him “dy the lying in watt of the Jews.” 
In Jerusalem itself the ‘‘donds and 
afflictions” which awaited him (xx. 23) 
came, as had been foreseen, not from 
Judaizing Christians but from fanatic 
“\ Jews which were of Asia” (xxi. 11, 27). 

It is evident that dissensions within 
the Churches between Jewish and 
Gentile Christians were but a faint re- 
flection of the bitter and unceasing 
enmity with which St. Paul was pursued 
by the unbelieving Jews: and thus it is 
in the great conflict between “ the Jezs’ 
religion” and the Gospel of Christ, that 
we find the true cause and purpose of 
that great doctrinal treatise (i. 18—xi.), 
which forms the main subject of the 
Epistle, well described by Baur as “the 
relation of Judaism and Heathenism 
to each other, and of both to Christ- 
ianity.” 


lf then we remember the distinction . 


formerly noticed between the occasion 
of writing, and the main purpose of the 
Epistle, the former may be referred 
to the personal circumstances of the 
Apostle, and his relation to the Christ- 
ian Community at Rome; while in 
the local circumstances and_ special 
tendencies of that community we may 
discover both the occasion and purpose of 
certain subordinate portions of the letter 
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(i. 1-16, xii.—xv ;) but as the main pur- 
pose of the whole Epistle we can acknow- 
ledge nothing less comprehensive than 
the desire of the Apostle, at a momentous 
crisis in his own life’s work and in the 
history of the whole Church of Chnist, 
to set forth a full and systematic state- 
ment of those fundamental principles of 
the Gospel, which render it the one true 
religion for all the nations of the earth, 
and meet especially those deepest wants 
of human nature, which Judaism could 
not satisfy, righteousness in the sight of 
God, and deliverance from the power 
of sin and death. 

In chapters ix.—xi. we have no mere 
historical appendix or corollary, but an 
intensely earnest and practical applica- 
tion of the principles previously dis- 
cussed to the great religious difficulty of 
the time, the rejection of the Gospel by 
the mass of the Jewish nation, and the 
acceptance of the Gentiles in their place 
as the chosen people of God. 


§ 8. INTEGRITY OF THE EPISTLE. 


Under this head we have to con- 
sider two questions which depend in 
part on the same evidence: [s the 
doxology (xvi. 25-27) genuine? Do 
chapters xv. and xvi. belong wholly, 
or in part, or not at all to this Epistle? 

The origin and nature of these 
questions will be best explained, if we 
begin with the testimony of the early 
fathers. 

I. TERTULLIAN, writing A.D. 207-210 
against Marcion’s “ Antitheses,” or Con- 
tradictions between the Old and New 
Testaments, says (adv. Mare. v. 13): 
** What great gaps Marcion made especi- 
ally in this Epistle (to the Romans) by 
expunging whatever he would, will be 
clear from the unmutilated text of our 
own copy. Some passages however, 
which ought according to his plan to 
have been expunged, he overlooked : 
and it is enough for my purpose to 
accept these as instances of his negli- 
gence and blindness.” 

In his subsequent argument Ter- 
tullian quotes no passage from chapters 
xv.—xvi., and refers to xiv, Io-13 as 
being at the close of the Epistle (‘‘in 
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clausula”): but as he uses only such 
passages as Marcion had retained, this 
only tends to prove that the last chapters 
were wanting, not in his own copy, but 
‘in Marcion’s. 

In the treatise on Baptism, ch. xvii, 
Tertullian refers to the ‘Acts of Paul 
and Thecla’: now in that fiction there 
is frequent mention of a certain Try- 
phaena, who though living at Antioch in 
Syria is evidently connected with Rome, 
being called the kinswoman of Cesar. 
There can be little doubt that this name 
Tryphaena has been taken, like other 
names in the same work, Onesiphorus, 
Demas, and Hermogenes, from St. Paul’s 
Epistles. Hence it follows that Rom. 
xvi. was known, if not to Tertullian 
himself, at least to an earlier writer 
whom he quotes. 

It must however be admitted that in 
Tertullian’s other works no clear re- 
ference to these chapters has been 
found, though all the other chapters are 
frequently quoted. 

The case is the same with IRENAUS 
and CyprIAN, except that Cyprian fails 
also to quote from Rom. iv. 

But this argument from silence is 
worthless, as may be easily shown from 
the parallel case of 1 Cor. xvi. 

Cyprian quotes from every other 
chapter, about ror times in all; Irenzeus 
quotes every other chapter except 
xiv., about seventy-seven times in 
all: yet neither Irenzus nor Cyprian 
appears to have ever quoted 1 Cor. xvi. 
Tertullian, in his work against Marcion, 
quotes every other chapter of 1 Cor., 
¥2g times in all, yet never refers to ch. 
xvi. : in his other works there are more 
than 300 quotations from the Epistle, 
including every chapter except xvi., from 
which there is possibly one quotation, 
though we have failed to verify Tischen- 
dorf’s reference ‘ Pudicitia,’ 14. 

When therefore Lucht concludes from 
this silence that it is fosstb/e that 
Tertullian, Cyprian, and Irenzus had no 
knowledge of Rom. xv., xvi, we may 
reply, It is equally fossibée and neither 
more nor less probable, as far as this 
silence is concerned,. that the same 
fathers had no knowledge of 1 Cor. xvi. 

A more probable explanation is that 
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Irenzus and Cyprian, using only such 
passages as Suited their own immediate 
purpose, like Tertullian in his treatise 
against Marcion, found no occasion to 
refer to Rom. xv., xvi. In fact these 
chapters, like 1 Cor. xvi, are in great 
measure made up of personal matters 
interesting chiefly to the Apostle and 
his immediate correspondents at Rome. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA quotes 
passages from both chapters frequently, 
and describes them as belonging to the 
Epistle to the Romans, without the least 
apparent consciousness that this could 
possibly be doubted. 

ORIGEN. A most important though 
much disputed testimony to the genuine- 
ness of these chapters is found in 
Origen’s Commentary upon the Epistle 
(‘ Opera,’ tom. vii. p. 453, Lommatzsch ; 
tom. iv. p. 687, ed. Ben.). After quoting 
the Doxology (xvi. 25-27) in its usual 
place at the end of the Epistle, Origen 
proceeds : 

‘‘Marcion, who tampered with the 
writings of the Evangelists and 
Apostles, entirely took away this para- 
graph ; and not this only, but also from 
that place where it is written, Whatso- 
ever is not of faith is sin (xiv. 23), right 
on to the end, he cut all away (cuncta 
dissecuit). But in other copies, that is, 
in those which have not been corrupted 
_by Marcion, we find this very paragraph 
differently placed. For in some manu- 
scripts after the passage above mentioned, 
Whatsoever ts not of faith ts sin, there 
follows in immediate connexion (statim 
coherens), /Vow unto him that is of 
power to stablish you: but other manu- 
scripts have it at the end, as it is now 
placed.” 

This passage from Origen does not 
prove, as some have inferred, that 
Marcion regarded the Doxology in 
particular as spurious, nor that he ap- , 
pealed to earlier MSS. as omitting it, 
nor that Origen found it omitted in any 
other MSS. besides those which had 
been mutilated by Marcion. 

It does prove that Origen knew of 
copies corrupted by Marcion, which 
omitted all after the last verse of ch. xiv. 

It implies that, as far as Origen knew, 
(Lucht, p. 39) no other MSS. omitted the 
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Doxology, but some placed it between 
xiv. and xv. 

Thus we have evidence of a diversity 
of position before Origen’s time, and 
regarded by him as independent of 
Marcion’s mutilated copies. But we 
have no evidence of omisston before 
Marcion, who was at Rome propagating 
his views about A.D. 138-140. He 
probably disliked St. Paul’s statements 
concerning the use of the Old Testament 
in xv. 4, 8, and fossidly may have found 
an existing diversity of posttion to afford 
a pretext for his omission of xv., xvi. 

We may further observe that when 
Marcion is said to have expunged and 
cut away (‘abstulit,’ ‘dissecuit’) the 
two chapters and the Doxology, it is 
clearly implied that these were genuine 
portions of St. Paul’s Epistle omstted first 
by Marcion. 

That this was the opinion of Origen 
himself, not merely of his translator 
Rufinus, is admitted and proved by 
Lucht himself (p. 36) and Origen’s 
judgment may well be preferred to 
Lucht’s baseless conjecture (adopted 
from Baur, ‘Paulus,’ p. 350) that 
Marcion may have omitted the two 
chapters because they were not written 
by St. Paul, but added by a forger 
(Lucht, p. 41). 

II. From the testimony of the early 
fathers we pass to that of the existing 
MSS. 


(2) Chapters xv., xvi. are not omitted . 


in any known MS. 

(6) The Doxology (xvi. 25-27) is 
variously placed, repeated, or omitted. 

(1) It is placed at the end of xvi., and 
only there, in &, B, C, D, E, f, Vulg., 
Syriac (Schaaf), Memph., Aeth., and the 
Latin fathers. The cursive MS. 66 after 
the aunv of v. 24 puts réAos, to mark 
the end of the Epistle, but then adds 
the Doxology, and has in the margin 
this note: ‘“‘In the ancient copies the 
end of the Epistle is here (2. ¢ after 
the Apostolic benediction, v. 24), but the 
rest (2. ¢. the Doxology) is found at the 
end of the 14th chapter.” 

(2) It is found at the end of xiv., and 
there only, in L, most cursives, the 
Greek lectionaries, Syr. (Harclean), and 
Greek Commentators, except Origen. 
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(3) It is foundin both places in A, P, 
17, Arm. 

(4) It is omitted in both places in 
F, G; but in Fa blank space is left in the 
Greek after xvi. 24, and the correspond- 
ing space in the Latin (f) is occupied by 
the Doxology; while in G a_ blank 
space is left in the Greek, and conse- 
quently in the interlinear Latin, between 
xiv. and xv. 

(c) In many manuscripts of the Latin 
Bible, especially codex Amiatinus, and 
Fuldensis, both of the 6th century, there 
is a division into sections (capitulatio) 
marked by numbers in the text, and a 
prefixed table of contents with corre- 
sponding numbers, in which the subject 
of each section is briefly described. 

The soth section in the Codex Amia- 
tinus “ On the peril of one who grieves 
his brother by his meat,” corresponds 
with xiv, 15-23: But the next and last 
section, ‘‘On the mystery of the Lord 
kept secret before His passion, but after 
His passion revealed,” answers to 
nothing else in the remainder of the 
Epistle except the Doxology. It is 
therefore a natural conclusion that this 
capitulation was first adapted to a Latin 
MS. in which the Doxology was placed 
immediately after xiv. 23 and xv., xvi. 
omitted. On these capitulations see Bp. 
Lightfoot, ‘ Journal of Philology,’ 1871, 
No. 6, pp. 196-203. 

(z) In one MS. (G) all mention of 
Rome in the Epistle is wanting. 

In 1. 7 for rots otow éy ‘Puy dyorr 
tots @eoo, we find in G, rots otow év dydary 
@eov, the Latin (g) corresponding. 

In 1.15 the words rots éy ‘Pdsy are 
omitted in G and g. 

One cursive manuscript (47) has a 
marginal note that some one, apparently 
an ancient commentator, ‘makes no 
mention of the words év ‘Pwyy either in 
the interpretation or in the text.” 

In this evidence “the statement of 
Origen respecting Marcion (confirmed 
by the incidental expression of Ter- 
tullian), the absence of quotations in 
several early fathers, and the capitula- 
tion (or capitulations) of the Latin 
Bibles,” Bp. Lightfoot writes, ‘‘we have 
testimony various, cumulative, and (as it 
seems to me) irresistible, to the existence 
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of shorter copies of the Epistle, contain- 
ing only fourteen chapters with or without 
the doxology, in early times.” 

“The ¢heory, by which I sought to 
combine and explain these facts, was 
this ; that St. Paul at a later period of 
his life re-issued the Epistle in a shorter 
form with a view to general circulation, 
omitting the last two chapters, oblitera- 
ting the mention of Rome in the first 
chapter, and adding the Doxology, which 
was no part of the orginal Epistle ” 
(‘ Journal of Ph.’ 1871, No. 6, p. 203). 

The theory was subjected to a friendly 
but keen and searching criticism by Pro- 
fessor Hort (‘Journal of Ph.’ 1870, No.5), 
and defended in the following number 
by Bp. Lightfoot. 

It is almost needless to say that the 
views of both writers are set forth with 
consummate skill, and the three papers 
are of great and permanent value to every 
student of the Epistle. 

Professor Hort tries to prove, but as 
we venture to think unsuccessfully, that 
Marcion (as represented by Origen in 
the onginal reading of his comment) 
omitted only the Doxology, and not the 
two whole chapters: he attaches no 
great importance to the absence of quo- 
tations in Tertullian, Irenzus, and 
Cyprian : and thinks that the Doxology 
may have been transferred from the end 
of the Epistle to the position which it 
now holds in some Greek MSS., after 
Xlv. 23, because chapters xv., xvi. were 
not much used in the Church lessons, 
“‘and yet some Church, for instance that 
of Alexandria, may have been glad to 
rescue the striking Doxology at the end 
for congregational use by adding it to 
some neighbouring lesson . . . Scribes ac- 
customed to hear it in that connexion 
in the public lessons would half mechani- 
cally introduce it ito the text of St. 
Paul (4. ¢. after xiv. 23)... Then in the 
course of time it would be seen that St. 
Paul was not likely to have written the 
Doxology twice over in the same epistle, 
and it would be struck out in one place 
or the other” (p. 72). 

This alternative hypothesis is rejected 
by Bp. Lightfoot as “devoid alike of 
evidence and probability.” He main- 
tains that the capitulation of the codex 
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Amiatinus has no trace of being Intended 
for lectionary use (p. 202), that it was 
framed originally for a short copy of the 
Old Latin, yet maintained its ground as 
a common mode of dividing the Epistle, 
until it was at length superseded by the 
present division into sixteen chapters in 
the latter half of the 13th century.” 

Bp. Lightfoot upholds his theory 
simply as “the most probable explana- 
tion of the facts, until a better is sug- 
gested” (p. 194): and it is certainly 
less difficult to suppose that St. Paul 
himself at a later period of his life 
adapted the letter in a shortened form 
to general circulation (p. 214), than to 
accept M. Renan’s complicated theory 
of four or five original editions addressed 
to ditierent Churches, all at last brought 
together and compounded into our 
present Epistle. 

But even this hypothesis of a shorter 
recension issued by the Apostle himself, 
put forth at first by Riickert and since 
so ably advocated by Bp. Lightfoot, seems 
to involve some serious dithculties. 

(1) The capitulations are supposed to 
have been formed originally from a Latin 
copy of the Epistle ending with ch. xiv. 
yet no other trace whatever of such an 
abbreviated Latin codex now exists. 

(2) 1f the abbreviated recension were 
made by St. Paul himself, and the 
Doxology added to it, and this at Rome, 
as Bp. Lightfoot suggests (p. 214), it is 
strange and almost unaccountable that 
no copy of this genuine abbreviated re- 
cension has been preserved, and that no 
known Latin codex contains the slightest 
trace of the position of the Doxology 
after xiv. 23. The blank space in the 
Latin, corresponding to that in the 
Greek of G proves nothing, as the Latin 
is interlinear. 

(3) The assumption that the Doxology 
was originally placed after ch. xiv., and 
thence transferred to the end of the 
Epistle, is opposed to the evidence of 
the primary Uncials, x, B, C, of 
Origen’s express statement concerning 
Marcion, of all Latin MSS., and of the 
Latin fathers ; these all agree in placing 
the Doxology at the end of the Epistle, 
and there only. 

(4) When St. Paul is represented as 
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converting his onginal Epistle to a 
new purpose by “‘omitting the last two 
chapters, obliterating the’ mention of 
Rome in the first chapter, and adding 
the Doxology,” the process seems hardly 
in keeping with the truthful simplicity 
of the Apostle’s character. There is 
truth in what Meyer says on this point: 
“ Riickert’s conjecture, that Paul himself 
may have caused copies without the local 
address to be sent to other Churches, 
assumes a mechanical arrangement in 
Apostolic authorship, of which there is 
elsewhere no trace, and which seems 
even opposed by Col. iv. 16.” 

(5) Bp. Lightfoot suggests (p. 213) 
that Marcion, who is known to have 
resided for many years in Rome, may 
have fallen in with a copy of the short 
Recension, and welcomed it gladly. 

When we take into consideration 
Origen’s express statement that AZarcion 
himself expunged and cut away the last 
two chapters, it seems much more 
probable that the incomplete documents, 
from which the Capitulations were 
framed, were nothing else than copies 
of Marcion’s own mutilated text, with 
the Doxology added. A_ mutilated 
Recension, known to be the work of an 
arch-heretic, was much more likely to 
have disappeared altogether, than an 
abbreviated Recension known as the 
genuine work of St. Paul himself. 

(6) If, as Origen states, Marcion 
mutilated the Epistle by cutting off 
chapters xv., xvi. entirely, he would have 
a motive for removing éy ‘Puy also in 
i. 7, 15: for a letter addressed by St. 
Paul to the Christians at Rome, in 
whom he was so deeply interested, could 
not possibly end so abruptly as at 
Xiv. 23, without a single allusion to his 
own personal state or theirs, without a 
single greeting, without even his usual 
Apostolic Benediction. Marcion there- 
fore is much more likely than St. Paul 
to have obliterated the mention of Rome 
in the 1st chapter. 

Another possible explanation is sug- 
gested by Meyer, that “perhaps some 
Church, which received a copy of the 
Epistle from the Romans for public 
reading, may for ther own particular 
Church-use have deleted the extraneous 
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designation of place, and thus individual 
codices may have passed into circulation 
without it.” Volkmar adopts a similar 
explanation (p. 74). 

But on this supposition we should 
expect to find some of the Lectionaries 
omitting the words, whereas they all, 
apparently, contain them. 

On the whole we cannot but admit 
the force of Lucht’s conclusion (pp. 
65, f.) that if the Doxology was written 
by St. Paul himself, its onginal place 
must have been at the end of the 
Epistle, and not after xiv. 23. 

(¢) The Benedictions. According to 
the received Text there are three con- 
cluding formulz, the Aposiolic Benedic- 
tion at xvi. 20 (7) xapis x. r. A), the same 
Benediction repeated at xvi. 24, and the 
Doxology. 

The Benediction at xvi. 20 is un- 
doubtedly genuine, being omitted only 
in those MSS. (D F G) which also omit 
the Doxology at the end, and leave the 
Benediction at xvi. 24 as the conclusion 
of the Epistle, the motive of these 
changes evidently being to reduce the 
Epistle to the accustomed form. 

The Benediction at xvi. 24 is omitted 
in the chief uncials (x A B C), in Amiat. 
Fuld. and other MSS. of the Vulgate, in 
the Coptic and Aethiopic Versions, and 
in Origen. 

It is found in this place in D, F, G, L, 
37, 47, the Vulgate (Demid. Tol. and 
other codices), the Syriac (Harclean), 
and the Gothic, and in most of the 
Greek Commentators. It is put after the 
Doxology in P, 17, Syriac (Schaar), Arm. 
Aeth. 

Upon this evidence the Benediction 
at xvi, 24 is rejected by Lachmann, 
Tregelles, and in his last edition (8) by 
Tischendorf. Bp. Lightfoot, and Pro- 
fessor Hort reject it, but it 1s retained 
by Meyer, Fritzsche, Lange, Hofmann, 
Lucht (p. 82), Hilgenfeld (‘ Einleit.’  p. 
326), Reuss, Volkmar, as well as by 
older interpreters generally. The ques- 
tion therefore of its genuineness must be 
regarded as still under discussion. 

Our own belief is that the Benediction 
is genuine in both places, and that in 
v. 20 It forms the conclusion of a later 
letter to the Church at Rome, of which 
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the fragment vv. 3-20 became incorpo- 
rated with Romans. We thus account 
at once for the seeming repetition of the 
Benediction at v. 24, and also see a 
motive for its omission there in so many 
good MSS, there being no other example 
of such repetition. 


III. INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


(a.) Zhe Doxology. Objections to 
the genuineness of the Doxology drawn 
from its special character are directed 
either against its form, its phraseology, 
or its ideas. 

(1) The-Form. It is alleged that the be- 
ginning and the end (ro de Suvapery & tuas 
omypif~ar.... povp copy Dew dia “Incov 
Xpicrov, @ ; dofa K. 7. d.) show that 
there is a mixture of two different forms 
of Doxology. The whole difficulty lies 
in the superfluous Relative (6), and its 
position. This relative is omitted in 
the Vatican Codex and two cursives 
(33, 72), in f, the Latin of F, in Schaaf’s 
Syriac, and by Ongen (or Rufinus) in 
his commentary on the passage. Dr. 
Hort (‘ Journal of Philol.’ No. 5, p. 57) 
thinks that ‘‘@ is probably an intrusion, 
idewihstniding the presumption in 
favour of an irregular construction.” 
Godet thinks that when St. Paul began 
the sentence, he did not mean it to end 
thus—‘“‘to him be glory ”—but with 
some such thought as—“ to him I com- 
mend you” (cvviornpe das, Glockler). 

He adds “ We give glory to him who 
has done the work ; but in regard to him 
who 1s able to do it, we look to him to do 
it, we claim his help, we express our 
confidence in him and in his power.” 
But this reasoning is at once refuted by 
a glance at Eph. iii. 20, r@ 62 duvaperw 
2. atte 7 doa x7. AX. 

Meyer joins da “Incod Xpwrov with 
cope, “God who through Jesus Christ 
has shown himself the only wise,” the 
object of this harsh connexion being to 
avoid the supposed necessity of referring 
@ to the person last named, Jesus 
Christ, and so ascribing the glory to 
Him. This necessity is neither more 
nor less than in Heb. xu. 21; 1 Pet. iv. 
11, where see the notes. 

Ewald translates as if the order were 
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@ Sa “I. X. 9 Sofa, and supposes this 
natural order to have been changed for 
the sake of throwing an emphasis on 
“through Jesus Christ.” 

We can accept his translation as 
rightly expressing what St. Paul meant, 
but not his explanation of the unusual 
order, which is the main difficulty. 

Upon the whole we are disposed to 
agree with Dr. Hort that ‘‘ @ is probably 
an intrusion,” though of a very early 
date. We must admit that with so great 
a preponderance of external authority ¢ 
ought to be retained in the text now, 
whatever may have been its origin, 
But on the other hand the authorities 
for the omission are varied and of 
considerable value: while the intrusion 
might very easily have been caused by 
the presence of @ in the parallel passages 
Gal. 1.5; 2 Tim. iv. 18; Heb. xiii. 21; 
1 Pet. iv. 11. Riickert rejects 6, and 
Reiche, in his Critical Commentary, con- 
cludes that the writer of the Doxology 
borrowed it from Heb. xiii. 21 or Jude 25. 

The objection that St. Paul does not 
end his Epistles with a Doxology comes 
with little force from those who, hke 
Baur and Lucht, count only three 
Epistles, besides Romans, to be genuine. 

That the last clause of the Doxology 
is characteristic of St. Paul is seen in its 
close resemblance to xi. 36; Gal. i. 5; 
and its difference from 1 Pet. iv. 11; 
v. II. 

When Lucht urges that Doxologies 
forming long and complete sentences 
are not found in St. Paul’s Epistles, but 
only in Eph. iii. 20, 21; Phil. iv. 20; 
1 Tim. 1.17; 2 Pet. i. 18; Jude 24, 
25; we can only reply that the three 
Epistles first named are fo us St. Paul’s, 
and as such they help by their many 
points of resemblance to the Doxology 
in Romans to confirm its genuineness. 

Other objections to the length of the 
Doxology, to its numerous intermediate 
clauses, and to the mixture of strong emo- 
tion with profound doctrinal statements, 
are refuted by a due appreciation of the 
peculiar character of the Epistle. ‘“‘ The 
whole Epistle could hardly have a fitter 
close than a Doxology embodying the 
faith from which its central chapters 
proceed ” (Hort, p. 56). 
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“ The leading ideas contained in the 
whole Epistle, as they had already 
found in the introduction (i. 1-7) their 
preluding key-note, and again in xi. 33 
ff., their preliminary doxological expres- 
sion, now further receive, in the fullest 
unison of inspired piety, their concen- 
trated outburst for the true final conse- 
cration of the whole” (Meyer). 

(2) Diction. Lucht acknowledges that 
every single expression in the Doxology 
(except ceotynpévov) may be found in 
St. Paul’s genuine Epistles, by which he 
means Romans, Corinthians, and Gala- 
tians. 

The Passive ovyao8u is found no- 
where else in the N. T. or LXX: but 
St. Paul’s use of ceovynpevoy is fully 
justified by such passages as Eurip. 
‘Iphigenia in Tauris,’ 1076, wavra ovyy- 
Onoerat, Pindar, Ol. ix. 156, ceovyapévov 
ov oKaLOTEepoy xpi éxacrov, and many 
others. 

The objection that the several words 
and phrases of the Doxology, though 
found in the four great Epistles, are there 
used only in other meanings or con- 
nexions, will for most readers be sufh- 
ciently answered by Lucht’s further 
objection, that the Doxology in all these 
points agrees with what he calls non- 
Pauline writings, the Epistles to the 
Ephesians, Colossians, Timothy, and 
Titus. 

These points of agreement are indi- 
cated in our foot-notes: and it is only 
necessary to add that the expression 
“everlasting God” (aidvos @eds), to 
which Lucht objects, is fully justified 
by the usage of the LXX not only in 
Job xxxili. 12, aiwvios ydp éorw 6 érdvw 
Bporav, but also in the very stnking 
passage Gen. xxi. 33, éwexaAéoato ézi 
TO Gvoua Kupiov, @eds aiwvos. Here 
“‘ Jehovah is called the everlasting God 
as the eternally true, with respect to the 
eternal covenant which He established 
with Abraham xvi. 7” (Keil & De- 
litzsch). So remarkable a title must have 
been familiar to St. Paul, and its use here 
in reference to the same eternal covenant 
1S sO appropriate that the supposed 
objection is really a strong argument 
for St. Paul’s authorship. 

(3). Jdcas.—Lucht’s attempt to prove 
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that the Doxology has a Gnostic t.n- 
dency, and must therefore be of a post- 
Apostolic date, is rightly dismissed by 
Meyer as based only upon misinterpreta- 
tion and a pre-supposition that all except 
the four greater Epistles of St. Paul are 
spurious. 

(b.) Chapters av., xvi. The objections 
brought by Baur, and the extreme par- 
tisans of his School, against the genuine- 
ness of these two whole chapters can 
have little weight except for those who 
accept his general theory of the purpose 
of the Epistle, which we have already 
examined in § 7 and found untenable. 
Assuming the preponderance at Rome 
of a Judaizing party to whom the earlier 
portion of the Epistle would have been 
distasteful, Baur sees in the last two 
chapters the work of a later “ Paulinist 
writing in the spirit of the Acts of the 
Apostles, seeking to soothe the Judaists, 
and to promote the cause of unity, and 
therefore tempering the keen anti-Judaism 
of Paul with a milder and more concili- 
atory conclusion to his Epistle” (‘ Paulus,’ 
1, p. 365. 
Lucht, less bold than Baur, does not 
venture to treat the two chapters as 
wholly spurious: admitting that the 
original Epistle could not have ended at 
x1v. 23, he thinks that portions of the 
genuine conclusion are still to be found 
in chapters xv. and xvi. His theory 
is that the Roman clergy, fearing lest 
offence might be given by the Apostle’s 
treatment of ascetic scruples as “ the 
infirmities of the weak” (xv. 1.), withheld 
the conclusion of the letter from public 
use, and laid it up in their archives to- 
gether with a letter to the Ephesians 
which by mistake had been brought to 
Rome; and that these genuine Pauline 
materials were worked up by a later 
writer into the present form of the last 
two chapters. 

According to Volkmar (pp. 129-132) 
the latter part of the genuine letter was 
either lost or purposely suppressed, and 
in the znd Century two attempts were 
made to supply a fitting conclusion to 
xiv. 23: in the Eastern Church the 
Doxology was added (xvi. 25-27), in the 
Western Church the greater part of the 
last two chapters, namely xv. 1-32, XvL 
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3-16, and 17-20. Afterwards both ad- 
ditions were combined in various ways, 
and under this “ Catholic conglomerate ” 
of conciliatory matter lay the genuine 
conclusion long hidden, yet accurately 
preserved in two passages xv. 33—XVI. 2, 
and xvi. 21-24. 

To all these arbitrary hypotheses we 
may apply the remark of Hilgenfeld 
(‘ Einleitung,’ p. 323): ‘‘What is here 
regarded as un-Pauline only shews, ac- 
cording to my conviction, that since 
Marcion’s time there has been a one- 
sided picture of St. Paul, to which some 
still desire to make the true Paul cor- 
respond.” Compare in this Commentary 
the Introduction to 1 Peter, § 3. 

As regards the xvth Chapter we may 
confidently say that the result of modern 
criticism has been to prove beyond 
reasonable doubt that it is both the 
genuine work of St. Paul and an original 
portion of the Roman Epistle. “It is 
undeniable that xv. 1-13 belongs to xiv. 
and that xv. 14-33 forms the conclusion 
of the Epistle” (De Wette, ‘ Kurze Er- 
klarung,’ p. 204). Pfleiderer (‘ Paulinism,’ 
li, 41, note) expressly maintains with 
Hilgenfeld, ‘in spite of Baur, Lucht, and 
Lipsius,” that the chapter is genuine. 
The opposite opinion has now few ad- 
vocates even in Germany. 

In regard to Chapter xvi. the case is 
rather different. According to the con- 
jecture of Schulz, adopted by Ewald, 
Renan, Reuss, Farrar and others, the 
greater part of the chapter belonged to 
a genuine letter of St. Paul addressed, 
not to Rome, but to Ephesus. 

In considering this theory it will be 
convenient to examine each portion of 
the chapter separately. 


vu.1,2. Zhe Commendation of Phabe. 


It is objected that St. Paul could not 
have written this commendation of Phoebe 
to a distant Church, because he had 
shortly before expressed a disparaging 
opinion of commendatory letters (2 Cor. 
iii. 1). But if the Apostle in vindicating 
his authority asserts that he has no need 
of ‘ epistles of commendation,” it by no 
means follows that he thought them un- 
necessary for all persons. A woman 
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undertaking a journey to a distant city 
might well need to be commended to 
the care of the Christian community, 
especially if she was (as is generally 
supposed) the bearer of the. Apostle’s 
own Epistle: compare the commendation 
of Timothy in 1 Cor. xvi. 10, 11. 

Another objection is brought against 
the description of Phcebe as being “a 
servant (Sudxovos) of the church which ts 
at Cenchreae,” on the ground that the 
office of “‘deaconess” was of later origin. 
The objection would have had some 
force if the title (8axovooa), which was 
of later origin, had been used. We read 
in x Cor. xvi. 15 that the household of 
Stephanas had devoted themselves to the 
ministry of the saints (€ragav éavrovs eis 
dvaxoviav rots dyios): and such self-dedi- 
cation to a special work, though quite 
consistent with a formal designation to 
the office, would even without it have 
been sufficient to justify the application 
of the general term dtdxovos as descriptive 
of Phoebe in her work at Cenchreae. 
See our note on the passage. 

In whatever way Phoebe had been “a 
succourer (xpootaris) of many,” and of 
St. Paul himself also, there is nothing in 
such service inconsistent with his fre- 
quent assertions that he had not accepted 
any maintenance from the Churches of 
Achaia, for these assertions are all of 
an earlier date (x Cor. ix. 15-18; 2 Cor. 
Xl, 7-123 xl. 13-18). 

For the opinion that this commendation 
was addressed to the Church of Ephesus, 
not to Rome, we can discover no reason 
at all: the suggestion that from Cen- 
chreae she would be sailing towards 
Ephesus and away from Rome is suf- 
ficiently answered by saying that she may 
have been sailing not from Cenchreae, 
but from Lechaeum, the port on the 
Corinthian Gulf, and in that case would 
pass through Corinth on her way. Legal 
business would be more likely to take 
her to Rome than to any other city. 


vv. 3-5. Salutation sent to Aquila and 
Priscilla. 


We learn from Acts xvill. 1, 2 that 
these persons being Jews of Pontus 
were driven from Rome by the edict of 
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Claudius (A.D. 52); they were joined by 
St. Paul at Corinth, and thence sailed 
with him to Ephesus in the spring of the 
year 54, where they remained (Acts xviil. 
19), and established “a church in ther 
house” (1 Cor. xvi. 19). From Ephesus 
they sent a salutation to Corinth in St. 
Paul’s rst Epistle about April a.p. 57. 
Ten or twelve months later St. Paul, ac- 
cording to Rom. xvi. 3, sends a saluta- 
tion to them “and to the church that ts 
in their house” at Rome. In answer to 
M. Renan’s objection that this would 
assign to them “too nomadic a life,” 
Bp. Lightfoot asks with good reason, 
‘“‘ Ts there any real difficulty in supposing 
that they returned to Rome in this in- 
terval of a year more or less, and that 
St. Paul should have been made ac- 
quainted with their return, seeing that 
his own travels meanwhile had _ lain 
mainly on the route between Ephesus 
and Rome” (‘Journal of Philology,’ 1869, 
p. 276). In answer to the further ob- 
jection that Aquila and Pniscilla appear 
again at Ephesus (2 Tim. iv. rg) the 
Bishop asks with equally good reason, 
“Is it at all improbable that after an 
interval of nearly ten (eight?) years they 
should again revisit this important city ? 
They were wanderers not only by the 
exigencies of their trade, but also by the 
obligations of their missionary work” 
(‘J. of Phil.’ p. 277). 

So far as the internal character of the 
passage 1s concerned it might have been 
addressed either to the Church of Ephesus 
or to Rome: in favour of the latter 
destination a prima facte presumption 
is raised by its appearance in the Epistle 
to the Romans. It contains no indica- 
tion of ¢he-time at which it was wnitten. 

v. 5b. It does not follow from the 
description of Epaenetus as “the jfirst- 
Jruits of Asta unto Christ” that this 
greeting was sent to him in Asia, i.e. in 
Ephesus. Being named in immediate 
connexion with Aquila and Priscilla it is 
very probable that he, like Apollos, had 
been instructed by them and had at- 
tached himself to their company, whether 
at Ephesus or at Rome. 

Of the 22 other persons named in 7. 
6-15 not one can be shewn to have been 
at Ephesus, but it is assumed that only 
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at Ephesus could St. Paul have had so 
many friends as are here saluted. Against 
this assumption we have to set several 
unquestionable facts. 

(1) “ Urbanus, Rufus, Ampliatus, 
Julia and Junia are specifically Roman 
names” (Lucht, p. 137). 

(2) Besides the first four of these names 
ten others, Stachys, Apelles, Tryphaena, 
Tryphosa, Hermes, Hermas, Patrobas (or 
Patrobius), Philologus, Julia, Nereus, are 
found in the sepulchral inscnptions on 
the Appian way as the names of persons 
connected with “ Caesar’s household” 
(Phil. iv. 22) and contemporary with St. 
Paul. Bp. Lightfoot in his most inter- 
esting essay on the passage has pointed 
out that while some of these names are 
too common to afford any safe ground for 
identifying the persons, others (Stachys, 
Tryphaena, Patrobas, Philologus, Nereus) 
are comparatively rare, and yet are found 
on the monuments of the imperial house- 
hold at this period. The household of 
Aristobulus and the household of Nar- 
cissus could be onlyat Rome. ‘A com- 
bination such as Philologus and Julia,” 
writes Bp. Lightfoot, “affords [more] 
solid ground for inference: and in other 
cases, as in the household of Narcissus, 
the probable circumstances suggest a 
connexion with the palace. If so, an 
explanation has been found of the refer- 
ence to members of Caesar’s household in 
the Philippian letter. At all events this 
investigation will not have been useless, 
if it has shewn that the names and 
allusions at the close of the Roman 
Epistle are in keeping with the circum- 
stances of the Metropolis in St. Paul’s 
day: for thus it will have supplied an 
answer to two forms of objection; the 
one denying the genuineness of the last 
two chapters of this letter, and the other 
allowing their genuineness, but detaching 
the salutations from the rest and assign- 
ing them to another epistle.” 

The answer seems to be conclusive 
both as to the genuineness of the salu- 
tations, and as to ‘the place to which 
they were addressed, namely, Rome and 
not Ephesus. 

But it does not remove what is after 
all the chief difficulty of the chapter, 
that at ‘te time of writing his Epistle to 
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the Romans, St. Paul cannot easily be 
supposed to have had such an intimate 
knowledge of so many of the Christians 
at Rome. In the ‘Journal of Philo- 
logy, 1869, No. 4, p. 274, Bishop Light- 
foot, in reply to M. Renan, has sug- 
gested another explanation: ‘* Will not 
a man studiously refrain from mention- 
ing individual names where he is ad- 
dressing a large circle of friends, feeling 
that it is invidious to single out some 
for special mention, where an exhaus- 
tive list is impossible? On the other 
hand, where only a limited number are 
known to him, he can name all, and no 
offence is given.” In support of this 
explanation, it is urged that in other 
Epistles of St. Paul the number of 
names mentioned is in inverse propor- 
tion to his familiarity with the church to 
which he is writing : to Corinth, Thessa- 
lonica, and Philippi no salutations 
properly so called are addressed. “On 
the other hand, in the Epistle to the 
Colossians, whom the Apostle had never 
visited, certain persons are saluted by 
name.” When we turn, however, to 
Colossians, we find only one salutation 
properly so called, ie. addressed to a 
particular person by name: “ Vymphas 
and the church which is in his house.” 
The example is therefore no parallel 
to the Roman salutations in which, in- 
cluding Aquila and Priscilla, twenty-four 
persons are saluted by name, besides 
several households. 

This serious difficulty, and some others, 
are wholly removed, if, as we believe, the 
whole passage xvi. 3-20, belonged 
originally to a second letter addressed 
by St. Paul to the Roman Church after 
his release from his first imprisonment at 
Rome. On that supposition, the unusual 
number of salutations is at once ex- 
plained, and the indications of intimate 
personal knowledge of so many members 
of the Church, some of whom seem to 
have belonged to “ Caesar’s household,” 
not only raise no difficulty, but be- 
come the strongest proofs of a genuine 
letter. 

In that case, Aquila and Priscilla may 
well be thought to have either preceded 
or followed St. Paul to Rome, and there 
to have alleviated his wearisome im- 
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prisonment, and even risked their lives 
for his sake. 

Andronicus and Junia (v. 7), being as 
kinsmen of St. Paul, Jews by birth, well 
known to the other Apostles, and “in 
Christ” before St. Paul himself, must have 
been converted elsewhere than in Rome, 
most probably in Jerusalem. But when 
were they fellow-prisoners of St. Paul ? 
If this descnption was written before his 
first imprisonment at Rome, we are left 
to conjecture that they may have shared 
some one of his many imprisonments, of 
which nothing more is known. But how 
much more forcible and appropriate is 
the description, if after his release and 
departure from Rome, he sent this 
salutation to two of those who had been 
his fellow-captives there. The word 
itself (ovvatypaAwrovs) confirms the con- 
jecture, for it is used nowhere else in 
the N.T., except concerning Aristarchus 
(Col. iv. 10), and Epaphras (Philem. 23), 
both of whom were Paul’s fellow-captives 
in Rome, 

It has been thought a difficulty that 
none of the persons named in vv. 3-16, 
are mentioned in the Epistles written 
from Rome during the first imprison- 
ment. ‘ How is it” (asks Dr. Farrar), 
“that not one of these exemplary twenty- 
six are among the three Jewish friends 
who are alone faithful to him, even be- 
fore the Neronian persecutions began, 
and only a few years after this letter was 
despatched (Col. iv. ro, 11)?” 

The answer is easy, if the passage 
(vv. 3-16), was addressed to Rome after 
the first imprisonment. For in Philip- 
pians, the salutations are only general: 
“The brethren which are with me greet 
you. All the saints salute you, chiefly 
they that are of Caesar’s household” (iv. 
21, 22); in Colossians and Philemon, 
the persons named as sending saluta- 
tions are St. Paul's companions and 
fellow-labourers, and there is not the 
slightest reason to believe that any one 
of them was a permanent inhabitant of 
Rome. It was not likely, therefore, 
that St. Paul, writing from a distance to 
Rome, should send them greeting : 
they probably left Rome when he did, 
if not before. 

In like manner, it will be found, that 
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most of the difficulties felt in regarding 
wv. 3-16 as written at Rome in a.p. 58, 
are easily removed, if we suppose it to 
have been written after his first im- 
prisonmeut, The accumulation of names, 
the endearing epithets, the character- 
istic descriptions of so many of the 
Roman Christians, no longer present 
any difficulties, but are, on the contrary, 
most natural after the Apostle’s long 
imprisonment, with its many opportu- 
nities of gaining converts to the faith, of 
forming intimate friendships, and of re- 
ceiving much necessary help and kindness. 

The warning against false teachers 
(vv.. 17-20) is not merely consistent 
with this supposition of a later date, 
but adds much to its probability. For 
during his imprisonment at Rome St. 
Paul writes to the Philippians (L r5— 
17), “Some indeed preach Christ even 
of envy and strife; and some also of good 
will: the one preach Christ of conten- 
tion, not sincerely, supposing to add 
affiiction to my bonds: but the other of 
love.” It is evident that the warning 
(Rom. xvi. 17-20) is much more natural 
and forcible, if written after St. Paul 
had quitted Rome, leaving these false 
Teachers behind him. 

If this theory, that Rom. xvi. 3-20 Is 
part of a letter wntten to Rome after 
St. Paul's imprisonment there, be ac- 
cepted as in itself probable, it will help 
to confirm the tradition of a second im- 
prisonment, and the authenticity of the 
Pastoral Epistles. 


§ 9.1 AUTHORITIES FOR THE TEXT. 
(1) Uncial Greek Manuscripts. 


(a) The same as for the Gospels and 
Acts, 

% Codex Sinaiticus contains the Pauline 
Epistles entire. 

A. Codex Alexandrinus: wants 2 Cor. iv. 13— 
xii. 6. 

B. Codex Vaticanus : Heb, ix. 14—xiii. 25 by 
a later hand. 

C. Codex Ephraem Syri: wants the following 
Lanags Sougee . 

Rom. ii. 5—iii. 21 ; ix. 6—x.°15 3 xi. 31— 

xiii. 10. 


1 For references in the notes to § 9 for discus- 
sions on ‘‘The Law,” and ‘‘ The Flesh,” see 
Appendix to this Introduction. 
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- 1 Cor. vii. 18—ix. 6; xiii. 8—xv. 40. 
2 Cor. x. 8—Geal. i. 20. 
Eph. i. 1—ii. 18; iv. 17—Phil. i. 22 
Phil. iii. 5—iv. 23. 
1 Thess. ii. 9—2 Thess. iii. 18. 
Heb. i. 1—ii. 4; vil. 26—ix. 15; x. 24— 
xii, 15. 
1 Tim. 1. 1—iii. 9 3 v. 20—vi. 21. 


For notices of these famous Uncial 
MSS. see Scrivener, ‘Introduction to 
the Criticism of the N. T.’ 2nd ed., 
pp. 83-109, Tischendorf, 7th ed., Prole- 
gomena cxxxv.—cli,, and ‘N. T. Graece, 
ex Sin, Cod.,’ 1865. Compare also the 
Introduction to St. John’s. Gospel, 
pp. Ixxxix.—xciv., and the Introduc- 
tion to Acts, pp. 345, 346. 

(6) The following MSS. are not the 
same as those which are known by the 
same letters in the Gospels. 


D. Codex Claromontanus, a very important 
MS. of the 6th century, Greek and 
Latin. It contains St. Paul’s Epistles 
entire, except Rom.i. 1-7 ; alsoin Rom. 
i. 24-27 the Latin only, in Rom. i. 
27-30 both Greek and Latin, and in 
1 Cor. xiv. 13-22 the Greek only are 
supplied by later hands, See Scrivener, 
p. 151, Tischendorf (7th ed.), p. clxxxi. 

E. Codex Sangermanensis, a mere transcript 
of D, made by some ignorant scribe: 
‘*the Greek is manifestly worthless, and 
should long since have been removed 
from the list of authorities’ (Scrivener, 
p. 153). The Latin (e) is thought to be 
a little better. 

F. Codex Augiensis, Greek and Latin, of the 
Oth century, at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, edited by Scrivener, 1859. ‘‘ The 
Epistles of St. Paul are defective in 
Rom. i. 1—iii. 19 ; and the Greek alone 
in 1 Cor. iii. 8—16; vi. 7-14; Col. ii. 
1-8; Philem. 21-25.” In the Epistle 
to the Hebrews the Greek is wholly 
lost. See Scrivener, p. 154; Tisch. (7), 
p- clxxxv. 

G. Boernerianus, at Dresden, part of the same 
volume as A of the Gospels, Codex 
Sangallensis, of the 9th century. The 
Greek text of 13 Epistles of St. Paul is 
from the same source as F, both being 

robably derived from a stichometrical 
{S. much older than themselves. The 
interlinear Latin is the Itala much 
altered. See Scrivener, p. 157; Tisch. 
(7), p. clxxxviii. It wants Rom. i. 1-§; 
li, 16-26; and in the other Pauline 
Epistles the same passages which are 
wanting in F. 

K. Mosquensis, a MS. of the 9th century, at 
Moscow, containing the Catholic Epistles 
entire, and St. Paul’s Epistles, except 
Rom. x. 18, 1 Cor. vi. 13, and 1 Cor. 
viii, 7-11. Scrivener, p. 149. 
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L. Codex Angelicus, formerly Passionei, of 
the oth century, contains Acts .(begin- 
ning at vill. 10), the Catholic Epistles, 
St. Paul’s, and Hebrews as far as xiii. 


10. 

P. Codex Porfirianus, a palimpsest of the 9th 
century, edited by Tischendorf in the 
5th and 6th volumes of his ‘Monumenta 
Sacra Inedita.”’ It contains Acts, all the 
Epistles, and the Apocalypse, but is 
defective in the following among other 
passages : Rom. ii. 15—iil. § ; viil. 33— 
ix. II; xl. 22—xii. 1. See Scrivener, 
p. 150. 


The readings of all the MSS. hitherto 
mentioned, are quoted by Tischendorf 
(8), and of all except E, by Tregelles. 

The letters F*, H, I, M, indicate cer- 
tain ancient and valuable fragments of 
uncial MSS., of which notices will be 
found in Scrivener, pp. 154-160. 

(2) Of Cursive Greek MSS. there are 
for St. Paul’s Epistles, nearly 300: the 
following are cited by Tregelles through- 
out his text, and frequently by Tischen- 
dorf. 


17 (=Evang. 33), on parchment, of the 11th 
century, at Paris. 

37 (Ev. 69), of the 14th century, at Leicester. 

47, in the Bodleian, of the 11th century. 


Tischendorf also names 67** as con- 
taining remarkable readings, very similar 
to B. 


3) Verstons. 


The most ancient versions, especially 
the Latin, are of great importance for 
the criticism of the Greek text, being 
credible witnesses of its form at a time 
one or two centuries earlier than the 
oldest extant MSS. 

The Old Latin, or Itala (it), dating 
from the 2nd century, is represented in 
St. Paul’s Epistles chiefly by the Latin 
versions (d, e, f, g), attached to the 
Greek Uncials D, E, F,G.  Tischen- 
dorf also quotes (gue) certain fragments 
of the 6th century, attached to the 
Gothic version of the Wolfenbiittel 
palimpsests (Codex Guclferbytianus), 
which contain Rom. xi. 33—xii. 5; xii 
17—Xill. I ;.XiV. 9-20; XV. 3-13. 

A few fragments (r), have also been 
found on the covers of the Frisingen 
MS. at Munich, containing parts of 
Rom. xiv., xv., and other passages of 
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St. Paul’s Epistles enumerated by Tis- 
chendorf (7), Proleg. p. ccxlvi. 

The Vulgate, or Latin version cor- 
rected by Jerome, is best represented by 
the two following MSS. of the 6th century. 

Codex Amiatinus (am), edited by 
Tischendorf, and adopted by Tregelles 
as the basis of his Latin text, was for- 
merly in the Monastery of Monte Amia- 
tino, but is now at Florence. ‘“ It was 
written about the year 541, by the 
Abbot Servandus ” (Tisch. 8, p. ccxlvii.). 

Codex Fuldensis (fu), in the Abbey 
of Fulda, in Hesse Cassel, was written 
in 546, by order of Victor, Bishop of 
Capua, and corrected and dated with 
his own hand. It is remarkable for the 
peculiar system of capitulation prefixed 
to the Epistle to the Romans, on which 
see above, § 8, p. 22. 

On the Syriac, and other ancient ver- 
sions used for criticism of the Text, the 
reader is referred to Tischendorf,‘Scri- 
vener, or the Introductions to the N. T. 
by Tregelles, Bleek, and Hilgenfeld. 


(4) Fathers. 


Among the Greek Fathers, Origen 
stands pre-eminent as “the prince of 
ancient Critics” (Tischendorf). In his 
Commentary on the Romans, various 
readings are often expressly discussed, 
and in such cases his testimony is indis- 
putable. Next to him Tischendorf 
ranks Clement of Alexandria, and 
Irenzeus: the work of the latter ‘Against 
all Heretics,’ is extant for the most part 
only in a very ancient Latin translation ; 
but an illustration of its great value will 
be found in our Additional Note on 
Rom. v. 6. 

Chrysostom’s Homilies on all the 
Pauline Epistles are often useful to the 
critic of the text, as well as invaluable 
to the interpreter. 

The earliest Latin Commentary on 
St. Paul’s Epistles is that which is 
found in the works of St. Ambrose, and 
usually ascribed to Hilary the Deacon 
(Ambrosiaster), who is supposed to have 
lived at the close of the 3rd century. 

On the value of the Fathers as wit- 
nesses to the Text, see Tischendorf (7) 
pp. cclvy.—cclxix. 
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§ 10. CONTENTS AND ARGUMENT. 


The main Divisions of the Epistle are 
clearly marked : 


I. The Introduction, 1. 1-15 ; 

II. The Doctrine, “'The Righteous- 
ness of God by Faith,” i. 16—viu. ; 

III. The Doctrine reconciled with 
Israel’s unbelief, ix.—x1. ; 

IV. Exhortation to Christian Duties, 
general and special, xii. r—xv. 13; 

V. Conclusion, xv. 14—xvl. 27. 


I. THE INTRODUCTION: 


(a) Address of the Epistle (i. 1-7) ; 

(b) The Writer’s Motives (8-15). 

(a) THE INTRODUCTION is marked 
throughout by an earnest desire to win 
for himself and for his Gospel the con- 
fidence and goodwill of an important 
Christian community to which as yet he 
was personally unknown. This motive 
is seen in the threefold description of 
the official character which gives him the 
right to address them, as being Christ's 
servant, duly called to the Apostleship, 
and set apart as a chosen vessel to carry 
a message of glad tidings from God 
(v. 1). 

In that message God's promises to 
His ancient people are fulfilled in Him 
who was both born of the seed of David 
to be Israel’s Messiah, and proved by 
the Resurrection to be that Son of God 
who giveth life unto the world and hath 
all the Heathen for His inheritance. The 
Apostle of One who is thus manifested 
as the Saviour of the world must speak 
in His name to “ad/ nations,” and there- 
fore to those at Rome also who by a 
Divine calling are already His (vv. 2-6: 
see above, pp. 12, 13). To all such who 
are in Rome, whether Jew or Gentile, 
beloved of God as partakers of His holy 
calling, Paul the Apostle sends this 
greeting: ‘‘ Grace to you and peace from 
God our Father, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ” (v. 7). 

(b) To make his Apostolic claims the 
more acceptable St. Paul expresses his 
personal interest in the welfare of his 
readers, in thanksgiving for their faith 
(v. 8), in prayer that he may be per- 
mitted to see them (vv. 9-12), and in an 
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assurance that he has long desired and 
still is eager to fulfil the duty of preach- 
ing the Gospel at Rome (vv. 13-15). 


II. THe Doctrine: “THE RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS OF Gop BY FAITH :” 


(a) The Theme (i. 16, 17) ; 

(b) The universal need of Righteous- 
ness (1. 18—ili. 20) ; 

(c) The Universality of Righteousness 
by Faith (iii. 21—v.) ; 

(d) The Sanctification of the Believer 
(vi.—viii. ). 

(a) THEME OF THE EPISTLE, 


The mention of the Gospel, which 
St. Paul would fain have preached at 
Rome in person, leads naturally to a 
description of it as the great Theme of 
his Epistle (vv. 16, 17). In this brief 
statement of the subject we discern 
already the leading thoughts and main 
scope of the treatise which follows. The 
Gospel is no mere word of man, but 
(1) a “power of God” directed to man’s 
salvation ; a power which can not only 
do “ what the Law could not do” (viii. 3), 
save from sin, but also create and im- 
part a new life of nghteousness. 

(2) This “power of God unto salva- 
tion” is universal in its purpose, being 
needed and intended for ‘“‘every one,” 
and in this universality “the Jew” is 
expressly included by name with “ the 
Greek” or Gentile world. The priority 
assigned to the Jew in the received 
reading (mparov) does not mean that he 
is to have a preference and advantage, 
but only that the salvation long promised 
to the Fathers is to be offered to him 
first: its condition is the same for him 
and for the Gentile: God’s salvation is 
(3) for “every one that believeth.” This 
definition of the Gospel as bringing sal- 
vation to every believer is confirmed in 
7’, 17,0n which see the notes. 

(b) THE UNIVERSAL NEED OF RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS is seen in the unrighteousness 
of all, first of the Gentile (i. 18-32), and 
then of the Jew (ii. 1— iii. 20). 

The foundation which St. Paul lays in 
this section (1. 18-32) is too broad and 
deep for an argument intended only to 
serve some occasional purpose arising 
out of the peculiar circumstances of the 
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Christians at Rome. Had it been his 
sole or chief purpose to remove the pre- 
judices and abate the claims of Jewish 
Christians, there would have been no 
adequate motive for his elaborate de- 
scription of the depravity of the Heathen 
world. So terrible a picture of sins 
against God and against nature, from 
some of the worst of which the Jews 
were comparatively free, must have been 
intended primarily to arouse the con- 
science of the Heathens themselves, and 
to prove their need of righteousness. 
Subordinate to this main purpose is the 
rhetorical use which the Apostle makes 
of the moral indignation which such 
a description could not fail to rouse in 
the Jew against the “sinners of the 
Gentiles.” 

Looking back from this point at the 
Introduction (vv. I-15) we can under- 
stand St. Paul’s anxiety to commend 
himself and his Gospel to the Romans, 
without assuming any intention either to 
attack or to conciliate an adverse Juda- 
izing majority. His motive, which we 
can now clearly discern, was simply an 
earnest desire to win from all a favour- 
able hearing for a Gospel which must at 
the outset be unwelcome both to Jew 
and Gentile, and more especially to the 
Jew, because it is founded on the fact 
that all alike are under sin, and exposed 
to God’s wrath. The same motive ex- 
plains why the order of v. 17 is reversed, 
and the Gentile first brought in guilty 
with the full assent of the Jew, who 
suddenly finds himself involved in the 
same condemnation: compare the note 
On lL I. 

Knowing even more clearly than the 
Heathen “‘ the judgment of God, that they 
who do such things are worthy of death,” 
the man who judges them, and does the 
same, is without excuse (il. 1, 2). No 
personal privilege can exempt him from 
judgment, for God is no respecter of 
persons, but will render to every man 
according to his deeds, to the Jew first 
and also to the Gentile (zv. 3-11). The 
law will not benefit the Jew unless he 
be a doer of the law: even the Gentile 
will be judged by the law written on his 
heart (vv. 12-16). In vain therefore 
the Jew glories in a law which he does 
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not keep, and in a circumcision which is 
only that of the flesh, not of the heart 


(vv. 17-29). 


iii, 1-8, THE Jews OBJECTIONS 
ANSWERED. 


Has then the Jew no real advantage ? 
Yes, the oracles containing God’s pro- 
mises. Though disbelieved by some, 
their truth is unimpaired: they shall yet 
be fulfilled (vv. 1-4: compare ix. 6; 
Xl. 25-32). 

Man’s unbelief exalts God's faithful- 
ness. Is God unrighteous then in 
punishing this unbelief? Nay, for then 
it would be unrighteous to judge any 
sin. Yet if sin is overruled unto His 
glory, why judge the sinner? Why 
should we not rather go on sinning to 
His greater glory? The very thought 
deserves God’s righteous condemnation. 


g-20. THE SCRIPTURES CONFIRM 
THE CHARGE OF UNIVERSAL SINFUL- 
NESS. 


If the Jew is exempted from Judgment 
neither by the Law, nor by circumcision, 
nor by the promises which remain true 
in spite of his unbelief—What then re- 
mains? Can we claim to be better in 
fact than the Heathen? Can we say 
that we Jews are “doers of the law?” 
Nay, in no wise: for the charge before 
made, that all are under sin, is con- 
firmed by our own Scriptures. They 
testify that all, Jews as well as Heathens, 
are transgressors of God’s law: and that 
law is binding on the Jew to whom it 
directly speaks God’s commandments, 
that his mouth as well as every other 
may be stopped, and all brought into 
judgment before God, because by law 
man cannot attain to righteousness, but 
only to knowledge of sin. 

Even apart from the repeated mention 
of the name “ Jew” in this and the pre- 
ceding chapter, it is evident that the 
errors which St. Paul uproots, and the 
sins which he condemns, are not those of 
the Jewish Christian, but of the unbeliev 
ing Jew. In the readiness to judge others, 
and the presumptuous hope of personal 
exemption from God's judgment (ii. 1- 
16), in the arrogance, hypocrisy, and self- 
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complacency of the sinner who in the 
midst of his sins makes his boast of 
God and the Law, and is confident that 
he is “ a guide of the blind, a light of them 
which are in darkness” (17-24), in the 
absolute reliance on circumcision (25— 
29), in the daring protest, “ Why yet 
am I also judged as a sinner?” (ill. 7); 
repeated in 1x. 19, “ Why doth he yet 
find fault?”—in all this we see some- 
thing very different from the legal and 
ceremonial tendencies of Jewish Christi- 
anity, we see the glaring sins and errors of 
Judaism itself in its worst state of cor- 
ruption. 


(c) THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS OF FAITH. 


From the universal need of the sal- 
vation described in i. 16, 17 St. Paul 
now passes on to its actual manifesta- 
tion. He has shown that all alike are 
under sin, all exposed to God’s wrath: 
the privileges of the Jew, though real and 
great, do not exempt him from judgment, 
nor does the law enable him to attain by 
his own works to righteousness. “ But 
now,” in the new dispensation of the 
Gospel, in contrast to wrath revealed 
from heaven against the unnghteousness 
of man, we see the “righteousness of 
God revealed from faith to faith.” This 
is the second point in the proof of the 
Thesis laid down in i. 16, 17. 


lil. 21-26. THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GoD 
MADE MANIFEST. 


The essential characteristics of the 
righteousness of God are here com- 
bined. 

(1) Independent of “law” as a con- 
dition of earning righteousness, it is wit- 
nessed by “the daw” as a Divine revela- 
tion (v. 21).. 

(2) The mode in which man receives 
itis “through faith in Jesus Christ,” 
in which definition faith is seen to be the 
principle of that personal living union 
between Christ and the believer (v. 22) 
which is the root in man of all justifying 
and all sanctifying righteousness. 

(3) Its universal destination ‘“‘ sso 
alland upon all them that believe” results 
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from the nature of faith, as a condition 
corresponding to the true relation of all 
mankind to God, and therefore fitted to 
supply the universal want of “ the glory 
of God” (vv. 22, 23; Compare the notes 
on 1. 16, 17 as to the nature of faith). 

(4) The free and gratuitous character 
of God's salvation is seen, in that all who 
partake of it are justified not by merit 
but “freely by His grace” (v. 24). 

(5) The substance of salvation, the 
gift which God’s grace bestows and 
man’s faith accepts, is “ the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus” (v. 24). 

(6) The first cause of this redemp- 
tion is God the Father's love: its 
method, “ profitiation,” i.e. an expiation 
for sin by which man is restored to 
God’s favour : the efficient cause of pro- 
pitiation, the one true sacrifice, Christ 
“in His own blood:” the appropriation 
by man of this redemption, “ through 
fatth:” the purpose of God in thus 
setting forth Christ,—“for an ex- 
hibition of his righteousness,” 
because He had suffered the sins of 
former generations to pass unpunished 
in the forbearance which He exercised 
“in view of the exhibition of 
his righteousness” in this present 
time,’ that now He might be both 
righteous Himself as condemning sin 
and the author of righteousness to him, 
“that is of faith in Jesus,” te. 
who sees in the death of Christ the 
death for sin which he has_ himself 
deserved, and the death unto sin of 
which he is henceforth to partake. 


lil, 27-31. JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH 
INDEPENDENT OF Law. 


The righteousness of God, not being 
earned by works of law, excludes man’s 
boasting (vv. 27, 28), recognises one 
God as the author of salvation for Jew 
and Gentile (vz. 29, 30), and far from 
abolishing “law,” establishes it in its 
true character as a law of faith : compare 
VIL, 4. 


Iv. I-25. THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD 
IS WITNESSED BY THE LAW AND 
THE PROPHETS. 


Even Abraham, the great pattern ot 
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righteousness, was justified by faith and 
not by merit of works (vv. 1-5), in 
accordance with David’s description of 
the blessedness of free and undeserved 
forgiveness (vv. 6-8). 

The righteousness of God is for all, 
not for the circumcised only: for cir- 
cumcision was not the cause but the 
sign and seal of Abraham’s justification 
by faith, marking him out as the father 
of all them that believe (vv. 9-12). 

The inheritance of the Promise, de- 
pending not on Jaw but on faith, is made 
sure to a// the seed (vv. 13-17). 

Abraham’s faith, both in its strength, 


and in its object— God who quickeneth 


the dead,” is recorded for our example 
(vv. 17-25). 


Vv. I-II. REDEMPTION BY THE DEATH 
oF CHRIST. 


The blessings received by those who 
are “justified freely by God's grace 
through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus” (ill, 24, 25) are Peace, Joy, and 
Hope of glory, all founded on God’s 
love, which having reconciled enemies 
by Christ’s death will much more surely 
save the reconciled by His life. 


v. 12-21. THE UNIVERSALITY OF SAL- 
VATION BY FAITH, LIKE THE UNIVER- 
SALITY OF SIN, IS BASED ON THE 
UNItTy OF MANKIND IN ADAM AND 
IN CHRIST. 


In the preceding argument the uni- 
versal sinfulness of man _ has been 
established as a fact to which experience 
and Scripture both bear witness, but 
simply as a fact without any declaration 
of the cause of its universality. 

On the other hand the universal salva- 
tion which God has prepared depends 
on Chnist alone: instead of each man 
earning the pardon of his sins by 
virtue of his own repentance and subse- 
quent obedience to the law, One dies for 
all, and for His sake not only forgive- 
ness but righteousness and life are 
bestowed on all that believe in Him 
(v. 6-11). The universality of salva- 
tion is thus traced to its cause in the 
principle that “the many,” “the 
all,” are included in “the One,” 
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The Apostle now extends and com- 
pletes his argument by showing that the 
Old Testament traces the universality 
of sin and death to the same principle: 
the one man through whom sin and 
death came into the world, and passed 
upon all men, is a type of the One 
through Whom come righteousness and 
life to all (vv, 12-14). 

But this comparison involves also a 
contrast: God’s grace is greater and 
more abundant than man’s transgression : 
righteousness and life are in their nature 
mightier powers than sin and death. 
If sin and death could pass from one to 
all, much more shall nghteousness and 
life (vv, 15-19). 

We notice in v. 18 a pregnant phrase 
“yustification of life,” which combines 
and reconciles two leading elements of 
St. Paul’s doctrine of salvation. On 
these two elements taken separately two 
opposite systems of doctrine have been 
raised, namely justification by imputa- 
tion only, and justification by or on 
account of actual righteousness wrought 
in man by fa:th working through love. 

The phrase “‘ yustification of life” occurs 
at a point of St. Paul’s argument where 
these two elements of his teaching meet : 
for the doctrine of justification by faith 
without works of law ending with c. 1v., 
and the doctrine of life in Christ, as the 
remedy for inherent sin and source of 
inherent righteousness, beginning at 
c. v., are both included in “justification 
of life” Faith, whereby we receive 
God's justifying sentence, is also the 
means by which we receive the new 
“ Zife” that brings forth righteousness or 
holiness of living. 

“Tf there had been a /aw given which 
could have given life, verily righteousness 
should have been by /aw” (Gal. ii. 21). 
But no place has yet been found for 
law in this “justification of life.” St. 
Paul, however, now proceeds to show 
that “‘ daw” itself was in one way sub- 
servient to grace, even by multiplying 
transgression (vv. 20, 21). 

Reserving his explanation of this 
purpose of the law to Ch. vu, the 
Apostle hastens at once to meet the 
formidable difficulty which so strange a 
statement could not fail to raise in the 
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mind not only of a conscientious Jew 
but of every thoughtful reader. 


(d) Tre SANCTIFICATION OF THE BE- 
LIEVER. 


In iii 8, St. Paul has alluded very 
briefly to a false charge that by his 
teaching he encouraged the wicked 
thought, “ Let us do evil that good may 
come.” His doctrine of grace has in 
fact in all ages been misrepresented by 
unscrupulous opponents and perverted 
by hypocritical supporters. His own 
answer to the question, “ Shall we 
continue in sin, that grace may abound }?” 
should have made such perversion of 
his teaching impossible. That answer 
is founded on the same mystical union 
between Christ and the believer which is 
also the ground of his justification: and 
the doctrine of God’s free grace through 
faith in Christ is thus found to be the 
only sure foundation for holiness of life. 


vi. THE Morat EFFECTS OF JUSTIFI- 
CATION BY FAITH. 


The believer baptized into the death 
of Christ both dies with Him to sin, and 
rises in Him to newness of life (vv. 1-11). 
Let this truth be realised henceforth in 
your lives (vv. 12, 13), for this is the 
right effect of being no longer ‘‘ under 
law but under grace” (v. 14), that you 
are released from the bondage of sin, 
and set free for the service of God (vz. 
15-23), free, and yet “‘ servants to right- 
cousness unto sanctification.” 


vii. DELIVERANCE FROM THE BONDAGE 
oF LAW AND OF SIN. 


Hitherto St. Paul has spoken of the 
law in a negative sense: he has shown 
that it had not in fact enabled the Jew 
(Ch. it), and according to the Scripture 
could not enable any man, to attain to 
righteousness by works, but only to a 
knowledge of sin (iii. 20); that it has no 
part in the manifestation of the right- 
eousness of God, except as a witness 
(ili, 21); that as a law of works it could 
not exclude man’s boasting (iii 27) ; 
that it was not attached as a condition 
to the inheritance of Abraham’s blessing 
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(iv. 13); that it worketh wrath (iv. 15) ; 
that its effect was the imputation of sin, 
and the multiplication of transgression 
(v. 13, 20); and thus under law men 
were brought into bondage to sin (vi. 14). 

Such a disparaging view of the law 
must have been a grievous obstacle to a 
conscientious but unenlightened Jew: it 
needed both to be explained and sup- 
plemented. 

It is explained by the principle that 
the power of law is terminated by death : 
for example, as a wife is released from 
the law that binds her to her husband by 
his death, and is free to marry another, 
so the believer by the death of “the old 
man” with Christ (vi. 6) is released from 
the law, and free to be united to another, 
even Christ, who is raised from the dead 
(vii. 1-6). 


vv. 7-13. RELATION OF THE LAW TO 
SIN. 


If that former union was a bondage 
to sin, and if to be free from sin we must 
be free from the law, the question arises, 
“Ts the law sin?” In answer to this 
question St. Paul proceeds to supplement 
his account of the law by showing its 
true nature, and its actual relation to 
sin (vv. 7-13). Sin, or in other words 
the perverse opposition of man’s will, is 
roused into activity by the law, and ex- 
hibits its exceeding sinfulness as a power 
working death by means of the law 
which was ordained to life. For the 
law in itself is holy, just, and good: it 
is “ spiritual,” as being a Divine revela- 
tion, but it is not a life-giving spirit, and 
therefore cannot enable man to overcome 
the power of sin. 


vv. 14-25. THE CONFLICT OF FLESH 
AND SPIRIT. 


The Apostle confirms his vindication 
of the Divine Law by an analysis of the 
working of sin, as he had observed it in 
his own inner experience. At first he 
speaks of himself as if that part of his 
nature which in action predominates 
were the whole man; 
spiritual; but I am of flesh, sold 
under sin.” But closer observation 
reveals an inner conflict: the flesh, in 


“ The law ts 
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which dwelleth no good thing is not the 
whole man (v. 18), there is another “I,” 
consenting unto the law fhat tt is good:” 
this better self, “the taward man” 
(v. 22), “the mind” (v. 23), or what 
St. Paul calls in 1 Cor. ii, 11, ‘ the spirtt 
of man that is in him,” delights in the 
law of God, but is overpowered by the 
sin which rules as a law in the members 
of the outward man. This true self 
cries in anguish, “Who shall deliver 
me ?” and the cry is at once turned into 
thanksgiving by remembrance of the 
deliverance already wrought by God 
through Jesus Christ (vv. 24, 25). 


vil. THe Spirit oF LIFE IN CHRIST 
JESUS BRINGS LIBERTY TO THE CHIL- 
DREN OF GOD, AND COMFORTS THEM 
WITH THE HoPE OF GLORY. 


The doctrine that man is justified 
freely by God’s grace through union 
with Christ (v. 12—21) has been de- 
fended against two chief objections of 
the Jew. It has been shown (1) in Ch. 
vi. that far from encouraging continuance 
in sin, the union with Christ tmplies in 
principle a death unto sin, and an entire 
release from its dominion; and (2) in 
Ch. vii. that the Law, though holy and 
spiritual in itself and recognised as such 
by man’s mind or spirit, cannot over- 
come the power of sin in the flesh, but 
rather becomes an occasion of strength- 
ening its dominion. 

The question, ‘‘Who shall deliver 
me?” is now to be answered: “ Zhe 
law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus.” 
Sin already condemned in the flesh by 
Christ’s death is to be destroyed by “ ¢he 
Spirit of life” which He imparts for the 
fulfilment of the righteousness of the 
law (vv. 1-4). This Divine Spirit not 
only subdues “the mind of the flesh,” 
which “ is enmity against God” and there- 
fore “ death,” but will at last give life 
even to the body now dead because of 
sin (vv. 5-13). 

The same Spirit of Christ testifies 
that we are sons of God, and partakers 
of His inheritance of glory if we partake 
of His sufferings now (vv. 14-17). No 
present suffering is to be compared with 
that glory, for which the whole creation 
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is groaning and sighing, and we our- 
selves are waiting in hope of its comple- 
tion by the redemption of our body 
(vv. 18-25). Already we have help for 
our infirmity in the Spirit’s intercession 
(vv. 25-27), and the knowledge “ that 
all things (even sufferings) work together 
for good to them that love God,” because 
they “ are called according to His purpose.” 

For whom He foreknew as loving 
Him, He predestined to be conformed 
to the image of His Son, and that pre- 
destination cannot fail to be accomplished 
in their calling and justification, and 
glorification, because nothing can sepa- 
rate them from God’s love (vv. 28-39). 

We pause for a moment to establish 
Our interpretation of this most difficult 
and important passage by the authority 
of the first Christian Father, Clement 
of Rome, “who had seen the blessed 
Apostles and conversed with them, and 
still had the preaching of the Apostles 
ringing in his ears and their tradition 
before his eyes” (Iren. iit 3, § 3). In 
the newly recovered portion of St 
Clements Epistle to the Corinthians 
(lix. 9) we find a clear reference to 
Rom. viil. 28 in the words: “ Who dost 
make many nations upon earth, and out 
of all aidst choose them that love thee 
through Jesus Christ thy beloved Son, 
through Whom Thou didst chasten, 
sanctify, and honour us.” 


III. THE DOCTRINE RECONCILED WITH 
ISRAEL'S UNBELIEF. 


The purely doctrinal portion of the 
Epistle is concluded. Each part of the 
Theme proposed ini. 16, 17 has now 
been developed in a clear and closely 
connected argument. Without Christ 
all nations alike are lying under the 
wrath of God, all without excuse, the 
Heathen condemned by his own con- 
science (i. 32), the Jew by the law to 
which he trusts in vain to justify him by 
his own works (iii. 20). But now in 
Christ the righteousness of God is 
revealed from faith to faith, independent 
of law yet witnessed by the law and the 
Prophets, extending unto all them that 
believe God’s gifts of peace and hope and 
everlasting life. 
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That St. Paul has treated the doctrine 
of justification by faith with especial re- 
ference to the prejudices of the Jews is 
obvious. But it is not a nécessary in- 
ference from this mode of treatment, 
that a Judaizing tendency prevailed 
among his readers. 

The objections brought forward on 
the part of the Jew are inherent in the 
subject itself, and must have entered into 
a discussion of the doctrine to whom- 
soever addressed. 

Moreover St. Paul’s own mind was 
full of the questions concerning Judaism, 
and the mode of treating it. The Epistle 
to the Churches of Galatia had been 
written but a short time before: there 
the Judaizing party had striven to the 
utmost to accommodate Christianity itself 
to Jewish prejudices. St. Paul had 
vehemently opposed this retrograde 
movement both in person and in his 
Epistle. Now he could regard the whole 
question of the relation of Judaism to the 
Gospel more calmly, deliberately, and 
comprehensively. For he was writing 
to a Church in which he had no personal 
antagonists, and where party-spirit had 
not yet embittered the great controversy : 
a Church moreover set in the midst of 
so numerous a colony of unbelieving 
Jews, that the question of their rejection 
was seen in all the greatness of its pro- 
portions. 

Hence we see that the subject dis- 
cussed in Chapters ix—xi. cannot pos- 
sibly be regarded as a mere historical 
appendix, nor as a corollary to the pre- 
vious doctrine: it is in fact the recon- 
ciliation of that doctrine to the great 
and pressing difficulty which had arisen 
from the rejection of the Gospel by the 
great mass of the Jewish people. 


ix, 1-5. MOURNING OVER ISRAEL, 


With seeming abruptness, yet in 
close connexion of thought, St. Paul 
passes from the joyful assurance of 
salvation for all the elect of God 
(vill. 28-39) to the mournful and 
mysterious contrast presented by the 
exclusion of the chosen people on 
whom so many and great privileges 
had been bestowed. 
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vv. 6-13. GOpD’s PROMISE HAS NOT 
FAILED. 


The present rejection of Israel is not 
to be regarded as a failure of God's 
promise ; the unbelief of some does not 
make the faithfulness of God of none 
effect, ui. 3 ; for the promise was not to 
all the seed of Abraham after the flesh, 
but to the chosen seed, not to Ishmael 
but to Isaac, not to Esau but to Jacob. 


vu. 14-18. NOR IS THERE ANY INJUSTICE 
IN GoD. 


Far be it from us to say that God is 
unjust in thus choosing one and rejecting 
another, before they have done good or 
evil, His choice is not determined by 
the merit of man’s works, but by His 
own free and undeserved mercy, for it 
is proved by His words to Moses and to 
Pharaoh that “on whom he will, he hath 
mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth.” 
On thé reference to Pharaoh in wv. 17 
see the foot-note and the Additional 
note at the end of the chapter. 


vu, 19-21. GOp’s ALMIGHTY WILL MAY 
NOT BE QUESTIONED. 


If God’s will is absolutely free and 
irresistible, “why doth He yet find fault ?” 
Why hold man responsible? 

The Apostle first rebukes the arrogance 
of thus contending with God, and asserts 
that His rightful power (égovoia) over 
man is as absolute and unquestionable 
as that of the potter over the clay that he 
fashions. 

Had this been the only answer, the 
Jew could not have found fault with 
it, for it is drawn from his Scriptures ; 
but St. Paul has another answer. 


vv. 22-29. Gopv’s JUSTICE AND MERCY 
.  VINDICATED. 


After asserting God’s unquestionable 
right to deal with the creatures of His 
hand according to His Will, the Apostle 
proceeds to justify God’s actual dealing 
with Israel, as characterised by long- 
suffering towards those who were de- 
serving only of wrath, and by mercy 
towards those whom He called both from 
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among Jews and also from among 
Gentiles to be His people. 

Moreover both the calling of the 
Gentiles, and the rejection of all except 
a small remnant of Israel, had been 
foretold by the Prophets,—a proof that 
there had been no failure of His promise 
in its true meaning. 


vv. 30-33. THE PARADOX EXPLAINED. 


It is a strange result that Gentiles who 
were not consciously seeking righteous- 
ness attained to righteousness, while 
Israel, who sought, did not attain unto 
a law of righteousness. And where- 
fore? Because the Jews did not seek 
what the Gentiles attained, a righteous- 
ness of faith, but sought nghteousness 
by works of law, and so stumbled 
against the Rock which was laid in 
Zion for a sure foundation to every 
one that delteveth. 

We must not leave this Chapter with- 
out drawing attention to the great im- 
portance of the statement of Christ's 
Deity in v. 5, and to the general mis- 
understanding of the passage concerning 
Pharaoh (v. 17) consequent on the 
defective translation of the original 
passage in the A. V. Both points are 
fully discussed in the Additional Notes 
to the Chapter. 


x. I-4.—THE CAUSE OF ISRAEL'S 
STUMBLING. 


They sought to establish their. own 
righteousness by works of law, and 
refused to submit to God’s righteousness 
which is attained by /fazth, because they 
were ignorant that ‘‘ /aw,” regarded as a 
way of attaining to righteousness before 
God, is at an end in Christ, in order 
that righteousness may be extended to 
every one that deleveth 


vw, 5-10. THE TESTIMONY OF MOSES. 


Israel ought not to have been igno- 
rant of ‘the righteousness which ts of 
JSaith,” for Moses himself not only ‘“‘de- 
scribeth the righteousness whith ts of 
law,” but also speaks of another kind 
of righteousness, a religion of the heart, 
which is the righteousness of faith in 
Christ. 


‘Greek ; 
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vv. 1-21. THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF 
FAITH IS OFFERED TO ALL, BUT RE- 
JECTED BY ISRAEL. 


St. Paul emphatically asserts the uni- 
versality of the statement already quoted 
in 1x. 33, “ Whosoever believeth on Him 
shall not be ashamed ” (Isai. xviii. 16) as 
proving that in the righteousness of faith 
there is no difference between Jew and 
and then from two other 
passages (Joel ii. 30; Isai. lii. 7) proves 
that the Grspel must be preached to all. 

““ But they did nut all obey the giad 
tidings:” yet it was not from want of 
hearing, nor cf warning, for Moses and 
Isaiah foretold both the reception of the 
Gentiles, and the disobedience of Israel. 


xi. THE RESTORATION OF ISRAEL 


Twice already the Apostle has inti- 
mated that the unbelief of the great mass 
of the Jews has not annulled the faithful- 
ness of God’s promises (iil. 3; ix. 6). 
The same thought is here brought into 
close connexion with the certainty of 
salvation for God’s elect (viii. 28-39), 
‘““God hath not cast away His people, 
which He foreknew,” the true Israel. But 
who are the true Israel? Not the un- 
believing mass (compare ix. 6), but the 
“remnant according to election of grace.” 
The existence of such a remnant of 
believing: Israelites amid a_ general 
apostasy proves now, as in Elijah’s days, 
that God had not rejected Israel as a 
people. 

And as He has not rejected the people 
on account of the unbelief of the majority, 
so neither has He preserved the remnant 
on account of their own merit, but only 
of grace (vv. 1-6). 

What then is the result? The mass 
of Israel seeking righteousness of works 
obtained it not; the elect, foreknown of 
God, and chosen to be His people, 
obtained righteousness of grace through 
faith: and this hardening of the mass 1s 
what the Prophets have foretold as a 
just judgment from God (vz. 7-10). 

But what is God’s purpose herein? 
Is it that they should fall finally? Far 
from it: already their stumbling has 
brought salvation to the Gentiles, and 
this transfer of God’s favour shall provoke 
the Jews to jealousy, and so end in the 
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restoration of God’s ancient people, and 
a new life of the world (vv. 11-15). 
Such a restoration is natural, for the 
holy root of the chosen race makes its 
branches holy: ye Gentiles are but 
grafts of wild olive enriched by that holy 
root. Boast not that natural branches 
were broken off to make room for you ; 
for if God spared not them neither will 
He spare thee, and if they turn from 
their unbelief, the goodness and power 
of God which grafted thee contrary to 
nature into the good olive, shall much 
more surely graft in again the natural 
branches (16-24). 

This Divine purpose, that the harden- 
ing of Israel should bring salvation to 
the Gentiles, and so lead at last to the 
restoration of all Israel, is a mystery re- 
vealed now, and long since indicated in 
Isaiah: and God’s gracious purposes 
can never fail, but even disobedience is 
so overruled that He may have mercy 
upon all (25—32). 

O depth of God’s wisdom surpassing 
all that man’s heart could conceive! O 
depth of inexhaustible riches, receiving 
from none but giving freely to all! For 
from Him as their first cause all things 
begin, ¢hrough Him still working in them 
they work together, and unto Him they 
tend as the final cause of all: ‘‘ ZoWhom 
be the glory for ever, Amen” (vv. 33-56). 

It is impossible to look back on the 
whole course of the Apostle’s argument, 


from the revelation of God’s wrath. 


against an ungodly world (i. 18) to this 
mystery of God's all-embracing mercy, 
without feeling that, whatever local, 
temporary, or personal circumstances 
may have induced St. Paul to address 
this letter to Rome, such an exposition 
of the Gospel could only have proceeded 
from the mind of one who was moved 
by the Holy Ghost to write for all 
ages and for all mankind. ‘A more 
far-reaching glance was never cast over 
the Divine plan of the history of the 
world” (Godet). 


IV. EXHORTATION TO CHRISTIAN 
DUTIES. 


The doctrinal part of the Epistle now 
concluded is followed by an exposition 
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of Christian duty closely connected with 
it, and hardly less systematic and com- 
prehensive. It consists of two main 
portions : 

(a) The general duties of the Christian 
life (xii., xili.) ; 

(b) The special duty of mutual for- 
bearance and charity in regard to things 
non-essential (xiv. I-xv. 13). 


(a) xii, xiii, THE CHRISTIAN’S DUTIES 
TOWARDS GOD, AND TOWARDS Man. 


The Apostle has set forth “‘ the mercies 
of God” in his survey of the Divine 
purpose and method of salvation. These 
mercies he now applies as motives to 
holiness, beginning with the central 
thought of self-consecration. Conform 
not even outwardly to the fashion of this 
world, but be inwardly transformed, your. 
bodies being devoted to God’s service, 
your minds renewed to know His perfect 
will (1, 2). 

Presume not on special gifts, but as 
members of one body in Christ employ 
them for the good of all (3-8). Let 
love, tle soul of all Christian virtues, 
animate your conduct towards your 
brethren in Christ, and towards all men, 
even your enemies (9-21). 

Obey the rulers of the State, as powers 
ordained of God (xiii. 1-7). Fulfil the 
royal law of mutual love (8-10), and 
remembering that the day of Christ is 
at hand, put on the armour of light, put 
on the new man (11-14). 


(b) xiv. r—xv. 13. SPECIAL ExHoR- 
TATION TO MUTUAL FORBEARANCE 
BETWEEN CHRISTIANS. 


Despise not the scruples of the weak 
conscience, neither condemn the freedom 
of the strong. We are all God’s servants : 
do all things as unto the Lord: and 
prepare for His judgment, instead of 
judging one another (1-13). In things 
indifferent give no offence ; for meat or 
drink lead not thy brother into sin 
(24-23). 

Let the strong bear with the weak, 
as Christ has borne with us: receive 
one another, as Christ has received 
us (xv. I-7). He came to fulfil God’s 
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promises to Israel, and to extend God's 
mercy to the Gentiles : rejoice in Him, 
for ye are all His people (8—13). 

The Apostle’s reason for addressing 
to the Christians at Rome this special 
exhortation to mutual forbearance is to 
be sought in the divergence of views 
between the Jewish and Gentile be- 
lievers: see above, pp. 17, 18. 


V. CONCLUSION : 


(a) The writer’s motives and prospects 
(xv. 14-33); 

(b) Concluding salutations (xvi.). 

(a) Bear with my boldness in admonish- 
ing you, for I am a minister of Christ, 
to present the Gentiles as an acceptable 
offering (14-16). I glory therefore, yet 
only in what Christ has wrought through 
my preaching His Gospel to them who 
Rad not heard His name (17-21). Often 
hindered by this duty, I now am free to 
come to you on my journey into Spain, 
as soon as I have carried to Jerusalem 
the alms of the Gentile Churches here 
(22-29). Pray for my deliverance from 
the unbelieving Jews, for the acceptance 
of my service by the saints, and for my 
coming to you in joy. ‘“ And the God 
of peace be with you all” (30-33). 

(b) Commendation of Phasbe (1, 2); 
Apostolic greetings (3-16); Warning 
- against false teachers (17-20); Saluta- 
tions from St. Paul's companions (21—- 
23); Benediction (24); Doxology (25- 
27). 

On the contents of this Chapter com- 
pare § 8, pp. 24-29. 

There is a close correspondence be- 
tween the Introduction and the Conclu- 
sion of the Epistle, both in form and 
thought. The section (a) answers to 
i. 8-15, while in (b) we find in the 
Doxology a fulness of thought and 
majesty of expression which harmonize 
well with the character of the opening 
address (i. 1-7). 

e 


APPENDIX. 
“THE Law,” THE FLESH.” 


In several important passages of this 
Epistle it is essential to a right under- 
standing of St. Paul’s argument that we 
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should be able to determine the exact 
meaning of the word “law” (vopos) 
with and without the Definite Article. 

“It must be admitted,” says Bp. 
Middleton, ‘On the Greek Article,’ p. 303, 
‘‘ that there is scarcely in the whole N. T. 
any greater difficulty than the ascer- 
taining of the various meanings of 
vopos in the Epistles of St. Paul.” 

One of the earliest remarks on the 
subject is that of Origen on Rom. li. 21: 
‘“ Moris est apud Grzecos nominibus 
apOpa przeponi, que apud nos possunt 
Articuli nominan. Si quando igitur 
Mosis legem nominat, solitum nomini 
pramiltit Articulum: si quando vero 
naturalem vult intelligi, sine Articulo 
nominat legem.” Though the form of 
the first sentence (“‘apud Grzcos,” 
‘‘apud nos”) shews that it is due to 
the Latin translator Rufinus, the rule 
about the use of the article seems 
to have proceeded from Origen him- 
self: for it is the basis of his whole 
interpretation of Rom. iii, 21, both in 
the Commentary and in the Philocalia, 
cap. ix. 

It is admitted on all hands that this 
rule, so far as it refers to the Law of 
Moses is generally true, i.e. that where 
the law of Moses is meant vopos usually 
has the Article prefixed. 

Is the rule true without exceptions? 

If there are any exceptions, are they 
merely arbitrary, or can they be explained 
on any known principle, so as not to de- 
stroy the general rule ? 

In other words does St. Paul use 
vopos and 6 vopos indifferently to signify 
the particular law of Moses? 

Bp. Middleton maintains the general 
truth of the rule, admitting “no other 
exceptions than those by which words 
the most definite are frequently affected.” 
We must first inquire on what prin- 
ciple the general rule is founded, and 
then consider the alleged exceptions. 

A clear view of the nature of the 
Article, and of the effect of its insertion 
or omission, was long since given by Mr. 
T. S. Green, ‘“ Grammar of the N. T. 
Dialect,” 1842, p. 132. ‘The Article 
is prefixed to a word, when it conveys 
an idea already in some degree fami- 
liarized to the mind, and in so doing 
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expresses something definite. Definite- 
ness attaches to the general idea, when 
this idea 1s sdentified with one which has 
been already impressed upon the mind. 
The Article is a sign of this identifica- 
tion, and thus is closely but not primarily 
connected with definiteness.” (Slightly 
abridged.) 

Again, p. 165: ‘‘Since the Article is 
prefixed to a word when its idea is 
already familiarized, and is a mark or 
intimation of that circumstance, the 
natural effect of its presence is to divert 
the thoughts from dwelling upon the 
peculiar import of the word, and is adverse 
fo its inherent notion standing out as a pro- 
minent point in the sense of the passage, 
it being an unquestionable law that, 
while novelty excites attention and scru- 
tiny, familiarity is commonly associated 
with a passing glance.” 

The first passage to which Mr. Green 
refers (p.. 171) as illustrating “the ten- 
dency of the presence of the Article to 
divert the attention from the peculiar 
inherent meaning of a word to which it 
is prefixed, and of its removal to recall it” 
is Joh. i. 1, @eds Hv 6 Adyos: “ Had the 
Article been prefixed, the sense would 
have been, that the Word was identical 
with the entire essence of the sole Deity. 
In the actual words @eds is the predicate ; 
that is, all that is involved in the notion of 
@eds is predicated of the Word, namely 
the proper nature and attributes of 
Deity. ‘The absence of the Article, 
further, admits of the Divine Word 
being possessed of this nature in 
common with other beings or Persons.” 

The importance and correctness of 
this statement will be at once seen by 
referring to Professor Westcott’s note on 
the same passage in this Commentary : 
“Tt is necessarily without the Article 
((@eds not 6 @eds) inasmuch as it de- 
scribes the nature of the Word, and does 
not identify His Person. It would be 
pure Sabellianism to say the Word was 
6 Beds,” 

Again on Joh. v. 27, Dr. Westcott 
writes: “The omission of the Article 
concentrates attention upon the nature, 
and not upon the personality of Christ.” 

Again on xix. 7: “ The omission of 
the Article (vids @eovd) concentrates 
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attention upon the nature and not upon 
the personality of Christ.” 

We thus see that the principle on 
which Mr. Green founded the general 
rule for the insertion or omission of 
the Article is accepted by Professor 
Westcott: we shall find presently that it 
is no less clearly recognised by Bp. 
Lightfoot. 

Unfortunately Mr. Green was not 
consistent in applying his own principle 
to St. Paul’s use of the word vopos: this, 
he writes, “is precisely a case in 
which it might be expected that the 
constant and familiar use of the word 
would lead to the dropping of the 
Article; and that such was the actual 
effect, may be concluded from such 
passages as the following: Rom. x. 4, 
téAos yup vopov Xpurrds, 1 Macc, ii. 21, 
KaraAtreiv vomov Kat Sixarwpara” (p. 228). 

Mr. Green infers that we cannot 
safely conclude ‘that the Apostle never 
uses the anarthrous word to signify the 
Jewish Law.” “But,” he adds, “it 
would scarcely be too hardy an assump- 
tion, that the Apostle has been precise with 
respect to the Article in those passages of 
his writings where any ambiguity was 
undesirable,” 

This uncertain mode of speaking 
virtually abandons many passages to 
the caprice, or preconceived opinions 
of individual Commentators, It will 
be made clear by a few examples that 
the question can hardly be said to have 
been as yet expressly and finally settled. 

Dean Alford writes on Rom. il. 12 ff. 
“Nopuos throughout signifies the law of 
Moses, even though anarthrous, in every 
place except where the absence of the 
Article corresponds to a /ogical inde- 
finiteness, as e. g. davrois cio vopos, ¥ 
14: and even there not “a law”: see 
note.” The note on v 14 Is, ‘are to 
themselves (so far) the law, not ‘a law, 
&c.’ 

Again, on il, 13 (ot dxpoarat vduou), 
“vouos ws indisputably the law of 
Moses.” 

These statements seem directly op- 
posed to Mr. Green’s view of the effect 
produced by omission of the Article. 
They are equally opposed to Dr. 
Vaughan’s careful distinction of voyos 
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and 6 vdéuos in his notes on Rom. ii. 
12-15. 

Bp. Ellicott in his Commentary on 
Galatians adopted Dean Alford’s view, 
while Bp. Lightfoot agrees with Mr. 
Green, Dr. Westcott, and Dr. Vaughan. 
Thus on ii. 19, dca vopxov vopw amréBavov, 
Bp. Ellicott writes (in 1854) ‘‘ The real 
difficulty in these words rests on the 
meaning of véyzos: this must be decided 
on exegetical grounds, for it appears 
most certain that vozos may be an- 
arthrous, and still clearly mean the law 
of Moses: see Winer, ‘Gr.’ § 8.” Ac- 
cordingly the Bishop adds that “ Nopos 
in each case has the same meaning ; 
that meaning is the Mosaic law.” 

Bishop Lightfoot, on the contrary, 
writes on the same passage: ‘ The 
written law—the Old Testament—is 
always 6 vopos. At least it seems never 
to be quoted otherwise. Noos without 
the Article is ‘law’ considered as a 
principle, exemplified no doubt chiefly 
and signally in the Mosaic law, but 
very much wider than this in its appli- 
cation.” 

The same difference runs throughout 
the two Commentaries on Galatians, as 
may be seen by referring to the notes on 
ili, 18; iv. 4,5; Vv. 18; vi. 13. Also 
on Philipp. iil. 5, xara vopov Papicaios, 
Bp. Ellicott’s note is, ‘in respect 
of the law (of Moses) @ pharisee, 
‘“‘Nopos is here the ‘ Mosaic law, &c,” 
while Bp. Lightfoot writes: « yépov] 
law’ not ‘the daw’; for though the 
Mosaic law is meant, It is here re- 
garded in the abstract as a principle 
of action, being co-ordinated with {7A0os 
and d:catoovvnv.” See below, p. 47. 

When opinions so distinctly opposite 
are so strongly maintained on either side, 
it is reasonable to suppose that some 
further investigation of the facts of the 
case is necessary. We propose there- 
fore to examine the usage of the word 
vopos, with and without the Article (1.) in 
the Septuagint, (ii) in the New Testament 
generally, and (1ii.) in St. Paul’s Epistles. 

ij USaGF IN THE SEPTUAGINT. As 
Tromm’s Concordance to the LXX is 
notoriously imperfect, we shall endeavour 
to supplement its deficiencies from the 
excellent Hebrew Concordance of Fiirst. 
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We may first observe that the word 
(MHA), of which vouos is the usual 
rendering, has a very wide range of 
meaning. According to Fiirst it means 
“ doctrine, instruction, teaching paternal 
and Divine ; hence the whole Mosaic 
law, and also the whole word of God, 
both law and ordinances, then the law 
specially, and particular laws and pre- 
cepts, then metaphorically system and 
method (2 Sam. vii. 19).” 

For an instance of the more general 
sense of the word we may refer to the 
note in this Commentary on Mic. iv. 2, 
“for the law shall go forth of Lion.” 
“ Rather, for out of Zion shall go forth 
a law. The Hebrew word for /aw 
literally signifies tnstruction, The old 
law is not what is here meant, but the 
Julfilment of it (Matt. v. 17, 18), the 
teaching of Christ.” 

Another point to be noticed is that 
in regard to the use of the Article the 
Septuagint follows the Hebrew very 
closely. 

Thus the word vopos is used to translate 
mi about 187 times, and only in about 
six passages do the Hebrew and the 
Greek differ as to the insertion or 
omission of the Article. In four of 
these places (Prov. xxviii. 4 (twice), xxi. 
18, Isai. xxiv. 5) the LXX have tm- 
properly inserted it, as is well explained 
by Delitzsch in his note on Isai. xxiv. 5: 
*“* Understanding the earth as we do in 
a general sense, ‘the Jaw’ cannot sig- 
nify merely the positive law of Israel. 
The Gentile world had also a Zordh or 
divine teaching within, which contained 
an abundance of divine directions 
(t6rdth).” With this view agree Jerome, 
Aben-Esra, Vitringa, Rosenmiiller. 

In Mal. ii. 8, 9 (€v vou) the LXX have 
overlooked the Article in mA, 

Nor does this close agreement imply a 
departure from the general use of the 
Article in Greek: for “in Hebrew the 
Article is employed with a Noun to limit 
its application in nearly the same cases 
as in Greek or German (or English), 
namely, only when a definite object, one 
previously mentioned, or already known, 
or the only one of its kind, is the subject 
of discourse” (Gesenius, ‘ Hebrew Gram- 
mar,’ § 109). 
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_ Of the 187 passages above mentioned 
é vouos is used in 120 with other de- 
fining words which render the Article 
necessary: these examples need no 
discussion. 

The same may be said of five other 
passages, in which rov vouov is dependent 
on a N oun which has the Article, 
either ro BiBAlov or rovs Adyous (2 Ki. 
XXil, II, XxliL 24, 2 Chr. xxxiv. 19; 
Neh. viii. 3, 9); and in one passage 2 Ki. 
xxii. 8, BiBAtov rod vopov evpov, where 
Tov vopouv seems to be dependent on an 
anarthrous Noun, the Article before 
BiBAiov has been improperly omitted by 
the LXX from a literal adherence to the 
Hebrew, in which the antecedent Noun 
is in the construct state and therefore 
without the Article. 

In eight passages (2 Chr. xxx 21; 
Ezra vil. 10; X. 3; Neh. viii. 2, 7; x. 
34, 36; xiii. 3) 4 vopos has the Article 
because “the Law of Moses” is meant, 
. ¢. the Pentateuch as a whole, or pos- 
sibly in Ezra x. 3 the particular law 
about the marriage of Priests. In Jer. 
ii. 8 (TVIAT YBN) the LXX have added 
pou unnecessarily. In Zeph. il. 4 Tromm 
reads doeBovow eis tov vopov, but Field 
has doeBotow voszov, which agrees with 
the Hebrew. 

Adding the four passages above men- 
tioned in which the LXX have impro- 
' perly inserted the Article, we have 140 
passages in which 6 vo,os occurs, and out 
of these there are only eight, in which, 
without some further definition, it stands 
for “the Law” of Moses. In fact it 
is only in the later books 2 Kings, 
2 Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah, that 
this limited sense of “the Law” is 
found. 

It remains for us now to examine the 
forty-seven passages in which voyos is 
used without the Article. 

In twenty of these passages vopos is fol- 
lowed by a Genitive defining the giver 
of the law Kupiov, @eov, tov ®eoi, 
Moivéws, pov. 

In three other passages (Neh. ix. 13 ; 
Mal 11.6; Prov. xiii. 15) vopuos, followed 
by a Genitive, has a perfectly general 
sense ‘‘a law of truth,” “a wise man’s 
instruction.” 

In three passages vou» is found with 
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the Preposition éy, 2 Chr. xv. 3, €v ov vo 
where it is perfectly indefinite, and Mal. 
li. 8, 9 év vos, On which see above, Pp. 43. 

In two passages the genitive vdpow de- 
pending on an anarthrous Noun seems 
ee first sight to mean definitely “ the 
aw.” 

But in the first of these passages 
2 Chr. xxxiv. 15, BuBAdov vopov, the 
LXX have been again misled, as in 2 Ki, 
xxi. 8, by the omission in Hebrew of 
the Article before the Noun in the 
construct state : there they wrote B:BAiov 
tov vouzov, here more consistently BiBAtov 
vouov, while in both passages 76 BiBAiov 
Tov vosov would have been the night 
rendering. 

In the other passage, Prov. vi. 23, 
Avxvos évroAyn vouov Kai das iS a mis- 
translation of the Hebrew, which 
means a “commandment is a lamp, 
and instruction (Torah) is light,” 
the Articles being wrongly inserted in the 
A. V. See Delitzsch on the passage, 
and at p. 42 of his Commentary on 
Proverbs: “In vain do we look for the 
name Israel in the Proverbs, even the 
name Toraéh has a much more flexible 
idea attached to it than that of the law 
written at Sinai: compare xxvill. 4; 
xxix. 18, with xxviil. 7; Xxili. 14, &c.” 

In four of the remaining nineteen 
passages we find vopos efs, which needs 
no remark. In three more (Deut. 
xxxill. 3; Neh. ix. 14; Isai. li. 4) the 
A. V. renders vouos rightly without the 
Definite Article. In twelve passages 
(Prov. xxvill. 7, 9; Isai. i. 3; vill. 16, 
20; Jer. xvii 18; Lam. il. 9; Ezek. 
vii. 26; Mic. iv. 2; Hab. 1. 4; Hagg. 
1. 11; Mal. i. 7) the meaning is in- 
definite, “instruction” or “law,” and 
the Article is wrongly inserted in the 
A. V., not being found in the Hebrew. 

We thus arrive at the general result 
that vopos, without the Article, and with- 
out some defining Genitive, never means 
“the law” of Moses as @ definite whole. 

This result is confirmed by the twenty- 
two passages in which voyos, with or with 
out the Article, is found in the Apocrypha. 

When it means definitely ‘the law,” 
it either takes the Article (Ecclesiasticus 
xlix. 4 ; 2 Macc. iv. 17; vil. 9 ; Sus. v. 62) 
or is followed by a defining Genitive or 
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Relative (Ecclesiasticus xxiv. 23; xxxix. 
1,8; xl. 8; xl. 2; xliv. 20; xlv. 17; 
xlvi. 14). 

In seven passages (Ecclesiasticus 
XXXIl. 15, 24; XXX, 2, 3; xxxiv. 8; 
xxxv. 1; xlv. 5) the general meaning 
(Divine instruction, a precept, a law) is 
-evident. 

In r Macc. i. 21 (xaradcrety vopov 
xai Sixatdara), the passage quoted by 
Mr. Green, the omission of the Articles 
may be explained by the principle of 
‘enumeration ” (Winer, p. 149, note 2; 
Middleton p. 99), or we may very 
properly retain the literal rendering 
(“‘ to forsake law and ordinances”), thus 
bringing out into prominence the in- 
herent force of the ideas. The three 
remaining passages (1 Macc. x. 37; Xi. 
34, 57) have no bearing on the question 
before us. 


ii USAGE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 
GENERALLY. 


When we turn to the New Testa- 
ment, we find that in the Gospels vdpuos 
occurs thirty-two times, and has the 
Article in all except three passages. 
In Luke ii. 23, 24 & vdpm Kupiov, the 
Article is omitted either because a 
particular law is meant (Ex. xiii. 12; 
Lev. xii 6), or more probably on 
account of the anarthrous Kupiov, as fre- 
quently in the LXX. 

In Joh. xix. 7 (‘“ We have a law”) 
vonov refers indefinitely either to the 
whole law, or to the particular law 
Lev. xxiv. 16,—indefinitely because the 
speakers do not assume that it was pre- 
viously known to Pilate, or else to draw 
attention to the authoritative character 
of the code, as Jaw which ought to be 
carnied out. 

These three exceptions in no way 
affect the truth of Origen’s rule when 
applied to the Gospels, that when the 
law of Moses is meant the Article is 
always used (6 vdépos). We also observe 
in the Gospels that 6 voyos, without 
further definition, has become the re- 
cognised title of the Mosaic Law, or 
Pentateuch, 

In Acts 6 vouos occurs nineteen times, 
vouos only once xiii. 39 (év vonw Muiodws), 
where the defining Genitive renders the 
Article unnecessary. 
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In the Epistle of St. James the word 
is found ten times. Twice only (ii. 9, 
10) it means “the law” of Moses as a 
whole, and has the Article. 

In three passages the omission of the 
Article brings out emphatically the 
character of the particular law meant as 
“@ perfect law” (i. 25), &@ “royal law” 
(i. 8), “a daw of Liberty” (ii. 12). 

In the five remaining instances, ii. 11, 
and iv. 11, where voyos recurs four times, 
it is to be rendered simply ‘‘ law” as in 
the perfectly similar passage Rom. ii 
25, where see note. 


lil, UsaGE 1n St. Paut’s EPISTLES. 


Before proceeding to examine St. 
Paul's usage of the word, let us remind 
ourselves that the question is whether 
vouos without the Article is ever used, 
like 6 vduos, simply as a Proper Name of 
“the law” of Moses. We have found 
no such use in the LXX, Apocrypha, 
Gospels, Acts, or Catholic Epistles. Is 
it to be found in St. Paul ? 

The best mode of answering the 
question will be to classify the uses of 
the word first in other Epistles, and 
then separately in Romans. 

In St. Paul’s Epistles, other than 
Romans, the word occurs forty-seven 
times, not including 1 Cor. vii. 39, 
where voy is interpolated. 

(1) 6 vopos. In eighteen passages it has 
the Article 1 Cor. ix. 8, 9; xiv. 21, 34; 
xv. 56; Gal. iii. 10, 12,13, 17, 19, 21, 
24; 1V. 213; Vv. 3, 14; VL 2 (7. v Tov 
Xpiorov) ; Eph. ti. 15; 1x Tim. i. 8. 

In all these passages it means the Jaw 
of Moses, except in Gal. vi. 2, and pro- 
bably 1 Cor. xiv. 21. 

(2) vopos. (a) In three passages it is 
evidently, from the form of the sentence, 
indefinite: Gal. ii. 21, e yap éd0Oy 
vonos & Suvduevos x. 7. A. V. 23, KaTa THY 
Towvutwy ovK gore vouos (2 quotation from 
Aristotle: see note on Rom. ii 14), 
1 Tim. i. 9, dtxaty vopos od xetrat 

(2) In six passages we have the phrase 
€€ épywv vopov (Gal. ii. 16, thrice ; iii. 2, 
5, 10), on the meaning of which see our 
note on Rom. i. 20, and Bp. Lightfoot 
on Gal. ili. ro. 

On this point we refer with pleasure to 
Mr. S. C. Green’s excellent ‘ Handbook 
to the Grammar of the Greek Testatnent,’ 
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p. 218; “Rom. ii. 20: & épywv vépov 
x. tT. d., by deeds of law shall no flesh 
be justified, for by law ts the knowledge 
of sin. . 

The omission of the Article shows the 
truth to be universal, applicable to all 
men, and to every form of law. Compare 
v. 28; Gal. ii, 163 ili 2, 5, ro, in all 
which passages the Article is consis- 
tently omitted.” 

St. Paul’s work would have been but 
half done, if he had only proved that man 
could not be justified dy the works of the 
Law of Moses. What he has proved, 
and what gives to his Epistle its eternal 
significance is that dy no works of law, 
by no legal obedience, can man in any 
age or nation earn for himself righteous- 
ness before God: if he could, Christ's 
death was needless (Gal. ii. 21). 

(c) In Gal. ii. 19, vou dréBavov, the 
law of Moses is regarded in its nature 
as “law”: non quia Mosis, sed quia lex. 
“ T died to law,” as a principle of justifi- 
cation. 

In Gal. vi. 13, o¥8 yap ot meptrep- 
vopuevot airot vopov puAdocovcry, the mean- 
ing is that the circumcisionists, who 
enforce the particular ordinance, are 
not themselves in the full and true sense 
““ doers of law,” because they omit ‘“ the 
weightier matters of the law—judgment, 
mercy, and faith.” In both passages 
the absence of the Article gives pro- 
minence 40 the general idea “law,” and 
the Apostle’s thought gains breadth and 
force by the more exact rendering. 

In the remaining eighteen passages 
vduos without the Article is governed by 
a Preposition &d, é, év, xara, tro: 1 Cor. 
ix. 20 (four times) ; Gal. 11. 19, 21; ii. 
Ir, 18, 21, 233 iV. 4, 5, 213 Vv. 4, 
18; Philipp. inl. 5, 6, 9. 

The notion that in these passages 
vozos is anarthrous simply because 
it is governed by a Preposition has 
nothing in its favour: it is opposed 
to the constant usage of the LXX, 
Apocrypha, and Gospels, in none of 
which (as we have seen above) is there 
a single passage where voyos meaning 
‘the law” of Moses loses its Article on 
account of being governed by a Preposi- 
tion, except where the LXX overlooked 
the presence of the Article in the 
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Hebrew. On the other hand in every 
passage where the Article is omitted, the 
context not only admits the exact render- 
ing “law” but gains by it a more forcible 
and comprehensive meaning. 

As a crucial test we may take the 
passage Rom. Iii. 31, voxov ovv xarap- 
yotpe a THs moréws; py yévotro, d\Aa 
vopov ioravoxev. Dean Alford’s note 
is as follows: “vduos not ‘/aw’ but 
‘the law,’ as everywhere in the Epistle. 
We may safely say that the Apostle never 
argues of /azw, abstract, in the sense of 
a system of precepts—its attributes or its 
eflects—but always of THe Law, con- 
crete,—the law of God given by Moses, 
when speaking of the Jews, as here: 
the law of God,in as far as written on 
their consciences, when speaking of the 
Gentiles.” 

Can we really believe thet St. Paul 
meant, what is thus attributed to him, 
‘““we establish THE Law,” concrete, the 
law of God given by Moses to the Jews? 
Before answering, let the reader study 
what St. Paul had written a few months 
before to the Galatians (ii. 18) with 
Dean Alford’s own commentary upon it: 

“Tf I build again the things which I 
destroyed, I make myself a transgressor.” 
The force of the verse is—You, by now 
re-asserting the obligation of the law, are 
proving (guoad te) that your former step 
of setting aside the law was in fact a 
transgression of it.” 

It appears inconceivable that St. 
Paul, after this, should say “ we establish 
the law,” but it is perfectly natural that 
he should say, “we do not annul, nay 
we establish, /aw in its true character 
and essential nature as a revelation of 
the holy will of God,” which can be 
fulfilled only through faith in Christ 
(viii. 4). See our notes on the passage. 

We proceed to classify the various 
uses of ydwos in the Epistle to the Romans. 

I. We find 6 vdpos about thirty-five 
times, sometimes in a tropical sense 
(as in vii, 21, 233; Vill. 2), but usually 
meaning the law of Moses. 

II. In about forty passages voyos is 
without the Article, and its meanings 
may be classified as follows :— 

(a) vépos “daw” in a tropical sense, 
‘a ruling principle.” 
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Rom. ii. 14, éavrois low vopos. 
» il 27, dua. vopou wiorews. 


yy Vil. 23, Erepov vopov ey tois pe 
Aeot pov. 
» 25, vow dpaprias. 
ix, 31, vopov Suxatoovvys. 


yo yy ts: VOpov [Scxacoavys }. 


No one could think of applying these 
passages to the Law of Moses. 

(5) vonos “/aw” in an unlimited sense, 
in negative or interrogative sentences, 


lil, 27, Sea srolov vopov ; 
iv, 15, ov yap ovx éorw vopos. 
V. 13, #47) OvTos vopov. 


To these passages we cannot hesitate 
to add 


il. 14, Ta py vopov exovra. 

yy 9) OUTOL VOpov pH EXOVTES. 

See the notes on this verse. 

(c) In another class of passages the 
omission of the Article brings into pro- 
minence the nature of ‘‘/aw” as a 
general principle : 

ii, 17, éxavaravy vopy. 

» 25, €av vouoy mpdco7s. 

» 9» «Gay 88 mapaBarns vopou Ts. 

»» 27, mapaBdarny vopov. 

ili. 31, vopov ovv xarapyotpey; 

9-99 GAAG vopov tordavopev. 
Vv. 20, vopos S¢ rapewnAbev. 
vii, 1, yeyvdoxoves yap vopov Aadé. 
vil. 2, dvdpt déderar vopy. 
X. 4, Té&Aos yap vépov Xpioros. 

Xiii. 8, vouov wrerAnpwxer. 

»» 10, wAjpwpa obv vopou i aydary 

After carefully studying these pas- 
sages we shall feel no doubt that the 
same general idea of “law” is to be 
found in the following passages : 


ii, 12, doot év vouw Naprov. 
Sia vopov xpebnoovrat. 
li, 23, Ss év vow xavxacat 
iii, 20, Sa yap vopov ériyvwots duap- 
Trias. 
iii, 21, xwpis vdxov Scxatoovvy zeha- 
vépwrat, 
ob yap da vopov  érayyeAic. 
ot éx vopov. 
dxpt yap vépov duaptia iv. 
ov ydp ore tro vopov. 
obx dopey td vopov. 


Iv. 13, 
iv. 14, 
Vv. 13; 
vl. 14, 
3 15) 
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Vil. 7, dpapriay ovx eyvwv ei pr dia 
VOjLOv. 

» 8, xXwpis yap vopLou dpapria vexpa. 

» 9, Lwv xuwpis vopov more. 


ili, 20, &€ epywy ropov ob Stxaw6yoerat. 
» 28, xwpis épywy vopuov. 
ix. 32, ws é épywv [vopov]. 


In the only remaining passage vii. 25, 
you Sovleiw vopuw @eov, we might ex- 
plain the omission of the Article as in 
Luke ii. 23, but the antithesis vouw 
dpaprias shows that the proper render- 
ing is “a law of God” “a divine law.” 
See note. 

In this last class (c) are found the 
passages, which have been thought to 
prove most certainly that voyos is used 
indifferently with 6 voyzos as a Proper 
Name for “ the Law” of Moses. 

For a more corre*t interpretation we 
must refer to the vot-notes on each 
passage. 

We may however refer here to one 
or two passages in which, at first sight, 
it may seem difficult to maintain the 
correct translation of the indefinite vojos. 

In Phil. iii, 5, xara vopov Papicaios 
(cited above, p. 43), if we introduce the 
definite sense “ ‘Ae Law,” we should be 
obliged to include the Oral Law, for it 
was the fundamental principle of the 
Pharisees to make the Oral Law as 
binding as the wntten Law of Moses. 
The real meaning however is that St. 
Paul had been as strict as any Pharisee 
“in regard to law,’ because he had 
looked upon law as the principle of 
justification before God. 

In t Cor. ix. 20, rots tro vopov as 
td vopov, py Sv airos tro vopov, St. 
Paul’s meaning is that he was not, like 
the unconverted Jews, “under law” 
as a condition of righteousness. In no 
other sense could he say that he was not 
himself under the law, unless the law 
were limited to the Ceremonial as dis- 
tinct from the Moral Law. 

But can we adopt this distinction ? 
Can we say that St. Paul’s expression, 
“ Ve are not under the law, but under 
grace,” applies only to the Ceremonial 
and not to the Moral Law? It is clearly 
impossible. For what is the example 
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chosen by the Apostle to prove that we 
are delivered from the Law? It is no 
outward ordinance, no ceremonial ob- 
servance, but a moral precept, the deep 
heart-searching principle of moral obedi- 
ence. “ Thou shalt not covet” (Rom. vii. 
7, wn érOupioes). This is the law of 
which St. Paul says that it wrought in 
him all manner of concupiscence, and 
that sin took occasion by it, and slew 
him. How could these deadly effects 
result from the moral law which is holy 
just and good, ordained to life, except 
from its being perversely regarded as 
a means of eaming justification, which 
its nature as law forbids? 

Lastly, as the best apology for a long 
discussion, we will quote the weighty 
words of Bp. Lightfoot, “on a fresh 
Revision of the New Testament,” p. 99. 
“The distinction between voyos and 
6 vduos is very commonly disregarded, 
and yet it is full of significance. Behind 
the concrete representation—the Mosaic 
law itself—St. Paul sees an imperious 
principle, an overwhelming presence, 
antagonistic to grace, to liberty, to spirit, 
and (in some aspects) even to life— 
abstract law, which, though the Mosaic 
ordinances are its most signal and 
complete embodiment, nevertheless is 
not exhausted therein, but exerts its 
crushing power over the conscience in 
diverse manifestations. The one—the 
concrete and special—is 6 vouos; the 
other—the abstract and universal—is 
vonos. To the full understanding of 
such passages as Rom. 1. 12 5¢., iii. 
1g Sg., lV. 13 5g., vil. 1. 5g., Gal. ill. 10 5¢., 
and indeed to an adequate conception 
of the leading idea of St. Paul’s doctrine 
of law and grace, this distinction is 
indispensable.” 

We will only add that “ law” assumes 
this form of an imperious principle 
opposed to grace and liberty only when 
It is viewed as the condition of justifica- 
tion, the means of attaining to right- 
eousness before God through the ment 
of good works. Viewed according to 
its true idea as the expression of God’s 
will, and the guide of man’s obedience, 
it “is holy, just, and good,” “ spin- 
cual,” and “ ordained to life” vii. 10, 
12, 14). 
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THE FLESH. 


The word “flesh” (cdpé) occurs 
twenty-eight times in Romans, and fre- 
quently in St. Paul’s other Epistles, 
especially Galatians: it has various 
meanings which must be carefully dis- 
tinguished, if we wish to have a clear 
understanding of the Apostle’s teaching 
iN many important passages. The in- 
quiry has been made more necessary 
by the efforts of recent writers to show 
that St. Paul’s use of the words “flesh” 
and “spirit” agrees not so much with 
the Old Testament as with the dualism 
of the Greek philosophy of his age. - 

This view of St. Paul’s doctrine of 
‘“‘the Flesh” is adopted with various 
modifications by Holsten, R. Schmidt, 
Liidemann, and Pfleiderer. Their several 
views are briefly stated and compared 
by Wendt in a good monograph “ Die 
Begriffe: Fleisch und Geist ;” Pfleiderer’s 
views are contained in his ‘ Paulinism,’ 
Pp. 35-67. We can only notice the 
chief points of the theory. 

The Finite and the Infinite, Man and 
God, are said to be conceived by St. Paul 
as “Flesh” and “Spirit.” These are 
contrasted first in a physical sense. 

“Flesh” is the earthly, material, 
living substance of man’s body; even 
the “sou/” (yxy) 1s included in the 
“flesh,” being the vitality or animating 
force of its earthly matter. The antithesis 
to “flesh” is “ spirit,” a higher material 
but not earthly substance, belonging ex 
clusively to the Divine nature, and having 
as its essential characteristic a life-giving 
force. According to one view (Holsten’s) 
the whole man is made up of “ flesh” : 
“ spirit” forms no part of his nature, but 
is simply transcendental and Divine 
(Wendt, pp. 80, 86). 

“ Flesh,” in its physical aspect, is weak, 
transient and perishable: in the intellec- 
tual world it is the principle of error: 
in the sphere of morals, it is the principle 
of evi/, and here it comes into direct 
conflict with “ spiri#,” as an opposing 
force (#5. p. 81). 

“ Thus from the opposition of physically 
different substances, as set forth in 1 Cor. 
xv, results the dualism of antagonist: 
moral principles” (Pfleiderer, i. p. 54). 
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‘Flesh and Spirit botn are to Paul not 
inert but active substances (Rom. viii. 
5 ff.). ‘The flesh works as sensual desire, 
the spirit as non-sensual will” (Holsten, 
‘Das Evangelium d. Paulus,’ p. 127). 

This idea of the “ffesk” is supposed 
to pervade St. Paul’s system of doctrine : 
it explains his view of the Law, of Sin, 
of Christ’s Person and work. 

(1) Disregarding the ceremonial or- 
dinances as having reference only to the 
*‘ flesh,” he recognises the Moral Law as 
spiritual and divine. 

(2) Sin has its natural source in the 
“<flesh,” which is in itself unholy, in 
opposition to “ spirit” which is holy. 
But the sin thus actually grounded in 
man’s nature (dpapria) is at first un- 
conscious and guiltless, and is thus dis- 
tinguished from conscious transgression 
(xapaBacis) Indwelling sin is thus a 
real though unconscious tendency of 
the “‘ flesh” to strive against the “‘ spzrzt,” 
and the spiritual law, and thus it in- 
evitably and of necessity produces con- 
scious transgression and the sense of 
guilt (2d. p. 82). 

(3) Christ even in His pre-existent 
state 1s regarded as man, the heavenly 
spiritual man: His “ flesh” belongs not 
to His permanent Being, but only to 
His earthly life. 

Sin (dpapria, not rapdéBacrs) dwelt in 
His flesh as in that of other men: and 
hence the indwelling power of sin 
was destroyed in the destruction of the 
earthly substance of His flesh. 

The “ new life” of believers consists 
in the gift of the Divine spirit whereby 
they appropriate and realise in their own 
persons this effect of Christ’s death, by 
continually subduing the flesh to the 
spint, a process which will be perfected 
only in the end of the world, when 
matter, in its grosser form, will be wholly 
overpowered by spirit (2d. p. 83). 

It is evident even from this brief and 
imperfect sketch that in this so-called 
Pauline doctrine we have quite “ another 
gospel,” and not that which St. Paul has 
been usually supposed to preach. The 
theory, in all the various forms under 
which it is presented, is mainly founded 
upon the assumption that St. Paul 
regards the “‘/iesk” as essentially sinful. 
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It thus involves the necessary conse- 
quence that our Blessed Lord not onl 
bare “ the likeness of sinful flesh,” but 
that His flesh itself was sinful: see note 
OD Vill. 3. 

It will not then be thought a needless 
labour if we try to ascertain what mean- 
ing the Apostle really attached to a 
word so important in his teaching as 
** the flesh.” 

1. In its original and proper meaning 
adp€ denotes the material of the living 
body, whether of man or of other 
animals, as in Lev. xvii. 11. 

In this sense it occurs in ii. 28, 
‘‘circumcsion, which is outward in the 
fiesh” : compare Bp. Lightfoot’s note on 
Col. i. 22, “in the body of his flesh.” 
It must be observed that in xiv. 21, “ ¢o 
cat flesh,” the Greek word is not odpt 
but xpéas, which means dead flesh, a dis- 
tinction rightly observed by the LXX 
in translating the Hebrew word (-w3) 
which means flesh either dead or living. 

2. In the common Hebrew phrase 
“all flesh” (Gen. vi. 12, 13, 19; vii. 21) 
all earthly living things are included with 
man, except where the context limits 
the meaning to mankind (Job xii. 10; 
Ps. Ixv. 2; Joel. 1. 28). In Rom. iii. 
20, ov StxawOnoerat maga cap§ évwmor 
airov, a quotation from Ps. cxliii. 2,. 
St. Paul has substituted “no flesh” for 
“no man kiving,” and the change 
may have been made on purpose to. 
strengthen the contrast between man, in: 
his imperfect nature, and the God before 
whom he stands. 

3. “Flesh” is applied by St. Paul to. 
human kindred, as in ix. 3, “ my brethren, 
my kinsmen according to the flesh ,” xi. 14, 
“my flesh.” This usage, like the pre- 
ceding, is derived from the Old Testa-. 
ment: see Gen. xxxvil. 27, “Ae ts our 
brother, and our flesh.” We cannot see 
that it necessarily implies, as Wendt 
supposes, p. 159, a contrast between the 
merely human relation, and the relation 
of man to God, or between “ flesh” and 
“ spirit.” The nature derived by kins- 
men from a common ancestor is. simply 
described by that part of it which is 
visible and palpable. 

In ix. 8, on the other hand, there is 
an express contrast made between “ fhe 
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children of the flesh” and “ the children 
of the promise,’ equivalent to the contrast’ 
in Gal. iv. 29 between him “ that was 
born after the flesh” and “him that was 
born after the Spirit.” 

In iv. 1, where Abraham 1s called 
sour forefather according fo the 
fiesh,” a similar contrast seems to be 
implied between a merely natural and 
a spiritual relation. 

In neither passage however does the 
contrast, expressed or implied, involve a 
judgment upon the moral quality of 
“ the flesh,” but it is distinguished from 
“the Spint,” as that which is merely 
natural from that which is above nature. 

In this usage odp€ represents man’s 
purely natural, earthly condition, a 
condition in which he is_ subject to 
infirmity, suffering, and death, subject 
also to the temptations which work 
through the senses and their appetites, 
but not originally and essentially sinful. 

It is in this sense that Chnist 1s said in 
i. 3 to have been “ made of the seed of 
David as to the fiesh,” and in ix. § to 
have sprung “as concerning the flesh,” 
from Israel. In both passages capé 
denotes what was simply and solely 
natural in his earthly life. 

4. Though “‘the flesh” is not essentially 
sinful, it is essentially weak, and hence 
the word is used to describe man in his 
weakness, physical, intellectual, or moral. 

As connoting mere physical weakness 
adp€ is found in several passages of St. 
Paul’s Epistles (2 Cor. iv. 11; vil. 5; 
xii. 73 Gal. iL 20; Iv. 13) but not in 
Romans. We may remark that such a 
passage as Gal. ii. 20, “the life that I 
now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of 
the Son of God,” is decisive against the 
notion that “ flesh” is something essen- 
tially sinful. 

Yet mere physical weakness of the 
flesh may be a hindrance to man’s 
spirit, as in Matt. xxvil. 41, “ the spirit 
indeed 1s willing, but the flesh is weak ,;” 
and the human spirit thus hampered by 
the weakness of the flesh is so far 
unfitted to be the organ of the Spirit of 
God. 

This opposition of “the flesh” to all 
that is spiritual 1s more clearly marked, 
when “ the flesh” is regarded as the 
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cause of intellectual weakness: this is 
the case in Rom. vi. 19, “ / speak after 
the manner of men because of the infirmity 
of your flesh,” a passage which should be 
compared with 1 Cor. ii. 14, li. 1. 

5. Before we proceed to examine the 
passages in which St. Paul speaks of 
“the flesh” im its ethical quality as 
affected by sin (cap€ dpaprias), it will 
be desirable to notice how those who 
would prove that the Apostle regards 
‘“‘the flesh” as essentially sinful en- 
deavour to remove the obstacle pre- 
sented by Rom. v. 12 to the acceptance 
of their theory. 

It is admitted by Pfleiderer (‘ Paul- 
inism, p. 45) that the words sin entered 
into the world “undoubtedly imply the 
entrance of something new, which 
consequently did not previously exist at 
all,” and therefore “it 1s quite out of 
place to introduce here the doctrine of 
the odpé as the zafural principle of sin, 
for this passage expressly exhibits the 
principle of sin zof as natural, but as 
of historical origin.” 

This evident meaning of Rom. v. 12 
is admitted to be inconsistent with the 
doctrine attributed to St. Paul in Rom. 
vii., that “che flesh” is originally-and by 
its own nature, prior to the first man’s 
transgression, the principle of sin. But 
instead of regarding this formal contra- 
diction as a reason for doubting his own 
view of the doctnne in Rom. vii, 
Pfleiderer finds in it a reason for setting 
aside what he has already admitted to 
be the unquestionable meaning of v. 12: 
“If we are compelled to confess that 
there is a formal contradiction between 
Rom. v. 12 f. and Paul’s doctrine of the 
sinful odpé, we are all the more justified 
in penetrating through the obvious form 
of the doctrine in Rom. v. 12 f. to the 
speculative idea embodied in it, which is 
so plainly suggested by the actual words 
of Paul, where he identifies the act of 
Adam with the common act of all. So 
soon as we grasp the thought that it was 
not in truth the first man as an individual 
who was the subject of the fall, but man 
as man, we see the historical beginning 
to be merely the form which expresses 
the universality of the principle which 
has no beginning; and thus the sub- 
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stantial agreement of the passage with 
the line of thought in Rom. vii. is placed 
beyond doubt.” 

Before we can consent thus to set 
aside the obvious and acknowledged 
sense of Rom. v. r2 in favour of a 
“speculative idea” altogether contra- 
dictory to “the Jewish theological 
doctrine” (Pfleiderer, p. 46), we ought 
to be fully convinced that the pro- 
posed interpretation of the Apostle’s 
line of thought in Rom. vil. 1s at least 
as obvious and as certain, as his meaning 
in Rom. v. 12 is acknowledged to be. 
In other words, it ought to be shown 
that in Rom. vi. “ the flesh” is distinctly 
declared to be originally and in its own 
nature sinful, and that no other inter- 
pretation is admissible. 

We proceed to examine this point. 

In vii. 5, “ when we were in the flesh” 
St. Paul speaks as one who is “7” (the 
flesh” no longer: “ the flesh” therefore 
cannot here mean the material substance 
of the body fer se, nor this earthly 
bodily state fer se, but only as subject 
to some quality formerly attached to it, 
namely, as the context shows, a pre- 
dominant sinful propensity. This quality 
is therefore accidental and separable, and 
not of the essence of “ the flesh” con- 
sidered as the material substance of the 
body: and so St. Paul can write “‘ the life 
that I now live in the flesh, I live by the 
Jatth of the Son of God” (Gal. it. 20), a 
passage which, as clearly as Rom. vii. 5, 
refutes the notion that “‘ the flesh,” i.e. the 
material living substance of the body, is 
essentially sinful. 

The next passage in which the word 
occurs Is vil. 18, “* For J know that in 
me, that is tn my flesh, dwelleth no good 
thing. ” Here not onlyis ‘thé moral weak- 
ness and worthlessness of “the flesh” 
asserted inthe strongest possible terms, 
but the utter absence of good is alleged 
as evidence of something worse than 
weakness, of pdgitive indwelling sin 
(v. 17). 

“ The flesh” then is regarded by St. 
Paul as a dwelling-place, and seat, not 
necessarily the only seat, of sin: but it 
is important to observe that his judg- 
ment is the result of practical experience 
(olda), not of any speculative analysis 
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of the ideas of “flesh” and “ stn.” He 
“found as a fact sin dwelling in his flesh : 

we may add that he regarded this as a 
fact of universal experience (iii. g—20) : 
but we have no reason to suppose that 
he regarded sin as inseparable from the 
very essence of “‘ fhe fiesh” ; we are still 
far from the conclusion that in the 
Apostle’s mind “the flesh is by its 
nature and from the beginning the 
principle of sin” (Pfleiderer, p. 62). 

We pass on to vil. 25: “So then with 
the mind I myself serve the law of God ; 
but with the flesh the law of sin.” 

Here the form of the sentence dis- 
tinguishes “the flesh” from “the sin” 
which gives law to it, as clearly as it 
distinguishes “the mind” from God 
whose law it serves. Sinin fact appears 
not as an essential property of the flesh, 
but as a power which has brought it into 
bondage. 

The flesh thus ruled by sin becomes 
a chief source of opposition, not only to 
the better impulses of “the mind,” but 
also to the law of God and to the 
influence of His Spirit. Hence it 
naturally becomes personified ; and that 
which was a mere material substance, 
morally inert, 1s invested in the Apostle’s 
thought with a spontaneous energy and 
a living will, with affections and lusts, 
that war not only against the soul, but 
against God, so that “the flesh lusteth 
against the Spirit, and the Spirit against 
the flesh ; and these are contrary the one to 
the other” (Gal. v. 17). 

It is in this sense that “the flesh” 
is so often mentioned in Rom. viii. as a 
principle pervading all man’s earthly 
life, and ruling it in opposition to all 
that is spiritual and Divine: compare 
the notes on vill. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 
13; xii. 14: also see the notes on Vii. 
14 (adpxwos) and xv. 27 (capxcxds). 

The preceding references include 
every passage in the Epistle in which 
odpé and its derivatives occur. But one 
of these passages (viii. 3) requires to be 
further noticed. 

Its true interpretation depends on 
our holding fast the original meaning of 
“ the flesh” under every modification to 
which it 1s subjected in the Apostle’s 
use. When it is said that the law 
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“was weak through the flesh,” we see 


that St. Paul is regarding “ the flesh” in° 


that point of view which he has fully 
explained in vil. 14-25, that is to say, he 
regards “the flesh” not only as morally 
worthless, devoid of all good (vu. 18), 
but as positively opposed to the law 
which is spiritual (v. 14), and as exer- 
cising such dominion over man’s whole 
life that while the mind consents unto 
the law that it is good (v. 16), the will is 
not able to give effect to its better 
impulses, but is forced, as it were, 
unwillingly to do that which the con- 
science hates (v. 15). Against this 
controlling power of “the flesh” the law 
was weak. 

But God sent his own Son in the 
likeness of this same flesh, which had in 
all men become “flesh of sin.” In our 
notes on this passage we have fully 
discussed the meaning of the expression 
“Likeness of flesh of sin,” and have, 
as we believe, proved that it does not by 
any means imply that Christ’s own flesh 
was sinful. It may be well to state the 
opposite view in the words of one of its 
most able and moderate advocates: 
“By means of the mvevpa dywwovvns, 
which constituted His personality (Rom. 
i. 4), Christ was free from personal sin ; 
not merely from sinful actions, but from 
any personal inward experience whatso- 
ever of sin as His own: He was one 
“who knew no sin,’ 2 Cor. v. 21. 
Notwithstanding this, He partook ac- 
cording to the flesh, or according to 
His outward man, of the universal 
human principle of sin, for He had as 
the material of His body the same flesh of 
sin as all other men” (Pfleiderer, ‘ Paul- 
inism, i. 152). This view is further 
connected, as we might expect, with a 
theory of Christ’s pre-existent nature very 
different from that which St. Paul is 
usually supposed to teach. According 
to Pfleiderer Christ “‘ was essentially 
and originally a heavenly man” (p. 132). 
He ts the perfect image of God only so 
far as the Divine essence is ‘ capable of 
manifestation.” “But this being the 
very image of God is so far from being 
equal to Him, that on the contrary 
Christ's Lordship over the community 
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and the world implies his unconditional 
subordination to God” (p. 135). 

His being “in the form of God” 
(Phil. 11. 6) “by no means implies that 
He Himself was also God (@eds 6 Adyos) ; 
on the contrary, the Pauline notion of 
being in the image of God distinctly 
includes within itself that of being the 
pattern of humanity ” (p. 138). 

In this theory we see one of the 
necessary results of the writer’s misin- 
terpretation of the “ “keness of sinful 
jicsh:” if Chnist’s own flesh is assumed 
to be sinful, we can escape from the 
intolerable thought that sin was in the 
Manhood taken into God,- only by 
denying the Godhead of the Son. 

On the contrary hold fast throughout, 
as the same writer frequently insists, that 
“* the flesh” is everywhere “the material 
substance of the body” (pp. 48, 49, 57), 
and be content to combine with this 
what the same author (p. 52) calls “‘ the 
common Hebraic notion of capé, accord- 
ing to which it signifies material sub- 
stance which is void indeed of the spirit 
but not contrary to it, which is certainly 
weak and perishable, and so far unclean, 
but not positively evil,’—which in all 
men except Christ is corrupted and 
defiled by sin, but is neither sin itself, nor 
the original source of sin, nor in its essence 
sinful—and so we can understand how 
Christ by taking our flesh in its pure 
essence without sin, and preserving its 
sinlessness in every stage of our earthly 
existence through life and unto death, 
‘* condemned sin in the flesh,” condemned 
it as having no rightful place or power 
there, condemned it as an enemy to be 
by His help conquered and cast out. 

The method of interpretation which 
we have now applied to every passage 
in which the word odp€ occurs in the 
Epistle to the Romans is equally appli- 
cable to its use in other Epistles, and in 
the Bible generally. There is not, as 
we believe, a singlé passage which 
contains the doctrine that the flesh is the 
source of sin and essentially sinful,—a 
doctrine which dishonours not only 
man’s nature, but the Father who created 
us, and the Son who for our redemption 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE 


ROMANS. 


CHAPTER I. 


i Paul commendeth his calling to the Romans, 
Q and his desire to come to them. 16 What 

- hes gospel ts, and the rightcousness which it 
sheweth. 18 God ts angry with all manner 
of sin, 21 What were the sins of the Gen- 
tales. 


AUL, a servant of Jesus Christ, 


called to be an apostle, *sepa- ¢ Acts 73. 
2. 


rated unto the gospel of God, 

2 (Which he had promised afore 
by his prophets in the holy scrip- 
tures, ) 


CHAP. I. 1-7. ADDRESS OF THE EPISTLE. 


The form of salutation with which St. 
Paul begins his Epistles, is here enlarged by 
important statements concerning his Apo- 
stolic office, the nature of the Gospel, and the 
Person of Christ. This stately fulness in the 
opening address of the Epistle well befits the 
grandeur of its subject, and the dignity of a 
Church seated in the Imperial City, to which 
the writer was as yet unknown. 


1. Official designation of the writer. St. 
Paul’s first care, in addressing a church to 
which he is not personally known, is to 
shew by what authority he writes. 


servant of Jesus Christ.) Servant of Christ 
Jesus: see note at the end of the chapter. 
The meaning of the title is not to be derived 
from the condition of the Greek slave: its 
Hebrew origin is clearly seen when St. James 
(i. 1) calls himself “a Servant of God and of 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” Inthe Old Testament 
“ servant of God” or “ servant of Jebovab” is 
applied to all worshippers of the true God 
(Deut. xxxii. 36; 2 Kings x. 23 ; Dan. iii. 26), 
but more emphatically to those who are spe- 
cially called to God's service, as Abraham, 
Moses, David, and the Prophets, and pre-emi- 
nently to the Messiah (Ps. cv. 42; Ex. xiv. 
31; Ps. xvii title; Isai. xlii. 1; Jer. vii. 25; 
Zech. ili. 8). See Ewald, ‘ History of Israel,’ 
ii. p. 200, note. Inthe New Testament the 
corresponding title, “servant of Christ,” is 
occasionally used of believers in general 
-(1 Cor. vit. 22; Eph. vi. 6); but more fre- 
quently apostles love to appropriate to them- 
selves a title so significant of entire devotion 
to a master who is also their Lord and God 
Gal.i.10; Phil. i. 1; Jamesi.1; 2 Pet.ir; 
ude 1). 


called to be an apostle.| A called apostle. 
In proof of his authority St. Paul now adds 
the more special designation of his office: he 
is an “apostle” in the full and proper sense, 
like the twelve whom Christ so named (Luke 
vi. 13), and, like them, not self-appointed, 
nor of man’s choosing, but “‘ca/led,’ and sent 
by Christ himself (Gal. i. 1; Acts xxvi. 17, 
éy® amoaré\dw ce). 

separated.| Set apart. The Divine call at 
Damascus, in which God’s electing purpose 
was accomplished (Gal. i. 15), was the crisis 
in St. Paul’s life which determined his future . 
course: henceforward he was “a chosen vessel 
to bear Cbrist’s name bzfore Gentiles, and 
kings, and the children of Israel” (Acts ix. 15 ; 
Xxil. 14, 15.) Thus he had been for ever 
“set apart” from other men not called to 
the same office, and from other pursuits, “ unto 
the gospel of God.” “ Gospel” means here the 
actual announcement, the living utterance of 
“glad tidings,” not only the facts and doctrines 
contained in the gospel (see note on Mark 
iL 1,and 1 Cor.i.17; Gal. ii. 7; 1 Thess. ini. 2). 
Here, as in Gal. i. 6, 2 Cor. xi. 4, evayyeAcov 
is used without the article, because St. Paul 


would indicate the nature and quality of the 


Gospel as a Divine message—“ good tidings 
from God.” 

2-5. From himself and his office St. Paul 
passes on, with thoughts kindling and ex- 
panding at the mention of the Gospel, to 
declare its relation to ancient prophecy (+. 2), 
and its great subject, the Son of God, in 
His Incarnation (2. 3), 

His Resurrection and Lordship (2. 4), and 

His manifestation to the world through 
His Apostles (v. 5). 


2, 3. The connection with the previous 
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ROMANS. I. 


3 Concerning his Son Jesus Christ 
our Lord, which was made of the 


verse must not be interrupted by brackets, as 
in the Authorised Version: both sense and 
construction flow on—“the glad tidings of 
God which he promised concerning His Son.” 

The prophets foretell both the publication 
of the Gospel and its contents: “the law 
shall go forth of Zion, and the word o 
the Lord from Jerusalem” (Mic. iv. 2), 
“OQ Jerusalem, that bringest good tidings, 
lift up thy voice with strength” (Isai. x. 
9), “How beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace” (Isai. lii. 7; Nah. i. 15). 
These are but a few out of many passages 
which foretell the future proclamation of 
a message from God, upart from any de- 
scription of its contents. But St. Paul not 
only seeks to enhance the majesty of the 
Gospel as thus heralded by prophecy; he 
also calls God's chief ambassadors “ bis pro- 
phets,” as witnesses to the truth of its contents. 

For in vv. 3, 4 he brings forward two his- 
toric facts of paramount importance, which 
identify the Son concerning whom glad tidings 
were promised with Jesus whom Paul 
preaches. The prophets speak of One who is ¢o 
be born of the seed of David (Ps. 1xxxix. 36 ; 
Jer. xxiii. 5), and és to be raised from the dead 
(Ps. ii. 7; xvi. 10; Actsil. 25-323; xill. 32-37); 
the Gospel tells of Him who was born and 
qvas raised. That these two facts form the 
very foundation of St. Paul’s teaching is clear 
from this passage and 2 Tim. ii.8: “ Remem- 
ber Jesus Christ raised from the dead, 
of the seed of David, according to my 
gospel.” Compare Acts xili. 23, 30. 


in the boly Scriptures.| In holy scriptures 
(Wiclif). The ks of the Prophets are 
“holy writings,” being the records of Divine 
revelation. Compare xvi. 26. 


Concerning his Son.| The essence of the 
Gospel, as divinely imparted to St. Paul (Gal. 
i. 16) and preached by him (2 Cor. 1. 19), 
was the revelation of “the Son of God,” “ his 
own Son” (viii. 3, compare vill. 32, idiov, and 
Col. i. 13-17; Phil. u. 6). St. Paul seems 
never to have applied the title “Son of God” 
to Christ in any other than the highest sense, 
certainly not here, where the Son of God is 
declared to be the one great subject of the 
Gospel and of Prophecy. See on w. 4. 


which was made, d’c.} \n order to fulfil 
that which had been promised concerning 
Him, the Eternal Son must both become the 
Son of Man and be manifested as the Son of 
God. For this cause He “ was made, or born, 
of the seed of David ;” an expression which 
points to Christ’s human birth “as derived 
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seed of David according to the 
flesh ; 


from the greatest of Israel’s kings, and in 
fulfilment of the sure word of prophecy” 
(Ellicott, 2 Tim. ii. 8). Compare John vii. 
42, “ Hath not the Scripture said, that Christ 
cometh of the seed of David?” Meyer, Reuss, 
and others try to represent St. Paul’s words 
as inconsistent with the supernatural genera- 
tion of Jesus. But that Mary, as well as 
oseph, was of the lineage of David is clearly 
implied in the history of the Annunciation, re- 
corded by St. Paul’s constant companion, St. 
Luke, ch. i. 31-35: see note there. Thus, 
while Jesus was the Son of David according 
to the customary and legal view, “ being as 
was supposed the son of Joseph,” He was at 
the same time, by actual descent, “of the 
fruit of David's body” (Ps. cxxxii. 11, 12). 

Into these distinctions, however, St. Paul 
does not here enter: he states that which 
according to either view is true, and which is 
everywhere regarded as a notorious fact in 
the Gospel history, that Jesus “‘ was descended 
from David ” ( Matt. ix. 27; xv. 223 XX. 30, 315 
xxi. 9). See notes on Matt. 1. 16, 18. 

The importance of St. Paul’s testimony to 
the Davidic descent of Jesus is greatly en- 
hanced by the fact that Gamaliel, st whose 
feet he was brought up, being grandson of the 
great Hillel, was himself of the house and 
lineage of David. 

For as Christ must be the Son of David, the 
first and simplest test of the claims of Jesus 
was his descent; and this was a matter most 
easily and surely ascertained by a reference 
to genealogies so carefully kept as those of 
the royal family of Judah. Had-the slightest 
shadow of doubt ever been cast upon the de- 
scent of Jesus from David, it must have been 
known to Gamaliel: and his disciple Saul 
could never have.accepted as the Messiah one 
whose claim to a place in the royal lineage, 
which Gamaliel shared, was false or doubtful. 
See Taanith, cap. iv. § 2: ‘‘ Rabbi Levi saith: 
They found a roll of genealogies at Jeru- 
salem, in which was written, Hillel from 
David.” 

according to the flesb.| As to the flesh. 
The sense is the same as in ch. ix. 5, “of 
whom as concerning the flesh Christ came.” 
In Gal. iv. 23, 29, the words xura odpxa, 
kara mvevpa, after the flesh, and after the 
Spirit, are used in a sense quite different from 
that in which they are here applied to Christ’s 
flesh and Spirit. 

“ Flesh” in its limited and proper sense 
denotes the material substance of the living 
body, but its signification in Scripture is much 
more extensive and varied: see note on Vii. 5. 
As denoting human nature on that side of 


i 
* 


v. 4.] 


4 And 'declared to be the Son of 
' God with power, according to the 


which our senses take direct cognizance, it is 
most appropriate here, where the purpose is 
to declare that Christ was truly man. 


4. And declared, do’c.]_ A higher aspect of 
Christ’s nature is now presented in a second 
clause set side by side with the former, and 
rendered emphatic by the absence of any con- 
junction, and by an exact repetition of the 
same form: 

“ Whick was born of the seed of David— 

Which was designated the Son of God.” 


declared.| The Greek word (dpio6evros) 
means either “ defined” mentally, as in logic, 
(Xen. Mem. IV. vi. 4, 6) or “designated” 
actually: the latter sense, which is closely 
connected with that of “instituting,” “ appoint- 
ing,” or “ ordaining,” is the only sense which 
the word has in the New Test. (see Acts x. 42; 
XViL 31). 


the Son of God.} Bishop Pearson, ‘ Creed,’ 
Art. ii., shews that Christ is so called (be- 
sides other reasons) because He is raised by 
God immediately out of the earth unto im- 
mortal life, because after His Resurrection 
He is made actually Heir of all things, but 
above all because He was begotten of the 
Father before all worlds. 

The direct and proper proof of this last 
meaning of the title is the express teaching of 
Christ and His Apostles: yet even in this 
sense He was indirectly proved by the Resur- 
rection to be the Son of God. 

For the resurrection was (1st) a signal mani- 
festation of Divine power (whether exercised 
by Christ Himself, or by the Father in his 
behaif) ; and therefore (andly) a testimony to 
the truth of Him Who claimed to be “ the 
Son of God ;” and also (3rdly) according to 
St. Paul’s preaching, in Acts xiii. 33, it was 
the prophetic sign which God had set upon 
His Son in the second Psalm. By it, there- 
fore, He was marked out, or designated, as 
the Son of Gid. “ Although His precepts, 
His miracles, His character, His express 
language, all pointed to the truth of His God- 
head, the conscience of mankind was not laid 
under a formal obligation to acknowledge It, 
unti] at length He had been defined to be 
the Son of God with power, according to the 
spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the 
dead” (Liddon, ‘ Bampton Lect.’ p. 60). 

We must add that the resurrection of 
Jesus not only proved and shewed what He 
was, but also wrought an actual change in 
the mode of His existence (Godet). For He 
who in the Incarnation became One Christ, 
by taking of the Manhood into God, by His 
resurrection entered for the first time as the 
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spirit of holiness, by the resurrection 
from the dead : 


One Christ both God and Man into the glory 
of the Son of God. Thus was He (in Pear- 
son’s words) ‘defined or constituted and 
appointed the Son of God” (‘Creed,’ Art. ii.). 


with power.]| By the resurrection Christ 
was designated ‘ with power’ as Son of God, 
because power was the Divine attribute pre- 
eminently displayed therein. So St. Paul 
speaks, in Eph. i. 19, of “the exceeding great 
ness of bis power to us-ward who believe, 
according to the working of bis mighty power 
(lit. of the might of his strength), which 
be wrought in Christ, when be raised him from 
the dead.” 


. according to tke spirit of holiness.) The 
phrases as to the fiesh—an to the Spirit 
are so. strictly parallel, that the second 
must necessarily represent, as the first does, 
a constituent part of Christ's own being. 

Moreover, the peculiar phrase ‘‘ Spirit of 
holiness,” found only in this passage, is evi- 
dently chosen to distinguish the holy spiritual 
nature of Christ from “ the Holy Spirit,” who 
is the Third Person of the Trinity. See Note 
at the end of the Chapter. 

The two clauses thus present two sides or 
aspects of the One Incarnate Son of God; 
the “flesh” that side on which He is visibly 
one with us, “very man,” “born of a woman:” 
“ the Spirit of holiness,” that side on which He 
~—the same Son of Man—is proved by the 
resurrection to be the Son of God. 

This “ Spirit of holiness” (whether with 
older interpreters we take it to mean the 
essential Deity of Christ, or, as seems to be 
more exact, the Spirit at once Divine and 
human of the Incarnate Son) was in either 
case the sphere and organ of His Divine 
power. In it He triumphed over death: see 
1 Pet. 11. 18,“ being put to death in (the) fiesh, 
but quickened in (the) Spirit,’ —a passage which 
confirms the meaning we have given to 
“flesh” and “ Spirit.” 

by the resurrection from the dead.| Read, 
of the dead. St. Paul never uses the ex- 
pression “resurrection from the dead,” but 
“of the dead” (plural). See Acts xvii. 32; 
XXIV, 15, 21. 

So in Acts xxvi. 23. St. Paul speaks of 
Christ as the “first from the resurreo- 
tion of the dead” (plural). 

Christ’s rising was a “resurrection of 
the dead” (plural), because in Him the 
general hope of mankind received a first ful- 
filment. Others had been raised by Prophets 
of old, and by Christ Himself, but only to 
die again: “‘ Christ being raised from the 
dead dieth no more.” 
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5 By whom we have received 6 Among whom are ye also the 
grace and apostleship, 'for obedience called of Jesus Christ : 


1 Or, to the 
obedience 
of faith. 


to the faith among all nations, for his 
name: 


7 To all that be in Rome, be- 
loved of God, called to be saints: 


Jesus Christ our Lord.| In the authorized 
version these words are wrongly placed in v. 
3, after “Sis Son.” Their right position is at 
the end of v. 4. The Son of David and Son 
of God is thus finally described by three 
well-known titles; “Jesus” which identifies 
Him as the crucified Saviour, “ C4rist” the 

romised Messiah, “our Lord” the exalted 
King. to whom all power is given in heaven 
and in earth. 


5. By whom we have received.| Rather, 
“Through whom we received grace and 
Apostleship” From the mention of Christ 
as “ Our Lord,” St. Paul takes opportunity to 
describe more fully than in v. 1 the authority 
which he had received from Him as “ bead over 
all things to the Church” (Eph. i. 22). Thus 
from the majesty of Christ’s Person he tacitly 
implies the dignity of the Apostolic office. 

The plural here is most appropriate, for 
by it St. Paul asserts his own authority in 
a form which does not exclude, though it 
does not expressly include, the other Apostles. 
Thus, in addressing a Church which no 
Apostle had yet visited, he happily ignores 
any distinction of authority by using the in- 
definite plural: on the other hand in Gal. ii. 
8, 9 observe how carefully he asserts his own 
individual claim, even to the exclusion of 
Barnabas. 

St. Paul often speaks of his call to apostle- 
ship as “the grace that was given” to him 
by God (Rom. xv. 15, 16; Gal. ii. 9; Eph. 
iil. 7-9). But we must not on that account 
take the two terms together as equivalent to 
the “grace of apostleship,” nor yet entirely 
separate them as if St. Paul had first received 
the personal grace of salvation, which is com- 
mon to all believers and then afterwards 
been called to the Apostolic office: the two 
moments were in him united, and the “ grace” 
of which all partake was enhanced in his case 
by the special gift of “ apostleship.” From 
being “a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and 
injurious” (1 Tim. 1. 13), he was called at 
once to “preach the faith which once be 
destroyed” (Gal. i. 23). Thus the sense of 
his unworthiness mingling with every thought 
of his Apostolic office makes it to himself the 
great memorial of God’s exceeding mercy: 
“Unto me, who am less than the least of all 
saints is this grace given, that I should preach 
among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Cérist” (Eph. iii. 8). 

Sor obedience to the faith.| Render, for 
obedience to faith: not, as in Acts vi. 7. “to 


the faith,” i. to the gospel or doctrine of the 
faith, for the Greek Article is here omitted. 


“ obedience to faith” is man’s surrender 
of himself in mind and heart to faith as the 
principle and power, “the organic law,” of 
the new life in Christ. 

Margin, “to the obedience of faith.” But 
the meaning “ obedience to faith” is confirmed 
by the similar phrases obedient to the faith (Acts 
vi. 7), “obey the Gospel” (Rom. x. 16; 2 Thess. 
i. 8), and the construction of the genitive is not 
unusual: compare “in obeying the truth,” lit. 
“in the obedience of the truth” (1 Pet. 
i 22), and “ the obedience of (ie. to) Christ” 
(2 Cor. x. 5). 

among all nations.) St. Paul's original com- 
mission, of which he is here speaking, em- 
braced both Jews and Gentiles (Acts ix. 15 ; 
Xxvi. 17, 20): and though special prominence 
is given both in this Epistle (i. 13; xi. 133 xv. 
16) and elsewhere (Acts xxii. 15 and 21; 
Gal. i. 16) to his mission to the Gentiles, yet 
here in the salutation it is more natural that 
his Apostolic office should be set forth in its 
fullest extent, and its dignity enhanced by the 
world-wide purpose for which it was be- 
stowed, The actual association of Jews and 
Gentiles in the Church of Rome, and the 
desire to unite them in closer bonds of 
Christian fellowship, required that both should 
be included in the address, These considera- 
tions are confirmed by the usage of the words 
inthe N.T. For though ¢6yn and ra €6yn com= 
monly mean Gentiles as distinguished from 

ews, the expression mavra ra €6m retains the 
ller sense in which it is first employed, in the 
blessing of Abraham, Gen. xviii. 18, xxii. 18. 


for bis name.) Or, “for his name's 
sake.” ‘The end and purpose of “ obedience 
to faith among all nations” \s to promote the 
glory of Christ, that “in bis name every knee 
should bow,” and “every tongue confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father” (Phil. tl. 10: compare Acts v. 41; 
IX. 15, 16; Xxi. 13). 

6. Among whom are ye also.) Having de- 
scribed his commission in v. 5 as embracing 
all nations, the Apostle now expressly tells his 
readers at Rome that they are included in it, 
implying thereby that he has authority to 
address them. 

the called of Jesus Christ.| More literally 
“ Jesus Christ’s called ones:” compare the 
expression “ God's elect ” (viii. 33), and “Israel, 
my called ” (Isai. xlviii. 12). Christ’s * called” 


v. 8.] 


Grace to you and peace from God our 
Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ. 
8 First, I thank my God through 
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Jesus Christ for you all, that your 
faith is spoken of throughout the 
whole world. 
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are those who belong to Him as having been 
called by God the Father, to whom the act of 
calling is always ascribed. 

By adding this description of those whom 
he addresses, St. Paul, while asserting his own 
authority, at the same time recognizes their 
position as being already members of Christ's 
Church. 


7. Through the crowd of thoughts which 
had pressed in upon his mind with the first 
mention of the Gospel, v. 1, St. Paul has now 
come back to the direct relation between 
himself and his readers, and so proceeds to 
address his letter to them, and concludes the 
address with his usual salutation. 

Toall that bein Rome,déelovedofGod.| Rather, 
“To allGod’s beloved that are in Rome,” 
The direct connection is with v. 1: “* Paul... 
to all God's beloved.” God's people are called 
in the O. T. “ bis beloved” (Ps, Ix. § ; cviii. 6; 
cxxvii. 2): St. Paul applies the term to Israel 
in ch. xi. 28, and to Christians in general, 
1 Tim. vi. 2. One bond between the Apostle 
and his readers is that they are in common 
the objects of God's love, a second their 
common consecration to His service as 
called saints ( Godet). 

On the omission of the words “ is Rome,” 
in G. g, see Introduction, § 8. 

called to be saints.| Lit. “called saints.” 
Compare v. 1: “a called Apostie.” “God's 
beloved” are also His “called saints,” separated 
by the Divine call from the world, and made a 
holy or consecrated people; like Israel of old 
(Ex. xix. 5, 6), they are not simply “ called to 
be doly” (A. V.), nor “called because holy,” 
but “ holy because called ” (Augustine). The 
holiness is not primarily that of individual 
moral character, but that of consecration to 
God’s service, and is therefore ascribed to all 
Christians, who are, however, bound by this 
very consecration to personal holiness of life. 
See note on Vill. 30. 

Grace to you and peace.| The form of ad- 
dress most usual in a Greek letter is seen in 
Acts xv. 23; xxii. 26; Jamesi.1. But the 
“joy,” or “ health,” or “ prosperity” was 
sometimes omitted, and nothing written but 
the names and descriptions of the writer and 
reader. St. Paul having adopted this short- 
ened form of address, now adds to it an 
independent sentence containing an essen- 
tially Christian salutation, in which “ grace” 
is the Divine love manifesting itself towards 
sinful man in free forgiveness and unmerited 
blessing, and “peace,” the gift of God's 
grace, is the actual state of reconciliation: 


see note on v. 1. “For when through 
grace sins have been forgiven and enmity 
done away, it remains for us to be joined in 
peace to Him from whom our sins alone did 
separate us” (Augustine). The fuller form 
found in the Pastoral Epistles, “ Grace, mercy, 
and peace,” confirms the interpretation which 
thus gives to “grace” (yapis) and “ peace” 
a fulness of fiekning not found in the Greek 
xaipew or the Hebrew Didy, 

Jrom God our Father, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ.} The original source of “grace and 


peace” is “ God our Father,’ who has made us 


His children by adoption (viii. 15); the nearer 
source from which they flow to us is “ the 
Lord Jesus Christ” as Head of the Church. 
It is clear from the salutations in the Epistles 
of St. Peter and St. Jude, where the sentence 
is completed, “grace .... be multiplied,” 
that St. Paul’s salutation also must be under- 
stood as a benediction or prayer. Thus in 
the apostolic letters the forms of common 
life are hallowed by Christian love, and a 
passing courtesy is transformed into a prayer 
for heavenly blessings. 


8-15. INTRODUCTION. 

The salutation (1-7), which declares St. 
Paul’s official relation to the Christians at 
Rome, is followed by a brief introductory 
statement of his personal feelings towards 
them, in which he declares his thankfulness 
for their faith (v. 8), his remembrance of them 
in prayer (v. 9), and his desire to visit them 
and to labour among them in preaching the 
Gospel (10-15). 

8. First I thank my God through Jesus 
Christ for you ail.) The thanksgiving, with 
which the Apostle begins this and most of his 
epistles, is not to be ascribed to mere rhetorical 
art or courteous tact in winning the good will 
of his readers, nor to any fond lingering over 
an ideal picture of a perfect Church. That 
for which St. Paul gives thanks to God is no 
imaginary excellence, but the fact that every- 
where, in the Churches which he visits, he 
hears tidings of the faith of those who have 
embraced the Gospel in Rome. The instinct 
of love leads him to touch first on that which 
is thankworthy in his brethren: “It was 
meet to make a prelude with thanksgiving ” 
(CEcumenius), because they not only believed, 
but so openly declared their belief, that it 
was published throughout the whole world. 
Observe that the Apostle does not praise 
them for their faith; it is too divine and 
excellent a gift for praise. “The greatest 
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( Or, 
my spirct. 
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g For God is my witness, whom 


_ I serve ‘with my spirit in the gospel 


of his Son, that without ceasing I 
make mention of you always in my 
prayers ; 


blessings call not for praise, but for something 
greater and better” (Aristot., ‘ Nic. Eth.,’ I. 
xii. 4); and St. Paul gives solemn thanks to 
God for his brethren’s faith. 


for you all.) See note on the reading at end 
of chapter. He regards their faith as a gift to 
himself, for which he is bound to give thanks 
to God: see 2 Thess. i. 3; ii. 13. 

It is this feeling of personal interest in their 
welfare that prompts the loving, trustful word, 
“my God,” that is, “the God who has given 
me a fresh proof of His love in your faith.” 
Compare Phil. iv. 19. 


through Jesus Christ.) “To render thanks 
to God is to offer a sacrifice of praise: and 
therefore he adds ‘ through Jesus Christ,’ as 
through the great High Priest.” (Origen.) 

Meyer argues that Christ is the Mediator 
of thanksgiving only as the causal agent of 
the blessings for which thanks are given, and 
not as the Mediating Offerer. But that the 
thanksgiving itself is offered through Christ is 
certainly the view presented in 1 Pet. ii. 5: 
“to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to 
God by Jesus Christ.” Equally clear is the 
meaning of Heb. xiii. 15, Col. iii, 17, and 
Ephes. v. 20. We must therefore retain the 
earlier and more usual interpretation that St 
Paul gives thanks through Jesus Christ, not 
only because the particular blessing flows from 
Him, and not only because by Him alone we 
are brought into such a relation to God that 
we can offer Him thanksgiving, but because our 
thanksziving itself and “ All our services need 
to be cleansed and hallowed by passing through 
the hands of our most holy and undefiled High, 
Priest, to become sweet and savoury (or to 
receive that copy evwdias which St. Paul 
speaks of), from being offered up in His 
Censer.” (Barrow, ‘Sermon on Col.’ iit. 17). 


9. For God is my witness.| St. Paul con- 
firms the sincerity of his thanksgiving for the 
Christians at Rome by declaring his constant 
remembrance of them in prayer (v. 9), and 
his longing desire to see them (v. 10). This 
declaration he introduces by a very solemn 
appeal to God as witness of its truth (2 Cor. 
xi. 31; Phil. i. 8). Is such language too 
strong for the occasion? Is St. Paul, as 
some have thought, so carried away by the 
intensity of his feelings, or the fervid style of 
his age and country, or any other cause, as to 
invoke the name of God thus solemnly with- 
out an urgent reason? Or does he speak the 


[v. 9—11. 


10 Making request, if by any 
means now at length I might have 
a prosperous journey by the will of 
God to come unto you. | 

11 For I long to see you, that I 


words of truth and soberness? We must 
remember that the Apostle is writing from 
Corinth, where his sincerity was recently 
called in question, because his visit to that 
church had been postponed: to that charge 
he gave a full and deliberate refutation (2 Cor. 
i. 15-24), in the course of which (wv. 23) he 
used even a stronger protestation than in the 
passage before us. Morcover, he is writing 
on the eve of undertaking a journey from 
Corinth—a city comparatively near Rome— 
to Jerusalem, which was far distant. He 
thus appears to be turning his back upon the 
Romans, just when it seems most natural to 
pay his long intended visit ; and he has there- 
fore reason to fear lest he should be suspected 
of fickleness or insincerity, or even of being 
ashamed to preach the Gospel in the great 
centre of learning and civilization. 

At present he cannot prove his sincerity, 
he can only assert it; he cannot show what 
is in his heart, he can only call the heart- 
searching God to witness. 


whom I serve with my spirit.} He whose 
servant and minister I am, to whom I offer 
no mere outward service in preaching the 
Gospel of His Son, but therein serve and 
worship Him in my spirit (xv. 16),—He is 
my witness that | long and pray to do His 
work among you (2 Tim. i. 3). He knoweth 
“ that or (rather how) without ceasing I make 
mention of you always in my prayers” (Eph. i. 
16; Phil. i. 3, 4). 

10. Making request, do'c.] Making request if 
by any means I shall ever at length be 
prospered in the will of God to come unto 
you, How beautifully the Apostle’s language 
reflects the inward conflict of his feelings ! 
The remembrance of past hindrances is com- 
bined with the foresight of future difficulties, 


and the eagerness of desire is tempered by 


resignation to the will of God, who will bring 
all to a prosperous issue in His own way, 
and at His own time. 

The combination 73n roré with a Future 
assigns to a long-expected event an early 
(73n) but uncertain date (woré). Compare 
Viger ‘de Idiotismis Gr.’ p. 413; Phil. iv. 10; 
Aristoph. ‘ Ranae’ 931. 

be prospered.] See 1 Cor. xvi. 2; 3 John 
2; and compare the use of the same word in 
LXX 2 Chron. xiil. 12; Ps. 1. 3; Prov. 
xvii. 8 (Meyer). 

11. For I long to see you.}| The reason of 


Vv. 12—13.] 


may impart unto you some spiritual 
ift, to the end ye may be estab- 
Eshed : 

12 That is, that I may be com- 
forted together 'with you by the 
mutual faith both of you and me. 


his earnest prayer is the desire to see, face to 
face, his brethren at Rome, in whose welfare 
he is already deeply interested. Compare 
xv. 23, and notes there. 

The word “I long” (émimo8a) expresses 
both the desire that draws him to them, and 
his regret that he has not been able to come 
sooner (Godet). 


some spiritual gift.| The word “ charisma” 
is never used in the N.T. of a gift from man, but 
may be applied to anything which comes from 
God’s free grace, whether it be a providential 
deliverance from death (2 Cor. i. 11), a moral 
virtue, as continence (1 Cor. vii. 7), God’s 
favour to Israel (Rom. xi. 29), the gift of eter- 
nal life in Christ Jesus (v. 15, 163; vi. 23), or 
any of the manifold gifts of the Spirit (xii. 
6; 1 Cor. xil. 4), whether miraculous (1 Cor. 
xil. 9, 10), ministerial (1 Tim. iv. 14; 2 Tim. 
i. 6), or simply personal, as faith (1 Cor. xii. 
9). A gift of this last kind is here meant. 
St. Paul hopes that in Rome, as elsewhere, 
his personal ministry may be attended with 
some gift of. God's Holy Spirit, that may 
confirm and strengthen his brethren in 
the principles and practice of the Christian 
life. Increase of knowledge, love, or hope, 
or of all these combined, would be such a 
Spiritual gift; but the next verse shews 
that the strengthening of faith is fore- 
most in the Apostle’s thoughts. Such a 
gift is called spiritual, not as pertaining 
to man’s spirit, but as proceeding from the 
Spirit of God, St. Paul can impart it only 
because he has received “grace and apostle- 
ship,” for this very purpose. Compare 
XV. 29. 


12. That is, that I may be comforted together 
avith you.| A beautiful example of St. Paul’s 
humility! He never forgets that those whom 
he addresses are Christians as well as himself. 
At the very outset he gives thanks to God for 
their well-known faith; and here he does not 
say “‘ that I may establish you,” but “that ye 
may be established,” namely by God. But, 
lest even thus he should seem to represent 
the benefit of his visit as all on their side, he 
hastens to correct his expression, and to place 
himself beside them, as sharing in the benefit 
of mutual comfort. He drops the idea of 
their needing to be established as persons 
weak in faith, and joins himself with them as 
necding to be encouraged by their faith, no 
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13 Now I would not have you 
ignorant, brethren, that oftentimes I 
purposed to come unto you, (but was 
let hitherto,) that I might have some 


fruit ‘among you also, even as among 1 Or, és 
you. 


other Gentiles. 


less than they by his; for by “mutual faith,” 
is here meant “the faith which each sees in 
the other.” The whole verse may be thus 
rendered :—That is; that we may be to- 
gether eomforted among you each by 
the other’s faith, yours as well as 
mine. For the construction, see note at 
end of chapter. 


13. Now I would not have you ignorant, 
brethbren.| St. Paul’s usual mode of an- 
nouncing some new and important point 
(see note on xi. 35). His first thought has 
been of the present and future welfare 
of his readers (wv. 8-12): he is thankful 
for their faith, and longs to help in estab- 
lishing it. But then comes the question, 
Why has he never yet visited them? and 
if this be not answered, it may throw 
doubt upon the sincerity of his present pro- 
fession. He therefore assures them that he 
not only now longs to see them, but has 
often actually formed the purpose of coming 
to them. 


(Gut was let bitherto).| “And I was hin- 
dered until now.” ‘“ Again he shows his 
love in another way. For neither when I 
was hindered, says fhe did I cease from the 
attempt, but was always attempting and 
always hindered and never desisting ” (Chry- 
sostom). 

The nature of the hindrances is explained 
afterwards, xv. 22: here the Apostle only 
alludes to them in a brief parenthesis, lest he 
should seem to have changed his purpose 
lightly, and so hastens on to the motive of 
his oft-intended visit. 


that I might have some fruit.| The same 
modesty, which is so conspicuous in vv. It 
12, may be traced again in the words “ some” 
and “fruit.” The emphasis is on “some” 
twa) which here, though not usually, stands 
rst. The good which St. Paul hoped to do 
among them, whether much or little, he re- 
presents as a benefit to himself. In any in- 
crease of their faith and holiness and good 
works, he would reap a harvest to reward 
his labour (compare vi. 22; Phil. iv. 17, 
and Joh. iv. 35-38). See note at end of 
chapter. 

among you also, even as among other Gen 
tiles.| Read, the rest of the Gentiles, 
The “you” can only mean here, as through- 
out the context, the Christians at Rome; 
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14 I am debtor both to the 
Greeks, and to the Barbarians ; both 
to the wise, and to the unwise. 

I5 So, as much as in me is, I am 
ready to preach the gospel to you that 
are at Rome also. 


—— —— 


for the letter is addressed to them, and 
not to all the people of Rome. It is 
thus clear from the expression “you also” 
—“the rest of the Gentiles,” that the Chris- 
tians at Rome were, in the mass, Gentiles. 
They thus belonged to “the Apostle of the 
Gentiles,” though as yet unvisited by him, 
Col. ii. 1. 

14. Iam debtor both to the Greeks, and to the 
Barbarians ; both to the wise, and to the un- 
eise.| Both to Greeks and Barbarians, 
both to wise and unwise I am debtor. 

Nations may differ in language and civiliza- 
tion as “Greeks and Barbarians,” and men 
may differ in intelligence as “wise and un- 
wise :” but all alike are included in the sphere 
of Apostolic duty, because the relation in 
which men stand to Christ and His Gospel 
is deeper and more essential than all national 
and personal distinctions. The Son of Man 
“rises above the parentage, the blood, the 
narrow horizon which bounded as it seemed 
His Human Life; He is the Archetypal 
Man in Whose presence distinctions of race, 
intervals of ages, types of civilization, degrees 
of mental culture, are as nothing” (Liddon, 
‘Bampton Lectures,’ p. 12). 

It is asked, in which class does St. Paul 
mean to place the Romans. And Lange an- 
swers that the Romans are included with the 
Greeks as having the same culture, and that 
Jews and Greeks are comprehended in the 
term ‘‘ wise.” Such questions should neither 
be asked nor answered : they show a complete 
misconception of the Apostle’s meaning, b 
trying to establish the very distinctions whi 
he seeks to exclude. On the nationality of 
the Christians at Rome, see Introduction, 
$ 3. 

I am debtor.| St. Paul sees in his com- 
mission to preach the Gospel to all nations 
a debt that must be paid, or as he calls it in 
1 Cor. ix. 16-19, a necessity laid on him, and 
a stewardship entrusted to him. 


15. So, as much as in me is, I am ready.| 
Thus I for my part am ready. In accord- 
ance with this duty, which I owe to all 
nations, I am ready so far as it depends on 
me to preach the Gospel to you also that 
are in Rome. I have been hindered, and, if 
such is God’s will, may be hindered again; 
but there is no lack of willingness or zeal 
on my part, The grammatical construction 


[v. 14—17. 


16 For I am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ: for it is the power 
of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth ; to the Jew first, and 
also to the Greek. 


17 For therein is the righteous- 


and exact rendering of the verse are discussed 
in the note at end of chapter. 


you...also.| Seeon v.13. Here the de- 
scription “you that are in Rome,” shows that 
St. Paul is thinking of the Christian Church as 
set in the midst of that great city in which 
“the kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them ” were now concentrated, and which was 
also “The common sink of all the worst vices 
of humanity, and therefore the noblest sphere 
for Evangelic zeal” (Lightfoot, Phil. p. 13). 

On the omission of év “‘Popn in G. g, here 
and in v. 7, see Introduction § 8. 


Vv. 16,17. THEME OF THE EPISTLE. 


16. For I am not ashamed of the gospel 
of Christ.] ‘“ Of Christ” must be omitted, 
with the best MSS. Though St. Paul is 
directly addressing the Christians at Rome, 
it is not possible that he, the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, could think of preaching the 
Gospel there to that little band of believers 
only. The mention of Rome suggests the 
thought of coming face to face with the 
mighty power concentrated in that strong- 
hold of Heathendom, and with the vast 
multitudes there gathered together out of 
every nation under heaven. Itis this thought 
that speaks in the words, “I am not ashamea 
of the Gospel,” which form the transition from 
the introduction to the theme of the Epistle. . 

The treatment which St. Paul had ex- 
perienced in other great cities, such as Athens, 
Ephesus and Corinth (whence he was now 
writing), might well have daunted any less 
steadfast soul; even he feels the full contrast 
between the power and pomp and splendour 
of “ the capital and theatre of the world” and 
the seeming weakness and folly of the Cross: 
and yet he is not ashamed to preach even in 
Rome the doctrine of a crucified Saviour. 


Sor it is the power of God unto salvation.] 
Compare 1 Cor.i. 24. The Gospel, in all its 
seeming weakness, is in fact “the power of 
God ;” not simply a statement of God's 
power, nor a mere instrument which God’s 
nikal uses, but God’s living revelation of 

imself, a Divine power flowing forth from 
Him to save men’s souls ( James 1. 21). 

Some have seen in this sentence a theoreti- 
cal definition of the Gospel: but St. Paul is 
stating a fact of his own experience. He has 
felt this ‘power of God” in himself, he has 


v. 18.] 


ness of God revealed from faith to 


‘Hab.s. faith: as it is written, “The just 


shall live by faith. 


witnessed its effect on others, and has seen 
it shed Jife and joy around him, as often as it 
touched believing hearts. 


to every one that believeth.| The saving 
efficacy of God’s power is limited by faith as 
a condition which God himself imposes, not 
arbitrarily, but in accordance with the essential 
dignity of man’s moral nature. Physical 
force acting upon matter has an invariable 
and necessary effect : moral or spiritual power 
varies in its effect with the free response of 
the spirit on which it acts. Thus the offer of 
salvation is the same to all: it is effectual in 
those who willingly accept it, and that willing 
acceptance is faith. 


to the Jew first.| The Gospel as the power 
of God unto salvation is needful to Jew as 
well as Gentile: this is the point Poe in 
ii. 1—iii. 20. Nor is there any distinction 
between them as to the one condition, faith, 
(x. 11,13). But the word of God must be 
spoken “to the Jew first” (Acts xiii. 46), 
as having priority in “the covenants of pro- 
mise ;” “and also to the Greek,” #.e.to any one 
who is not a Jew. St. Paul always puts the 
Ba first in privilege, and first in responsi- 

ility (ii. 9, 10); so St. Peter on the day of 
Pentecost,—“ the promise is unto you and to 
your children, and to all that are afar off” 
(Acts ii. 39). 

17. The description of the Gospel given 
in v. 16 is further explained and confirmed 
in each of its essential parts. The Gospel is 
a “power unto salvation,” for a“ righteous- 
ness” which is in effect life and salvation is 
revealed in it. 

It is ‘“ God's power,” for the righteousness 
revealed in it is “ of God.” 

It is for “ every one that believeth,” for right- 
eousness is revealed “ from fait to faith.” 

All this is confirmed as being in accordance 
with the declaration of God’s counsel in 
Habakkuk ii. 4, which promises /ife, ie. sal- 
wation, to the righteous by faith. 

St. Paul has thus passed by an easy and 
natural transition from the personal mattcrs 
which form his introduction to a statement 
of the great doctrine which is the theme of 
the first eight chapters of the Epistle. 

therein is the righteousness of God re- 
vealed.) Compare Ps. xcvili. 2, “The Lord 
bath made known his salvation: kis righteous- 
ness bath be openly shewed (Marg. ‘revealed,’ 
Sept. dmexaduwev rv Bexasoovny avrov, Vulg. 
‘revelavit’) in the sight of the heathen.” St. 
Paul’s reference to this passage is made 
evident by his adoption in vv. 16, 17 of the 
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18 For the wrath of God is re- 
vealed from heaven against all ‘un- 
godliness and unrighteousness of men, 


Psalmist’s three chief words, “ salvation,” 
“ righteousness,” “ revealed,” and of the 
parallelism between “ sa/vation” (v. 16) and 
“ righteousness” (v.17). 


the righteousness of God.) Rather “a 
righteousness of God.” This term oc- 
curring in a summary statement of the great 
theme of the Epistle is more likely to be 
used in a comprehensive than in a restricted 
sense. We must therefore be content, at 
present, to define its meaning only so far as 
it is determined by the form of the expres- 
sion, by the immediate context, and by St. 
Paul’s previous usage. We thus find that it 
is a righteousness having God as its author, 
and man as its recipient, who by it becomes 
righteous: its effect is salvation, and its con- 
dition faith: it is embodied first in the person 
of Christ “eo is made unto us wisdom 
from God, and righteousness” (1 Cor. 1. 30), 
and it is bestowed on us because of Christ’s 
redeeming work, wherein He “ was made sin 
for us, that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in him” (a Cor. v.21). See 
more in notes on iii. 21-25. 

revealed from faith to faith.| This is 
the only connection permitted by the order 
of the words, and it teaches us that, so far as 
man is concerned, the revelation of the right- 
eousness of God begins from and leads on to 
faith. Compare 2 Cor. iil. 18, from glory to 
glory. Tothe man who listens to the Gospel 
without faith, the righteousness of God is not 
therein revealed, but remains hidden: to him 
who listens with faith, the righteousness of 
God ins to be therein revealed, and its 
progressive revelation tends to produce a 
higher degree of faith as its result. Thus 
“to every one that believeth” the Gospel be- 
comes by this revelation of the righteousness 
of God a “ power of God unto salvation,” be- 
cause by faith man embraces as his own the 
righteousness revealed to him. 


The just shall live by faith.| This con- 
nection “shall live by faith” is required in 
the Hebrew of Hab. ii. 4, and corresponds 
best with St. Paul’s application of the pas- 
sage: for he does not say that “ righteousness 
by faith is revealed,” but that “ righteousness 
is revealed from faith to faith,’ and as the 
righteousness revealed and appropriated by 
faith is the power of God unto salvation, 
“the righteous shall live—ise., shall find life— 
by faith.” Compare Gal. il. 20, “the life which 
I now live in the flesh I live by (rather in) 
the faith of the Son of God,” &c. See notes 
on Hab. it. 4, and note at end of chapter. 
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who hold the truth in unrighteous- 
ness ; 
19 Because that which may be 


faith.| The Hebrew word so rendered 
means properly “ steadfastness,” “ faithful- 
ness,” “ fidelity,” “trustiness,” rather than the 
active “trustfulness ”; #.¢., it means the faith 
which may be relied on, rather than the faith 
which relies. ‘“ But it will at times approach 
near to the active sense: for constancy under 
temptation or danger with an Israelite could 
only spring from reliance on Jehovah. And 
something of this transitional or double sense 
it has in Hab. ii. 4.” (Lightfoot, Gal. iii. 11.) 


CHap. I, 18—III. 20. THE UNRIGHTEOUS- 
NESS OF MAN. 


St. Paul here enters upon the proof of 
his great theme, that both for Jew and 
Gentile salvation is only to be found in the 
revelation of the righteousness of God by 
faith. 

First he shows, as a matter of fact and ex- 
perience, that neither Gentile (i. 18-32) nor 
pew (ch. ii.) has any righteousness of his own 

y which he can be justified before God ; then, 
after answering objections relating to the case 
of the Jew (iii. 1-8), he confirms the testimony 
of experience by the declarations of God's 
word (iii. 9-20). 


18-32. St. Paul here gives us, not a history, 
but a Christian philosophy of history: he is 
not narrating the growth of idolatry and vice 
in this or that nation, but showing in a broad 
generalized view the condition of the heathen 
world and the causes of its corruption. 

The allusions to specific forms of vice and 
idolatry show plainly that he is describing the 
heathen; but the principles which he lays 
down, being of universal application, involve 
the Jew also in like condemnation, as is seen 
in ch. ii. 

the wrath of God is revealed from beaven.] 
‘An exordium terrible as lightning” (Me- 
lanchthon) is formed by the sudden and strik- 
ing contrast to the preceding verses. There 
is a twofold revelation: in the one is seen 
a “power of God unto salvation,” in the 
other, the destroying power of God’s wrath : 
there the righteousness of God, here the un- 
righteousness of man. 

Righteousness is revealed in the Gospel; 
wrath is revealed “from heaven,” because 
there “the Lord hath prepared his throne” 
(Ps. 1x. 7; xi. 4), and thence “His judgments 
go forth as the lightning” (Hosea vi. 5, 
and note there). The power unto salvation 
is for “ every one that believeth” ; the wrath is 
against them “tbat hold down the truth in 


[v. 19—20. 


known of God is manifest 'in them ; ! Or, ¢ 
> them. 


for God hath shewed :t unto them. 
20 For the invisible things of him 


unrighteousness” (ch. vii. 6; 2 Thess. ii. 6). 
The meaning of this verse is more fully ex- 
plained in the passage which. follows. We 
there see that “the truth” means the know- 
ledge of God (wv. 19 and 25), and that the 
wilful suppression of this truth struggling in 
the heart is what aggravates the ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men, leaving them 
without excuse. We see also Sow the wrath 
of God is revealed, namely, in the debasing 
vices and conscious misery to which the 
sinner is given over (24-32). 

ungodliness and unrighteousness.) Ie. impiety 
and immorality, are both regarded as sins 
against God. “ Ungodliness” is the stronger 
expression, but “ unrighteousness” the more 
comprehensive and general (Aristotle, sepi 
apera@y, Vii. 1; Polit. 11. c. 13, 3): this latter 
alone is repeated in the following clause, 
whence the ideal order of development is seen 
to be (1) unrighteousness, (2) suppression of 
the truth concerning God, (3) ungodliness 
and increased unrighteousness. 


19. Because, ¢o'c.] The cause of God’s 
wrath implied in the close of v. 18 is here 
distinctly stated, that men have a knowledge 
of God which they wilfully suppress, and so 
leave themselves without excuse. 

that which may be known of God.) The 
word rd ywordy occurs nowhere else in 
St. Paul’s epistles; but in Acts xiii. 38 and 
Xxvili. 28, where St. Paul is the speaker, it is 
used, as in the N. T. generally, in a less pre- 
cise sense—“ known,” “notable,” or “ noto- 
rious.” Here, however, the whole context 
rises into the region of Christian philosophy, 
and our translators have done well in render- 
ing the word more strictly. See Fritzsche, 
and Grimm, ‘ Clavis N. T. Philolog.’ 


That which may be known must not, how- 
ever, be pressed to mean all that can possibly 
be known; but, as the next verse plainly shews, 
it means that knowledge of God which is or 
which may be gained by man’s natural facul- 
ties exercised upon God’s manifestation of 
Himself in creation. 


is manifest in them; for God hath shewed it 
unto them.) Rather, “for God manifested 
it to them.” 


“ In them” does not mean “among them,” 
as though this ‘knowledge were limited to a 
few of the wise and learned, nor “in their 
consciousness” (Meyer), but “in them” as 
being what they are, in their very nature and 
constitution as men. If men had nota faculty 
to receive ‘“ that which may be known of God,” 


v. 21.] 


from the creation of the world are 


clearly seen, being understood by the are without excuse : 


things that are made, even his eternal 


He could not be said to have manifested it 
“to them.” The verse, therefore, teaches 
that there is both an external manifestation of 
God to men, and a faculty in them to receive 
it; and these are the two ideas that are deve- 
loped in the next verse. 

Calvin’s note is striking: “In saying that 
God manifested it, he means that the purpose 
for which man is created is to be the specta- 
tor of the fabric of the world; the purpose 
for which eyes have been given him is that by 
gazing on so fair an image he may be led on 
to its Author.” 


20. Explanation of the statement, “God 
manifested it to them.” 

the invisible things of bim.] St. Paul puts 
in the foremost place the invisible nature of 
God’s attributes, just because men sinned by 
substituting visible images for His invisible 
perfections. The plural represents the invi- 
sible nature of God in its manifold properties, 
as explained by what follows. 


jrom the creation of the world.) Most 
modern interpreters understand this merely 
as a mark of time, “since the creation.” 
See note at end of chapter. But the older 
interpretation has more force, and is not 
really liable to the charge of tautology. ‘‘ The 
creation of the world,” viewed as a whole, is 
first presented as the source from which man 
derives a knowledge of the unseen God ; and 
then the method is further described; the 
manifold invisible attributes become clearly 
seen, being conceived in the mind by means 
of the various works. 

The invisible lying behind the visible as its 
cause, the unchangeable upholding all the 
changes of the world, the wisdom whose 
thoughts are written in heaven, and earth, and 
sea, the power which makes those thoughts 
realities,—these and the other Divine attri- 
butes are conceived in the mind (voovpeva), 
and so discerned by means of the things that 
are made. The spontaneous act of reason by 
which the mind grasps in creation the idea of 
2 Divine Author, St. Paul assumes and asserts 
as an admitted and unquestionable fact ; this 
fact is indeed the true intellectual basis, as 
conscience is the moral basis, of all natural 
religion. On the process by which the mind 
ascends from the sensible impressions of 
things that are seen to the idea of the invisible 
God, “and so as it were resounds and re- 
echoes back the Great Creator's name,” see 
Cudworth, ‘Immutable Morality,’ p. 177; 
and a fine passage quoted from Leibnitz, 
* Essais de Théodicce,’ Part I., by Saisset, 
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power and Godhead ; 


21 Because that, when they knew 


‘Essai de Philosophie religieuse,’ Part I. 
§ 5. 


his eternal power.| Among “ the invisible 
things” of God “power” alone is specified, 
because it is the attribute first and most pro- 
minently displayed in Creation. It is clearly 
seen to be efernal, because by it all things 
temporal were created. The other attributes 
of God which are clearly seen in His works, 
such as wisdom and goodness, St. Paul sums 
up in one word, not Godbcad, but Divinity: 
the word is not that which expresses the being 
or essence of God, i.e. Deity (Col. ti. 9), but 
a kindred and derived word, signifying the 
Divine quality or perfection of God as seen 
in His attributes. 


so that they are without excuse.) That 
they might be without excuse. The 
words (els rd elvac) express not a mere 
result, but a purpose. See i. 11; iv. 11, 16, 
18; vi. 12; Vil. 4, §; Vili. 29; xi. rx, &e, 
On 2 Cor. viii. 6 see note there. 

Most modern Commentators have missed 
the true connection of this clause, and of the 
whole passage (vv. 19-21). 

The sentence, “ For the snvisible things of 
him .... are clearly seen ....,” is an 
explanation of the statement God mani- 
fested it unto them; and as the mode 
in which this manifestation was made to them 
is the mode in which it is made to all men, at 
all times, the explanation is put in the most 
general and abstract form (Present Tense and 
Passive Voice), without any limitation of 
times or persons; while the preceding and 
following statements (marked by the historic 
Aorists) refer definitely to those whom St. 
Paul is describing (atrois, v. 19, avrovs, 
v. 20, altoy, v. 21), the men that hold 
down the truth in unrighteousness. 

Thus the sense flows on without inter- 
ruption, and the whole passage may be 
rendered as follows:—For God manifested 
it unto them; for the invisible things 
of him, his eternal power and di- 
vinity, from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made: That they 
might be without excuse, because that 
avben they knew God they glorified bim not as 
God. 

Chrysostom’s objection, often repeated by 
others, that it could not be God’s purpose in 
manifesting Himself to deprive men of ex- 
cuse, although this was the resu/t, is discussed 
in the note at the end of the chapter. Here 
it may be enough to say, God's purpose was 
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God, they glorified him not as God, 
neither were thankful; but became 
vain in their imaginations, and their 
foolish heart was darkened. 


[v. 22—23. 


22 Professing themselves to be 
wise, they became fools, 
23 And changed the glory of the 


uncorruptible God into an image 


to leave nothing undone on His part, the 
omission of which might give men an excuse 
for sin. 


21. “ That knowledge, or rudiment (scin- 
tilla) of knowledge, concerning God which 
may be obtained by contemplation of His 
creatures . . sufficeth to convince atheism, 
but not to inform religion. . . . No light of 
nature extendeth to declare the will and true 
worship of God.” (Bacon, ‘ Advt. of Learn- 
ing, B. II.) This is true of God’s particular 
will, and of special modes of worship desired 
by Him; out St. Paul here clearly teaches 
that men knew enough of God from His 
works to glorify Him in a way befitting His 
Divine Nature; but their fault lay in not 
loving what they knew :—“ Minus amant quod 
summe est.” ‘ They love not perfectly the 
perfect Being.” (Aug.) ‘ The glory of God 
1s the admirable excellency of that virtue 
divine which being made manifest causeth 
men and angels to extol His greatness, and 
in regard thereof to fear Him. By Jdeing 
glorified, it is not meant that He doth receive 
any augmentation of glory at our hands, but 
His name we glorify, when we testify our 
acknowledgment of His glory.” (Hooker, 
‘E. P.,’ Bk. II. ii. 1.) 

St. Paul touches the root of sin in the 
words “ auhen they knew God, they did not 

lorify him as God, or give thanks.” 

his passage seems to have inspired that 
loftiest strain of Christian adoration: “ We 
glorify Thee, we give thanks to Thee for Thy 
great glory.” The context however leads us 
to think of God not only in His nature, but 
in His works, as Creator and Ruler of the 
world and the source of all natural blessings 
to mankind. The passage will thus mean: 
“They did not glorify him as God (in his 
Divine perfections) or give thanks (to him 
as God the author and giver of all good.” 
Compare St. Paul's discourses to heathen 
audiences in Acts xiv. 17, xvii. 24-29. 


but became vain.) The direct opposi- 
tion in act to glorifying God as God, is 
to exchange His glory for an image, v. 23: 
but St. Paul first shows the inner root of 
this opposition. The Hebrew word D320 
‘“breath,” “vapour,” “vanity,” is specially 
applied to an idol, as in Jer. ii. 5: “they are 
gone far from me, and have walked after 
vanity (LXX ray paraiwy, vain things, ie. 
idols) and are become vain” (éparawwOnoav). 
See notes on 2 Kings xvii. 15, and compare 


1 Sam. xxvi. ar: “I bave played the fool 
(peparaiwpar) and have erred exceedingly.” 


in their imaginations.| The word dado- 

1740s 18 Commonly used of evi/ thoughts both 
in the LXX and New Test. It is variously 
rendered : “imagination” (Lam. iii. 60); 
“ reasoning ” (Luke ix. 46); and most fre- 
quently “thoughts” (Matt. xv. 19; 1- Cor. 
li, 20). Here it means the false notions 
which men formed for themselves of God in 
opposition to the truth set before them in 
His works. ‘“‘ Wherein exactly did this vanity 
(of their thoughts) consist? In two things: 
(1) In the absence of a foundation in truth; 
and (2) in the positive absurdity of the idle 
fancies embodied in the Heathen Mythology 
and worship.” (Bishop Thirlwall.) 


and their foolish heart was darkened.| The 
heart is in Scriptural language the seat of 
intellectual and moral as well as of animal 
life, and out of it proceed evil thoughts (Matt. 
xv. 19, &c.). Thus their heart was already 
proved to be “foolish” or “ void of under- 
standing” when they failed to discern, or 
discerning did not love, the truth which God 
had set before them. They turned from the 
light and their foolish heart was darkened: 
this was a worse state than the former 
(Ephes. iv. 18). The abuse of reason im- 
paired the faculty itself, and by following 
their vain thoughts they were led into a 
lower depth of spiritual darkness. 


22. Self-conceit and folly go hand in hand: 
“while professing themselves to be wise, they 
became fools” (1 Cor. i. 19-24). Most modern 
interpreters agree with Calvin that the Apos- 
tle does not refer to the special profession of 
wisdom among Greek philosophers; for they 
were not the authors of idolatry, nor was it 
peculiar to them to think themselves wise in 
the knowledge of God. He is describing the 
conceit of wisdom which is necessarily con- 
nected with a departure from Divine truth, 
and out of which therefore idolatry in its 
manifold and fantastic forms must have 
sprung. “For heathenism,” adds Meyer, 
“is not the primeval religion out of which 
men gradually advanced to the knowledge of 
the true God; but it is the consequence of 
falling away from the primitive revelation of 
God in His works.” 

The same original belief in one God may 
be traced in Egyptian, Indian, and Greek 
mythology, and this accordance otf early tra- 
ditions agrees with the Indian notion that 


Ps. 136 
20, 


v. 24.] 


made like to corruptible man, and to 
birds, and fourfooted beasts, and 
eens things. 

24. Wherefore God also gave them 
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up to uncleanness through the lusts 
of their own hearts, to dishonour 
their own bodies between them- 
selves : 


“truth was originally deposited with men, 
but gradually slumbered and was forgotten ” 
(Rawlinson, ‘ Herodotus’ Book II., Appendix, 
ch. iii. p. 297). On the primitive records of 
a pure Monotheism in Egypt, see note 36 on 
p. 450 of Vol. I. of this Commentary. 


23. And changed the glory of the uncor- 
ruptible God into an image made like to cor- 
ruptible man.| In their folly and as the out- 
ward expression of it men exchanged the 
worship of God for that of idols. The con- 
trast between the incorruptible and the cor- 
ruptible serves to aggravate the folly. 


into an image made like to corruptible 
man.| Read, for an image of the form of 
corruptible man. The language, partly bor- 
rowed from Ps. cvi. 20, means not that they 
changed God’s glory into an image, for this is 
not possible either in thought or act; but 
that they exchanged one object of worship 
for another. On the grammatical construc- 
tion see note at end of chapter. 

That St. Paul is here describing the origin 
of actual outward idolatry is clear from the 
whole context, and especially from the allu- 
sions to Ps. cvi. 20 (which describes the 
worship of the golden calf), and to the 
Egyptian worship of “ birds and four-footed 
beasts, and creeping things,” the ibis, the bull, 
the serpent and the crocodile. The statues 
of the gods of Greece by which St. Paul was 
surrounded at Corinth may have been in his 
mind as he wrote, but idols in human form 
were common in all heathen countries, and 
the Apostle is here giving a view of the origin 
and growth of idolatry in general, not a de- 
scription of any particular form of it existing 
in his time. His language is partly taken 
from the Book of Wisdcm (see xi.-xiii. and 

icularly xi. 15, xiii. 13) which itself echoes 
the thoughts of Isaiah (xliv. 13). Compare 
Deut. iv. 15-18 and Ps. cxv. 4-7. 


24-32. THE DIVINE RETRIBUTION. 


Thisis shown first in the abandonment of the 
Heathen to unnatural vices (24-27), and then 
in their complete and utter depravity (28-32). 


24. Wherefore God also gave them up to 
wuncleanness through the lusts of their own 
bearts.; Read, Wherefore God gave them 
up in the lusts of their hearts to un- 
eleanness. What is the nature of this 
Divine agency ? 

1. Permissive. Chrysostom (efacev), Theo- 
doret (cvvexopnoev), and others reduce St. 
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Paul’s statement to this, that God simply 
permitted the heathen to fall into unclean- 
ness. But the force of the Greek words 
cannot be thus softened down: see 2 Chron. 
Xxx. 11; Matt. x. 21, xxiv. 9; 1 Cor. v. 5. 

2. Privative. ‘How did God give them 
over? Not by compelling, but by forsaking 
them” (Aug., Serm. 5). All history shows 
that God did not deal with other nations as He 
did with His chosen people, raising up pro- 
phets and sending warnings and chastisements 
directly and visibly from Himself to restrain 
or recall them from idolatry and impurity. 

When the heathen turned away from Him, 
shutting Him out from their thoughts and 
hearts, and giving His honour to senseless 
idols, He “gave them over in (not through 
as A.V.) the lusts of their hearts to 
uncleanness.” God did not cause their 
impurity, but He abandoned them to the 
natural consequences of the lusts already 
working in them. (Aug. on Ps. 35.) 

3. Judicial. The preceding interpretation 
is right as far as it goes, but inadequate 
unless accompanied by a right view of what 
are called “natural consequences.” We 
learn from experience that one sin leads to 
another, and that lust indulged gains greater: 
mastery. 


‘* This is the very curse of evil deed, 
That of new evil it becomes the seed.” 
SCHILLER (quoted by Schaf). 


What the Apostle further teaches us is that 
this law of our moral nature is a law of the: 
living God, who Himself works in and by it: 
and this is not a thought peculiar to St. Paul. 
or his age, but a truth frequently taught in 
Scripture and acknowledged by every reli- 
gious mind (Ps. Ixxxi. 12; Acts vil. 42). 

It is none the less true that every down- 
ward step is the sinner’s own wilful act, for 
which he knows himself to be responsible. 
These two truths are recognized by the mind 
as irreconcilable in theory, but co-existent in 
fact ; and the true interpretation of St. Paul's 
doctrines must be sought, not by paring down 
any, but by omitting none. 


to dishonour their own bodies between them- 
selves.) Or, that their bodies should 
be dishonoured among them. See note 
at end. Compare 1 Cor. vi. 15-18. It 1s 
not necessary to go beyond the Bible for 
instances of the close connexion between 
idolatry and impurity (see Num. xxv. 2; 
Wisd. xiv. 12, 23-27). As the heathen dis- 
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25 Who changed the truth of God 
into a lie, and worshipped and served 
the creature more than the Creator, 
who is blessed for ever. Amen. 


26 For this cause God gave them 


[v. 25—29, 


ther; men with men working that 
which is unseemly, and receiving in 
themselves that recompence of their 
error which was meet. 


28 And even as they did not like 


1 . : : 1 Or, fo 
to retain God in ther knowledge, / 9° f2 
God gave them over to 'a reprobate /edge. 

° e e v, 
mind, to do those things which are mina void 


up unto vile affections: for even 
their women did change the natural 


use into that which is against nature: 

27 And likewise a the men, 
leaving the natural use of the woman, 
es in their lust one toward ano- 


not convenient ; 
29 Being filled with all unright- 


eousness, fornication, wickedness, co- 


honoured God by their idols, so He gave 
them up to dishonour their bodies by im- 
purity. 

25. To make more distinct this corre- 
spondence between the sin that was punished 
and the sin that was its penalty, St. Paul 
again points to the cause for which God 
gave them up,—a cause lying in their own 
character as “men who exchanged the 
truth of God for the lie.” (See note on 
v. 23.) ‘The truth of God” is His true 
nature as manifested in His works, the glory 
of the Creator (vw. 23). “The lie” is the 
false substitute to which the idolater gives 
the honour that is due to God only (Is. xliv. 
20; Jer. xiii. 25, xvi 19). 

more than the Creator.) Marg. “rather 
than the Creator.” ‘The context shows that 
they did not worship the Creator at all, but 
passing by Him worshipped the creature in 
preference to Him. 

who 3s blessed for ever. Amen.] A natural 
outburst of piety in the familiar language of 
the Old Testament (Ps. Ixxxix. 52). However 
the Heathen may dishonour God, His glory 
1s not thereby really impaired: He still “in- 
habits the praises of his people” (Ps. xxii. 3), 
He is still “ blessed for ever” (2 Cor. xi. 31). 


26, 27. For this cause.| A second time 
the Apostle points tu the apostasy of the 
Heathen (wv. 25) as the cause why “God gave 
them up unto vile affections,” or “ shameful 
passions.” The sin against God’s nature 
entails as its penalty, sin against man’s own 
nature. “ Their error” was that of apostasy in 
exchanging the truth of God for the lie (2. 
25): “the recompense which was meet,” i.e., 
which according to God’s appointment they 
must receive, was their abandonment to these 
unnatural lusts. Those who know what 
Greek and Roman poets have written on the 
vices of their countrymen can best appre- 
ciate the grave and modest simplicity of the 
Apostle’s language. 

28-31. The unnatural lusts already de- 
scribed were the most striking proof that the 
Heathen worid was lying under the wrath of 


God. But such shameful sins, however com- 
mon, were by no means universal, nor were 
they the only sins in which a Divine 
retribution was to be traced. St. Paul 
therefore adds a comprehensive summary of 
other sins to which the Heathen were given 
over. 


28. And even as they did not like.| For the 
third time the Apostle insists on the corre- 
spondence between the impiety which re- 
jected God, and the penal consequences of 
that rejection. This correspondence is 
heightened in the original by a play on 
words which can hardly be reproduced in 
English: ‘“ Even as they reprobated (lit. did 
not approve) keeping God in knowledge, 
God gave them up to a reprobate mind.” By 
““@ reprobate mind” is meant a mind that is 
conidemned and rejected as worthless (1 Cor. 
1x. 27; Tit. i. 16), The words “they did not 
approve” imply that their rejection of God 
was not unconscious, but deliberate and dis- 
dainful. Instead of improving their first 
knowledge of God (yvovres, v. 21) into fuller 
knowledge (éeriyvwors) by attention und re- 
flection, they put it from them, and so became 
“the Heathen that knew not God” (1 Thess. 
iv. 5). 

“Mind” here means the whole reasoning 
faculty, intellectual and moral, all that cone 
spires in doing a good action, or, as here, in 
oing “the things which are not be- 
fitting” (xii. 2; Eph. iv. 17). 

29-31. The moral condition of the Hea- 
then whom God has given over to a reprobate 
mind. In this catalogue of sins there is no 
strict system of arrangement, but traces of a 
sort of natural order may be seen in the 
grouping of kindred ideas, and even of words 
which sound somewhat alike in Greek. ‘The 
force of the ge is much increased by the 
absence of all connecting particles. 


29. In the first group we must omit the 
word “ fornication” with the best MSS. (& 
ABCK, &c.), and read “ Filled with all un- 
righteousness, wickedness, covetousness, malie 
ciousness.” “ Unrighteousness” comes first as the 


of judg 


ment 


V. 30—32.] 


vetousness, maliciousness; full of 
envy, murder, debate, deceit, ma- 
lignity ; whisperers, 

30 Backbiters, haters of God, de- 
spiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of 
evil things, disobedient to parents, 

31 Without understanding, cove- 


most general term, and one already used to 
describe the state against which God’s wrath 
is revealed (v. 18). 

By “‘quvickedness” (rommpia) is meant the 
active mischievousness which is connected 
with the inward disposition expressed by 
“ maliciousness” (xaxia) (Trench, Syn. of N.T. 
2nd Ser.). The two words are connected in 
1 Cor. v. 8, the old leaven of malice and wicked= 
ness. 


envy, murder.| The natural sequence of 
these ideas is made more emphatic in Greek 
by the alliteration @éovov, dovov. Compare 
Eurip. ‘ Troades,’ 763, and Lightfoot, Gal. v. 
a1. For “debate,” read “atrife.” “ Malignity” 
(xaxoneia) is a disposition to take all things 
in the worst sense, a characteristic of the 
aged and the calumnious (Arist. Rhet. II. 
xiii. 3; III. xv. 10). 


30. “ Backbiters” or “slanderers” is 
a more general term than “ qisperers,” inclu- 
ding all who talk against their neighbours, 
whether openly or secretly. 


haters of God.} The word elsewhere has 
always a passive sense, “hated of God” 
(Vulg. Syr.), and is explained by Meyer in 
that sense as being “(a summary Judgment of 
moral indignation respecting all the preceding 
 sehdete so that looking back on these it 
orms a resting-point in the disgraceful cata- 
logue.” But in the earliest notice of this 
passage (Clement. ‘Ep. ad Cor.’ c. 35), an 
active sense is ascribed to the word (@eootv- 
yia, “hatred of God”); it has the same 
sense “‘ haters of God” in the Pseudo-Cle- 
ment, Hom. I. c. 12,and is so understood here 
by Theodoret, @cumenius, and Suidas. This 
active sense is undoubtedly better suited to a 
catalogue of sins, and the position of the word 
is most striking at the head of a descending 
series of the forms of arrogance, first towards 
God and then towards men. The‘ascending 
order is found in 2 Tim. iii. 2 “ doasters, 
proud, blasphemers.” 


despiteful, proud, boasters.| The worse 
forms of the sin come first. 

The “ despiteful,” or “insolent” are inju- 
rious in act (1 Tim. i. 13): the “proud” 
overweening in their thoughts towards others ; 
“boasters’’ vaineglorious about themselves 
(see Trench). “ Inventors of evil things” are 
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= hoy} _UOr, 
nant-breakers, ‘without natural affec-' Or er 


tion, implacable, unmerciful : 

32 Who knowing the judgment 
of God, that they which commit such 
things are worthy of death, not only 


do the same, but "have pleasure in Ou 
them that do them. them. 


strikingly described in Ps. xxxvi. 4, and Prov. 
vi. 12-15. 

In 2 Macc. xii. 31, Antiochus is called “ the 
author of all mischief” (3dans raxias etperns), 
and Philo describes the advisers of Flaccus 
(c. iv.) as “ sowers of sedition, busybodies, 
devisers of evil” (etperai xaxav). 

disobedient to parents.| The want of duti- 
ful affection in the family stands first among 
a series of sins indicating (by the very form 
of the Greek words) the want of every 
principle on which social morality is based 
(Meyer). The same sin has the same bad 

re-eminence in a similar series in2 Tim. 
lil. 2. “ Disobedient to parents, unthankful, un- 
boly, without natural affection, truce-breakers.” 


31. The word here rendered “ implacable,” 
and in 2 Tim. iii. 3 “ truce-breakers” has 
probably been brought in from that passage. 
Omitting it we may translate the verse thus: 
Without understanding, covenant breakers, 
aithout natural affection, without muroy; 
“ Covenant breakers” (aovvOérovs) is the 
same word which is thrice applied to “ trea- 
cherous Judah” in Jer. ili. 7, 8, 10. 


32. The “reprobate mind” reaches the 
last stage of wickedness in men that are con- 
scious of the deadly guilt of such sins as 
have been described, and yet not only do 
them, but also take pleasure in their being 
done by others. 

On the various readings in this verse see 
Note at end. 


Who knowing.|] Men that well knowing, 
z.e. men of such a character that though they 
well know, &c. 


“the judgment of God” (8txaiwpa) is that 
just sentence which He ordains as the Law- 
giver and enforces as the Judge cf all man- 
kind: see ti. 16. St. Paul here speaks of it 
as a judgment fully known even to the re- 
probate, and therefore as one that has been 
stamped indelibly upon man’s conscience. 

commit.| Read practise: see on ii. 2, 3. 

worthy of death.| See Luke xxiii.15; Acts 
XXill, 295 XXV. II, 253 XxVI. 31, in all which 
passages “death ” means simply capital pun- 
ishment. But it is evident that the Apostle 
here speaks of death (1) as a punishment of 
sin and therefore not merely as the natural 
end of this life ; (2) asa punishment ordained 
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by God, and therefore not simply the last 
penalty of human law; (3) as a Divine 

unishment recognized by the Heathen, there- 
fore not only as revealed in the Mosaic Law 
or the Scriptural account of the first entrance 
of death. 


not only do the same, but have pleasure in 
them that do them] not only do them, but 
also have pleasure in them that prac- 
tise them. “Not only... but also:” the 
climax thus expressly indicated is in fact 
double: (1) To “practise” is more than to 
“ do,” implying more of deliberation and habit ; 
(2) A man may “do” evil under the incentive 
of passion, for the sake of the attendant grati- 
fication or gain: he can approve evil in others 
only as evil, for its own sake. 

The word rendered “ have pleasure in” 


(ovvev8oxeiv) does not describe a passive 
assent or acquiescence in evil, but active 
consent and approval: see Luke xi. 48; Acts 
Vill. 1; xXii. 20; 1 Cor. vil. 12, 13. 

The force of St. Paul's language is impaired 
in the Authorized Version by its different 
and faulty renderings of the word mpcdocesy, 
“commit ” and “do.” See note on vil. 15. 


It is an aggravation of guilt to “ know the 
judgment of God that they which practise 
such things are worthy of death,” and yet to 
“ have pleasure in them that practise them.” 
It is thus evident that St. Paul’s climax, far 
from being artificial, feeble, or inappropriate 
(as some consider it) is clear and forcible 
in expression, just in thought, and most 
appropriate in its place at the close of the 
dark catalogue of sins, 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on Chap. I., vv. 1, 4, 8, 12, 13, 1§, 17, 20, 23, 24, 32. 


1. Christ Jesus. This order, found in 
B. am. fuld. Arm. and a few Fathers, is pre- 
ferred by modern critics as less usual, and 
therefore more likely to have been altered. 
It is also characteristic of St. Paul, to whom 
the Lord was first made known, not as the 
man Jesus, but as the risen and glorified 
Christ. The same order is found in the 
salutation in r Cor., 2 Cor., Eph., Phil., Col., 
1 Tim., 2 Tim. (Tisch. 8). 

4. “The Spirit of boliness.”| This title has 
been interpreted as meaning (1) The Holy 
Ghost, the 3rd Person of the Trinity; (2) 
The essential Deity of the Son ; (3) the Spirit 
of the Incarnate Son. 

(1) Chrysostom and Theodoret explain 
that Jesus was proved to be the Son of God 
in accordance with the pouring out of the 
Holy Ghost upon the Apostles after His 
resurrection. 

Others find the proof of His Divine Son- 
ship in the miracles which He wrought 
according to the power of the Holy Ghost 
dwelling in Him, or in the predictions of the 
Prophets who spake of Him as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost, or in the Resur- 
rection itself supposed to be effected by the 
special operation of the Holy Ghost (see note 
on Vill, 11). 

Against all these interpretations there are 
two decisive objections, that they disregard 
the peculiar title mvevpa dy:oovrns, and that 
by giving a different sense to the Preposition 
(xara) they destroy the parallelism of the 
two phrases—‘ according to the flesh,” “ac 
cording to the Spirit.” 

(2) The “Spirit of holiness” is supposed 
to mean the essential Deity of the Son, that 
pre-existent Divine Nature to which the 


Human Nature was added in the Incar- 
nation. 

(3) The “Spirit of holiness” is: the Spirit 
of the Incarnate Son, the God Man, and 
therefore at once human and Divine. 

Either of these two latter interpretations 
is consistent with the /anguage of St. Paul, 
and in choosing between them, it is well to 
recall the wise caution of Dean Jackson, 
‘Creed,’ Bk. vil. Chap. 30. “The manner of 
the union between the Son of God and the 
seed of Abraham is a mystery (that one of the 
blessed Trinity alone excepted) mast to be 
admired by all, and least possible to be 
exactly expressed by any living man of all the 
mysteries whose belief we profess in this 
Apostles’ Creed.” 

lf we adopt the former of these two inter- 
pretations, we must admit that St. Paul does 
not here give a complete account of Christ's 
twofold nature. For otherwise we must 
either deny that Christ had any human spirit, 
which is the Apollinarian heresy, or say that 
His spirit was included in the “ flesh” derived 
from the seed of David. 

The difficulty is discussed by Origen in 
his comment on the passage, by Augustine, 
‘Enchiridion,’ c. 38, and very fully by Aquinas, 
‘Summa Theologica,’ Pars III. Qu. 32, where 
the statements of Ambrose and Jerome are 
quoted. 


The Catholic doctrine can hardly be more 
exactly stated than by Jackson, ‘Creed,’ Bk. vii. 
ch. 30: “Neither the substance which the 
Son of God took from the blessed Virgin, nor 
the reasonable soul which was united unto it, 
nad any proper existence before their union 
with the Divine nature.” “Christ’s reason- 
able soul was not in order either of time or 
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nature first created, then assumed, but it was 
created while it was assumed, and assumed 
while it was created.” 

This statement of Dean Jackson’s seems 
fully to justify the third interpretation, 
namely that Christ’s human spirit is included, 
not in the “flesh,” but in the “ Spirit of bili 
ness,” as being the Spirit of Christ. 

The same distinction of “flesh” and 
“Spirit” in the Incarnate Son is found in 
1 Tim. itt. 16, “ Who was manifested in the 
flesh, justified in the Spirit,” where Bp. Elli- 
cott rightly maintains that “the Spirit” is 
not itself the Deity, but the “ higher orinciplé 
of spiritual life,” in which Christ “ was shewn 
to be the All-holy and the All-righteous, yea, 
manifested with power to be the Son of God.” 

The student who may wish to pursue the 
subject should observe that in the passages 
which describe the Incarnation (Maft. i. 18, 
20; Luke iL 35), and also in the early Greek 
Fathers and Creeds, mvevja ayiov stands 
without the Article. This distinction was of 
course lost in Latin, and this makes it the 
more remarkable that the Latin Fathers so 
generally interpret “Holy Spirit” in those 
passages of the Son; see Tertullian, ‘c. 
Praxeam,’ § 26, ‘de Carne Christi,’ § 18, x 
Marcionem’ iv. §, 18, Hilary, ‘de "Trinitate, 
X. “ Assumpta Sibi per Se ex Virgine carne, 
Ipse Sibi et ex Se animam Concepti per Se 
corporis ae ae ” Compare the Preface to 
the works of S Hilary, § 57; Bishop Bull, 
‘ Defensio Fidei Nicenz,’ pp. §2, §3, 139, 203 
(Oxon. 1846); Dorner, ‘ Person of Christ,’ 
l. ii. pp. 367 ff, ‘Protestant Theology,’ II. 457; 
Pfleiderer, ‘ Paulinism,’ |. 125. 


8. For tnép mdvrov tp. Lachm. Tisch. 
Treg. read mepi with preponderance of au- 
thority. A comparison of Ephes. i. 16 
(inép) with 1 Cor. i. 4; 1 Thess. i. a; 2 
Thess. i. 3; 11. 13 shows that imép might have 
been used in the same sense as srepi. 


12. There is a little irregularity in the 
grammatical construction. 

Meyer, in order to find a subject for 
ovuutrapaxAnOnvac makes it parallel to ideiv: 
“For I long to see you, &c.; that is, to be 
comforted among you.” 

The objections to this construction are: 

I. It passes over the nearer connection 
with eis ro ornptxOqvas tuas to the more 
distant (deiv. 

2. It makes St. Paul’s correction of his ex- 
pression apply to ideiy «.r.A., which does 
not as a whole need correction, instead of the 
part eis ro ornptx8qvar vyas which is the 
direct cause of the correction. 

3. It supplies as a subject for cupmapa- 
crAnOqva only exe, which does not agree with 
the following phrase rjs ev aAAnAaus rigrews 
Upay re Kai épov. 


For these reasons it is much simpler, and 
in fact Necessary, to understand ypas = vpas 
cai eve as the subject. 

If it be objected that where a new subject 
is introduced it ought to be distinctly ex- 
pressed, it is sufficient to answer: ist, that 
npas could not be here expressed in the sense 
required (ipas Kat éue), use the formal 
antithesis eis rd ornptxOnvas vpas, rovro 8¢ 
€or nas gcuprapuxAnOnvat would have 
limited 7 nas to a sense excluding instead of 
including wpas; and secondly, that St. Paul 
indicates the subject, which he could not ex- 
press, by the avy in cuprapaxdnOnvuc—a com- 
pound found nowhere else in the New Test. 
or LXX. 


13. xaprov cyo.] “”Eyew in its manifold 

collocations with TUmNY, ddfav, &c., signifies 
‘ assequi,’ and so here ” (Tholuck). 

This is a wrong explanation of the right 
meaning of cxo, “that I might get.” The 
verb éyw means to have, hold, or possess: but 
the aorist has a momentary and, as it were, 
initiative force, which may often be expressed 
by “get”: see John iv. 52; Matt. xxi. 38; 
Mark ii. 25; Acts xxv. 26; Phil. ii. 27; 2 
Thess. i. 9. 


15. ovrws rd xar’ €ué wpdbupov. Various 
constructions have been proposed. 

A. 1d x. é. mp. taken together as subject 

(1) to a sentence obrws éori = “in accord- 
ance with this duty is the readiness on my 
part to preach.” 

(2) to asentence ¢orw evayyehioar at. 
“Accordingly the desire on my part is to 
preach.” 

B. ré xar’ épé taken apart from mpddupoy. 

(1) as an adverbial phrase: ‘thus there is 
—so far as in me lies—a readiness,” &c. 

(2) as subject to mpddupdv torev. “So my 
part is ready; so I for my part am ready.” 

The choice lies between A (2), which is 
harsh, and B (2), which is supported At hough 
not fully) by Phil. 1. 12, and is decidedly to 
be preferred as giving a proper grammatical 
construction. 

17. The just shall live by faith| The accents 
in the Hebrew do not indicate the connection, 
“the just by his faith,” but show that the 
stress of the sentence is on “ faith,” which is 
placed emphatically before the verb : “The 
just... by his faith shall he live.” See 
Delitzsch on Hab. ii. 4 quoted by Pusey, 
who adds, “the expression just by bis faith 
does not occur either in the Old or New 
Test. In fact, to speak of one really right- 
eous (as p/T¥ always is) as being “ righteous 
by his faith ” would imply that men could be 
righteous in some other way.” (‘Commentary 
on the Minor Prophets.’) 

The d¢ in 6 8€ dixatos, retained by St. Paul, 
shows that the antithesis is between “the 
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ud” and “the just,” not between “the 
Fist by faith” and “the just” in any other 


The LXX éx sioreas pou (or as in some 
MSS o 8€ Sixaiuds pou éx micrews) (noerat 
seems to have arisen from mistaking } for +. 
St. Paul omits the erroneous pov without 
inserting avrov, aS unnecessary for his pur- 
pose. See on Gal. ili, 11, and on Heb. 
li. 4. 


20. dwo cricews xogpov.}] The phrase 
seems to occur nowhere else in LXX. or 
N. T. 

When the Creation is employed as a mark 
of time, the phrases are: 

1) amd xaraBoAns xoopov (Matt., Luke, 
Hebr., Apocal. Cf. mpd xaraSoAjs xoopou, 
Eph. i. 4). 

(2) an’ apyns xéocpov, Matt. xxiv. 21. 

(3) an’ apyns xricews, Mar. x. 6; xili. 19; 
2 Pet. iii. 4; Apoc. itl. 14. 

The Peshito Syriac gives the same render- 
ing here as in Matt. xxv. 34, John xvil 24, 
“from the foundation of the world.” And in 
Ps. Salom. viii. 7, amd xricews ovpavou 
cat yns, is certainly a mark of time. 

The Vulgate, on the other hand, for its 
usual renderings “ a constitutione mundi,” or 
“ab initio mundi,” here gives “a creatura 
mundi,” meaning “ the created universe.” 

Theodoret, Ccumenius, Cyril, Photius, 
Luther, Calvin, &c., regard creation as the 
source of the knowledge. 


That they might be without excuse. ] 
The difficulty found in this hard saying since 
the days of Chrysostom, being due not to 
St. Paul but to his interpreters, must not 
induce us to deny the plain grammatical 
sense of the Apostle’s words. 

1. The rule that eis ro with an Infinitive 

expresses an end or purpose, not a mere con- 
sequence, seems to have no exception in the 
N. T. 
The strongest apparent exception (2 Cor. 
vill. 6), has received its true interpretation 
from the fine insight of Meyer, following 
the clue given in the words dd O«Anparos 
@cov: “In the fact that the increase of 
charity wrought 4y God’s will in the Mace- 
donians, had encouraged him to bid Titus 
extend the collection to Corinth, St. Paul 
sees the fulhlment of the Divine purpose 
which he therein serves.” 

2. The speculative objection that “it can 
hardly be thought that “ the conviction, con- 
fusion, and condemnation of men was an 

of the Divine plan in Creation, althoug 
it follows as a consequence from it” (Bp. 
Wordsworth) is set aside by the distinc- 
tion which Hooker has so clearly estab- 
lished between the “ principal” will of God, 
and His “ secasions|* will. (See Appen- 


dix I. to ‘Eccles. Polity’ Bk. V. “ But 
above all things we are to note what God 
willeth simply of his own voluntary inclina- 
tion, and what by occasion of something 
precedent, without which there would be in 
God no such will.” 

The simple or “ principal” will of God in 
giving a knowledge of Himself to His reason- 
able creatures is, that they may find their 
happiness in Him; it is only “by occasion” 
of their sinful neglect or abuse of this know- 
ledge that God willeth “as it were with a 
kind of unwillingness,” that they should be 
without excuse. In like manner Leibnitz, 
following the Schoolmen, distinguishes in 
God “two aspects of the will: one an 
antecedent will, which has for its object all 
that is good: and the other a consequent and 
decretory will, which acts for the best, and 
includes evil as a condition of good.” 
(Saisset, ‘ Essai de Philos. relig.’ p. 231.) 

3. It is to be carefully observed that the 
purpose ascribed to God in making Himself 
known is not “ the conviction, confusion, and 
condemnation of men”; it is not that they 
might be punished for sinning against know- 
ledge, but that they might have no excuse for 
not knowing. 


23. The construction aAXarrecy re €v reve 
is not found in classical Greek, but was 
adopted by the LXX in imitation of the 
Hebrew Wil “to exchange” followed by 3 
of the thing with which anything is ex- 
changed: see Lev. xxvii. 10; Ps. cvi. 20; 
Sirac. vii. 18, Mn adddéns didoy adicaddpov 
pnde adeApov yynacov ev xpvaip Soudgeip. 

24. rov arialerOar ra caopara atraey ep 
avutos.] This is the reading of modern criti- 
cal editors (Tisch. 8), and is to be rendered 
that their bodies should be dishonoured 
amongthem. The rendering “ so that,” &c. 
(Alford) 1s scarcely admissible. 

The use of rov with Inf. to express merely 
the event unmixed with the desigs, is very 
questionable. St. Paul commonly uses it to 
express the purpose, or at least the tendency of 
an act: Rom. vi. 6, vil. 3, xi. 8, ro; 1 Cor. x. 
13; Gal. iti, 10. The reading éy éaurois is 
found in the majority of later uncials, in good 
cursives 17, 37, 47, in the Vulgate, Origen, 
Chrysostom, and Theodoret. It requires 
the Middle sense of aripaleoOa, against which 
the absence of other instances is not decisive. 

€v éavrois, retained by Meyer, expresses 
more clearly than would ¢y adAnAors the sin 
against their own, as well as against each 
other’s body. 


32. The Vatican MS. (Tischendorf, 1867) 
for ériyvovres, reads émcywvwoxovres, and for 
mowovetv, auvevdoxovary, the participles sos 
ouvres, cuvevdoxourtes. 


Clement of Rome (Cor. c. 35) after de- 


v. I—2.] 


mouncing some of the sins mentioned by St. 
Paul in wv. 29, 30, adds: ravra yap oi mpac- 
Govres oTvynroi TH Oeq Umdpxovory, ov pdvoy 
8¢€ of mpaocovres aita, GAAG Kai of cvvevdo= 
KOUPTES aUTOIS. 

Hence it has been supposed that Clement 
found in Romans the reading,—ov povow 8€ oi 
srocouvres aAXa xat of auvevdoxovyres rois 
Zpaccovery. 


But it is far more probable that the tran- 
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scriber of B, or some earlier MS., having the 
passage of Clement by his side, substituted 
the Participles in the text of Romans by 
mistake. 

The sentence being thus incomplete, as in 
B., later Copyists tried to complete it by 
various additions: otx« é¢voncay D E, ovx 
éyvwcay G. 

For a full discussion see Reiche, ‘Comment. 
Critic.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


1 They that sin, though they condemn tt in 
others, cannot excuse themselves, 6 and much 
less escape the judgment of God, 9 whether 
they be Fews or Gentiles. 14 The Centsles 
cannot escape, 17 nor yel te Jews, 25 whom 
ther circumcision shall not profit, if they 
heep not the law. 


HEREFORE thou art inexcu- 

sable, O man, whosoever thou 

art that judgest: for wherein thou 

judgest another, thou condemnest thy- 

self; for thou that judgest doest the 
same things. 

2 But we are sure that the judg- 


Cuape. Il.—THeE JEW BROUGHT INTO 
JUDGMENT. 


1-29. St. Paul pursues his proof of the 
universal need of such a saving power as is 
contained in the revelation of the righteous- 
ness of God by faith. 

He has traced the downward course of 
mankind from the first wilful rejection of the 
knowledge of God through all the stages of 
idolatry and vice, showing the mutual re- 
actions of moral depravity and mental dark- 
ness. Under general terms, and without once 
naming the Gentiles, he has painted the pro- 
minent features of the heathen world in bold 
and vigorous strokes. As the picture draws 
towards an end the shadows deepen, until at 
last in vw. 32 we see that final stage of cor- 
ruption in which men, having lost all natural 
virtue themselves and even the hatred of vice 
in others, retain only the consciousness of 
their misery and: guilt, knowing the just 
sentence of God on them which do such 
things. 

But there were some among the heathen 
and many among the Jews to whom this 
description could not be applied in_ its 
strongest external features of Elind idolatry 
and hideous vice. They had not lost all 
knowledge of the true nature of God; they 
did not practise, still less applaud, the grosser 
forms of vice; their moral sense was keen 
enough to condemn the sins of others: yet 
they too must be brought to feel themselves 
guilty before God. How does St. Paul effect 
this? He strikes at the conscience, and 
strikes suddenly and sharply: “thou that 
judgest doest the same things: therefore the 
moral sense which judges others, but does 
not restrain thyself from evil, increases thy 


condemnation: for God will judge thee ac- 
cording to thy deeds” (wv. 1, 2). 


1. Therefore thou art inexcusable.| Where- 
fore thou art without exouse (see i. 20). 
With startling suddenness the Apostle states 
his conclusion first, merely hinting by the 
one word “wherefore” its dependence on 
the principle stated in 1. 32, “that they which 
commit such things are worthy of death:” and 
then in the words “ O man, whoscever thou art 
that judgest,” he singles out each reader as the 
very man addressed, and at the same time 
extends his argument to all, in order that he 
may eventually apply it to the Jew. 

The success of such an appeal to con- 
science rests on the fact that every man 
recognizes in himself at least the germs of 
those sins which he condemns in others. St. 
Paul uses the argument with admirable skill 
and power: he has roused a just indignation 
by his description of flagrant sinners, and as 
the stern sentence of condemnation is burst- 
ing forth, he seizes and turns it back upo\ 
the judge himself. ‘ The man that hath done 
this thing shall surely die.” “Thou art the 
man.” 

The argument, set in its logical order, 
would stand thus: Thou judgest that they 
which do such things are worthy of death: 
Thou that judgest doest the same things: 
Therefore in judging thy neighbour thou 
condemnest thyself, and art without excuse. 
St. Paul inverts this order by using his con- 
clusion first and proving it afterwards. The 
repeated description “ thou that judgest,” 
though applicable to all men, is especially 
characteristic of the Jews, whose condemna- 
tion of “ sinners of the Gentiles ” (Gal. ii. 15) 
was unsparing. 
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ment of God is according to truth 
against them which commit such 
things. 

3 And thinkest thou this, O man, 
that judgest them which do such 
things, and doest the same, that thou 
shalt escape the judgment of God ? 


The words “O man,” as in ix. 20, indi- 
rectly rebuke the presumption of a weak 
mortal in assuming the Divine prerogative of 
judgment. Compare Luke xii. 14. 

The accusation brought in the words 
“thou doest the same things” is renewed 
against the Jew by name in vv. 17-27. 


2. St. Paul now completes and confirms 
his argument by an express assertion of the 
principle, already assumed in it, that God's 
judgment against the doers of evil applies 
equally to all,—to those who judge even as 
to those who take pleasure in them that 
practise such things. 

For the truth of this principle he appeals 
to the conscience of his readers (as in iii. 19): 
“ We know,” it is a certain and well-known 
truth “that the judgment of God” (unlike 
that inconsistent fudiement of man, v. 1) is 
directed “according to truth,” t.c., without 
error and withcut partiality (see uv. 11) 
against the doers of evil. 


3. And thinkest thou this, O man, that judgest 
them which do such things, and doest the same, 
that thou shalt escape the judgment of God ?] 
But thinkest thou this, O man, that judgest them 
which practise such things, and doest them, 
doc. In contrast to the sure truth of God’s 
impartial judgment of evildoers, stand the 
errors by which men evade its application to 
themselves: and first, the delusive hope of 
personal exemption. “ But thinkest thou 
this—that s4ou shalt escape being judged at 
all?” The folly of such a thought is made 
more prominent by the description of the 
person supposed to entertain it: “O man, 
that judgest them which practise such things, 
and doest them.” Dost thou, who art 
thus inexcusable and self-condemned (v. 1), 
think that t4ou of all men shalt be exempt 
from judgment ? 

No answer is needed: as soon as the 
thought is clearly stated, its folly is trans- 
parent. Yet it is a common form of self- 
deception: men are almost unconsciously 
influenced by a vague and undefined hope of 
impunity which they do not acknowledge 
even to themselves. The Jews, however, 
openly claimed exemption from God’s judg- 
ment as the common privilege of the children 
of Abraham. “ All Israelites will have part 
in the world to come ” “ Abraham sits be- 


[v. 3—5- 


4 Or despisest thou the riches of 
his goodness and forbearance and 
longsuffering ; not knowing that the 
goodness of God leadeth thee to re- 
pentance ? 

5 But after thy hardness and im- 


penitent heart ‘treasurest up unto‘ Jams > 


re 


side the gates of hell, and does not permit 
any wicked Israelite to go down to hell.” 
(See the citations in Bull's ‘Harm. Apost.,’ 
cxvli. § 6, and in McCaul, ‘Old Paths,’ p. 
450.) ‘They who are the seed of Abraham 
according to the flesh shall in any case, even 
if they be sinners and unbelieving and dis- 
obedient towards God, share in the eternal 
kingdom.” (Just. Mart. ‘ Dial. c. Tryph.,’ c. 
140.) It is the same notion that is rebuked 
by John the Baptist, “ Bring forth therefore 
fruits meet for repentance: and think not to say 
within yourselves, We have Abraham to our 
Sather” (Matt. uli. 8, 9.) Thus without nam- 
ing the Jew St. Paul already indicates him by 
one of his most characteristic errors. 


4. Or despisest thou, to’c.] The Apostle 
now puts an alternative question, suggesting 
another explanation of the disregard which 
men show in practice to the acknowledged 
truth of a future judgment. The effect of 
God's patience upon a heart hardened in sin 
is only to produce a contemptuous feeling of 
security: “ Because sentence against an evil 
work is not executed speedily, therefore the 
heart of the sons of men ts fully set in them 
to do evil.” (Eccles. vill. 11; Ps. x. 11, 13; 
Sirach v. §, 6.) God's “ goodness’ is a gra- 
cious benignity that would gladly bless and 
not punish: His “ forbearance” suspends the 
stroke, when sin cries for vengeance: His 
“ long-suffering” endures repeated provoca- 
tions aud is still slow to anger. “ The riches 


‘of God's goodness” he only can despise, who 


is ignorant of the purpose for which it is 
manifested : it is a moral blindness only that 
can mistake God's patience for a weakness 
or indifference from which final impunity may 
be expected (c. ix. 22). The Divine “ good- 
ness” is here presented in a twofold manner: 
There is not only a gracious disposition 
(xpnoréms) in God, that makes Him willing 
to lead sinners to repentance: the same gra- 
cious quality embodied in God’s dealings (ré 
xpnorov) has a real action in leading to repen- 
tance even those who nevertheless do not 
repent: God’s leading is as real as man’s re- 
sistance to being led. 


5. The false views implied tn the two pre- 
ceding questions are now refuted by a direct 
assertion of the true nature and consequences 
of the impenitent sinner’s conduct: the delu- 


v. 6—7.] 


thyself wrath against the day of 
wrath and revelation of the righteous 


judgment of God ; 
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6 ¢Who will render to every man ¢. 
Matt. 16. 


according to his deeds : 


7 To them who by patient con- 27° x, 


sive hope of personal exemption (v. 3) is 
especially dealt with in wv. 9 f.; and the 
second error of despising God’s goodness is 
thus at once exposed in a direct and vivid 
contrast. God’s goodness leads to repent- 
ance; but an impenitent heart will not be 
led, and as an effect of this obduracy the 
store of wrath is increased by the riches of 
goodness rejected. The Apostle says not 
“God treasureth up wrath,” but “thou 
treasurest up wrath unto thyself.” “ He adds 
to His long-suffering, thou to thine ini- 
quity. . . . And what thou layest up a little 
every day, thou wilt find a mass hereafter.” 
(Augustine, Enarr. in Ps. 93.) 


wrath against the day of wrath.) Read 
‘“aurath in the day of wrath.” The expression 
sets forth with terrible emphasis the hardened 
sinner’s doom. But while to him the Judg- 
ment Day is above all a day of wrath, it has 
also a more general character as a day which 
reveals to all, both good and evil, men and 
angels, that God is a righteous Judge (d:xaro~ 
xpirns, 2 Macc. xii. 41); that not only in that 
last great act of judgment, but in all His 
dealings and dispensations, Hé judgeth right- 
eously. This revelation of God’s character 
as a righteous Judge (8cxartoxpicia, v. Pseudo- 
ee Mart. Questt. Gent. 28), will consist in 

is rendering to every man according to his 
deeds 


6. This verse isan exact quotation from the 
Septuagint (Prov. xxiv. 12), and the same fun- 
damental truth of a future universal judgment 
according to men’s works, is constantly taught 
in the New Testament no less than in the 
Old (Matt. xvi. 27; xxv. 31-46; 2 Cor.v. 10). 
Against vain pretensions and imaginary privi- 
leges, St. Paul sets the acknowledged truth 
that God will judge and reward every man 
according to his actual life and true cha- 
racter. 

The contrast here is not between works 
and faith, but between a man’s deeds as 
realities and all that is unreal, between doing 
and knowing, between being and seeming, 
practising and professing. Thus we need not 
discuss modes of reconciling this passage with 
the doctrine that “man is justified by faith with- 
out the deeds of the law” (iii. 28). There can 
be no discrepancy, as the contrast between 
“faith” aud “ works of the law” has no place 
at this stage of the Apostle’s argument. He 
is maintaining here that the rule of God’s 
judgment will be real deeds of righteousness 
or unrighteousness. He will afterwards show 
that those “works of the law,” which he 


contrasts with faith, are not real works of 
righteousness. 

Again, we must not on the one hand so 
strain the sense of the passage, as to infer 
that each man’s deeds earn by their own 
intrinsic merit that reward which God will 
render ; nor onthe other hand limit the sense, 
as if the Apostle had written ‘ Who will 
render to every man according fo the evidence o 
his deeds” (Calovius, Meyer). What St. Paul 
means by the accordance between each man’s 
deeds and his reward, he himself explains in 
the following verses, and no narrower limita- 
tion of his meaning is admissible. The closer 
definitions attempted in the interests of con- 
troversy rest on distinctions which are not 
contained in the Apostle’s words, and are 
quite out of place in this stage of his argu- 
ment. See notes on iv. 4, and Augustine, as 
there cited, and compare Acts x. 34, 35: “Of 
a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons: but in every nation he that feareth 
him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted 
with him.” 


7-10. The accordance between “the deeds 
done in the body ” and the future reward is 
now shewn in two great classes into which 
all mankind are divided, according to the 
moral aim of their lives. 


7. Some interpreters (as Reiche, Ewald, 
and Hofmann) would arrange the verse thus: 
—‘*To the one, seeking eternal life, he will 
render according to their patience in well- 
doing, glory and honour and immortality.” 
They argue that the words “according to 
patience in well-doing,” must answer to the 
clause “ according to his works” (wv. 6), and 
‘so must express “the rule by which God will 
judge.” 

But the older interpretation followed by 
our translators is to be preferred, because 
it both preserves the natural order of the 
original words, and gives at least as good, 
perhaps a better, sense; for St. Paul, instead 
of merely repeating the statement that judg- 
ment shall be according to works, brings out 
a new thought, that the rule of God’s future 
judgment must also be the rule of man’s 
present life, and so the reward must be sought 
“in the way of (xara) patience in well- 
doing.” 

The last words might be rendered more 
exactly “perseverance in good work:” 
not this or that good work is meant, but the 
life of the righteous is viewed as a whole in its 
unity of purpose, as one good work patiently 
pursued (c. xiii. 3; Gal. vi.q; 1 Pet.i.17; Rev. 
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Ps. 63. 


Rev 
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tinuance in well doing seek for glory 
and honour and immortality, eternal 
life : 

8 But unto them that are con- 
tentious, and do not obey the truth, 
but obey unrighteousness, indignation 
and wrath, 

g Tribulation and anguish, upon 
every soul of man that doeth evil, of 


Xxil. 12). That this life of righteousness can 
be fully realized only in the Christian believer 
will be shewn at a later stage of the Apostle’s 
argument (vi. 11-23). What he here sets 
forth is not the specific realization, but the 
general idea of the life which God will 
reward. Its form of outward manifestation 
will be “perseverance in good work;” 
its inner motive the longing after a higher 
state, in which man’s perfected nature will 
shine forth in “g/ory,” his faithfulness will be 
crowned with “ sonour,” by God’s approval, 
and his happiness secured for ever by the new 
gift of “ immortality.” 

These three elements, “ glory and bonour 
and immortality,” are combined in “eternal 
life,’ and our Authorized Version has the 
advantage of representing the various ele- 
ments ot happiness which man has longed for, 
as being all united in the reward which God 
will bestow. 


8. But unto them that are contentious, and 
do not obcy the truth.) “But unto them that 
are factious and disobey the truth.” 
The unrighteous are described as “ the men 
of factiousness,” an idiom which represents 
“ factiousness”” as the root of their moral 
character. (See notes on iil. 264 Iv. 12, 14; 
Gal. iii. 10.) 

On the word ép:feia see Note at end of 
chapter. ‘The context helps to define its 
meaning here: it is a “ factiousness” which 
consists in ‘disobeying the truth, but obey- 
ing unrighteousness.” Allegiance is due to 
“ the truth” (which answers to righteousness, 
1 Cor. xi. 6; Eph. iv. 243; 2 Thess. ii. to- 
12): to transfer this allegiance to the oppo- 
site power “ unrighteousness” is factious. 


indignation and wrath.) “There shall 
be wrath and indignation,” To com- 
plete the sentence we must not supply as in v. 
7, “ God shall render,” but both here and in 
vv. 9, 10, “there shall be.” The sudden 
change is significant: “Salvation is God’s 
own work, punishment will be the effect of 
the sinner’s obduracy ” (Gecumenius). 

In the right order “wrath and indigna- 
tion,” the stron;er word comes last, adding 
the ‘idea of hot burning anger. St. Paul 
teaches us that the sense of God's wrath will 


[v. 8—r2. 


the Jew first, and also of the 'Gen-% Gr, 


tile ; 

10 But glory, honour, and peace, 
to every man that worketh good, 
to the Jew first, and also to the 
"Gentile : 

11 For there is no respect of per- 
sons with God. 

12 For as many as have sinned 


bea chief element in that “ eternal destruction” 
(2 Thess. i. 9), which we might have ex- 
pected him to name here as the opposite to 
“eternal life.” 


9,10. St. Paul now repeats the thoughts of 
vv. 7, 8, with special emphasis upon the uni- 
versality of the judgment as including Jews 
as well as Gentiles, and so refutes the Jewish 
error indicated in v. 3. The previous order 
of ideas is inverted, the thought of God's 
wrath against Sin being continued from v. 
8; so that the words which describe the 
sinner’s doom are heaped together with 
terrible effect. 

That which coming from God appears 
under the form of “wrath and indignation,” 
becomes when endured by the sinner, “‘ sribu- 
lation and anguish.” 

The former word denotes the pressure of 
a crushing burden, the latter the “ straitness” 
of confinement, and the consequent helpless- 
ness, which forbid all hope of escape. 

“ Every soul of man” is not a mere cir- 
cumlocution for “ every man:” such explana- 
tions rob language of half its life and power. 
It is the soul that suffers (Matt. xxvi. 38, Acts 
ii. 43), under the wrath of Gud, even when the 
pain reaches it through the body. See xiii. 1. 

The two words “qworketh,” v. to, and 
“‘ doeth,” v. 9, fail to represent the distinction 
between the simple verb in the Greek, and its 
compound (xarepyd(opa:): punishment is 
inflicted on him whe “ worketh out evil” 
to its full end (wv. 9): while he “ that worketh 
good” is rewarded for the effort itself without 
reference to the successful accomplishment 
of the work. See vii. 15. 


the Jew first.| The Jew, who is here first 
expressly included in the judgment, has a 
priority in responsibility and punishment, as 
well as in privilege and reward: see oni. 16. 
But this priority will not interfere with the 
application of the same rule of judgment 
according to every man’s works. 


Gentile] “Greek:" See oni. 16. 


11. The reason why Jew and Gentile will 
be judged by the same rule lies in that free- 
dom from partiality, which is part of God’s 
character as the Righteous Judge (Deut.x 


ll Gr. 
” Greck. 


v. 13—14.] 


without law shall also perish without 

law: and as many as have sinned in 

the law shall be judged by the law ; 
13 (For not the hearers of the law 
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are just before God, but the doers of 
the law shall be justified. 

14 For when the Gentiles, which 
have not the law, do by nature the 


17; 2 Chron. xix. 7; Job xxxiv. 19). “To 
accept the face” was to give a gracious re- 
ception to a suppliant or suitor (Gen. xix. 21; 
Job xiii. ro, xlii. 8), and the phrase being 
often applied to a corrupt and partial judge 
(Lev. xix. 15, &c.) has always in the N. T. 
the bad sense of partiality (Matt. xxii. 16). 


12. The Jew might be led by his actual 
privileges to doubt whether the principle that 
“there is no respect of persons with God,” 
could be applied to him. ‘The Apostle there- 
fore proceeds to show how a strict im- 

iality will be maintained in God’s future 
judgment of all men, whether Gentiles or 
Jews. A chief distinction between them was 
that the Jews had, and the Gentiles had not 
a revealed and written Jaw of God; to such 
a law, therefore, St. Paul now applies the 
same argument from God’s judgment by 
works, which he has already used in vv. 1, 2, 
concerning a moral sense which enables a 
man to condemn sin in others, but does not 
restrain him from doing the same himself. 


For as many as have sinned without law.] 
The Apostle deals with the Gentiles first. 
As their sin, so shall their punishment be: to 
neither of these will the standard of a written 
law be applied, and yet apart from all con- 
sideration of such law, as surely as a man sins, 
so surely shall he perish under the judgment 
of God. The want of the greater light gives 
no impunity to abuse of the less: but punish- 
ment follows as a natural consequence of sin 
under God’s general moral government. To 
“perish” in the future judgment is to lose 
what has been already described as “ sal/va- 
tion,” “Be, and honour and immortality,” 
“eternal life.” 


and as many as have sinned in the law shall 
be judged by the law.| “ And as many as 
bave sinned with law shall be judged by 
law.” In stating the general principle of 
God’s judgment, St. Paul uses the term 
“law” without the article for any written 
revelation of God’s will; but, as in fact, there 
was no other such law given, but that of 
Moses, the sense is not materially affected by 
limiting the word “law” to “the law” of 
Moses, asin A.V. See Introduction, § 9. 

The Jew, who could not dissent from the 
Apostle’s statement of the condition of the 
Gentile, is equally involved in condemnation 
under a judgment, which is impartial and 
according to works. For he possesses a law, 
and hears it read in the Synagogue on the 


Sabbath day, and lives in professed obedience 
to it. Thus “law” constitutes the moral 
state in which he lives: if he sins, he sins 
“‘ in” or under, or “ with law,” and therefore 
“by law” he shall be judged. 


13. The application of law as the rule of 
judgment, is an idea quite opposed to the 
fancied privilege and exemption of the Jews; 
St. Paul therefore confirms it by referring to 
the known principle of, all law: “for not 
they who are hearers of law” (and no- 
thing more than hearers) shall be just be- 
fore God, but the doers of law shall be 
justified. This general principle is asserted 
by the Jewtsh law itself (Deut. xxvii. 26), and 
St. Paul here evidently assumes, as known to 
his readers, what he expresses elsewhere: 
“ For Moses describeth the righteousness which 
is of the law, That the man which doeth those 
things shall live by them” (x. 5). 

The word “ justified” is used here for the 
first time in the Epistle, and we cannot have 
a better opportunity of considering its mean- 
ing, which Is clearly defined by the context. 

(a) It cannot mean “ pardoned:” for he 
that is justified as a doer of law, has nothing 
to be pardoned for; nor (4) can it mean 
“‘ made just” for he is just already by the 
supposition. - It means to be “ acknowledged 
and declared just:” it is the exact contrary 
to being “ condemned.” ‘There is no ground 
on which to condemn one who fulfils the law, 
he must therefore be justified. The word 
has evidently the same meaning in ili. 4, 20. 
In the present passage the meaning is con- 
firmed by the parallel clause: “to be justi- 
fied ” is the same thing as “ to be just before 
God,” ie., according to his judgment (1 Cor. 
ill, 19; 2 Thess. i. 6). 


14-16. St. Paul has shown how the general 
principle that God “ qwill render to every man 
according to his works,” applies to the Jews: 
they will be judged by law, and on’y law- 
doers be justified. He now shows that the 
same principle is applicable to the Gentiles 
also, though under another form. For al- 
though they have no “ law,” in the stricter 
sense of the word, that is to say, no revealed 
and written law like “the law” of Moses, 
yet substantially they have a law, or rather 
they “ are a law unto themselves.” 

Thus in vv. 14-16, St. Paul shows that the 
principle stated in v. 13 is in fact universal, 
and that the formal distinction between 
Gentile and Jew, v. 12, docs not involve any 
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[v. 15—16. 
things contained in the law, these, 


their thoughts 'the mean while ac- # Or, 4 
. tween 
having not the law, are a law unto 


cusing or else excusing one ane them- 


themselves : other 2 ea 
tOr. the . 15 Which shew the work of the 16 In the day when God shall 
conscience law written in their hearts, 'their. judge the secrets of men by Jesus 
withihee, conscience also bearing witness, and Christ according to my gospel. 


essential difference between them in reference 
to the Divine Judgment. The real existence 
of the inward law in the Gentiles admits a 
double proof, the one derived from outward 
acts (v. 14), the other from the working of 
conscience (v. 15). 


14. For when the Gentiles.) The sense 
of the verse is made clear by translating it 
with due attention to the use of the Greek 
Article: “For whenever Gentiles which 
have nota law, do by nature the things 
of the law, these not having a law are 
a law unto themselves.” It is clear that 
here, as throughout the chapter, the Gentiles 
of whom St. Paul speaks are heathen; and 
by “ature,” as contrasted with the teach- 
ing of an outward law, he means the moral 
faculty, which is born with every man, how- 
ever much or little it may be afterwards 
developed. But the Apostle does not speak 
of “the Gentiles” as a whole, nor of their 
rendering a complete obedience; occasional 
good deeds, such as “the law” approves, 
done by persons who have neither that nor 
any other outward law, are sufficient proof of 
an inward principle, by virtue of which such 
persons are “a law unto themselves.” It is 
remarkable that St. Paul here uses the exact 
words of Aristotle, who says concerning men 
of eminent virtue and wisdom: xara 8€ ray 
ToLOUTw@Y OK EaTL Ydpos’ avroi ydp elot vdpos 
(‘Polit.’ III. xiii. 14). The first clause is 
quoted in Gal. v. 23 and the second here. 
Compare also Arist. ‘Eth. Nicom.’ iv. 8 (14) 
o 8n xapies Kal €AevOdptos ovrws efer, olov 
vonos dv éuvr@, in reference to jesting. 


15. Which shew.) “Inasmuch as they 
show.” Gentiles, such as have been described 
in v. 14, are proved to be a law unto them- 
selves, because in their good deeds they shew 
that “the work of the law,” though not its 
word, the substance though not the form, is 
“auritten in their hearts” by the finger of 
Him who made them. Compare Sanderson, 
‘De Obligatione Conscientiz,’ iv. 25, and Cic. 
‘de Rep.’ iii. 22: “‘ Est quidem vera lex recta 
ratio nature congruens, diffusa in omnes, 
constans, sempiterna, quz vocet ad officium 
jubendo, vetando a fraude deterreat.” 


their conscience also.| With the outward 
evidence of acts done in accordance with the 
law there agrees also (fuppaprupotens) an 
inner witness, the moral sense, exercising itself 


upon men’s own acts and upon those of their 
fellows. The Authorized Version is inaccurate 
in rendering peragi here “the meanwhile ;” 
translate thus:—“their own conscience 
joining witness, and between one an- 
other their thoughts accusing or else 
excusing (them).” 

How does St. Paul’s use of the word con- 
Science correspond to the modern use? and 
what difference, it may be asked, is there 
between “the qwork of the law written on the 
heart,” and “ the conscience bearing witness?” 
The former is the suggestive or prospective 
conscience that spontaneously forbids or com- 
mands prior to action; the latter is the sub- 
i) adi or reflective conscience that passes 
judgment on deeds done, either by ourselves or 
others. Compare Fleming, ‘ Vocab. of Philo- 
sophy, Art. ‘Conscience.’ “This faculty is 
called into exercise not merely in reference to 
our own conduct, but also in reference to the 
conduct of others. It is not only reflective 
but prospective, in its operations. It is ante- 
cedent as well as subsequent to action, in its 
exercise; and it is occupied de faciendo, as 
well as de facto.” See also Mansel, ‘ Pro- 
legomena Logica,’ Appendix, note F. San- 
derson, ‘De Conscientia,’ I. § 27. 


16. There is no need to put vv. 13-15 ina 
parenthesis, so as to connect v. 16 directly 
with v. 12, The words “in the day,” &c., 
refer to the whole subject discussed, from 
v. 12, or even from wv. 6, tov. 1§. The same 
words are appended in the same informal, 
but impressive, manner in 2 Thess. i. ro. 

That vv. 14, 15. are not unconnected with 
v. 16, is seen in the thought that “ the secrets 
of men” shall be judged; the Divine judg- 
ment shall penetrate to the inner sphere of 
conscience, and correspond to “ the qwork of 
the law written on the heart.” 

Why does St. Paul say, “according to my 
Gospel?” His arguments hitherto have been 
drawn from principles universally admitted ; 
a judgment too of some kind was acknow- 
ledged both by Jews and Greeks; but that 
Jesus Christ would be the Judze, by neither. 
This is a distinctive doctrine of the Gospel 
Sa v.22; Acts x. 425 xvii. 313 1 Cor. iv. 
5); and as St. Paul has already, in his intro- 
duction (i. 1-5, 9, 15, 16), spoken of the 
preaching of that Gospel as the work to which 
he was set apart, he here very naturally calls 
it “sy Gospel,” on the first occasion of bringing 


the thin 
that differ. 


v. 17—109.] 
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17 Behold, thou art called a Jew, provest the things that are more ex- 
and restest in the law, and makest cellent, being instructed out of the 
8 Or, friest thy boast of God, 


18 And knowest Ais will, and 'ap- 


law ; 
1g And art confident that thou 


forward in his argument one of its peculiar 
doctrines. For other interpretations see Note 
at the end of the chapter. 


17-2'7, The minor premiss of the syllogism 
in verse 1, “Thou that judgest doest the 
same things,” is here proved against the Jew 
by name. 


17-24. Bebold.}) Read “But if” The 
dramatic “ Behold!” is not unsuited to the 
“splendid and vehement eloquence ” of this 
apostrophe; but the connection is made 
clearer by the right reading. 

“But” implies that the conduct to be 
described is opposed to the principle just 
established, that not the hearers, but the 
doers of the law shall be justified. In vv. 
17-20 a supposition is made (“if,”) in which 
the boasted privileges of the Jew (17, 18), 
and his assumed superiority over others (19, 
20), are for the moment admitted: and then 
a series of pungent questions, founded on 
these admissions (‘“ Thou then,” v. 21), and 
put in startling contrast with them, brings 
out the flagrant inconsistency between pro- 
fession and practice (21, 22). 

If with the Authorized Version, and most 
editors, we make wv. 23 also a question, we 
must suppose that this and the preceding 

uestions are regarded as admitting no pos- 
sible denial. But in the Greek a slight change 
of construction from the Participle to the 
Relative (v. 23), probably indicates the tran- 
sition from the serics of questions to the 
assertion which gives a comprehensive answer 
to them all, and closes the searching inquiry 
with a decisive condemnation (Meyer, Lange). 
The verdict, whether thus declared in v. 23 
or assumed after it, is confirmed in v. 24, by 
its accordance with the language of the Old 
Testament, in such passages as Isaiah lii. 5, 
Ezekiel xxxvi. 20-23. 


17. art called a Jew.) The name Jew, 
which first occurs in 2 Kings xvi. 6, was 
extended after the captivity to the whole 
people, and as distinguishing them from the 
heathen, was associated with national preroga- 
tive and Messianic hopes. The Jew, there- 
fore, is represented as priding himself upon 
his national name (vv. 28, 29; ix. 4; Gal. ii. 
15; Rev. ii. 9; iil. 9). 

restest in the law.) “Bestest upon law.” 
As the confidence of the Jew reposed on 
the mere fact of God's having given him a 
law, not on the particular character of the 
law so given, the more exact translation is 


“restest upon law:” the Greek article is 
omitted by the critical editors. Compare 
v. 25, and Introduction, § 9. 

The real foundation of the prerogative 
of the Jews was the promise given to 
Abraham, the covenant of the law being 
subordinate and temporary. But the Jew 
had lost sight of this truth, and because God 
“shewed his word unto Jacob, his statutes 
and judgments unto Israel, and had not dealt 
so with any nation” (Ps. cxlvii. 19) the 
ais rested supinely upon the possession of a 
aw as an assurance of God’s favour, instead 
of using it as a rule of life, and a light to the 
conscience. The same Greek word is used 
in the Septuagint (Mic. ili. 11), “ Yet will 
they /ean upon the Lord, and say, Is not 
the Lord among us? none evil can come 
upon us.” 

The same spirit is indicated in the next 
clause. 

and makest thy boast of God.) “and 
boastest in God.” An arrogant perversion 
of the glorying which God commends, “ Let 
him that glorieth glory in this, that he under- 
standeth and knoweth Me, that I am the 
Lord which exercise loving-kindness, judg- 
ment, and righteousness in the earth: for in 
these things I delight, saith the Lord.” ‘This 
passage of Jeremiah (ix. 24) may have been 
in St. Paul's mind; for the last clause ren- 
dered in the LXX., “in these is my will,” ro 
OéAnua pov, seems to be echoed in his next 
words, 


18, And knowest bis will.| Literally, “the 
will,” which may mean either simply “ dis 
avill,” as in A. V., or perhaps by way of 
excellence, “the one perfect will.” See Bar- 
row, Serm. iv. p. 34, and note on Acts v. 4I. 
Dr. Lightfoot (‘ Revision of New Testament,’ 
p. 106) shews that @¢Anya, even without the 
Article, means the Divine Will in 1 Cor. 
Xvi. 12, and in several Epistles of St. Ignatius. 


and approvest the things that are more exe 
cellent.) Aoxtpatwo means (1) to “ test,” 
“ prove,” “discern” (c. xii. 2; 1 Cor. ill. 13; 
xi. 28; 2 Cor. vili. 8, &c.); and (2) to 
“approve” as the result of testing (¢. 1. 28; 
xiv. 22; 1 Cor. xvi. 3; 1 Thess. i. 4; and 
especially Phil. 1. 10, efs rd Ooxtpalew tpas 
ra divapepovra). 

Many interpreters prefer the former mean- 
ing here, and understand by dcadepovra “ the 
things that difter,” either morally, as good 
and evil, or that differ from “ the will” of 
God. But these interpretations are very 
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thyself art a guide of the blind, a 
light of them which are in darkness, 
20 An instructor of the foolish, a 
teacher of babes, which hast the form 
of knowledge and of the truth in the 
law. 
21 Thou therefore which teachest 


[v. 20—22. 


another, teachest thou not thyself? 
thou that preachest a man should not 
steal, dost thou steal ? 

22 Thou that sayest a man should 
not commit adultery, dost thou com- 
mit adultery? thou that abhorrest 
idols, dost thou commit sacrilege ? 


feeble when compared with that of the Vul- 
gate and A. V._ It would be a small thing to 
say of the Jew who prides himself on possess- 
ing the law and knowing the will of God, 
that he discerns the difference between good 
and evil. What St. Paul says is much more: 
“thou approvest (in theory) the more excel- 
lent things.” The Jew thus says, as it were, 
of himself, “‘ Video meliora— proboque,” and 
feels that this refinement of his moral senti- 
ment is an advantage which he derives from 
“ being instructed out of the law,” which was 
publicly read and explained to him on the 
Sabbath. See below on w. 20. 

Though the language is just what the Jew 
would have used to describe himself, there 
is in the Apostle’s use of it a latent irony 
which becomes more strongly marked in the 
following verses. Here the Jew's own privi- 
leges are enumerated; there the claims of 
superiority over others which he founded 
upon those privileges. 

19. And art confident that thou thyself art a 
guide of the blind.| It was part of God’s 
pubes in choosing Israel that they should 

come the witnesses and teachers of His 
truth: their sin lay in making a vain boast of 
the privilege, instead of fulfilling the duty. 
The languaze is such as was current among 
the Jews in regard to proselytes, and to the 
heathen generally ; but St. Paul heaps phrase 
upon phrase, and “is lavish in what seem to 
be their praises,” to strengthen the contrast, 
“ exalting the one and abasing the other, that 
he may smite the more sharply, and make his 
accusation heavier.” (Chrysostom.) 


20. which bast.) Rather, as having. 
As in v. 18, so here again more emphati- 
cally, the law is brought forward as the 
ground of this presumptuous confidence: 
“Thou art confident that thou thyself art a 
guide of the blind... . a8 having the form 
of knowledge and of the truth in the law.” 


“The form” (udppears, “ formation ”) here 
means the ideally perfect presentation of know- 
ledge and truth, the outward conformation 
answering to their inner nature- (Chryso- 
stom, Grotius, Meyer, Ewald, Fritzsche, 
Philippi). It is not opposed to the substance 
as the unreal to the real, or the outward to 
the inward; for not even St. Paul himself, 
much less the Jew, whose thoughts he is here 


expressing, believed that in the law there was 
a mere empty form of knowledge. The Jew 
believed that he had in the Jaw the sole em- 
bodiment of all knowledge and truth in their 
most perfect “form ;” or (if we must express 
the Active sense of the original word), that 
he possessed in the law “the forming of 
knowledge and truth,” that he could give to 
knowledge and truth their right form, and so 
was the proper teacher of the world. (Sirach 
xxiv. 8-12.) Compare Rabbi Artom, Sermons 
(1873) p. 110: “If the earth is to be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea, it must be through our agency. We 
must infuse that knowledge: we possess the 
best materials for that instruction, and we 
must make it a duty and a glory to enlighten 
the worid.” 


21. “ At length the Apostle turns to strike.” 
( Jowett.) 

The arrogant claims and professions of the 
Jew, as just described, are stranyely inconsis- 
tent with his actual conduct; and it is this 
inconsistency that forms the ground of the 
Apostle’s questions. 

The whole course of thought, and the two 
sins first specified—theft and adultery—seem 
to be suggested by Psalm l. 16: “ What bast 
thou to do to declare my statutes, or that thou 
shouldest take my covenant in thy mouth? 
Sceing thou hatest instruction, and castest my 
qords behind thee. When thou sawest a thief, 
then thou consentedst with him, and hast been 
partaker with adulterers.” 

We need not suppose, therefore, that these 
sins were more flagrant at this time among the 
Jews than at other times, or among other 
nations; but that they were flagrant is both 
historically certain, and implied in St. Paul’s 
argument. . 

The teaching and preaching is not that 
of official persons only, but all the Jews are 
addressed as one person; a loud and osten- 
tatious denouncement of sin was part of the 
national character. 


Thou therefore.| 
VV. 17-24. 

dost thou commit sacrilege?| “dost thou 
rob temples?” The third offence charged 
is sacrilege, or temple-robbing. But does 
St. Paul mean to charge the Jews with rob- 
bing heathen temples, or their own temple? 


“Thou then.” See on 
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Vv. 23—25.] 
23 Thou that makest thy boast of phemed among the Gentiles through 

the law, through breaking the law you, as it is “written. 

dishonourest thou God? 


“ Ts. 52. 
Ezek. 46° 


24 For the name of God is blas- 


25 For circumcision verily pro- 20, 23. 


fiteth, if thou keep the law: but if 


Does he refer to breaches of the law laid 
down in Deut. vii. 25, 26, and repeated by 
osephus (‘ Ant.’ iv. c. 8, § 10), “Rob not 
oreign temples, nor take an offering inscribed 
with the name of any god?” Or, does he 
mean that the Jews robbed God of His 
offerings (Mal. i. 8, 12, 13, and iil. 8-10) and 
by their extortion and fraud made His temple 
“a den of thieves”? To these latter practices 
the orginal word is not elsewhere applied, 
perhaps is hardly applicable; and the mention 
of “the idols” in the opening clause, points 
decisively to the robbing of idol temples. 
Compare Acts xix. 57. 

Sharp as the contrast is between theory and 
practice in the former questions, the sarcasm 
here reaches a climax of severity. Idols and 
all things belonging to them were by the law 
utterly accursed and abominable ; yet covet- 
ousness could prevail even over the abhor- 
rence of idols. 

This interpretation is confirmed by wv. 24, 
which shews that the sins specified are such 
as would fall under the notice of the heathen ; 
and nothing would more surely make them 
blaspheme God’s name than the robbery of 
their temples by those who made their boast 
of God. 


23. Thou that makest thy boast of the law, 
through breaking the law dishonourest thou 
God?| Thou that gloriest in law, by 
thy transgression of the law dis 
honourest God. 

The first clause is a summary of vv. 17-20, 
the last a decisive answer to “‘ the four ques- 
tions of reproachful astonishment” (Meyer), 
in vy, 21, 22. The contrast between privi- 
lege and practice that runs through the 
whole passage is thus used again, to increase 
the force of the final condemnation. 


24. The statement that the Jew by his 
transzression of ‘“‘ the Jaw,” dishonours “the 
God” who gave it, is now confirmed and 
explained in language borrowed from Isaiah 
lit. 5, but applied in a new sense. The Pro- 
phet means that because God’s people are 
suffered to fall under the oppression of their 
enemies, these last hold His name in con- 
tempt. St. Paul’s meaning is that the vices 
and sins of the Jew make his religion and 
his God contemptible in the sight of the 
heathen. There ts nothing in the Hebrew 
of Isaiah corresponding to the words “ among 
the Gentiles:’ but they occur repeatedly in 
a passage of Ezekiel (xxxvi. 21-23), which 


seems also to have been in the, Apostle’s 
mind, and they are naturally suggested by 
the last clause of v. 22. The addition thus 
made by St. Paul to the words of Isaiah, 
seems to have crept into the Septuagint 
Version of the original passage; a more re- 
markable instance of interpolation, due to the 
same cause, will be observed in the next 
chapter. See note on ill, 13 ff. 


through you.] Beoause of you. 


25-29. It has been shown that none but 
doers of the law shall be justified, and that the 
Jew, though making his boast in the law, is 
not a doer of it (12-24). But no mention has 
yet been made of his other great privilege, 
circumcision ; if this is the seal of an uncon- 
ditional blessing, he may yet escape. §$t. Paul, 
therefore, goes on to confirm and complete 
his preceding argument, by showing that the 
benefit of circumcision depends on the same 
condition as that of the law. 


25. “ For circumcision, I admit, is of use 
if thou practise law; dut if thou be a 
transgressor of law, thy circumcision has 
become wuncircumcision”’ The Article is 
wanting, because “ the stress is laid, not upon 
the law which God gave, but upon Jaw as 
given by God” (Cremer). What St. Paul 
oe is the practice of moral obedience, 
“if thou be a law-doer.” Compare note on 
v. 13; Lightfoot, ‘Gal.’ ii. 19, iv. 5, and Dr. 
Vaughan’s good note on this passaze. 

St. Paul ts not here stating the necessity for 
an exact fulfilment of the whole law, and the 
effect of an individual act of transgression ; he 
supposes in the one case an habitual practical 
regard to law (mpdocew vopov), and in the other 
an habitual transgression of it. He is de 
scribing, not the condition on which a Jew 
could carn righteousness, but that on which 
he might hope for a promised blessing. The 
nature of this blessing is explained afterwards 
(iv. 11; 1x. 4). The effect of habitual trans- 
gression is that the covenant is annulled; 
circumcision has thereby become uncircume 
cision, so far as any benefit from it is con- 
cerned. St. Paul’s words of course bear this 
figurative meaning, but similar language is 
used in a literal sense by the Rabbis: “ Let 
not heretics, apostates, and impious men, who 
are Israelites, say, ‘Since we are circi:mcised, 
we go not down to hell.’ What then does 
the Holy and Blessed God? He sends an 
angel, and turns their circumcision into un- 
circumcision, so that even they go Gown to 
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thou be a breaker of the law, thy 
circumcision is made uncircumcision. 

26 Therefore if the uncircumci- 
sion keep the righteousness of the 
law, shall not his uncircumcision be 
counted for circumcision ? 

27 And shall not uncircumcision 
which is by nature, if it fulfil the 


hell.” (Schemoth Rabb. ap. Schtttgen.) 
Compare Lightfoot, ‘Hore Hebr.,’ on 1 Cor. 
vil. 18. 


26. The same principle rules the converse 
case of the Gentile: if obedience is so much 
more important than circumcision that the 
latter is useless without the former, may we 
not infer that the want of circumcision may 
be supplied by obcdience ? 

The inference is expressed as a question to 
which no denial can be given. 


Therefore if the uncircumcision keep the 
righteousness of the law.] “If then the uncir- 
cumcision keep the ordinances of the law.” 

Ordinances (d:catwpara) mean here moral 
requirements. See note on i. 32. 

The expression “ Ais uncircumcision,” clearly 
proves that St. Paul is not thinking of the 
“uncircumcision” as a whole, but only of 
this or that uncircumcised person. Nor is he 
speaking of ‘‘ an impos ible case” ( Alford), i. . 
of such an entire fulhlment of all “ the righteous 
demands” of the law as no man can render; 
he is supposing, as in wv. 14, the possible case 
that a heathen might render just such an 
obedience to the moral law as a pious Jew 
might and ought to render; and argues that 
the Gentile’s uncircumcision would not make 
his obedience the less acceptable. If he do 
right, and so far as he does right, he shall 
share in the mercy covenanted to the pious 
Jew (Matt. vill. 11; 1 Cor. vil. 19; Gal. v. 
6). It is not circumcision, therefore, that the 
Gentile wants. 


27. And shall not uncircumcision which is 

nature, if it fulfil the law, judge thee, who 

the letter and circumcision dost transgress 
the law ?] 

Render: And the natural unciroum- 
cision fulfilling the law shall judge 
thee, that with Soripture and circum- 
cision art a transgressor of law. 

In the A. V. this verse, as well as v. 26, 
is treated as a question; it has greater force 
as an answer, taking up and enlarging the 
subject-matter of the question. On this 
form of answer, see Jelf's ‘Greek Grammar,’ 
880, 1. 

In the A. V., “if it fulfl the law” isa 
needless repetition of the hypothesis made in 


[v. 26—29. 


law, judge thee, who by the letter 
and circumcision dost transgress the 
law? 

28 For he is not a Jew, which is 
one outwardly; neither ts that cir- 
cumcision, which is outward in the 


flesh : 
29 But he is a Jew, which is one 


v.26. The disobedience of the Jew and the 
obedience of the Gentile supposed in vv. 25, 
26, are here both assumed. 

“The natural aunciroumoision” means 
the Gentile, this or that individual, who re- 
mains as he was by nature, uncircumcised. 
Such an one, fulfilling the law, shall by con- 
trast judge the Jew that transgresses it. 

The Jew, that was so ready to judge others 
(6 xpivwv, v. 1), is thus himself brought to 
judgment. 

“Soripture” seems more suitable than 
“Jetter,” which istoo narrow. The contrast is 
not between “letter” and: “spirit,” as in v. 
29, but between “a qritten law,” and the 
unwritten law of nature (v. 14). 

Accordingly, there is no disparagement of 
the written law; rather it is regarded, like 
circumcision (v. 28), as an advantageous Cir- 
cumstance to the Jew, but one under which, 
through his own fault, he comes to no better 
result than being a transgressor. 

For a similar use of the Greek preposition 
&ca to denote the attendant circumstances, 
see lv. II; xiv. 20. 


28, 29. The reason why circumcision avails 
so little in the case just discussed (25-27) is, 
that it is not the true circumcision of the 
heart, but only the sign, without the grace. 


28. This verse is well rendered in A.V. In 
v. 29, the Subjects only are expressed in the 
Greek, and the Predicates must be mentally 
repeated from v. 28, thus: “But he which 
is inwardly a Jew (is truly a Jew), and 
cirocumoision of heart in spirit not in 
letter (is true circumcision).” 


“Ciroumoision of heart,” as a figura- 
tive expression for inward purity, is as old 
as the Book of Deuteronomy. See x. 16; 
xxx. 6; and Jerem. ix. 26. Inthe N. T. the 
idea is found only in St. Stephen’s memorable 
speech, and in St. Paul's Epistles. 

The element in which this true circum- 
cision takes place is “spirit 7” that is, the 
inner life which man lives under the influence 
of the Divine Spirit. 

In contrast to this, “‘ /etter” is the mere 
outward element of written law; and cir- 
cumcision “in spirit not in letter,” is a 
circumcision which does not stop short at 


v. 29.] 


inwardly ; and circumcision 1s that 
of the heart, in the spirit, and not in 


outward conformity to the law, but extends 
to the sphere of the inner life. Compare vii. 
6, 2 Cor. iii. 6. 

whose praise ts not of men, but of God.| It 
is not at first sight apparent why St. Paul 
has added the clause, “ Whose praise is not 
from men, but from God.” But we must 
remember that he began his address to the 
Jew in v. 17, by an allusion to the name on 
which he prided himself, “ thou art called a 
Jew,” and that he has just described in this 
verse the Jew that is worthy to be so-called. 
What, then, can be more natural, or more 
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the letter; whose praise is not of 
men, but of God. 


like St. Paul’s style, than a renewed reference 
to the meaning of the name Jew? When 
Leah bare her fourth son she said, “ Now 
aill I praise the Lord: therefore she called bis 
name Judab” (Gen. xxix. 35). 

When Jacob lay a-dying, this was the 
beginning of his blessing upon Judah: “Judad, 
thou art be whom thy brethren shall praise” 
(Gen. xlix. 8). 


St. Paul, in like manner alluding to the 
meaning of the name, says of the true Jew 
that his praise is not from men, but from 
God. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on verses 8 and 16. 


8. rots €£ épiBeias.] See Fritzsche’s elabo- 
rate excursus on this passage. 

€pcGos, a labourer, a hireling. 

épOevw, to act as a hireling, ie. in a mer- 
cenary self-seeking spirit (épibevoat per re ro 
wperBurépm pn Bovdnbeis, Schol. ad Soph. 
Aj. 833). : 

Hence ¢piOevouat (Arist. Polit. v. 3) and 
e£epcOevopar (Polyb. x. 22, 9) have the sense 
of canvassing or hiring partisans and forming 
factions in the State; and é¢pideia (Arist. 
Polit. v. 2 and 3 p. 1302, and p. 1303) means 
a self-seeking ambitious rivalry, party spirit, 
or factiousness. 

It is so explained by Suidas; and Chryso- 
stom, Theodoret, and Theophylact interpret 
it as “contentiousness ” or “ factiousness,” a 
meaning which is easily adapted to the context 
in the N. T. passages (Rom. ii. 8; 2 Cor. xii. 
20; Gal. v. 20; Phil. i. 17, ii. 3; Ja. ill. 14, 16). 


16. according to my gospel.| The right 
interpretation is given by Origen, who, after 
remarking that the secrets of men can be 
judged only by God who searcheth the 
heart, proceeds thus: “ Which judgment 
nevertheless according to the gospel of Paul, 
that is, the gospel which Paul preaches, will 
take place through Jesus Christ: ‘for the 
Father judgeth no man, but bath committed all 
jud, t unto the Son.’” 

his interpretation is confirmed by the 
Other two passages in which St. Paul uses 
the expression “ my gospel,” in both of which 
he refers to distinctive and fundamental doc- 
trines of the Gospel which he preached, 
namely in xvi. 25 to the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom to the Gentiles, and in 2 Tim. ii. 8 to 
the resurrection and Davidic descent of Christ. 

Calvin’s comment, “ He calls it his gospel 
in reference to his ministry,” though not 


New Test.—Votr. Il. 


sufficient here, is quite applicable to 2 Thess. 
iil, 14, and 2 Cor. iv. 3. 

Others less correctly regard xara rd evay- 
yéAccy ov as expressing the rule by which 
God wil] judge. 

Thus Meyer: “ Paul was so certain of 
the sole truth of the Gospel committed to 
him (xvi. 25; Eph. iv. 20 f.) which he had 
by revelation of God (Gal. i. 11 f.) that he 
could not but be equally certain that the 
future judgment would not be held otherwise 
than according to bis Gospel, whose contents. 
are conceived as the standard of the sentence.” 
But the standard has been already stated in 
v. 13; God will judge every man “‘ according 
to his works”: and the thought that the 
Gospel preached by St. Paul will be the 
standard by which God will judge Jews and 
Gentiles is very inappropriate at this stage of 
the argument. 

Lange: ‘“‘ The day on which God judges 
the secrets of men according to the Gospel 
of Paul, is the day when the Apostle preaches 
the gospel to them.” This explanation is 
excluded by the evident fact that the whole 
context points to the day of final judg- 
ment. 


The notion that by “my gospe/” St. Paul 
means the Gospel according to St. Luke is 
mentioned by Eusebius, ‘H. E.’ IIL. iv., in a 
way which implies that he gave no credit to 
it (pacity dé ws tipa x. r. X.). 

That he cannot mean to characterize his 
Gospel as different from that preached by 
the other Apostles, is evident from the fact 
that they also from the first had announced 
as a distinctive doctrine of the Gospel that 
Christ would come again to judge the world. 
(Acts ill, 19-313; x. 42: compare Matt. xxv. 
31; John v. 32.) 

F 
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CHAPTER III. 


1 The Jews’ prerogative: 3 which they have 
not lost: 9 howbet the law convinccth them 
also of sin: 20 therefore no flesh is justified 
by the law, 28 but all, without difference, 
by faith only: 31 and yet the law is not 
abolished. 


[v. r—3. 


HAT advantage then hath 
the Jew? or what profit zs 
there of circumcision ? 

2 Much every way: chiefly, be- 
cause that unto them were com- 
mitted the oracles of God. 

3 For what if some did not be- 


Cuap. III.—1-8. THE JEw’s OBJECTIONS 
ANSWERED. 


St. Paul has shown that the Jew’s superior 
knowledge of God was useless, without prac- 
tical obedience (ii. 17-24), and that circum- 
cision without inward purity was no better 
than uncircumcision (ii. 25-29). 

Yet the people whom God had chosen for 
Himself out of all nations, must have some 
real advantage over the heathen; and the 
covenant, of which circumcision was the sign, 
must confer some benefit, for God Himself 
was the author of it. 

St. Paul expresses these thoughts in the 
opening questions of ch. ili., in a form which 
assumes the reality of Jewish privilege. 


1. What advantage then bath the Jew! or 
qwhat profit is there of circumcision?] “What 
then is the advantage of the Jew? 
Or what the benefit of circumcision?” 

The summary answer, “ Much every way,” 
is not the boast of animaginary Jewish op- 

nent, whose argument (1-3) is cut short 
Ey St. Paul in v. 4: but it is the Apostle’s 
own conviction, as is clear from the parallel 
passage, ix. 4, 5. While exposing with just 
severity the Jew’s hollow pretences to personal 
merit or impunity, he yet recognizes with 
the spirit of a true Israelite the good gifts 
which God had bestowed upon His people. 
Compare Deut. xxxiti. 29. 


2. chiefly, because that unto them were com- 
mitted, do'c.] “For first [it is much] that 
they were ontrusted with the oracles of 
God.” St. Paul does not expressly say, as in 
A.V., that the possession of the oracles of God 
was the Jew’s chief advantage, but implies as 
much by giving it the first place in his in- 
tended enumeration of the blessings of the 
covenant. Compare Ps. cxlvii. 19, 20: “ He 
sheweth his word unto Jacob, his statutes and 
bis judgments unto Israel. He bath not dealt 
so with any nation.” 

The name “ oracles,” is applied in the New 
Testament only to the revelations made to 
Moses (Acts vii. 38), and to the Divine 
utterances generally (Heb. v. 12; 1 Pet. 
iv. 11). 

“TI am not unaware,” writes Philo, “that 
all the things which are written in the sacred 
books are oracles delivered by him (Moses): 
and I will set forth what more peculiarly 


concerns him, when I have mentioned this 
One point, namely, that of the sacred oracles 
some are represented as delivered in the 
person of God by His interpreter, the divine 
prophet, while others are put in the form of 
question and answer, and others are delivered 
by Moses in his own character as a divinely 
prompted lawgiver, possessed by divine inspi- 
ration.” (Life of Moses, c. xxii. Compare 
“On the Virtues and Office of Ambassadors,” 
c. xxx.) The corresponding term in the 
Old Testament (28 "TON, ra Adyta rod cod) 
is used of any Divine revelations (Num. xxiv. 
4,16), of the precepts of God’s Law (Ps. cvii. 
II; CxIx. 148, 158), and especially of God’s 
promises (Ps. cxix. 38, 49, where see notes). 

That which gave to “ the oracles of God” 
in the Old Testament their highest value 
was the promise of salvation in Christ, which 
ran through the Law and the Prophets: and 
that promise being made, not to one genera- 
tion, but to “ Abrabam and his seed for ever,” 
not to one nation, but to “ail the nations 0 
the earth,’ the oracles which contained it 
were a trust committed to the Jews for the 
common benefit of mankind. 

And over and above their share in the 
general promise, the Jews had a great and 
special advantage in having this trust com- 
mitted to them. 

For the trust not only brought with it 
the various blessings which distinguished the 
Jews under the old covenant above all the 
nations of the earth, but was further accome 
panied by special and peculiar promises given 
to the Jews as a nation, that they should 
themselves be heirs of the promised salvation. 
And this natural prerogative has not been, 
and cannot be, lost, as St. Paul proceeds to 
show,—thus dropping the enumeration of 
other privileges. 


3. For what if some did not believe? shall 
their unbelief make the faith of God without 
efcct?] For what if some disbelievod? 
shall their want of faith make the 
faithfulness of God of none effect? St. 
Paul is not speaking, as some have supposed, 
of disobedience to the Law, or unfaithfulness 
to the covenant, but of disbelief of the oracles 
and their fulfilment in Christ. The Greek 
word does not mean “ disobedience,’ but “ une 
belief.” Nor could it be supposed that the 


*Psst.4it is written, 


Vv. 4—5.] 


lieve ? shall their unbelief make the 
faith of God without effect ? 
4 God forbid: yea, let God be 


true, but ey man a liar; as 
That thou might- 


disobedience of former generations had for- 
feited the national privilege: for the promise 
had been renewed from age to age as long 
as prophecy continued. All former unbelief 
did but foreshadow and prepare the great 
National apostasy now well-nigh accomplished 
in the rejection of Christ by the Jews. This 
subject, here briefly touched to meet a pos- 
sible objection, is the main theme of ch. 1x.— 
xi. And we there see how anxious St. Paul 
was to assure himself and others that ‘ the 
gifts and calling of God are without repent- 
ance,” and that His faithfulness would surely 
accomplish His promises to Israel in the ages 
tocome. Thus in the question, “Shall their 
want of faith make the faithfulness of 
God of none effect?” the future tense has 
its simple and proper meaning. 

Even the present unbelief of the Jews was 
not universal: “ Some did not believe ;” “ some 
ofthe branches were broken off” (xi.17): “ blind- 
ness in part is happened to Israel” (xi. 25). 

This is not an inaccurate mode of speaking, 
nor an attempt to soften down an unwelcome 
truth ; still less is it an expression of irony or 
contempt, as though unbelievers, however 
many, were of little account. For St. Paul 
is not distinguishing between “some” and 
“many,” but between “some ” and “all,” not 
thinking of the comparative number of Jewish 
believers and unbelievers in his own genera- 
tion, but looking forward to the time when 
“all Israel shall be saved” (xi. 26). 

It is to be remarked that “ some” in the 
original signifies a part of the whole, but not 
necessarily a small part of it. It may be a 
very great part and majority of the whole,— 
as in Hebrews tii. 16, where it is said, “ Some 
when they heard provoked, howbeit not all that 
came out of Egypt with Moses.” All did 
provoke God on that occasion except Joshua 
and Caleb, and those who were stil! too 
young to bear arms .. (Chalmers.) The 

uestion being, What is the advantaze of the 
Tew? the some must be some of the Jeas. 
In every generation there were a few found 
faithful, and so in the generation to which the 
Gospel was preached. And though the great 
majority of that generation, and of all that 
have succeeded it, did not believe, still the 
nation is not finally rejected (xi. 1, 25, 26). 
Moreover, even in the case of those who did 
not believe, God’s promise was proved faithful : 
they had the advantage, though they would 
not use it. 
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est be justified in thy sayings, and 
aby Sha overcome when thou art 
judged. 

5 But if our unrighteousness com- 
mend the righteousness of God, what 


4. God forbid: yea, let God be true.] Not 
so be it: but let God be trne. It is not 
enough to reject with righteous abhorrence 
(un yévorro) the thought that the unbelief 
of some could make void God's faithfulness 
to others. God's truth is absolute and inde- 
pendent; it cannot be impaired, even if man’s 
falsehood be universal. 

Nay more, God’s truth is the only truth: 
it will be found in the end that He alone is 
holy and righteous, and every man, in himself, 
unholy and unrighteous. So let it be: “ Jet 
God be true, but every man a liar.” 

The last clause, expressed in the exact 
words of Ps. cxvi. 11 (Septuagint), is an essen- 
tial part of the argument, that truth must be 
ascribed to God, and none but God. 

St. Paul adopts the apt words of the 
Psalmist to express his own thought, and this 
is why for “ unbelief,” and “ faithfulness” (v. 3) 
he now substitutes the correlative ideas “truth” 
and “ falsehood:” these again sive place to 
‘‘richteousness” and “sin” in the quotation 
which follows from the 51st Psalm. 

It is clear, from the objection introduced 
in v. 5, that St. Paul quotes the words of 
David as a declaration that man’s sin serves 
to establish God’s righteousness. 

And this is David’s own meaning, when 
he says, “ Against Thee, Thee only, have 1 
sinned ... that mightest thou be justified.” (See 
note ix. 17, Hupfeld and Perowne on Ps. 
li. 4,and Winer ‘GK. Gr.’ lili.) When David's 
conscience is awakened, he beholds his sin in 
its most heinous aspect as essentially opposed 
to the holiness of God: and in that opposition 
he sees that his own sin serves to establish the 
truth that God alone Is righteous. 

We have thus a fine climax in the Apostle’s 
thoughts: “Shall the unbelief of some make 
void the faithfulness of God? Nay, let God 
alone be found true, and a// men false: for 
the sin of man serves to show that “ o/te 
ness belengcth unto God.” ‘This is no digres- 
sion: for it is over the self-righteousness of 
the Jew that St. Paul must win his way 
to the great truth that “ all have sinned” 


(9,19) 


5. The truth stated in vv. 3, 4, might 
easily be perverted into'a false claim of im- 
punity. If the unrighteousness of us men 
establishes and commends God’s righteous- 
ness, what conclusion shall be drawn’ 

The term “ righteousness of God” here 
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shall we say? Js God unrighteous 
who taketh vengeance? (I speak as 


a rap 

6 God forbid: for then how shall 
God judge the world ? 

7 For if the truth of God hath 


[v. 6—8. 


more abounded through my lie unto 
his glory ; why yet am I also judged 
as a sinner? 

8 And not rather, (as we be slan- 
derously reported, and as some affirm 
that we say,) Let us do evil, that 


denotes the Divine attribute in its comprehen- 
sive sense, as including God's faithfulness (v. 
3) and truth (wv. 4). The argument is capable 
of universal application, but is here aimed at 
the conscience of the Jew, from whom the 
Apostle would cut off all false pretexts of 
impunity. . 

ls God unrighteous who taketh vengeance ¥| 
Is God that inflicteth his wrath un- 
righteous? We know that God’s wrath 
is revealed against unrighteousness (i. 18, 
ii. 8): “Is He as the inflicter of that wrath 
unrighteous? Is it unjust in Him to punish 
the sin that confirms the sole glory of His 
righteousness ?” 


Is God unrighteous ¥| The very form of the 
question, in the Greek, implies that the an- 
swer must be negative. And yet even in this 
form St. Paul cannot state such a thought as 
coming from his own mind: “TI speak,” he 
says, “as a man,” ie.“ according to the foolish 
and unworthy thoughts of God, entertained 
by man.” 


6. When he begins to speak as a Christian 
teacher, according to his own higher stan- 
dard, he can only reject such a thought as 
mpious: “ God forbid! For, (if God that 
mflicteth his wrath is therein unjust,) bow 
shall God judge the world?” 

The argument is very simple; it does not 
_go beyond the limits of the thcught in Gen. 
xvii. 25, “ Shall not the judge of all the earth 
do right?” 

The supposition of injustice in God's inflic- 
tion of his wrath is directly contrary to the 
fundamental truth that God shall “‘ judge the 
world in righteousness” (Heb. vi. 2; Acts 
XVil. 31). 

That truth as one of the first elements of 
religion is so certain, that whatever contra- 
dicts it must of necessity be false. Thus by 
a rapid appeal to the first elements of religion, 
St. Paul is content to show that the supposi- 
tion of injustice in the punishment of sin, 
because it establishes God’s righteousness, 
must be false. Where the fallacy lay in the 
process of reasoning that could lead to such 
a false influence, he does not stop to show. 
The explanation commonly given is that 
God’s righteousness is established not by sin 
in itself, but by sin as dealt with by God, 
punished by His holy vengeance, pardoned by 
His grace, or overruled to good effect by 
His wisdom. 


A simpler view and more suited to the 
context is, that as the sinner does not wish or 
intend to establish God's righteousness, no 
merit for this result is due to his sin, which 
remains under an undiminished curse. 

“We cannot say truly that as God to his 
own glory did ordain our happiness, and to 
accomplish our happiness appoint the gifts of 
His grace, so He did ordain to His glory our 
punishment, and for matter of punishment 
our sin. For punishment is to His will no 
desired end, but a consequent ensuing sin; 
and in regard of sin, His glory an event 
thereof, but no proper effect, which an- 
swereth fully that repining proposition,—‘ If 
man’s sin be God's glory, why is God angry ?’” 
(Hooker, ‘ E. P.,’ Bk. V., App No. I. ; 2nded. 
Keble, vol. ii. p. 572) Compare also Arch- 
bishop King, ‘ Origin of Evil,’ vol. ii. p. 440. 


7. The argument of v. 6 is continued. If, 

because sin commends the righteousness of 
God, it is unjust for Him to punish the 
sinner, all judgment becomes impossible. For 
I, or any man, may on this ground protest 
against being judged, and plead thus at the 
last day :—If God's truth was more abun- 
dantly manifested by my lie, and His glory 
hereby increased, is not that enough? Why 
farther am / also, on my side, brought to 
judgment as a sinner ? 
. The tenses shew that the scene is laid at 
the last Judgment; and the emphatic pro- 
nouns in “ my lie,” and “ I also,” set clearly 
before us the individual sinner on one side, 
and God on the other. 

For the general term “sin,” or “unright- 
eousness ” (v. 5), “die” is used in reference 
to the words “cvery man a liar,” in v. 4. 
“The truth of God,” as His attribute, is aot 
capable of increase, but it may abound more 
unto His glory by being more fully mani- 
fested in the contrast with man’s sin. 

8. The faise plea, just proved to be incon- 
sistent with the certain truth of a future 
Judgment, is now shown to be destructive 
of all morality. The sinner, who speaks in 
v. 7,18 about to continue his daring protest, 
Why am I judged? and why may I not do 
evil that good may come? 

But the thought occurs to St. Paul, that 
the very charge slanderously brought against 
himself and those who tollowed his doctrine 
was, that they practised and taught this 
impious maxim. 


§ Gr. 
charged. 


Vv. 9—12.] 


good may come? whose damnation 
is just. 

g What then? are we better than 
they? No, in no wise: for we have 
before 'proved both Jews and Gen- 
tiles, that they are all under sin ; 


And not rather, as we be slanderously re- 
ported,| And why not, as is slanderously 
reported of us. The sentence beginning, 
“And why not,” is interrupted by the sud- 
den thought, “as is slanderously reported 
of us, and as some affirm that we say;” 
and the interrupted conclusion is then at- 
tached to this intervening sentence, and neces- 
sarily expressed in the Plural, “ Let us do evil 
that good may come.” The slander to which 
St. Paul thus alludes, was evidently directed 
against his doctrine that man is justified by 
faith, not by the works of the law (see vi. 1, 
and 15 ff.). But the refutation of the slander 
here is only incidental; the main purpose 
of the passage (wv. 5-8) is to cut off from the 
Jew all claim of exemption from God’s judg- 
ment. 

Accordingly the concluding sentence is 
directed, not against the slanderers just men- 
tioned, but against those who object to being 
judged as sinners: “whose judgment is 
just.” The tine irony of this summary deci- 
sion, and the connexion of the passage, are 
rather obscured by substituting, as in A. V., 
“ condemnation” for “judgment.” 


9-20. CONFIRMATION FROM THE JEWISH 
SCRIPTURES OF THE CHARGE THAT ALL 
ARE UNDER SIN. 


9. Kibat then? are we better than 
they¥} The parce of the Jews (vv. 1-4) 
might lead them to infer, as we know they 
did infer (see on ii. 3), that they were better 
than others in God’s sight, and in view of 
His judgment. This false presumption is 
now brought prominently forward in order 
to be completely refuted. See note at end. 


No, in no wise.| Ov mavras has two 
a ' (1) “Not altogether” (1 Cor. v. 
Io). 

(2) “Not at all.” A clear example of this 
latter meaning is found in the Epistle to 
Diognetus, c. ix. :—ovd navrws épydopevos rots 
dpaprnpaciv nudv (6 Ceds). 

This sense, uired by the context, is 
forcibly expressed in the A. V. 


Sor we bave before proved both Jews and 
Gentiles.) “For we before charged both 
Jews and Greeks.” The charge against 
the Gentiles is made in c. i., and that against 
the Jews in c. li. 17-24; but the latter are 
bere put first in accordance with the Apostle's 
purpose, which is to show that Jews as well 
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10 As it is written, There is none 
righteous, no, not one : 

11 There is none that under- 
standeth, there is none that seeketh 
after God. 

12 They are all gone out of the 


as Gentiles are all sinners before God (v. 19). 
Compare i. 16 and ii. 9, 10, for a like priority 
assigned to the Jews, and for the use of 
“Greeks,” as equivalent to ‘“ Gentiles” in 
general. 


that they are all under sin.} The expression 
denotes subjection to sin as a power that 
practically rules the life of all men, in their 
natural state, unrenewed by God's grace. 
Compare vii. 14; Gal. iii. 22. 


10-20. 5 it is written.} At this point, 
St. Paul turns to the testimony of Scripture, 
as being in accordance with the charge of 
universal sinfulness which he has already 
made on other grounds. 


10-12. This first quotation is from Ps. xiv. 
1-3, which is almost identical with Ps. liii. 
1-3. St. Paul seems to quote from the LXX, 
with noteworthy variations. 


There is none righteous.) Hebr. and LXX, 
“ There is none that doeth good,” as in v. 12 
(Ps. xiv. 3). The word “righteous” gives 
the same sense in a form more exactly agree- 
ing with the Apostle’s general argument: 
‘“‘ Atxatos aptum verbum in sermone de jus- 
titia.” (Bengel.) 

no, not one.| LXX, ofe éorw €ws évds, 
which same words occur below in v. 12 (= 
Ps. xiv. 3). ‘The Hebrew has corresponding 
words there, but none here; the addition 
was apparently made by St. Paul, and carried 
back at an early period into the LXX. See 
note on v.12. The words thus added to the 
first sentence cited by the Apostle, serve to 
bring out in substantial agreement with the 
Psalmist, only more emphatically, the uni- 
versal prevalence of sin, which admits no 
exception. This is more in accordance with 
St. Paul’s manner of quotation, than to sup- 
pose that after the formula “ as it is written,” 
and before the words of Scripture, he has 
interposed his own summary of all that 
follows. 


ll. There is none that understandeth, there is 
none that seeketh after God.| WHebr. and 
LXX, Ps. xiv. 2: “The Lord looked down 
Jrom heaven upon the children of men, to see if 
there were any that did understand, and seck 
God.” In abridging the passage, St. Paul 
rightly expresses the negative sense which is 
implied in the original. 

In the right reading (6 fvmdy), observe 
(1) the form fumav, usual in the LXX, in 
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way, they are together become un- 
profitable ; there is none that doeth 
good, no, not one, 

13 Their throat is an open sepul- 
chre; with their tongues they have 
used deceit; the poison of asps is 
under their lips : 

14 Whose mouth is full of cursing 
and bitterness : 


[v. 13—19. 


15 Their feet are swift to shed 
blood : 

16 Destruction and misery are in 
their ways : 

17 And the way of peace have 
they not known: 

18 There is no fear of God before 
their eyes. 

19 Now we know that what 


the nominative singular only, for fumeis, 
which occurs in Ps. xxxili. 15 ; (2) the Article, 
“non est qui intelligat ;” (3) the idea of sin 
as folly, in accordance with the opening 
thought of the Psalm, “The fool hath said 
in his heart, There is no God.” 


12. They are all gone out of the way, they 
are together become unprofitable.| This agrees 
exactly with the LXX. The Hebrew word 
rendered “ unprofitable,” means literally “ cor- 
rupt,” as sour milk. See note on Ps. xiv. 3. 


there is none that docth good, no, not one.] 
Heb. “not even one;” LXX, “there is not 
even to one.” 

Here the quotation from Ps. xiv. ends; 
but the other passages quoted in vv. 13-18, 
from various Psalms and from Isaiah, are 
interpolated in Ps. xiv., in some MSS. of the 
LXX, in the Vulgate, and thence in our 
Prayer Book Version. Probably the whole 
passage from Romans was written at first in the 
margin, and thence crept into the text of the 
Psalm. Other examples of this reflex action 
of quotation upon the text of the LXX. are 
found in Ps. xiv. 1; Isai. lil, 5, &c. See 
note on li. 24. 


13. Their throat is an open sepulchre; with 
their tongues they bave used deceit.} Taken 
exactly trom the LX X of Ps. v. 9. As the 
grave that stands ready opened will presently 
be filled with death and corruption, so the 
throat (larynx) of the wicked opened for 
speech will be full of corrupt and deadly 
falsehood. Compare Jerem. v. 16: “ Their 
quiver is an open sepulchre.” 


have used deceit.| Literally, “ were deceiv- 
ing:” for the form éedoAcovcay see Winer, 
P. II. § xiii. 2 f. The Hebrew of Ps. v. 9, 
means literally “make smooth their tongue :” 
A.V. “flatter with their tongue,” cf. Prov. ii. 
16. 


the poison of asps is under their lips. 
3. The venom of falsehood is as 
adder’s poison. 


14. Whose mouth is full of cursing and 
bitterness.| Ps. x. 73; compare Job xx 14, 16. 
The poison of asps was supposcd to lie in the 
bitter gall, and hence “ bitterness” is a figure 
for venomous malice. “ Throat,” “ tongue,” 


Ps. cx). 
eadly as 


“ips” mark the successive stages by which 
speech comes forth: the “ mouth” sums up 
all in one (Bengel). 


15-17. Abridged from the LXX of Isai. 
lix. 7, 8, where see Notes. 


18. From Ps. xxxvi. 1 (LXX.) 

We must now ask how far these passages 
confirm the charge of universal sinfulness, in 
support of which they are alleged. 

‘In Ps. xiv. 1-3, David declares that the 
Lord looking down from heaven upon “ the 
children of men ” could find none righteous ; 
no, not one. It seems impossible to frame a 
more positive assertion of universal sinful- 
ness: andif in vv. 4, 5, we find a people of 
God, and a “ generation of the righteous,” 
the inconsistency between this and the former 
statement of the Psalmist is only apparent 
and external. In the deep inner sense which 
St. Paul gives to the passage, ‘“‘the generation 
of the righteous” would be the first to ac- 
knowledge that they form no exception to 
the universal sinfulness asserted in the open- 
ing verses of the Psalm. 

The quotations in vv. 13, 14, from Pass. v. 
9, cxl. 3, and x. 7 refer to the Psalmist’s 
enemies, or to the wicked as a class, and cone 
tain no assertion of universal sinfulness. 

The passage quoted in wv. 15-17, from 
Isaiah lix. 7, 8, is distinctly directed against 
the unrighteousness of Israel. The last 

uotation i 18) from Ps. xxxvi. 1, describes 
the state of a wicked man, without any refer- 
ence to the universality of sin. 

Thus the first quotation confirms in its 
whole extent the Apostle’s statement that 
Jews as well as Gentiles are all under sin, 
while the other passages supply particular 
illustrations of the general truth, and some of 
them are directed to the very point of the 
Apostle’s argument, that the Jews are not 
exempt from the general sinfulness. 

It may possibly be objected that the charge 
of universal apostasy in Ps. xiv. applies on 
to some particular generation, and not to all 
time. 

If the objection were valid, it would not 
aflect St. Paul’s argument: the quotation 
would still prove as much as he uses it to 
prove, and more. For the nature of the 
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v. 20.] 
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and all the world may become, ,. 

‘guilty before God. my fo the 
20 Therefore by the deeds of the77'@a"" 


things soever the law saith, it saith 
to them who are under the law: 
that every mouth may be stopped, 


proof employed by the Apostle is very often 
misundersfood. 

A demonstrative proof that every man is 
a sinner, is from the nature of the case im- 
scoear St. Paul’s method is this: he first 

rings the charge of actual sin against all, 

Gentiles and Jews, and appeals to notorious 
facts for proof of the general truth of the 
charge, leaving its individual application to 
every man’s conscience (i. 18-ili. 9). 

He then shows that this charge of universal 
sinfulness is illustrated and confirmed by 
various statements of the Old Testament 
concerning the Jews and men in general: 
and the passages cited would bear all that is 
thus laid upon them, even if they were less 
explicit as to universality of sin than some of 
them are. 

One caution, though very obvious, is not 
unnecessary: the doctrines of universal sin- 
fulness and of justification by faith are per- 
fectly consistent with the existence of a true 
righteousness both under the Law and before 
the Law. We have seen above that the one 
strongest and inost absolute assertion of uni- 
versal sinfulness in Ps. xiv. 1-3 is immedi- 
ately followed by the mention of a people of 
God (wv. 4), and a generation of the righteous 
(v. 5). St. Paul’s own disciple does not 
hesitate to say that Zacharias and Elizabeth 
were “both righteous before God, walking 
in all the commandments and ordinances of 
the Lord blameless” (Luke 1. 6). 

Such a righteousness of “ holy and humble 
men of heart” was the very opposite of the 
self-righteousness condemned by St. Paul, 
which relied, not on God's mercy, but on 
man’s own works, and used the ordinances 
of the Law as means of merit, not of grace. 

The Gospel more clearly revealed, but did 
not alter, the nature of faith and righteous- 
ness: it enlarged the object of faith, added 
new motives to obedience, and ministered in 
richer abundance the sanctifying graces of 
God's Spirit. 

We should observe also that the point 
which the Apostle is here establishing is not 
the doctrine of original or birth-sin (as in v. 
12), but the fact of universal sinfulness : and 
even those who reject the doctrine do not 
deny the fact. 


19, 20. An explanation of the connexion 
and meaning of these verses will be best intro- 
duced by a revised translation: But we know 
that what things soever the law saith, it 
speaketh to them who are under she law, 
that every mouth may be stopped, and all the 
qworld may come under God’s judgment: 


because by works of law shall no fizsh 
be justified in bis sight: for through law 
cometh knowledge of sin. 


19, This verse is generally understood as 
an assertion that all the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, and therefore the passages just quoted 
from the Psalms and Isaiah, speak to the Jew 
in order that his mouth, as well as every other, 
may be stopped by the denunciation of his sin. 

But this interpretation is open to serious 
objections. 

(1) It rests on the very doubtful assump- 
tion that St. Paul may have included the 
Prophets and Psalms under the name of * the 
Law :” whereas this extension of the name is 
found only in two or three passazes of St. 
John’s Gospel, and is contrary to St. Paul's 
usage, 1 Cor. xiv. 21 being the one doubttul 
exception. 

(2) his extended meaning of ‘the Law,” 
even if it were not unusual in St. Paul’s 
writings, would be inadmissible here, being 
opposed in two respects to the immediate 
context. (2) In v. 21 “the Law” is expressly 
distinguished from “the Prophets.” (4) In 
the sentence ‘the Law speaks to them that 
are under the Law,” the term must evidently 
have the same meaning in both places, and in 
the latter it clearly means the Mosaic code. 

(3) The usual interpretation does not a;:ree 
with the course of the argument at this point. 

The passazes from the Psalms and Isaiah 
have been brought to confirm the charze 
already made against Jew and Gentile, “ that 
they are all under sin.” But it was necessary 
to prove more than this in the case of the 
Jew, in order that his ‘ mouth might be 
Stepped” and that he might “be brought 
under the judgment of God:” for we 
have seen already that the Jews openly 
claimed exemption from final condemnation, 
even for wicked Israelites: See note on il. 3. 

The purpose therefore of v. 19 is not to 
show that the Scripture describes the Jew as 
a sinner, but that, being a sinner, he is in 
danger of the judyment. These three reasons, 
and especially the last, compel us to reject the 
common interpretation of this verse, and to 
take a different view of the connexion of the 
whole passage, vv. 9-20, which is as follows: 

* We are not In any way claiming a supe- 
riority (or, putting ferward an excuse) which 
may exempt the Jew from condemnation. 
For the charze which we before brought 
(cc. i. ii.), and which Scripture confirms 
(iii. 10-18), is that all, Jew as well as Gentile, 
are under sin. 

“ But the law, far from giving to the Jew 
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law there shall no flesh be justified 
in his sight: for by the law is the 
knowledge of sin. 


21 But now the righteousness of 


[v. 21—22, 


God without the law is manifested, 
being witnessed by the law and the 
prophets ; 

22 Even the righteousness of God 


impunity for his sin, speaks in all that it says, 
especially to him as its subject, in order that 
he first (and so all the world), may be put to 
silence, and brought under God’s judgment.” 


it saith} it speaketh. In all that the 
Law “saith” (Aéyet), i.e. in all the com- 
mandments which it contains, it speaketh 
(AaAet) to those who are “ under the Law,” 
as the Dispensation in which they live. 


that every mouth may be stopped) Compare 
ob v. 16; Ps. ]xili. 10; cvil. 42. The mouth 
is stopped, when every excuse is taken away. 


become guilty before God} Come under 
God's judgment, or more exactly, “become 
accountable to God” (vumodixos 1rd Oe). 
The word is not used elsewhere in the N. T. 
or LXX, but is common in Plato and the 
Attic Orators: it means “liable to prosecu- 
tion,” and a Dative following it refers either 
to the violated law, or to the rightful prose- 
cutor. God is thus represented as having a 
controversy against sinners (Job ix. 3; Jer. 
xxv. 31; Mic. vi. 1); but since He is also 
their Judge (v. 20), we may fairly translate 
the words as above, “come under God's 
judgment.” 


20. Therefore] Because (dior): this word 
introduces the reason why every mouth 
shall be stopped and all brought under judg- 
ment. The sense of the whole passage (9- 
20) is perverted by the erroneous rendering 
‘therefore,’ which the A.V. first brought 
into the English Bible. The failure of the 
Jew to justify himself before God is here 
traced to a cause which is common to all, 
namely, the weakness of sinful man indi- 
cated in the term “flesh.” This term (aca 
oap£) St. Paul substitutes for was (av, “ every 
man living,” by which the LXX more exactly 
renders the Hebrew: “all flesh ” conveys the 
idea of universal frailty and sinfulness; see 
Gen. vi. 12). The satne passage (Ps. cxliii. 
2) is quoted in the same form in Gal. it. 16. 
In both instances St. Paul prefaces the quota- 
tion by the words ¢£ épywy vopov, by works of 
law, a definition of the Psalmist’s meaning both 


correct in itself and necessary in the applica- 


cion tothe Apostle’s argument. Observe, how- 
ever, that the statement being universal and not 
limited to the Jews, the Apostle does not write 
“the works of the law,” but “works of law,” 
because he is stating a general truth which 
results from the nature of law, as being a 
thing which cannot give life and righteous- 
ness (Gal. iii. a1). See Introduction § 9. 
His meaning is, that no man shall obtain 


justification from the source whence the Jew 
seeks it, namely, from the merit of works 
done in obedience to a law. 

Thus, when the Jew is put to silence, every 
mouth is stopped: none can say after his 
condemnation, that they could attain to right- 
eousness by their own obedience, if only they 
had a law to teach them what God requires. 
There is no contradiction between the state- 
ment in ii. 13, “the doers of law shall be justi- 
fied: and this passage, “by works of law 
shall no flesh be justifed:” the former states 
the abstract principle or condition of legal 
justification: the latter declares that no man 
can fulfil that condition. 


for by the law is the knowledge of sin.) 
For through law oometh knowledge of 
sin. A reason why none can be justified 
through law: for law has the very opposite 
effect; through it first comes a clear know- 
ledge (ériyvwors, as in i. 28) of sin. This 
weighty thought is taken up again and de- 
veloped in vii. 7 ff. We are there taught 
how the commandment draws out the sinful 
lust which it condemns, but cannot subdue; 
and how the law has done all that it can 
do, when the sinner is forced to exclaim, “ O 
wretched man that I am, who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death?” 


21-26, THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD 
REVEALED. 


“The opening of a brighter scene.” (Ben- 
gel.) St. Paul has shown the universal need 
of righteousness (i. 18—ili. 20), and now turns 
from the negative to the positive side of the 
theme proposed in i. 17. 


21. “ But now,” marks the contrast between 
the times of the old and new dispensations, 
as in v. 26, and xvi. 26. 


‘* Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo.” 
ag gr 


the righteousness of Cod without the law is 
manifested.) “Apart from law a right- 
eousness of God has been manifested.” 

The words “apart from law,” put in close 
and emphatic contrast to “through law” 
(v. 20), shew that the actual manifestation of 
“ God’s righteousness ” has been quite inde- 
pendent of “law,” i.¢. not only the law of 
Moses, but the whole principle of law and 
legal obedience. 


“a righteousness of God” See note on 
i. 17. A more complete definition of this 
righteousness follows in vv. 22-26. 


“has been manifested.” Having pre- 


V. 23—24.] 


which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto 
all and upon all them that believe: 
for there is no difference : 


viously been hidden in God's counsels it has 
now been made manifest in historical reality 
in the person of Jesus Christ (1 Cor. t. 30), 
“Who was manifested in flesh, justi- 
fied in Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto 
the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received 
up into glory” (1 Tim. iil. 16). The mani- 
festation in fact is complete (repavépwrat) ; 
the revelation in the Gospel still goes on 
(droxadurrerat, 1. 17). 
being witnessed by the law and the prophets.] 
It was necessary that the manifestation of the 
righteousness of God should be absolutely in- 
dependent of law; that the true mode of ob- 
taining it, viz. by faith in Christ Jesus, might 
be set beyond reach of doubt. Nevertheless, 
“ the law” of Moses has not been without 
its use negatively, in producing a knowledge 
of sin (v. 20), and positively, in bearing wit- 
ness in common with the Prophets to the 
coming dispensation of righteousness. This 
testimony of Scripture includes all types, 
romises, and prophecies of Christ: for “to 
im bear all the prophets witness, that 
through his name whosoever believeth in him 
shall receive remission of sins” (Acts x. 43; 
XXviil. 23). We have an example of the way 
in which St. Paul uses this testimony in c. iv. 


22. Even the righteousness of God which ts 
by faith of Jesus Christ.) Read, “Even a 
righteousness of God through faith in 
Jesus Christ.” The subject of v. 21 is re- 
peated with a more precise definition distinct 
from (5¢) though not opposed to the preced- 
ing. Compare ix. 30; Phil. ii. 8; 1 Cor. ii. 6. 
The points more precisely defined are the 
means by which righteousness is attained, 
and its destined extent. 

“through faith in Jesus Christ.” ina 
tifying faith is here presented, not as a faith 
in God of which Christ is the author (Van 
Hengel, &c.), but as faith in Christ Himself: 
compare Mark xi. 22; Gal. it. 16, 20; iil. 22; 
Eph. iii. 12; iv. 13; Phil. ili. 9. “ The Person 
of Christ in its unity and totality (‘Jesus 
Cérist’) is the proper redemptive object of 
faith ” (Dorner, ‘ Person of Christ,’ P. 11 ii 
Pp. 113). 

unto all and upon all them that believe.] 
Tischendorf and most modern editors read 
with the more ancient MSS. “ unto all them 
that believe :” the variation does not materially 
affect the sense, but the emphatic repetition 
of “all” with different prepositions, is very 
characteristic of St. Paul (xi. 36; Gal. 11; 
Eph. iv. 6 (Col. i. 16). If both are retained, 
“unto all” marks the destination and “ upos 
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23 For all have sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God; 
24 Being justified freely by his 


all,” or “over all,” the extension which the 
“ righteousness of God” is to have, both being 
limited to “ them that believe.” 

Faith in Christ thus presented as the sole 
condition of righteousness is not regarded by 
St. Paul as a restriction of God's grace, but 
as the means of participation by which alone 
it can be thrown open to all mankind. Faith 
has itself a universal fitness for man: it grows 
out of his original relation to God, and is, 
under all circumstances, the rightful disposi- 
tion of the creature towards his Creator. In 
man unfallen it was the trustful loving sense 
of dependence upon God’s goodness : in fallen 
man it unites the deep feeling of unworthi- 
ness with the conviction that mercy rejoices 
against judgment; and thus in both states 
gives God the glory. 

Faith therefore is not an arbitrary con- 
dition imposed upon us from without, but a 
law of our true nature: it exalts man to his 
rightful dignity by allowing the free consent 

his will, and the active exercise of his 
faculties, and yet humbles him before God in 
acknowledgment of mercy undeserved. Thus 
faith is at once the soul’s highest exercise of 
freedom, its lowliest “confession of sin,” and 
the only homage it can render to God. 


for there is no difference.| The righteous- 
ness of God by faith is for a//, “for there is 
no distinotion” made therein, but Gentile 
and Jew are all included in the same method 
of salvation: and the reason why no distinc- 
tion is made is that there is no difference in 
their need (v. 23). 


23. For all have sinned, and come short of 
the glory of God.| The older English versions 
mark more correctly the difference of the 
tenses, and the meaning of vorepeioda: 
“For all have sinned, and are destitute of the 
glory of God” (Cranmer, Geneva): “For 
all men sinned, and have need of the glony 
of God” (Wyclif). The subjective force of 
the Middle Voice (“to feel want”) will be 
clearly perceived by contrasting the self-com- 
placent question of the rich young Ruler, 
““ What lack I yet?” (Matt. xix. 20, vorepo) 
with the description of the Prodigal, when “de 
began to be in want” and to feel it (Luke xv. 
14, vorepetoGa). The sinning is represented 
by the aorist as an historic fact, already proved: 
Its present and continued effect is that men 
not only come short of (vorepeiv) but suffer 
want ee and feel themselves desti- 
tute of “ the glory of God.” 

The meaning of this last expression is much 
disputed, but instead of discussing the various 
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grace through the redemption that is 
in Christ Jesus : 


[v. 25. 


25 Whom God hath ‘set forth to AT dele 


be a propitiation through faith in his 


meanings which have been invented for it, we 
shall better enter into St. Paul’s conception 
of ‘ the glory of God,” by combining the chief 
aspects in which he regards it. 

In i 23 “the glory of the incorruptible 
God ” is (in the words of Hooker, ‘E. P.’ ii. 2, 
§ 1) “the admirable excellence of that virtue 
Divine, which being made manifest causeth 
men and angels to extol his greatness.” 

This “ glory of God” not only manifests, 
but communicates itself, being reflected in 
such of His creatures as are capable of know- 
ing and loving and growing like Him. St. 
Paul therefore, in 1 Cor. xi. 7, calls the man 
“the image and glory of God,” because he is 
capable of receiving and reflecting God's 
glory. Compare Irenzus iii. 20, § 2: “The 
glory of man is God, and of the operation of 
God, and of all His wisdom and power, man 
is the receptacle :” and iv. 16, § 4: “man was 
in want of the glory of God.” 

See also Hooker ‘E. P.’ I. xi. § 2, “ then are 
we happy, therefore, when fully we enjoy 
Ged as an object wherein the powers of our 
soul are satisfied even with everlasting delight: 
so that although we be men, yet by being unto 
God united, we live as it were, the life of God.” 

The complete manifestation of Divine per- 
fection is “the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ,” or in other words, “the glory 
of Christ, who is the image of God” (2 Cor. 
Iv. 4, 6). 

This glory of God in Christ shining forth 
in the Gospel upon the believer’s heart trans- 
forms him into “light in the Lord” (Eph. v. 
8): and so “qe all with open face beholding 
as ina glass the glory of the Lord, are changed 
into the same image from glory to glory” (2 Cor. 
ili, 18). 

The transformation begins here, but man’s 
full participation in “the glory of God” is 
the hope of our high calling reserved for us in 
it (c. v. 231 Thess. ii. 12; 2 Thess. i. 
14). 

24. Being justified freely by bis grace.) The 
Present Participle “being justified” is closely 
connected with the preceding clause, as its 
necessary accompaniment (vorepovvrar—é- 
xatovpevuc): they who through sin suffer loss 
of the glory of God can receive justification 
only as a free gift by his grace. 

“The glory of God” thus restored in Man 
as His image, is rightly called “the perfection 
of his grace.” Severianus, Cram. Cat. in loc.; 
borepet avrois 1 THS ydptros TeAciwors. Thus 
instead of making v. 23 a formal parenthesis, 
and then resuming his subject in a new sen- 
tence, St. Paul, as his manner is (see on 
v. 26), glides back without any formal break 


into the main course of his argument. For 
the meaning of “ justified,” see note on ii. 13: 
it is there used of one supposed to be actually 
“just” before being declared so by God, 
here of those who before were sinners, but 
now are both declared and made righteous. 
See note on ch. v. 19, and the passage quoted 
from Bp. Bull, ‘Examen Censure,’ § 17, in 
our Introduction § ¢. 

We learn from this verse that the justifica- 
tion of the believer takes place —(1) as a free 
gift, not as a reward or acknowledgment of 
a righteousness already existing in him; (2) 
“by bis grace” there being a slight emphasis 
on the Pronoun, which contrasts God’s 
grace, i.e. free unbought love, with man’s 
merits or works (Eph. ii. 8); (3) “through 
the redemption that ts in Christ Jesus,” this 
being the instrument or means on God’s 
part. as “ faith in Jesus Christ,” v. 22, 18 on 
man’s part. 

the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.) 
“* Redemption” is here explained by Origen as 
a “ransom ” paid in Christ's blood to Satan 
for the release of his captives. This notion, 
so common until the time of Ansel:n, is 
derived from the Greek and Latin words 
(aroAvrpwors, redemptio), not from the He- 
brew. In the O. T. the great typical act, 
which fixes the idea of redemption, is the 
deliverance from Egypt. Sate is the 
Redeemer or Deliverer (5x3), who demands 
the release of His people: “ Israel is my son, 
even my first-born: and I say unto thee, Let my 
son go, that be may serve me: and if thou refuse 
to let bim go, behold, Iwill slay thy son, even 
thy first-born” (Ex. iv. 22, 23): “I will re 
deem you (*‘NYNI) with a stretched out arm, 
and with great judgments” (Ex. vi. 6; Xv. 13). 
The purpose of the redemption is the conse- 
cration of Israel to God's service: “I will 
take you to me for a people, and I will be to you 
a God” (Ex. vi. 7). Jehovah pays no ransom 
to the oppressor, but from His people He 
requires an act of faith, in the sacrifice of the 
Passover, and an act of holy obedience in the 
consecration of the first-born (Ex. xiii. 1; 
xix. 4-6). These types are united and 
fulfilled in “Christ our Passover:” He is 
both “ the Lamb that was slain” (Rev. v. 12; 
John i. 29; 1 Cor. v. 7), and “ the first-born 
from the dead” (Cor. i. 18). Thus “ The 
redemption” is “in Christ Jesus,” not in any 
act or work, the effect of which might be se- 

ated from the agent, but in Himself (Eph. 
1.7; Col. i. 14), “in His person with which 
His work forms a living unity” (Olshausen, 
Eph. i. 7): Having lived and died and lived 
again for us, He is “of God made unto us 


§ Or, pass- 
Ai 


Vv. 25.] 


blood, to declare his righteousness 
for the ‘remission of sins that are 
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past, through the forbearance of 
God ; 


».. redemption” (1 Cor. i. 30), being in 
Himself the redeemer (Tit. ii. 14), the 
ransom (1 Tim. ii. 6), and the redeemed as 
“the first-born among many brethren” (viii. 
29; 1 Cor. xv. 23; Rev. i. 5). 

The ransom is more closely defined as “ dis 
life” or “ soul” (Matt. xx. 28; Mark x. 45), 
and “ Sis blood” (1 Pet. i. 19). 

As to the extent of the redemption, it is 
for [srael (Luke i. 68; ii. 32; xxiv. 21), for 
“ many” (Matt. xx. 28; Mar.x. 45), for “‘al/” 
(1 Tim. it 6), for “ the purchased possession” 
(Eph. i. 14). 

It redeems from sin and its penalties (Tit. 
ll. 143 Heb. ix. 15; 1 Pet. i. 18; Eph. i. 7; Col. 
i. 14), particularly from death (Rom. viii. 23; 
compare Heb. xi. 35), and generally from the 
po evil state into a state of glory and 

lessing (Luke xxi. 28; Eph. iv. 30). 

25, 26. A further explanation of God’s 
method of justification “through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus.” 


Whom God bath set forth.| Two interpreta- 
tions of the verb are admissible. (1) “ Whom 
God set before His own mind,” proposed to 
himself, and so “designed,” “ proposed,” 
“ordained” (Wiclif). The Margin “fore- 
ordained ” is less correct, precedence in time 
not being expressed by the apd, but only 
implied in the 1dea of design or purpose ; 
“ quod nondum est, proponitur” (Origen). 

This is the more ancient interpretation, 
being found in the Syriac (‘‘ predestinavit,” 
Schaaf), Origen, Chrysostom, Gennadius in 
Ccumenius, and others. 

It also agrees with the meaning of the 
Verb in the N. T. (Rom. 1. 13; Eph. 1. 9), 
though not with its construction, as an [nfini- 
tive usually follows. 
bet? “Whom God set forth,” i.e. “ publicl 

ore the eyes of all, that he who will 
be redeemed may draw nigh” (Pelagius). 
This sense is supported by classical usage 
(Herod. ili, 148; Eurip. ‘Phoen.’ 1330, Hee. 
613), by the Vulgate, Cranmer, Geneva, A.V., 
and the majority of modern interpreters. 

In the LXX the Verb occurs thrice in the 
Middle Voice, but in a sense slightly differing 
from either of the above: Ps. liv. 3; (“they 
have not set God before them,”) Pss. Ixxxv 
14, and ci. 3. 

The meaning “ Whom God set forth” is best 
suited to the idea, made so prominent in this 
passage, of a public exhieition: and the 
Middle Voice indicates that God himself 
was interested in thus setting forth His own 
Son as a propitiation to show forth His 
righteousness. With either meaning, the 
Father is the author of our redemption. 


_ to be a propitiation.] asa Propitiatory, 
1c. a mercy seat. For a full discussion of 
the Greek word Maornpiov, see Note at end 
of chapter. 

Amid all the variety of rendering the es- 
sential meaning of the word remains sure; it re= 
presents Christ as making propitiation for 
sinners, and so obtaining mercy and forgive- 
ness for them. 

Moreover, the all-important truth that the 
eficacy of Christ’s propitiation lies “in bis 
blood,” i.e. in His dying as a sacrifice for sin, 
shines out too clear in the context to be 
obscured by any possible rendering of the 
word iAaornptov. 


through faith in his blood.| ‘The clause 
“ through faith,” omitted in A, and not inter- 
preted by Chrysostom, is authenticated by 
the consent of all other MSS., Fathers, and 
Versions, and confirmed by the recurrence of 
€x miorews at the close of vw. 26. The ab- 
sence of the Greek Article does not affect 
the English translation, nor the connexion of 
the clause with the context. 

The following considerations might be 
thought to favour the connexion given in 
the A. V. 

(a) That the construction “faith in His 
blood” is grammatically correct, is clear from 
Eph. 1.15, ryv xa@ tyas rior év ro Kupip 
"Incov: where the absence of a second article 
after miorcy shows that it is structurally con- 
nected and fused into one idea with ¢v r@ 
K. ’L, the substantive wioris taking the same 
construction as the Verb, morevew ep 
(Meyer, Fritzsche). Compare LXX Ps, 
Ixxviill. 22, ovx émiorevocay ev r@ Gen; Jer. 
Xil. 6, xx miorevons €y avrois: Mark i. 15. 

(4) The objection that no other example is 
found in Scripture of such an expression as 
“ belief in the blood of Christ,” is set aside 
by the equally unexampled expressions “jus- 
tied in bis blood” (v. 9), and “ made nigh in 
the blood of Christ” (Eph. 11. 13).. 

(c) That the expression is not inappro- 
priate is thus proved by Bp. O’Brien, ‘ Nature 
uf Faith,’ Note P. p. 383. 

“If we are told that the Blood of Christ 
was shed for the remission of our sins (Mark 
xiv. 24); that we are justified by (in) His 
Bisod (Rom. v. 9); that we have redemption 
through Hi¢ Blood (Eph. i. 7); that He made 
peace through the Blood of His Cross (Col. i. 
20); that those who were afar off were 
made nigh by (in) “ His Blood” (Eph. 11. 13) ; 
that He purchased the Church of God with 
His own Blood (Acts xx. 28); that He has 
washed us from our sins in His own Blood 
(Rev. i. 5), that through His Blood we have 
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26 To declare, J say, at this time 
his righteousness: that he might be 


boldness to enter into the Holiest (Heb. x. 
19); if all this . . .. is declared concerning 
the efficacy of His Blood, it can hardly be 
thought strange that it should be anywhere 
stated that His B/ood is the object of the faith 
of His pecple.” 

But still, though the expression “ faith in 
bis blood” (Post-Communion Prayer) is in 
itself unobjectionable, the context of the 
present passage requires that the element in 
which lies the inherent power of Christ’s 
Atonement, viz., His blood, should not be 
introduced as a subordinate point, merely 
to define more closely the subjective con- 
dition, man’s faith, but should hold a more 
prominent and independent position in the 
sentence (Meyer, Philippi, &c.). 

This argument is much strengthened by 
the emphatic position of avrov, rightly ex- 
plained by the Greek Fathers. “The Pro- 
pitiatory of old was itself bloodless, since 
it was also without life, but it received 
the sprinkling of the blood of thé sacri- 
tices: but the Lord Christ and God is at 
once Propitiatory, High Priest, and Lamb, and 
in His own blood (oixeig aiuat:) nego-= 
tiated our salvation, requiring only faith from 
us ’(Theodoret). The two clauses “through 
Saith,” and “in His own blood,” are therefore 
parallel, and both depend on idaotnpwov: 
render, therefore, “Whom God set forth as 
a Propitiatory through faith in His 
own blood.” Compare Heb. ix. 12, 25. 

to declare bis righteousness.| “foranex- 
hibition of 4is righteousness." This direct 
purpose (eis), and chief final cause for which 
God set forth Christ, is afterwards more fully 
explained in the words eis r6 etvas durév dixacov, 
K.TA. 


The connexion of the whole passage (vv. 
21-26) makes it clear that His righteousness 
here is the same “ righteousness of God" which 
is spoken of in wv. 21, 22. There the Apostle 
defines its relation to the Law, and the means 
and extent of its appropriation by man; here 
he points to an exhibition of the same right- 
eousness as it exists under a twofold aspect 
in God its author and source: He is Him- 
self just, and justifies the believer in Fite 
His is at once a sin-condemning and sin- 
forgiving righteousness. 

The various interpretations “truthfulness,” 
“‘ goodness,” “holiness,” “judicial righteous- 
ness,” “punitive righteousness,” &c., all fail 
to satisfy the context, because they substitute 
an arbitrary and limited idea of righteousness 
for that “righteousness of God,” which it is 
the very purpose of the passage to exhibit in 
all the fulness of its manifestation. 


[v. 26. 


just, and the justifier of him which 
believeth in Jesus. 


Sor the remission of sins that are past.] 
“because of the passing over of the 
sins that had gone before.” See De- 
litzsch, Heb. ix. 15. 

In thus distinguishing, with the Margin, 
between madpeors “ pretermission,” “ passing 
by,” and dears “remission,” i.c., full release 
and dismissal of sins, we are treading on the 
ashes of a fierce but extinct controversy 
concerning the remission of sins under the 
Mosaic dispensation, of which a brief notice 
may be found in Trench, ‘Synonyms of 
N. T.,’ 1st series, p. 133. 

We must also observe that the word here 
used for sins, dyuprijpura, is comparatively 
rare (Mark iii. 28; iv. 12; 1 Cor. vi. 18) and 
denotes the sinful deeds done, not the essen- 
tial sin duapria, of which they are the out- 
comings. It is joined with mapsévac in 
Josephus, ‘ Antt.’ xv. 3, 2, and in Xenophon, 
‘Hipparch.’ vii. 10, “ It is not right to let 
offences pass by unpunished.” 

* When the son of Sirach (Ecclus. xvii. 2) 
prays to God that He would not ‘ pass dy’ his 
sins,—he assuredly does not use ov yy map7 
as = ov pn dd, but only asks that he may 
not be left without a wholesome chastise- 
ment following close on his transgressions,” 
(Trench, /. c.) 

The contrast between “this present time” 
and the “sins that had gone before” 
shows that the foregone sins of which St. 
Paul here speaks are not those of indivi- 
duals before conversion, but “‘ the sins of the 
world before Christ” (Meyer), including “ the 
transgressions that were under the first testa- 
ment,” é.¢. the sins of the Jews (Heb. ix. 
15). 
Those foregone sins God had let pass for the 
time without adequate expiation or punish- 
ment. His wrath which had been revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness (i. 18) was not 
a complete vindication of His holiness, for 
though the sins against which it was de- 
nounced were increased and aggravated (i. 
24-32), yet He did not suffer His whole dis- 
pleasure to arise, but, with rare exceptions, 
His justice seemed to slumber. 


through the forbearance) in the forbeare 
ance. This overlooking of sins has its cause 
“in the forbearance of God," an expression 
which clearly distinguishes it from the remis- 
sion of sins, which is the effect of His grace 
and favour. 

“ Forbearance ” (ji. 4) is a temporary sus~ 
pension of anger, “a truce with the sinner, 
which by no means implies that the wrath 
will not be executed at the last; nay, in- 
volves that it certainly will, unless be be 


Vv. 27.] 


It 


27 Where is boasting then? 
By what law? of 


is excluded. 
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works? Nay: but by the law of 


| faith. 


found under new conditions” (Trench, and 
Series, p. 15). 

One effect of God’s forbearance is to ob- 
scure for the time His righteousness: “ These 
things bast thou done, and I kept silence; thou 
thoughtest that Iwas altogether such an one as 
thyself” (Ps. 1. 21; compare Eccl. viii. rr-13). 
Thus in the impunity of sin during the times 
of ignorance that God winked at (Acts xvii. 
30), there arose a secondary cause, for an 
exhibition of His righteousness, (8a rhv 
wapeowv, «.r.A.) a Cause having reference only 
to His mode of dealing with the sins of the 
generations which lived before Christ. But 
the primary cause of that exhibition of His 
righteousness was not the need of a “ Divine 
Théodicce of the past history of mankind ” 
(Tholuck), but the forgiveness of the sins of 
ajl ages, even unto the end of the world. 


26. To declare, I say, his righteousness.] 
“in viewof the exhibition of his right- 
eousness.” The A. V. treats this as a mere 
resumption of eis vdekiv x. 7. A. IN vw. 25, 
in which case the change of expression (mpos 
rnv evdecév) becomes, as Meyer confesses, 
unmeaning. 

But connect the clause with that which 
immediately ptecedes, and all is ‘clear: God 
set forth Christ for an exhibition of 
His righteousness—because He had let the 
sins of former generations pass for the 
time unpunished in view of the exhibition 
of his righteousness at this present time— 
that he might be just, &c. The passage thus 
construed, is a striking example of a well- 
known peculiarity in St. Paul’s style, of which 
an exactly parallel case is found in Eph. iii. 3, 
4,5: he “goes off at a word” (uvornpiov), 
in order to connect with it some accessory 
thought, which he follows out until it brings 
him back to the same word again (¢v r@ 

voTnpiy Tov yptorov), and then glides 

ck into the main line of the sentence with- 
out any parenthesis or other formal interrup- 
tion of the grammatical construction (See 
above on v, 24.) 

Here he goes off at the word év8e£w in 
order to bring in a subordinate reason for 
such an “exhibition” which might other- 
wise have been overlooked (d:a rnv mapeow 
x. tr. d.), and with this thought, and by 
means of it, works round to the same word 
again (mpds rhv évdagw) The Article 
is required by the renewed mention of é= 
decées, which 1s the same exhibition as before, 
but in accordance with the mention of the sins 
of former times is now more nearly detined as 
“the exhibition in this present time,” 
even this addition of ¢v rp viv xaipp being 


an exact parallel to the addition rod Xpiorot 
in Eph. iii. 4. 

“The time of Christ is a time of critical 
decision, when the mdpeois is at an end, and 
man must either accept the full remission 
(apeors) of sin, or expose himself to the 
judgment of a righteous God ” (Schaff). 

The clause “in this present time” points 
to the contrast of former ages. ‘‘ The right- 
eousness of God” then partially obscured, has 
been clearly manifested and exhibited “in 
this present time,” i.e. the time subsequent 
to Christ’s death. 


that be might be just, and the justifier of bim 
that believeth in Jesus.| That he might him- 
self be just, @o'c. There are some remarkable 
illustrations of this antithetical expression in 
iad of the Rabbinical comments on Isai. 
lit, rr: 

“His (Messiah's) true perfection will con- 
sist, first of all, in his perfecting himself as far 
as possible in the service, the fear, and the 
love of God, and afterwards in conferring the 
same perfection upon others, as is done by 
the Almighty himself.” 

‘Moses, more than any one else, helped 
to make others perfect, according to the 
saying, Moses‘avas just and justified many.” 

“Moses was worthy himself, and made 
many others worthy as well” (Neubauer, 
‘The Jewish Interpreters of Isai.’ lui. pp. 325, 
339, 287). 

The exhibition of the righteousness of 
God had a double purpose: Christ was 
therein set forth (1) as “ propitiatory in dis 
blood” to show that God is Himself “just,” 
t.e., to vindicate His righteousness against the 
seeming impunity of sins in former ages, and 
(2) as “propitiatory through faith,” to show 
that God is the author of righteousness to 
them that believe. ‘The righteousness of 
God is shown especially in this, that He so 
utterly hates sin, that in order to destroy it, 
and make man righteous, He sent His own 
Son into the world, and gave Him up to 
death ” (Estius). 

Calvin’s interpretation, though not strictly 
derived from the context, like that which has 
been given above, is not inconsistent with it, 
and is worth quoting briefly: “This is a 
definition of that righteousness which was 
exhibited in the gift of Christ, and revealed 
in the Gospel (i. 17). It consists of two 
parts: (1) God is righteous, not as one 
among many, but as containing in Himself 
alone all fulness of righteousness: God alone 
is righteous, and all mankind unrighteous. 
But (2) God’s righteousness is communica- 
tive: He pours it forth on man. In us, 
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28 Therefore we conclude that a 
man is justified by faith without the 
deeds of the law. | 


fv. 28—29. 


29 ds he the God of the Jews 
only? is he not also of the Gentiles? 
Yes, of the Gentiles also : 


therefore, the righteousness of God is re- 
flected, inasmuch as He justifies us by faith in 
Christ.” 

him which believeth in Jesus.| Literally— 
“him that iso? faith in Jesus,” ic. him 
that has faith in Jesus as the root of his 
relation to God, in opposition to them that 
are of the law or of works: see note on ii. 7. 


27-31. RESULTS OF Gop’s METHOD OF 
JUSTIFICATION. 


Looking back on his whole previous argu- 
ment from i. 18, and more especially on the 
representation in iil. 21-26, of * the righteous- 
ness of God by faith,” St. Paul now proceeds 
to draw out some of its grand results: (1) 
that it gives glory, not to man, but to God 
only (vv. 27, 28); (2) that it includes Jew 
and Gentile in one universal method of Sal- 
vation (29, 30); (3) that it establishes Divine 
law on its true basis (31). 


Where is boasting then? “Where then 
inthe boasting?’ It is true that all human 
gloryinz is equally excluded, but the question 
has special reference (as the Article shows) to 
the boa-ting before mentioned (ii. 17, 23), 
namely that of the Jew, which he has been 
combating throughout the whole section (il. 
17—lil. 20). It is this sense of conflict 
brought to a victorious end, that gives so 
triumphant a tone to the Apostle’s question, 
the tone of a conqueror looking round for an 
adversary who has already disappeared (1 
Cor. i. 20; xv. 55). 


It is excluded.| Though there can never 
really be room for any boasting on man’s part 
before God, yet boasting will intrude; nor 
can it be shut out “by the law of works,” 
which rather tends to foster self-righteous- 
ness. But “a law of faith,” a dispensation 
which says, not “This do, and thou shalt 
live,” but “ Believe, and thou shalt be saved,” 
at once shuts out all boasting: for to believe 
is to trust not in ourselves, but in God, to 
feel ourselves helpless, to confess ourselves 
unworthy, and to cast ourselves with full 
contidence upon God’s mercy in Christ. 


By what law? of works? Nay: but by the 
law of faith.) Read—"“By what manner of 
lawt (By the law) of works? Nay; but 
by a law of faith.” 

St. Paul’s exact and significant use of the 
Article is disregarded in the A. V., and mis- 
interpreted by Lange: “Since the Mosaic 
law was a law of works in form only, and not 
in spirit (see vii. 7), the question presup- 
poses that there is no such law of works: 


law of works” is well-known. 


the spirit of the law is the law of faith.” 
This refined distinction between the form and 
spirit of the law of Moses is out of place. 
The article before ¢pywy shows that the 
clause must be completed thus—dé.a tov 
vonou tav épywv; Instead of presupposing 
that there is no such law of works, the ques- 
tion in fact presupposes that “the (definite) 
Accordingly 
“a law of faith” does not mean the law of 
Moses recognised in its spirit as being a law 
of faith (Lange): but the Gospel is called “a 
law of faith,’ because, like the Mosaic law, it 
declares the will of God, only what it demands 
is faith, for “ this is the work of God, that ye 
believe on Him whom be bath sent” (Joh. vi. 
29; compare 1 Joh. iii. 23). 


28. Therefore we conclude.| For we deem 
(Wiclif). “Phe reading yap, now confirmed 
by the Sinaitic Codex, is necessary to the 
sense. What the context requires isa confir- 
mation of the statement in v. 27, that boasting 
1s excluded by a law of faith. That con- 
firmation St. Paul brings from the general 
principle already established by the whole 
previous discussion that “man is justified by 
faith apart from works of law:” com- 
pare the words “apart from law,” in v. 
21. That “man is justified by faith,” proves 
that faith is necessary to the Jew: that man 
is justified without or apart from “works of 
law,” proves that ‘the works of the law.” 
are not required of the Gentile. Thus the 
boasting of the Jew is wholly excluded: for 
not only is the law (in which he had made 
his boast) insufficient without faith, but faith 
is sufficient without the law: compare note 
on v. 30, and Gal. ii. 14-16. 

On the word “man,” Chrysostom’s com- 
ment is excellent. ‘He says not ‘ Jew,’ nor 
‘he that is under the law;’ but having en- 
larged the area of his argument, and opened 
the doors of salvation to the world, he says 
‘man, using the name common to the 
nature.” 


29. Is we the God of the Jews only! 
The exact rendering would be “ Or is G 
of Jews only?” but in an English Version it 
is better to repeat the word “God :” “Or is 
God (a God) of Jews only? Not of 
Gentiles also? Yes, of Gentiles also.” 
A question which confirms the statement of 
v. 28, by alleging as the necessary alternative 
what is manifestly impossible. Compare on 
this use of 7, notes on vi. 3; Vii. 1; 1X. 21; 
xi. 2. 

Man must be justified by faith without 


Vv. 30—31.] 


30 Seeing it ts one God, which 
shall justify the circumcision by faith, 
and uncircumcision through faith. 


works of law, or else the justification which 
God has provided depends on a condition, 
which none can fulfil but they which are 
under the law. God would thus shew that 
He cared for none but Jews, and belonged 
to them only. 


30. Seeing it is one God.| “If so be that 
God is one.” The proof that God is God 
of Gentiles as well as of Jews, lies in the first 
fundamental article of the Jews’ religion, that 
Jehovah is God alone, even the God of all 
the kingdoms of the earth. See 2 Ki. xix. 
1§; Isaiah xliv.6; Deut. vi. 4; 1 Cor. viii. 
4-6; 1 Tim. i. 4-6. The difference between 
exeinep (“seeing that”) and ecimep (“if 80 be 
that”) affects the rhetorical form only, and 
not the logical cogency of the argument. 

With eirep St. Paul does not himself 
assert the absolute certainty of the statement 
“God is one,” but knowing it to be in fact 
as absolutely certain for his readers as for 
himself, puts it before them to decide. Com- 
pare 2 Thess. i. 6. 

which shall justify the circumcision by faith, 
and uncircumcsion through lan “Who 
will justify oiroumoision,” &c The 
truth that “@od is one,” having been al- 
leged to prove that He is God of Gentiles 
as well as of Jews, St. Paul now appends to 
it, as a corollary, the unity cf His plan of 
justification for all. This is the connexion: 
“Yes, of Gentiles also, since God is one; 
and so His plan of justification by faith will 
include both Jew and Gentile.” 

“It is not to be supposed,” says Origen, 
“that St. Paul has varied his use of pre- 
positions at random.” His use of the article 
Is equally free from caprice, and when we 
fail to discern the meaning of some nice dis- 
tinction in the Apostle’s choice of words, it 
is more reasonable to impute the want of 
discrimination to ourselves than to him. 

The usual distinction between ¢€ and dd 
is, that ¢ indicates the origin, source, or 
root, z.¢. the primary cause: did, the inter- 
vening, instrumental, and so the subsidiary 
Cause, means, or condition. 

Here, accordingly, éx miorews is used of 
the Jew, to indicate that whatever may be 
his present condition and privilege, the real 
source and root of justification (so far as 
it depends on himself) must be faith. And 
faith being something new which the Jew 
has not yet got, iors is used without the 
article. 

In regard to the Gentile, the point in dis- 
pute was not whether his justification had 
Its origin in faith, but whether his faith in 
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31 Do we then make void the 
law through faith? God forbid: 
yea, we establish the law. 


Christ was sufficient to justify him without 
circumcision and the law. The two opposite 
views of this question might be thus ex- 
pressed : 

(1) Scxatotras éx wiorews 8a vopov xal 
weptTopns. 

(2) Stxatovras ex miorews cat 86a Tihs 
wigrEews xewpis vdpov. 

The second view, which is St. Paul’s, means 
that in the justification of the Gentile, the 
faith which he already has, supplies the place 
of all subsidiary means, such as circumcision 
and the law. Compare note on w. 28. 


31. Do we then make void the law through 
faith?) “Law” (without the article), means 
neither the O. T. Scriptures (see on wv. 19), 
which St. Paul does not assume to establish 
by his doctriae, but conversely, his doctrine 
by the Scriptures; nor “the law of Moses,” 
as the basis of the Jewish Dispensation, nor 
any particular law, but that which is common 
to all law, its essential character and principle. 
Compare Delitzsch on Hebr. viii. 6 and 
note N. 

In this sense St. Paul has said that “the 
righteousness of God has been mani- 
fested apart from law” (v. 21), and that 
“man is justified by faith apart from 
works of law” (wv. 28). To the Jew who 
knew no “law” but “the law” of Moses, and 
valued that as the method of attaining to 
righteousness, such statements must seem to 
abolish the whole principle of law, and make 
it void. 

St. Paul in his usual manner anticipates 
the objection, by putting to himself the ques- 
tion which might be urged against him: 
“Do we then make law of none effeot 
through faith?” ze. through “the faith” 
which we have mentioned above as the sole 
condition of justification. 

For the sense of xarapyowpey, see iii. 3; iv. 
14. St. Paul did undoubtedly make of none 
effect the Jewish idea of “ the Jaw,” as the 
means of attaining to righteousness, and as 
necessary for the Gentile (compare Gal. ii. 
16-19); but he shrinks from the thought 
(un yevotro, see ill. 4, 6) of making “law” in 
its true character of none effect. 


Yea, we establish the law| “Nay, we esta- 
blish law ;” we set it up, and make it stand 
firm by putting it upon its proper base. Viewed 
as a revelation of the eternal principles of 
morality, or in other words, of the holy will 
of God, “law,” so far from being made void, 
is for the first time fully vindicated, and 
established by the Gospel of “ righteousness 
by faith.” 
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The two sides, negative and positive, of 
the Apostle’s answer are developed in his 
subsequent argument. As to the former, he 
proceeds at once to show in c. iv., that law 
is not made void by its exclusion from justi- 


fication, for this had always been so; it had 
no place in Abraham’s justification by faith. 

The positive side, the establishment and 
vindication of law in its true character, is 
discussed at large in c. vii. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on wz. 9, 25. 


9. I. Tiotv; mpoeydpeba; ov mavrws* mpon- 
riacapeOa yap. This is the received text, 
supported by a great preponderance of the 
best authorities, and accepted by all modern 
critics. Its interpretation depends upon the 
meaning of mpoexopeGa. 


(a) mpoexdpueGa, Passive. 


This explanation is given by a Scholiast 
(possibly Photius) in Gecumenius. The as- 
sertion of the great advantage of the Jew, 
leads the Gentile to exclaim, ‘“ What then? 
Are we forestalled, and surpassed? rpeis 
mpoedAnpOnuev, mpoexdueba; To which St. 
Paul replies, “ No, in no wise. If they have not 
done right, they are responsible just as you 
are, if you have not done right. But if both 
do right, the salvation is equal,so that you are 
not surpassed (mpo¢eyecGe). 

This sense of mpoeyerOa is found in Plu- 
tarch. But the decisive objection to this, 
and all other explanations which ascribe the 
question to a Gentile, is that there is nothing 
in the context to justify the transition to a 
Gentile speaker. (Fritzsche, Meyer.) 


(b) mpoexopueba, Middle. 


(1) “Do we (I, Paul, and other Jews) 
put forward anything as a defence or ex- 
cuse ?” 

There is force in Philippi’s objection that 
the Verb in this sense must have its object 
expressed—mpoeyopeba ri; Herodot. II. 42, 
mpotyerOai re thy Kehadnv droraydvra rov 
kptov, is no exception: but Meyer disre- 
gards this objection, and with Fritzsche, 
Ewald, Th. Schott, Morison, adopts the ex- 
planation, which agrees well with the context, 
and preserves the usual meaning ot mpoexeo Oat, 

2) “ Do we put ourselves forward?” i.e. 
as better than those over whom God’s judg- 
ment impends (Hofmann), or, as better than 
the Gentiles. 

Objection. No example has been found of 
mpoexeo Out in this sense. 

(3) “ Are we better than they ?” 

This is the interpretation adopted in the 
English Versions from Wiclif to A. V., and 
is the simplest and best. It is supported by 
the Vulgate: “ Quid ergo? Precellimus eos? 
and by Euthymius (about A.D. 1100), quoted 
by Reiche in his ‘ Critical Comment. :’— 
"Apu mep.ccov éxouev mapa rovs “EAAqvas ; 


In this case the Middle Voice has its sub- 
jective force: “Are we in our own opinion 
better? Do we think ourselves better ?” 

Il. Ti uty mpoeyspeda; od ravras. 

The received text, with this punctuation 
throwing the two questions into one, is thus 
explained in Gcumenius: ‘ What advantage, 
then, have we ( Jews), and what did we aint 
being preferred before the uncircumcised ?” 
But in this case the answer must have been 
in a different form, answering to ri; e¢. g. 
ovéev not ov ravras. 

III. Ti obv mpoxuréopey meproody ; mponria- 
oapeOa, x.r.X. 

This reading, in which ov ravras is wholly 
omitted, is capable of two interpretations : 

(i.) ‘“‘ What advantage, then, do we (Jews) 
retain?” 

So the Syriac (Schaaf), ‘Quid ergo ob- 
tinemus excellentiz?” evidently referring to 
v. 1: “ What advantage, then, hath the Jew ?” 
and agreeing in the general sense with I. b. 3. 

(ii.) “* What advantage do we (Christians) 
hold?” 

This explanation is adopted apparently by 
Origen, Chrysostom, and Theodoret: by 
Theodorus in Cramer’s Catena (“ After the 
reproof of our kinsmen, i.e. the Jews, we 
will speak of the greatness of our advan- 
tages,”) and still more explicitly by Seve- 
rianus for Severus of Antioch (Reiche)], in 
Ccumenius and in Cramer’s Cat. ri éyouer 
nets éx THS xapiros Tepiomoy Kal e£atperdy; 
Thy miorw thy da Incov Xpiorov Sxarcocurns 
ovcay drepyaorixny. 

But the reading, though found in DG can 
only be regarded as an ancient gloss, adopted 
into the text on account of the ambiguity and 
difficulty of the received reading. 


25. “A propitiation :” not the Abstract Noun 
fiaopés (1 John il. 2; iv. 10), but Aaarypiov, 
“ propitiatory,” originally a neuter adjective, 
but constantly used in Biblical Greek as a 
substantive in the definite concrete sense 
“place or instrument of propitiation ;” com- 
pare dxpoarnptoy, Bixaornptov, Ovuscarnptoy, 
O@vovarrnpiov. Once in N. T. (Heb. ix. 5), 
and about twenty-five times in LX X, it means 
the lid of gold above the Ark, called N53 
“mercy-seat,” or “ propitiatory.” It first 
occurs in Ex. xxv. 17, cat mownoets aornpiov 
éribepa xpvoiov xaOapov, “and thou shalt 
make a propitiatory, a lid of pure gold,” the 
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construction being the same as in Ex. xxvi. 
1, 7. This apposition of Daornpiov and 
eriOepa is the more natural, because on this 


first occurrence of M7B5 the translators might 


wish to show that they had both meanings 
under their consideration. 

In Ezek. xliii. 14, 17, 20, ro Aaornptoy is 
used by the LX X for the ledge or raised base 
of the altar, “the settle’ (A. V.), which like 
the capporeth was to be sprinkled with the 
blood; and in Amos ix. 1, for INB3, “ the 
lintel,” mistaken apparently for N83. Philo 
(‘ Vita Mos.,’ Lib. III. c. viit, éri@epa ro 
wpocayopevopevoy iAaatnpioy) recognises ida- 
otnptoy as the technical and constant name of 
the lid of the Ark. 

Upon this Biblical usage is founded the 
ancient interpretation. 


Origen savs that the Apostle here “ refers 
the propitiatory described in Exodus to none 
but the Lord our Saviour.” So on the 
Gospel of St. John, tom. 1, c. 38, he says 
that “the golden propitiatory resting on the 
two Cherubim in the Holy of Holies was a 
sort of shadow of this propitiatory.” He also 
quotes Lev. iv. 16, xai elcoice: 6 lepevs 6 
Xptords and Tov aiparos Tov pocyxou K.T.A. 


Chrysostom (who is misunderstood by 
Meyer) gives the same interpretation. After 
showing that “ 4is own blood” stands in con- 
trast to the legal sacrifices, he explains daodv- 
tpwois, and then goes on: “ And for this 
very reason he calls Him iAaatnpiov, showing 
that if the type had so much power, much 
more will the reality exhibit the same.” 


Theoderet. See the striking passage quoted 
in the footnote on the words “ through faith 
in bis blood.” 


Cyril, in Cramer’s Catena: “ For He has 
been set as a propitiatory through faith in 
His blood; for since He has made His own 
blood an exchange for the life of all, He has 
saved the world, and made the God and 
Father in heaven propitious and favourable 
to us.” 


Theophylact, and Gennadius in C@ecumenius, 
give the same interpretation. 


The Syriac has the same word here, and 
in Ex. xxv. 17, a word, however, which it 
uses also in the sense of “ atonement.” 


The Latin varies between “ propitiatorium,” 
‘“‘ propitiatorem,” and “ propitiationem.” 

Luther gives “ Gnaden-Stuhl,” and Tyndale, 
“a seate of mercy.” 

This interpretation has been supported 
with abundant learning, by a host of com- 
mentators. 

The following objections are urged against 
it by Meyer and others. 


New Test.--—Vor. WL 


(1) The Article would be required. 

This is a mistake , rd Maornptoy would de- 
signate (as in Heb. ix. 5) the well-known 
propitiatory itself, rather than an antitype or 
realized idea of it, now mentioned for the 
first time. 

(2) This name in its application to Christ 
would come in here quite abruptly, without 
anything in the context to prepare for it. 

If this objection were valid against the 
most familiar sense of iAacrnpioy. it would 
apply with still greater force to all the other 
less usual meanings which have been ascribed 
to the word. 

But in fact the mention of “ redemption,” 
in v. 24, has introduced the general idea of 
atonement, and the reference in v. 21 to the 
testimony of the law, prepares the way for an 
allusion to its typical atonements, of which 
the very centre and core was “the mercy 
seat ;” by it the law gave its most solemn and 
significant testimony to that righteousness of 
God which was not yet made manifest. Sce 
Hebr. ix. 1-10. 

(3) The objection that mpocéOero, “ set 
Sorth,” would be inappropriate because the 
Ark of the Covenant, in the Holy of Holies, 
was hidcen from the people, is not merely 
refuted by Heb. ix. 8-10, but the public 
setting forth of the Antitype becomes, in the 
light of that passage, an argument in favour 
of an allusion to the hidden Type. 

(4) “If Christ were really thought of as 
Capporeth, the following eis ¢vdecé&u rns 
Sixascorvyns atrov would be inappropriate, 
since the capporeth must have appeared 
rather as the évdecfis of the Divine grace. 
Compare Heb. iv. 16.” 

This objection has no other foundation 
than the narrow and erroneous interpretation 
of “the righteousness of God,” as if it were 
limited in this passage to “ the judicial, more 
precisely the punitive justice, which must 
find its holy satisfaction, and received that 
satisfaction in the propitiatory offering of 
Christ.” (Meyer.) But “the righteousness 
of God,” rightly understood, is in fact one 
with His mercy. 

(5) The conception of Christ as the anti- 
type of the mercy seat, is found nowhere else 
in the whole N. T. 

This is true; but it does not therefore 
follow that this conception is foreign to the 
Apostle’s mode of viewing the atoning work 
of Christ. There are other examples of 
O. T. ideas and figures. applied once and once 
only to Christ, as “ the Rock” (1 Cor. x. 4), 
“* the Serpent” (John iii. 14); and conversely 
we find a N. T. idea applied once only to 
O. T. history in 1 Cor. x. 3, “ baptized unte 
Moses.” (Compare the Additional Note on 
Ix. 5, Obj". (1). 

II. There is no proof that the word was 
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ever used by any writer as a Substantive, for 
“a propitiatory offering,” or “a propitiation,” 
or in any other than the well-established 
Biblical sense. The passages alleged in favour 
of “a propitiatory sacrifice,” prove only that 
the Adjective was joined with such Substan- 
tives as Oavarus, pynpa, avaOnpa: see 4 Macc. 
xvii. 22; Joseph. Antiq. xvi. c. 7; Dio Chrys 
Orat. xt. 1. 

The analogy of ré carjpoy (more fre- 
quently, 7 Ovcia rov warnpiov), “the peaces 

ering,” isin favour of the sense supported by 

iblical usage, not of that for which no usage 
can be found. 

Moreover, if AXaornpsow Meant a sacrifice, 
the emphatic avrov (“in his own blood”) 
would be unmeaning; it is needless to say 
that a sacrifice is propitiatory in its own 
blood. See footnote on the words “ through 
faith in bis blood.” 


IiI. The abstract idea of “ propitiation” is 
inappropriate after mpoeGero, which points to a 
definite public appearance. (Meyer.) 

IV. “Propitiator,” found in some Latin 
Codd. (Origen), is adopted by Aquinas, 
Melanchthon, Estius, Van Hengel, and ren- 
dered by Wiclif “forgiver,” by Cranmer, 
“ obtainer of mercy.” 


V. Morison takes the word as:simply an 
Adjective, “ propitiatory,” in which case also 
it must be masculine. 

This view, therefore, as well as IV., is open 
to Meyer’s objection, that there is no example 
of iAaornowos used with reference to persons. 

If it be urged that the simple adjective 
is the more comprehensive rendering, em- 
bracing all that is essential in the rest, and 
designating Christ as the antitype of ail/ 
symbols of propitiation (Schaaf on Morison), 
we must still maintain that there is a special 


CHAPTER IV. 


1 Abraham's faith was imputed to him for 
righteousness, 10 before he was circumcised, 
13 By faith only he and his seed received the 
promise. 16 Abraham is the father of all 


[v. x. 


and predominant allusion to the mercy seat, 
not to the sacrifice. 

On the whole we conclude that the render- 
ing “a propitiatory,” meaning “a mercy 
seat,” is required by the following considera- 
tions: (1) the absence of any other adequate 
explanation of the emphatic position of avrou 
in €v r@ avrov aipare: see note on those 
words: (2) the well-known Biblical sense 
of ikaoripiov: (3) the consent of the Greek 
Fathers, including Chrysostom; (4) the pro- 
priety of the idea “in accordance with which | 
Christ the bearer of the Divine glory and 
grace, sprinkled with His own sacrificial 
blood, would be regarded as the antitype of 
the Kapporeth.” (Meyer.) 

The force of this last argument is much 
enhanced when we remember the twofold 
significance of “ the propitiatory.” 

(1) It was the central point of the Divine 
Presence and Manifestation, the place of 
meeting and communion, between God and 
the representative of His people; Ex. xxv. 
a2; Lev. xvi. 2. So in Christ the full mani- 
festation of God to man is made, and on 
Him rests ‘the glory of the Lord,” the true 
Shekinah, now revealed by the rending of the 
vail. 

(2) Among all instruments and symbols 
of atonement, this alone was called “the 
propitiatory” as being the most eminent. As 
on it was made a general atonement for 
the children of Israel for all their sins 
once a year (Lev. xvi. 11-14, 15, 30); SO 
in Christ Jehovah expiates and takes away 
the sins of the world, thereby declaring 
Himself the Holy One, who will have 
His pone also to be holy (compare Buhr, 
‘Symbolik des Mos. Cultus,’ I. 387 ff. and 
Kurtz, ‘Sacrificial Worshio of the O. T.’ 


Pp. 42). 


that believe. 24 Our faith also shall be im- 
puted tous for righteousness. 
HAT shall we say then that 
Abraham our father, as per- 
taining to the flesh, hath found ? 


JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH INDEPENDENT 
OF WORKS, OF CIRCUMCISION, AND OF 
THE LAW. 


In iil. 27-31, St. Paul has rapidly strung 
together some of the consequences that 
follow from the great doctrine set forth 
in vy. 21-26, especially those consequences 
which directly affect the position of Jew and 
Gentile under the new law of faith. These 


summary statements of the closing verses of 
c. iii., are taken up again and fully discussed 
in subsequent parts of the Epistle. 

The first point is the exclusion of the 
glorying of the Jew (ili. 27, 28), and the 
second, closely connected with it, is the equality 
in God’s sight of Jew and Gentile, circum- 
cision and uncircumcision (wv. 29, 30). 
These two points in like order and connexion 
form the subject of c. iv. 


v. 2—3] 


2 For if Abraham were justified 


by works, he hath whereof to glory ; 
but not before God. 
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3 For what saith the scripture? 
Abraham believed God, and it was 


counted unto him for righteousness. 


1-8. JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH WITHOUT 
WORKS FORESHOWN IN THE EXAMPLE 
oF ABRAHAM, AND IN THE WORDS OF 
DAVID. 


1. What shall we say then that Abrabam our 
father, as pertaining to the flesh, hath found | 
The phrase “What then shall wesay,” &. 
introduces an inference from the preceding 
passace (iii. 27-31), not from its last words 
especially: compare vi. 1; Vii. 7; Vill. 31; 
ix. 14, 30 (Van Hengel). If glorying 1s ex- 
cluded, and there is no distinction between 
Jew and Gentile, what then shall we say of 
the case of Abraham ? 

The record of Abraham’s faith in Gen. 
xv. 6, supplies an instance of righteousness 
“apart from law” and yet “qitnessed by the 
Law” (iii. 21). In reasoning with Jews con- 
cerning the “righteousness of faith,” St. Paul 


could not possibly pass over the example of: 


Abraham's justification (Gen. xv. 6), which was 
a standard theme of discussion in the Jewish 
schools. Bp. Lightfoot (‘ Galatians,’ p. 154), 
in an interesting Essay on “ The faith of Abra- 
ham,” quotes, among other striking passages 
collected by Gfrorer, one from the Mechsita on 
Ex. xiv. 31 :—*‘ Abraham our father inherited 
this world and the world to come solely by 
the merit of faith, whereby he believed in the 
Lord; for it is said, And he believed in the 
Lord, and be counted it to bim for righteous- 
ness.” 

On the opinion that St. James (ii. 14-26), 
refers to St. Paul’s doctrine, or to some 
prevalent perversion of it, see the Introduc- 
tion to St. James in this Commentary, and 
Theile,‘ Comment.in Ep. Jacobi,’ pp. 145-166. 


as pertaining to the flesh.| Acoording to 
the flesh. St. Paul puts the question as pro- 
ceeding from a Jew, and Abraham is there- 
fore called “our father,” or, as in many 
authorities, “our forefather.” “He calls 
him a father according to the flesh, eject- 
ing them (the Jews) from true kinship with 
him, and preparing the way for the kinship 
of the Gentiles” (Chrysostom): ‘“ For by 
faith and by promise we that believe are 
Abraham’s children” (Photius). 

Theodoret adopts the other reading— 
“What shall we say that Abraham our 
father hath found according to the flesh ‘”’ 
and thus interprets it: “ What righteousness 
of Abraham’s, wrought by works before ke 
believed God, did we ever hear of?” For 
the righteousness that is in works, he calls 
“according to the flesh.” 


Bp. Bull, adopting this connexion, explains 
Kara odpxa as meaning “by his natural 
powers without the grace of God:” so 
Grotius and Hammond. Pelagius, Estius, 
and others have referred it to circum- 
cision, as received by Abraham first: but 
circumcision is not treated of yntil wv. 9. 

The preponderance of authority is in favour 
of that order of the Greek words which 
compels us to adopt the connexion: “What 
then shall we say that Abraham our 
forefather asoording to the flesh hath 
found?” 

The general question “What then isthe 
advantage of the Jew?” (ili. 1) ts thus 
made to depend for decision on the case of 
the great Patriarch, from whom all blessing 
and privilege was derived : “‘ What advantage 
has he gained for himself and for us his 
dezcendants ?” 

On the reading see note at end of chapter. 


2. This argument (as well as the question 
in v. 1, which it is meant to support,) is put 
from the Jewish point of view, as an objec- 
tion to the statements in iii. 27-30, which 
seem to deny all advantage to the Jew, and 
to be inconsistent with the received tenet 
that Abraham was justified by works (1 Macc. 
li. §£, §2; Sirach xliv. 20; fa. il. 20). 

“Glorying, you say, is excluded. What 
then shall we say of Abraham? For if, as 
we Jews hold, Abraham was justified by 
works, he hath whereof to glory.” 

In the latter part of the verse—’AAA’ ov 
mpos Tov Gedv—St. Paul from his own point 
of view more closely defines the ambiguous 
term “glorying,” and at the same time 
directly dentes the conclusion: ‘“ But Abra- 
ham has not whereof to glory 4efore God.” 
This denial of the conclusion, being proved 
from Scripture, in vv. 3-5, shows that the 
antecedent supposition also is false, and that 
Abraham was not justified before God by 
works: a result which is further conirmed 
in wv. 6-8, by its accordance with the testi- 
mony of David. 

The question of v. 1, “What then shall 
we say that Abraham our forefather 
acoording to the flesh hath found?” is 
thus in part answered: he has found, not any 
cause of glorying in his own merits, but ‘ the 
blessedness of the man unto whom God im- 
puteth righteousness without works.” 

The question, what has Abraham found, 
receives a further answer in the discussion 
concerning circumcision, which follows in 
VV. 9-12. 
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4 Now to him that worketh is 
the reward not reckoned of grace, 
but of debt. 

5 But to him that worketh not, 


Among the advantages of this interpreta- 
tion, are the following : 

(1) It makes the Apostle’s argument per- 
fectly clear and simple. 

(2) It does not depend on the particular 
sense assigned: to xara odpxa, a phrase on 
which other interpretations put a strained 
dogmatic import, which finds no support in 
the context. 

(3) It avoids the great faults of the 
Patristic interpretation, which assigns to 
“justified ” and “glorying ” meanings quite 
inconsistent with St. Paul’s usage; see Bp. 
Bull, in Note at end of chapter. 


3. Proof from Scripture that Abraham has 
not anything whereof to boast before God. 
The emphasis of the quotation lies on the 
word “ believed,” which is brought into the 
first place in the sentence, and “ rendered 
almost antithetical by a trifling change of 8¢€ 
for xai” (Winer): faith, not works, was 
counted unto Abraham for righteousness, be- 
caise when old and childless he believed 
God's promise that his seed should be as the 
stars in multitude: see note on Gen. xv. 6, 
The import of the promise, and the nature of 
Abraham's faith are explained by St. Paul, 
In VY. 17-22. 

it was counted unto bim.| In-vv. 3-11, the 
A.V. employs three different words “ count,” 
reckon,” “impute,” to render the same Greek 
word oyiCopat, and thus obscures the clear- 
ness and force of the argument. 

“ Impute” agrees closely with the Hebrew 
YN, which in Kal means not “to number,” 
but “to think, regard, or consider.” Com- 
pare Gen. xxxviiil. 15; 1 Sam. i. 13 (“and Eli 
took her for a drunken woman”); 2 Sam. xix. 
19; Ps. xxxii, 2. But as “impute” has be- 
come a technical term in Theology, associated 
with a particular theory of Justification, it is 
better to use the word “ count” throughout 
the passage. 

for righteousness.) Abraham’s faith was 
counted to him as righteousness, not merely 
as leading to righteousness; he was both re- 
garded and treated as being righteous, and 
that because faith in God is in reality man’s 
only true righteousness. Sce note on iii. 22. 


4, 5. Explanation of the language used 
concerning Abraham in Gen. xv. 6, showing 
that it involves the principle of justification 
by faith without works. 

Now to bim that worketh.} In this 
illustration, taken from common life, the 
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but believeth on him that justifieth 
the ungodly, his faith is counted for 
righteousness. 

6 Even as David also describeth 


words have their ordinary meaning. Such 
interpretations as, ‘ worketh righteousness” 
(Theodoret) “ worketh that which is good” 
(Fritzsche), are out of place; and even Luther’s 
“ dealeth in works,” belongs to the application 
rather than to the illustration itself. There 
is nothing to be supplied, but the Verb é¢pya- 
(ecOa is used absolutely of “ working for 
hire,” as in Acts xvili. 3; 1 Cor. ix. 6; 
2 Thess. ili. 12. This meaning, adopted by 
Origen, is put beyond doubt by the following 
words, “ dis reward” (6 psados), i.e. “the 
hire” corresponding to his work. 


ts the reward not reckoned of grace, but of 
debt.| St. Paul assumes that the language of 
Gen. xv. 6 implies a gratuitous imputation, 
and on that assumption argues that Abra- 
ham’s justification was not like the case of 
one who works for his reward, and has it 
counted to him as strictly due. 

But where is this idea of gratuitous impu- 
tation to be found (1) in the word edoyic6n 
itself; (2) in els Osxatcooumny: (3) or in 
ériorevcey ? 

Against (1) it is enough to observe that 
AoyiCopa is used indifferently of ‘ setting to a 
man’s account” what is or is not his due; 
é. £: the imputation of sin (v. 8) as well as 
of righteousness. 

The true explanation lies in (2) and (3) 
combined, i.¢. in the fact that faith, which 
was counted /or righteousness, involves in its 
very essence the renunciation of all merit. 
It could therefore be counted for righteous- 
ness only by an act of God's free grace. 


5. But to him that worketh not.| St. Paul 
here begins as if he meant to give an illustra- 
tion parallel and opposite to that contained 
in v. 4: “to him that worketh not whatever 
is reckoned, must be reckoned not of debt 
but of grace.” But in the clause “ dut 
believeth,” &c., the general principle runs into 
the application, and is expressed in terms 
appropriate to the case of justitication. 


but believeth on bim that justifieth the un- 
godly.) The strong term rov aceBn ‘the 
ungodly man,” has been thought to refer to 
Abraham as having been formerly an idolater. 
(Dallinger, ‘First Age of The Church,’ i 
273, note.) 

But the Singular, rdv aoeBn, has the ordi- 
nary generic sense, describing not the indi- 
vidual Abraham, but the class to which 
Abraham and all who are justified by faith 
belong. 


v. 7—8.] 


the blessedness of the man, unto 
whom God imputeth righteousness 
without works, 

7 Saying, Blessed are they whose 


The word doeBns, which does not occur in | 


the Gospels or the Acts, is frequent in the 
LXX, and is not limited to its strict etymo- 
logical sense, “one who does not worship the 
true God,” but is also used in the general sense, 
“‘irreligious, ungodly, wicked,” being quite as 
common as adios or dvopuos, and far more 
common than dyapraaA as. 

The force of the word is admirably ex- 
plained by Beveridge, Sermon xc., as describ- 
ing “whatever is offensive to God’s person, 
contrary to His nature, injurious to His 
name, or unbecoming His honour and majesty 
in the world.” 

See Suicer’s Thesaurus, and Origen on 
wv. 6 in Cramer. 

The strong word is chosen, as in w. 6, 
to heighten the contrast between the un- 
worthiness of man, and the mercy of God in 
justifying him. Compare the Epistle to 
Diognetus, c. ix. “ For what else could cover 
our sins but His righteousness? In whom 
was it possible for us, the wicked and un- 
godly (ruvs avdpuous cat aveeis), to be justified, 
except only in the Son of God ?” 

“With the growth in goodness grows 
the sense of sin. One law fulfilled shows a 
thousand neglected. Moral advancement, as 
a natural consequence, destroys the sense of 
merit, and produces that of sin.” (Moztley, 
‘Essays,’ i. 326). 


bis faith is counted for righteousness.| We 
see here the nature of the faith that is counted 
for righteousness; it is the faith of one who 
regards himself as “ungodly,” and unable to 
justify himself by his own works, but on the 
other hand has full trust in God's mercy to 
justify him, unworthy as he is. 

This is the quality of true faith on its 
human or subjective side. ‘The believer 
has nothing more to expect than what God 
bestows on the ungodly whom He justifies; 
and nothing more to offer to God than what 
the ungodly who longs to be justified has to 
bring with him, namely, faith.” (Hofmann.) 


6-8. The language of Scripture concerning 
Abraham’s justification as above interpreted 
wv. 3-5), corresponds with that of the 32nd 
salm, in which David also pronounces the 
blessing of the man to whom God imputeth 
righteousness without works. This then is 
not a second example from the O. T. of God's 
method of justification, but a statement con- 
firming the Apostle’s interpretation of the 
case of Abraham, which he resumes in ~. 9. 
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iniquities are forgiven, and whose 
sins are covered. 

8 Blessed is the man to whom 
the Lord will not impute sin. 


describeth the blessedness.] “telleth the 
blessing.” The yvaxapiopcs (v. 9 and Gal. iv. 
15) means not “ bdblessedness,” but “a declaring 
blessed,” “a felicitation;” it is the proper 
word to apply to God, and to the most God- 
like among men, and to all that is highest, 
happiest, and best (see Aristotle, ‘ Nic Eth.,’ 
I., xii. 4; ‘ Rhet.’ 1, ix. 34). 


imputeth righteousness.| When God counts 
a man’s faith to him for righteousness, this is 
more briefly expressed by saying that God 
counts righteousness to him, that He counts 
him righteous, or, in one word, justifies him. 
The doctrine of “imputed righteousness,” 
founded partly upon this passage, assumes 
sometimes such strange forms that it will 
be useful to quote here the words of one 
of its most learned and moderate advocates. 
“Finding it distinctly stated not only that 
sinners are justified by faith, but that rigst- 
cousness without works 1s imputed to them, 
their faith being counted for righteousness, | 
have not hesitated to state that believers are 
justified by imputed, not by inherent, righteous- 
ness. That this is Christ’s righteousness in 
the sense that it is the fruit and purchase of 
His work in the flesh, cannot be doubted ; but 
that it is His in the more strict and exact 
sense, in which, as the Archbishop (Tillotson) 
truly says, it appears in the statements of 
some supporters of the doctrine, I have 
nowhere asserted, but have been and am 
still content with the sober statement of 
Hooker, (‘ Discourse of Justification,’ § 6.) 
‘Christ hath merited righteousness for as 
many as are found in Him” (Bp. O’Brien, 
‘ Nature of Faith,’ p. 352, note N). 


avithout works.| As the blessedness of 
which David speaks rests solely on the fact 
that sin is forgiven, covered, not imputed, 
there is no room to think of works in such a 
case, This non-imputation of sin, St. Paul 
calls an imputation of righteousness (». 6), 
and uses this negative aspect of justification 
as showing most clearly that it is altogether 
independent of works, and so confirming his 
argument concerning the justification of 
Abraham. 


7, 8. Saying, Blessed are they.| The Greek, 
as well as the Hebrew, may be better ren- 
dered here, and in v. 8, as an exclamation: 
“Happy they,” &c, “Happy the man,” 
&c. For the general meaning of these verses, 
see notes on Ps. xxxi 1, 2. 
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Q Cometh this blessedness then 
upon the circumcision on/y, or upon 
the uncircumcision also? for we say 
that faith was reckoned to Abraham 
tor righteousness. 

10 How was it then reckoned? 
when he was in circumcision, or in 


g-12. THE MEANING AND USE OF CIR- 
: CUMCISION. 


9,10. The question ‘‘ What has Abraham, 
our forefather, found?” (wv. 1), concerns 
Abraham’s children as well as himself; and 
the partial answer, that he has found a 
blessing such as David his descendant de- 
scribes, gives occasion for the further question 
whether this blessing is limited to those who 
are of the circumcision, as Abraham and 
David both were. Thus after having shown 
that Abraham's justification was by faith and 
not by works, St. Paul proceeds further to 
prove that it was not dependent on circum- 
cision. 

Cometh this blessedness then upon the cir- 
cumcision only, or upon the uncircumcision also?) 
Is then this blessing upon the oir- 
oumoision, or, &c. 

The word “only” is not in the Greek, and 
the sense is sufficiently clear without it. 

The word “ then” shows that the question 
arises out of the preceding argument, and is 
to be answered in accordance with it: this is 
further shown in the words that follow, “for 
qwe say.” 

The reasoning will be made clearer by 
dropping the interrogative form. Abraham, 
we say, became partaker of the blessing when 
he was justified by faith: he was so justified 
while yet in uncircumcision : therefore we con- 
clude that the blessing is not upon the circum- 
cision only, but upon the uncircumcision also. 
‘The conclusion, though drawn from the one 
case of Abraham, is assumed to be general, and 
rightly so, because that case is not merely an 
example or “fair specimen” of the rest, but 
the ongin and cause of all, as is more fully 
shown in v.11. Thus the nature and con- 
ditions of circumcision in all cases depend 
upon its nature and condition in the case of 
Abraham, and the argument is one from cause 
to effect. The repeated interrogations and 
dilemmas of vv. 9, 10, add much to the rhe- 
torical force and grace of the passage, but the 
cogency cf the reasoning is not dependent 
on them. 


11. This verse is closely connected with 
the preceding, and completes the description 
of the relation between Abraham’s justifica- 
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[v. 9-—rr. 


uncircumcision ? Not in circumci- 
sion, but in uncircumcision. 

1x And he received the sign of 
circumcision, a seal of the righteous- 
ness of the faith which he had yet 
being uncircumcised: that he might 
be the father of all them that believe, 
tion and his circumcision, which took place 
about fourteen years afterwards. 


the sign of circumcision.) n_ instituting 
circumcision (Gen. xvii. 11), God says “ It 
shall be for a token (LXX, onpeios) of the 
covenant betwixt Me and you.” Former 
covenants had in like manner been confirmed 
by visible signs, the rainbow (Gen. ix 12, 13, 
17) and the burning lamp (Gen. xv. 17, 18). 


a seal of the righteousness of the faith, oe 
In v. 17, St. Paul expressly quotes the chi 
promise of the covenant of circumcision, “ J 
have made thee a father of many nations,” and 
in vw. 18 declares it to be “according to that 
which was spoken, So shall thy seed be,” iz., 
according to the very promi.e concerning 
which it had been said, “ Abraham believed in 
the Lord, and he counted it to bim for righteous=- 
ness” (Gen. xv. 5, 6). In other words, the 
new coveuant, repeating and enlarging the 
promise which Abraham had believed, was an 
assurance to him that his faith had been ap- 
proved ; and “the sign of circumcision,’ which 
“ be received” with it, and which the Rabbis 
called “the Seal of Abraham,” was * a seal of 
the righteousness” imputed to him because “ of 
the fatth which be had being yet uncircum- 
cised :” com v. 12. This metaphorical 
sense of the word “‘ Seal,” meaning any strong 
external confirmation (1 Cor. ix. 2), arises out 
of the use of a seal to authenticate and con- 
firm a written covenant. 


yet being uncircumcised] Literally in his 
unciroumoision. 


that be might be the father of all them that 
believe, though they be not circumcised.) Literally 
“while in unoireumoision.” Both the 
construction and the sense of the passage 
are illustrated by an early quotation of it in 
the Epistle of Barnabas, c. xiii.: “ Behold, I 
have made thee father of the nations who 
believe in the Lord without having been cir- 
cumcised (&«’ axpoBvorias).” For this use 
of da compare il. 27; xiv. 20; 2 Cor. ii. 4. 

The blessing promised to Abraham in- 
cluded from the first ‘all families of the 
earth” (Gen. xii. 2, 3), and the same univer- 
sality is seen in each renewed promise, that 
his seed shall be as the dust of the earth 
(Gen, xiii 16), and as the stars of heaven (xv. 


V. 2,] 


though they be not circumcised ; that 
nghteousness might be imputed unto 
them also: 


5). Abraham’s faith in the promise was seen 
in his conduct on each occasion, and on the last 
it was expressly recorded and “ counted to him 
Sor righteousness.” He was thus accepted as 
righteous through faith, not only for himself, 
but as the father of the promised seed, that 
they also might be justified through faith: 
and so far as his fatherhood conveys the 
Divine blessing, it is a fatherhood according 
to promise, and according to faith, not accord- 
ing to the flesh: compare Gal. iii. 7. 

This is made yet clearer by what follows 
in Gen. xvi.: Abraham, already pronounced 
righteous, and selected to be the bither of the 
promised seed, seeks to obtain it “ according 
to the fiesh ;” but Ishmael, so begotten, is not 
the heir of the blessing, not being the child of 
faith, nor of promise. 

Then in Gen. xvii, thirteen years after- 
wards comes the solemn renewal of the 
covenant, prefaced by the condition “ Walk 
before me, and be thou perfect,” inaugurated 
by the new names El-shaddai, Abraham, 
Sarah (see notes on Gen. xvii.), and finally 
sealed by the sign of circumcision. 

In the renewed promises the universality 
of the blessing, and its religious or spiritual 
character are strongly marked: wv. 4, 5, 
“thou shalt be a father of many nations, lit. 
“of a multitude of Goyim:” w. 6, “J will 
make nations of thee, and kings shall come out 
of thee” v. 7, “ Twill establish my covenant .. 
.. for an everlasting covenant to be a God 
unto thee, and to thy seed after thee.” 

In striking contrast to this universal parti- 
cipation in the blessing is the limitation of 
the ordinance of circumcision, which is not 
extended beyond the family of Abraham (see 
Michaelis in note on Gen. xvii. 13). It thus 
marked and sealed the Suman source of the 
promised blessing, namely Abraham's “ dody 
now dead,” and the buman channel, namely 
Abrahatn’s bodily descendants. 

The Jews overlooked the all-important 
distinction between the universal ‘inheritance 
of the blessing, and the particular instrument 
chosen for its actual realisation: they did not 
understand that it was to be realised through 
them but for all,—through one channel 
chosen, set apart, and sealed by circumcision, 
but for all who should be fitted in the same 
way as Abraham was to receive the blessing, 
ie., for all who like him should believe God’s 
promise of salvation, and walk before Him in 
uprightness. 

Thus by circumcision Abraham was marked 
out as the divinely appointed father of the 
promised sced in every sense; (1) of the seed 
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12 And the father of circumcision 
to them who are not of the circum- 
cision only, but who also walk in the 


in whom all nations should be blessed, i.e. 
Christ: (2) of the seed that should be the 
human channel of the blessing, ie., the Jews, 
and; (3) of the seed that should be as the 
stars of heaven, the multitude of nations that 
should be counted as Abraham's children, 
being heirs of the same blessinz through the 
like faith, t.c. “ of all them that believe.” 

St. Paul here treats of the fatherhood of 
Abraham in the two latter senses, éc., in 
reference to Gentiles and Jews. Circum- 
cision, as a seal of the righteousness of faith 
in the uncircumcised, was not given for his 
sake alone, but that by transmitting the assur- 
ance of the like blessing to others “he might 
be father of all them that believe, while 
in unoircumoision, in order that right- 
eousness may be imputed to them.” 

With this connexion the parallel clauses, 
“ father of all them that beheve,” and “ father 
of circumcision,” have their due prominence, 
which is rather obscured, if the clause “ina 
order that righteousness,” &o. is made 
parallel instead of subordinate to “that he 
might be father,” &e. 


12. And the father of circumcision.| The 
second purpose for which Abraham had “ ree 
ceived the sign of circumcision” was, that he 
might transmit it, with its assurance of bless- 
ing, to his seed after him; in other words, 
“that he might be father of ciroum- 
cision.” But to whom? Tq those who 
received it as he received it, namely, “as a 
Seal of the righteousness of faith;’ to those, 
therefore, who have not only the outward 
ie in the flesh, but also the inward quality 
of which it is the seal, # ¢. in St. Paul’s 
own words, “to them who are not of cir- 
oumoision only, but who also walk in the 
steps of that faith of our father Abrabamn which 
be had, while in unoiroumcision.” This 
verse evidently refers to Jews only, but St. 
Paul, or rather his amanuensis Tertius, who 
wrote this epistle, or one of its earliest tran- 
scribers, has inserted a superfluous Article 
—dAXa Kul Trois orotxyovow, the effect of 
which would be to extend to a// that walk 
in the steps of Abraham’s faith, a statement 
which applies only to those who inherit from 
him the rite of circumcision. There is no 
trace of a various reading, and no ingenuity 
can explain the Article, without introducing 
a confusion of thought wholly foreign to St. 
Paul. It is in fact a strong testimony to the 
usual precision of his reasoning and lanzuage, 
that so many elaborate discussions have been 
raised over a mere slip of the pen, or clerical 
error. 
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steps of that faith of our father Abra- 
ham, which he had being yet uncir- 
cumcised. 

13 For the promise, that he should 
be the heir of the world, was not to 
Abraham, or to his seed, through the 


eo eee oe 


being yet uncircumcised.| Literally, while 
in unoircamoision. Why does St. Paul 
so emphatically repeat, what might here seem 
unnecessary, that Abraham’s faith was a faith 
which he had while yet in uncircumcision? 
Because the very point of his argument is 
this. that in the example of Abraham we see 
the justification, not of a circumcised, but of an 
uncircumcised believer. “It is not for be- 
lieving Gentiles to enter by the gate of the 
Jews, but for the Jews to enter by the gate 
of the Gentiles” (Godet). Compare note on 
v. 16 


THE PROMISE INDEPENDENT OF 
Law. 


13. It has been shewn that Abraham’s 
justification, and that of his children, with 
the blessings resulting from it, were depen- 
dent, not on circumcision, but only on faith 
(vv. 11, 12). This is now contirmed, and 
extended by shewing that the promise was 
equally independent of the law. 


13. For the promise, that be should be the 
heir of the world, was not to Abraham, or to 
his seed, through the law.) For not through 
law is the promise to Abraham or to 
his seed. The argument closcly resembles, 
but is not identical with, that in Gal. iii. 18. 
There “law” (without the Article) is repre- 
sented as a principle directly opposed to 
‘‘ promise,” so that “ the inberitance” cannot 
be dependent on law, because God has 
granted it to Abraham by promise. 

Here “law” and “righteousness of 
faith” (both without the article) are the 
principles opposed to and excluding each 
other; and what St. Paul asserts in v. 13, 
and proves in the following verses, is that 
“the promise” of the inheritance was to be 
realised and appropriated “not through law 
(14, 15) but through righteousness of 
faith” (16, 17). 

that he should be the beir of the world.] 
What is “ the promise” meant? For there 
is none in Genesis expressed in these words. 
Many commentators, with Meyer, refer it to 
the promise of the land of Canaan, interpreted 
as a type of the universal dominion of the 
Messianic theocracy, invested by the Pro- 
phets with a halo of glory, adopted in alle- 
goric form by Christ Himself (Matt. v. 5; 
xix. 28), and shared by St. Paul (viii. 17; 


13-17. 
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law, but through the righteousness of 
faith. 

14 For if they which are of the 
law be heirs, faith is made void, 
and the promise made of none 
effect : 


1 Cor. vi. 2). The context forbids this inter- 
pretation, having no reference to the promise 
of the land of Canaan, but to “the seed” in 
whom all nations of the earth were to be 
blessed. The subject of the whole chapter 
is Abraham’s justification by faith in the pro- 
mise (Gen. xv. 5, 6): “so shall thy seed be.” 
To that passage St. Paul recurs, again and 
again (see vv. 3-5, 9-12, 13, 14, 16, 18, 20—- 
a2). It is inconceivable that in this v. 13, 
“the promise .... through the righteousness 
of faith,” should mean not the promise which 
Abraham believed, and for believing was ac- 
counted righteous, but another subordinate 
promise, to which the context makes no 
allusion. St. Paul does allude several times 
in this chapter (vv. 17, 18) to another passage 
of Genesis (xvii. 5), in order to show the 
relation of faith to circumcision; and he re- 
gards that passage, not as containing a dif- 
ferent promise, but as ratifying and detining 
the same promise of the seed (see especially 
v.18). That one promise, rightly understood, 
included all the rest ; for, “in thy seed shall 
all the nations of the earth be blessed:” this 
was “ the blessing of Abraham” (Gal. iii. 14), 
which was to come upon the Gentiles in 
Christ Jesus, and this, because it included all 
other blessings, was the inheritance of the 
world, the same inheritance of which St. 
Paul has spoken in Gal. ili. 18, 29: compare 
1 Cor. ii. 22, 23; Heb. i. 2. “The promise 
will be literally fulfilled when the kingdoms of 
the world are given to the people of the Most 
High, and Christ will rule with His saints 
for ever and ever (Dan. vii. 27, &c.).” 
(Schaff.) 


but through the righteousness of-faith.| The 
righteousness of faith is not the procuring 
cause which moved God to grant the promise 
(as Meyer stranzely asserts), but the con- 
ditional cause by which the promise was to 
be appropriated, and its fulfilment secured. 
“‘ Faith”’ had been called forth from the first 
announcement of the promise (Gen. xii. 1-3), 
but the expression “ righteousness of faith,” 
points to the renewal of the promise in 
Gen. xv. 5, 6. 


14, 15. Proof that the promise is not to 
be realised through law. 


14. For if they which are of the law be 
beirs, faith is made void.| For the phrase 


v. 15—16.] 


15 Because the law worketh 
wrath: for where no law is, there 
4s no transgression. 

16 Therefore :t is of faith, that st 
might be by grace; to the end the 


oi éx vopuv, “they whioh are of law,” 
see notes on ii. 8, aud iil. 26. The argument 
rests on the assumption that “/aw” and 
“ faith” are opposite principles which exclude 
each other; for, as Chrysostom says, “he 
that clings to the law as saving him, dis- 
honours the power of faith.” If, then, they 
which depend on law, and not on faith, are 
heirs of the promised blessing, then faith— 
i wiotts, the faith of which we have been 
talking—“is (hath been) made void,” it 
has had no room to operate, and no in- 
fluence on the result, but bas been emptied 


of its supposed power. 


and the promise made of none effect.| Com- 
pare Gal. lil. 17, els rd xarapyjoa thy émayye- 


Aiay. 


18. Because the law worketh wrath: for 
where no law is, there is no transgression. | 
Read, For the law worketh wrath, but 
where no law is, there is no transgression. 
The assertion made in Gal. iti. 18, that 
“If the inheritance be of (the) Jaw, i is 
no more of promise,” is here more fully ex- 
plained from the nature and effect of law. 
By making known the existence of sin, and 
exhibiting it in the form of actual trans- 
gression, the law brings man under God’s 
wrath and condemnation, so producing an 
effect the very opposite of that which is 
intended by the promise (see ili. 20, and Gal. 
ili. 10, 11). 

With the second yap retained, as in the A.V. 
the proof that “the law worketh wrath” 
is compressed into one brief but striking 
sentence: ‘“ For where no law is, there is no 
transgression.” To complete the proof, we 
must add, “and where there is no trans- 
gression, there is no wrath;” and then, 
farther, assume that the negative propositions 
involve the truth of their positive counter- 
parts: “‘ Where law is, there is transgression ; 
and where transgression is, there is wrath.” 
For a full exposition of the relation be- 
tween law and sin, see vii. 7 ff.; and for the 
distinction between sin and _ transgression, 
wkich is sin against a known law, see v. 13, 


14. 

But with the various reading d¢ (x, A, B, C, 
&c.), now generally received instead of yap, 
the construction is much simpler. Instead 
of an incomplete proof that “be Jaw qworketh 
wrath,” we have the truth that “ the promise 
is not of law,” proved, both positively and 
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promise might be sure to all the 
seed ; not to that only which is of 
the law, but to that also which is of 
the faith of Abraham; who is the 
father of us all, 


negatively, from the effects produced where 
there is, and where there is not, law; the 
Negative statement serves at the same time 
to explain and confirm the positive, by show- 
ing how law worketh wrath, ¢ e. through 
transgression. 

The article is prefixed to ydpos in the be- 
ginning of the verse, because it has been 
mentioned just before in v.14. It is dropped 
again in the clause “qhere no Jaw 1s,” 
which is perfectly general, referring to all 
law, and not only to “the law.” 


16,17. Therefore it is of faith.| The question 
discussed by St. Paul is the simple alterna- 
tive whether the promise is of law or of faith 
(wv. 13): having proved in wv. 14, 15 that it 
cannot be of law, he at once concludes, “For 
this oause # is ¢f faith”: compare Gal. 
iii. 12. 


that it might be by grace.| This is the 
Divine purpose underlying the fact that “ é 
ts of faith.” Promise, faith, and grace stand 
together on one side: law, works, and merit 
on the other. Compare vv. 4, 5 and Gal. 
lit. 18, “‘ For if the inberitance be of (the) law, 
it is no more 2f promise: but God gave it 
(xexdptorat, “hath granted it of grace”) to 
Abraham by promise.” 

St. Paul's rapid sentences—“ For this cause 
of faith, that by way of grace””—may be com- 
pleted either by supplying from wv. 13 “the 

romise is,” or from v. 14, “the inheritance 
is” (Tyndale, Cranmer, Geneva). This re- 
ference to v. 14 is more probable because of 
the significant contrast €x vdpou, ex ricrews 
(wv. 14, 16). 

to the end the promise might be sure to all 
the seed.| Here, as in v.11, St. Paul sees one 
purpose underlying another in the deep coun- 
sels of God : the inheritance is “ of faith ” in 
order that it may be given by way of grace, 
and of grace that it may be secured to all. 
“‘ He here states a double boon, that the gifts 
are ‘sure,’ and that they are sure ‘to all the 
seed’” (Chrysostom). 


not to that only which is of the law.| If the 
promise could have been secured by the law 
to any seed, it must have been “to that only 
avbich is of the law,” i.e.,to Jews who live 
under the law of Moses. But in fact the 
promise if dependent on law could not be 
sure to any, since none could earn it by keep- 
ing the law: thus even to Jews it can be sure 
only as of grace and therefore of faith: and 
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[v. 17—19. 

Gen.17- 17 (As it is written, “1 have made 
ur, tite thee a father of many nations, )! be- 
uxokim. fore him whom he believed, even 


father of many nations, according to 
that which was spoken, ’So shall thy 


5 Gen. rg 
seed be. = 


God, who quickeneth the dead, and 
calleth those things which be not as 
though they were. 

18 Who against hope believed in 
hope, that he might become the 


again we may say: The Jew must enter by 
the same gate as the Gentile. See note on 
last clause of v.12. The same condition, 
then, which alone makes the promise sure 
even to those children of Abraham who are 
of the law, namely the condition of faith, 
makes it “sure to all the seed, not to that 
only which is of the law, but to that also 
which is of the faith of Abraham.” 

It is self-evident that in this connexion “ a// 
the seed” means “all the believing seed,” and 
“that which is of the law” means only the 
believing Jews: compare v. 12, and Gal. in. 
7-9. 


who is the father of us all.; The spiritual 
fatherhood of Abraham already asserted in 
vv. 11, 12 is now proved by the solemn sanc- 
tion of a Divine utterance: “for a father of 
many nations have I made thee” (Gen. xvii. 
5, taken exactly from the LXX). The 
parenthesis only repeats the previous state- 
ment in the words of Scripture, and so does 
not obscure the connexion: “Who is the 
father of us all... . before him whom be 
believed, even God.” 

The Present Tense carries us back to the 
scene of Gen. xv. where Abraham, standing 
before God (xarévavrt, compare Ex. xxxil. 11) 
whose promise he has believed, is already in 
His sight the father of a seed countless as 
the stars: for God’s purpose knows no hin- 
drance ; though Abraham is as one dead in 
regard to the natural power of begetting 
children, God is he “that giveth life to 
the dead” (compare Deut. xxxii. 39; 1 Sam. 
ii. 6): and though Abraham has as yet no 
seed, God is he that “calleth the things 
that be not as things that be.” This 

hrase does not exactly mean “calls into 

ing,” nor “names as being,” but “ calls to, 
summons, commands the things that be not 
as being,” i. ¢., as if they were as much pre- 
sent and obedient to His word as things that 
be : a conception of almighty power more 
sublime, if possible, than the creative fiat, 
“Let there be light,” or the Psalmist’s 
thought “He telleth the number of the 
stars: he calleth them all by their names.” 

The glorious attributes thus implied in 
God’s promise, were realised in Abraham’s 
faith, and formed its strong foundation. 


1g And being not weak in faith, 
he considered not his own body now 
dead, when he was about an hun- 
dred years old, neither yet the dead- 
ness of Sarah’s womb : 


THE STRENGTH OF ABRAHAM’S 
FAITH. 


18. Who against hope believed in hope.| “Who 
against hope in hope believed.” This strik- 
ing oxymoron, or combination of opposite 
qualities, is well explained by the older com- 
mentators: “past hope of man, in hope of 
God” (Chrysostom): “ past hope according 
to nature, but in hope of the promise of 
God ” (‘Theodoret): “ past hope of his own 
nature, in hope of the power of Him that 
promised ” (Severianus). Meyer's analysis 
of Abraham's faith as “ opposed to hope in its 
objective reference, and yet based on Sope in 
its subjective reference,” shuts out the actual 
objective reference to God’s power. 


18-22. 


that be might become the father of many 
nations.| “To the end that,” &c., as in v. 
16. This was not only the divinely appointed 
end of Abraham’s faith, but also what Abra- 
ham himself looked to as the end of his 
faith. He believed with the full intention of 
becoming, what God promised, “the father 


.of many nations.” 


19-21. And being not weak in faith, be 
considered not bis own body now dead.| This 
passage, according to the Received Text, 
refers to the narrative in Gen. xv. 1-6. On 
that occasion Abram took no heed at all to 
the difficulties attending the promise ; he did 
not fix his mind upon the fact that his own 
body was already deadened, he being about a 
hundred years old, and upon the deadness of 
Sarah’s womb: but at once, as the immediate 
sequence in the narrative implies, he embraced 
and believed the promise. This view of the 
passage as referring to Gen. xv. 1-6 seems at 
first sight to be confirmed by v. 22: but see 
note there. | 

Modern critics, supported by strong evi- 
dence of MSS, Versions, and Fathers, omit 
the negative in ov xarevdnoev, and refer the 
passage to Gen. xvii. 17 ff., from which some 
of its language is plainly borrowed. With 
this reading v. 19 must be closely connected 
with v. 20, the sense being that Abraham did 
notice the difficulties, but yet doubted not 
God’s promise, #.¢., the new promise con- 
cerning Sarah in Gen. xvii. 16, 21. Translate: 


Vv. 20—25. ] 


20 He staggered not at the pro- 
mise of God through unbelief; but 
was strong in faith, giving glory to 
God ; . 

21 And being fully persuaded that, 
what he had promised, he was able 
also to perform. 

22 And therefore it was imputed 
to him for righteousness. 


“And without growing weak in 
faith, he observed his own body dead- 
ened, being about a hundred years old, and 
the deadness of Sarab’s womb; buat at 
the promise of God he staggered not 
through unbelief, but waxed strong in 
Saith, giving glory to God, and being fully 
persuaded that what he hath (A.V. bad) pro- 
mised, be is (A.V. was) able also to perform.” 
“ Staggered,” a strong and picturesque word 
substituted by Tyndale for Wiclif’s more 
exact and simple “ doubted” (xiv. 23; Matt. 
xxi. 21, &c.). The Geneva Version reads 
‘‘ disputed,” an admissible sense (Acts xi. 2; 
Jude 9), but less suitable. 


20. giving glory to God.] T.e., by acknow- 
ledging His almighty power ; this meaning is. 
made clear by the explanation added in the 
following clause, “ and being fully persuaded,” 
&c. These two participial clauses de- 
scribe the mental effects which attended 
the strengthening of Abraham’s faith. But 
we may add that Abraham gave glory to 
God in act as well as in thought, by his 
prompt obedience (Gen. xvii. 22, 23). 


22. And therefore it was imputed to bim 
Jor periments “Wherefore also i was 
imputed,” ¢o°c. 

“Wherefore” refers to the preceding 
context, wv. 18-21, and means “ because he 
thus held fast his faith and gave glory to 
God.” St. Paul extends the declaration of 
Gen. xv. 6 to the later occasion (Gen. xvii.), 
when the triumph of Abraham's faith was 
even more conspicuous. In like manner the 
same passage is applied in 1 Mace. ii. 52 to 
the offering of Isaac: “ Was not Abraham 
Sound faithful in temptation, and it was im- 
puted unto bim for righteousness?” Compare 
Ja. i. 23. 


23-25. ABRAHAM OUR PATTERN. 


The leading example of justification by 
faith having been fully discussed in regard to 
Abraham himself (vz. 3-22), St. Paul pro- 
ceeds to apply its teaching to his readers. 

233. Now it was not written for bis sake 


alone.}| Compare Philo ‘ On Abraham,’ c. i.: 
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23 Now it was not written for his 
sake alone, that it was imputed to him ; 

24 But for us also, to whom it 
shall be imputed, if we believe on 
him that raised up Jesus our Lord 
from the dead ; 

25 Who was delivered for our 
offences, and was raised again for our 
justification. 


“‘ Men whose virtues are recorded, as on pillars, 

in the sacred scriptures, not only to the praise 

of the men themselves, but also for the sake 

of encouraging those who read their history 

rie leading them on to emulate their con- 
uct.” 


24. But for us also.) “But for our sake 
also,” i.c., not only for our instruction and 
exhortation, xv. 4 and 1 Cor. ix. 10, but to 
assure us that righteousness shall be imputed 
to us in like manner: for “ What is written 
of Abraham is written of his children”: 
Beresch. R. (Tholuck). 


to whom it shall be imputed, if we believe.] 
Read “to whom it shall be imputed, namely 
tous who believe.” The last words define 
the class to which we must belong, if that 
which is recorded of Abraham is to be ful- 
filled also in us. The word péAdAe is not 
a mere equivalent for the future “it will be 
imputed,” but (as in viii. 13) implies the 
certainty of a Divine appoinfment, “it is to 
be imputed,” and that not in the future judg- 
ment, but as soon as we believe. 


that raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead.| 
“that raised Jesus,” dc. The faith which 
is to be imputed to us for righteousness is 
thus defined by the specific character of God, 
in whom we trust: as Abraham believed a 
Divine promise, which only the life-giving 
and creative power of God could perform 
(v. 17), so Christians trust for redemption 
and justification to Him who has already 

ised Jesus from the dead for this very pur- 


pose 


25. The reason why faith in Him who 
raised up Jesus from the dead, is to be im- 
puted to us for righteousness lies in the 
purpose of Christ's death and resurrection. 
The Apostle thus returns to the main point 
of his subject (iii. 24) “ bringing in the Cross 
into the midst ” (Chrys.). 


Who was delivered for our beta Te. 
“delivered up,” to death, as in the leading 
passage, Is. lili, 12: av@ Sy mwapeddOn eis 
Oavarov n Wuyn avrov,.... nai dd ras 
Gvopias avroy mapedd6n. 
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The Passive Verbs indicate that Christ 
was given up to death, and raised again by the 
Father : compare vili. 32. 

“ For our offences,” i.e. to atone for them: 
“for our justification,” to accomplish it, 
te. in order that we, like Abraham, might 
be justifed through faith in God that quick- 
eneth the dead; compare v. 17 with wv. 24. 
The former clause, if it stood alone, might 
fairly be interpreted, ‘‘ because of the offences 
which we have committed.” But the more 
comprehensive sense, including the fact of 
offences committed, is that given by Theo- 
doret: “On account of our offences He en- 
dured the Passion, in order that He might pay 
our debt.” This also agrees better with the 
parallel clause, “rose again for our justifica- 
esi in which the same Preposition (da) is 
used. 

Though the Atonement for sins was made 
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by Christ’s death, it was proved and mani- 
fested by I{is resurrection, and so presented 
as an object of faith, The resurrection, 
therefore, serves this purpose, that we may 
thereby be led to believe that Christ died for 
our sins, and by so believing may realise 
and appropriate the benefits of His death; in 
other words, that we may be justified. 

More than this, the Resurrection is itself 
the source of Justification and life (v. 18; 
vi. §,6; Eph. it. §; Col. ii. 13). “On the 
Cross, our Lord gave Himself for us ; through 
the Resurrection, He giveth Himself to us. 
On the Cross, He was the Lamb which was 
slain for the sins of the world; in the 
Resurrection, that Body which was. slain 
became Life-giving.” (Pusey, ‘Christ Risen 
our Justification,’ a noble Sermon on this 
text.) 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on Chap. IV., vw. 1, 2, 25. 


1. (1) Modern Editors read with a great 
preponderance and variety of authority, 

eUupnxevae "AB. Tov mpomaropa nyuwv Karta 
oapxa. 

(2) Omit eipyxévac B, 47%: Chrysostom 
does not comment on it. 

(3) Place etpnxévac immediately before cura 
aipxa: K L P, 47 mg. Syr., many Fathers. 

(4) For the unusual word mporaropa many 
MSS and Fathers read zarépa. 

Dr. Westcott (Dict. of Bible, ii. p. §30) re- 

ards evpyxevas as possibly an interpolation : 

But it is supported by overwhelming autho- 
rity, and the sense is so clear without it, 
that a copyist would be more likely to omit 
than to insert it. The wish to secure its 
connexion with xara odpxa accounts for the 
change of place. 


2. The argument of this passage is fully dis- 
cussed by Bishop Bull, ‘ Harmonia Apostolica, 
Dissertatio Posterior,’ c. xii. 14-27, whose 
criticism may be abridged as follows. 

A. Interpretation of the Greek Fathers— 
Major: If Abraham was justified by works, 
be bas not anything to glory of before God (since 
this sort of external righteousness, however 

lorious in the eyes of men, is of no value 
in the sight of God). 

Minor: But Abrabam had whereof to glory 
before God (i.e. he was approved by God Him- 
sel 


Conclusion: Therefore Abraham was not 
justified by works. | 

“The conclusion is in accordance with St. 
Paul’s meaning, but the premisses do not 
agree with the text. 

(a) If any one should say that v. 2 belongs 
wholly to the major premiss (s¢., as the 


Greek Fathers above), he would verily make 
the Apostle’s argument marvellously elliptical, 
as consisting of one proposition only, with- 
out either minor premiss or conclusion ex- 


(4) Moreover, St. Paul manifestly speaks of 
the same glorying which in iii. 27, he had de- 
clared to be excluded by the law of faith; 
and which, therefore, he could not attribute to 
Abraham, whom he everywhere maintains to 
be justified by that law of faith. 

It is true that there is, as Grotius says, 
a just and proper sort of glorying, even before 
God (v. 2, 3, rr3_ 1 Cor.t. 315 2 Cor. x. 17), 
but it is equally certain that in treating, as here, 
of the matter of justification, it is the Apos- 
tle’s habit to exclude all glorying entirely. 

(¢) Further, according to this interpreta- 
tion, the Apostle would contradict himself in 
terms: for he would be supposed to argue 
thus: 

If Abraham was justified by works before 
God, then he deserved praise only of men, 
and received no praise nor reward from God. 
Is not this the same as if the Apostle had 
said, if Abraham was justified by works, he 
was not justified? 

(da) If it be said, that “ justified” here 
means “regarded as righteous by men,” this 
is opposed to the whole context, in which it 
is too clear to need proof that the question 
discussed is concerning man’s justification in 
the sight of God Himself. 

Moreover in this way also, there will be a 
senseless tautology in the Apostle’s words. 

If by works Abraham was justified before 
men, then he was justified before men, not 
before God. 
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What can be more absurd than such 
reasoning ?” 

B. The interpretation of Bishop Bull him- 
self, Fritzsche, and others is as follows: 

What then shall we say that our fore- 
father Abraham has gained according to the 
flesh, é.c., by his own natural powers without 
the grace of God? 

He has gained nothing in this way. For 
let us suppose the contrary, that he obtained 
justification according to the flesh, that is, by 
works done in his own strength. 

If Abrabam was justified by works, be has 
something to boast of before God, namely the 
works by which he was justified. But the 
consequent is proved false by Holy Scripture 

wv. 3-5), and he has ct anything to boast of 
efore God. 

Therefore the antecedent must be false, and 
Abraham was not justified by works, and has 
gained nothing according to the flesh. 


25. Dean Alford here attributes to St. 
Paul an “alliterative use of the same Pre- 
position, where the meanings are clearly 
different,’ and remarks on wv. 24, “ Observe 
that da in the two clauses has not exactly 
the same sense,—‘ on dis account’ being=(1) 
to celebrate his faith; and (2) on our aecount 
=/for our profit: see on v. 25.” 

Godet also insists that ds has its only 
proper and natural sense in the first clause, 
“because of the offences which we have 
committed,” and that the second clause must 
therefore be rendered, “because of our 
justification which was accomplished by his 
death.” The same view of the passage was 
taken by Grotius, Bp. Horsley, and Dr. 
Burton in his note on Bp. Bull, ‘ Harmonia 


Apost.,’ p. 12. 
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The whole difficulty arises from attribut- 
ing different senses to da. This radical 
error is carried to an extreme by Cornelius 
a Lapide, who gives no less than five senses 
to the Preposition in the last clause, saying 
that it signifies the material cause, the exemp- 
lary, the efficient, the meritorious, and the 
final cause. 

The fact is, that 8a with the Accusative 
(“through to”) simply traces an effect to a 
cause, it marks the existence of a causal rela- 
tion between them, without defining its par- 
ticular character. Thus, in the common 
phrase &d rovro, “for this cause,” it is im- 
possible, without referring to the context, to 
say whether the cause is antecedent (as in 
i. 26, V. 12, xiii. 6), or final (as in Philemon 
15, raya yap 8a rovro éxapiadn mpdos dp: 
iva aiomoy aurdv améyns. Compare 1 Tim. 
i. 13). If in the former case we choose 
to render d:a rovro “ because of this,” and 
in the latter case “for this purpose,” we 
must not imagine that dd itself has these 
different meanings: we are simply transferring 
to the Preposition a distinction which belongs 
to the context. Thus,inv. 25, the use of da 
in both clauses does not determine whether 
the causal relation is or is not of the same kind 
in both cases—“ Christ died for our offences” 
may mean either “ because we had offended,” 
or “to atone for our offences.” “Christ 
was raised for our justification,” might mean, 
so far as Grammar is concerned, ‘“ because 
our justification was already accomplished,” 
but in accordance with the immediate context 
(v. 24), and with the usual dogmatic repre- 
sentation, it much more Brot Bi: we may 
almost say certainly, means that He was raised 
in order that we might be justified. 


CHAPTER V. 


1 Bang justified by faith, we have peace with 
God, 2 and joy in our hope, & that sith we 
were reconciled by his blood, when we were 
enemies, 10 we shall much more be saved 


bang reconciled. 12 As sin and death came 


CHAP. V.—1-11. BLESSEDNESS OF THE 
JUSTIFIED. , 


St. Paul has shown that neither Gentile nor 
Jew had attained to righteousness by works 
(i. 18-iti. 20); he has described “the right- 
eousness of God,” which is exhibited in 
Christ’s atoning death, and bestowed by 
God’s grace as a free gift without works, and 
therefore without distinction of persons, upon 
all who by faith accept it (iii. 21-30); and he 
has proved by the example of Abraham, and 


God through our Lord Jesus Christ : 


by Adam, 17 so much more righteousness 
and life by Fesus Christ. 20 Where sin 
abounded, grace did superabound. 


i ge sree being justified © 


by faith, we have peace with 


the testimony of David, that his doctrine of 
“ righteousness by faith without works ” is in 
harmony with Scripture (ili. 31-iv. 25). He 
now sets forth the blessedness of the justified, 
as consisting in present “peace with God,” 
and joyful “Aope of the glory of God,” both 
resting on the death and life of Him, “dy 
whom we have now received the atonement” 
(vv. I-11). 


1. Therefore being justified by faith, we bave 
peace with God.| St. Paul speaks as one of 
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2 By whom also we have access 
by faith into this grace wherein we 


oa, 


those “who believe on Him that raised up 
Jesus our Lord from the dead” (iv. 24): thus 
there is a sound of confidence and triumph in 
his words, “justified therefore by faith 
we have peace with God.” He speaks of 
justification as a thing already received; for 
he has respect only or chiefly to that act of 
grace, whereby God at first absolves the be- 
liever from all guilt, and receives him into a 
state of favour. That state of favour is here 
called “ peace with God.” On the distinction 
between present and final justification see 
Waterland, ‘On the Eucharist,’ ix. 2, and 
Barrow, vol. ii, Sermon v., p. 64. 

On the marginal rendering, “let us have 
peace with God,” see Note at end of chapter. 

‘* Peace with God” (mpds rév Gedy) is not 
one identical with “the peace of God.” The 

ormer is the peace that puts an end to war 
and enmity, the new relation with God, into 
which the justified believer is admitted: he 
is no longer an enemy lying under wrath, 
but a son reconciled, restored and beloved. 
Upon this new relation between God and 
man is founded the work of the Holy Spirit 
in man, which results finally in the perfect 
harmony of the inner life, the deep tran- 
quillity of a soul that has found its true 
happiness and rest, in a word, “the peace of 
God.” 

2. By whom also we have access by faith 
into this grace wherein we stand.| Through 
whom also we have had our introduction 
by faith into this grace wherein we stand. 

Thou;th St. Paul has just before spoken of 
Jesus our Lord, who was delivered for our 
hashes and raised again for our justification,” 

€ cannot describe the happy state into 
which we are thus brought, without again re- 
minding us to whom our thanksgiving is due: 
“we have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

The difference of tense in the two verses, 
unncticed in the Authorised Version, is im- 
portant: it shows that “the introduction 
into this grace” is prior to “peace with 
God,” that it 1s not a second and further effect 
of justification, but justification itself. Thus 
the word “also” points to the identity of 
the giver: He through whom we have 
peace, is the same through whom we 
have had the introduction into this 
grace; “who brought us near when we 
were far off” (Chrysostom). The reference 
of all to Christ is further seen in the word in- 
adequately rendered “ access :” it describes not 
our act, but Christ’s, not our coming, but 
His bringing us. The distinction is observed 
by Chrysostom in the parallel passage, Ephe- 
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[v. 2. 


stand, and rejoice in hope of the 


glory of God. 


sians ii. 18,‘ For through Him we both bave 
our introduction (A. V. access) dy ome 
Spirit unto the Father.” He said not “ ac 
cess,” but “introduction,” for not of our- 
selves did we come near, but by Him were 
brought near. There is the same thought 
similarly expressed in 1 Pet. ii. 18, “ Cdrist 
also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust, that He might bring us to God.” 

The words “ dy faith” (attested by a pre- 
ponderance of authorities) indicate tne act on 
man’s part, in which he lays hold of Christ's 
arm outstretched to bring him near to God. 

“This grace wherein we stand,” is a descrip- 
tion of the state of the justitied implying pre- 
sent favour and acceptance with God, and 
His help to keep us therein. Compare 1 Cor 
xv. 1; 1 Pet. v. 12. 

and rejoice in hope of the glory of God.| The 
word rendered “ rejotce” is the same which 
has been already translated “ doast” (il. 17; 
iii. 27; iv. 2); it indicates not merely the 
inward joy of the heart, but the grateful and 
confident utterance of the lips. In contrast 
with all false boasting, the believer boasts in 
hope of the glory of God. 

The clause itself is not dependent on either 
of those which precede it, but introduces a 
new and important element into the Apostle’s 
description of the state of the justified: “ qwe 
have peace with God,” “and we rejoice in 

e of the glory of God.” 
hts what ok glory of God?” It is an 
eternal mystery which the heart of man can- 
not yet conceive, but of which Holy Scripture 
gives us here and there short glimpses. Like 
the righteousness of God, the truth of God, 
and the life of God (Eph. iv. 18), it has its 
hidden source in the Father, it is manifested 
in the Son, it is reflected in man: “The glory 
which thou gavest me, I bave given them” 
(John xvii. 22). 

Of this “ g/ory of God” man was, from the 
first, designed to partake (1 Cor. xi. 7), but 
by sin all men “ come short” or suffer loss of 
it (iii. 23); its restoration is wrought by the 
Spirit revealing and imparting the glory of 
Christ: “ We all with open face bebolding as in 
a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into 
the same image from glory to glory, even as by 
the Spirit of the Lord” (2 Cor. iii. 18). In 
presenting this “ glory of God,” as an object of 
the believer's ope, the Apostle points to its 
future perfection in the glorification of our 
whole nature, body, soul, and spirit. 

The glory in which man will thus be trans- 
figured will still be “the glory of God,” even 
as the sunshine ee earth is still the 
light of heaven; it will be an everlasting 
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3 And not only so, but we glory 
in tribulations also: knowing that 
tribulation worketh patience ; 


glory, just because man will dwell for ever 
in the light of God’s countenance. 


3. And not only so, but we glory in tribu- 
lations also.) No soorer has the Apostle 
pointed to “the glory of God,” as a light 
shining afar to cheer the believer on his 
course, than he thinks of the contrast be- 
tween that bright distance and the darkness 
that lies around him here. 

To weaker faith earthly sorrows might 
seem to dim the heavenly light: but to him 
hope shines out brighter through the gloom. 
The sudden transition from “glory” to 
“ tribulations,” brings out the fulness of the 
believer’s triumph. St. Paul can promise ne 
exemption from sorrow, for he knows “ that 
we must through much tribulation enter into 
the kingdom of God” oe xiv. 22). There- 
fore he speaks here of “the tribulations,” 
or “our tribulations,” as the appointed 

rtion of the faithful, just as our Lord told 

is disciples, “in the world ye shall have 
tribulations.” 

But the Apostle knew the sweet uses 
of adversity: he knew that “Christ nou- 
risheth His Church by sufferings ” (Jer. Tay- 
lor, “Faith and Patience oF the Saints,” 
part il. 18), and that “the chastening of the 
Lord” is a discipline by which His children 
are prepared for glory. Therefore, looking 
through the clouds to the brightness beyond, 
he says, “We rejoice also in our tribu- 
lations.” 

At once he justifies this boast by an 
appeal to the certain knowledge of Christian 
experience; “knowing (as we do) that tribu- 
lation worketh patience.” He thus comforts 
the weak-hearted, by showing how tribu- 
lation works its own cure; for its first fruit 
is “patience.” Our own word “ patience” 
expresses little more than passive resistance 
to evil, the calm endurance of a soul that 
resigns itself to suffering. In this sense 
Julian used the Greek word in his scornful 
answer to the Christians who came before 
him to complain of persecution: “It is your 
part, when evil entreated, to be patient: for 
this is the commandment -of your God.” 

But besides this passive element, the ori- 
ginal word implies an active perseverance, a 
brave persistence in good works, that will not 
be shaken by fear of evil, and an abiding hope 
of final victory which no present dangers may 
disturb. 

The word “ qorketh” (xarepyaferat), de- 
ecribes, not a transient operation, but a com- 
plete and permanent resuit ; patience does not 
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4 And patience, experience ; and 
experience, hope : 
5 And hope maketh not ashamed ; 


pass away with the affliction that calls it into 
exercise, but remains as an effect wrougt out 
upon the soul; an effect productive in its turn 
of a new fruit—“ experience.” 


4. And patience, experience.) And patience 
approval. “Experience” does not exactly 
represent the Greek word doxiun. Metal 
that is purified in fire gains thereby an approved 
character ; the fire in which man is purified is 
“affliction,” the right endurance of which is 
“patience,” and its result a certain quality or 
character marking the man of “ proof.” Aoxiny 
sometimes means the process of this moral 
assaying ” (2 Cor. vill. 2, Wiclif), or “ pro- 
bation ;” but here, as an effect wrought 
““ patience,” it must rather be the result of the 
process “proof,” or “approval.” (Five 
Clergymen.) 

and experience, bope.| “Approval” in its 
turn worketh hope, being in its very nature 
a pledge of perseverance unto the end. 

Thus through a series of virtues each in its 
turn effect and cause, tribulation is “the 
nurse of our hope in the world to come.” 
(Cyril Alex.) 


5. And hope maketh not ashamed.| The hope 
fostered by this stern nurture is, as before, 
“the hope of the glory of God.” The dis- 
tinction so finely drawn out by Dr. Chalmers 
(‘Lectureson Romans,’I.p. 284) between “the 
hope of faith” (wv. 2) and “the hope of ex- 
perience” (v. 4) must not be pressed too far. 
The same hope, which springs at first simply 
from faith in God, is strengthened by the 
victorious issue of the trials to which it is 
subjected through tribulation. 

This hope, unlike that which rests on man, 
can never by its failure put us to shame, 
ae it is founded upon God's unchanging 
ove, 


because the love of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts.) Read, because God's love has been 
poured out in our hearts. Augustine under- 
stands by “ the love of God,” not that where- 
with He loves us, but that wherewith He makes 
us to love Him.” (‘ De Spir. et Lit.’ c. 32.) 

This interpretation had been previously 
rejected by Origen as unsuited to the cone 
nexion of thought. The whole context. 
shows that the Apostle means God's love 
towards us; the believer’s hope rests not on 
anything in himself—not even on the happy 
consciousness of loving God— but on God's 
love to him in Christ, that love which is set 
forth in the following verses. 

It is no valid objection to say that only the 
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[v. 6. 
because the love of (God is shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost which is given unto us. 


6 For when we were yet without 
strength, 'in due time Christ died ! Or, a. 
for the ungodly. ae 


the time. 


— ee 


sense of God’s love, not that love itself, can 
be poured out in the heart. 

Like an overflowing stream in a thirsty 
land, so is the rich flood of Divine love 
poured out and shed abroad in the heart. 

The sense of God’s love is at once 
awakened, even as the eye has a sense of 
the lizht that fills it; nevertheless that which 
has been poured out in the heart is not our 
sense of God’s love, but the love itself em- 
bodied in the word to which the Holy Ghost 
gives life and power. Thus the true se- 
quence of thought is maintained; our hope 
cannot disappoint us, because God's love— 
which is its own witness in our heart—is a 
pledge for its fulfilment. 

by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us.} 
Read “that was given:” and see Note on 
Acts xix. 2, Did ye receive the Holy Ghost 
when ye became believers? Here, how- 
ever, St. Paul means, not an extraordinary 
gift, but one common to all believers, as is 
seen from the effect ascribed to it—the pour- 
ing out of God’s love in the heart. 

If we ask how the Holy Spirit pours out 
the love of God in the heart, we may find the 
answer in our Lord’s words: “He shall 
testify of Me:” “He shall glorify Me: for 
He shall take of mine, and shall shew it unto 
you.” Christ is the fountain from which 
God’s love is poured forth in the heart. 


6-8. That the hope founded on God’s 
love cannot fail, is further proved in vv. 6-8, 
by a description of the surpassing greatness 
of that love, as shown in the fact that Christ 
died for us while we were still in our helpless 
and ungodly state. 


6. For when we were set without strength, 
in due time Christ died for the ungodly.| Rather, 
Christ died in due time for the ungodly. 
On the various readings see Note at the end 
of the chapter. 

The words, “when we were yet without 
strength,” do not present man’s _ helpless- 
ness as a motive of God's love (Meyer): the 
suggestion of a motive would only weaken the 
thought of the passage, that God’s love was 
shown when there was nothing in man to 
invite, but everything to repel it. The clause 
forms part of the contrast between the be- 
liever’s present state, strong in hope, in pa- 
tience, in experience, and in the assurance of 
God’s love, and the former state in which 
men weakened by sin and not yet having the 
gift of the Holy Ghost had neither the will 
nor the power to please God. 

The phrase, ‘in due time” or “in season” 


(xara xatpdév) has been variously explained as 
(1) a time appointed by the Father, or (2) 
foretold by the prophets, or (3) opportune for 
St. Paul and his first readers; as if, in order 
to bring home more directly to that genera- 
tion the sense of God’s love, the Apostle had 
said, “Christ died opportunely for us: had 
He come later, we should have passed away 
unredeemed.” 

Such a thought is far too narrow and too 
selfish for St. Paul. 

(4) The general state of the world was 
opportune for God's purpose. 

By the contact of the Jews with the empire 
of Rome and the literature of Greece, the one 
true God must now become known to all, and 
therefore the partial and temporary dispen- 
sation must give place to the universal and 
final. ‘We believe that the wide empire of 
Rome was prepared by God's providence, in 
order that the nations which were to be called 
into the one body of Christ might be pre- 
viously associated under the law of one em- 
pire.” (‘De Vocatione Gentium,’ ii. 16.) 

Man, the heir of the promise, was no longer 
a child to be kept under tutors and governors 
(Gal. iv. 2): with the growth of moral con- 
sciousness sin had reached its full development 
as positive transgression, and so the time for 
working a radical cure had arrived. 

The common fault of such explanations is 
that they are arbitrary and have no support in 
the context: the one point there presented is 
that the time was opportune for showing the 
greatness of God’s love. Whatever prepara- 
tion the world had undergone, it was still 
lying visibly in ungodliness; and whatever 
other effects had been wrought by previous 
dispensations, they had helped to make man’s 
weakness and unworthiness more manifest. 
Redemption effected under such conditions 
was seen to be the gift of God’s free grace, 
not purchased or prepared by any partial im- 
provement on man’s part. Thus in accordance 
with the purpose of Him who justifieth the 
ungodly, Christ “died in due time for 
the ungodly”: not for “the ungodly” asa 
class distinct from the godly, but for all as 
being ungodly. This is shown by the absence 
of the article in the Greek, as in the passage, 
“I came not to call (the) righteous.” God's 
love is magnified by the strong description of 
our unworthiness, as in iv. §, where see Note 
ON aceBns. 


7, 8. Christ’s dying for the ungodly is now 
shown to be a thing altogether surpassing all 
experience of human love: for among men 


v I—9. | 


7 For scarcely for a righteous man 
will one die: yet peradventure for a 
good man some would even dare to 
die. 
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8 But God commendeth his love 
toward us, in that, while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us. 

g Much more then, being now 


scarcely can any be found who will die for a 
righteous man, much less, as Christ did, for 
sinners and ungodly. 


%. For scarcely for a righteous man will one 
die.) There is a distinction between the 
“ righteous” or “just ” man, who does simply 
what duty requires of him, and the “good 
man,” whose benevolence, not being limited to 
the requirements of strict duty, may call forth 
such gratitude and love, that for him “ per- 
adventure some one even has the heart to 

Thus, while the possibility implied in the 
former clause is more distinctly conceded, it 
is at the same time limited to rare examples 
of love inspired by the most attractive form 
of virtue. ‘The more exalted the virtue which 
alone calls forth such love, the stronger is 
the contrast to the ungodliness and énmity 
of those for whom Christ died; and it is 
precisely this contrast which sets God’s love 
above ail human love. See note at end. 


8. But God commendeth bis love toward us, 
in that, while we were yet sinners, Chris? died 
for 7 “ Commendeth,” an excellent render- 
ing, fully justified by St. Paul’s usage (2 Cor. 
tii. 1; iv.2; v.12, &c.), and by the context. 
Christ’s death for sinners not merely proves 
God’s love to be a fact, but sets it before us 
in all its greatness and excellence, and so 
“ commends” it to us. 

The use of the present tense, and the fre- 
quent repetition in this verse of the first 
person, show how vividly St. Paul realised 
and appropriated the proof of God’s love. 
Christ died once for all, yet in the enduring 
benefits of His death we have an ever-present 
proof of the Divine love to each of us. 

The expression “ yet sinners” conveys the 

idea that there was nothing in man to 
deserve God’s love: compare v. 6. 

Observe also, it is “his own love towards 
ws” that God thus commends: “his own” 
(rv davrov) in its origin, springing from the 

hs of the Divine nature; not called into 
existence by any yoodness in its object (as in 
the supposed case of v. 7), for “we were yet 
sinners ;” not a response to any love of ours, 
for we were His enemies. ‘ Herein is love, 
not that we loved God, but that he loved us, 
and sent bis Son to be the propitiation for our 
‘sins ” (1 Joh. iv. to). 

Thus the chief thought of our passage is 
seen to be the contrast between God’s love and 
man’s love, not the distinction between the 
Father’s love and Christ's love. Nevertheless, 
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it is the Father’s love that thus surpasses all 
human love, and is proved by His giving His 
Son to die for His enemies. Two thoughts 
are thus suggested : 

First, God’s wrath against sin, is not in- 
consistent with the tenderest love towards 
sinners, 

Secondly, the proof of Gcd’s love towards 
us, drawn from Christ’s death, is strong in 

roportion to the closeness of the union 
tween God and Christ. 

Where would be the greatness of God’s 
love, or how could it be compared to an act 
of self-sacrifice, if He, whom God gave to 
be a sacrifice for us, were not His own 
Son—His only begotten, His beloved ? 


Christ died for us.} Not “in our stead” 
(avri), but “in our behalf” (irép). See Note 
at end of chapter. 

The ideas which umép expresses, and dvuri 
does not, are precisely those which make the 
death of Christ most precious. If would be 
enough to say that Christ died “in our stead” 
(dvri), if His death had been unconscious, 
unwilling, or accidental. But if as our cham- 
pion, friend, and brother, He laid down His 
own life willingly for our sake, and if He was 
approved by God as our representative, so 
that when “one died for all, then all died,” 
in and with Him (2 Cor. v. 15), then these 
thoughts must be expressed by saying, as St. 
Paul does, that He died trep nuay, in our 
behalf, and for our sake. 


9. St. Paul has been showing that the hope: 
of glory cannot fail, because it is founded on. 
God’s love, as manifested in the death of 
Christ (vv. 5-8). He now draws out more 
fully the force of this argument, by contrast-- 
ing past circumstances with present. 

Then we were sinners, now we have beem 
justified by Christ’s blood; if He died for 
sinners, much more certain is it that He will. 
save the justified. 

The expression, “justified by bis blood,” is 
worthy of note. 

(1) Why is no mention made of faith ? 

Because St. Paul is here viewing justifica- 
tion simply as a proof of God’s love; and 
faith adds nothing to the gift of God, but 
only accepts it. 

(2) It might be inferred from iv. 25 that 
our justification is less closely connected with 
our Lord’s death than with His resurrection ; 
that such an inference would be erroneous, 
is at once shown by the words, “justified by 
bis blood.” 

x. 
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justified by his blood, we shall be 


saved from wrath through him. 


In fact, in one of its aspects, “ justification 
of sinners comes to the same with remission ” 
of sins. (Waterland, ‘Euch.’ c. ix.; Bull, 
‘Harm. Apost.’c. 1. § 4.) 

“The wrath” from which we shall be 
saved, cannot but be “ the wrath to come” 
(ii. 5, 83 iit. §; 1 Thess.i. 10). The believer 
hopes for greater things than merely to be 
saved from the wrath of God. But the 
apostle, by presenting salvation under this 
limited aspect, strengthens his argument for 
its certainty. If we have already received 
from God so great favour as to be reconciled 
and justified, much more shall we be saved 
from His wrath. 


10. For if, when we were enemies, do'c.] 
For if, being enemies, we were reconciled to 
God through the death of bis son, much more 
having been reconciled, we shall be saved 
in Ais life. The preceding argument is both 
repeated in a more precise statement, and 
strengthened by another element of contrast 
between the past and the present; (1) if, 
being enemies, we were reconciled, much 
more, having been reconciled, we shall be 
saved; (2) if we were reconciled by the 
death of His Son, much more shall we be 
saved by His /ife. 

(1) In what | sense it is here said that we 
were “enemies” to God, and were “ recon- 
ciled™ to Him, cannot be decided by the 
mere words, for these are used to express 
relations existing on either side, or on both. 
We must look to the context, and to the 
scope of the argument. 

“ Reconciled,” in v. 10, corresponds to 
“( justified,” in v.93; and again, in v. 11, it is 
said, “we have RECEIVED the reconcilia- 
tion.” It is thus clear that “ reconciliation” 
is a boon which God bestows; we are re- 
conciled to Him, when we are restored to 
His favour: “ God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself, not imputing their trese 
passes unto them.” (2 Cor. v. 19.) 

From this meaning of “ reconciliation,” that 
of ‘‘enzmies” is at once deduced. By God's 
enemies are here meant those who lie under 
His wrath, and they are reconciled to Him, 
when that wrath is removed in the remission 
of sins. 

The same conclusion follows from the 
general scope of the argument. Throughout 
the passage (vv. 1-11) our hope is shown to 
rest, not on anything in man, but solely on 
God's love. How is it consistent with this, 
to ground the greater certainty of salvation 
a any change in our feeling towards 
God? 

(1) The first change wrought through 
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10 For if, when we were enemies, 
we were reconciled to God by the 


Christ’s death, is not in man’s feeling, but m 
his state, and consequently in his relation to 
an unchanging God. 

This interpretation of the passage may be 
confirmed by considering some of the diffi- 
culties which have been felt concerning it. 

If God loved us when we were yet sinners 
(wv. 8), how could we be at the same time 
regarded by Him as enemies ? 

Does St. Paul speak only in a figure of 
God being angry? Or, is God’s anger 
nothing else than the misery which, by His 
appointment, waits on sin ? 

We must remember that to describe God’s 
moral attributes, man has no other words 
than those which are borrowed from his own 
nature. 

It may not be possible to divest such 
words as “anger,” “hatred,” and “love,” of 
some associations which, being merely human, 
are inappropriate to God. 

But man’s moral nature (we speak not 
now of its corruption, but of its essence) is 
the image of God. And when we say that 
God /oveth righteousness and Aateth iniquity, 
we mean a /ove and a sate which are real, 
personal, and conscious. Compare Hooker, 
‘E. P.,’ Bk. V., Appendix i. vol. ii. p. 570 
(Keble’ s edition). 

Thus it is no figure, but a deep and essen- 
tial truth, that God hates sin; and since sin 
is necessarily personal, the sinner as such, 
i.e. “so far as he wilfully identifies himself 
with his sin” (Godet), is hated of God, His 
enemy (c. xi. 28). 

But God loves everything that He has 
made. He cannot love man as a sinner, but 
He loves him as man, even when che is a 
sinuer. In like manner the Jews are des- 
cribed as being at the same time enemies in 
one relation and beloved in another (xi. 28). 

Human love here offers a true analogy: 
the more a father loves his son, the more he 
hates in Sim the drunkard, the liar, or the 
traitor. 

Thus God, loving as His creatures those 
whom He hates as self-made sinners, devises 
means whereby they may be brought back 
unto Him. 

By the death of His Son, sins are put away ; 
man, being represented by Christ, is no longer 
a sinner in God’s sight, but righteous, and as 
such reconciled or restored to His favour. 

Hence the force of the Apostle’s argu- 
ment: if God’s love oes us when we 
were His enemies, much more will it save us, 
after we have been reconciled. 

(2) The verse contains a second contrast 
between the means of our reconciliation, and 


Vv. 1I—12.] 


death of his Son, much more, being 
reconciled, we shall be saved by his 


life. 
11 And not only se, but we also 


of our continued salvation: if reconciled 
through the death of His Son, much more 
shall we be saved in His /fe, not merely “ dy” 
but “in is life,” as partakers thereof. (Com- 
pare John v. 26; xiv. 19.) 

Some have thought that the point of com- 
parison here is power. ; 

Christ in His death sank in humiliation 
and weakness under the wrath of God. 
Christ now liveth as our eternal Mediator, 
Intercessor, and King, unto whom ail power 
is given in heaven and in earth. If His death 
had power to restore us to God's favour, 
how much more shall His life have power to 
save us from wrath ? 

But throughout the passage from w. 5, 
St. Paul speaks, not of God’s power, but of 
His Jove, as the foundation of our hope. It 
was a greater trial of love to reconcile us by 
Christ’s death, than to save us in His life; it 
cost more to redeem us at first, than it will 
now cost to save us unto the end. The 
areunient is a fortiori, from the greater to the 
ess. 


11. And not only so, but we also joy in God] 
On the reading and construction, see the 
note at the end of the chapter. 

From the fact of our having been recon- 
ciled to God (wv. 10), two results follow, not 
only a future salvation, 4ut also a present 
rejoicing in God. 

The train of thought, and the word ren- 
dered “ joy” or “rejoice,” are the same as 
in wv. 1, 2; and here, as there, St. Paul 
reminds us that our glorying in God is 
maintained through the same Lord Jesus 
Christ, through whom we, who were for- 
mcerly enemies, have now been reconciled to 
God. 


the atonement.| Read, the reconciliation, 
as in x1. 15, and 2 Cor. v. 18, 19. The word 
“atonement,” which in the O.T. constantly 
means “expiation,” occurs in the N. T. only 
here, being substituted for the proper word 
“reoonciliation.” 


12-21. AS IN ADAM ALL DIE, EVEN SO IN 
CHRIST SHALL ALL BE MADE ALIVE. 


So far, St. Paul has shown that sin is in 
fact universal in mankind, and that through 
Chnst alone God has provided for all 
righteousness and life. He now deepens and 
strengthens his argument by showing that 
theecause of this universality of sin, and of its 
consequence, death, is the unity of mankind 
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joy in God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom we have now re- 
ceived the atonement. 

12 Wherefore, as by one man 


in Adam; and that, corresponding to this, 
there is a higher unity in Christ, who thus, 
as the true head and representative of the 
human race, becomes by His obedience unto 
death, a source of life and righteousness for 
all. 

It is thus evident that the comparison 
between Adam and Christ is no rhetorical 
illustration, but an earnest, argumentative 
statement of two great truths in their essen- 
tial connexion, universal sinfulness and uni- 
versal redemption. 

The comparison is based upon the deri- 
vation of sin and death from Adam, which is 
thus treated as a known and admitted fact. 
St. Paul’s representation of it is wholly de- 
rived from the original narrative in Genesis; 
he introduces no new feature, and it is there- 
fore gratuitous to assume that he drew from 
any other source. Traces of the same doc- 
trine in the Apocryphal books (Wisdom, ii. 
24; Ecclesiasticus xxv. 24), and in Rabbinical 
writings, so far as they show the opinion pre- 
valent among the Jews, may tend more or 
less to confirm, but cannot possibly weeken, 
the Apostle’s testimony to the historical truth 
of the Fall, as the source of sin and death. 
(John viii. 44.) 

The master-thought of the whole passage 
is that unity of the many in the one, which 
forms the point of comparison between Adam 
and Christ. 

“ Throughout he clings to “the one,” and 
continually brings this forward, saying. ‘“‘ As 
by one man sin entered into the world,” and 
“in the trespass of the one the many died,” 
and “ Not as through one having sinned is the 
gift,” and “‘ The judgment was from one unto 
condemnation,” and again, “For if by the 
trespass of the one death reigned through the 
one,” and “ Therefore as through one tres- 
pass,” and again, “ As through the disobe- 
dience of the one man the many were made 
sinners,” and he constantly repeats “the 
one,” in order that when the Ne says to 
you, “ How by the well-doing of one, Christ, 
was the world saved ?” you may be able to 
say to him, “How by the disobedience of 
one, Adam, was the world condemned ?” 
(Chrysostom. ) 

The same recapitulation of the human race 
in Adam and in Christ is taught in 1 Cor. xv. 
22. “ For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” 


12. Wherefore.| “For this cause,”— 
namely, that Christ died and rose again for 
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sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin; and so death passed 
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[v. 32. 


upon all men, ‘for that all have ! Or. é& 


sinned : 


un a nr ES 


us, that we might be justified and saved 
through Him (8-11). 

as by one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin.| As through one man sin 
entered into the world, and through sin 
death. ‘The comparison here begun would be 
formally completed thus: “so by one man 
righteousness entered into the world, and 
life through righteousness.” But after the 
digression in vv. 13, 14, St. Paul, instead 
of resuming his unfinished sentence, glides 
back, as his manner is (c. iii. 25, 26; Eph. 
iii. 3, 4), into his former course of thought 
in the words, “ Adam, who is a figure of 
him that was to come.” The parenthesis as- 
sumed in the Authorised Version is thus seen 
to be inadmissible. The words, “through 
one man,” are placed first for the sake of 
emphasis, because they contain the point of 
comparison, and so affect the whole verse. 

‘“‘ Sin” is here viewed as a whole, and St. 
Paul points to the source from which all 
human sin has flowed ; any distinction there- 
fore between the propensity, the act, or the 
habit, would here be out of place. 

“The orld,” into which “sin entered 
through one man,” is the human race (c. iii. 
19; xi. 15). The previous existence of sin 
and death outside the world of man, is a 
matter untouched by the Apostle’s state- 
ment. 

Why is not Eve mentioned, who sinned 
before Adam (a Cor. xi. 3; 1 Tim. ii. 14; 
Sirach xxv. 24)? 

Because the exact point touched by St. 
Paul is not who first sinned, nor how sin 
arose in Adam, but how it became universal 
in mankind. 

“ Adam was first formed, then Eve” 
(1 Tim. ii. 13). “The man is not of the 
woman, but the woman of the man” (1 Cor. 
xi. 8). Thus does St. Paul define the posi- 
tion of Adam as the founder and represen- 
tative of the race, through whom life was 
transmitted to all, and with life also sin and 
death (Gen. v. 3). 


and death by sin.) and through sin 
death. That death must here be under- 
stood in its primary sense as the death of 
the body, is clear from the connexion with 
v. 14, where no other meaning is admis- 
sible, and from the unmistakable reference to 
the narrative in Genesis (Gen. ii. 17), and 
the sentence there pronounced, “ Dust thon 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return” (Gen. 
iii, 19). See Wisdom ii. 24; 1 Cor. xv. 21. 

Though bodily death is regarded in Genesis 
and by St. Paul as the divinely appointed 


punishment of sin, it may be none the less its 
natural consequence. When the immortality, 
which would have been the reward of Adam’s 
obedience, was forfeited by his sin, the 
earthly frame would naturally return to its 
dust. Here, however, the great truth as- 
serted by St. Paul is, that bodily death 
is in man the result of sin; a view familiar 
to us as Christians, but not to the heathen, 
who regarded death, “not as a _ punish- 
ment, but as either a necessity of nature, 
or a rest from toils and troubles” (Cic. in 
Cat. iv. 7). 

If we try to grasp more than is contained 
in the passage, by introducing the ideas of 
“ moral death,” and ‘the second death,” we 
relax our hold on the fundamental truth that 
bodily death is the penalty of Adam’s sin. 

Nor is this an imaginary danger, for some 
have been led on so far as to deny that the 
death of the body was at all included in the 
death threatened to Adam as the penalty of 
his sin (August. Serm. ccxcix. ro, 11—against 
the Pelagians). 

“ Moral” or “ spiritual death ” is a figura- 
tive expression for sin itself, and therefore 
cannot be included in death, when death is 
distinguished—as here—from sin. 

‘““ The second death,’ aS is shown by the 
very phrase, and by the context in which it 
occurs (Rev. xx. 13, 14; xxi. 8), does not 
begin till after the general resurrection and 
the final judgment. To introduce such an 
idea into the present passage is to confound 
the last judgment, of which it is said, “ they 
qwere fudged every man according to their 
qworks,” with the judgment pronounced upon 
Adam in Gen. ili. 19, which extended in its 
effects equally to all his descendants, prior to 
any consideration of each man’s works, and 
without any distinction between the evil and 
the good. 

Erroneous views of the passage have arisen 
from overlooking several important considera- 
tions. 

1. St. Paul brings into the comparison onl 
those effects of Adam’s transgression whic 
are transmitted to all his posterity, namely the 
inheritance of death and of a sinful nature ; 
while God’s final judgment is based solely on 
personal and individual responsibility. 

2. The death of Christ does not precisely 
reverse the effects of a sin, it overe 

ers them by greater gifts. 
re The aed of the body as denounced 
upon Adam could not be regarded as a merely 
temporary separation of body and soul, but 
only as the beginning of a permanent state. 
Hence the gloomy view of death which 


Vv. 13—14.] 


13 (For until the law sin was in 
the world: but sin is not imputed 
when there is no law. 
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14 Nevertheless death reigned 
from Adam to Moses, even over 
them that had not sinned after the 
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pervades the Old Testament, except in a fews 
remarkable prophecies. It was only when 
Christ ‘“ brought life and immortality to light” 
by His own resurrection, that the Christian 
view of death as a temporary separation of 
body and soul, a trarisition to a higher life, 
could be realised. ¢ 

and soj I.e. through sin which had itself 
come in through one man. 


death passed upon all men.) “Passed 
through unto all men.” 


for that all bave sinned.| 
all sinned.” 

On ed’ ¢ see Note at end. 

That dependence of the death of all upon 
the sin of one, which is already implied in the 
word “ so,” is more fully and precisely stated 
in the clause, “for that all sinned.” We 
have already remarked that the words 
“through one man” affect the whole verse: 
their influence on this last. clause is most 
important, determining its meaning to be 
“for that all sinned through one man”: com- 
pare 2 Cor. v. 14, “If one died for all, then 
they all died,” i. ¢. in the one. In both 
passages the Atthorised Version (“ save 
sinned,” ‘‘ were all dead”) is inaccurate. 

Sin and death not only “entered into” the 
human race, but also “ passed through” to 
every member of it “‘ through one man.” 

That death extended to all ts a patent fact: 
and since death entered “ through sin” and 
“50” on, it is presupposed that “ aff 
sinned.” Only thus is the cause “ sin” co- 
extensive with the effect “death”: at the 
same time, since “a// sinned” through one, 
it is equally true that “‘dby the offence of the 
one the many dird” (v. 15). 

The Apostle’s whole reasoning rests on 
these two principles: (1) Sin is the cause of 
death; (2) By virtue of the unity of mankind 
sin and death are both transmitted from one 
to all. Thus the sin of the many and the 
death of the many are included in the sin of 
the one and the death of the one, and there 
at their common source the connexion be- 
tween sin and death is fixed once for all. 
“The covenant of life, entered into with 
Adam in his state of innocence, was by his 
sin made void, not only for himself, but also 
for his posterity; so that now all sons of 
Adam, as such” [i.e. apart from Christ), 
“are quite shut out from any promise of 
immortality, and subjected to a necessity of 
dying, without hope of resurrection. No 
proposition in all theology is more certain 
than this: for it is everywhere stated most 


Read “ for that 


plainly and expressly in the N. T. scriptures, 
especially in the Epistle to the Romans 
throughout almost the whole 5th chapter” 
(Bp. Bull, ‘Examen Censure, Anim.’ xvii. 
p. 208). “Fheodoret’s comment, “ For not 
on account of his forefather’s sin, but on 
account of his own, each man receives the 
doom of death,” is as directly opposed to St. 
Paul’s argument as it is to experience and 
theology: the error arises from confounding 
the sentence of bodily death, which through 
one man’s sin extended to all, with the sinner’s 
final doom. 


13, 14. St. Paul pursues the thought that 
‘Call sinned through one,” and that on this 
account death passed upon all. His proof is 
drawn from the case of those who died before 
a law was given, and rests on the principle 
already stated in iv. 15, that “where no law 
is, there is no transgression.” 

First he states as a known fact that during 
the period from Adam to Moses, that is, 
“ until the law, there was sin in the world.” 

But as “sin is not intputed,” not brought 
into account against the sinner (see Phile- 
mon wv. 18), “qwhen there is no law,” men could 
not then bring upon themselves the penalty of 
death, as Adam did, because they could not 
sin, as Adam, against a known law. There 
was sin, but not in the form of transgres- 
sion, and therefore not taken into account. 

Their own sin then was not the cause that 
men died. But they did die: “ death reigned 


Jrom Adam to Moses even over those who 


sinned not after the similitude of the 
transgression of Adam.” 

And as sin is the cause of death (v. 12), 
and Adam’s sin alone could be taken into 
account, they died through Adam’s sin. 
This is substantially Chrysostom’s interpre- 
tation. 

The unavoidable inference that through 
one man’s sin all died is only for a moment 
deferred ; in wy. 15, 17, and 1g it is affirmed 
in express terms. 

Meanwhile through the introduction of 
Adam’s name the Apostle is able to return 
to the comparison nin vw. 12. Thus 
the relative clause “who is the figure of bim 
that was to come” serves a double purpose: 
it implies indirectly the conclusion to be 
drawn from vv. 13, 14, that all sinned and 
died in Adam, who is thus a “figure” or a 
“type” of Him in whom all are justified 
and made alive; and it enables St. Paul to 
resume and complete his unfinished compari- 
son. 
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similitude of Adam’s transgression, 
who is the figure of him that was to 
come. 
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15 But not as the offence, so also 
is the free gift. For if through the 
offence of one many be dead, much 


This comparison is here confined to the 
effects in man of Adam’s sin and of Christ’s 
obedience: it does not embrace (as in 1 Cor. 
xv. 24-28) man’s lordship over the creatures 
as typical of Christ’s universal dominion in 
the “times of the restitution of all things.” 
Qur Authorised Version therefore rightly ren- 
ders, “ him which was to come,” not “ which 
és to come.” 


15. But not as the offence, so also is the free 
gift.) But not as the trespass, so also is the 
act of grace. The comparison between Adam 
and Christ is at the same time a contrast : they 
are alike in that they both stand at the head 
of the human race, and so extend the influence 
of their acts to all; unlike in the nature of 
those acts, and the consequences that flow 
from them. ‘Rabbi Yosé, the Galilaean 
said, ‘Come forth and learn the righteousness 
of the King Messiah, and the reward of the 
just from the first man, who received but 
one commandment, a prohibition, and trans- 
gressed it: consider how many deaths were 
inflicted upon himself, upon his own genera- 
tions, and upon those that followed them, 
till the end of all generations. Which attri- 
bute is the greater, the attribute of goodness, 
or the attribute of vengeance?’ He answered, 
‘The attribute of goodness is the greater; 
and the attribute of vengeance is the less; 
how much more, then, will the King Messiah, 
who endures affliction and pains for the 
transgressors (as it is written, ‘He was 
wounded,’ ¢o’c.), justify all generations! and 
this is what is meant, when it is said, ‘ And 
the Lord made the iniquity of us all meet upon 
bim.’” (Neubauer, ‘ Jewish Interpreters of 
Isai.,’ liti. p. 11.) 

The word rendered “the offence” is the 
same which is applied to Adam's sin in 
Wisdom x. 1, and there rendered “ bis fall”: 
in the Gospels it is translated “ trespass” 
(Mat. vi. 14; Mar. xi. 25). The strict con- 
trast to Adam's trespass is Christ’s obedience, 
but St. Paul, regarding them both chiefly in 
their influence on mankind, passes on at once 
to the effect of that obedience. namely the 
act of grace by which the effect of the tres- 
pass is annulled. On the various applica- 
tions of ydptopa see note on i. 11: here it 
indicates the act of God’s free grace in 


pardoning and justifying. 


For if through the offence of one many be: 


dead, much more the grace of God, and the gift 
by grace, which is by one man, Jesus Christ, 


bath abounded unto many.) Read: “ For if 


by the trespass of the one the many 


“died, much more did the grace of God 


and his gift abound unto the many ip 
the grace of the one man Jesus Christ.” 
“ Tf” does not here imply uncertainty, but 
lays a basis for argument: that “by the 
trespass of the one the many died,” has 
been already proved: much more certain is 
it that the grace abounded unto the many, 
for God’s grace flows more freely than His 
wrath. The word rendered “ gif?” (dwped) 
is used in the New Testament only of God’s 
greatest and best gifts, as Christ himself, the 
Holy Ghost, and his gifts (John iv. 10; Acts 
li, 38; Vill. 20; x. 45; 2 Cor. ix. 15; Eph. 
i. 8; iv. 7): here it means “the gif? of 
righteousness” (v.17). “The grace of God” 
and “Zis gift” differ only as cause and 
effect; their essential unity is perhaps indi- 
cated in the Greek by the singular number of 
the verb which follows. 

“The grace of God” abounded “in the 
grace of the one man Christ Jesus,” even 
as the water of the fountain abounds in the 
river. 

“The grace abounded” in the sense that it 
was not limited to a reversal of the effects of 
Adam’s sin: it did not restore in the same 
form that which had been lost in Adam, but 
bestowed far more in new and better gifts. 
The penalty of death is not abolished: but 
a new life is imparted, in which death 
Itself is to be swallowed up at the resurrec- 
tion: man is not put back into that unstable 
innocence from which Adam fell, but his 
sins are forgiven: the corruption of nature, 
which we inherit prior to any exercise of our 
own will, is compensated by those secret 
influences of the Spirit wherein He strives 
with us even against our will. And to 
those who will accept the grace, it brings 
both greater abundance of grace here, and 
the sure hope of glory hereafter. 

“The many” unto whom the gift abounded 
“by the grace of the one man Christ 
Jesus” must include “tho many” who 
died “by the trespass of the one.” 

The gift “ abounded unto the many,” inas- 
much as Christ’s redeeming work has won 
grace for all men: there is no limit in the 
gift itself, but only in man’s wiliingness to 
accept it. 

The Authorised Version loses the full 
meaning of the expression “the one man,” 
that is the head and representative of 
mankind, “ the last Adam,” the beginning of 
the new creation, ‘the firstborn among many 
brethren” (Rom. vill. 39). 
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more the grace of God, and the gift 17 For if "by one man’s offence pill 


by grace, which 1s by one man, Jesus 
Christ, hath abounded unto many. 

16 And not as st was by one that 
sinned, so is the gift: for the judg- 
ment was by one to condemnation, 
but the free gift 1s of many offences 
unto justification. 


death reigned by one; much more 
they which receive abundance of 
grace and of the gift of righteousness 
shall reign in life by one, Jesus 
Christ.) 

18 Therefore as 'by the offence! 0 
of one judgment came upon all men” 


16. And not as it was by one that sinned, so 
ts the gif?:| This should be rendered as one 
clause: “aud the gift is not as through 
one having sinned.” 

In v. 15 the argument depends on the 
contrast in the nature of the trespass and the 
gift, that is of sin and grace: in v. 16 the 
contrast refers, not to quality, but to quantity ; 
the gift of justification is greater than the 
condemnation, because it is occasioned, not 
by one offence, but by many. Adam received 
a law with a definite penalty attached to it; 
his sin was therefore a distinct and formal 
“trespass,” which was at once “ imputed” or 
taken into account. The command had been 
given to Adam while he was yet alone, 
“Thou shalt not eat,” “in the day that thou 
eatest, thou shalt surely die:” so to Adam 
alone is the condemnation addressed, “ Dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” 
But the sentence thus pronounced upon our 
first father alone extended in its effects to all 
his children: “the judgment was from one 
unto condemnation.” It was otherwise with 
the gift: “the gift was not as through 
one having sinned.” The one trespass 
from which judgment proceeded was fol- 
lowed (ahen and bow we shall be told after- 
wards), by many trespasses, every one of 
which deserving condemnation became a 
fresh occasion for unmerited forgiveness : 
thus “the free gift was from many tres- 
passes unto justification. ‘‘ Condemnation” 
(xaraxptya) and justification (8cxaiwpa) here 
correspond to each other: each describes not 
an act in process, but an act done, a sentence 
passed. As one judgment unto condemna- 
tion extended to all, so for all there is but 
one free gift unto justification, the applica- 
tion ot which to each believer is expressed by 
a different form of the word as a “ justifying ” 


(wv. 18). 


17. The statement that “the free gift 
ts unto justification,” (v. 16), is now con- 
firmed from the certainty that a still greater 
blessing will follow. The argument is no 
mere repetition of v.15: it gathers up and 
Carries onward the results already attained in 
vv. 15,16; but it also adds a new contrast 
between the reign of death and the reign of 
the justified in life 


The conclusion of v. 15, that “the grace 
of God and his gift abounded unto the 
many,” is here assumed in the words “they 
which receive the abundance of the grace 
and of the gift of righteousness.” 

The conclusion of v. 16 is also assumed 
in the same clause: for as “the free gift is 
unto justification,” it is now more closely de- 
fined as “the gift of righteousness” and as 
received now. . 

They then who receive this gift of right- 
eousness now will surely receive also the gift 
of life hereafter. 

This assurance is not made to depend solely 
on the intrinsic connection between righteous- 
ness and life: it is made doubly sure by the 
contrast with the gloomy reign of sin and 
death. 


For if by one man's offence.| The reading 
represented in the margin (“by one offence ”) 
has been adopted by some critics; but it 
has less authority, and does not agree so 
well with the corresponding clause at the 
end of the verse. Translate: “For if by 
the trespass of the one death reigned 
through the one, much more they which 
receive the abundance of the grace and of 
the gift of righteousness shall reign in life 
through the one, Jesus Christ.” 

We may notice a difference of expression 
in the two clauses. ‘ Death reigned” ; under 
his tyranny man’s free agency is destroyed : 
the justified shall themselves “ reign in life’”’; 
for life eternal is the element in which man’s 
personal and conscious activity shall find its 
glorious development. The blessing here 
promised is far more than the restoration of 
what was lost through Adam: it is promised 
therefore not to all unconditionally, but to 
those who accept that gift of righteousness 
which is offered to all. 


18. Therefore as by the offence of one judg- 
ment came upon all men to condemnation; 
even so by the righteousness of one the free 
gift came upon all men unto justification of life.) 
This verse gathers up the various contrasts 
of the whole passage (vv. 12-17) in a sum= 
mary conclusion. 

That the marginal renderings are the more 
correct, will be seen by comparing in the 
Greek v. 18 with v.19. The Authorised 
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! Or, 6 to condemnation; even so 'by the 
one vight- 


19 For as by one man’s disobe- 
cousness. righteousness of one the free gift 


dience many were made sinners, so 


came upon all men unto justification 
of life. 


Version supplies in the first clause “ judg- 
ment came,” and in the second “the free 
gift came”: on grammatical and rhetorical 
rrounds it is inconceivable that two subjects 
standing in contrast could both be thus 
omitted. 

There is no complete proposition, but a 
kind of exclamation, which is perfectly intel- 
higible without any addition. 

“So then as through one trespass, unto 
all men, to condemnation; so also 
through one justificatory sentence, 
unto all men, to justification of life.” 

St. Paul does not repeat the strictly logical 
contrast of v. 16, between “trespass” and 
“gift of grace,” “condemnation” and “jus- 
tiflcatory sentence;” but advancing upon 
that conclusion, he now sets against the “ one 
trespass” the “one justifioatory sen- 
tence,” and against the ‘ condemnation,” as 
reaching to all, the justifying process, or 
“justification of life” unto all. 

The words “ all men” must have the same 
extent in both clauses: and asthe condemna- 
tion passed upon ‘“a// men” in the proper 
sense of the word “ail,” so the “ one justifi- 
catory sentence” leads in God's purpose 
unto justification of life for all. The realisa- 
tion of this purpose in individual men de- 
pends upon their accepting by faith the 
justification designed for them. But it is not 
St. Paul’s purpose to bring out here, more 
fully than he has already done in v. 17, this 
subjective condition of justification; he is 
speaking of the one justification through 
Christ as equally comprehensive with the one 
condemnation through Adam. 

justification of life} “A justification by 
- which we are recalled from the death of sin 
unto the life of grace and glory” (Corn. a 
Lapide). This interpretation is confirmed 
by wv. a1, “that grace might reign through 
righteousness unto eternal life.’ Compare 
Bull, ‘ Exam. Censure,’ Anim. iii. 

The genitive expresses the effect or pur- 
pose: “ justification” is unto, or in order to, 
“ life” (Winer, § 30; Green, § 270). 


19. One point in the comparison is still in- 
complete. Adam's “ trespass” has been con- 
trasted, not, as we mizht have expected, with 
Christ's obedience, but with the moving 
cause of that obedience, His grace (wv. 15), 
and with the result purchased by His obedi- 
ence. and bestowed by His grace, “ the gift 
of righteousness” (v. 17), and the “justifi- 
eatory sentence” (v. 13). 


by the obedience of one shall many 
be made righteous. 


It remains to show the means by which 
Christ’s grace wrought these effects, viz., His 
obedience itself, and so to present the exact 
contrast to that one transyression, by which 
ali were made sinners. This is now done, 
and the summary given in v. 18 is thereby 
explained and confirmed. 

“* For as by the disobedience of the one man 
the many were made sinners, so also by the 
obedience of the one shall the many be made 
righteous.” 

The words “ qwere made sinners” have been 
very variously interpreted : ‘‘ became sinners, ’ 
—‘ were proved to be,” were regarded and 
treated as being sinners,”—these all miss the 
exact force of the word (xa@iorac6a:), which 
points to the formal essence, to that which 
constitutes men sinners, St. Paul has shown 
in vw. 13 that sin may exist without being 
taken into account, L c¢., without formally 
constituting the man a sinner. But Adam’s 
disobedience, being a formal transzression, 
caused an essential and formal change in his 
moral state: he and all his descendants 
were at once formally constituted sinners 
(‘‘ peccatores constituti sunt,” Vulgate), and 
as such were subjected to death. ‘lhe clause 
states explicitly, what is already contained in 
v. 12, that “through one man....all sinned.” 

As Adam’s disobedience consisted in one 
Single act, so by the obedience contrasted 
with it, we must understand the one crown- 
ing act of Christ’s obedience (Phil. ii. 8), His 
submission to death. Yet this death in its 
atoning power presupposes a sinless life: one 
act constitutes disobedience, but a perfect life 
is needful to a complete obedience. 

The effect of Christ’s obedience, like that 
of Adam’s disubedience, is in its objective 
aspect universal and immediate. If we look 
only to Christ’s work, and God's gift, all is at 
once completed. As in Adam the many 
were made sinners prior to any consideration 
of their own sins; so in Christ, solely on 
account of the merits of His obedience, apart 
from, and prior to any righteous deeds or 
dispositions of their own, the many shall “ be 
made righteous” (katacta@noovtat) i. e. not 
merely declared righteous, or put into the 
position of righteous men, and treated as 
such, but constituted righteous. 

For as our union with Adam made us all 
participators in the effects of his transgres- 
sion, and thereby constituted us sinners; $0 
union with Christ, who ts our righteousness, 
is that which constitutes us essentially and 
formally righteous. 


Vv. 20—21.] 


20 Moreover the law entered, 
that the offence might abound. But 
where sin abounded grace did much 
more abound : 
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21 That as sin hath reigned unto 
death, even so might grace reign 
through righteousness unto eternal 


life by Jesus Christ our Lord. 


The ideas of inherent sin and inherent 
righteousness belong to the following chap- 
ters: to introduce them by anticipation here 
is to confuse the Apostle’s argument, which 
here regards justification in its objective as- 
pect, as wrought by God through Christ. 

The future “ shall be made righteous,’ does 
not refer to the future judgment, for it is not 
St. Paul’s habit to view justification as some- 
thing future, but as present, and already at- 
tained. It is because justification, though 
perfected on Christ’s part in one act, extends 
onwards in its effect to generations yet un- 
born, that it is described as future. 


90. Morcover the law entered, that the 
offence might abound.) “But law came 
in beside, that the trespass might be 
multiplied.” 

As the sin of Adam and the grace of Christ 
have been presented as the main elements 
and moving powers in man’s history, the 
question naturally occurs—what was the 
purpose of the law? What was its relation 
to sin and to righteousness ? 

Besides this general association with the 
preceding passage, the law has been ex- 
pressly mentioned in it: ‘Until the law sin 
qwas in the world; but sin is not imputed where 
there is no law,” v.13. Why then, it may be 
asked, was the law given? What purpose did 
it serve ? 

Again, in v. 16, the one offence of Adam is 
contrasted with “ many trespasses.” Whence 
came these many trespasses? That question 
is now answered. 

Sin had come into the world before (v. 12), 
and remained in the world (v. 13): but sin 
without law is not taken into account (v.13), 
and does not constitute trespass or trans- 
gression (iv. 15): therefore law eame in 
beside (sin), in order that the trespass might 
be multipliod Compare Gal. iii. 19, “ The 
law was added because of (for the sake of) 
transgressions.” 

Do these words attribute to God, as the 
author of the law, the purpose of increasing 
sin? 

To answer this question fully here, would 
be to anticipate the course of St. Paul’s own 
argument; for in c. vil. he enters into a full 
discussion of the nature and effect of the 
law. At present we must notice only such 
points as arise directly out of this passage. 

1. According to Chrysostom and other 
Greek commentators, it is only an effect of 
the law, not a purpose, that is stated. But 


this interpretation weakens the natural force 
of the Apostle’s words, and only partially 
solves the difficulty: for an effect of the law 
must have been foreseen, and therefore in 
some sense included in its purpose. 

2. The words mean, not “that the trespass 
might increase” merely in man’s conscious- 
ness and knowledge of it, but “might be 
multiplied actually”: this sense is also re- 
quired by the connexion with the ‘many 
offences” in wv. 16, which cannot but be 
actual. 
sae on the other hand we must observe 

t—. 

3. The purpose stated is not that sin, but 
that “the trespass” might increase ; that sin 
which already existed, however dormant or 
unrecognised (vii. 7, 8, 13), might take the 
definite form of active “ trespass,” or transgres- 
sion of a known law. That siz itself increased 
is stated in the next clause, not as a purpose, 
but as an effect, and that an effect overruled 
for good by the superabundance of grace. 

4. The increase of the trespass is not the 
primary purpose of the law, corresponding to 
God’s principal or signified will, which is that 
men should observe the law to do it. Com- 
pare Hooker, ‘Eccl. Pol.’ B. v. Appendix L, 
Pp. 573, in Keble’s edition. 

5. It is not the ultimate purpose of the law, 
but only an intermediate purpose, a mean to 
an end: the ultimate purpose is “that grace 
might reign through righteousness.” (v. 21.) 


But where sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound.| The Authorised Version uses the 
same word “ abound” for two different Greek 
words: render, “ but where sin multiplied, 
grace superabounded,” so as to surpass the 
increase of sin. 


21. “In this, God acted, not with cruelty 

but for the purpose of healing. For some- 
times a man thinks himself whole, and is sick; 
and inasmuch as he is sick, and perceives it 
not, he seeks not a physician: the disease is 
increased, the inconvenience grows, the phy- 
sician is sought, and all is healed” (Augustine, 
Ps. cii. 15). 
_ Here St. Paul speaks more strongly of the 
increased power of sin, when the remedy ap- 
pears, and God’s full purpose is declared. 
Yet he does not say, as in the Authorised 
Version, “Sin hath reigned unto death,” but 
“in death,” as a province which it had won, 
and wherein it exercised its dominion. Death 
therefore, must be understood in the same 
sense, as IN wv. 12, 14. 
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But the reign of sin and death has been 
overpowered by the superabundance of grace, 
“that grace might reign UNTO eternal life.” 
Grace Is conquering, and has yet to conquer, 
the kingdom of sin and death, before it can 
enter into the full possession of its own king- 
dom. This conquest it carries on through 
its own royal gift of “righteousness :” the 
boundless realm unto which it shall attain, but 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 


The Margin, “let us have peace with God,” 
represents a reading ¢€yapev attested by a 
great majority of uncial MSS., Versions, and 
Fathers, and adopted by Tischendorf (8), 
Tregelles, Westcott, Fritzsche, Hofmann, 
&c. On the other hand, ¢yopey is found in 
B* &* F G (not in f g) P, most cursives, the 
later Syriac, and a few Fathers, including 
probably Tertullian, who seems to be wrongly 
claimed for the other reading: €yopey is pre- 
ferred on internal grounds by Meyer, De 
Wette, Lange, Philippi, Reiche, Cremer, 
Scrivener, McClellan, Alford, Wordsworth. 

There is a similar variation between éyopev 
and ¢ywpuev in Hebrews xii. 28. Here the 
reading éxywpev, having so great a preponder- 
ance of external testimony, the first duty of 
candid criticism is to consider whether it 
offers any meaning in harmony with the 
context. 

1. Fritzsche, who prefers é¢yopev, writes 
thus: “It is evident that, if you replace 
€xwpev In Vv. I, kavyopeba in vv. 2, 3 18 Con- 
junctive, not Indicative.” But Fritzsche has 
overlooked the fact that the Conjunctive 
Mood is absolutely excluded by the cate- 
gorical negative (ov) which follows: the 
force of this argument is not affected by the 
various reading xavydpevot, V. 3. 

2. Hofmann, avoiding Fritzsche’s error, 
throws the emphasis on the words “ through 
Jesus Christ,” and makes the two clauses 
kal €oynxapev and xai xavyopeba parallel to 
each other. “ Because it is Jesus Christ 
through whom we not only have had our 
access to this grace wherein we stand, but 
also rejoice in hope of the glory of God; 
therefore we may Ee exhorted that through 
Him we should let our relation to God be a 
relation of peace.” 

To this interpretation, which is substan- 
tially that of Origen and Chrysostom, several 
cbjections are made. 

(1) “ The emphasis, which obviously rests 
in the first instance on 8:natwOévres and then 
on eipnyny, is taken to lie on &a rov Kupiov 
ny. I. X.” (Meyer). 

We may answer that these important 
words are naturally brought as close as pos 
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which will still stretch out for ever and ever 
before it, is “eternal life.” 

Once again in sight of that kingdom our 
thoughts are turned to the King Himself. 
““Of Adam we hear no more: Christ alone is 
remembered” (Bengel). Grace shall “ reign 
through righteousness unto eternal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


on vu. 1, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12. 


sible to the relative clause dependent on 
them, and at the same time receive the em- 
phasis which belongs to the close of the 
sentence. 

(2) The exhortation, “let us have peace 
with God, and not become His enemies 
again through fresh sins,” is said to be out of 
place in this sth chapter, throughout which 
St. Paul is stating the actual effects of justi- 
fication, “ awe buve peace with God,” and “ we 
rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” 

To this we may reply, that the Apostle, 
beginning his exhortation in v. 1, and 
grounding it upon the benefits already re- 
ceived through Christ, is led on into a fuller 
statement of the nature, cause, and extent of 
those benefits (wv. 3-21), and only resumes 
his practical exhortation in vi. 1. 

(3) Mr. Scrivener concludes, “that the 
itacism w for o, so familiar to all collators of 
Greek manuscripts, crept into some very 
early copy, from which it was propagated 
among our most venerable cqdices, even 
those from which the earliest versions were 
made :—that this is one out of a small 
number of well-ascertained cases in which 
the united testimonies of the best authorities 
conspire in giving a worse reading than that 
preserved by later and (for the most part) 
quite inferior copies.” 

Against this we may fairly set the opposite 
conclusion of Tischendorf that the testi- 
mony for éyouew is obviously overpowered 
by that in favour of ¢yapev, and therefore 
“ €ywpev cannot be rejected unless it be alto- 
gether inappropriate, and inappropriate it 
seemingly is not.” 

Without presuming to decide between 
such accomplished critics, we are bound to 
express our own opinion that the internal 
grounds of objection to ¢ywpev are not suffi- 
cient to outweigh the great preponderance 
of external testimony in its favour: but in a 
case where scholars of the greatest authority 
differ so widely, we think it better to retain 
in our footnotes and revised Version the 
reading of the received Text. 


6. I. “Ere yap Xpioros dvrwv ney avbevion 
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card xaipdv trrép doeBav aréBbavey. This is 
the reading of the Textus Receptus, and is 
found in Dt K P 17 37 47 Arm. 

II. The same reading with the addition 
of a second ér after auéevay is found in 
x AC D®* 31 (istud omnium corruptionum 
receptaculum, Reiche) 137 Syr’. 

III. Instead of érs ydp the following varia- 
tions are found : 


(1) ef ye B fuld. <Aeth. 

(2) ei yap Cop. Isid. Pelus. August. 
(“ si enim,” Epist. 149, De 
Pecc. Merit. 1. 43) 

(3) ef de 


Syr. (Schaaf) 
L 


4) €re Be 
5) eis ri yap DFG 
ut quid enim d e f g Vulg. Iren. 
Faustin. 


Of these authorities B D® F G August. 
add the second ér: after acevo. 

On this evidence we have to make the 
following remarks. 

(a) The position of the first ers, separated 
by Xprorés from the words to which it be- 
longs (dvrwv nuay doGevay) is very unusual. 
Reiche in his Critical Commentary excuses 
it on the ground that St. Paul wished to give 
emphasis to both thoughts, (1) that it was 
Christ the Son of God who died; (2) that He 
died while we were yet sinners. But this 
explanation is far from satisfactory. 

(b) The double é has never been satis- 
factorily explained, and the connexion which 
Tischendorf indicates by his punctuation, 
évrav nuayv axGevav ér, is opposed to the 
tule, universally observed in the N. T., 
that ¢r. in a Participial clause precedes the 
Participle. 

On the other hand, the repetition of ézs 
is very easily explained by the confusion of 
the various readings, 

(c) Of the variations for ér: yap the most 
noticeable ts III. (5) eis ri yap. It is thought 
by Reiche to have been formed from the 
Latin “ ut quid enim,” and “ ut quid ” is used 
in the Vulgate for eis ri, e.g. Matt. xxvi. 8, 
Mar. xiv. 4, as well as for iva ri, Matt. ix. 4, 
XXvii. 46, Lu. xiii, 7, Acts vii. 26, x Cor. 
X. 29. 

Stieren (Irenzus, l. III.c. xvi. § 9) acutely 
remarks that Irenzus seems to have read iva 
ri yaa. We may add, that owing to the 

receding nfxv, «va re would easily lose its 

t syllable, and the remaining letters ar: be 
changed into ert. “Iva ri ydp, or eis ri yap, 
with the same general sense as the received 
reading, would give a livelier soe the ex- 
pression: “ For to what purpose (if our ho 
is after all to disappoint us) did Christ dle, 
&c.?” 

Dr. Westcott (‘ Dict. Bib.’ ii. 530a) sug- 


gests that there is a corruption earlier than 
any remaining document. We believe that 
the original reading is represented in the 
Latin “ut quid enim-Christus, quum adhuc 
infirmi essemus, secundum tempus pro 
impiis mortuus est?” (Vulg. Iren. &c.), and 
that it ran thus: iva ri yap Xpioris ere aode- 
yay nav ovyrwy Kara xatpov tnép doeBaov 
aréOavev ; The position of ér: indicated by the 
Latin is confirmed by Epiphanius (Marcion, 
369), who quotes the words ér. évrov ney 
doGevev, in this order. 


7. Is there any distinction between iep 
8ixaiov and wmép tov ayabou ? 

(i.) The whole context, before and after, 
has reference to dying for men; and the anti- 
thesis both to doeBav (v. 6) and dpaprwday 
(v. 8), demands the masculine sense here in 
both adjectives. 

(ii.) The first sentence is virtually negative 
(yonis), and dixaiov therefore indefinite, and 
without the article; the affirmative sentence 
assumes a definite instance marked by the 
article (rov ayaGuv). 

(iii.) Is there any distinction or gradation 
of sense between 8ixacos and ayados ? 

Iren. I. xxvil. 1. roy pév Sixacoy, roy 8€ 
ayaddv tndpye. 

Clement. ‘ Hom.’ iv. c. 13. dyady pev os 
perapehopévars yxapt(opevoy ta dyuaprnpara, 
Sixatov 8€ ws éxaoT@ peta THY peTavoiay 
nar’ afiay roy mempaypevwy éereécovra. 

Ammonius, xaxds movnpod d:apeper Sowep 
6 dxaxos rov ayaGovd. 

Phavorinus, dya 06s 6 ra naa yapi(opevos 
apbovas. - . 

Xenoph. ‘ Agesil.’ xi. § 8, ypnyaci ye pny ov 
pévov Sixaiws adda xai tAevdepiws ExpyTo, 
rp péev Sixaig dpxeiw nyoupevos €av rd 
GAAdrpia, TH BE édevOepig Kai rdv éavrov 
mporwpeAnreov eivat. 

From these and other passages, adduced 
by various Commentators, the distinction is 

ear. 

That it is retained in the N. T. see Matt. 
xXx. 1§; Lu. xxiii. 50;“Rom. vii. 12; Trench, 
‘N. T. Synonymes,’ 2nd Series, dya6wowvn ; 
Cremer’s ‘Lexicon’ (aya@cs) and Grimm, 
‘Clavis N. T. Philol.’ 

If, as many think, there is no difference or 
gradation between dixatos and aya@ds in the 
present passage, its meaning is: ‘“‘ For scarcely 
for a righteous man will any die: scarcely I 
say, for perhaps for such a man some one may 
even dare to die.” 

(a) The second sentence is in this case 
certainly superfluous ; for in poAts ‘‘ scarcely ” 
with the improbability, the possibility also is 
implied. 

The needless modification only weakens 
the previous statement ; and Jerome's admis- 
sion “pendulo gradu sententiam temperat.’ 
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describes a mode of reasoning very unlike St. 
Paul's. But if dyads describes a more gene- 
rous and attractive quality than &8ixacos, then 
there is reason for noticing the possible ex- 
ception: what will Sardly be done for the 
man who is merely just, may perbaps be 
done for the good and generous man. 

(4) Meyer argues that the Apostle’s object 
is “to make the character of the man for 
whom some one might perhaps make this 
self-sacrifice, more distinctly felt, for the sake 
of the contrast :” an argument which tends 
to prove, not that dyads is a simple equivalent 
to Sixaos, but that it is more forcible and 
emphatic. Its prominent position at the be- 
ginning of the sentence points the same way. 

(c) Again, it is urged that dixacos cannot 
mean simply a just, honest, upright man, but 
must have the wider sense “ righteous,” i. . 
righteous before God, as well as before man, 
because of the contrast with duaprwAdy», v. 8. 

Meyer here falls into confusion, from not 
observing that in the actual case of Christ's 
dying for man, dyaproAds, éxOpos, and daeBns 
describe man’s character “coram Deo:” 
while in the illustration, where man dies for 
his fellow man, @ixatcos and dyads are 
both limited to human relations, and have 
their distinct and proper meaning. 


8. died for.|_ I.e. “in behalf of” trép; not 
“instead cf” avri. When David cries, 
“Would God I had died for thee, O Ab- 
salom my son, my son!” (2 Sam. xviii. 33), 
we find in the LXX avri cov. But in fact 
avri is never used of Christ’s dying for us, 
and “ in doctrinal passages relating to Christ’s 
death (Gal. iii. 13; Rom. v. 6, 8; xiv. 15; 
1 Pet. tii. 18, &c.), it is not justifiable to 
render umép nay, and the like, rigorously 
by ‘instead of,’ merely on account of such 
parallel passages as Matt. xx. 28, Avrpov avr} 
moddov.” (Winer, ‘Gr. N. T.’, part iii., sect. 
47, E. T.) 

When Pylades would die for Orestes, or 
Alcestis for her husband, various prepositions 
may be used, avri, inép, mepi, mpd: but 
each has its own proper meaning. For 
évnoxew with tmép, see Kur. ‘ Alcestis,’ 155, 
284, 682, 690, 7o1; with dvri, 434, 524, 
716. That avri expresses the bare external 
substitution of one for another, is evident 
from such passages as the following :— 

€y® oe mpeaBevovaa xavri ris euns 

Puxns xaracticaca pas 1d8° eiropav. 

(‘ Alc.’ 283.) 
av viv yevou roiad’ dvr’ épov pyrnp rexvors. 
(ib. 377.) 

OU Toy avras érAas moow avi was 

apeiWas Wuxas e€& “Aida. (ib. 461.) 

This proper sense of avri could not pos- 
sibly be expressed by iép; nor can apri 
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express the sense of trép, “on behalf of,” 
“for the good of,” derived from its use in the 
local sense of bending “ over” one to protect 
and defend him. Compare 2 Macc. viii. 21, 
€roiwous Umép tev vopwv kai rhs marpidos 
aroOuncxey, also vi. 28; vii. 9; and Ignat. 
ad Rom. 4, tarép Geov arobvnckw. 

In the passages cited by Raphel on Rom. 
v. 8, and accepted by Magee as “indis- 
putable” (‘ Atonement,’ i. 245), the idea of 
substitution is not conveyed by treép, but 
by the context. See especially Xen. ‘ Anab.’ 
VII. iv. 9. 


11. ob pévow 8¢, adda xai xavydpeba. All 
modern Editors read xavyepevor with 8 BC 
D, &c. The reading cavyopebu may be due 
to v. 3, and to the difficulty of tinding an 
regular construction for the Participle, whic 
is still variously explained. 

(1) “And not only [as reconciled], but 
also as those who rejoice in God” (Meyer). 

For this view it may be said that the greater 
the present blessing, the more certain is the 
future salvation. Now the reconciliation 
mentioned in verse ro, does not fully express 
the blessing upon which the believer has 
already entered, for this includes also a joy- 
ful confidence in God. 

It is, however, much more simple to refer 

ov fee 8¢ to the principal thought cwé@nad- 
peCa. 
(2) “And not only [shall be saved], but 
also saved in such a manner that we shall 
rejoice in our salvation” (Fritzsche, Godet, 
Winer, § 45). 

In this, as in the former explanation, the 
sense appears to be sacrificed to the gram- 
mar, for it is more natural that cavyopevo:, 
like xavyopeOa in vv. 2, 3, should refer to a 
present rejoicing. 

(3) And not only [shall be saved], but we 
also rejoice in God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, through whom we have now received 
the reconciliation.” 

This is the interpretation of Origen, in 
Cramer’s ‘ Catena,’ and of Theodoret: it ad- 
mits a slight irregularity of construction, but 
tains the natural meaning of the passage. 


12. For the use of ¢¢’ 6 in classical authors, 
see Thuc. i. 113, Polyb. ‘ Hist.’ i. 59, where 
the future indicative follows; and Xenoph. 
‘ Agesilaus ’ iv. 1, ‘ Hellen.’ ii. c. 2, § a0, where 
the infinitive follows. ° 

The present or past indicative seems to be 
rare; but an example is given by Phavorinus: 
ép’ & avri rov 8idre A€yovow ‘Arrexol pera 
mveupateov SacroAns’ olov, €p’ S rv xAomhy 
eipyaow. 

In 2 Cor. v. 4, and in Rom. v. 12, it is well 
rendered in the Authorised Version “for 
that.” 


V. 1—2,] 


These two passages are discussed by Pho- 
tius, Epist. 14 (ed. J. N. Baletta, 1864) rovrov 
89 rv Sidvorav of pev “eh? O6—re@ Addy,” 
oi b8é “ é¢’ @ Oavire” cuvvmaxovorres 
arodidcactv. epoi d¢ ovdérepow Boxe’ ovde yap 
Tt cuvaraxovery det, avrdbev Exovros Trou pyrov 
Thy evréAeccav’ ro yap “ éd’® mavres juaprov” 
yoy ov xpogamov Tivos, od’ oloy mpocorro” 
Secxrixov €ortv, aAX’ airias padtora tapacTa= 
rexow otov, “ed & mavres jpaprov=dc0re 
nayres Huaproy.” x.7T.d. 


In Phil. iii. 12, the only other passage of the 
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1 We may not livein sin, 2 for we are dead 
unto st, 3 as appeareth by our baptism. 12 
Let not sin ragn any more, 18 because we 
have yielded ourselues to the service of right- 
cousness, 23 and for that death ts the wages 
of sin. 
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New Testament in which é’ 6 is used, the 
same sense is very suitable. cum #4 rd 
“ep 3” “ éredn” vee, iva ovrws 7° BimKe be 
ef xaraddSo, ered xayo caredAnppOny. 

In all three passages éf’ & seems to be 
equivalent to émi rovr@ r@ Ady@ ori. 

That one so understood the passage 
seems probable from his paraphrase of it, 
‘Comm. in Evang. Joh.’ tom. xx. § 33: Oani- 
rov eis mavras avOpwrous ded AvObros emi r@ 
rayras nuaptyKévat. 


HAT = shall we say then? 
Shall we continue in sin, 
that grace may abound? 
2 God forbid. How shall we, 
that are dead to sin, live any longer 
therein ? 


CHap. VI.—THE MORAL EFFECTS OF 
JUSTIFICATION. 


The purpose of the chapter is to show that 
“the righteousness of God” revealed in the 
Gospel, and described in the preceding 
chapters, so far from affording any pretext 
for immorality, is the only sure foundation of 
practical holiness. 


1, What shall we say then? Shall we con- 
tinue in sin, that grace may abound?] We 
have already seen (111. 8) that the doctrine of 
justification by faith without works of law 
was commonly misrepresented by enemies as 
an encouragement to do evi, that good might 
come; and apart from any such calumny 
there was some real danger that the doctrine 
might be abused (Gal. v. 13). 

In passing on, therefore, to consider jts 
moral consequences, St. Paul first brings for- 
ward, in the form of a question for delibera- 
tion, the objection which might be made to 
his statement in ch. v. 20, 21, concerning the 
purpose of the law, and its relation to sin and 
grace 


t shall we say then?” What infer- 
ence shall we draw for our moral guidance 
from the fact that, “where sin multiplied, 
grace did superabound?t” Are we to 
continue in sin, in order that God’s “ grace 
may be multiplied,” and be more abun- 
dantly displayed ? 

’"Entpevwpev, the genuine reading, is the 
subjunctive of deliberation. 

2. God forbid.| See ch. iii. 4. The thought 


is tirst deprecated as impious, and then refuted 
as absurd. 


How shall we, that are dead to sin, live any 
longer therein?| Read, “We that died to 
sin, how shall we /ive any longer therein?” 
The relative clause, placed first for the sake 
of emphasis, gives a characteristic defini- 
tion of believers, which shows the absurdity 
of supposing that they are to “continue in 
SIN, 
The aorist, too, must be properly rendered : 
“we that died to sin,” not “qe that are 
dead ;” for it is a mere truism to say that to 
live in sin is inconsistent with a continued and 
present deadness to its influence, and what the 
Apostle means is that to /ive in sin is incon- 
sistent with Saving once died to it. To have 
shared Christ’s death, in the moral sense, is 
the sure prelude to sharing His new life. 
The question “ How?’ implies here not a 
physical impossibility, but a moral contradic- 
tion. 

To hive in sin means more than to “ continue 
in sin:” it is to have sin for the element in 
which we live, the moral atmosphere which 
our souls breathe. 

The expression “dying unto sin” is first 
found in this passage, though St. Paul in an 
earlier epistle speaks of “ dying to the law ” 
(Gal. ii. 19; vi. 14; Rom. vii. 4; 1 Pet. ii. 
a4.) It means to be released from alt power 
and influence of sin, as a slave is by death 
released from the power of his master: see 
note on v. 7. 

Lest the phrase “died to sin” should 
seem strange and unintelligible, the Apostle 
checks himself and explains it; yet even in 
his mode of doing this he implies that 
his readers ought not to need an explana- 
tion. 
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3 Know ye not, that so many 


Or, ere. of us as 'were baptized into Jesus 


Christ were baptized into his death? 
4 Therefore we are buried with 


3. Know ye not) “Or know ye not.” The 
word “or” points to the only alternative: if 
they do not understand what it is to “ bave 
died to sin,” they must be ignorant of the 
meaning and effect of their baptism; and the 
very thought of such ignorance gives atone of 
reproof to the question. 

Here (as in v. 11), instead of “Jesus Christ,” 
the rizht order is “Christ Jesus;” the Me- 
diatorial name holds the emphatic position 
here, and is used alone in the following con- 
text (wv. 4, 8, 9), because He into whom we 
are baptized is the head, with whom all the 
membcrs are united in one body. 

To be “baptized into Christ” is to be 
brought by baptism into union with Him: 
but the original word represents this union 
in a vivid picture, which we can only repro- 
duce by using some less familiar word,—‘“ im- 
mersed into Christ,” ‘immersed into bis death.” 
So the Israelites are said figuratively to have 
been “ a// baptized unto (into) Moses in the cloud 
and in the sea” (1 Cor. x. 2), because the result 
of their passing under the cloud and through 
the waters was that “they believed the 
Lord and his servant Moses” (Ex. xiv. 31), 
and were thus united with Moses as their 
deliverer whom they trusted, their leader 
whom they followed, and their mediator in 
whose covenant they shared. Com also 
1 Cor. xii. 13, and Gal. iii, 27, 1n which 
passages, as here, the union with Christ 
in baptism is expressly ascribed to all who 
are baptized, because it is a gift of God 
bestowed freely on all, though from its very 
nature dependent on a right use for its con- 
tinued efficacy. 

Christ’s death, burial, and resurrection 
being necessary steps in the process by which 
He unites us to Himself in a new life, to 
be “baptized into Christ” is to be brought 
into union with His death (v. 3), His burial 
(v. 4), His resurrection (v. 5). 


baptized into his death.) The union with 
Christ into which we enter by baptism is thus 
more closely defined first as union with His 
death; but the death of Christ has various 
aspects, and the context must determine in 
which of these it 1s presented. This is clearly 
stated in v. 10: “in that be died, be died unto 
sin once.” His death is here viewed as the final 
and complete deliverance from a life in which 
for our sakes He had been subject to condi- 
tions imposed by our sins; and this sense 
exactly corresponds with the thought which 
led to the mention of Christ’s death, “ How 
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[v. 3—4. 


him by baptism into death: that like 

as Christ was raised up from the dead 

7 the glory of the Father, even so we 
S 


o should walk in newness of life. 


shall we that died to sin, lve any longer 
therein?” 

Thus the moral character of the whole life 
of faith is determined in the very act by which 
man enters into that life. 


4, Therefore we are buried with him by bap- 
tism into death.) “We were buried there- 
fore with him by our baptism into his 
death.” Assuming his readers’ assent to the 
fact that “we were baptized into Christ’s 
death,” St. Paul proceeds to state (1) its im- 
mediate consequence, we were buried with 
him,” and (2) its final purpose, that we might 
be, like Him, raised up to 2 new life. 

The expression, “we were buried,” may 
have been suggested by the momentary burial 
beneath the bapti:mal water (see Bingham, 
‘Antiq.’ XI. xi. § 4): it declares in the 
strongest manner our union with Christ in 
death, and our entire separation from the for- 
mer lite in which sin reigned. But burial, 
bi ing a sign and seal which attests the reality 
of death, serves also to attest the reality of 
the resurrection: hence the signincance which 
St. Paul attaches to Christ's burial, and to 
our baptismal burial with Him; compare 
Col. tl. ra: “buried with him in baptism, 
avherein also ye are risen with him, through 
the faith of the operation of God, who bath 
raised him from the dead.” 


Christ was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father.| “Glory” is the manifes- 
tation of excellefice, and “the glory of the 
Father” includes all the excellence cf Deity 
that can be manifested: it is a more compre- 
hensive attribute than “ power,” which is the 
kifld of excellence especially manifested in the 
resurrection (ch. i. 43 1 Cor. vi. 14; 2 Cor. 
xii. 4; Eph. i. 19). 

Compare our Lord’s words concerning the 
resurrection of Lazarus: “ Said I not unto thee, 
that, if thou wouldest believe, thou shouldest see 
the glory of God?” (John xi. 40). 


“Christ was raised by the glory of the Father, 
not as Jacking strength Himselt, for He is the 
Lord of all powers, but because both Christ 
and His Apostles ascribe what is above man’s 
nature to the glory of the supreme nature ” 
(Cyril in Cramer's ‘Catena’). So Pearson 
shows with admirable force that “the raising 
of Christ is attributed to God the Father, but 
is not attributed to the Father alone.” Sce 
‘Exposition of the Creed,’ i. 301-304, and 
note on viii. 11. 

By “ newness of life” is meant “‘ newness ” of 


v. 5.] 


5 For if we have been planted 
together in the likeness of his death, 


the element of life, of the living animating 
principle, not the life that is lived day by day 
(Bios), but the life which liveth in us ({w7). 

On this most important distinction, see 
Trench, ‘N. T. Syn.,’ snd series, and the 
comment of Theodorus in Cramer’s ‘ Catena’ 
on this passage, that “‘ we ought to exhibit the 
conduct proper to that life (¢vdeixvvocGat rov 
Biov rns Cons éxeivns) into which we believe 
that we have been born through our baptism.” 
The conduct of life (Bios) is here expressed 
by the figure of “ wa/king,” as in the similar 
passage Gal. v. 25. Compare also Eph. v. a, 
“ gualk in love,” and Col, iv. 5, “ walk in wis- 
dom.” ‘The life in Christ is a new life, and 
this quality is made prominent by the substan- 
tival form, “ newness of life”: compare ch. 
vii. 6; and 1: Tim. vi. 17: Winer, ‘Gr.,’ 
§ xxxiv. 2. 

The “dife” imparted, as is shown in w. 5, 
is that of the risen Christ in His glorified 
humanity, of which the Apostle writes to the 
Colossians (ch. iii. 3, 4), “Ye are dead (Ye 
died), and your life is (has been) hidden with 
Christ in God. When Cérist, who is our 
life, shall appear, then shall ye also appear with 
bim in glory.” 

For an admirable comment on the doctrine 
of the passage, see Hooker, ‘ E. P.’ B*.V. ch. lvi. 
§ 6. ‘The sons of God have God's own na- 
tural Son as a second Adam from heaven, 
whose race and progeny they are by spiritual 
and heavenly birth.” § 7. “God made Eve of 
the rib of Adam. And his Church he frameth 
out of the very flesh, the very wounded and 
bleeding side of the Son of Man. His body 
crucified and His blood shed for the life of the 
world, are the true elements of that heavenly 
being which maketh us such as Himself is of 
whom we come.”—TJé, “ Adam is in us as an 
. original cause of our nature, and of that cor- 
ruption of nature which causes death; Christ 
as the cause original of restoration to life... . 
Christ having Adam’s nature, as we have, but 
incorrupt, deriveth not nature but incorrup- 
tion, and that immediately from His own 
person unto all that belong unto Him.” 

It will be seen inc. viii. 2, 9-11, that this 
new vital element is ‘‘ the Spirit of life.” In 
this world the “/ife” itself is hidden, but its 
effects are to be seen in our “ qwa/king after 
the Spirit” (viil. 4). 


5. For if we have been planted together in 
the likeness of bis tse “ For if we have 
beoome united to the likeness of bis death,” 

The death and resurrection of Christ’s 
natural body have their corresponding effects 
in His mystica] body “ the blessed company of 
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we shall be also in the likeness of his 
resurrection : 


all faithful people.” The likeness of bis death” 

is their “death unto sin,” and “ the likeness of . 
bis resurrection” is their “new birth unto 

righteousness.” These are both included in 

Baptism, by which the believer has been 

brought into living union with Christ’s mys- 

tical body, has become one by birth and 

growth (cuuduros) with it and with its 

essential properties, “the /ikeness of bis death” 

and “ the likeness of bis resurrection.” 

Some interpretors give a different turn to 
the passages “if we have been united with Sim 
by the likeness of his death.” But this con- 
struction requires an arbitrary addition to St. 
Paul's words, which do not express, though 
they of course imply, a direct union of the 
believer with Christ Himself. 


qe shall be also in the likeness of bis resur- 
rection.| The A. V.givesthe sense correctly, 
and it is hardly possible to express in English 
the lively turn of the Greek (aA\a xai): 
‘i \ hy then also of his resurrection we shall 


“The likeness of his resurrection” is the 
“ neauness of life” imparted to us, as the gift 
of God, wrought by the same divine power 
which raised Christ from the dead. “ Because 
the work of his Spirit to those effects” (sancti- 
fication and life) “is in us prevented by sin 
and death possessing us.before, it is of neces- 
sity that as well our present sanctification unto 
newness of life, as the future restoration of 
our bodies should presuppose a participation 
of the grace, efficacy, merit, or virtue of his 
body and blood” (Hooker, ‘ E. P.’ lib. v.c. lvi. 
§ 10. “It is not required that we should die 
the death of the body as Christ did, but to 
die as Isaac did in the similitude and figure 
of his death; that is, we should die to sin.... 
And as it is not required that we should die 
the death of the’body in Baptism ; so it ts not 
to be expected that we should be forthwith 
raised unto that glory, whereunto He rose, but 
to (ssc) be raised unto a similitude or likeness 
of it, that is, unto newness of life, which is 
the first resurrection. And of this resur- 
rection we shall not fail to be actual par- 
takers by Baptism, if we be rightly implanted 
into the similitude of His death; for so 
the Apostle’s words are” (Jackson, ‘ Creed,’ 
xi. 17). 

Thus the future (“ qwe shall be”) asin v. 2, 
is not to be understood of the future resur- 
rection, but expresses that which is morally 
certain to take place as a consequence of 
having been united to Christ in his death (see 
also Alford). 
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6 Knowing this, that our old man 
is crucified with him, that the body 
of sin might be destroyed, that 
henceforth we should not serve 
sin. 


6. Knowing this.) Noting this. The 
knowledge here meant (ytvmoxovres) is not 
knowledge of a fact, simply as a fact (eiddres 
v. 9), vut of the idea involved in it, a know- 
ledge which results from the exercise of the 
understanding (vous). 

The participle is closely connected with 
the preceding clause: our conformity to 
Christ’s resurrection must spring from, or 
at least be attended by, a right perception of 
the idea and purpose of our union with His 
death, as stated in what follows. 


our old man is crucified with him.| ‘This 
is frequently interpreted as if the whole sin- 
fulness of the unregenerate man, or the whole 
sinfulness of our common nature derived 
from Adam, were personified under the name 
of “ ourold man.” But such a figure of 
speech falls far short of the vivid and intense 
reality of St. Paul’s thought. In Gal. ti. 20, 
a passage written only a few months before 
this, he says: “I have been crucified with 
Christ: and it is no longer I that live, 
but Christ liveth in me.” Contrasting his 
former with his present state, the Apostle 
feels that he is like another being, and has 
undergone a change as complete as that of 
death ; his former self has way, he 
lives as a new man in Christ, and Christ in 
him. The “ o/d man” is thus seen to be no 
abstraction or personification, it isour former 
self in the old corrupt and sinful condition: 
the figure lies in what follows. 


is crucified with bim.| “Was crucified with 
btm,” namely in Baptism, as the whole context 
requires. If St. Paul’s language seems ex- 
aggerated, it is because we who were bap- 
tized as unconscious infants can hardly 
realise what Baptism wasto the adult believer 
in the Apostolic age. 

“The recipient—thus has St. Paul figura- 
tively represented the process—is conscious 
(2) in the baptism generally: “Now am I 
entering into fellowship with the death of 
Christ ;” (4) in the immersion: “Now am I 
being buried with Christ :” (c) and then in the 
emergence: ‘‘Now I rise to the new life 
with Christ” (Meyer). 

that the body of sin might be destroyed.) As 
it is not “the man” simply, but the “ o/d 
man” that was crucified, so the purpose of 
that crucifixion was not that “the body” 
simply, but “the body of sin” might be de- 
estroyed. 
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[v. 6—8. 


7 For he that is dead is 'freed Pig 
ed. 


from sin. 

8 Now if we be dead with Christ, 
we believe that we shall also live 
with him: 


This is the body of the old man that was 
crucified, that is to say, it is the natural body 
in its old condition, as the servant of sin. 

This relation of servitude is distinctly ex- 
pressed in the following words, “that we 
should no longer serve sin,” and is 
fully developed in wv. 12-14, where nothing 
else than the natural body, and its members 
can possibly be meant. That which in Col. 
li. 11 is called “the body of the flesh,” because 
of the allusion to circumcision, is here called 
“ the body of sin,” because of the reference in 
this context to sin as a power reigning in the 
body (v. 21; vi. 1, 2, 12 ff.). 

might be destroyed.| The body is to be 
destroyed, not in its material substance, but 
in its relation to sin: it is to be rendered as 
thoroughly inert, motionless, and dead, in re- 
lation to sin, as it is, by actual crucifixion, in 
relation to an earthly master. According to 
our Saviour's emphatic language, the right 
eye is to be plucked out, and the right hand 
cut off from the service of sin. 


7. For be that is dead is freed from sin.] 
In ver. 6, as in John viii. 34, the sinner is re- 
garded as a servant or slave, who is crucified 
and dies with Christ, in order that he may 
no longer be enslaved to sin. This view of 
the believer’s relation to sin is now confirmed 
by the general maxim that death puts an end 
to all bondage, and slaves 


** once ferried o’er the wave 
That parts us, are emancipate and loos’d.” 
(Cowper, ‘ The Task.’) 


The only difficulty of the verse is due to 
the brevity with which St. Paul compresses 
into one sentence the illustration taken from 
common life, and its application to our 
spiritual state. ‘“ As the slave when dead is 
set free from his master, so he that has died 
with Christ is freed from sin.” 

The word 8¢8:natwrat does not here mean 
“ justified ” in the dogmatic sense, but (as in 
Sirac. xxvi. 29: od BixatwOjoerae Kdmndos 
ard duuprias), “released and emancipated 
from sin” (Cyril in Gécumenius); in Latin, 
“ vindicatus in libertatem.” 

The context is full of this idea of emanci- 
pation from the slavery of sin (vv. 14, 17, 18, 
22), and from the power of law (vii. 1-6): 
and both these ideas are found in like se- 
quence in 1 Cor. vii. 21 and 29. 


8-14. The Apostle now turns to a new 


v. 9—11.] 


9 Knowing that Christ being raised 
from the dead dieth no more; death 
hath no more dominion over him. 


10 For in that he died, he died 


and peculiar feature of the case: the death, 
which delivers from the bondage of sin, is 
followed by a new life of liberty (wv. 8-11), 
which is not under sin’s dominion, but is to 
be devoted to the service of a new master 
(vv. 12-14). 

8. Now if we be dead with Christ, do'c.] 
Read, “ But if we died with Christ,” &c. 
Since Christ’s death has been to Him the 
prelude to a new life, we who have shared 
His death believe rightly that we are to share 
His life also. 

That the life here spoken of is a gift be- 
stowed by Christ’s grace, is well shown by 
Calvin on v. ro, “ If he were only reminding 
us of a duty, his mode of speaking would 
have been this: ‘Since we have died with 
Christ, we ought in like manner to live with 
Him, But the word *¢ de/ieve’ shows that 
he is discussing a doctrine of faith, founded 
upon promises, as if he had said, “ Believers 
ovght to hold it certain that by Christ’s gift 
of grace (beneficio), they have so died accord- 
ing to the flesh, that the same Christ main- 
tains the ‘newness of life’ even unto the 
end.’” 

The future, “we shall live,” is not to be 
limited to the final resurrection, but shows 
what will necessarily follow, after our parti- 
cipation in Christ’s death. 

9. Knowing, do'c.}| Our belief that we shall 
live with Christ rests on our knowledge of 
the fact (ei8ires), that He is alive for ever- 
more; we could have no assurance that we 
shall live with Him, unless we knew that He 
can never cease to live. Therefore St. Paul 
repeats the same important truth still more 
ernphatically : “‘ death bath no more dominion” 
(literally, ‘1s no longer master ”) “ over him.” 
Others who had been raised from the dead 
returned to that common life of men, in 
which death still had dominion over them; 
but with Christ it was not so; “Do not 
think, because He died once, that He is 
mortal; for this very reason He abideth 
immortal. For His death has become the 
death of Death; and because He died, there- 
fore He dieth no more; for even that death 
He died unto sin.” (Chrysost.) 


10. he died unto sin once] Christ was sub- 

ed for our sake to the power of sin, in 
so far that He endured all the evils that sin 
could inflict on one “auhbo did no sin.” This 
tyranny of sin (not His own, but ours) was 
permitted, through the counsel of God and 
Christ’s willing obedience, to compass His 
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unto sin once: but in that he liveth, 
he liveth unto God. 

11 Likewise reckon ye also your- 
selves to be dead indeed unto sin, but 


death: “ He humbled himself and became obedi- 
ent unto death” (Phil. ii. 8). 

But there sin’s power over Him ceased, 
because the purpose, for which it was per- 
mitted, was accomplished. The sin of man, 
now that it has cost Him His life, can have 
no more power over Him: He died once for 
all “unto sin,” i.e. His previous relation to sin 
came utterly to an end, He was withdrawn 
for ever from the power of sin, and therefore 
from the power of death. There are thus 
three points to be observed in Christ's relation 
to sin: 

(1) His lite, as a conflict with, and a 
triumph over, sin, making Him as man per- 
sonally exempt from death. 

(2) His voluntary surrender, for the sins 
of the world, of a life not forfeited by sin of 
His own. 

(3) The effect of this voluntary submission 
to the chastisement of our sins, viz. His final 
separation from sin and death. Compare 
Hebrews vii. 27; 1x. 25-28. 


but in that be liveth, be liveth unto God.] 
Christ’s earthly life was not exclusively a life 
unto God, but had also a certain relation of 
subjection to sin; but now the heavenly life 
“ be liveth unto God,” wholly and exclusively. 
In Him the manhood taken into God, and 
perfected by suffering, lives only for its true 
end, ‘the glory of God.” It can, therefore, 
be no more subject to the usurped tyranny of 
sin and death: He “ dieth no more” (wv. 9). 

We should remember that in the words, 
“be liveth,’ we have the testimony of one 
who had seen the Lord. In the light that 
shone round Him by Damascus, he had re- 
cognised first a Divine presence, “ Who art 
thou, Lord?” and then came the astounding 
discovery that this living Lord was the per- 
secuted Jesus, which liveth, and was dead, 
and is alive for evermore. 


11. dead indeed unto sin.) The word “ dead” 
aoe a here describes a continued state of 
eath: as Christ died once for all unto sin, 
so the believer, once united to Christ, must 
regard himself as dead to the dominion of sin. 
for ever. 


but alive unto God.) The believer's new 
life belongs wholly to God, and must be 
devoted entirely to His service: like Christ, 
whose life he shares, “‘ be liveth unto God” (v. 
10) a life, which beginning on earth in holiness, 
shall continue in heaven in glory and honour 
and immortality. 
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Gr. 
arms, OF, 
weapons. 


alive unto God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 

12 Let not sin therefore reign in 
your mortal body, that ye should 
obey it in the lusts thereof. 

13 Neither yield ye your mem- 
bers as ‘instruments of unrighteous- 


through Jesus Christ our Lord.) Read, 
“in Christ Jesus.” Conformity to the 
likeness both of Christ’s death unto sin, and 
of His life unto God, is to be attained not 
merely “through,” but “in,” Christ Jesus. 
It is the proper effect of “ baptism into bis 
death” (v. 4), but an effect which can only 
be accomplished in those who realise and 
appropriate the grace bestowed on them; #. e. 
who believe and account themselves to be 
dead unto sin, and alive unto God in Christ 
Jesus. 


12, 13. The exhortation now advances 
from faith to practice: let your conduct 
prove that you really are such as you reckon 
yourselves to be, and that both negatively 
and positively. 

Let not sin therefore reign.| Vet it no more 
have dominion ; for we died with Christ that 
we should no longer be sin’s slaves. ‘“ Being 
called to reign with Christ, it is absurd to 
choose to become the captives of sin; as if 
one should cast off the crown from his head, 
and wish to be a slave to some demoniac 
beggar-woman clothed in rags.” (Chry- 
sostom.) 

in your mortal body.| The Spirit of Him 
that raised up Jesus from the dead, shall 
hereafter quicken also your morta] body ; but 
as yet there is in its mortality a remnant or 
token of past bondage, and you are waiting 
for its redemption. Compare viii. 11, 23. 

mortal body.| ‘The only death from which 
Christ has not redeemed us, is the death— 
for a time—of the body; and the fact that 
the death of the body is still endured by man 
himself, gives more certainty and prominence 
to the truth that the death which we have 
already died in Christ is a death to the power 
of sin—a moral and sacramental death, which 
enfranchises our whole nature, body and 
soul, from sin’s dominion. For though death 
still reigns over the mortal body, the sting 
of death—which is sin—has ceased to reign, 
except through our own fault. 


that ye should obcy it in the lusts thereof] 
Read, with the oldest MSS., “that ye should 
obey the lusts thereof,” i.e. of the body. 
Lusts of the body there will be: for though 
the higher part of man—his spirit—is in 
Christ’s members already alive unto God 
(vii. 10), the body is still subject to death, 
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[v. r2—14. 


ness unto sin: but yield yourselves 
unto God, as those that are alive from 
the dead, and your members as instru- 
ments of righteousness unto God. 

14 For sin shall not have do- 
minion over you: for ye are not 
under the law, but under grace. 


and still exposed to the attacks of sin. See 
then that sin reign not in this mortal part, 
lest it should extend its usurpation thence to 
the immortal. 


13. Neither yield ye your members as in- 
struments of unrighteousness unto sin.| Sin 
fights for the mastery ; it calls out an army 
of the lusts of the body, and seeks to use the 
members, hand, eye, or tongue, as weapons 
wherewith the lusts may re-establish the rule 
of unrighteousness. “ Instruments” (amu) 
mean weapons of war (John xviii. 3; 2 Cor. 
x. 4, &c.). 

but sicld yourselves unto God.| The Greek 
tense is changed: “ Do not go on putting 
your members at sin’s disposal, but once for 
all present (xii. 1) yourselves, both body and 
soul, unto God.” 


as those that are alive from the dead.| A 
slight omission of superfluous words shows 
the connexion more clearly : “yield yourselves 
unto God as alive from the dead,” i. c¢. 
as men raised to new life.in Christ. See 
Note at end. 


and your members, d'c.]_ AS in the pro- 
hibition, so here again in the positive exhorta- 
tion, the more general thought is followed b 
the more special: yield yourselves to God, 
and yield your members as weapons of 
righteousness unto God. 


14. For sin shall not have dominion over 
you.} The exhortation is confirmed by a 
promise: ‘“ Be not discouraged by your own 
weakness from giving yourselves up to God's 
service: your effort shall not fail, ‘for sin 
shall not be master over you.’ Sin will 
tempt and harass and ensnare, it will still be 
a powerful, dangerous, and too often vic- 
torious, enemy : but it shall have no authority 
over you; it shall not be your lord and 
master, disposing of you at will, and, as it 
were, of right” (vi. 9; vil. 1; xiv. 9; 2 Cor. 
i. 24; 1 Tim. vi. 15). 

for ye are not under the law.) “under 
law.” <As the principle of a covenant of 
works, law is the strength of sin (1 Cor. xv. 
56), and the occasion of its getting the 
mastery. But you have another Master, who 
rules not by law, but by grace. Christ Hime 
self was “ made under law,” in order that by 
His perfect obedience and atoning death, “ de 


v. 15—18.] 


15 What then? shall we sin, be- 
cause we are not under the law, but 
under grace? God forbid. 

16 Know ye not, that to whom 
ye yield yourselves servants to obey, 

is servants ye are to whom ye obey ; 
whether of sin unto death, or of obe- 
dience unto righteousness ? 


might redeem them that were under \aw, 
that we might receive the adoption of sons” 
(Gal. iv. 5). In other words, “that we 
might be brought ‘under grace,’ and so being 
freely pardoned, justified, quickened in Christ, 
and made one with Him, might be no longer 
. servants of sin, but sons of God.” 


15. What then¥| Are we to turn the 
grace of our God into lasciviousness (Jude 
4)? Are we to sin In hope of impunity, 
“ because we are not under \aw, but under 
grace?” “God forbid.” 


16. The suggestion indignantly rejected in 
v.16, is now refuted by an appeal to truths 
which cannot be unknown to the reader; 
first, that he who habitually yields himself up 
to a slavish obedience, is in fact the slave of 
him whom he obeys (John viii. 34); and, 
further, that “no man can serve two masters,” 
but must be the servant “either of sin unto 
d.ath, or of obedience unto righteousness” 
Observe that St. Paul puts the ‘only two 
alternatives into the sharpest oppositicn by 
the aid of particles (#ro:, 7), which are found 
nowhere else in the New Testament (see 
Donaldson’s ‘ Gr, Gr. § 553). 

The end, unto which the servant of sin is 
brought, is “death:” not here bodily death, 
for that is a result of Adam’s sin, from which 
not even the servants of God are exempt, nor 
merely moral death, which is sin itsclf, but 
eternal death. Compare vv. 21-23. 

“ Obedience” is used first in a general sense, 
but is limited the second time to the special 
sense of “obedience to God,” and the end 
of such obedience is that, “ righteousness,” 
which is equivalent to life eternal (i. 17) and 
so stands opposed to “ death.” 


17. The general truth stated in wv. 16, is 
now applied to the Christians at Rome in 
their past and present state, the happy con- 
trast being vividly expressed in a burst of 
thanksgiving to God: ‘“ ardor pectoris, apo- 
stolici” (Bengel.) 

Both the thought and form of expression 
are similar to Luke xv. 23, “let us eat and be 
merry, for this my son was dead, and is alive 
again.” Compare Matt. xi. 25, and see Note 
at end of chapter. 


but ye bave obeyed.) “but obeyed.” This 
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17 But God be thanked, that ye 
were the servants of sin, but ye have 
obeyed from the heart that form 


of doctrine ‘which was delivered eee 


you. 

18 Being then made free from sin, 
ye became the servants of righteous- 
ness. 


simpler and more exact rendering brings the 
latter clause into closer connexion with the 
former, to which it allows its due emphasis. 
“Thanks be to God for your happy change 
of service: ye were servants of sin, but 
became obedient to the Gospel.” 

St. Paul’s thankfulness that they became 
God's servants, is heightened by the remem- 
brance that they were servants of sin. 


from the beart.| “For ye were not com- 
pelled nor forced, but willingly, and with 
eagerness turned away from sin.” This serves 
at once for praise and for reproof; for, after 
coming of your own accord, without any 
compulsion, what forgiveness, what excuse, 
could you get, for returning to your former 
state?” (Chrysostom.) 


that form of doctrine which was delivered 
you.) “that form of doctrine unto which ye 
were delivered,” i.e. by God. 

The word rapudidoue is not uncommonly 
used of giving a child over to instruction. 
(Herodot. 1. 73; Plat. ‘ Legg.’ 811 E.) 

“the form of doctrine’ means, in general, 
the teaching to which the Romans had been 
given over by Divine Providence on becoming 
Christians. But the word “form” (ruimos) 
has been variously interpreted : 

(1) Christian teaching as “a mould into 
which we are put to be fashioned to its 
shape.” (Beza.) 

(2) The Pauline “type of doctrine” (ii. 
16; xvi. 25; Gal. ii. 2), which had been 
prevalent from the first at Rome. (Meyer.) 

(3) The Gospel as a definite form of 
teaching distinct from others, Jewish, heathen, 
&c. 

(4) ‘The form of sound words” (2 Tim. 
i. 13), or fixed and formal summary of 
Christian truth in which converts were in- 
structed. 

(5) Christian teaching as a rule or pattern 
of holy living. (Chrysostom, Gennadius, 
(cumenius.) 

The last sense is the simplest, and agrees 
best with St. Paul’s use of rumos (1 Thess. i. 
7; 2 Thess. i. 9; Phil. iit. 17; 1 Tim. iv. 
12; Tit. it. 7), and with the context, which 
indicates obedience to moral and practical 
rules, 


18. Being then made free from sin.] “And 
I 2 
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19 I speak after the manner of 
men because of the infirmity of your 
flesh: for as ye have yielded your 
members servants to uncleanness and 
to iniquity unto iniquity; even so 
now yield your members servants to 
righteousness unto holiness. 


ROMANS. VI. 


[v. r9—21. 


20 For when ye were the servants 


of sin, ye were free ‘from righteous- ! Gr. 
rig. 


ness. 

21 What fruit had ye then in 
those things whereof ye are now 
ashamed ? for the end of those things 
1s death. 


being made free, &0.” This is not a conclu- 
sion drawn from vv. 16, 17, but a more pre- 
cise and pointed statement of the happy 
change already asserted in v. 17. 


19. I speak after the manner of men because 
of the infirmity of your fiesh.| The weakness of 
the flesh is not identical with its sinfulness, 
for even Christ shared all its weakness. But 
that which in Him was subject to His Spirit, 
and free from all sin, in us sinful men not 
only resists our spirit, but too often prevails 
over it, and that in two ways, both darkening 
the understanding and perverting the will. 
The meaning of the present passage depends 
on the question, which of these two effects, 
the moral or the intellectual, is here ascribed 
to “‘ the infirmity of the flesh.” 

(1) The ancient interpreters, Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, and others, connect this clause 
with what follows, and understand “ the in- 
firmity of the flesh” as a moral weakness 
which makes it hard at first to live the life 
of Christian holiness: ‘I say what is mode- 
rate and within the power of men in general 
(avOpanivov, 1 Cor. x. 13): for I only bid 
you render such an obedience to righteous- 
ness as you formerly gave to sin.” 

(2) Photius, who is followed by most 
modern commentators, connects the clause 
with v. 18, as explaining the strong expres- 
sion, “ ye were made slaves” (¢30vAwOnre) : 
“this is plain language taken from the 
common life of men, and not altogether an 


adequate description of your allegiance to — 


Him ‘ Whose service is perfect freedom :’ 
but I use it ‘ because of the infirmity of your 
Jtesh’ (a), which makes the life of righteous- 
ness seem to you at first painful and irksome, 
as a kind of bondage (Photius), or (4), which 
is a hindrance to your spiritual discernment. 
I therefore speak of ‘servitude’ (wv. 16-18), 
a thing belonging to the common life of men, 
to help you to understand that you are bound 
to devote yourselves entirely to God's ser- 
vice.” In this last interpretation, (which is 
rightly adopted by Bengel, Meyer, &c.) ‘‘ the 
flesh,” ic. the condition of the natural man 
(1 Cor. ii. 14; itt. 1) is the source of a weak- 
ness of understanding in things spiritual. 


On “the flesh,” see note on vii. 5. 


for as ye have yielded (ye yielded) your 
s servants to uncleanness and to iniquity 


unto iniquity.) The practical reason of my 
speaking about servitude is this, to exhort 
you to devote yourselves as fully to the life of 
righteousness as you did to the life of sin. 


your members.| Compare v.13. Sin is here 
presented under a double aspect, as “‘ uncleane 
ness” defiling the man, and “‘ iniquity” 
(avopia) violating God’s law: the subjection 
of the members to these ruling forces leads 
“* unto iniquity” as the practical result. 


unto holiness.| “unto sanotification.” 
“ Holiness” is the moral quality to be ac- 
quired: but “sanctification” (dy:acpds) 
includes the sanctifying act or process, as 
well as its result ; see v. 22; 1 Cor. i. 30; 
1 Thess. iv. 3, 4,7; 2 Thess. ii. 13; 1 Tim. 
il, 15; Heb. xii. 14; 1 Pet. i. 2. 


20-22. Reason (yap) for the exhortation 
of v. 19, drawn from the results of either 
service. 


20. For when ye were the servants of sin, 
ye were free from righteousness.| “For when 
ye were servants of sin, ye were free 
of righteousness:” .c. free in relation to, 
free from the service of righteousness. No 
irony, but a statement of fact, full of deep 
moral pain (Meyer). You did not then 
attempt to serve two masters (comp. wv. 16), 
but gave yourselves wholly to the service of 
sin. What then was the result (v. 21)? We 
thus see that v. 20 prepares the way for what 
follows (Meyer). 


21. What fruit had ye then .... | “What 
Jruit therefore bad ye then”. ... “There- 
fore,” i.e. in consequence of this undivided 
service of sin (v. 20). 


in those things whereof ye are now ashamed. 
We find even in the earliest versions an 
commentators different ways of connecting 
this clause with the context. 

1. According to A. V., St. Paul asks “what 
fruit,” ie. what profit or reward had you at 
that time, from things done in the service of 
sin, at the very thought of which you are 
now ashamed? You had none: for the end 
of those things is death. Sin pays no other 
wages (v. 23), and sin’s service has no other 
fruit. 

2. The question is simply, “ what fruit had 
ye at that time?” and the answer, “ Things 
whereof ye are now ashamed, for the end of 


NESS. 


to 
couse 


Vv. 22—23.] 


22 But now being made free from 
sin, and become servants to God, ye 
have your fruit unto holiness, and 
the end everlasting life. 


them is death.” Your only fruit consisted in 
the sinful gains or pleasures, of which you 
are now ashamed. because you have become 
aware of their real nature, that they lead to 
that death which is the opposite of “ everlast- 
ing life” (v. 22). 

Either interpretation yields a good sense, 
but the former construction is the more 
natural and simple. 


22. But now being made free from sin, and 
become servants to Cod. ]_ A double contrast 
to their former state described in wv. 20: 
emancipated from sin's service, they have been 
made servants to God. The same strong 
word as in v. 18 (SovAwéyvac) is used again : 
but instead of servants “to righteousness,” he 
now says “servants to God,” thinking already 
of Him as the Giver of everlasting life. 


ye bave your fruit unto boliness.| “ Unto 
sanetifioation:” see note on dy:acpos, Vv. 19. 
The first fruit of dedication to God’s service 
is not here described as “ sanctification,” but 
as something that tends “unto sanctifica- 
tion.” This is either the baptismal grace of 
“newness of life” (v. 4), or its product, that 
practice of good works which promotes and 
establishes “sanctification.” Compare “ the 
Sruit of the Spirit,” Gal. v. 22. 

and the end everlasting life.} You have 
your present fruit unto sanctification, and 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 


6. Lvupuros—born tagetber, Plato, ‘Theaet.’ 
p- 157; ‘Republ.” X. p. 609, A ; 3 Macc. ill. 22; 
—cognate, kindred, Plato, ‘ Leges,’ x. p. 207. 


6. the body of sin.| The interpretations are 
oe 

“The whole mass sof sin.” But copa 
in ‘the sense of “mass” is applied only to 
material things, as water or metal (Aristot. 
Probl. xxiii. 7, § 1, xxiv. 9, § 3), not to things 
apa as virtue or vice. 

“The essence, or substance, of sin” 
(Baur), as Aristotle calls the Enthymeme the 
oa@pa, or Substance of rhetorical proof (‘ R het.’ 
I. 1. § 3). 

3. A mere periphrasis for “ sin” (Photius, 
Schottgen, &c). But in this usage capa is 
applied only to persons and only in poetry. 
None of these three senses suit the context 
or St. Paul’s usage. 

4. “ Sin represented as having a body,” in 
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23 For the wages of sin 1s 
death ; but the gift of God is 
eternal life through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 


you have also as the end of your service 

‘everlasting life:” see on ii. 7, Vv. 21. It is 
clear that “ everlasting life” being here called 
“the end” is regarded in its future aspect: 
and yet St. Paul says, “ye have it” now, ie. 
ye have it as a future, but assured result, 
the consummation of your present life in 
Christ. 


23. For the wages of sinis death. “ Wages” 
(Gyoua) properly, as in Luke iii. 14; 1 Cor. 
ix. 7; 2 Cor. xi. 8, a soldier’s rations or pay. 
Having spoken in vv. 12, 13, of sinreigning, 
and of weapons, he continues the figure of 
military service. But Xapiopa means simply 
“a gift of grace,” not a military donative 
(Tert. ‘de Resurrectione Carnis,’ 47; Chrys.). 


but the gift of God.| Sin only pays hard 
wages, but God gives of His free grace what 
no service could earn. 


eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.] 
“eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
God's gift of eternal life is not only bestowed 
through Christ, but is in Christ as its abiding 
source, and can only be enjoyed in union 
with Him (see 2 Tim. i. 1, 9, and Note on 
Vili, 1). 

The doctrine of sanctification in this chap- 
ter, and that of justification in ch. v., both end 
in the same triumphant conclusion. 


on vu. 5, 6, 13, 17, 21. 


order to carry out the metaphor of the cruci- 
a of the old man (Olshausen). 

5. “ Sin represented as a body made up of 
many members,” in accordance with the 
figurative interpretation of “the old man” (wv. 
6), and with Col. iii. 5 (but see note there). 
In this interpretation, “the body of sin” is 
only another name for “ the old man,” or 
rather for its concrete form” (Hodge: so 
Chrysostom, Philippi, &c.). 

6. In opposition to all these figurative in- 
terpretations we take ‘the body of sin” to 
mean the natural body so far as it is the 
servant of sin (Meyer, De Wette, Alford). 

Objection (a): The body as the seat of sin 
cannot be meant, because this can only be 
annihilated (xarapyn67) by natural death. 

Answer (1). T This « objection does not apply 
to “the body as servant of sin,” which is here 
St. Paul's view as shown by pneeére 8ovdAevery. 

Answer (2). The sense assigned to xa- 
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rapynOn “annihilated” is forced, its true 
meaning being explained by rov_ pnxérs 
SovAcvery. 

Objection (6). The following cépa Ovnrov 
in v. 12, cannot determine the meaning of 
o@pa Ths dpaprias, being found in a different 
connection, 

Answer. It is found in precisely the same 
connection, the service of sin. 


18.. The various reading—aoei for as— 
adopted by Tisch. (8), Tregelles, Lachmann, 
&c., with x A BC, is thus explained by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (Cramer’s Cat.) : 
“The most marvellous thing is that he says, 
‘as if alive from the dead,’ shewing that he 
does not demand from them the reality, but 
the imitation, according to their power. For 
hereafter they will be “alive from the dead ;” 
but now he says, “as (ws) alive from the 
dead,” instead of “imitating that as much as 
possible.” 

The variation might easily arise from the 
scribe repeating part of the following éx. 


17. Reiche, Fritzsche, Meyer, and others 
limit the cause of thanksgiving to the words 
re SovAvt ths dpaprias, to which they ascribe 
the pregnant sense, “ye were, but are no 
longer, the slaves of sin.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


1 No law hath power over a man longer than 
he liveth. 4 But we are dead to the law. 
7 Yet ts not the law sin, 12 but holy, just, 
good, 16 as J acknowledge, who am grieved 
because I cannot keep it. 


NOW ye not, brethren, (for I 
speak to them that know the 


CHAP. VII.—DELIVERANCE FROM THE 
BONDAGE OF LAW AND OF SIN. 


1-6. The union of the believer with Christ 
is compared to a second marriage. This 
general idea naturally divides itself into three 
parts: (1) the dissolution of the former 
marriage; (2) the new marmage; (3) its 
fruits. 

The believer, released from the law by 
dying in fellowship with the death of Christ, 
is free to enter into a new union with the 
risen Christ, in order to bring forth the fruits 
of holiness to God’s honour. 


1. Know ye not.) Rather, Or are ye 
ignorant, brethren, for I am speaking 
to men that know law. On the meaning 
of “know,” 3. e. understand (ywaooxovor), 
see note on vi. 6. “Or,” omitted in A. V. 
here, as in vi. 3, introduces a necessary 
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fv. I ——2,. 


This use of the Substantive Verb is well- 

known in Latin: 
‘Fuimus Troes, fuit Ilium et ingens 
Gloria.’ (Vergy. En. ii. 325.) 
‘Magnum manet Ardea nomen, 
Sed fortuna fuit.’ (vii. 413.) 

In Eurip. Troad. 582, mpiv sor’ huey and 
Hec. 284, xdy@ yap nv mor’ GAda voy ok ci 
érc, the cessation of a former state is expressed 
not by jv, but by the words which accom- 
pany it: and the same is true of this passage, 
and Eph. v. 8, jre yap more oxoros, viv 5€ has 
¢v Kupi, where the antithetical connection of 
the clauses is perfectly clear, and the insertion 
of yey is quite unnecessary, the more so on 
account of the emphatic position of jnre. See 
Jelf, ‘Gr. Gr.’ § 767, 3,and Winer, ii. 652, E. T. 


21. Kapmrdv éyew may mean to bear fruit, 
as in vw. 1, Nah. ul. 12, oveat xaprous €yovrat, 
Gen. i. 29, EvAow 6 €yes €v €avt@ Kaprov, and 
perhaps Sap. iit. 1, $e xapwdv €v émioxomy 

VY@V. 

But this meaning cannot be forced (as by 
Alford) on St. Paul’s use of the expression in 
i. 13, Vl. 21, 22. That xapmds does not al- 
ways mean in N. T. “ actions, the fruit of the 
man considered as the tree,’ but the fruit of 
his actions, is clear from Phil. i. 22, rovrd 
pos Kaprros Epyov. 


law,) how that the law hath do- 


minion over a man as long as he 
liveth ? 


2 For the woman which hath an 
husband is bound by the law to her 


husband so long as he liveth; but if 
the husband be dead, she is loosed 
from the law of her husband. 


alternative: either you admit the truth of 
my assertion, that you are no longer under 
the law (vi. 14 ff.), but have been set free 
from sin and become servants to God having 
your fruit unto holiness (vi. 22), or else 
you must be ignorant of what I suppose you 
to know, the nature of law, namely, that 
the law has power over the person subject to 
it for his lifetime, and no longer. This prin- 
ciple is not confined to the Mosaic law, either 
in fact or by the terms here used; yet it is 
clear, from the whole tenor of the argument, 
that St. Paul is thinking of the Mosaic law, 
and assumes that it is known to his readers. 
Compare Gal. iv. 21. 


2. The law of marriage affords the most 
complete and striking illustration of the 
general principle that the power of law lasts 
as long as life lasts, and no longer; it 


Vv. 3—4.] 


3 So then if, while Aer husband 
liveth, she be married to another 
man, she shall be called an adul- 
teress: but if her husband be dead, 
she is free from that law; so that she 


also serves to introduce the comparison, in 
v. 4, of the union between Christ and the 
believer to a new marriage. 


is bound by the law to her husband so long 
as be liveth.) Rather, Is bound to the 
living husband by law (see 1 Cor. 
Vu. 39). 

loosed.| “Discharged:” it is most im- 
portant to mark the identity of the word 
(xarnpynrac) here rendered ‘ /oosed,” and in 
v. 6 “delivered;” it is found also in Gal. 
v. 4, where it is vigorously rendered b 
Wyclif: “ye are voided away from Christ.” 
On the death of her husband the wife 
ceases to be a wife; her status as such is 
abolished and annulled, in the eye of the 
law ; she dies to the law, and is thus dis- 
charged from its prohibition of another 
marriage. 

“The law of the husband” means the 
law concerning the husband. Particular 
laws are constantly thus defined by the 
genitive of the person or thing to which 
they refer, as “the law of the leper” (Lev. 
xiv. 2), “the law of the Nazarite” (Num. 
vi. 13). See also Num. v. 29, where the 
LXX have the same Greek words which 
St. Paul uses here to describe the wife 
(wravSpos yurn). 

Thus ‘ the law of the husband,” includes 
all that the law of God, as revealed in the 
O. T., sanctions or forbids concerning mar- 
riage ; its natural basis is the original Divine 
institution (Gen. i. 27; ii. 21-24); its formal 
enactment is the Seventh Commandment ; 
its interpretation the written, or unwritten, 
regulations concerning adultery (Lev. x. 10), 
divorce (Deut. xxiv. 1; Matt. v. 27-32; xix. 
3-9), and remarriage (Deut. xxiv. 4; Gen. 
xxv. 1; Ruth1. 9). 


3. So then if, dc.) Rather, So then 
while her husband liveth she shall be 
called an adulteress if she be married 
to another man: dut if ber husband die, 
she is free from the law, that she be no 
adulteress, though she be married to another 
man. In this order, the parallelism of the 
original is clearly seen, and each clause has 
its due emphasis. The words “that she be 
no adulteress” express not merely the result, 
but the purpose, of the freedom  conse- 
quent upon the husband’s death; and this 
purpose is the most essential and significant 
part of the analogy, as we see in the 
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is no adulteress, though she be mar- 
ried to another man. 

4 Wherefore, my brethren, ye also 
are become dead to the law by the 


body of Christ; that ye should be 


application 
to another.” 

4. Wherefore, my brethren, ye also are be- 
come dead.| Rather, 80 that, my brethren, 
ye also were put to death to the law 
through the body of Christ, in order that 
ye might be married to another. 

“So that” (adore) introduces a conse- 
quence of that general principle of law, 
which has just been exemplified in vv. 1-3. 

The address “ my brethren,” repeated so 
soon after v. 1, is suited to an argument 
which primarily concerns the Jewish Chris- 
ae, St. Paul’s brethren according to the 
esh. 

“Ye also” means “ye as well as the wife 
in the illustration.” 

The phrase “were put to death” (€@ava- 
twOnre) indicates a violent death, namely the 
crucifixion of the old man with Christ (vi. 6) 
for thereby the believer himself died to the 
law, by which he was previously bound. 
Compare Gal. il. 19, “J through law died to 
law, that I might live unto God. Iam cruci- 
fied with Christ: nevertheless I live ; yet act I, 
but Christ liveth in me.” 

St. Paul’s application of the figure is quite 
clear, if we follow his own guidance. 

The wife represents that inmost self, or 
personality, which survives all changes, moral 
or physical, and retains its identity under all 
conditions of existence. 

The first husband is “our old man” (v1. 
6), and as long as “the old man” was alive, 
we were under the law. 

The death of the first husband is the 
crucitixion of “ our old man” with Christ. 
The wite set free by her husband’s death, 
and herself made dead to the law of the 
husband (xarnpynrat amd rov vopou Tov avdpds, 
v. 2), answers to the soul set free by the 
crucifixion of “ the old man,” and itself there- 
by made dead to the law (e@avarwdnre ro 
vopw, v. 4; and xarnpynOnpev amo rov vopov, 
v. 6). 

The purpose of the freedom thus acquired 
is the same in your case, as in hers, “that 
ye might be married to another, to him 
who was raised from the dead.” 

The interpretation of the passage thus 
turns upon the recognition of the fact, that 
St. Paul here already introduces a distinction 
(which we shall find running through the 
whole chapter), between the very self, the 
aurés €yw, and its successive moral states, 


(uv. 4), “ that ye should be married 
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married to another, even to him who 
is raised from the dead, that we 
should bring forth fruit unto God. 

5 For when we were in the flesh, 
the ‘motions of sins, which were by 


personified as ‘the old man,” and “ the sew 
man.” : 

The words, “through the body of 
Christ,” do not refer to His mystical body, 
with which we are incorporated, but to the 
natural body, which was put to death upon 
the Cross; into that death of Christ we are 
baptized, and thereby it becomes the means 
of our death “to the Jaw.” Compare note 
on v. 5, and Col. i. 14, 20. 

This participation in Christ’s death has 
been fully established, and its significance 
explained, in c. vi. Here, as there, the 
union in death becomes the source of union 
in the new life of the risen Christ. The best 
comment is 2 Cor. v. 14, 15: “If one cied 
for all, then all died: and be died for all, 
that they which live should not henceforth 
live unto themselves, but unto bim which died 
Sor them, and rose again.” 


that ye should be married to another.) The 
A.V. “be married” is quite correct: for in 
the passazes usually cited from the LXX 
(Lev. xxil. 12, 13; Ruth i. 12; Ezek. xxiii. 4) 
the phrase ytyveo Ou avépi) is applied to mar= 
riage, not to promiscuous intercourse. Here 
also the context limits the meaning to mar- 
Klage ; and the comparison of the union be- 
tween Christ and the believer to a marriage 
is familiar to St. Paul (a Cor. xi. 2; Eph. 
V. 25, 29). 

The purpose of this “spiritual marriage, 
and unity betwixt Christ and His Church,” 
(and consequently the final purpose of our 
release from the law), is ‘that we should 
bring forth fruit unto God.” It is to God’s 
honour, as our Creator, Redeemer, and 
Lord, that souls wedded to Christ should 
not remain barren, but be fruitful in good 
works, in holiness and love. 


&. The necessity for the new marriage 
confirmed by contrasting its fruits with those 
of the former union. 


When we were in the flesh} The word 
““ fiesb” is used by St. Paul with many dif- 
ferent shades of meaning, which are classified 
in the note on the word capé in the Intro- 
duction, § 9. Here as a state in which be- 
lievers once lived, but live no longer, “ the 
fiesh” js regarded, not in its physical but in 
its ethical quality as opposed to “ the spirit,” 
and that, not only as the seat of moral weak- 
ness and temptation, to which believers are 
still subject, but as the sphere of dominant 
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the law, did work in our members to 
bring forth fruit unto death. 
6 But now we are delivered from 


; in § Or bein 
the law, 'that being dead wherein! Or, being 


we were held; that we should serve Aare. 


sinful affections to which believers have dicd 
in Christ. ‘ When we were in the flesh” is 
thus equivalent to, “when we were united 
to our old man,” or, “when we were in the 
body of sin: ” compare vi. 6. 

the motions of sins.| Margin, “ the passions 
of sins” i.e. the passive impressions or “a ffeo- 
tions” (Gal.v. 24), which are naturally excited 
by their proper objects, and if unrestrained 
move us to sinful actions: see Butler’s ‘ Ana- 
logy,’ P. I. c. 5, p. 122. 


which were by the law.| So long as “ we 
qere in the flesh,” united to “ our old man,” 
the law had dominion over us (v. 1). How 
the sinful passions are occasioned by the law, 
St. Paul explains in vv. 7, 8. 


did work in our members| The passive 
affections of the soul become in their turn 
motives working on the will, and through it 
in the members (eye, hand, tongue, &c.), “‘ to 
bring forth fruit unto death,” ie.to cause us 
so to act as to subject ourselves to the power 
of death, death being understood as in vi. a1. 
Others compare Jas. i. 15, and make the sin- 
ful affections themselves bear fruit. See the 
Additional Note on the word évypyeiro at the 
end of the chapter. 


6. But now we are delivered from the law.] 
Rather: But now we have been dis- 
charged from the law: the Greek word 
being the same as in v. 2, “She ts loosed (dis- 
eharged) from the law of ber husband.” 


that being dead, wherein we were beld.] 
Rather: by dying to that wherein we 


qere held: see note at the end. 


When “our old man was crucified with 
Christ,” we ourselves, like the wife in the 
figure, died to the law (wv. 4), which had 
hitherto had dominion over us by virtue of 
the unhappy union between ourselves and our 
old sinful nature. 

As the Apostle, in girding himself up to the 
great argument which is to follow (vw. 7-25), 
has shown in a remarkable allegory by what 
right and in what manner we are delivered 
from the dominion of the law, it was natural 
for him, when indicating here in v. 6 the exact 
thesis of this most important discussion, to 
declare, in language derived from the preced- 
ing allegory, not only the fact of our liberation 
from the bondage of the law, but also by what 
right and reason we are liberated, namely, 
s by having died to the law in which we were 
held ” (Reiche, ‘Comm. Crit.’) 
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! Or, con- 


in newness of spirit, and not i the 
Cupiscence 


for I had not known 'lust, except 


oldness of the letter. 

7 What shall we say then? Zs 
the law sin? God forbid. Nay, I 
had not known sin, but by the law: 


that we should serve] 80 that we serve: 
a statement of the actual result, as in vi. 22. 

Believers serve God in a new state, the ele- 
ment of which is “spirit,” ic. the life and 
power imparted to them by the Holy Spirit: 
this “* newness of spirit” is the direct and em- 
phatic contrast (Obs. ov, not py) to “ oldness 
of letter,” sc. the old and obsolete state of 
bondage to the law regarded in its letter 
as demanding an obedience which it does 
not enable us to render. Compare 2 Cor. 
lil, 6. 

This “oldness of letter” was necessa- 
rily a state productive of sin (v. 5); and this 
thought forms the point of connection for 
what follows in wv. 7. 


INFLUENCE OF LAW ON THE CON-= 


7725- 
FLICT OF FLESH AND SPIRIT. 


Laying aside allegory, St. Paul now en- 
ters upon a profound psychological analysis 
of the work of the law in the heart. This 
analysis is based upon his own experience, as 
indeed it must be in order to have any truth 
or value. The use of the first person singular 
is therefore no rhetorical form, no personifi- 
cation of the human race or of the Jewish 
people. It is Paul himself speaking of him- 
selt throughout : but of himself not as differ- 
ing from other believers, but as au exemplar 
and type of what is common to all. He 
deals, not with what is accidental and pecu- 
liar, but with what is essential, so that his 
experience is recognised by every believer as 
his own. 

The extreme views thus set aside are that 
(1) only St. Paul’s individual experience, (2) 
only an ideal struggle, is here described. We 
retain all that is true in these opposite views, 
in saying either that St. Paul describes his 
own experience so far as it was essential and 
common to all, or that he describes the 
general experience so far as it had been 
realised in his own case. 


7. Is the law sin?]} Having implied in 
v.§ that the law is an occasion of sin, St. Paul 
anticipates a thought that might naturally 
occur to the mind of a Jewish Christian: Is 
the law itself sinful? Is the sin, of which it 
is the occasion, inherent in its own nature? 
He makes the question more emphatic by 
using “sin” instead of “ sinful:’ see viii. 10, 
2 Cor. v. a1. 

Nay, I had not known sin, but by the law.) 


the law had said, Thou shalt not 
covet. 

8 But sin, taking occasion by the 
commandment, wrought in me all 


Rather, Way, sin I knew not, save 
through law: for of lust also I had no 
knowledge, if the law had not said, Thou 
shalt not lust. 

To the false notion just rejected, St. Paul 
now opposes his own experience of the real 
effect of the law, which is to expose sin in 
its true nature. The direct opposition is 
well expressed in A. V. by the emphatic 
“« Nay.” Compare iii. 31, vii. 13, XI. 11, in 
all which passages, as here, aAAa introduces 
the contrary notion to tbat which is rejected 
in pn yévorro. 

“through law.” Throughout this pas- 
sage St. Paul’s purpose is to vindicate the Law 
of Moses (4 voxos): yet when he is stating a 
principle common to law as law, he omits 
the article, as in this clause ; compare vv. 8, 
9, and ill. ao. 

The conditional rendering, “I bad not 
known,” is unnecessary: St. Paul states the 
fact that he came to know sin as sin, only 
through the law. 

This he confirms (ydp) by further (re) ex- 
plaining that he had no practical knowledge 
of lust until the law forbade it, but sin took 
occasion thereby, and brought about lust. 
“ Even without the law there is desire in man, 
but not yet in the ethical definite character 
of desire after the forbidden” (Meyer). 

The commandment selected ts not merely 
a sample of the rest, but contains a principle 
that underlies and embraces them all, a prin- 
ciple which, by forbidding the indulgence of 
desire, provokes a sinful opposition of the 
will. 

Two kinds of knowledge are here ex- 
aia by two different Greek Verbs: the 
ormer (€yvwyv) is applied to, the abstract 
metaphysical notion of sin, the latter (dew) 
to the sensible experience of strong and per- 
verse desire as a fact first brought under 
observation, when the dormant propensity 
was roused by the prohibition of the law. 
The latter verb is often best rendered by 
“wist,” as in Luke ii. 49; Joh. v. 13. 


8. The mysterious perversity of man’s will 
(“ Nitimur in vetitum semper, cupimusque 
negata,”\ is provoked to opposition by the 
commandment: an occasion, or rather a 
start, and impulse (adopyn) is thus given, of 
which sin, the power lurking unknown in the 
heart, takes advantage, and works through 
the commandment to produce every lust 
which that forbids. See Prov. ix. 17, and note. 
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manner of concupiscence. For with- 
out the law sin was dead. 
g For I was alive without the law 


—_ 


concupiscence.| Rather “lust” as in v. 7. 
The introduction in A. V. of different words 
“ Just,” “covet,” “ concupiscence,” obscures the 
clear sense of the original. By “lust” (ém- 
Gupia) is meant, not the natural desire in 
itself, but the perversion of this desire into a 
conscious opposition to a righteous law. 


For without the law sin was dead.| Rather, 
“For without law sin is dead.” The state- 
ment-is expressed in the most general terms 
as an universal truth, though St. Paul has in 
view no other application of it, except to the 
law of Moses. Compiure ill. 20, Iv. 15, V. 13. 

Sin is called ‘ dead,” not as being simply 
unknown (Aug.), but because, though born 
with us, it is seeminzly still-born, till roused 
and stimulated into activity. So in Jas. ii. 26, 
“ faith without works is dead also.” 


9. For I was alive without the law once.] 
Rather, “But I was alive without law 
once.’ The emphatic “J” stands out already 
in contrast to the “sin that dwelleth in me,” 
v. 20. I was alive, St. Paul means, not only 
in the full enjoyment of natural life, but in 
all the freedom of an untroubled conscience. 

But.when? Not in paradise (Theodoret), 
nor in the time before Moses (Chrysostom), 
for St. Paul is not speaking of the human race 
personified, and therefore not of Adam or the 
Patriarchs, but of his own experience: nor yet 
in a pre-existent state (Celsus and Hilgen- 
feld), of which the Scripture knows nothing. 
If any definite time is indicated, the Apostle’s 
thoughts seem to turn back to his early 
years, with their short dream of 


‘* Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood.” (Wordsworth.) 


This moral unconsciousness is not limited 
to childhood: it may pass undisturbed into 
the form of legal righteousness, as in the rich 
young ruler, who, when brought face to face 
with the Commandments, could say, “ d/l 
these have I kept from my youth up: what 
lack I yet?” This seems to have been for a 
time the case with St. Paul, who tells us that 
he was “as touching the righteousness that is 
in the law blameless” (Phil. iii. 6). 


but when the commandment came.| In this 
state “ without Jaw,” the specific command- 
ment already mentioned in vw. 7, “Thou shalt 
not Inst,” had not yet presented itself to the 
individual conscience as a restriction of 
natural propensity: but when it came as the 
word of God quick and powerful, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword, suddenly all was 
changed. 
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once.: but when the commandment 
came, sin revived, and I died. 
1o And the commandment, which 


sin revived] Sin came to life again, 
resuming the active power which properly 
belongs to it, but had been lying dormant. 
“© And I died.” ‘There is a deep tragic pathos 
in the brief and simple statement: it seems 
to point to some definite period full of pain- 
ful recollections. When or how Saul first 
began to feel the condemning power of the 
Law, we know not: but in a nature so strong 
and earnest as his, neither childlike uncon- 
sciousness nor untroubled complacency can 
have been of long continuance. Already 
in the Pharisee, living according to the 
straitest sect of his religion, we may discern 
the intense but unavailing effort to satisfy by 
outward observance the demands of a holy 
and heart-searching law. When he became 
“ q blasphemer, and persecutor, and injurious” 
(x Tim. i. 13), a misguided zeal for God 
must have been goaded into fury by the 
sting of an uneasy conscience and the terrors 
of the Law. Some such desperate moral 
struggle seems to be intimated, as Philippi 
suggests, in our Lord’s words, “ It is hard 
for thee to kick against the pricks” (Acts 
xxvi, 14). While the outward fury, and the 
inward strife were both raging with unabated 
fierceness, the sudden great light, and the 
accusing voice, flashed conviction upon the 
soul and subdued the strong proud will. 
That was the decisive moment of the struggle 
upon which the Apostle looks back when he 
says, ‘‘the commandment came, sin came to 
life again, and I died.” 

“Sin’s death,” writes Calvin, “is man’s 
life : conversely sin’s life is man’s death.” 

The death whic St. Paul here says he had 
died is to be understood in accordance with 
ver. 8, “ Sin, taking occasion by the command=- 
ment, wrought in me all manner of lust.” 
I thus became consciously and in the fullest 
sense a sinner, and knew that I had no true 
life in me (cf. vi. 21, 23): that I was dead in 
God's sight, dead in the absence of all power 
to work righteousness, dead in the conscious- 
ness of deserving God’s wrath and condem- 
nation: I knew that there was begun in me 
a moral and spiritual death, which was a fore- 
taste of eternal death. “ With the sense of 
guilt, the sense of the penalty of death made 
its appearance: ... this sense does not 
distinguish between physical, spiritual, and 
eternal death.” (Lange.) 


10. And the commandment, whith was 
ordained to life, I found to be unto death.) 
“ And the commandment which was unto 
life, this was found for me to be unto 


Vv. I1I—13.] 


was ordained to life, I found to be 
unto death. 

11 For sin, taking occasion by the 
commandment, deceived me, and by 
it slew me. 

12 Wherefore the law is holy, 


death.’ The commandment was “unto 
life,” because it had the promise attached 
to it, “that the man which doeth those things 
shall live by them” (x. 5). For though ex- 
ternal obedience had only a promise of 
temporal reward (“days long in the land,” 
Ex. xx. 12), yet such passages as Lev. 
Xvill. 5, Deut. v. 29, 33, Ez. xx. 11, contain 
promises which an Israelite of spiritual 
mind would naturally and rightly expand 
to meet all the fulness of his desires. In 
the words, “The commandment —this 
was found,” the repetition of the subject 
increases that tragic emphasis of the sentence 
on which Chrysostom comments: “He did 
not say, It has become death, or, It brought 
forth death, but, It was found; expressing 
thus the strange and surprising incon- 
sistency.” 


11. The first words are the same as in 
v. 8, except that their order is changed: sin 
as the guilty element is placed foremost, 
giving emphasis to the thought, “ It was sin, 
not the commandment, but sin, that by the 
commandment deceived and slew me.” The 
emphasis is increased by the repetition “‘ by the 


commandment deceived and by it slew me.” 


There is an evident allusion to Gen. ill. 13: 


“ The serpent beguiled me.” 
xi. 3; 1 Tim. il. 14. 

Sin’s deceit consists in presenting the object 
of desire as a good, though when obtained it 
at once proves to be an evil, Compare James 
1.143; Eph. iv. aa; Heb. iil. 13. 


Compare 2 Cor. 


slew me.) Not merely showed me that I 
was in the way to death, but wrought death 
in me. Compare note on v. 9. 


12. Wherefore.) “80 that.” The logical 
inference from vv. 7-11, is expressed as an 
actual consequence. 

Holiness is first asserted as a characteristic 
of the whole law, and then more fully and 
specifically of the commandment, “ Thou shalt 
not covet:” because this has been described 
above as offering an occasion for the increased 
activity of sin. 

The epithets, “ Soly, and just, and good,” 
are not merely a rhetorical accumulation, 
meaning that the commandment is altogether 
good ; each word has its appropriate sense in 
relation to the context. 

The commandment is boly as an utterance 
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and the commandment holy, and 
just, and good. 

13 Was then that which is good 
made death unto me? God forbid. 
But sin, that it might appear sin, 
working death in me by that which 


of God’s holy will, forbidding all impure and 
unholy lusts. It is “just,” or righteous, as 
demanding only an obedience which, if per- 
fectly rendered, would constitute man’s right- 
eousness. It is “ good” in its aim, as tending 
to man’s temporal and eternal good, being 
ordained “unto life” for them that obey it. 
This interpretation of “good,” is made certain 
by the way in which St. Paul explains and 
vindicates, in v. 13, his assertion that the 
commandment is “ good.” 


13. The Apostle has given, in v. 12, the 
first side (y<ev) of an intended contrast be- 
tween the law and sin; but, instead of com- 
pleting the antithesis at once (“but sin...”), 
he “ goes off” at the word “ good,” to meet 
an objection which might be urged against 
the goodness of the commandment, as an 
inference from his statement in v. 10, “tbe 
commandment which was ordained to life, I 
Sound to be unto death.” 


Was then that which is good made death 
unto me?| The answer to this question sup- 
plies what was at first intended to form the 
second part of the contrast between the law 
(v.12) and sin: God forbid! But sin (became 
death unto me) in order that it might be 
shown to be sin (cf. vw. 7), by working 
death to me through that which is good.” 
The Divine purpose in allowing sin to work 
death through the law is, that sin may exhibit 
itself in all its hatefulness, in perverting what 
is good to evil. This purpose is repeated 
with great force in a parallel clause, which 
forms an emphatic and solemn close: “ that 
sin might become exceeding sinful 
through the commandment.” 


“* Become” is stronger than “ appear;” in 
working death sin becomes in act, and in 
objective reality, what it has always been 
according to its nature (sev ll. 4, and Meyer 
thercon). 

“ Observe the bitter, climactic, sharply and 
vividly compressed delineation of the gloomy 
picture” (Meyer). But observe also that 
God's law is vindicated, and the guilt of 
man’s death rightly fixed on sin; this is the 
only ray that as yet shines through the dark- 
ness. But the light grows stronger in the 
distinction between “ my true self,” and the 
“ sin that dwelleth in me,” which forms the 
subject of the next paragraph. 
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is good; that sin by the command- 
ment might become exceeding sinful. 
14 For we know that the law is 


14-25. St. Paul now confirms (yap) his 
vindication of the law and exposure of sin by 
a profound analysis of the operation of sin in 
man ; as his argument in wv. 7-13 was based 
on the distinction, “not the commandment, 
but sin taking occasion by the command- 
ment;” so here it is based on the deeper 
distinction, “ Not I, but sin that dwelleth in 
me.” 

“ Hitherto he -had contrasted himself, in 
respect of his whole being, with the divine 
law; now, however, he begins to describe a 
discord which exists within himself” (Tho- 
luck). 

The true self vindicates the law, even while 
indwelling sin resists it. 


14. For we know that the law is spiritual.] 
‘‘ Lest any one should suppose that the law 
was the cause of ‘these evils, he first puts 
forward his vindication of it with full force, 
not only acquitting it of blame, but weaving 
for it a rich crown of praise. And this he 
presents not as a favour from himself, but as 
an expression of general consent; as though 
he had said, This is an acknowledged and 
manifest truth, that the law is spiritual, so far 
from its being the cause of sin.” (Chry- 
sostom.) . 

Compare ii. 2, ill. 19, for similar appeals 
to the general religious consciousness of his 
readers. 

St. Paul does not call the law “ spiritual” 
simply as being akin to the higher spiritual 
part of man’s nature—an interpretation wholly 
forbidden by the direct contrast and opposi- 
tion in which he presents the law as spiritual, 
and himself as carnal. 

The law is regarded throughout as God’s 
law—compare vv. 22, 25—and is “‘ spiritual,” 
as being in its essential moral nature, like 
the spiritual part of man, akin to the Divine 
Spirit. This is the only meaning that satis- 
fies thc context; for it is precisely this 
Divine spirituality that rouses the opposi- 
tion of the carnal tendency of man’s nature, 
though it is approved by the law of the mind 
(wv. 23). 

Other interpretations express for the most 
part, not the exact truth stated by St. Paul, 

ut other truths connected with it as con- 
ditions or consequences; ¢.g. “the law was 
written by Divine inspiration” (Theodoret). 
It is ‘“‘a teacher of virtue, and enemy of 
vice’ (Chrysostom). ‘It requires a sort of 
heavenly and angelic righteousness, pure and 
unblemished” (Calvin). ‘It requires that 
every thought of man should answer to God’s 
thought: and God is a Spirit” (Bengel). 
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[v. 14—15, 


spiritual: but I am carnal, sold under 
sin. 


15 For that which I do [I 'allow !Gr.dxow. 


but Iam carnal.) See Additional Note on 
odpé, Introduction, § 9. 

According to the reading now general.y 
accepted, the word here rendered “ carnal” 
(capxivos) does not mean “ fleshly’” in ten- 
dency, but “ made of flesh.” The “ flesh,” .e. 
the unspiritual portion of man, has become 
so predominant over the rest, that it virtually 
forms the substance of his whole nature, moral 
as well as physical: “I am of flesh.” 

This is the Pauline mode of expressing, 
That which is born of the fiesh, is flesh (John 
iii. 6). The Pauline expression of ‘ That 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit,” follows 
in c. vill. (Meyer). 


sold under sin.| Compare 1 Kings xxi. 25. 
“ Abab, which did sell himself (LXX was 
sold) to work wickedness ;” and Isaiah 1. 1, 
“ Behold for your iniqutties have ye sold your- 
selves (LXX to your iniquities were ye 
sold).” 

The man is thus described as having been 
brought under the dominion of sin as com- 
pletely as a slave under the power of the 
master to whom he has been sold. 

A slave that has been sold is more wretched 
than a home-born slave; and man is said to 
have been sold, because he had not been a 
slave from the beginning (Bengel). Slavery 
to sin is not the rightful condition of our 
nature. The reason for using the passive 
form rather .than the active ‘“‘I have sold 
myself,” is seen in v. 23. 


15-17. The statement, “I am sold under 
sin,” is now confirmed (yap) by an explana- 
tion of the nature and cause of this moral 
bondage. The consequent relation of the 
true self (¢yw) to the law is seen in v. 16, 
and its relation to sin in v. 17. 


15. For that which I do I allow not.) 
Rather, For that which I perform, I know 
not. The slave obeys his master without 
heeding the result of the act which he per- 
forms; so “1,” says the Apostle, do not 
discern the true nature and moral bearing of 
that which I perform at sin’s bidding. The 
moral sense is not wholly lost nor inactive, 
but it is confused and overpowered, and so 
rendered ineffective. ‘‘I am in darkness, I 
am dragged along, I am abused, I am tripped 
up, I know not how.” (Chrysostom.) 

Calvin rightly prefers the meaning, “I 
know, I understand, I recognise,” to that 
which is expressed in A. V., “I allow.” The 
margin has “I know.” Approval may accom- 
pany recognition, but it is never directly 
expressed by the word here used. 


v. 16—18.] 


not: for what I would, that do I 
not; but what I hate, that do I. 
16 If then I do that which I 


would not, I consent unto the law 


that it 1s good. 


‘‘For he that is mastered by pleasure, or 
intoxicated with the passiow of anger, has not 
a clear discernment of the sin. But, after the 
subsidence of the passion, he receives the per- 
ception (ata6naw) of the evil.” (Theodoret.) 

The total suppression of a slave’s conscience 
is well illustrated by such passages as Plautus, 
‘Capt.’ II. i. 6, “ Indigna digna habenda sunt, 
herus que facit;” Petronius, ‘Satyr.’ 75, “Non 
turpe, quod dominus jubet ;” Seneca, ‘Con- 
trov.’ iv., ‘“ Impudicitia in ingenuo crimen est, 
in servo necessitas, in liberto officium ;” and 
Pindar, ‘ Fragm.’ 87, ovv & dvdyxa ray radopv, 
his excuse for the female slaves dedicated to 
the service of Venus Urania at Corinth. See 
Boissier, ‘La Religion romaine,’ II. 346, and 
Allard, ‘ Les Esclaves chrctiens,’ p. 136. 

for what I would, that do I not ; but what 
I hate, that do I.) For I practise not 
that which I wish; but what I hate, 
that I do. The A. V. obscures the mean- 
ing in two ways: 

1. By throwing the negative of the former 
sentence from the first place to the last, and 
thereby excluding the relative clause from its 
influence. Vz. 15-17 describe the course of 
evil action to which the will does not consent: 
in ver. 18 we come to the wil to do good 
which cannot fulfil itself in act. 

2. By using the same word “do” to 
translate two different Greek verbs, of which 
the former (mpaccw, “ago,” Vulg.) implies 
a conscious pursuit and aim in the person 
acting, while the latter (sro, “ facio, ” Vulg.) 
describes merely the outward or objective 
act, which may be mechanical and uncon- 
scious: see i. 32. 

Both these verbs refer to the action in its 
process, while that which is used in the first 
clause of the verse (xarepyd{opat, “ operor,” 
“ perticio” vw. 18, Vulg.) eters to the comple- 
tion or result. 

A paraphrase may now help to make the 
Apostle’s meaning clearer to the English 
reader. ‘1 amin bondage under sin ; for like 
a slave I perform what sin enforces, without 
recognising the true nature of the act: for I 
follow not out in practice any good impulse 
of my will, but in a blind unreasoning way I 
do that which in my conscience I hate.” 

The natural conscience even in 4Aeathens 
uttered similar declarations: 


wal pavOdye yey ola Spay wéAAw Kard: 
Oupds 82 xpelocwy Tay euav Bovreupdroy, 
(Euripides, ‘ Medea,’ 1074.) 
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17 Now then it is no more I that 
do it, but sin that dwelleth in me. 

18 For I know that in me (that 
is, in my flesh,) dwelleth no good 
thing: for to will is present with 


and— 
‘* Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora sequor.”—Ov. ‘ Met.’ vii. 
( Wordsworth.) 


16. If then Ido.} Rather, “But if Ido:” 
a further step in the argument. The emphasis 
is on “I qwould not,” which expresses a posi- 
tive unwillingness or dislike, corresponding 
to “I bate” inv. 15. But why does St. 
Paul not retain the same phrase, “J bate”? 
Because the strong utterance of his own 
vivid experience might not be fully appro- 
priated by all; and the more measured phrase 
thus forms a surer, and yet sufficient basis for 
his inference: if I do evil unwillingly and 
with dislike, I in my moral will or conscience 
consent to the law that forbids the evil, and 
affirm “ that it is good.” The word rendered 
“good” (xadov) is not the same as in v. 12: 
here it is not the beneficent aim of the law 
which was ordained unto life, but its moral 
beauty and excellence that is asserted. Com- 
pare note on 1 Pet. ii. 12. 


17. Now then st ts no more I that do it.] 
“But now it is no more I that per- 
form it.” As-+v. 16 determines the relation 
in which I as a whole stand to the law, so 
this verse concludes that the real agent in 
bringing the evil to completion is not the 
true “I” (éym expressed) “but the sin that 
dwelleth in me.” Thus the emphatic ‘ I,” 
the true self, the innermost conscience, is 
distinguished from another “ me” in which 
sin dwells, and which is more closely defined 
in the next verse as “ my flesh.” 

Augustine’s words in reference to the 
struggle between flesh and spirit in the pro- 
cess of his conversion are equally applicable 
here: “I was myself in both; but more 
myself in what I approved, than in what I 
disapproved,” Confess. viti. 5 (Tholuck). 

It is now almost universally admitted that 
the expressions “ zoay,” and “no more,” are 
not temporal, distinguishing the speaker’s 
present condition from his former state before 
grace, but Jogical: “this being the case 
(“now ”), there is no room left to say it is I.” 
Compare 1 Cor, xiv. 6; xv. 20; and Rom. 
vii. 20; xi. 6; Gal. iii. 18 (Lightfoot). 


18-20. The power of sin has been shown 
in vv. 15-17 from the inability of the true self 
to hinder what it disapproves; the same is 
shown now from the inability of the true self 
to carry out into action what it desires. 
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me; but how to perform that which 
is good I find not. 

19 For the good that I would I 
do not: but the evil which I would 
not, that I do. 

20 Now if I do that I would not, 


—— 


The parallelism of the two arguments is 
marked by the repetition of the same con- 
clusion in the same words in v. 17 and wv. 20, 


18. For I know that in me, (that is, in my 
fiesh,) dwelleth no good thing.| Fort know 
that there dwelleth not in me, that is 
in my fiesh, any goed. A proof of the 
reality of indwelling sin (vw. 17) is furnished 
by experience of the absence of good: ina 
moral being, if good dwells not, sin must 
dwell (Lange). 


for to will is present with me] It is 
essential to a just interpretation of the 
passage that the Apostle’s language con- 
cerning the will towards good should be 
weighed with moderation and candour. He 
does not use a word expressing the deliberate 
and final choice which is immediately fol- 
lowed by action (mpoatpetoOa, 2 Cor. 1x. 7); 
nor a word expressing a conscious preference 
and purpose (SovAopa:): but Aw, which 
simply means “ I am willing.” 

The connection, however (especially such a 
word as fuyndopzac), implies something more 
than a cold assent of the understanding. The 
sense of moral discord has been roused: the 
inward anguish, so vividly painted in v. 24, 
could not arise without some emotion of the 
will, some kind of feeble longing and wishing 
for good, which yet is very different from the 
earnest decisive willing which passes at once 
into action. 


is present with me.| Lit. “Lies before 
me,” ready at hand. St. Paul takes a survey, 
as it were, of his equipment for the moral 
warfare: the will (such as already described) 
is there present and ready, but the perform- 
ance not. 


but how to perform that which is good I find 
not.| If we omit “J find” (etpioxw) with 
modern critics, we must render thus: but 
not to perform that which is good. 


19. Proof that the will is not accompanied 
by the power of performance (rd 8€ xarepya- 
(ecOac ro Kaddv ov, v. 18). This verse, 
however, is not a mere repetition of v. 15, 
as the description of the inefficiency of the 
will is here intensified by a distinct conscious- 
ness of the moral nature of the objects pre- 
sented to it, both of the good that is left un- 
done and of the evil that is done. 


20. See notes on v.17. If the emphatic 
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[v. 19—22, 


it is no more [ that do it, but sin 
that dwelleth in me. 
21 I find then a law, that, when I 
would do good, evil is present with me. 
22 For I delight in the law of 
God after the inward man: 


éyw in the first clause is retained, with Tis- 
chendorf but not Tregelles, it must be taken 
with ov 6éAw. Now if I do that which “I” 
would not, it is no more “I” that perform it. 


21-23. The results of wv. 14-20 are now 
summed up. 


21. I find then a law, that, when I would do 
good, evil is present with me.) Rather: “I 
find therefore this law for me who wish 
to do the good, that to me the evil lies 
close at hand.” ‘This law,’ literally ‘the 
law,’ i.e. the constant rule of experience, 
that the evil is at hand. 

‘“‘ This experience is very significantly called 
a “law,” because it expresses not an acci- 
dental and transient phenomenon, but a neces- 
sary and constant one.” ( Philippi.) 

“The law” here meant is substantially 
the “/aw in the members” (v. 23), being 
defined as “the law—that to me the evil 
lies close at hand” This definition 
accounts for the use of the Article, and the 
rule that 6 vdéuos means the Mosaic Law, 
except where its meaning ts otheravise defined 
by accompanying words, is fully satistied. 

This interpretation is strongly confirmed 
by wv. 22, where “the law,” in the usual 
sense, is called “ the law of God,” to distin- 
guish it from this other law in man. 

The repetition of the emphatic Pronoun, 
and its unusual position in the first clause 
(r@ Oedovre epoi), give great prominence to 
the thought that the self-same “I” is the 
subject of these opposite experiences, the 
wish to do good and the intrusion of evil. 

Augustine’s words in reference to the 
struggle between flesh and spirit in the pro- 
cess of his conversion are equally applicable 
here: “I was myself in both; but more 
myself in what I approved, than in what I 
disapproved.” ‘ Confessions,’ viii. 5 (Tholuck). 

The A. V. expresses the same general sense, 
but without due regard to the exact order 
and construction of the original. See other 
interpretations of this obscure and much dis- 
puted passage in the note at end of chapter. 


22, 23. The moral discord just described is 
now more fully illustrated by a vivid picture 
of both its opposite elements. 


22. For I delight in the law of God after 
the inward man.) The rendering needs no 
improvement: attempts have been made to 


v. 23—24,] 


23 But I see another law in my 
members, warring against the law of 
my mind, and bringing me into cap- 


express the meaning of the compound verb 
more closely: “I rejoice with the law of 
God” (Meyer); ‘I rejoice with others in the 
law" (Van Hengel): “I rejoice with myself 
in the law:” (Philippi). But these are doubt- 
ful and unnecessary refinements, not de- 
manded by the usage of the word: ‘see 
Eurip. ‘ Rhesus,’ 958, ‘ Hippolytus,’ 1286. 

This “ delight in the law” differs from 
“+ consent,” v. 16, as belonging to the sphere 
of feeling rather than of intellect: it thus 
expresses a stronger moral sympathy with 
what is good. 


the inward man.| It is now admitted by 
all candid and competent interpreters that 
this expression is mot tn itself equivalent to 
“the new man” (Eph. iv. 24, Col. ili. 10), or 
““new creature” (a Cor. v. 17, Gal. vi. 15): 
it indicates the “ mind” (vous, v. 23 and v. 
25), “the spirit of man” (1 Cor. ii. 11) as 
contrasted with “ the outward man,” the body 
or flesh (2 Cor. iv. 16). This “hidden man 
of the heart” (1 Pet. iii. 4), without which 
man would not be man, is the spiritual, will- 
ing, reasoning being, in which the regene- 
rating power of the Holy Ghost begins to 
form “ the new man,” Eph. iii.16. The con- 
text only can decide whether “the inward 
man” is regarded in his natural or in his re- 
generate state. 


23. another law.) Rather, “a different 
law:” the word (érepos) not only distin- 
guishes but often contrasts, as in Gal. i. 6. 
This other law stands opposed to “ the law 
of God,” and “ the members” in which it has 
its seat to “ the inward man.” 


the law of my mind.| What he had be- 
fore called the will to do good, he has here 
named “‘ the law of the mind:” which law of 
the mind in its own proper action agrees 
with and consents unto “the law of God.” 
On the other hand, the impulses (appetites) 
of the body and the desires of the flesh he 
calls the “‘ aw in the members” (Origen). 

The “ mind” (vots) is here as usually in 
the N. T. the moral reason, the faculty by 
which good and evil are discerned, the will- 
ing as well as the thinking faculty: “ when 
by the divine law man has attained to a con- 
sciousness of good and evil, there arises in 
the 
subject of this will is his vots.” (Delitzsch, 
‘ Biblical Psychology,’ p. 212.) 

The vous is properly an organ of the 
svevpa, a part of man’s spiritual nature; but 
in that warfare of which the Apostle speaks 
it is conquered and taken captive to “ the law 
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tivity to the law of sin which is in 
my members. 
24 O wretched man that I am! 
eee eh 


of sin that is in the members,” and so is 
termed “ the mind of the flesh” (Col. ii. 18). 

Some commentators distinguish here four 
laws. So Origen, Methodius, Ewald, De- 
litzsch (‘ Bibl. Psych.,’ p. 445}. 

“See,” says Photius, in G¢cumenius, “how 
we are set round with laws diametrically 
opposite. For the first pair flow in upon us 
from without, the one inviting to do good, 
s.¢.. the evangelical law (the law of God), 
the other calling us aside to evil, that is the 
conflicting law of the wicked one. But the 
other pair are within and occupy (cvvéyw) 
the soul ; one the law of the mind implanted 
in us by the Creator and leading towards 
the better course, but the fourth, which is 
also ‘the law of sin,’ is hardened in us be- 
cause of the habituation to sin.” 

This interpretation, and the more recent 
modifications of it, are inconsistent with St. 
Paul’s expression, “ the law of sin which is in 
my members,” the last words of which show 
beyond all question that “ the Jaw of sin” is 
no other than “ the law in the members” above 
mentioned. 

It was necessary to characterise this law 
according to its true nature, and therefore 
instead of “ bringing me into captivity to itself,” 
he has written “ to the law of sin which is in 
my members” (August. ‘de Nupt.’ i. 30: so 
Meyer, Philippi, Tholuck, Photius). 

The objection of Van Hengel, that the law 
which leads man captive cannot be the same 
to which he is made captive, is answered by 
the very figure employed, a warrior making 
his enemy a captive to himself. 

The variation é¢v r@ vouw rhs duaprias, 
accepted by Tischendorf and Tregelles on 
indecisive testimony, makes no greater dif- 
ference in the sense than ‘captive in the 
law” instead of “ captive to the law.” 


24. The misery caused by this inward con- 
flict and captivity wrings from the heart a wail 
of anguish and a cry for help. The question, 
“Who shall deliver me?” expresses not only 
eager longing, but also an almost hopeless 
feeling of the difficulty of finding a de- 
liverer. 


the body of this death.| The other ren- 
dering, “this body of death,” destroys the 
emphasis laid upon the nature of “ this death,” 
i.e. of the death which I feel within me, and 
which I have just described: the desire is 
not to be released from the body simply as 
being mortal, but from the body as the seat 
of this shameful and miserable death of sin 
(vv. 9-11, 13, 23). See note at end, 
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[v. 25. 


yee pm who shall deliver me from 'the body Christ our Lord. So then with the 


death 


of this death? 
25 I thank God through Jesus 


The parts of this verse answer closely to 
the preceding : 

“fam acaptive. Who shall rescue me?” 
“ Captive to the law of sin in my members. 
Who shall deliver me from the body by which 
I am enslaved to this deadly power of sin? ” 


25. I thank God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.| “Thanks be to God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” ‘This is to be preferred as 
both the shortest reading (ydpis instead of 
evxuptoT@, OF 7n xdpis Tov Geov), and the one 
which best explains the origin of the others : 
see note at end. 

The language is abrupt, and the sense in- 
completely expressed, no direct answer being 
given to the question, “ Who shall deliver 
me’” ‘This abruptness is, however, in itself 
a proof of genuineness, answering as it does 
most naturally to the outburst of anguish in 
v. 24, and to the sudden revulsion of feeling 
with which the Apostle turns to view his 
actual present state in contrast to his former 
misery. 

The cause of thankfulness is not expressed, 
which is “quite after the manner of lively 
emotion” (Meyer); but a thanksgiving offered 
to God “ threugh Jesus Christ” implies that 
He is the author of the redemption so vehe- 
mently desired. 


So then with the mind I myself, Gc.) It is 
better to keep the order of the original, 
which puts an emphasis on auros ¢yo, “So 
then I myself with the mind,” &o. If 
Christ is my deliverer, it is implied that ‘“ J 
myself” without Christ cannot get beyond 


mind I myself serve the law of God ; 
but with the flesh the law of sin. 


— 


the state of distraction and self-contradiction 
already described in wv. 14-23. This in- 
ference from the immediate context (ipa ody) 
is thus at the same time a summary recapitu- 
lation of the whole passage. ‘‘ The /aw of God” 
and “ the law of sin” have both been men- 
tioned above in wv. 22, 23, each with its 
article: here the articles are omitted in order 
to bring out more clearly what cach law is 
in its nature and quality, the one “a law of 
God,” the other “a law of sin.” 

The proposal of Lachmann, Van Hengel, 
and others to transfer this latter part of 
v. 25, and put it immediately after v. 23 is 
against all authority, and would destroy the 
proper sense of avros ¢yw, which is only 

rought out by contrast with da ‘Incou 
Xptorov. 

With the proposed transfer, the process of 
the Apostle’s thoughts would be strictly 
correct and logical, but how tame in com- 
parison with the sudden outburst of emotion 
expressed in the actual text! At the crisis 
reached in v. 23 there is first an irrepressible 
burst of anguish, and then a sudden revulsion 
of thanksgiving as the Apostle for a moment 
breaks away from the miserable past to the 
happy present, and then in the close of the 
verse returns more calmly to the general con- 
clusion of his long description. 

It is a much disputed question whether St. 
Paul in this chapter describes the conflicts of 
an unregenerate or of a regenerate man. The 
true answer is given by Dean Jackson (ix. §2) 
in two words, “ inter regenerandum,” “ in the 
process of regeneration.” 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on wv. 1, 5, 6, 21, 25. 


1. éf Goov xpdvov (7. Hofmann is right 
in maintaining against Meyer that the em- 
phasis of thought (as of position) is on ¢7, and 
appealing in proof to v. 2,r@ (avr: avdpi. See 
also v. 3, (@vros. 

Meyer tries to defend his view by urging 
that “the very expression cgoy shows that the 
emphasis is on sg dvov xpdvov, meaning ‘all 
the time that,’” but this is hypercritical and 
erroneous. 

The fuller thought, “so long as he liveth 
and no longer,” far from being utterly irrele- 
vant, is absolutely required. St. Paul’s con- 
tention is not merely that the Jew, as such, 
was bound by the law all his life, but more 
particularly that by death he was set free 
from it. 


This is clear also from vi. 7, “ For be that 
8s dead is freed from sin.” 


5. TWanpara im this ethical sense occurs in 
the N. T. only here and in Gal. v. 24. 

It is used by Plato (eg. ‘Phzdo,’ 79 D: 
Kai rovro rd maOnpa dpovnats xadeira) and 
Aristotle (‘ Eth. Eudem.’ II. ii. 2, 3: «ara re 
ras Suvapers ray maOnpatrowyv xa’ ds os 
nabnrixot A€éyovrat, kai xara ras éfes, ead ds 
mpos ra 1a6n raura Aéyorrat r@[Froe?] macyxew 
mos 4 arabeis eva), indifferently of all emo- 
tions, and as equivalent to ma@os, though 
this latter word is more commonly applied to 
evil affections: compare Rom. i. 26; Col. 
i. §; 1 Thess. iv. 5. 

éynpyeiro. See Aristot. ‘ Eth. Eud.’ IT. ii. x, 
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where he shows that 740s, which grows out of 
€60s, is acquired by being often moved in a 
certain way, and so at length the energy or 
active 760s, ro evepynrixoy, is formed. 

Chrysostom takes ¢ynpyeiro in a Passive 
sense, “were wrought in our members,” as 
showing that “ the evil is derived from another 
source, from the thoughts that work, not from 
the members that are wrought upon.” 

The Passive occurs in Polybius, I. xiii. 5; 
IX. xi. 3,7: xiil.g; Jos. Ant. Jud. lib. XV. 
c. v. § 3, l. 40, Dindorf: in all which passages 
it is used of the operations carried on in war. 

A careful consideration of all the examples 
in the N. T. (1 Thess. ti. 13; 2 Thess. i. 7; 
2 Cor. «. 6; iv. 12; Gal.v.6; Eph. i. 20; 
Col. i. 29; Jas. v. 16) seems to show that the 
Middle sense is everywhere preferable to the 
Passive. 

The Active voice is used of an external or 
independent agent; the Middle, of a power 
already belonging to the Subject in whom it 
works. 


6. The A. V. is formed on the reading 
asoGayovros, which has no MS. authority, but 
was introduced into the printed text by Beza, 
who erroneously inferred from the comment 
of Chrysostom that he had that reading before 
him. 

rou @avarou is the reading found in the 
Greek-Latin uncials D E F G, in the Latin 
Versions It. and Vulg. (exc. Codex Amiatinus 
“morientes”), in the Latin Fathers, and in 
copies mentioned by Origen (or Rufinus), 
who, however preferred amo8avovres, “sed 
hoc, id est, mortu: est verius et rectius.” Meyer 
rightly regards it as “a gloss, having a practi- 
cal bearing on rov vopuov, which has dispos- 
sessed the participle regarded as disturbing the 
construction.” Reiche thinks rov Gaydrov was 
substituted for amo@avoyres, as supplying an 
easy reference for é€v 6. 

anobavovres has a superabundant weight of 
authority (Reiche), and is confirmed by the 
peculiarity of the construction, daxo8avovres 
€v @ xaretxyoueGa, which is difficult, but by no 
means to be rejected as eithér contrary to 
Greek usage or void of a suitable sense. It 
has been variously rendered. 

(a) We bave been discharged by death from 
the law wherein we were held: Riickert, De 
Wette, &c. This rendering gives excellent 
sense, but is forbidden by the position of 
arobavovres. 

(b) We have been discharged from the law 
by dying in that wherein we were held, i.e. in 
our old man (Forbes). This, too, gives a good 
sense, but there is nothing in the immediate 
context to suggest that the antecedent to be 
supplied is “ our old man.” 

(c) We have been discharged from the law 
by dying in him in whom we were beld, i.e. in 

ist. 
New Test.—Vot. TIL. 


This construction has no support in the 
immediate context, and the meaning attributed 
to xaretydpueGa is unusual and inadmissible. 

(d) We have been disoharged from 
the law by dying unto that wherein we 
wore held, se. to the law, in whose grasp we 
were. 

This last construction, which gives the 
same sense as (a), is adopted by Meyer, 
Reiche, &c., and is much to be preferred. It 
states in accordance with the preceding alle- 
gory the mode in which we were released 

om the law, namely by dying to it. 


21. This passage is regarded by Chrysos- 
tom and other Greek Fathers as “a dark 
saying,” and is given up by some modern 
commentators as hopelessly unintelligible. 
These interpreters, both ancient and modern, 
have in fact made for themselves an insuper- 
able stumbling-block, by insisting that rév 
vénoy must mean the Mosaic Law. It will 
be sufficient to give a few specimens of the 
explanations thus attempted, which for the 
most part refute themselves. 

(a) Chrysostom and the Greek commenta- 
tors generally, instead of interpreting the pas- 
sage, almost rewrite it with unwarrantable 
additions: “1 find the law 4elping and en- 
couraging me, who wish to do good, dut am 
in want of belp, because evil is present with 
me.” 

(b) Fritzsche and others govern rév vopov, 
not by evpioxw but by muceiv, and make “the 
law” identical with “the good”: “I find 
that to me who wish to do the haw, that is the 
good, evil is present.” 

(c) Ewald, on the contrary, identifies “ the 
law” with “the evil”: “I find therefore that 
the law, when I desire to do the good, /ies at 
hand to me as the evil.” 

(d) New complications are introduced by 
Meyer: 

“Tov vépow is to be understood of the 
Mosaic Law, and joined with ra@ Gedovrs, 
sroteiv is to be taken as Infinitive of the pur- 
pose (Buttmann, neut. Gr., p. 224), and dre 
x. T. A. as object of evpiaxw (comp. Esr. ii. 26): 
it results to me, therefore, that, while my will 
ts directed to the law, in order to do the good, 
the evil lies before me.” 

While Meyer justly terms other views, 
which he rejects, “ forced expedients,” and 
“ tortuous explanations,” he is surprised that 
his own interpretation should be regarded 
as “ barsb” (Delitzsch), “forced” (Philippi), 
“ strange and meaningless” (Hofmann). 


25. The variation in the readings is in 
structive : 
(1) xapts r@ Geo B Thebaic. 
(2) x. 8€ rq Oeq N* C*, some cursives, 
Memphitic. 
(3) » xdpes rov Beou DE, de, vg. 
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(4) 7 x. row evpiov FG, fg. 

(5) ebyapiora rp Oe N*AKLP, cursives, 

ac. 

The excellence of the Vatican Codex (B) 
is here conspicuous. Its reading, though 
apparently found in no other known manu- 
script, and supported only by one version, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1 They that are in Christ, and live according 
to the Spirtt, are free from condemnation. 
5, 13 Waat harm cometh of the flesh, 6, 14 
and what guod of the Spirit: 17 and what of 
being God's child, 19 whose glorious deliver- 
ance all things long for, 29 was beforehand 
decreed from God. 38 What can sever us 
Jrom his love} 


CuHap. VIII NATURE OF THE DELI- 
VERANCE ANTICIPATED IN ST. PAUL’S 
TRIUMPHANT THANKSGIVING IN VIL. 25. 


1-11. Condemnation under “the law of sin 
and death” is abolished by “the law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus.” 


1. therefore] An inference from the thanks- 
giving in vii. 25, as is shown by the word 
“ xow,” meaning “now that a deliverer has 
been found in Christ Jesus, like the ‘ zow” 
in vil. 6. 

This connection is made certain by v. 2, 
which expressly asserts the deliverance as the 
cause why “ there is now mo condemnation.” 


to them which are in Christ Jesus.) ‘To 
be in Christ” does not mean in St. Paul’s 
writings ‘“‘to be dependent on Christ” (a 
common classical usage), nor merely (as 
Fritzsche tries to prove) to be His follower or 
disciple, as Pythagoreans or Platonists were 
followers of their several masters. It implies 
that living union which Christ Himself first 
made known: “ Because I live, ye shall live 
also. At that day ye shall know that Iam in 
my Father, and ye in Me, and Tin you” (John 
xXlv. 19, 20: compare John xv. 4-7). 

This union with Christ is frequently de- 
scribed by St. John as “ being én Him”: 1 John 
il. 5, 6, 24, 285 iil. 24; Vv. 20. 

The same expression is found in 1 Pet. 
ili. 16; v. 10, 14; but is especially character- 
istic of St. Paul’s writings, being applied by 
him both to churches (Gal. 1. 22; 1 Thess. 1. 
1; ii. 14; 1v. 16; 2 Thess.i.1) and to indi- 
viduals (1 Cor. 1. 30; 2 Cor. v.17; Eph. i. 1; 
ii. 10, &c.). What St. Paul affirmed at Athens 
of all mankind in their natural relation to God, 
that “sn Him we live and move and have our 
being” (Acts xvii. 28), he applies in a higher 
sense to the spiritual union of believers with 
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[v. I—2. 


and a few citations in the Fathers, is unques- 
tionably genuine: it alone explains all the 
others. For example, the reading of the 
Textus Receptus (edyaptorm) may be readily 
traced to a combination of ydpts with the 
syllables which precede and follow it in the 
original reading (ovyapioro). 


HERE is therefore now no 

condemnation to them which 

are in Christ Jesus, who walk 

not after the flesh, but after the 

Spirit. 

2 For the law of the Spirit of life 

in Christ Jesus hath made me free 
from the law of sin and death. 


Christ. In Gal. iii. 26-28, we see both the 
inward and outward means of this union, 
namely, faith and baptism. 

In speaking of this union, St. Paul never 
uses the name “ Jesus” alone nor first, but 
gives prominence to the Divine dignity and 
saving power of “ Christ” (Van Hengel). 

“Itis a point not of opinion, but of belief, 
that the Son of God did take our nature upon 
Him, not only to the end that He might lay it 
down for our ransom, or suffer for us in the 
flesh, but to the end withal that, having suf- 
fered for us according to His humanity, He 
might by it unite us unto Himself as He is Goa 
in a more peculiar manner than our human 
nature without such union to His human 
nature was capable of” (Jackson, ‘On the 
Creed,’ b. xii.). 

This union is represented under various 
figures as that of the vine and its branches, 
the foundation and the building, the head 
and the members: in this passage the context 
(v. 2 compared with vil. 4, 6, 25) suggests 
“the spiritual marriage and unity betwixt 
Christ and His Church.” 

The words, “ who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit,” are rejected by all critics 
as a gloss brought from wv. 4. The inter- 
polation is of very early date. 


2. For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus bath made me free from the law of sin 
and (of) death.| “The law of sin and of death” 
from which man is set free must clearly be 
that to which he has been previously in capti-' 
vity, namely, ‘the law of sin in the members” 
(vit. 23), which is also a law of death, as 
already implied in vii. 11. 

This being a power within the man, the 
law which is opposed to it, and overpowers it, 
must also be an inward power. Thus “ the 
law of the Spirit of life” is not the Gospel, — 
nor its plan of salvation, neither is it ‘the 
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3 For what the law could not Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, 


do, in that it was weak through and 'for sin, condemned sin in the },0"% 4 


the flesh, God sending his own flesh:  . Sor sin, 


law of the mind” (vii. 13), which has been 
already proved powerless against the flesh; 
but it is the life-giving power of the Holy 
Ghost, ruling as a law in the heart. 

“The Spirit of life” is so called, because He 
is the Author and Giver of life: compare v. 
11; John vi. 63; 3 Cor. xv. 45; 2 Cor. iii. 6. 

The genitive expresses the effect wrought, 
as in John vi. 35, “ the bread of life,” and Rom. 
v. 18, “justification of life.” 

From “ the Spirit of life” dwelling in the 
inner man goes forth a power which not only 
commands as a law, but also quickens and 
inspires obedience as a living and life-giving 
law, and thus sets the man free from the con- 
trary “law of sin and of death.” 

This deliverance was first effected in the 
Person of Christ, as is shown in v. 3, and 
can be continued only “én Christ Jesus,” i.e. 
“in fellowship of life with Him, in being and 
living in Him, v. 1” (Meyer). 

The verb stands between two prepositional 
clauses, both dependent on it: “ in Christ 
Jesus made me free from the law of sin and 
of death.” The same arrangement is found 
also in i. 17, lll. 7, v. 17, the clause with 
év being placed, as here, before the verb: an 
emphasis is thus thrown on the words “ in 
Christ Jesus,” as in 1 Cor, iv. 15; Gal. v. 6. 


3. To confirm the truth stated in wv. 2, 
St. Paul now declares the actual method by 
which the liberation from the law of sin and 
of death is effected ; and first he enhances the 
greatness of the task, as being that which the 
law of Moses had not power to accomplish. 

For what the law could not do.| On the 
construction, see Note at end: the sense is 
clearly given in the A. V.: “what the law 
could not do,” is what God did by other means, 
t.c. ** condemned sin in the flesh.” 

The law could not do this, “3 that it was 
eveak through the flesh,"—a cause of failure 
already explained in vii. 14-25. 

God sending bis own sal After showing 
exactly wherein the difficulty lay which the 
law had not power to overcome, the Apostle 
proceeds to declare how God overcame it. 

The language is remarkable: the emphatic 
words, “His own Son,” implying the fulness 
of Divine power in the Son of God, stand in 
striking contrast between the impotence of 
the Law and the weakness of Christ’s human 
nature. 

in the likeness of sinful fliesh.| In likeness 
of the flesh of sin. 

The flesh of sin describes man’s animal 
nature as having become the seat of indwelling 
sin. But of that nature itself sin is no part nor 


property, only its fault and corruption. Hence 
Christ could take true human flesh, “of the 
substance of the Virgin Mary His Mother,” 
without that quality of sinfulness which it bas 
acquired in us, who are “naturally engendered 
of the offspring of Adam.” “In putting on 
our flesh He made it His own: in making 
it His own, He made it sinless ” (Tertullian, 
‘De Carne Christi,’ c. 16). Christ thus was 
sent “in likeness of sinful flesh,” not as if 
He had taken on Him the “ likeness of flesh ” 
in the sense of a semblance of body instead of 
Its reality: but St. Paul means us to under- 
stand likeness to the flesh which sinned, be- 
cause the flesh of Christ, which committed no 
sin itself, was like that which had sinned,— 
like it in its nature, but not in the corruption 
it received from Adam: whence we also 
affirm that there was in Christ the same flesh 
as that whose nature in man is sinful (Ter- 
tull. ib.). (See Additional Note.) 


and for sin.) The words might also be 
rendered: “‘ and as a sin-offering,” being so 
used in the Septuagint, Lev. iv. 33; v. 6, 7, 
8, 9; vil. 37; and Ps. xl. 6, and in Heb. x. 
6,8. Here, however, an exclusive reference 
to sacrifice is not permitted by the context, 
which refers, not only to the expiation, but 
also to the practical condemnation and de- 
struction of sin (v. 4). The more compre- 
hensive meaning “‘ for sin” (4.e. “on account 
ot” or “concerning sin”) is therefore to be 
preferred here, and is found in A. V. even in 
Heb. xii. 11, where the context expressly 
limits the meaning to “ sacrifice for sin.” 


condemned sin in the flesh.) The rendering 
“in his flesh,” ic. Christ’s, is not admissible ; 
for the flesh has already been twice identified 
in this verse with the “flesh of sin,” i.e. the 
flesh in which sin exercises its usurped do- 
minion. How then did God condemn sin in 
the flesh, i.e. in human nature generally? (1) 
By exhibiting in the person of His Incar- 
nate Son the same flesh in substance but 
free from sin, He proved that sin was in the 
ficsh only as an unnatural and usurping 
tyrant. Thus the manifestation of Christ in 
sinless humanity at once condemned sin in 
principle. tor this sense of xaraxpivw, to 
condemn by contrast, see Matt. xii. 41, 42, 
and Heb. xi. 7. 

But (2) God condemned sin practically and 
effectual/y by destroying its power and casting 
It uut: and this is the sense especially re- 
quired by the context. The law could 
condemn sin only in word, and could not 
make its condemnation effectual. Christ 
coming “for sin” not only made atonement 
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4 That the righteousness of the 
law might be fulfilled in us, who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit. 


for it by His Death, but uniting man to 
Himself “in newness of life” (vi. 4), gave 
actual effect to the condemnation of sin 
by destroying its dominion “in the flesh” 
through the life-giving sanctifying power of 
His Spirit. 

4. The purpose for which God condemned 
sin in the flesh. 


That the righteousness of the law might be 
Sulfilled in us.| “‘ That the righteous demand 
of the law,” &c. 

The one righteous demand of the law which 
includes all its other demands (ra d:xatdpara 
Tov vopuov, li. 26; Luke 1. 6; Numbers xxxi. 21, 
is holy obedience inspired by the love of 
God (Luke x. 27). That this “righteous 
demand of the law might be fulfilled in us),” 
was the great final cause of God’s sending 
His Son into the world. 

Other interpretations of the passage may be 
classified according to the meanings assigned 
to dcxaiwpa. 

(1) “ The righteous sentence of the law” 
in condemnation of sin (i. 32). 

This is contrary to the tenor of the passage, 
and to the plain meaning of the words “ fu/- 

filled in us”: for as to the condemnatory 
sentence of the law, God’s purpose in sending 
His Son was that it might ot be fulfilled in us. 

(2) The justification, or justifying sentence 
of the law (v. 16). Fritzsche refers this to 
the promise (Lev. xviiil..5, Deut. v. 33) that 
the man who k the commandments of 
God shall find life therein. 

But “justification” is not and cannot be 
ascribed to the law (ili. 20; Gal. iii. 11, 21; 
Acts xili. 39): “it 1s God that justifieth.” 
Accordingly 8:xaiwpa in this sense is not 
found with vopov. 

(3) The righteousness or right conduct 
corresponding to the law’s demand (v. 18; 
Apoc. xix. 8). 

In this sense also 8:xaiwpa is not found in 
combination with yduzov: and if such usage 
were established, the general meaning of the 
passage would be the same as that which we 
have given above; for the righteousness 
which satisfies the law is the counterpart of 
the law’s righteous demand. 

It may be well to gather up the fragments 
of truth which underlie these various inter- 
pretations. 

Christ came indeed that the law's “ right- 
eous sentence” of condemnation against «sin 
might be fulfilled, not in us, but in His 
atoning death. He came, that “the justi- 
fying sentence,” sot ofthe law, but of God. 
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5 For they that are after the flesh 
do mind the things of the flesh ; but 
they that are after the Spirit the 
things of the Spirit. 


might be ratified and accomplished upon all 
who believe in Him. He came also “to 
fulfil all righteousness” in His own Person: 
not only to give us an example of perfect 
obedience to the law, but also to redeem us 
from the curse of the law, and further to 
“condemn sin in the flesh” by showing that 
it has not a rightful but only an usurped 
dominion there, and so to deliver our whole 
nature, body, soul, and spirit from sin’s 
bondage, and then lastly so to make us one 
with Himself in this renewed nature, that 
through the quickening and _ sanctifying 
power of His Spirit we also may “ walk in 
newness of life (vi. 4), in other words “ that 
the righteousness of the law (its demand of 
holiness) may be fulfilled in us.” 

There is no force in Calvin’s objection, 
that believers renewed by the Spirit do not 
in fact attain in this life to such proficiency 
in holiness, that the righteousness of the Law 
is fulfilled in them: for God’s purpose, of 
which St. Paul is here speaking, is clearly 
affirmed in such passages as Eph. il. 10, 
Col. ii. 10. Compare xii. 8; Gal. v. 14. 

This interpretation is placed beyond doubt 
by the additional clause which defines the 
character of those in whom the righteous 
requirement of the law is to be fulfilled; 
namely such as “qwalk not after the flesh, but 
after the Spirit;” this character is deter- . 
mined by the ruling principle according to 
which their actual life is regulated. Th 
“avalk not after the flesh,’ for the fi 
with its affections and lusts rebels against 
the law, “but after the Spirit. “ The Spirit,” 
being here regarded as the regulating principle 
(nari), cannot be man’s own spirit however 
renewed and sanctified, but the Divine power 
itself which renews and sanctifies, ie. the in- 
dwelling Spirit of God, as in v. 9. 


©. For they that are after the flesh do mind 
the things of the flesh.| “To be after the flesh ” 
is to have the flesh for the ruling principle of 
our being: “to walk after the flesh ” Be 4) 
is to follow this principle in the actual life. 
The distinction is not meant to be made 
prominent; but it is necessary to go back 
from the outward symptom to the cause, in 
order to derive from that the intermediate 
process : “ they that are after the flesh do mind 
the things of the flesh,” and so “ walk after 
the flesh.” 

“The things of the flesh” are opposed to 
“ the things of the Spirit,” — 

(1) as human to divine,—“ Thou savourest 
(literally mindest) not the things that be of 


v. 6—9.] 


6 For 'to be carnally minded is 
death ; but 'to be spiritually minded 
is life and peace. 

7 Because 'the carnal mind és en- 
mity against God : for it is not sub- 
ject to the law of God, neither indeed 
can be. 


God, but those that be of men” (Matt. xvi. 23); 
(2) as earthly things to heavenly (Phil. iii. 19, 
Col. iii. 2), and (3) in utter moral contradic- 
tion, as sin to holiness (Gal. v. 19-21; 22, 
23). 

6. The definition of those in whom the 
righteousness of the law is to be fulfilled 
(v. 4) is justified and confirmed both on its 
Negative and positive sides by the reason 
stated in v. 3, which reason 1s itself con- 
firmed by a further development in wv. 6, 
and that again is explained on the negative 
side in v. 7. 

to be carnally minded.| “The lust of the 
flesh, called in the Greek dpovnya capkos, 
which some do expound the wisdom, some 
sensuality, some the affection, some the desire, 
of the flesh, is not subject to the law of God ” 
(Art. ix.). The A. V. is a fair paraphrase of 
the literal meaning “mind of the flesh,” 
in which “mind” (or “minding” Marg.) 


means ‘‘thought,” “ purpose,” “sentiment,” | 


or “study,” as in villi. 27, “God knoweth 
what is the mind of the Spirit.” 

“The flesh” is not the mere material of 
the body, but “the infection of nature” 
(Art. ix.). Compare Delitzsch, ‘ Biblical Psy- 
chology,’ pp. 439, 442, and Additional Note on 
odp€, Introduction, §9. The statement that 
“the mind of the flesh és death” is ex- 
plained by St. Paul himself in v. 7: for 
“* enmity against God,” separating man from the 
only source of life, not only leads to death, 
but is itself the very essence of death, so that 
the sinner is dead while he liveth (1 Tim. 
v. 6). 

but to be spiritually minded is life and peace.) 
“but the mind of the Spirit ss life and 
peace.” Meyer’s explanation that “the striving 
of the Holy Spirit tends to lead man to 
eternal life and blessedness” is inadequate. 
“The mind of the Spirit,” the whole 
state of thought and feeling which proceeds 
from the Spirit, dwelling in man’s heart 
(v. 9), “is life,” the true life of the soul, 
the first-fruit of that gift of God which is 
eternal life (vi. 23). 

“ Peace” is not here the act of reconciliation 
wrought by Christ’s death (wv. 1), but the 
conscious enjoyment of that reconciliation, 
the holy calm breathed over the soul by the 
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8 So then they that are in the 
flesh cannot please God. 

g But ye are not in the flesh, but 
in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit 
of God dwell in you. Now if any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ, he 
is none of his. 


Holy Ghost pouring forth God’s love upon 
the heart. See note on v. 5. 


7, 8. St. Paul now follows out separately 
the proof of the former part of v. 6, “the 
mind of the flesh is death:” his argument 
is explained in the note on that clause. By 
adding the word “ peace” to “life” in wv. 6, 
he has already prepared the way for passing 
over to the mention of that “ enmity” which 
is “death” (Bengel). The proof that “the 
mind of the flesh ts enmity against God” is 
seen in the fact that “it is not subject to the 
law of God:” and this fact of experience, 
(fully established in c. vii.) is further traced 
to its inmost cause in the depraved tendency 
of “the mind of the fiesh;” “for it doth 
not submit itself to the law of God, for 
indeed it oannot.” ‘He does not say that 
it is impossible for the wicked man to become 
good, but that it is impossible for him remain- 
ing wicked to submit to God: by conversion, 
however, it is easy to become good and 
submit.” (Chrysostom.) 


8. So then.) “And” (8): the particle 
marks “the continuation under a slightly 
changed form’ (Bp. Ellicott) of the opening 
statement of v. 7: “ Because the mind of 
the flesh és enmity against God....and they 
that are in the flesh cannot please God.” From 
the abstract principle he passes to its practical 
result. 


9. But ye are not in the flesh, but in the 
Spirit.) Personal application to the readers 
of the general statements of wv. 5-8. ‘ Ye” 
is emphatic. 

“The flesh” and “the Spirit,” represented 
in v. § as ruling principles, according to 
which men’s moral life is regulated, here 
appear as opposite elements, in one or other 
of which that life subsists. 


if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you.] 
It is characteristic of St. Paul that he first 
expresses his strong and loving confidence in 
his readers in the absolute assertion, “ Ye are 
not in the flesh, but in the Spirit :” and then, 
remembering that so unqualified a statement 
could not safely be applied to all, he adds, by 
way of caution, and stimulus to self-exami- 
nation, the condition upon which his state- 
ment concerning them necessarily depends, 
a “ conditio sine qua non.” 
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10 And if Christ de in you, the 
body is dead because of sin; but the 


‘“‘ For the Spirit of God must dwell in the 
man in order that He may be the determining 
element in which the man lives:” compare 
St. John’s expression “ Ye in me, and I in 
you” (Meyer). For the conditional “ deel” 
read “dwelleth:” see note at end. 

Now if any man have not the Spirit of 
Cérist.) “Butifany man hath not,” &o. 

The favourable supposition, “if the Spirit 
of God dwelleth in you,” was applied to the 
readers generally: but on the unfavourable 
side St. Paul puts only the supposition that 
this or that man among them “hath zof the 
Spirit of Christ.” It is clear from the con- 
nection that “the Spirit of Christ” is the 
same as “the Spirit of God,” ie., the Holy 
Ghost, who is not only sent by Christ, but is 
so essentially one with Christ, that His 
indwelling is in the next clause described as 
“Christ in you:” see Gal. iv. 6; Phil. 1. 19. 
The theological import of the passage is well 
explained by Philippi, who shows that, when 
compared with Gal. iv. 6, it is a clear proof 
of the procession of the Holy Ghost “ from 
the Father and the Son,” as well as “an 
illustrious testimony concerning the Holy 
Trinity ” (Bengel). 

be is none of bis.) The reason for changing 
the title “Spirit of God” into “Spirit of 
Christ” was to bring out clearly and emphati- 
cally this truth that “he that hath not 
Christ’s Spirit, is not Christ’s: because Christ 
gives His Spirit to all that aré His” (1 John 
iv. 13). “To be Christ’s” is the same as “ to 
be in Christ ” (Gal. ii. 28, 29). 

10, And if Christ be in you.) “But if 
Christ is in you:” this is a direct contrast to 
the latter part of v. 9, and a renewal of the 
favourable supposition in the former part, “if 
the Spirit of God dwelleth in you.” It now 
further appears that “to have the Spirit of 
Christ” (v. 9) is to have Christ Himself 
dwelling within the heart: compare Eph. iii. 
16, 17: “to be strengthened with might by his 
Spirit in the inner man, that Christ may dwell 
tn your hearts by faith.” 

the body is dead because of sin, but the Spirit 
s life.) Rather, “though the body is dead 
because of sin, yet the Spirit is life.” 

“ If Christ is in you,” it follows that “the 
Spirit is life;” yet in contrast to that effect it 
is admitted (yév) that for the present “ tLe 
body is dead:” but even this contrast and 
limitation to the Spirit’s operation shall be 
done away hereafter (v. 11). 

The reference in v. 11 to the resurrec- 
tion of the mortal body makes it certain that 
in saying “‘ the body is dead” St. Paul is think- 
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[v. 10. 


Spirit is life because of righteous- 
ness. 


ing of physical death on account of sin: coms 
pare v. 12. 

‘“* Methinks” (says Augustine, who dwells 
much upon this Saeace), “that thought so 
clear and plain needs not to be expounded, 
but only to be read.” (‘De Peccatorum 
Meritis,’ i. 7). 

“The Apostle does not say, “The body is 
mortal because of sin,” but ‘the body is dead 
because of sin.” For prior to Adam's sin it 
might be called both mortal for one reason 
and immortal for another reason: that is, 
mortal, because it was capable of dying: im- 
mortal, because it was capable of not dving. 
. . . And so that animal and therefore mortal 
body, which on account of righteousness 
should have become spiritual and therefore 
altogether immortal, was made on account of 
sin not “mortal,” which it was before, but 
“‘ dead,” which it might never have become if 
man had not sinned.” 

“How therefore does the Apostle, when 
speaking about persons still living, call our 
body ‘ dead,’ except because the necessity of 
dying clung to the children from the sin of 
their ‘gis 2” (‘De Genesi ad litteram,’ 
vi. 36). 

The body thus doomed to certain death, 
and bearing in itself the germs of corruption, 
is in St. Paul’s vivid conception already 
ad “a living corpse” (Soph. ‘ Antigone,’ 
1167). 


but the Spirit is hfe.) “the spirit,” ic. the 
human spirit; it is implied not in the word 
itself, but in the condition “if Christ is in 
you,” that the human spirit is quickened by 
the indwelling Spirit of God. This reference 
to the human spirit is proved by the direct 
contrast of ‘‘ the body” and “‘ the spirit” (1 Cor. 
vii. 34; 2 Cor. vii. 1; Ja. ii. 26), and by the 
careful distinction of the Divine Spirit in 
v. 11, aS “the Spirit of him that raised up 
Jesus from the dead.” 

The spirit of man, when renewed and per- 
vaded by the Spirit of Christ, not only lives, 
but is all ‘‘dife,"" essentially and eternally. 
The inferior reading (¢y, “‘ liveth”) falls far 
short of St. Paul’s thought: ‘the Divine 
life becomes through the Holy Spirit not 
only a quality of the human spirit, it becomes 
Its nature, in such wise, that it can diffuse 
itself through the whole person from the 
spirit to the soul and body ”’ ( Godet). 


because of righteousness.| Since cause goes 
before effect, the righteousness which is the 
conditional cause of life in the believer (as sin 
is the cause of death), is that “ righteousness 
of God” which is freely given for Christ’s 


Or, de- 
ause of 


Vv. I1I—13.] 


11 But if the Spirit of him 
that raised up Jesus from the 
dead dwell in you, he that raised 
up Christ from the dead shall 
also quicken your mortal bodies 
"by his Spirit that dwelleth in 


as Spirit, YOU. 


sake, which is accompanied by the gift of 
eternal life (v. 17, 18, 21), and which brings 
forth as its fruit the works of righteousness. 

The same conclusion follows from the 
antithesis of the two clauses; “the body ts 
dead because of (Adam's) sin, but the spirit 
ts life because of (Christ’s) righteousness :” 
compare, ch. v. 12, 15, 17. 

“ Propter justificationem” (Vulg.) is there- 
fore rizht as a paraphrase, though not as a 
translation of 8a dixarcoavyny. On the other 
hand Cyril's interpretation is wholly inadmis- 
sible: *‘ Being quickened by the grace of the 
Holy Spirit and rich in righteousness through 
communion with Him: for thus are we 
partakers of the divine nature.” 


11. The present possession of the Spirit of 
God is an assurance that even in the body 
life shall at last triumph over death. The 
condition, “if Christ is in you,” is now re 
peated in substance, but changed in form to 
suit the new statement concerning God’s 
raising up Jesus from the dead. 


But if the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus 
Srom the dead dwell in you.] Rather “dwell- 
eth in you:” see on wv. 9. 

“* The Spirit of God,” called also “ the Spirit 
of Christ” in v. 9, 1S now introduced under 
a new title, which in fact forms part of the 
argument; because it is assumed that He 
who raised Jesus from the dead can also 
raise us. ‘Though the Son as God had 
power to lay down His life and to take it 
again (John ii. 19, x. 18), yet Jesus as Man 
is raised by the power of God the Father 
(Acts ti. 32; Gal. i. 13; Eph. i. 20: com- 
pare Pearson, ‘Creed,’ Art. v. p. 301). 


he that raised up Christ from the dead.] 
The mediatorial title “ C4rist” (“Christ 
Jesus,” Tisch. 8) corresponds to the as- 
sumed connection between His resurrection 
and ours. Compare 1 Cor. vi. 14; 2 Cor. 
IV. 14. 

shall also quicken your mortal bodies.) \n- 
stead of ‘‘ raise,” St. Paul now says “‘ quicken,” 
or “make alive” ((womoety), in correspond=- 
ence with v.10: “the spirit is life” already, 
the body also shall be made alive hereafter. 
In v. 10 the body is called ‘‘ dead,” a hyper- 
bolic expression, which would be weakened 
by repeating the same word in the same 
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12 Therefore, brethren, we are 
debtors, not to the flesh, to live after 
the flesh. 

13 For if ye live after the flesh, 
ye shall die: but if ye through the 
Spirit do mortify the deeds of the 
body, ye shall live. 


sense, and obscured by applying it in a dif- 
ferent sense to bodies actuaily dead. St. 
Paul therefore now applies the proper word 
“‘ mortal” to the present state of the body, 
which shall hereafter be quickened into im- 
mortality. ; 

“He does not say ‘dead bodies,’ but 
‘mortal bodies ;’ because in the resurrec- 
tion our bodies shall not only cease to be 
‘dead’ (v. 10), i.e. subject to a necessity of 
death, but also shall cease to be ‘ mortal,’ 
s.e. capable of dying, such as was Adam's 
body before his sin. For after the resurrec- 
tion our bodies shall be altogether immortal.” 
( Aquinas.) 

by bis Spirit that dwelleth in you.| See 
note at end of chapter. 

The marginal reading “beoause of his 
Spirit that dwelleth in you” is most in accord- 
ance with the language of the N. T., which 
nowhere represents the Holy Ghost as the 
special agent or instrument by whom the 
dead are raised. ‘‘ The bodies of the saints 
are the members of Christ, and no members 
of His shall remain in death: they are the 
temples of the Iioly Ghost, and therefore if 
they be destroyed, they shall be raised again.” 
For “if the Spirit of hi:n that raised up Jesus 
Srom the dead dwell in us,” as He doth, and 
by so dwelling maketh our bodies temples, 
“* be which raised up Christ from the dead shall 
also quicken our mortal Lodies by (because of) 
His Spirit that dwelleth in us” (Pearson, 
‘Creed,’ Art. v.). Compare 2 Cor. v. 5, where 
St. Paul speaks of the gift of the Spirit as an 
earnest of the resurrection. 


12, 13. Practical exhortation founded upon 
the consequences which have been shown 
(vv. 1-11) to follow from living after the 
flesh or after the Spirit. 


Therefore.| “8o then:” as in vii. 3. You 
have seen (wv. 6-8) that if “flesh” be the 
ruling principle of your life “ye must die” 
(Tyndale: peéAdere anoOvncxev), and this 
sure and known result is not such as to lay 
you under any obligation to the flesh: you 
owe it nothing by anticipation, that you 
should live according to its rule. 


but tf ye through the Spirit do mortify.] 
“but if by the Spirit ye mortify.” 


In v. 12 the order of the words “we are 
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14 For as many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are the sons of 


God. 


debtors—not to the flesh,” leads our thoughts 
on at once to the well-known and necessary 
alternative (v. 4), ‘‘ but to the Spirit that we 
should live after the Spirit:” the reason 
therefore of that suppressed alternative is 
now added. 


“ The deeds of the body” are not bodily acts 
as such, but its actions or practices (mpafets) 
considered in their moral tendency, which in 
this case is towards evil: compare Col. iit. 9. 

For ‘the body” is here regarded as “‘ the 
body of sin” (vi. 6), i.e. as ruled by sin dwell- 
ing in its flesh. The various reading “ the 
flesh ” is of less authority. 

The way to “ mortify,” or “ put to death” 
(@avaroure) these “deeds of the body,” is to 
subdue by help of God’s Spirit the sinful 
desires which are their motive power. In 
the clauses “ ye shall die,” “ye shall live,” the 
death and life are both eternal. 


14-17. Proof of the promise “ye shall 
live,” from the nature of the indwelling Spirit 
as a Spirit of adoption. 


14, All who are moved and guided by the 
Spirit and follow His guidance, these, em- 
phatically (otro, vii. 10; Gal. il. 7) and 
none but these, are the sons of God, and as 
sons derive life from the Father, Who is the 
fount of life. On the difference between 
receiving the Spirit and being “‘ led by the 
Spirit,” Chrysostom remarks: “ Lest in re- 
liance upon the baptismal gift they should be 
careless of their after life, he says that even 
if you receive Baptism but intend not to be 
led by the Spirit afterwards, you have lost 
the dignity conferred and the pre-eminence 
of sonship.” 


15. In proof of the assertion that “they 
who are led by the Spirit of God, are the 
sons of God,” St. Paul appeals to his readers’ 
experience of the character and effect of the 
Spirit which they had received. 


For ye have not received the spirit of bond- 
age again to fear.) ‘“ For ye received not a 
spirit of bondage again unto fear.” 


The aorist points to the time when be- 
lieving and being baptized they received the 
Holy Ghost: that what they then received 
was “the Spirit of God,” by Whom they are 
still led (v. 14), is clearly stated in Gal. iv. 5, 
6, and is here assumed in the appeal to 
their experience. The question to be de- 
cided by that experience 1s, What kind of 
spirit that was; and the answer is twofold, 
the verb being emphatically repeated, “Ye 
received not a spirit of bondage, but 
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[v. 14—15. 


15 For ye have not received 
the spirit of bondage again to fear; 
but ye have received the Spirit of 


ye received a spirit of adoption.” The 
word “spirit” is in both clauses a Common 
Noun, not a Proper Name, and therefore 
should not be written with a capital letter. 
Compare 2 Tim. i. 7. 

The “bondage” or “slavery,” which 
throughout this Epistle is contrasted with the 
liberty of the sons of God, is the bondage of 
sin (vi. 6, 16, 17, 20; vil. 25), and of cor- 
ruption or death as the consequence of sin 
(v. 21). The Apostle’s readers, both Jews 
and Gentiles, had all been once under this 
bondage (vi. 17) which tends “unto fear,” 
even the fear of death (Heb. ii. 14, 15). But 
the Spirit which they received on becoming 
Christians wis not found to be “a ad of 
bondage tending again unto fear,” but “as 
spirit of adoption” or “ affiliation ”—a spirit 
which properly belongs to and is character- 
istic of adopted children. 

Adoption was a process unknown to the 

ewish law, and the word viodecia, first found 
in Gal. iv. 5, was probably formed by St. 
Paul himself. From this circumstance and 
from the fact that St. Paul, a Roman citizen, 
is here writing to Romans, it is almost cer- 
tain that the allusion is to the Roman law. 
St. Paul's word was in later times applied to 
Baptism (Suicer): he applies it himself to 
God’s typical adoption of the Jewish nation 
(ix. 4), to the actual adoption of believers 
both Jews and Gentiles to be the children of 
God (Gal. iv. 5; Eph. i. 5), and to their 
perfected adoption in the future state of 
glory (viii. 23). Comp. Neander, ‘ Planting 
of Christianity,’ 1 477, and kllicott, ‘Gal.’ 
IV. 5. 
In the phrase “ spirit of adoption” the geni- 
tive does not mean that adoption is the effect 
of having received the Spirit (Athanasius ad 
Serap. Ep. i. ¢. 19 ulorocoupevos r@ mvevpate) : 
for in the parallel passage Gal. iv. 6, we see 
that the adoption goes before the testimony 
of the Spirit, “having taken place through 
faith and justification” (Meyer). Yet this 
Pauline doctrine is perfectly consistent with 
the Spirit’s previous work of regencration 
(John iii. 5), for “ Whosoever believeth that 
Jesus is the Christ is born of God” (1 John 
v. 1). St. Paul, in fact, is here speaking not 
of the first secret work of the Spirit in re- 
generating the soul by faith, but of the subse- 
quent testimony of the Spirit, which, whether 
accompanied or not by outward signs, bore 
witness in the hearts of believers that they 
had become sons of God. 

A “ spirit of adoption” is thus a spirit be- 
longing to adoption as its proper character, 


v. 16—17.] 


adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father. 
16 The Spirit itself beareth wit- 


and “a spirit of bondage” would in like 
manner be “a spirit characteristic of bond- 
age” and so tending “unto fear.” 

Commentators ancient and modern have 
here run wild in their attempts to give a posi- 
tive and personal existence to that of which 
St. Paul speaks only negatively. ‘Some say 
it is the spirit of the Evil One, but it is not so; 
for it is the Law that he here callsa spirit of 
bondage” (Severianus in Cramer: so Dio- 
dorus, Theodorus). ‘The law as given by 
the Holy Spirit ” (Theodoret). “The Scrip- 
tures, as being spiritual and supernatural, but 
establishing a dispensation in which punish- 
ments and rewards were meted out like the 
daily portion of a slave” (Chrysostom ; Theo- 
phyl. G@ecumen.) Augustine applies it to the 
Holy Ghost, “because the same Spirit of 
God, that is, finger of God, whereby the 
Law was written on tables of stone, struck 
terror into those who knew not yet God’s 
grace, that by the Law they might be con- 
vinced of their infirmity and sin” (‘ Quest. 
in Exod.’ lv.; comp. Serm. 156). But in 
another passage (‘ Propositiones ex Ep. ad 
Rom. expos.’) he explains it as “‘ the spirit of 
him to whom sinners are in bondage: so 
that, as the Holy Spirit delivers from the fear 
of death, the spirit of bondage who hath the 
power of death holds the guilty in fear of that 
same death ; in order that each may turn 
to the Deliverer’s help, even in spite of the 
Devil, who desires to have him in his power 
always.” 

Philippi and others understand the ex- 
pressions subjectively of the servile and filial 


spirit or disposition engendered by the Law 


and the Gospel respectively; but this is 
opposed to the meaning of avevya required 
by the context in wv. 14,16. These diffi- 
culties all arise from neglecting the order of 
the words: St. Paul did not write “ Ye have 
not received again a spirit of bondage,” but 
“a spirit of bondage bringing you again into 
a state of fear.” Compare 2 Tim. i. 7. 

awhereby we cry.) Literally “in which 
(spirit) we cry”: compare 1 Cor. xii’ 3. In 
the sudden change from the and to the rst 
person we see St. Paul himself in the same 
filial spirit joining in his brethren’s cry. 

Abba, Father.) See note on Mark xiv. 36. 


16. Analysis of what takes place when we 
in the Spirit cry “‘ 4bba, Father :” there is then 
a twofold but united testimony, we cry and 
the Spirit cries in us (Gal. iv. 6). “ The Spirit 
itself,” i.e. the Spirit of God, which has just 
been described asa spirit of adoption, ‘“‘ deareth 
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ness with our spirit, that we are the 
children of God : 
17 And if children, then heirs; 


witness with our spirit.” This rendering is 
more correct than that of the Vulgate “to our 
spirit”: it implies that our spirit also bears 
witness to us, an idea to which Lange strangely 
objects, forgetting that it is what occurs in 
every act of consciousness. 

St. Paul is conscious that the impulse 
to cry “ Abba, Father” proceeds from his 
own spirit acting under the influence of 
the Holy Spint and in concert with Him: 
compare il. 15, and ix. 1: ‘‘ my, con- 
science also bearing me witness in the Holy 
Ghost.” ‘* This witness of the Spirit is not to 
be placed merely in the feeling (1 John iit. 
19), but His whole inward and outward 
efficacy must be taken together ; for instance, 
His comfort, His incitement to prayer, His 
censure of sin, His impulse to works of love, 
to witness before the world, and so forth. 
Upon the foundation of this immediate testt- 
mony of the Holy Spirit, al// the regenerate 
man’s conviction of Christ and His work finally 
rests. For faith in the Scripture itself has 
its basis upon this experience of the divinity 
of the principle which it promises, and which 
flows into the believer while he is occupied 
with it.” (Olshausen.) 

The passage testifies strongly against the 
Pantheistic confusion of the human spirit 
and the Divine. 

“The witness of the Spirit is a conscious- 
ness of our having received in and by the 
Spirit of adoption the tempers mentioned in 
the word of God as belonging to his adopted 
children,—a loving heart towards God and 
toward all mankind; hanging with childlike 
confidence on God our Father; desiring no- 
thing but Him, casting all our care on Him. 
. .. It is a consciousness that we are in- 
wardly conformed by the Spirit of God to the 
image of His Son, and that we walk betore 
Him in justice, mercy, and truth, doing the 
things which are pleasing in His sight.” 
(Wesley, in Lange’s ‘ Commentary.’) 


17. And if children, then beirs.| The 
Apostle follows out his proof of the promise 
inv. 13: “ye shall live,” for ye are God’s 
children (vv. 14-16), and therefore heirs of 
His inheritance, “the glory which shall be 
revealed in us” (v. 18), which is, in other 
words, eternal life: compare il. 7. 

For “ sons” St. Paul now says “ children,” 
which is both more tender (Meyer), and 
more comprehensive. (Gal. tii. 26-28.) 

heirs of God.| Two thoughts enhance the 
greatness of the inheritance, that it comes 
from God, and is shared with Christ. The 
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heirs of God, and joint-heirs with 
Christ; if so be that we suffer with 
him, that we may be also glorified 
together. 

18 For I reckon that the suffer- 


Divine inheritance, unlike the human, is be- 
stowed by the living Father upon His children. 
(Luke xv. 12.) . 

and joint-heirs with Christ.| By Jewish 
law the eldest son had the largest share, and 
daughters were excluded, unless there were no 
sons. (‘Dict. of the Bible,’ p. 779, b,‘ Heir.’) 
By the Roman law sons and daughters shared 
equally in the inheritance, and adopted 
children were treated like others. (Smith’s 
‘Dict. of Gk. and Rom. Antt.,’ p. 600, a.) 
Christ admits all His brethren to share alike 
in that inheritance which He has won, not 
for Himself but for them. 

if so be that we suffer with bim.] It was 
part of the Divine order of salvation “ that 
Corist must suffer,” and through suffering pass 
to glory (Luke xxiv. 26, 46; Acts xvii. 3; 
XXVi. 23; Hebrews ii. 9, 10), and also that 
His followers must suffer with Him, in order 
to be glorified together. (Matt. x. 38; xvi. 
24; XX. 22; 1 Thess. ili. 3; 2 Cor, i. 5; Col. 
i. 24; 2 Tim. ti. 12; &c.). To “suffer with 
him” is to suffer “ for His sake, and the Gos- 
pel's” (Mark vill. 35): compare 1 Peter iv. 13, 
“ Rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of 
Christ's sufferings; that when bis glory shall 
be revealed, ye may be glad also with exceeding 
joy.” 

On eizep see note on v. 9: it represents 
“the fellowship of his sufferings” (Phil. iii. 10) 
as an indispensable condition of sharing His 
glory, a necessary discipline to fit us for that 
blissful reward which is purchased for us by 
the sole merit of our Saviour’s own suffer- 
ings. “In all nations, indeed, and at all 
times, the way in which men have met death, 
and women have met suffering, has been a 
testimony to the conviction that pain, when 
endured for a moral purpose, may be trans- 
formed from a curse into a blessing, and may 
elevate the nature on which it seems to in- 
flict a wound. But this conviction has been 
established as one of the supreme laws of 
human nature bythe cross of Christ” (Wace, 
‘Christianity and Morality,’ p. 316). 


18-30. THE SOURCES OF COMFORT UNDER 
THE NECESSITY OF SUFFERING. 


These are threefold : 

(1.) The hope of glory to which all crea- 
tion looks forward (18-25): 

(2.) The present help of the Spirit (26, 27): 

(3.) The all-embracing purpose of God's 
sure love (28-30). 
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[v. r8—r9, 


ings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the 
glory which shall be revealed in 
us. 

19 For the earnest expectation of 


18. For J reckon.| Areason for suffering with 
Christ in order to be glorified withHim. The 
connexion with the last words of v. 17 is direct 
and obvious. The same word (Aoy:{ouac) is 
rendered in A. V., “ think” (ii. 3), ‘ conclude” 
(ill, 28), “ suppose” (a Cor. xi. 5), “count” 
(Phil. iii.13). 1t does not imply mere suppo- 
sition or opinion, but the judgment or infer- 
ence which the Apostle draws from com- 
paring things present and things to come, 
that the former are of no weight or worth 
in the comparison. ‘“ This present time” 
(xatpés) indicates the critical and final season 
of the dispensation of “this world” (aioyv), a 
season of distress which is to end at Christ’s 
coming: compare li. 26 and xi. § with xiii. 
tr and 1 Cor. vil. 29. 

shall be revealed.| The glory already 
exists in Christ, it only remains to be re- 
vealed in us. St. Paul does not use the simple 
Future Tense, but (as in v. 13 and iv. 24) 
an expression (uéAAovgay) which represents 
the future revelation of glory as something 
that is destined to be and will be. Compare 
Gal. iii. 23, where the same words are used 
in the same emphatic order. See also Col. 
lil. 43 Tit. ii. 13; 1 Pet. i. 4. 

in us.| The Greek preposition (eis) ex- 
presses the thought that the revelation of 
glory will reach to and take place in us. 


19, The certainty of the future revelation 
of glory in us is confirmed by the sympathetic 
longings of all around us. Keble, in the 
‘Christian Year’ (4th S. after Trin.), has 
found a theme for one of his finest poems in 
these ‘ Groans of Nature,’— 


‘¢‘ Strong yearnings for a blest new birth, 
With sinless glories crown’d.” 


the earnest expectation (compare Phil. i. 20) 
is described by expressive compounds, such 
as St. Paul loves, in which hope is depicted 
both in its eagerness “with head uplift,” 
(drroxapadoxia) and in its perseverance wait- 
ing out the end (amexdéyera:: compare t Pet. 
ili. 20). 

the creature.| Rather “the creation,” 
g.e. the things created (Vulg. “ creatura”). 
The word itself is of unlimited application 
(Mark xiti. 19), and the context only can 
determine the extent of its meaning. 

Of things created, to begin with the highest, 
good Angels are excluded, for they were not 
“made subject to vanity” (wv. 20); and evil 


v. 20.] 


the creature waiteth for the mani- 
festation of the sons of God. 
20 For the creature was made 


Angels, for they have no share in the hope of 
glory: of Mankind it is clear that believers 
are not here included under “the creation,” 
but mentioned separately and distinctly as 
sharing the same longing, for “ not only they 
(the creation) but ourselves also, which have 
the first-fruits of the Spirit, even we (v. 23) 
ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for 
the adoption.” So far there is a very general 
consent among interpreters, though some (in 
defiance of the clear distinction made in vv. 
19, 21, 23) maintain that even believers are 
included under “the creation” as a part 
under the whole. 

The chief point, however, in dispute is the 
inclusion of the non-Céristian portion of man- 
kind. 

Now, first the term “creation” (xricits) 
when applied to mankind always denotes 
mankind as a whole, the human creation. 
But in vw. 21 a portion of mankind, “ tbe 
children of God,” are contrasted with, and 
so excluded from “the creation itself,” 
which term therefore can only mean, “the 
Creation as distinct from mankind,” the 
irrational creation, animate and inanimate. 
The Apostle “ personifies the world, just as 
the Prophets do when they make the floods 
clap their hands.” (Chrysost.) 

It is one of the finest and most frequent 
figures of speech thus to make Nature sym- 
pathise with man: when the Assyrian is 
overthrown, God says, “ I caused Lebanon to 
mourn for him, and all the trees of the field 
JSainted for bim.” (Ezek. xxxi. 15.) Here in 
like manner St. Paul undoubtedly ascribes 
human feelings to things without reason and 
without life: but he does much more. Under 
this beautiful figure, as its most appropriate 
dress, he presents the grand truth revealed in 
the Old Testament that the whole world of 
nature, so much of it at least as was placed 
under man’s dominion, has a real concern in 
the past history and future destiny of Man. 
When God says to Adam, “ cursed is the 
ground for thy sake” (Gen. ii. 17); when the 
Flood, by which Man’s wickedness is punished 
destroys ‘“‘every living substance which was 
upor, the face of the ground” (Gen. vii. 23): 
when “the earth also is defiled under the inha- 
bitants thereof; because they have transgressed 
the laws, changed the ordinance, broken the ever- 
lasting covenant,” and “‘ therefore bath the curse 
devoured the earth,” and when not only “they 
that dwell therein are desolate,” but also “ the 
new wine mourneth, the vine languisheth,” “ the 
eindows from on bigh are open, and the founda- 
tions of the earth do shake” (Is. xxiv. 5 ff.) ; 
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subject to vanity, not willingly, but 
by reason of him who hath subjected 
the same in hope, 


ee ery 


in all such passages, whether historical, poeti- 
cal, or prophetic, the same truth, or at all 
events the same doctrine, is expressed which 
St. Paul states in v. 20, that “the creation 
was subjected to vanity.” 

When once this is admitted, there is no 
room left for the argument that Man must 
be included by St. Paul in “the creation” 
as ‘that which gives propriety, consistency, 
and beauty to the whole representation.” 
(Forbes.) 

If ‘in speaking of that glorious restitution 
of all things, which has been the theme of all 
the Prophets, and the great hope of the 
Church since the world began, St. Paul men- 
tions on the one hand the little flock that had 
then received the first-fruits of the Spirit, and 
on the other hand, the material and trrational 
creation :” it does not follow that “the in- 
numerable multitudes of ‘all the fumilies of 
the earth,’ not yet converted to Christ, are 
by him who was specially called to be the 
Apostle of the Gentiles passed by, without a 
thought on their condition or destiny !” 

The truth is that like Isaiah (Ixv. 17), like 
St. Peter (and Ep. ili. 13), and like St. John 
(Rev. xxi. 1), St. Paul looked for “a nea 
heaven and a new earth:” but before that 
“restitution of all things,” he expected that 
“the fulness of the Gentiles” should come in, 
and “all Israel be saved.” Mankind there- 
fore, so far as they fulfil their proper destiny, 
in accordance with the great promise, “én 
thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed,” are all included among ‘“ the sons 
of God,” while “the whole creation” includes 
all the irrational creatures, animate or inani- 
mate, as in Wisdom xvi. 243; xix. 6. 


the manifestation of the sons of God.] That 
is “the revelation of the sons of God” them- 
selves, not merely of their glory: they will 
become known as “ the sons of God” thruugh 
the glory which shall then be imparted to 
them. At present, thongh known of God 
and knowing Him astheir Father (wv. 14-17), 
“ the world knoweth them not, because it knew 
him not.” (1 John iil. 1.) 


20, 21. THE CAUSE OF THE LONGING AND 
THE GROUND OF THE EXPECTATION. 


20. the creature was made subject to vanity. 
The oreation was subjected fo vanity. 
The emphasis is on the “vanity,” that well- 
known vanity of things created (77 puratornr.). 
“ Though all things were made very good, 
yet when the first man sinned they were cor- 
rupted, and shall return no morc to their 
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1 Or, every 


21 Because the creature itself also 
shall be delivered from the bondage 
of corruption into the glorious liberty 
of the children of God. 

22 For we know that 'the whole 
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[v. 21—23. 


creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together until now. 

23 And not only they, but our- 
selves also, which have the firstfruits 
of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan 


proper state, until Pherez, i.e. Messias, shall 
come.” (Beresh. Rabb. f. 2, 3. Reiche.) 
The Greek word rendered “ vanity” is from 
a root which means “ to seek without finding,” 
and so implies “ frustration”: but this etymo- 
logical sense must not be pressed, it is the 
word commonly used in the Septuagint, e. g. 


in Ecclesiastes i. 2, ii. 1, for the Hebrew 537 
(Hebel, Abel), “ breath,” “ vapour,” applied to 
all that is frail and fleeting. Compare note on 


i. 21. 


not willingly.| Subjection to vanity is con- 
trary to that tendency of nature, which leads 
cach creature to seek its own preservation 
and perfection. This tendency is compared 
to the human Wil, because creation is per- 
sonified. 


but by reason of him who hath subjected the 
same.| Rather, “but on account of him 
who subjected it.” (See note on John vi. 
57.) The Apostle mentions no other cause 
of the subjection of the creation to vanity 
than the agency and will of “sim who sub- 
jected it.” This, in accordance with the 
history, can be no other than God. He who 
first placed the creature under man’s dominion 
also “subjected it” to the effects of man’s 
sin (Gen. iii. 17, v. 29), and will make it par- 
taker of the blessing of his restoration. Com- 
pare Is. Ixv. 17 ff.; Ixvi. 22; Ps. cii. 26, 27; 
2 Pet. ili. 13: Rev. xxi. 13 and see note on 
Is. xi. 6 as to the reasonableness of this Scrip- 
tural doctrine of the new creation. 


in hope, because the creature itself also.) 
Rather, “in hope that the creation itself 
also.” ‘These words are best connected with 
the former part of v. 20: the subjection was 
not absolute and unconditional, but the con- 
dition upon which “the creation was sub- 
jected to vanity” was a hope granted to it, 
that it also shall share in man’s deliverance. 
This purport of the hope must be expressly 
stated, in order to show the ground of the 
expectation in wv. 19, as directed precisely 
to the manifestation of the sons of God. An 
undefined hope might supply a motive for 
expectation of deliverance in general, but not 
for expectation of sharing in the glory of the 
children of God. (Meyer.) 


the bondage of corruption.) “ Corruption” 
includes the daily perishing as well as the 
tinal dissolution cf things created. This sub- 
Jec ion to decay and death is what St. Paul 


calls “‘ the bondage of corruption.” 
Heb. ii. 15; a Cor. iv. 16. 


the glorious liberty, G'c.] Rather, “the 
liberty of the glory of the children of God.” 
This glory, being a full and perfect develop- 
ment of all the faculties and powers of our 
nature, is rightly called “ /iserty” in opposition 
to “the bondage of corruption.” The whole 
creation is to undergo a corresponding change, 
and become the fit scene of the glory of God's 
children. “In those days shall the whole 
creation be changed for the better, and re- 
turn to its pristine perfection and purity, 
such as it was in the time of the first man 
before his sin” (R. Bechai Schulchan Orba, 
f. 9, col. 4, quoted by Reiche). 


22. Proof of the reality of this hope of 
deliverance (v. 21), from the present signs 
of pain and travail. 

For we know.} St. Paul appcals to his own 
and his readers’ knowledge of a condition of 
all nature, analogous to that of a woman in 
travail. The knowledge of the fact, which 
alone is meant here, is derived from observa- 
tion and experience: the knowledge of its 
dependence on man’s Fall (wv. 20) is derived 
from revelation. This groaning of creation 
is universal, consistent (cuuzqdwves, Theo- 
phyl.), and unceasing. The who/e creation 
groaneth together from the day of its sub- 
Jection until now. ‘These pangs of a world 
in travail cannot be unmeaning: they point 
to a coming time of delivery, when “there 
shall be new heavens and a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” 


23. Beyond this fact of common experience 
lies another, peculiar to the Céristian con- 
sciousness, and of yet deeper significance 
for the reality of the hope of deliverance 
described in wv. 21. 


And not only they.) Rather, And not 
only the oreation.” The word to be 
supplied, for there is none in the Greek, is 
clearly indicated by the antithesis which 
follows—“ but we ourselves also.” 

which have the firstfruits of the Spirit.] 
Rather, “though we have,” &c. This 
clause completes the climax of proof by the 
thought that even Christians, though so highly 
favoured as recipients of the first outpouring 
of the Spirit, were not exempt from an eager 
and painful longing for the full liberty and 
glory which were yet to be bestowed on 
them. Not only the Apustles on the day of 


Compare 


Vv. 24—26.] 


within ourselves, waiting for the 


Luke at. adoption, to wit, the “redemption of 


our body. 

24 For we are saved by hope: 
but hope that is seen is not hope: 
for what a man seeth, why doth he 
yet hope for? 
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25 But if we hope for that we see 
not, then do we with patience wait 
for it. 

26 Likewise the Spirit also helpeth 
our infirmities: for we know not 
what we should pray for as we 
ought: but the Spirit itself maketh 


Pentecost, but all who in that first age had 
been added to the Church through their 
teaching, are regarded by St. Paul as sharing 
in the first gift of that Spirit, which is in due 
time to be poured out on all flesh: they 
have the first-fruits which are to be followed 
by the great harvest. That harvest must be 
fully gathered, before the final revelation of 
glory can take place, or the longing and sigh- 
ing cease. 

even we ourselves] We ourselves also: 
this rendering preserves the emphatic repe- 
tition of the original, according to the read- 
ing preferred by recent ciitics. The various 
readings do not materially affect the general 
sense. 


groan within ourselves.) The longing of 
creation is expressed in outward signs and in 
a sort of universal sympathy (ovorevd{ec) : 
the longing of the believer is inward, known 
only to his own heart. 


qwatting for the adoption.| Rather, wait- 
ing foradoption. Believers have alread 
received adoption in part, namely in God’s 
anne and in the gift of a Spirit which 

longs only to God’s children (wv. 14-16); 
but are still waiting for that final, com- 
plete, and public adoption which will take 
place in “the revelation of the sons of God” 
(v. 19). 

to wit, the redemption of our body] By this 
apposition the Apostle explains how those 
who are already the sons of God can still be 
waiting for adoption. The adoption, “ viewed 
specifically as complete” (Lange), is identified 
with that part which completes it, namely 
“the redemption of our body” from its present 
condition of weakness, sinfulness, decay, and 
death: “ For in this we groan, earnestly de- 
siring to be clothed upon with our house which 
as from beaven” (2 Cor. v. 2). 


24. For we are saved by hope.} For in 
hope we were saved. St. Paul says 
sometimes “ye” (or we) were saved (Rom. 
viii. 24), or “* Ye have been saved ” (Ephes. ii. 
5, 8), sometimes “‘ Ye are being saved ”’ (1 Cor. 
xv. 2), and sometimes “ Ye shall be saved” 
(Rom. x. 9, 13). It is important to observe 
this, because we are thus taught that “ ‘salva- 
tion’ involves a moral condition which must 
have begun already, though it will receive its 
final accomplishment hereafter” (Bp. Light- 


foot, ‘Revision,’ p. 94). The reason why we 
are still waiting for the redemption of our 
body is that the salvation of which we were 
made partakers (by faith not “ dy Sope”) is still 
an object of hope, not of complete realisation 
and present possession. The A. V. “by hope’ 
disregards St. Paul’s distinction between faith 
and hope: “ faith accepts the present remis- 
sion of sins ; hope is the expectation of future 
deliverance” (Melanchthon). On the “mo- 
dal” dative see Winer, § xxxi. 7, d. 

but hope that is seen.] “A hope” means in 
this clause a thing hoped for (Col. i. 5 ; 1 Tim. 
i. 1; Acts xxviii. 20). When already present 
before the eyes it ceases to be an object of 
hope: for it is of the essence of hope that it 
looks not at the things that are seen, but at 
the things that are not seen (Heb. xi. 1). 


for what a man secth, why doth be also 
hope for ?| The actual sight and possession of 
the object leaves no room for hope properly 
so called. But if the object of our hope is 
unseen, then we naturally fall into the proper 
attitude of hope, and wait “in patience.” 
On this sense of dd with the genitive, see 
notes on ii. 27, iv. Ir, xiv. 20, and Winer, 
p. iit. § 47. 


26, 27. THE PRESENT HELP OF THE SPIRIT. 


This is the second ground of encourage- 
ment to wait patiently amid present suffering 
for the glory which shall be revealed: see on 
v. 18. 


26. Likewise the Spirit also belpeth our in~ 
ibioeeags “And in like manner the 
Spirit also belpeth our infirmity.” The 
eves refers not to “ infrrmities” in general, 

ut particularly to “infirmity” under pre- 
sent suffering and waiting: this connexion 
with the preceding context is clearly shown 
by the word “ dikeqise (@cavras).” AS we 
on our part wait in patience, so on God’s 

rt there is the Holy Spirit joining His 
elp with our weakness. The patient ex- 
pectation, which follows from the nature of 
hope, would fail through our infirmity, if 
the latter were not sustained by the help of 
God’s Spirit. 

Van Hengel’s interpretation of “ the Spirit’’ 
as meaning the spirit of God’s children, the 
trust and confidence with which the Holy 
Spirit inspires them, 1s excluded by such exe 
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intercession for us with groanings 
which cannot be uttered. 

27 And he that searcheth the 
hearts knoweth what is the mind of 
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the Spirit, "because he maketh in- ! Or. tat 


tercession for the saints according to 


the will of God. 


28 d we know that all 


pressions as “the mind of the Spirit,” “ the 
Spirit maketh intercession for us,” which imply 
a person, and a person distinct from the be+ 
liever himself. 

Before proceeding to describe ow the 
Spirit helpeth our infirmity the Apostle 
shows more fully the nature of that inirmity 
in reference to prayer. We know not what 
our prayer should be, for two reasons, be- 
cause the future is still hidden, and even in 
the present life we know not what is best for 
us (Augustine). 


for we know not what we should pray for as 
qe ought.) “for what to pray acoord- 
ing to our need, we know not.” 
The use of the Greek Article is noticeable: 
it turns the question ‘“ What should we 
pray ’” into an Objective Sentence dependent 
ON ovx oidapey. We know not the—what to 
pray, &c. The construction is characteristic 
of St. Paul and St. Luke: see Luke i. 62; 
ix. 46; xix. 48; xxi. 2, 4, 23, 24, 37; Acts 
iv. 24; xxil. 30; Rom. xii. 9; Gal. v. 14; 
Eph. iv. 9; 1 Thess. iv. 1. “What we should 
pray for” is less correct than “What we 
should pray,” ze. what our prayer should 
be: compare Luke xviii. 11; Phil.i.g ; 1 Kings 
Vill. 30,48; 2 Kings xix. 20. “Aocording 
to our need”: the Greek adverb does 
not refer to the manner of praying, but to the 
correspondence between the prayer and that 
which is really needed. 

Pythagoras forbade his disciples to pray for 
themselves, because they knew not what was 
expedient. Socrates more wisely taught his 
disciples to pray simply for good things, the 
Gods knowing best what sort of things are 
good (Xen. ‘ Mem. Socratis,’ I. ii. 20). But 
better illustrations of St. Paul’s meaning are 
found in his own experienee, recorded in 
Philipp. i. 22, 23. “What I shall choose I 
wet not. For lam in a strait betwixt two, 
having a desire to depart, and to be with 
Cérist ;” and in the experience of Our Lord 
Himself, “ Now is my soul troubled: and 
avhat shall I say? Father, save me from 
this hour: but for this cause came I unto this 
hour. Father, glorify thy name” (John 
xii. 27, 28). 


but the Spirit itself.) Observe the climax: 
the whale creation groans together: we our- 
selves, though we have the first-fruits of the 
Spirit, groan within ourselves: nay more, the 
Holy Spirit Himself intercedes for us with 
groanings. 

Thus the ascending order of thought, the 


emphatic form “the Spirit himself,” 
and the phrase “ maketh intercession for us,” 
show that neither the sanctified human spirit, 
nor any spiritual gift, such as the gift of prayer 
and intercession, can satisfy the Apostle’s 
meaning. It is the Holy Ghost himself that 
intercedes, and that with groanings which 
are His, inasmuch as they are prompted by 
Him and express “the mind of the Spirit.” 
Yet St. Paul does not represent the Holy 
Spirit, as Jesus is represented by St. John, 
“groaning within himself” “It is not in 
Himself, not in the substance of the Eternal 
and Blessed Trinity, but it is in us that He 
groans, because He makes us groan ” (August. 
Tract. in Joh. vi. 2). 


with groanings which cannot be uttered.) 
Or—“ with speechless groanings.” ‘“ Not 
in words but in groans doth the Spirit 
make intercession for the Saints, and in such 
groans as cannot be uttered in words. For 
how can language express what God’s Spirit 
speaks to God, when sometimes even our own 
spirit cannot explain in words what it feels 
and thinks? ” (Origen). 

St. Paul means certainly more than any 
merely human emotion, however deep and 
holy ; the groanings of the Holy Spirit cannot 
be uttered in the language of earth, nor His 
meaning fully known to man. The believer 
himself is conscious that he cannot express 
in words the infinite hopes and longings that 
he feels. But God is “He that searcheth 
the hearts” of men and knows all that is 
done there: and the heart, regarded as the 
seat of spiritual as well as natural life is the 
sphere of the Spirit’s working: there He 
intercedes for us, using the heart as the 
instrument of His appeal to God; and so 
God “ knoweth what is the mind (or ‘‘ mean- 
ing, ppdynua) of the Spirit”: compare w. 6. 


27. because he makethintercession for the saints 
according to the will of God.| “ because accord= 
ing to God’s will he maketh interoes- 
sion for saints.” Literally, ‘“‘ according to 
God,” as in 2 Cor. viii. 9, 10, “sorrow ao- 
cording to God.” These words (xara Gedy) 
are placed first because they are emphatic. 


“for saints:” the absence of the Article 
brings out the essential quality. 

Thus the clause combines two reasons in 
one, why God must know what the meaning 
of the Spirit is: for (1) His intercession is 
in accordance with God’s own will and purpose, 
“for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, 
even the deep things of God” (1 Cor. ii. 10), 


v. 28.] 


things work together for good to 
them that love God, to them who 
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are the called according to Ais pur- 
pose. 


and (2) His intercession is “ for saints,” and 
saints, as such, are the special objects of the 
Divine purpose, in accordance with which 
the Spirit intercedes. The two thoughts 
thus combined, God’s purpose on behalf of 
saints, form the theme of the next paragraph. 


28-30. THE ALL-EMBRACING PURPOSE OF 
Gop’s LOVE. 


To the inward comfort which the Holy 
Spirit imparts to God’s children, St. Paul 
now adds a third and last ground of en- 
courazgement, our knowledge that in the 
Divine government of the world all things 
contribute to the welfare of those who love 
God: even the troubles therefore of this life, 
so far from hindering our salvation, help it 
forward. 


28. a/] things.| I.e. all, whether prosperous 
or adverse, all including “the sufferings of 
this present time.” The context requires this 
especial reference to sufferings. 

The reading ‘“ God worketh all things,” 
has less authority, and is not so well suited to 
the context. 


work togetber.| Not merely does the 
joint and combined working of the whole 
result in a preponderance of good, but ad- 
verse circumstances as well as prosperous, 
each and all, conduce to good. See the 
Additional Note. 

““When he says ‘all things,’ he means 
even things that seem to be painful. For 
even if affliction, poverty, imprisonment, 
hunger, death, or any other thing should 
come upon thee, God is able to turn all these 
the contrary way. Since this also is part of 
His ineffable power, to make what things 
seem troublesome light to us, and turn them 
to our help ” (Chrysostom). 


for good.| Not only their future and 
eternal happiness, but all that now supports 
and helps them on the way to attain it is 
included in the term “ good.” 


to them that love God.| The importance 
of this condition is marked in the Greek by 
its emphatic position at the beginning of the 
clause. ‘‘ Love causes believers to take all 
things that God sends them favourably and 
in good part” aca See Ecclesiasticus 
Xxxix. 27, “ All these things are for good to 
the fot i 5o to the sinners they are turned into 
evil.” God Himself is man’s chief good, and 
the love of Gad is thus a necessary condition 
for the full enjoyment of His gifts, whether 
temporal or eternal; in other words, they 
are prepared for those who love Him (see 


1 Cor. ii. 9; Eph. vi. 24; 2 Tim. iv. 8; 
Ja. i. 12, ii. 5 ; and Hooker, ‘ E. P.’ I. xi. 2). 
to them who are the called according to 
bis purpose.| This second description of the 
same class of persons is not a correction or 
limitation of ‘the previous definition “ them 
that love God,” but a statement of the cause 
why all things work together for their good, 
asiape (apr they “who love God” are the 
very class of persons who are “ called accord- 
ing to bis purpose.” Their love of God is a 
necessary condition, but Gcd's own purpose, 
working efficaciously #2 and for those who 
are called in accordance with it, is the cause 
that makes all things work together for 
their good. The purpose being that of Him 
“eaubo worketh all things after the counsel of 
bis own will” (Eph. i. 11), it follows that all 
must work for good to them who are called 
according to that purpose. It is strange that 
so enlightened an interpreter as Chrysostom 
should understand by ‘ Lgl oa nothing more 
than the will or purpose of man assenting to 
the outward call. For the true meaning 
compare ix. 11; Eph. i. 11, iii, 11; 2 Tim. 
L 9. | 
The contrast between the “ many called” 
and “ few chosen” (Matt. xx. 16; xxii. 14), 
is found only in our Lord’s own teaching. 
The word ‘“ called” (xAnrés) is applied by 
St. Paul only to those who have, as far as 
man can judge, obeyed the call: its use thus 
corresponds to that of “ eect,” “ saints,” with 
which it is sometimes combined. See i. 6; 
7; 1 Cor. i. 2, 24; Judei.; Apoc. xvii. 14. 
Moreover, those “who love God” have in 
themselves the witness that they are “ called 
according to His purpose,’ the call has pro- 
duced its right effect, and the moral condi- 
tion for further progress is satisfied. The 
Apostle thus begins with what is known and 
practical, and his subsequent statements in 
VU. 29, 30, are distinctly limited to those indi- 
viduals in whom these practical results are 
found. These positive results already realised 
he traces back to their eternal cause, in order 
to show that the steps still to be accomplished 
(glorification, &c.) are guaranteed by those 
already made, all being links in the sure chain 
of an unfailing and eternal purpose. That 
purpose, as traced out in the following verses, 
has its eternal foundation in foreknowledge 
and predestination, its temporal realisation in 
the Divine acts of calling and justifying, and 
its eternal fulfilment in glory. Compare 
Leighton on 1 Pet. i. 2: “The connexion of 
these we are now for our profit to take notice 
of: that effectual calling is inseparably tied 
to this eternal foreknowledge or election on 
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29 For whom he did foreknow, he 
also did predestinate to be conformed to 


the one side, and to sa/wation on the other. 
These two links of the chain are up in heaven 
in God’s own hand; but this middle one is 
let down to earth into the hearts of His 
children, and they laying hold on it, have sure 
hold on the other two, for no power can 
sever them.” 


29-30. At this point St. Paul passes from 
the province of Christian experience to that 
of Divine Philosophy. As we follow him, let 
us bear in mind the wise caution of Hooker 
(I. ii. 2): “‘ Dangerous it were for the feeble 
brain of man to wade far into the doings of the 
Mast High: whom although to know be life, 
and joy to make mention of Hisname; yet our 
soundest knowledye is to know that we know 
Him not as indeed He is, neither can know 
Him; and our safest eloquence concerning 
Him is our silence, when we confess without 
confession that His glory is inexplicable, His 
greatness above our capacity and reach.” 

On a path so high and slippery for human 
reason our safety lies in planting our ste 
only where the inspired Apostle has already 
planted his: if we venture, as too n any have 
ventured, beyond the limits of his track, there 
are precipices and chasms on every side, 
which the mest wary can hardly escape. 

It is well therefore to notice in the outset 
that the Apostle’s statements in this passage 
are limited to the class of persons already 
doubly defined (1) as those who love God, 
and (2) as those who are called according to 
His purpose. His whole subject is their 
predestination to glory: no opposite view 
concerning the ungodly, no doctrine of an 
eternal reprobation, is even suggested. 


29. The confidence expressed in v. 28 
“that all things work together for good to 
them that love God” is now justified and 
confirmed (ydp) by an explanation of the 
mode in which God’s purpose concerning 
them is developed. For that purpose in- 
cludes all the stages in the process of salva- 
tion, and these are so linked together that 
where one has taken place the rest must 
follow, from the unity of the Divine purpose 
and the continuity of its working. 

And since God’s love has thus secured 
the final happiness of “those eho are called 
according to His purpose,” nothing really hurt- 
ful can happen to them even in this life: 
afflictions are nothing else but the means by 
which they are “to be conformed to the image 
of bis Son” in sufferings as in glory (~. 17). 


For whom he did foreknow.] The many 
various senses here attributed to the Divine 
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the image of his Son, that he might be 
the firstborn among many brethren. 


foreknowledge may be classed somewhat as 
follows :— 

(1) “Foreknew”—simply as persons to 
come into existence hereafter. 

This is too general and vague, because ail 
are thus foreknown, while the foreknowledge 
here meant is limited to the particular persons 
who become predestinated, called, &c. 

(2) “ Foreknew ”—as good and worthy to 
be known, #.¢. approved: so Origen. 

Or, “foreknew ” as those who would be- 
lieve and obey the call (Augustine’s earlier 
view: ‘Propos. ex Ep. ad. Rom. lv.’: “nec 
praedestinavit aliquem nisi quem praescivit 
crediturum et secuturum vocationem suam, 
quos et electos dicit ”’). 

These and other liké interpretations, which 
make faitiu, obedience, or moral worth the 
object of the Divine foreknowledge here meant, 
are rightly rejected as adding an idea which 
is contained neither in the word mpoeyve nor 
in the context. 

Meyer’s interpretation—“ foreknew as those 
who should one day become conformed to 
the image of his Son ”—is in like manner to 
be rejected as adding an idea which has not 
yet been presented in the preceding context, 
and which cannot be ascribed to mpo¢yve 
without destroying the distinction between it 
and mpowpicev. 

(3) “Foreknew” is taken as equivalent to 
“ fore-ordained,” knew and adopted them as 
His own, of His own free love and absolute 
decree (Calvin, Leighton, Haldane). 

The objections to this third interpretation 
are :— 

(a) That it ts not supported by the usage 
of the word. 

(6) That it identifies and confounds two 
ideas which Scripture keeps distinct, fore- 
knowledge and election, ¢.y. 1 Pet. i. 2, 
“‘ elect according to the foreknowledge of God.” 

(4) “Foreknew” as the individual objects 
of His purpose (pcfects), and therefore fore- 
knew as “them that love God:” see notes on 
v. 28. 

This interpretation introduces nothing 
that is not already found in the preceding 
context, and retains the simple and proper 
meaning of mpo¢éyyw. Nor is it open to any 
charge of making human merit the ground of 
God's election ; for the love which He fore- 
knew is but the answer to His /ove poured 
out in the heart by His Spirit (v. 5). 

“ Foreknowledge”’ is the act of conscious 
perception, without which there can be no 
volition. Augustine makes a clear distinc- 
tion: “there can be no predestination with- 
out foreknowledge: but there may be fore- 


Vv. 30 — 32.] 


30 Moreover whom he did pre- 
destinate, them he also called: and 
whom he called, them he also jus- 
tified : and whom he justified, them 
he also glorified. 

31 What shall we then say to 


knowledge without predestination: God may 
foreknow also things which He does not 
Himself do” (‘ De Predest. Sanctorum,’ x.) 

God's eternal purpose embraces all stages 
in salvation from first to last. His foreknow- 
ledge defines persons as the objects of that 
purpose not arbitrarily, but as included in the 
class of * them that love God”; His election, 
actuated by love, chooses those persons [not 
expressed in this passage]; His predestination 
determines what He will do for them. 

be also did predestinate to be conformed to the 
image of bis Son.) The Divine predestina- 
tion is in the New Test. always qualified, as 
here, by a statement of its end and aim: 
compare Acts iv. 28; 1 Cor. ii. 7; Eph. i. 
§, 11. See the Additional Note. 

By “‘ the image of bis Son” is not meant the 
example or pattern of Christ’s sufferings 
(Calvin), or of His holy obedience, but the 
embodiment of the Divine and human natures 
in the Incarnate Word. Compare 1 Cor. xv. 
49; 2 Cor. iii. 18; Col. i. 15, ii. ro. 

Of that Divine Image each glorified saint 
will be a particular form: and conformity to 
that Image in body, soul, and spirit is “the 
glory which shall be revealed in us” (v. 18), 
as the result of God’s predestination. 

But the full and final aim of that predestina- 
tion, reaching beyond us to Christ, is “ that 
He might be the firstborn among many 
brethren,” not standing in His “sole glory” 
as the only begotten Son of God, but making 
us His brethren by a new creation, and so 
“ bringing many sons unto glory.” (Compare 
Col. 1. 15, 18; Heb. i. 6, tl. 10, 11.) 

30. Moreover whom he did predestinate, 
them he also called.) We here pass from the 
eternal counsel in its ideal process to its 
realisation in time. Here also three Divine 
acts are specified,—he “called,” “justified,” 
“ glorified.” 

“Called,” i.e. by the preaching of the 
Gospel, as in a Thess. ii. 14, “‘Whereunto he 
called you by our gospel.” But the usage 
of the verb in this sense, like that of «Anros, 
seems to be limited by the context to the 
cases of effectual calling: here certainly it is 
so. Compare Reuss, ‘ Thcologie chrctienne,’ 
li. 120. 

Such a calling is of necessity followed by 
justification, even as justification by glorification. 
Otherwise Go's foreknowledge and predes- 
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these things? If God be for us, 
who can be against us? | 

32 He that spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all, 
how shall he not with him also freely 
give us all things? 


tination would be falsified. The Aorist “re- 
presents the future glorification as so necessary 
and certain that it appears as if already given 
and completed with the é8:xaiwoev.” (Meyer, 
who refers to Hem. Vig. p. 747.) Rather, 
the Aorist has the same sense in all the 
clauses: it represents each act as complete 
(and therefore certain) without determining 
(adptoros) its relative time whether Past, 
Present, or Future. This admirably serves 
“the triumphant flow of the great chain of 
thought, and the thoroughly Pauline boldness 
of expression.” (Meyer.) 


31-39. THE BLESSEDNESS OF THE ELECT. 


The doctrine implied in wv. 28, and deve- 
loped in vv. 29, 30, is now applied to the 
encouragement of the believer. 

“The inspired faith of the Apostle, leaving 
all earthly things far down below his feet, 
reflects itself in the sublimity of the language.” 
(Philippi.) 

31. What shall we then say to these things 7) 
Rather, as in vi. 1, vii. 1. “What shall ave 
say then,” &0, Looking at these things, the 
revealed purpose of God and all the sure. 
steps of its fulfilment, what inference shall we- 
draw ? 

** If God be (rather, ‘is’) for us,” (as these. 
things plainly show) wo can be against us * 
This is the first of a stream of rapid and ex- 
ulting questions, in which the Apostle cannot 
wait for any formal answer. 


32. He that spared not his own Son.| This 
“climax of God’s mercies” (Theodoret), 
the strongest of all proofs that “God is for 
us,” is brought forward with an emphasis 
(ds ye) that we cannot imitate, as the sure 
ground of the question that follows. The 
allusion to Gen. xxil. 12, 16, Is too close to 
be accidental: St. Paul uses the very word 
(epeicaro, “ spared”) which the LXX. use 
concerning Abraham. This expression proves 
incidentally, but most clearly, that St. Paul 
regarded the Son of God as being of one 
nature with the Father: otherwise where 
would be the force of the comparison with 
the human father who withheld not his only 
son. 

“ Thus has God Himself fulfilled that which 
in Abraham’s symbolic offering He acknow- 
ledged as the highest possible proof of love.” 
(Philippi) 
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33 Who shall lay any thing to the 
charge of God’s elect? Jt 1s God 
that justifieth. 

34. Who is he that condemneth ? 
It is Christ that died, yea rather, that 
is risen again, who is even at the 
right hand of God, who also maketh 
intercession for us. 

35 Who shall separate us from 
the love of Christ? shail tribulation, 


delivered him up.| Ie. to death: see iv. 25. 


bow shall be not with him also freely give 
us all things?| ‘The greatest and most costly 
gift ensures all the rest that depend on it, 
all the things (ra mavra) that God has pro- 
mised to us in Christ. To give freely 
(xapiferOa) is agreeable to God’s nature: 
to deliver up his Son to death, and not to 
spare Him, was the greatest sacrifice God 
could make for man. Thus the argument is 
like that in ch. v. 9, 10, where see notes. 


33-35. The punctuation and division of 
verses in the A. V. must be slightly corrected, 
to bring out the rhythmic flow of thought 
and language in this noble passage. Still full 
of the thought of God’s sure love, the Apostle 
asks triumphantly, “Who shall lay any 
oharge against God’s elect?” He makes 
answer to himself in another question: “ It 
ts God that justifeth: Who is be that con- 
demneth?” And then, as if bounding on 
from one rock to another, he passes from the 
Father's love to that of the Son: 

“It is Christ that died, yea rather that is 
risen, who is also at the right hand of God, 
Who also maketh intercession for us: Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ ?” 

This order is adopted by the early Greek 
commentators: and is confirmed by reference 
to the source of the Apostle’s thoughts in 
Isaiah }. 8, 9, where we have the same 
parallelism: ‘“ He is near that justifieth me; 
who will contend with me?” ... * Bebold, 
the Lord God will help me; who is he that 
Shall condemn me?” It is the only order that 
fully preserves the simplicity, freedom, and 
vigour of this loftiest flight of Christian 
eloquence. 


“God's elect,” as such (observe the absence 
of the article), need fear no accuser: it is 
God Himself, the Judge of all, that justifies 
them (v. 30); who then is there to con- 
demn them? 

In Isaiah it is Messiah Himself that thus 
speaks; a fact which makes St. Paul’s rapid 
transition to the mention of Christ’s love 
more easy and natural. 


It is Christ that died.} St. Paul accumulates 
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[v. 33—37. 


or distress, or persecution, or fa- 
mine, or nakedness, or peril, or 
sword? 


6 As it is written, °For thy sake? Ps 


we are killed all the day long; we 
are accounted as sheep for the 
slaughter. 

37 Nay, in all these things we are 
more than conquerors through him 
that loved us. 


the proofs of love and power: of love, for “ # 
ts Christ that died” for our sins; of power, 
for He not only died, but also és risen for our 
justification ; of power again, for it is the same 
Christ “who is also at the right hand of 
God ;” and then, finally, of love still abiding, for 
it is He “evho also maketh intercession for us.” 


35. The sure inference from such proofs 
of both the will and power to save, is ex- 
pressed in the triumphant question: ‘“ Who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ?” 

By “ the love of Christ” is meant, not our 
love to Him, but His love to us, of which the 
proofs have been given in v. 34. This sense 
is confirmed by v. 37, “through him that 
lowed us.” 


shall tribulation, or distress.| See on ii. 9. 
These things might cut off man’s love from 
us, but cannot hinder Christ’s love from reach- 
ing and saving us. 

On the various reading see Additional Note. 

36. as it is written.] Closely connected 
with the last word “ savord.” 

In the midst of his enumeration of suf- 
ferings and perils, suggested, doubtless by 
his own experience (2 Cor. vi. 4), St. Paul is 
reminded by the word “ sqword,” of a passage 
in Ps. xliv. 22, which describes the like suffer- 
ings of God's faithful people in an earlier aze, 
and which the Apostle regards as typical of 
the persecutions to which the faithful are 
exposed in his own age. “ But there is this 
remarkable difference between the tone of 
the Psalmist and the tone of the Apostle. 
The former cannot understand the chasten- 
ing, and complains that God's heavy hand 
has been laid without cause upon His people: 
the latter can rejoice, in persecution also, and 
exclaim, ‘ Nay, in all these things we are more 
than conquerors.’” (Perowne). See notes on 
the 44th Psalm. 


37. Nay.] Literally, “But.” The nega- 
tive answer is omitted as self-evident, and the 
question met at once by a directly contrary 
affirmation. 

qe are more than conquerors.| An excel- 
lent rendering, first introduced in the Geneva 
Bible, 1557. Compare 2 Cor. iv. 8-11, 17. 


v. 38—39.] 


38 For I am _ persuaded, that 
neither death, nor life, nor an- 
gels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
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nor things present, nor things to 
come, 


39 Nor height, nor depth, nor 


eee 


“A holy arrogance of victory, not selfish, 
but in the consciousness of the might of 
Christ” (Meyer). “ More than conquerors? 
What is that? Why they (i.e. the adver- 
saries are not only overcome and disarmed, 
but they are brought over to our faction; 
they war on our side.” (Chillingworth, 
Serm. V. § 61.) “This is a new order of 
victory, to conquer by means ef our adver- 
saries ” (Chrysostom). 

through him that loved us.) This must 
refer to Christ, through whose inseparable 
love (v. 35) we are made conquerors. 

The aorist points to His one greatest act 
of love, already mentioned in v. 34. Com- 


pare v. 6. 

38. The answer given in v. 37 is now 
confirmed by a declaration of the Apostle’s 
own persenal conviction, that no power in 
heaven or earth, in time or in eternity, can 
separate us from the Divine love. 

What St. Paul thus expresses is a moral 
conviction rather than a logical certainty. It 
may be asked, Cannot the believer fall away? 
Is not this implied in such cases as that of 
Demas, 2 Tim. iv. 10, and in St. Paul's own 
words, “ If ye continue in the faith grounded 
and settled, and be not moved away from the 
bope of the Gospel, which ye have beard” (Col. 
i. 23)? The answer is well given by Godet: 
“‘In the moral life freedom has always its 
part, as it had from the first moment of be- 
lieving. What St. Paul means is that no- 
thing shall pluck us out of Christ’s arms 
against our will, and as loug as we refuse 
not ourselves to abide there: compare Joh. 
X. 28-30.” 

neither death, nor life.| The last point 
mentioned in the question (vv. 35, 36) is 
taken up first, “death,” with its opposite, 
“life:” compare xiv. 8. The argument re- 
quires that the words should have their widest 
sense, as general states in one or other of 
which we must be found. Explanations such 
as “the fear of death, the love of life” 
(Grotius), or “death with its agonies, life 
with its distractions and _ temptations ” 
(Godet), only limit the flight of the Apostle’s 
thoughts just when they would soar above 
all limitations. 

nor angels, nor princtpalities,| The angels 
mentioned in the N.T. are much more fre- 
quently the good than the evil; but the word 
itself never indicates the specific quality, either 
good or evil, this being either expressed, or at 
least implied, in the context. Meyer’s asser- 
Gon that “angels” used absolutely signities 


nothing else than simply good angels, is arbi- 
trary in such passages as Acts xxili. 8, 1 Cor. 
lv. 9, and quite inadmissible in 1 Cor. vi. 3; 
Heb. ii. 16. 

In our present passage “angels” and “ prin- 
cipalities” must both have the widest possible 
application: the point in question is not 
the moral disposition, whether good or evil, 
but the power of the angelic order of created 
things. 


“ Principalities” are angels of greater power 
and might (Eph. vi. 12; a Pet. ii. 11). 


nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers. 
This seems the more natural order, “ powers 
being akin to “ principalities” (1 Cor. xv. 24; 
Eph. i. 21): but the weight of ancient autho- 
rity is in favour of a different arrangement: 


I 2 
“ Neither death, nor life, 
3 4 
Nor angels, nor principalities, 
: 5 6 
Nor things present, nor things to come, 
7 
Nor powers, 
8 9 
Nor height, nor depth, 
10 


Nor any other creature.” 


“The principle of arrangement would seem 
to be, to place alternately inanimate and ani- 
mate objects, reserving ‘ creature,’ which sums 
up the whole to the last line, in order to de- 
note that ‘the dominion over all the works of 
God’s hands,’ originally designed for man 
(Gen. i. 26; Ps. viii. 6), which he had lost by 
having bowed downtoand ‘served thecreature’ 
(Rom. i. 25), should now, through his union 
with Christ Jesus, be restored to him, ‘all 
things being put in subjection under his feet,’ 
Heb. ii. 8” (Forbes). Ifthe order has this 
significance, it may be attributed to St. Paul’s 
familiarity with Hebrew poetry, in which the 
most perfect parallelism is often found in pas- 
sages of the most fervid eloquence. 

Meyer arranges the ten in two pairs, fole 
lowed by two threes. 


nor things present, nor things to come.| No 
dimensions of time: “nor beight, nor depth ;” 
no dimensions of space. 

These abstractions bring out the idea of 
universality more emphatically, and suit the 
rhetorical character of the passage better than 
any tore limited expressions, such as “‘ heaven 
or earth,” “heaven or hell,” by which some 
would interpret them. 
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any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of 


nor any other creature.| No state, no being, 
no power, nor property, such as those already 
mentioned, “nor any other created thing,” in 
short, nothing in the created universe, “ shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God, 
which 1s in Christ Jesus our Lord.” Origen, 
in Cramer’s ‘Catena,’ p. 156, suggests another 
interpretation of the words («rious érépa): 
“But if besides this whole visible creation 
there is another creation, which though in 
nature visible is as yet unseen, you will ask 
whether to that may be referred the saying 
‘nor any other creation shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God.’” In support of this 
view Origen refers to Ephes. i. 21, where Christ 
is seated “‘ far above all principali'y, and power, 
and might, and dominion, and cvery name that 
ss named, not ony in this world, but also in that 
avhich 1s to come.” A very similar interpreta- 
tion is approved by Chrysostom, as well 
suited to the sublimity of the passage. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on 


2. For ndrevéépwoe pe Tischendorf (8) 
reads nAevbepwoev oe, With BR F G. Ter- 
tullian’s reading varies: he has “te” in ‘ De 
Pudicitia,’ ¢. 17, but “me” in ‘ De Resurrec- 
tione Carnis,’c. 46. The First Person is much 
more natural in the connexion with c. VII., 
and ce may have come from the last syllable 
of nrkev8epwcer. 

Here then, as below in v. 35, it must be 
admitted that the Vatican and Sinaitic MSS., 
notwithstanding their general excellence, give 
an inferior reading. 


3. a. It is generally agreed that ré a8vvaroy 
rov vopou 1S a nominative absolute (cf. Eur. 
‘Troad.’ 489) in apposition to the sentence, 
6 Geos xaréexpivev, K.7.X. 

But advvaros is sometimes active, “unable ” 
(Acts xiv. 8; Rom. xv. 1), and sometimes 
passive, “impossible ” (Matt. xix. 26; Heb. vi. 
4,18; x. 4). 

The passive sense, “that which was impos- 
sible to the law,” is well paraphrased in the 
A. V., “that which the law could not do,” and 
is preferred by Meyer and Alford. 

The objection to it is that St. Paul would 
have written rd advvaroy r@ vouo, instead of 
ro ad. rov vopov. Of this latter combination, 
the passive advvarov and the genitive, no ex- 
amples have been brought forward ; for in all 
the passages quoted by Meyer in support of 
the passive sense, the active is evidently re- 
quired. 
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[v. 39 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our 


Lord. 


the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.| These last words teach us that 
“Christ’s love” (v. 35) is no other than 
“God's love” manifested to us, and operat- 
ing on our behalf in the Person of Christ: 
see Note on v. 8. 

This noble hymn of victory (vv. 31-39), 
while growing naturally out of its immediate 
context (vv. 28-30), and having a primary 
reference to the sure triumph of them that 
love God, forms at the same time a grand 
conclusion to the whole doctrinal portion of 
the Epistle. “It is the crown of that editice 
of salvation in Christ, of which St. Paul had 
laid the foundation in his demonstration of 
the righteousness of faith (i.-v.) and raised 
the superstructure in his exposition of sancti- 
fication Seale After this it will only 
remain for us to see the salvation, thus 
studied in its essence, unfold itself upon the 
stage of history ” (Godet). 


UU. 2, 3, 9, II, 28, 29, 35. 


Plato, ‘Hipp. Maj.’ p. 295, E: ovxovy rd 
duvaroy (“that which is able”) éxacroy 
anepyafecOa, eis Omep Suvardy, eis Tovro Kal 
xpnoipoy, ro d¢€ advyaroy (“ but that which is 
unable ”) aypnarov. 

Xen. ‘Hell.’ 1. iv. 13: ard ray atrov cai ard 
rou rns moAews Suvarov (“from his own re- 
sources and from the ability of the city”): 
see Breitenbach’s note. 

Epistle to Diognetus, c. ix. C. "Exéyfas .. . 
ro advvaroy ris npetepas Pucews eis Td Ty Ey 
(wns. The active sense is strongly confirmed 
by the similar phrase ré dvvardy airod in 
ix. 22. 

With the active sense the construction may 
be thus explained: “ For the impotence of the 
law being this, that it could not condemn sin 
in the flesh, God did condemn sin in the 
flesh,” &c. 


b. év @, “in that,” A. V. a much better 
rendering than “because” (Alford). It 
poiuts to that in which the inability of the 
law consists, namely in its being overpowered 
by the opposition of “ the flesh” (vii. 14-18). 
Compare Plato, ‘Rep.’ V. p. 455: rov pep 
eigpun mpds te elvat rov S€ apun ev @ 6 pev 
padiws re pavOdver, 6 8€ yarends. 

¢. €y Gpowmpure capxds dyaprius. The 
consistency of this expression with the reality 
and the sinlessness of Christ’s Flesh is ably 
defended by Tertullian (‘Contra Marcionem.’ 
V. 14; ‘De Carne Christi,’ xvi., xvii.), and 
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by Augustine, who shews how Christ’s flesh 
was sinless on either hypothesis of Tradu- 
cianism or Creatianism (Epist. 164). 

This ancient interpretation, accepted even 
by Baur (‘ Paulus,’ III. c. viii.), has been ela- 
borately attacked by Pfleiderer as involving 
“two errors: a mistranslation of the word 
époiwpua, and an inadmissible separation of 
the two ideas capé and dypaprias. As regards 
the first, it is beyond question, that if the 
words had merely been €v 6poiwpars capxos, 
no one would have hesitated to translate 
them simply ‘in fleshly shape,’ that is to say, 
in a shape or form of appearance which was 
the same as that of all human flesh, and in 
fact consisted of flesh” (‘ Paulinism,’ I. p. 52). 

In this bold assertion grammar and sense 
are alike put to confusion. The Objective 
Genitive is turned into a Genitive of the 
Material: oapxés dpuprias “denotes” (we 
are told) “the material of which the human 
form of Christ, like that of other men, con- 
sists ” (id.). 

If we apply this method to Deut. iv. 18, 
dpoiwpa tmavros éprerov, it will turn “ the 
graven image” itself into “a creeping like- 
ness ;” and in Ps. cvi. 20 €y dowmpare pda you 
€xOtorvros xoprov, the calf that Aaron made 
of gold becomes an actual living “ calf that 
eateth bay.” 

We prefer the opinion of “most of the 
commentators, who explain the decisive 
passage in Rom. viil. 3 as if it meant that 
Christ appeared only in a ‘Jikeness of sinful 
fresh, that is to say, in a body which re- 
sembled indeed the body of other men so far 
as it consisted of flesh, but was unlike them 
in this respect that His flesh was nof like 
that of all others, ‘ sinful flesh’” (ib.). 

Other objections are urged both by 
Pfleiderer and Holsten : 

(x.) The sinlessness of Christ’s flesh directly 
contradicts this passage: for how could God 
have condemned “sin in the ficsh” on the 
Cross of Christ, if Christ’s flesh was not 
“flesh of sin”? 

This objection rests wholly on the erroneous 
connexion of ¢y 17 capxi noticed below in 
note e. 

(2). It is opposed to the whole develop- 
ment of thought from vi. 1 to viii. 3, which 
labours to prove that because man isin bond- 
aze to sin only through bis flesh, he is de- 
livered by the Cross of Christ just because 
It is the death of this very flesh of sin. 

It is enough to answer that St. Paul no- 
where attempts to prove that man is in 
bondage to sin only through his flesh. 

(3). St. Paul’s whole anthropology recog- 
nises no flesh that is not flesh of sin. 

This objection rests on the same ground- 
less assumption as the preceding (2): see 
note on cdpé, Introduction, § 9. 


For a full discussion of Holsten’s objec- 
tions and of the whole subject, see Wendt, 
‘Fleisch und Geist.’ 


d. kai rept duaprias. Chrysostom and 
others, disregarding «ai, connect these words 
with xarexpwev, in the sense ‘‘ condemned 
sin for sin,” é. e. as being exceeding sinful. 

All the English Versions in Bagster’s 
Hexapla (except Geneva) give the same con- 
nexion, the A. V. 1611 being punctuated (as 
it is in a chained copy at Walgrave) thus: 
“and for sinne condemned sin in the flesh,” 
with the marginal rendering, “ and by a sacri- 
fice for sin,” which corresponds with Origen’s 
interpretation. 

The proper connexion with wépzwas is 
given by Theophylact, Gennadius, Photius, 
and others in Cramer’s ‘ Catena,’ with the 
interpretations “because of sin’s mastery 
over mankind,” or “in order to conquer sin.” 
The more comprehensive rendering ‘on 
account of sin” (propter peccatum) is pre~ 
ferable. 

e. The words rv dpapriay ev rh oapki 
might possibly be taken as forming one idea, 
“the sin that was in the flesh,” as rov Baz- 
rioparos eis roy Odvaroy (vi. 4): see Winer, 

. 169. 
But the words éy ry capxi in this con- 
struction only give a definition of sin which 
is not needed in this context after capxos 
duaprias, whereas if joined with xaréxpwe 
they are full of significance. 

It remains to be determined in what flesh 
sin was condemned, and ow? The an- 
swers are various. 

i. Origen. In Christ’s flesh, considered as a 
sin-offering which put away sin (Heb. ix. 26). 

ii. Gennadius, in Cramer's ‘ Catena,’ p. 123. 

(a) In Christ’s flesh, as having been kept 
free from sin, and unconquered by it. 

(b) In Christ's fesh God condemned sin 
of sin (mepi duaprias, de peccato), because 
it unjustly involved Christ’s sinless flesh in 
death. 

All these interpretations would require 
€v rj oapxt avrov to distinguish Christ’s 
flesh from that which has been twice before 
mentioned, &:a ts capes, and capxés duap- 
rias. They err, however, only in substi- 
tuting the more limited sense “ his flesh” for 
the more general “the flesh.” Christ’s holy 
life “condemned sin” as unworthy to exist 
“in the flesh” which He and all men had in 
common: compare Irenzus, III. xx. 2. 


9. Though etrrep implies a more confident 
assumption than etye, it cannot possibly mean 
“since” (emeinep, Chrysostom), for that 
would exclude the opposite supposition 
which is expressly brought forward in the 
following clause, et 8€ tus mvevpa Xpiorov ovr 
€xe. The assumption made in either case 
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may or may not correspond to the existing 
fact, not because tbe fact is itself contingent, 
but because it is unknown to the speaker. 

This uncertainty of the assumption is fully 
expressed in “if so be,” and the Subjunctive 
ought not to be repeated in the Verb “ dae/l,” 
for in the original the Indicative Present 
(oixet, ovx €xes) represents not an uncertain 
contingency, but that which, according to 
the assumption, is already an existing fact. 
Wiclif’s rendering “dwelleth,” “hath,” is 
therefore more correct than the A. V. 
“ dwell,” “have,” derived from Tyndale. In 
defending the Subjunctive, Bp. Ellicott (‘On 
the Revision,’ p. 175) fails to distinguish be- 
tween uncertainty in the assumption, and con- 
tingency in the fact assumed: the case ss 
contemplated, according to the hypothesis, 
as actually in existence. 


11. In the Dialogues on the Holy Trinity, 
ascribed to Maximus, the Greek monk and 
confessor (A. D. 580-662), Orthodoxus, being 
challenged to prove that as the Father raises 
the dead and quickens them ((womocet), so 
also do the Son and Holy Ghost, quotes 
this passage with the reading 8a rov evotxavy- 
Tos avrou mvevparos. Macedonius replies 
that the reading 1s d:a 16 €vorxovr, except 
perhaps in one or two falsified copies. Or- 
thodoxus asserts that the genitive is found in 
all the ancient copies, but, as this is considered 
by Macedonius to be a disputed point, passes 
on to a different argument. 

This imaginary conversation only proves 
that in the 7th century the reading of the 
passage had long been in dispute, a fact of 
which we have abundant evidence of much 
earlier date. The genitive is found inN A 
C, in many cursives, and some early ver- 
sions, and Fathers. But this testimony ts 
outweighed by that of other uncials and 
cursives, of the Italic and Syriac versions, and 
of the earlier Fathers, Irenzus, Tertullian, 
Origen, Methodius. 

This preponderance of external testimony 
is supported by the internal evidence : 

(1) The argument of the passage, as stated 
by Bp. Pearson himself (see foot-note), is in- 
conclusive, unless we substitute the reading 
“because of Lis Spirit that dwelleth in you": 
for it is nowhere implied in the premisses that 
Christ was raised up “dy the Spirit.” 
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(2) The resurrection is ascribed in the 
N. T. to God in general, or to the Father, 
or to the Son (John v. 21; vi. 39; xi. 25), 
but not to the Holy Ghost in particular. 

(3) The genitive is more likely than the 
accusative to have been introduced for its 
dogmatic import, as proving the personality 
of the Holy Ghost. 

It should, however, be observed that the 
accusative represents the indwelling Spirit 
not only as the condition, but as the cause of 
true vitality. 


28. ravra ovvepyei eis ayabdv [6 Geds]. 
Though supported by good authority (A. B. 
f«thiopic) 6 @eds is probably a gloss: both 
the form of the sentence and the sense are 
better without it. 

The meaning of ovvepyei, “ work together, 
one with another,” preferred by Estius, 
Bengel, Reiche, and Alford, seems to have 
been rejected by other interpreters without 
sufficient reason. The Verb has this sense 
not only in the phrases cuvepyeiy adArAowv 
(Xenoph. ‘ Memor. Socr.’ II. tii. 88) cuvepyety 
€autois (46. III. v. 16), but also when there 
is no Dative expressed as in the passage 
of Diogenes Laertius (vii. 104) quoted by 
Fritzsche, d:yas A€yerOat +a adsagdopa - 
Graf pev ra pyre mpds evdampoviay pre 
mpos KaxoOatpoviay guvepyovyra. Compare 
Polybius, XI. ix. 1, where cuvepyeiy is quite 
synonymous with ovpBadrAceobat. 


29. The word mpoopif{w, not found in 
classical writers nor in the LXX, is always 
in the N. T. accompanied by words which 
indicate the end and aim of the predestina- 
tion. 

This aim is here expressed in the adjective 
ouppoppous, a secondary predicate used pro- 
leptically as in Phil. ili. 21, where the words 
eis TO yevéoOat avré are a gloss added to 
explain the construction. For the use of 
cuppoppovs with the genitive, see Bern- 
me ‘Syntax,’ p. 163; Matt.‘ G. Gr.’ § 379, 
obs. 2. 


35. For rov Xpeorot B x and some cur- 
sives read rov Geov rns év Xpiore "Inaoi, a 
manifest interpolation from v. 39, and an un- 
deniable instance in which the Vatican and 
Sinaitic MSS. combine in giving a wrong 
reading. Compare Additional Note on v. 2. 


v. I—4.] 


CHAPTER IX. 


t Paul is sorry for the Fews. 7 All the seed 
of Abraham were not the children of the pro- 
mise. 18 God hath mercy upon whom he 
will, 21 The potter may do with his clay 
what he list. 25 The calling of the Gentiles 
and roecting of the Fews were foretold, 32 
The cause why so few Jews embraced the 
righteousness of faith. 


SAY the truth in Christ, I lie 
not, my conscience also bearing 
me witness in the Holy Ghost, 
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2 That I have great heaviness and 
continual sorrow in my heart. 

3 For I could wish that myself 
were ‘accursed from Christ for my 
brethren, my kinsmen according to 
the flesh : 

4, Who are Israelites; to whom 
pertaineth the adoption, and the 
glory, and the ‘covenants, and the 
giving of the law, and the service 
of God, and the promises ; 


Cuaprers [X.-XI. ISRAEL’s UNBELIEF, 
REJECTION, AND FUTURE RESTORATION. 


The argument that the Gospel ‘‘is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth ” (i. 16—vill. 39) closes in a 
strain of triumphant thanksgiving. 

But with all the Apostle’s joy in Christ’s 
salvation there is mingled a great and un- 
ceasing sorrow. For in stating the theme 
of his great argument (i. 16) St. Paul had 
spoken of a “salvation to every one that 
beheveth, to the Jew first, and also to the 
Greek.” Why then have his brethren and 
kinsmen according to the flesh so little share 
in this salvation? Where is the promise 
that was made to the Jew first? Intreating 
this subject St. Paul, after a fervent protesta- 
tion of love and sorrow for his own people, 
(ix. 1-5) declares that the cause of their re- 
jection is not a failure of God’s promise to 
the chosen people Israel (6-13), nor any in- 
justice in God (14-29), but their own rejec- 
tion of “the righteousness of God by faith” 
(ix. 3o—x. 21). Consolation is found in the 
salvation of a “remnant according to election 
of grace” (xi. 1-10), in the present accept- 
ance of the Gentiles (11-22), and the future 
restoration of Israel (23-32), all which are 
proofs of the wisdom and glory of God 


(33-36). 
Cuap. IX. 1-5. MOURNING OVER ISRAEL. 


The sudden transition from triumphant 
joy to the keenest sorrow is made more 
striking by the absence of any connecting 
particle. But the direct connexion of thought 
with viii. 28-32 is evident. If the Gospel 
brings sure salvation to God's elect, why is 
His chosen people Israel not found among 
the heirs of this salvation ? 


1. I say the truth in Christ, I lie not.) 1 
speak truth. &. Compare 1 Tim. il. 7. 
St. Paul’s conflicts with Jews and Judaizers 
might cast doubt upon his love to his own 
nation. Hence he affirms the sincerity of his 
sorrow for them with the assurance that he 
Speaks with all the truthfulnesss of one who 


feels that he is living and acting “in Christ” 
(Eph. iv. 17; 1 Thess. iv. 1), and for whom 
it is therefore impossible to lie (Col. iii. 9; 
Eph. iv. 15). 


my conscience also bearing me witness in the 
Holy Ghost.) Rather, my conscience bearing 
witness with me. The Holy Ghost is 
“the Spirit of truth,” and the witness of a con- 
science enlightened by Him and acting under 
His influence must be true. St. Paul’s con- 
science bears witness with him, #¢. in accord- 
ance with his words, “in the Holy Ghost,” and 
therefore in all the clearness of divine truth. 
See note on fuppaprupeiy, li. 15 3 Vill. 16. 


3. The truth so solemnly attested in v. 1 
is now expressed twice, and with growing 
intensity,—“ great grief to me,” “ unceasing 
sorrow to my heart.” 


3. For I could wish.| The form of expres- 
sion (ndxdpuny, literally “I was wishing” or 
“ praying”) implies a real but passing wish, not 
calmly weighed and deliberately retained, but 
already resigned as impracticable (Acts xxv. 
22; Gal. iv. 20; see Winer, ILI. § xli. 2). 


that myself were accursed from Christ.] 
When the Apostle brings himself to utter the 
cause of his grief, his intense love and sorrow 
for Israel burst forth in words which might 
well seem incredible. His solemn protesta- 
tion (v. ©) was not unnecessary, even if 
his affection for his countrymen had never 
been doubted. 


accursed.| The meaning of the word 
“ anathema” (1 Cor. xii. 3, xvi. 22; Gal. i. 
8, 9) is to be derived from its use by the 
LXX in Lev. xxvii. 28, ay: “ Every devoted 
thing (avaOepa) is most boly unto the Lord. 
None devoted (avdbena), which shall be devoted 
of men, shall be redeemed; but shall surely be 
put to death.” 

Here the doom of the devoted one, instead 
of the death of the body, is separation from 
Christ and from the salvation that is in Him. 

Like Moses St. Paul, if it depended only 
on his love, would have given his own soul 
for his brethren’s sake, “if so he might bring 
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t Or, 
separated 


t Or, tes- 
laments. 
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5 Whose are the fathers, and of 
whom as concerning the flesh Christ 


them to true righteousness and eternal life” 
(Grotius). 

But is not such a wish unreasonable and 
even irreverent? It must seem so to those 
whose hearts beat with no stronger pulse 
than that of a prudent self-interest. It is 
a fervent outburst of unselfish love, that 
may not be coldly criticised and weighed and 
measured. it is close akin to the spirit of 
Christ’s self-sacrifice, and to that “ /oolish- 
ness of God” which “ ts wiser than men.” 

“O mighty love, O unsurpassable perfec- 
tion, the servant speaks boldly to his Lord, 
and begs remission for the people, or claims 
to be himself also blotted out with them ” 
(Clemens Rom. i. 53). 


4. Who are Israelites; to whom pertaineth 
the adoption.} St. Paul’s sorrow, springing 
from natural affection for his kinsmen accord- 
ing to the flesh, is deepened by another feeling, 
‘‘inasmuch as they (otrives) are Israelites ” to 
whom belong all the privileges of the ancient 
covenant, which are now perfected “in the 
fulness of the blessing of the Gospel of Christ.” 
How mournful then to see the heirs of the 
promise shut out from their inheritance ! 

First in the emphatic enumeration of the 
privileges of Israel is “the adoption,” which 
was first announced in Egypt :—Israel is m 
son, even my firstborn” (Ex. Iv. 22; Jer. Xxx. 
9). To Israel only had God thus revealed 
Himself as a Father, until “the adoption” 
was perfected in Christ (vill. 14-17). 

the glory.| ‘The glory ofthe Lord,” which 
was seen on Sinai (Ex. xxiv. 16, 17), and filled 
the tabernacle, had the form of light or fire, 
covered at times by a cloud: see note on 
Ex. xl. 34. Israel alone had such a visible 
token of God's presence. 

Such interpretations as “the national glory 
of Israel” (Fritzsche), or “the glory that will 
be theirs in the end of the world ” (Reuss), are 
too vague to have place in an enumeration of 
the several distinguishing privileges of the 
Jews. 


and the covenants, and the giving of the 
law.| In Gal. iv. 24 St. Paul speaks of “ tao 
covenants, one from Mount Sinai:” but here 
“ the giving of the law,’ the one grand revela- 
tion of the will of Jehovah for the regulation 
of the national and personal life of His people, 
is distinguished from “ the covenants” made 
at several times with the fathers from Abraham 
downwards. (2 Macc. vill. 15 ; Sap. xviii, 22; 
Sirach xliv. t1; Heb. xi. 13.) So St. Paul 
speaks in Eph. il. 12 of ‘‘ the commonwealth of 
Israel,” a result of the giving of the law, and 
* the covenants of the promise,” as distinct pri- 
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came, who is over all, God blessed for 
ever, Amen. 


vileges of Israel from which other nations had 
been excluded. The singular, found in many 
MSS, may have arisen from a wish to obviate 
the mistake of referring the plural to the old 
and new covenants mentioned in Gal. iv. 24. 


the service of God.| “The service” of 
the Tabernacle (compare Heb. ix. 1) was the 
only worship which God had appointed. 

the promises.| These, as distinguished 
from “the covenants” upon which they are 
grounded, include the whole body of pro- 
phecies concerning Christ and His kingdom. 


5. the fathers.) Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob (Acts ill. 13, vil. 32): to have sprung 
froin such forefathers, was one of the most 
cherished privileges of Israel (2 Cor. xi. 22). 


and of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ 
came.| The last and greatest privilege of 
the Israelites is that the Messiah, so far as 
His human nature is concerned, springs from 
their race. We must notice here the im- 
aa distinctions so carefully expressed 
y St. Paul’s words and even by their exact 
order: “and from whom came the Christ as 
concerning the flesh.” Christ is not in the 
same sense as the Patriarchs the peculiar 
property of the Israelites, “ whose (av) are 
the fathers.” He springs indeed from their 
race (e€ dv 6 Xpeords), but He “és over all” 
and not only is His Jewish origin thus con- 
trasted with His universal supremacy, but it 
is also expressly limited to His human na- 
ture. The closing emphasis of the clause 
falls upon the words “as concerning the flesh,” 
which point onward to their natural contrast 
in the other aspect of His Person, Who is 
“ God blessed for ever.” 


eho is over all, God blessed for ever.) 
There is happily no variation in the MSS 
to cast any doubt upon the wording of 
this great passage. But the MSS have no 
marks of punctuation, and some modern 
critics adopt a different connexion. They 
assume that the words “ God over all” are 
to be combined in this order as a title equi- 
valent to “most High God,” and asserting 
that St. Paul could not have applied this 
title to Christ, they deny that the clause 
refers to Him, and render it as a doxo- 
logy: ‘‘May the God who is over all be 
blessed for ever.” To this interpretation 
there are strong objections on grounds which 
are stated in the note at the end of the chapter. 
Here it may be enough to say that it gives a 
most inappropriate sense. St. Paul is express= 
ing the anguish of his heart at the fall of his 
brethren: that anguish is deepened by the 
memory of their privileges, most of all by 


v. 6—9. | 


6 Not as though the word of God 
hath taken none effect. For they 
are not all Israel, which are of Israel: 

7 Neither, because they are the seed 
of Abraham, are they all children: 


‘2 but, “In Isaac shall thy seed be called. 


8 That is, They which are the 


the thought that their race gave birth to the 
Divine Saviour, whom they have rejected. 
In this, the usual interpretation, all is most 
natural: the last and greatest cause of sorrow 
is the climax of glory from which the chosen 
race has fallen. 

But how could such a lamentation close in 
a doxology ? How could the Apostle bless 
God that Christ was born a Jew, in his an- 
guish that the Jews had rejected Him? 

On the other hand the declaration that 
Christ “is over all, God blessed for ever,” is 
an opportune and noble protest against the 
indignity cast upon Him by the unbelief of 
the Jews. “For what, saith he, if others 
blaspheme? Yet we who know His unspeak- 
able mysteries, and His ineffable wisdom, and 
His great providence, know that He is worthy 
not to be blasphemed but to be glorified” 
(Chrysostom). 


6-13. No FAILURE OF GoD’s PROMISE. 


St. Paul's lamentation over his brethren 
and kinsmen according to the flesh has no 
such meaning as that God’s promise has 
failed, for that belonged not to all natural 
descendants of Abraham, but only to the 
chosen seed, the true Israel. 


6. Not as though the word of God hath 
taken none effect. For they are not all Israel, 
which are of Israel.) “But not as though 
the word of God hath fallen to the 
ground: for not all they whioh are of 
Israel are Israel.” ‘The word of God” 
is the promise given to Abraham and to his 
seed. This has not failed, for its principle 
from the first was not mere natural succes- 
sion, but Divine election: not all who were 
sprung from the chosen people were there- 
fore themselves the chosen people, true 
Israelites, heirs of the promise. 

On this use of otros see the note at the end. 


7. Neither because they are the seed of 
Abrabam.| “Wor oecause they are Abra- 
haw's seed are they all children:” i.e. children 
of Abraham in the fullest sense, as in viii. 17, 
“ sf children, then heirs.” St. Paul goes back 
to Abraham in order to discuss the case 
of his two sons, and to show that in the 
very first generation, the title of natural 
descent was limited and restricted by Divine 
election. In ratifying Sarah’s claim that the 
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children of the flesh, these are not 
the children of God: but the chil- 
dren of the promise are counted for 
the seed. 

9 For this ts the word of promise 
¢ At this time will I come, and Sarah 10. 
shall have a son. 


son of the bondwoman shall not be heir 
with+her son, God says to Abraham (Gen, 
xxi. 12), “In Isaae shall thy seed be called,” 
é.e. the promised seed (Gen. xiii. 15, xv. 5, 
xvi. 7. 19); and then adds, “and also of 
the son of the bondwoman will I make a 
nation, because be is thy seed.” Thus in using 
the term “ seed of Abrabam” in a twofold 
sense, here and in other passages, St. Paul 
only adopts a distinction which belonged to 
the promise from the first. 


8. That is, They which are the children of the 
hesh, these are not the children of God.| “That 
is, Not the ohildren of the flesh are 
thereby ohildren of God.” St. Paul inter- 
prets the text just quoted, by drawing out 
the general principle involved in the particular 
case of Ishmael the child of the ficsh, and 
Isaac the child of promise. According to 
the A. V. none of “the children of the flesh? 
are “children of God:” in other words “ the 
children of the flesh” do not include all the 
descendants of Abraham, but only those who 
are “ children of.the flesh” and nothing more. 
But the Greek idiom absolutely requires a 
different meaning, which we have tried to 
express above. The true“ children” of Abra- 
ham are “ children of God” by virtue of the 
adoption, v.4. But whoarethese’? Not “ the 
children of the flesb” as such. See Note at end. 


but the children of the promise.) This does 
not mean simply the promised: children, but 
as Chrysostom says of Isaac, ‘‘ It was not the 
power of the flesh, but the strength of the 
promise that gave birth to the child.” It 
would be equally true to say that the child 
was begotten in the strength of faith, but the 
argument requires the Divine, no: the human, 
side to be made prominent. It is not Abra- 
ham’s fatherhood that determines the true 
seed, but that promise which was the expres- 
sion of God's tree electing grace. It is clear 
from Gal. iv. 28 that “the children of the pro- 
mise” correspond, in the Apostle’s mind, to 
believers, whether Jew or Gentile, and “ the 
children of the flesh” to the unbelieving Jews. 

are counted for the seed.} And therefore - 
really are what they are by God accounted: 
compare iv. 5, and note there. 


9. For this is the word of promise.) St. 


Paul confirms his statement by God's words 
to Abraham in Gen. xviii. 14. “‘ The children,” 
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10 And not only this; but when 
Rebecca also had conceived by one, 
even by our father Isaac ; 

11 (For the children being not 
yet born, neither having done any 
ood or evil, that the purpose of 

d according to election might 


I say, “of the promise,” “for this word is 
(a word) of promise.” 


At this time.) “Aooording to this 
season:” see note on Gen. xviii. 10. 


10. And not only this.| Translate: “And 
not only she, but Rebeooa also, when 
she had oonceived by one, even by our 
father Isaac.” The construction is incom- 
plete, but the sense is clear. Not only Sarah 
received a promise from God, which limited 
the true seed of Abraham to her son: but in 
the next generation Rebecca also received a 
promise, in which the same principle of 
Divine election is still more strikingly proved. 

Isaac, it might be said, was the only child 
of Abraham by his wife, “the free woman” 
(Gal. iv. 22), and so the only proper heir: 
but Esau and Jacob were tain children of 
one father, which is expressly mentioned in 
order to exclude all possibility of difference 
in parentage. Abraham’s sons had only one 
common parent, Rebecca’s have doth. 


even by our father Isaac.) The twins had 
for their common father the patriarch of the 
chosen race: and yet even in this case one of 
them, and he the first-born, was excluded. 
This case comes home more fully to the Jews 
than the rejection of the slave-born Ishmael. 


1l. (for the children being not yet born, 
neither having done any good or evil, that the 
purpose of God according to election might 
stand, not of works, but of bim that calleth ;)| 
The parenthesis is not only useless, but 
destroys the connection with the following 
verse. The conditional negatives ( pyre, 
pnde) represent the circumstances not as 
mere’ facts of history, but as conditions en- 
tering into God's counsel and plan. The 
time of the prediction was thus chosen, in 
order to make it clear that He who calls 
men to be heirs of His salvation makes free 
choice of whom He will, unfettered by any 
claims of birth or merit. Such absolute 
freedom is the rightful prerogative of Him, 
who is alone All-wise and All-good. The 
_ order of the clauses is very significant: the 

time chosen for the prediction to Rebecca 
is mentioned first—“‘while the children 
were not yet dorn, nor had done aught 
good or evil;” then the Divine counsel in 
choosing this time, “that the purpose of God 
according to election might stand not depen- 
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stand, not of works, but of him that 
calleth ; ) 

12 It was said unto her, The 
stelder shall serve the ‘younger. a 


Gen. ag 


23. 
it 1 i 6 1 Or, 
13 As it is written, ° Jacob have I 


loved, but Esau have I hated. 
14 What shall we say then? 


dent on works but on him that calleth ;” and 
last the principal sentence, “it was said unto 
ber, The elder shall serve the younger.” 


might stand} Literally, “might remain.” 
The Present Tense extends this continuance 
even to the Apostle’s own generation, in 
which the principle was again so signally and 
so sadly exemplified. 


12, 13. The elder shall serve the younger.] 
The whole passage in Gen. xxv. 23 ts as 
follows: “Two nations are in thy womb, and 
two manner of people shall be separated from 
thy bowels: and the one people shall be stronger 
than the other people; and the elder shall serve 
the younger.” 

This prediction, St. Paul says, agrees with 
what is written in Malachi i. 2: “J bave loved 
you, saith the Lord. Yet ye say, Wherein bast 
thou loved us? Was not Esau Jacob’s brother ? 
saith the Lord: yet I loved Jacob, and I bated 
Esau, and laid bis mountains and his beritage 
waste.” 

(1.) From the context of both passages it is 
clear that Esau and Jacob are regarded as 
two nations, and it is an arbitrary assumption 
to say that Malachi intends not the two 
nations, Edom and Israel, but the persons of 
the two brothers. 

(2.) But it is also clear from the words 
“aubile they were not yet born,” v. 11, that 
St. Paul regards them as individual persons. 

(3.) The explanation, which combines both 
views, is that the choice of the nation is in- 
cluded in the choice of its founder, and the 
original passages refer to God's election of 
Jacob and his descendants to be the deposi- 
taries of His truth and the channels of His 
grace. What St. Paul shows is, that the 
election to these privileges was not dependent 
on any personal merit of the founder. 


Esau bave I bated.) See the notes on 
Malachi i. 3. The love and the hate, as con- 
templated by St. Paul, are shown in God’s 
choosing the younger to inherit the Messianic 
promise, and excluding the elder. 

The exaggerated sense of “ positive hate” 
which Meyer assigns to ¢yxionoa is quite for- 
biddén by the record of the ample blessing 
bestowed on Esau. 


14-18. NO INJUSTICE IN Gop. 
Having shown from the history of the 


Lt 


Or, 


587. 
Mal. x. 2. 


“Ex 33. 
Ig. 
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there unrighteousness with God? 
God forbid. 

15 For he saith to Moses, «I will 
have mercy on whom I will have 
mercy, and I will have compassion 
on whom I will have compassion. 


Patriarchs that the present exclusion of the 
Jews from Christ’s kingdom does not im- 
ply a failure of God’s promise, St. Paul now 
proceeds to prove that it cannot be ascribed 
to injustice in God. 

The rejection of Ishmael and Esau with 
their descendants, and the choice of Israel to 
inherit the promised blessing, were examples 
of God's electing grace, which a Jew would 
heartily approve. But what if these examples 
involved a principle that would justify the 
exclusion of the unbelieving Jew himself? 
To such a conclusion, clearly implied in 
v. 11, objection would at once be made. 


14. What shall we say then?| From the 
account given in wv. 11-13 of the choice 
of Jacob and rejection of Esau before they 
had done either good or evil, the question 
naturally arises “Is there injustice in God,” 
that He thus chooses one and rejects another 
without regard totheir works? ‘The Jewish 
conscience, developed under the Law, was 
accustomed to consider the conduct of God 
towards man as depending entirely on the 
Merit or demerit of his works” (Godet). 
The ground on which St. Paul rejects the 
thought of injustice is remarkable. His an- 
swer is simply an appeal to the testimony of 
Holy Scripture that God does exercise His 
mercy with absolute freedom of choice: the 
force therefore of his argument rests wholly 
on the very principle presupposed in the ob- 
jection, “God cannot be unjust.” Neither 
the truth of this axiom nor the authority of 
Scripture could be questioned by a ew 
For a similar argument, and for the form of 
the question, in which the negative answer 
is already implied, see iii. 5 and note. 


15. For he saith to Moses.| “For to 
Moses he saith.” The order of the words 
is emphatic. “It was necessary to mention 
Moses, in order to show the certainty of the 
statement by the persons both of Him who 
spake and of him who heard” (Theodoret). 
But more than this is implied: if to Moses 
God’s favour was absolutely free and un- 
merited, how much more to others! 


I will have mercy on whom I will bave 
mercy.) Ex. xxxili. 19: where “these words, 
though only connected with the previous 
clause by the copulative Vau, are to be un- 
derstood in a causal sense as expressing the 
reason why Moses’ request was granted, 
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16 So then it is not of him that 
willeth, nor of him that runneth, but 
of God that sheweth mercy. 

17 For the scripture saith unto 


Pharaoh, “Even for this same pur- ¢ Ex. 


pose have I raised thee up, that I * 


namely, that it was an act of unconditional 
grace and compassion on the part of God, to 
which no man, not even Moses, could lay 
any just claim” (Keil and Delitzsch). 

See the note at the end of the chapter on 
other interpretations. 


16. So then it is not of him that willeth.] 
The inference from God’s words to Moses is, 


.that the bestowal of the Divine mercy depends 


not on man’s will or man’s effort, but simply 
on “God that sheweth mercy.” He chooses 
whom He will, and on what conditions He 
will His grace is a free gift, not a debt: it 
calls out man’s will and effort, but is not pre- 
determined by them (Phil. i. 13). For the 
expression “ Sim that runneth” compare 1 Cor. 
1X. 24-26, 

17. St. Paul appeals again to Scripture to 
prove as a fact that God does reject, as well 
as choose, whomsoever He will. It is still 

resupposed, as in v. 14, that “ God cannot 
unjust :” if Holy Scripture testifies that 
“ be hath mercy on whom be will have mercy, 
and whom be will be bhardeneth,” then this 
must be true, and it must also be consistent 
with God’s justice. The fact is first shown 
from Scripture (vv. 17-18), and then its 
justice is discussed (vv. 19-24). 

Even for this same purpose have I raised thee 
up.) Rather “ for this very purpose,” &c. 

The sense of the passage as understood by 
the LXX is as follows: “For this purpose I 
have upheld thee, and preserved thy life, that 
I might show my power in thee by a long 
series of warnings and chastisements, followed 
by a final great overthrow, more strikingly 
than it could have been shown by thy im- 
mediate destruction.” This interpretation 
represents fairly, though not precisely, the 
general meaning of the Hebrew, and being 
not unsuited to the present stage of St. 
Paul’s argument, is adopted by him, with 
the following slight but very important 
variation. 

For iva, which expresses the direct and 
primary purpose, “in order that,” St. Paul 
substitutes Omws denoting the more remote 
and secondary purpose, “that so.” 

Thus the exhibition of God’s power upon 
Pharaoh appears only as the secondary Lo 
pose, consequent on his refusal to yield to 
God’s direct will, “ Let my people go.” 

The more exact meaning of the passage 
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might shew my power in thee, and 
that my name might be declared 
throughout all the earth. 

18 Therefore hath he mercy on 
whom he will have mercy, and whom 
he will he hardeneth. 

19 Thou wilt say then unto me, 


(Ex. ix. 16) is recognised by St. Paul at a 
later stage of his argument (wv. 22). 

Compare notes on Ex. ix. 16, and for a full 
discussion of this most important and much 
misunderstood passage, see note at the end 
of this chapter. 


18. A double inference from tlie two pass- 
ages cited in vv. 15-17. 

Therefore hath be mercy on whom be will 
have mercy.) “80 then on whom he will 
hath he mercy.” The freedom of the Divine 
choice is strongly marked by the emphatic 
position of the relative clause: compare v. 15. 


and whom he will he bardeneth.| In Ex- 
odus the hardening is ascribed to God in the 
prediction, iv. 21 and vii. 3: in the first seven 
plagues it is regarded as Pharaoh’s own doing, 
and in the last three, as God’s judicial hard- 
ening: see Dean Jackson, ix. 394, 399, 400, 
407, 408, 458. St. Paul here has to do with 
the event only, and not with the process, as 
his purpose is to bring forward other events, 
parallel to the rejection of the Jews. On the 
hardening of Pharaoh’s heart, see Origen, 
‘De Principiis,’ III. i. 10, where he shows 
that by one and the same operation God has 
mercy upon one man, and hardens another, 
because the heart of those who treat his 
kindness and forbearance with contempt is 
hardened by the delay of their punishment, 
while those who make his goodness and pa- 
tience an occasion of repentance, find mercy. 

The argument of the whole passage (14-18) 
may be summed up briefly thus: 

The case of ksau and Jacob shows that 
man can discern no reason why God chooses 
one and rejects another. But it does not 
follow that God is unjust. Hear what He 
said to Moses: “I will have mercy on whom 
Iwill have mercy.” 1s it unjust that mercy 
should do good where it will? Look at 
Pharaoh: if we could see no reason why God 
hardened his heart, and made him a tragical 
example of His severity, should we call that 
severity unjust? God forbid. 


t9-21. GOD’S ABSOLUTE POWER ASSERTED. 


So far St. Paul has repelled the objection 
to God's justice, without attempting to ex- 
pa the difficulty involved in it: and he 

nows that the same difficulty will rise up 
again in a different form. 
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[v. 18—a21, 


Why doth he yet find fault? For 
who hath resisted his will ? 

20 Nay but, O man, who art thou 
that 'repliest against God? ‘Shall the 


? Or, an- 
SPOCK CSL 

agit, oF 
QAisPutes: 


thing formed say to him that formed a ead 


it, Why hast thou made me thus? 
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19. Thou wilt say then unto me.) “ Thou 
wilt say to me then” Against the state- 
ment, “qwbom be will be bardeneth,” this ob- 
jection may be raised: “If God Himself 
hardens the heart, why does He yet find 
fault with man? What justice is there in 
continuing to lay the blame on a creature who 
goes on sinning because God so wills and he 
cannot resist?” The objection, though ex- 
pressed in general terms, has its historical 
ground in the reproaches and expostulations 
which God continues to address to Pharaoh 
in Ex. ix. 17, “ds yet exaltest thou thyself 
against my people, that thou wilt not let them 
go?” and in x. 3, 4, “ How long wilt thou refuse 
to bumble thyself before Me?” (Jackson, 
‘On the Creed,’ ix. 458.) ' 

St. Paul assumes that the same objection 
will be made as an excuse for the unbelief of 
Israel. If God has chosen to harden their 
Ha how can He justly lay the blame on 
them ? 


For who bath resisted bis will?] The 
question expresses in a livelier form, the 
general truth that God’s will is irresistible. 

It is important to notice the word here 
used for “ quil]” (BovAnpa): but this and 
other cautions needed in interpreting the 
clause are thrown into the note at the end 
of the chapter, in order to leave the Apostle’s 
argument free from interruption. 

The brief and peremptory questions have 
a tone of discontent and presumption, which 
is met in v. 20 by a stern rebuke: explana~ 
tion follows later in v. 22. 


20. Nay but, O man, who art thou .. .?] 
St. Paul repels the objection, “ Why doth be 
yet find fault?” by rebuking the presumption 
of feeble man in thus “replying against God.” 
The marginal renderings, “ answerest again,” 
or “disputest with God” are not so good as 
the A. V. “repliest (or makest answer) against 
God:” compare Job xxxii. 12; Luke xiv. 6; 
and for the like disparaging question, see 
xiv. 4, and Plato, ‘Gorgias,’ p. 452, b. “ Mag- 
nifici doctoris severitate deterret, cum dicit, 
O homo, tu quis es?” Origen, ‘In Exodum 
Hom.’ iv. 2. 


Shall the thing formed say to him that formed 
it, Why bast thou made me thus?} This tigure 
of the potter and his vessel is derived origin- 
ally from the account of the creation of man 


6. OW 
ath not the /potter power ;. ,. 


se 4§- y. 


J Jer. 18. 


is. 


v. 22.] 


over the clay, of the same lump to 
make one vessel unto honour, and 
another unto dishonour f 

22 What if God, willing to shew 


in Gen. ii. 7, whence were derived the term 
“protoplast” applied to Adam by the LXX 
Wisdom vii. 1), and “plasma” as a de- 
scription of man: compare Ps. ciii. 14, and 
1 Tim. ii. 13. 
Here St. Paul, quoting from Isaiah and 
eremiah, justifies God’s rejection of the Jews 
in the very words of the Prophets who pre- 
dicted it. See Is. xxix. 16, which is rendered 
by the LX X thus: “Shall ye not be counted 
as the potter's clay? Shall the thing formed 
TO wAdopa) say to him that formed it, Thou 
rmedst me not? Or the thing made to 
him that made it, Thou madest me not 
wisely ? Compare Is. xlv. 9: “ Shall the clay 
say to him that fashioncth st, What makest 
thou?” See also Is. Ixiv. 8. 

What makes the Prophet’s language so 
exactly appropriate to the Apostle’s argument 
is, that they are both dealing with the same 
subject, namely, God's formation of Israel as 
a nation, and His consequent urquestion- 
able right to deal with it as seems good to 
Him. 

21. Hath not the potter power over the 
clay, do'c.| “Or bath not,” dc. This is the 
alternative to the argument of wv. 20: either 
you must admit that Israel is incompetent to 
question God’s dealings, or you must say that 
the potter hath not pawer over the clay. St. 
Paul refers to Jer. xviii. 4-6, where see notes, 
and observe the heading of the chapter: 
“Under the type of a potter is shewed Ged's 
absolute power in disposing of nations.” In 
v. 6 we read: “O house of Israel, cannot I 
do with you as this potter? saith the Lord. 
Bebold, as the clay is in the potter's hand, so 
are ye in mine band, O house of Israel.” The 
passage is the more remarkable because the 
declaration that God is as free to do what 
He will with Israel as the potter with the 
clay, is followed immediately (wv. 7-10) by 
the promise that the exercise of this absolute 
power shall be allowed to depend on the 
ee or impenitence of the nation. St. 

aul, in vv. 22, 23, shows how this promise 
had been fulfilled in God’s long-suffering to- 
wards Israel. 


of the same lump to make one vessel unto 
bonour and another unto dishonour?| Here 
we have a distinct allusion to the language of 
Wisdom xv. 7, 8, but the application 1s totally 
difierent. The subject there is the folly of 
idol worship, as shown by the power of the 
potter to make a vain god out of the same 
Clay, of which “ be maketh both the vessels tbat 
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his wrath, and to make his power 
known, endured with much long- 
suffering the vessels of wrath 'fitted 
to destruction : 


serve for clean uses, and likewise also such as 
serve to the contrary.” 

By St. Paul this distinction between “one 
vessel unto honour and another unto dishenour”’ 
is applied, like the rest of the figure of which 
it forms part, to God's absolute freedom in 
dealing with one nation and another. “‘ The 
same lump of clay” represents mankind as a 
whole. Shall Israel say to his Maker, Thou 
hast no right to make of me anything else 
than a vessel unto honour, and Thou hast no 
right to make of the Gentiles anything but a 
vessel unto dishonour? (Godet). This re- 
ference of the passage to national, not indi- 
vidual, election is required by the whole 

urpose of St. Paul’s argument, and placed 

yond doubt by wv. 24-26. Compare Eccle- 
Siasticus xxxiil. to-1a: “All men are from 
the ground, and Adam was created of earth. 
In much knowledge the Lord hath divided 
them, and made their ways diverse. Some ot 
them hath he blessed and exalted, and some 
of them hath he sanctified and set near him- 
self: but some of them hath he cursed and 
brought low, and turned out of their places, 
As the clay is in the potter’s hand, to fashion it 
at bis pleasure: so man is in the band of him 
ite made bim, to render to them as liketh bim 

st.” . 


aa—24. GOD’s JUSTICE AND MERCY VINDI- 
; CATED. 

22. After having asserted God’s unques- 
tionable right to do with His creatures what- 
ever seems best to His Godly wisdom, St. Paul 
now passes on to justify the actual course of 
His dealing. This justification consists in 
the fact of God’s long-suffering, with its two- 
fold motive of judgment and mercy. 


What if God.) ratio “ But if God.” 
The sentence is unfinished, but its meaning 
is easily completed: “ But if God in fact 
showed much long-suffering, what further 
objection can you make against His justice ?” 
We may express it more briefly, thus: “But 
what if God,” &c. 

For similar examples of sentences begin- 
ning with «if 3é, and left incomplete, see Acts 
xxii, 9, and Winer, ‘Grammar,’ § 64. But 
(8c) marks the contrast between God's abso- 
lute right and ‘His actual long-suffering ; see 
note on ii. 17-24. 

The whole argument is very like that of 
Wisdom Xi, xii. : see especially xit. 2. “There 
fore chastenest thou them by little and little 
that offend, and warnest them by putting them 
in remembrance wherein they bave offended, 
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23 And that he might make 
known the riches of his glory on the 


that leaving their wickedness, they may believe 
on Thee,O Lord:” and wv. 26, “ But they that 
would not be reformed by that correction, where- 
in be dallied with them (macyvias émiripnoews) 
Shall feel a judgment worthy of God.” The 
position is no longer that of God’s absolute 
right, but of His actual dealing. 

Vu. 22, 23 are St. Paul’s interpretation 
and generalised application of the passage 
concerning Pharaoh quoted in vw. 17, and the 
quotation and the comment help to explain 
each other. 

(1.) The comment, “endured with much 
long-suffering,” shows that St. Paul’s version, 
‘““ I have raised thee up" has the same sense 
as the Hebrew and LXX, namely, “I have 
sustained and upheld thee,” correcting only 
the grammatical form of &ernpnéns, “ thou 
wast preserved.” 

(2.) Again the words “ for this very purpose 
have I raised thee up, that I might show my 
power,” make it certain, that when St. Paul 
writes “‘ God willing to show,” he means “be- 
cause He willed” and not “although He 
willed.” | 

The desire “ to show his wrath and to muke 
bis power known,” was not a hindrance to 
His forbearance (as Meyer regards it), but a 
motive to it; a motive too acting throughout 
the long series of warnings and judgments, 
and not limited to the final catastrophe. See 
Ex. vil. 5, 175 vill. ro, 22; ix. 14, 29. St. 
Paul's interpretation thus agrees exactly with 
the true and full sense of the original “for 
to show thee my power;” and it is equally 
applicable to either case, the destruction of 
Pharaoh, or the rejection of Israel, in both of 
which God's “ much long-suffering” resulted, 
through their own obstinacy, in making the 
“vessels of wrath” more conspicuous objects 
of His avenging power. 

See the note at the end of the chapter on 
v.17. 

his power.| 1d duvardy avrov, correspond- 
ing to “ my power” (rv 8uvapiv pov) v. 17: 
compare note on viil. 3, “ What the law could 
not do.” 


the vessels of wrath.] “vessels of wrath,” 
without the Definite Article. Though his 
language is still full of allusions to the pre- 
vious passage (vv. 17-21), St. Paul has now 
passed from the particular example of the 
hardening of Pharaoh to the general principle 
which connects it with his immediate subject, 
the rejection of Israel. 

The word “ vessel,” taken from the figure 
of the potter (v. 21), implies some kind of 
use which the vessel is to serve: thus “ vesse/s 
oY wrath,” and “ vessels of mercy” are such 
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[v. 22. 


vessels of mercy, which he had afore 
prepared unto glory, 


as fitly serve God’s purpose of showing His 
wrath and His mercy. Compare Jer. 1. 25; 
Ps. il. 9. 

“fitted for destruction,” i. e. fully prepared 
and worthy: compare Wisdom xii. 20, 
opetdouévous Oaverea, “condemned to death,”’ 

he Passive Participle does not define how, 
or by whom, the vessels of wrath have been 
thus prepared. “ Pharaoh was fitted by him- 
self and his own doing” (Chrysostom) : 
“fitted by the potter” (Van Hengel): “He 
who has fhtted them for destruction is God ” 
(Meyer): all these views are too narrow and 
exclusive. We have passed from the view of 
God’s absolute power (19-21) to that of His 
actual dealing with His creatures, and God 
does not in fact fit man, nor the potter his 
vessel, for destruction. Both factors, Gods 
probationary judgments, and man’s perverse 
will, conduce to the result, and it is the result 
only that is here expressed by the Participle. 

‘Ihe description * vessels of wrath fitted for 
destruction" was eminently applicable to the 
mass of the Jewish nation in St. Paul's day: 
“they please not God, and are contrary to ull 
men ; forbidding us to speak to the Gentiles that 
they might be saved, to fill up their sins 
alway; for the wrath is come upon them to 
the uttermost” (1 Thess. ii. 15, 16). 


23. And that he might make known the 
riches of bis glory.) ‘This is a direct and 
primary purpose (iva) of God's long-suffering 
towards “ vessels of wrath.” 

‘The glory” of God is, in general, the ma- 
nifestation of the Divine perfections (see on 
v. 2), and, in this context, more especially the 
manifestation of His goodness and mercy 
(Ex. xxxili, 18,19): and “the riches of bis 
glcry” (Eph. i. 18; iti. 16; Col. i. 27) is that 
inexhaustible wealth of goodness which em- 
braces all “vessels of mercy” in the fulness of 
blessing. 

‘ Salvation is of the Jews” (John iv. 22) 
and therefore the chosen race, notwithstand- 
ing all its transgressions, is preserved, in order 
that the promised salvation may embrace in 
its accomplishment both the remnant of Israel 
and the fulness of the Gentiles. 

Compare Wisdom xii. 19-22: “Thou 
mayest use power when thou wilt. But by 
such works hast thou taught thy people that 
the just man should be merci and hast 
made thy. children to be of a good hope that 
thou givest repentance for sins. For if thou 
didst punish the enemies of thy children, and 
the condemned to death, with such delibera- 
tion, giving them time and place, whereby th 
might be delivered from their malice; wi 
how great circumspection didst thou judge 


v. 24—26.] ROMANS. IX. 175 

24 Even us, whom he hath called, 

not of the Jews only, but also of the 
Gentiles ? 

‘Ho 2. 25 As he saith also in Osee, I £ will 


#3 ret: call them my people, which were 


not my people; and her beloved, 
which was not beloved, 

26 *And it shall come to pass, * Hos. + 
that in the place where it was said 
unto them, Ye are not my people ; 


thine own sons, unto whose fathers thou 
hast sworn and made covenants of good 
promises ?” 

which be had afore prepared unto glory.] 
Comparing this with the parallel clause, we 
see— 

(1.) That St. Paul is here speaking not of 
election or predestination, but of an actual 
preparation and purgation undergone by ves- 
sels of mercy to fit them for glory, before God 
“ makes known the riches of bis glory upon 
them.” Compare 2 Tim. i. 20, 21, a passage 
which evidently looks back on this. 

(2.) We observe that this preparation, un- 
like that by which “ wvessels of wrath” are 
“fitted for destruction,” is ascribed directly and 
exclusively to God as its author, being wholly 
brought about by His Providence and pre- 
venient grace. The idea of fitness, akin to 
that of desert, is ascribed only to the vessels 
of wrath: see note on wv. 22. 

The vessels of mercy God has made ready 
for glory, but there is no idea of merit 
involved. 


24. Even us,whom be hath called,do’c.| Read 
“whom he did also oall in us, not only 
from among Jews, but also from among 
Gentiles.” For the apposition ovs—npas 
compare Eur. ‘Iph. Taur.’ 63; Bernhardy, 
Synt. p. 302. 

We here see that the preparation mentioned 
in v. 23 preceded the actual call. 

It is thus identified with the whole course 
of discipline and grace by which God pre- 
pared among both Jews and Gentiles a people 
to be called into His kingdom. Compare 
Luke i. 17; and Rom. it. 14, 15. 

Thus in the actual call God began to fulfil 
His purpose of “ making known the riches of 
bis glory on vessels of mercy :” and this He did 
the more conspicuously by calling Heathen as 
well as Jews. 


CALLING OF THE GENTILES 
AND THE REJECTION OF THE JEWS 
FORETOLD IN PROPHECY. 


25. I will call them my people, which were 
not my people, and ber beloved which was not 
beloved.| “ I will call that my people which 
was not my people,” doc. Hos. ti. 23, quoted 
freely from the LXX, the order of the two 
sentences being inverted. 

The inference which St. Paul means to 
draw from the quotation is variously under- 
stood. 


25-29. THE 


(1.) The promised restoration of apostate 
Israel may be regarded as a proof that the 
calling both of Jews and Gentiles (v. 24) is 
a free gift of God’s grace to those who had no 
title to it in their previous condition (Hof- 
mann: see note on Hos. 1. 10). 

(2) Chrysostom constructs an argument @ _ 
fortiori, If Israel, after all its ingratitude, 
abuse of privileges, and apostasy, was yet to 
be restored, much more the Heathen, who 
never had such privileges to abuse. 

But (3) the Hebrew means literally: “I 
will have mercy on Lo-ruhamah, and to Lo- 
ammi I will say, Ammi art thou.” 

Now these names both designate the Ten 
Tribes only, exclusive of Judah (Hos. i. 7), 
and mean that Israel has become like the 
Heathen, who are not God’s people. 

The promise of Israel's restoration there- 
fore includes, either by parity of reason or as 
a typical prophecy, the calling of the Gentiies, 
to which St. Paul here applies it. See the 
treatise among Leo’s works, “On the calling 
of all nations,” Lib. Il. c. xviii. 

This interpretation is confirmed by the in- 
version of the two parallel clauses, by which St. 
Paul brings “ Lo-ammi” into immediate con- 
nection with “the Gentiles.” “So God's mercies 
again overflow His threatenings. .... In re- 
versing His sentence (on Israel | He embraces 
in the arms of His mercy a// who were not 
His people” (Pusey on Hos. ii. 23). 


26. The whole verse is quoted exactly 
from the LXX of Hos. 1. ro. and is joined by 
St. Paul to the former passage “as forming 
one connected declaration ” (Meyer). 

“The place where it was said to them, Ye are 
not my people,” is not Palestine, where the pre- 
diction was first uttered, but “the land of 
exile, where the name became an actual truth ” 
(Keil and Hengstenb.). 

“The place of their rejection, the Disper- 
sion, was to be the place of their restoration ” 
(Pusey). 

This is certain from Hos. i. 11, where the 
restoration to God's favour precedes the 
return from the land of exile. St. Paul, 
therefore, is in full agreement with the Pro- 
phet as to the place intended. It is true for 
the Dispersion of Israel (- Pet. i. 1, ii. 10), 
the typical Lo-ammi, and for all who in times 
past were not the people of God, that wher- 
ever they are brought to faith in Christ, 
“there shall they be called sons of the living 
God.” See on Hos. 1. ro. 
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Is. ro. 
22, 23. 


| Or, the 
account, 


there shall they be called the chil- 
dren of the living God. 

27 Esaias also crieth concerning 
Israel, “Though the number of the 
children of Israel be as the sand of 


the sea, a remnant shall be saved : 
28 For he will finish 'the work, 


27. St. Paul now passes over (8é) from 
prophecies applicable to the calling of the 
Gentiles to others concerning the exclusion of 
all but a remnant of the Jews: the context of 
Hos. i. 10 naturally suggesting the repetition 
of the same prediction by Isaiah. 


Esatas also crieth concerning Israel.) “But 
Esaias orieth for Israel” (Wiclif). The 
prophet’s cry is addressed to God (Is. x. 22) 
as an earnest pleading of His promise: it is 
therefore a cry of intercession, “as if it were 
the Spirit ot adoption ‘crying out’ in him” 
(vill. 15: see Note on Is. x. 22). Godet's 
idea, that Isaiah’s ery (xpa(ec) is the menacing 
tone of the herald proclaiming God’s judg- 
ment upon Israel, is entirely opposed to the 
meaning of the words and to the tenor of the 
context. 

Though the number of the children of Israel, 
do'c.} St. Paul here varies from the LX X of 
Is. x. 22, and goes back to the words of Hosea 
i. 10. The prophecy is of course founded on 
the Promise in Gen. xxii. 17, which it defines 
more closely. 


a remnant shall be saved.) Read, “The 
remnant,” @y’c. This is the point of Isaiah’s 
prophecy, “ Shear-jashub,” and is emphatically 
repeated in vv. 21, 22. It means that “ the 
remnant” shall return not merely from the 
Captivity, but “unto the mighty God,” i.e. 
Messiah: compare Is. ix. 6 and x. 21, and 
notes there. It is therefore a distinct predic- 
tion that “the remnant shall be saved” in 
Christ. 


28. For be will finish the work, and cut it 
Short in righteousness.| “Yor a word he 
finisheth, and outteth short in right- 
eousness.” On the exact meaning of the 
Hebrew, see Notes on Isaiah. 

St. Paul retains the words of the LXX, 
which give a meaning far from exact, yet not 
opposed to the original, and in itself true and 
sufficient for the present purpose. 

It is a general characteristic of God, that 
any work of His he accomplishes and cuts 
short with summary justice. (Compare Isa. 
xxviii. 22, and the LXX there.) 


because a short work will the Lord make 
upon the earth.) “Yor a short-cut word 
will,” &c. 

St. Paul still follows the LXX, but omits 
the less important details: this part of the 
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[v. 27—29. 


and cut st short in- righteousness : 
because a short work will the Lord 
make upon the earth. 


29 And as Esaias said before, kEx- 4Is.1.9 


cept the Lord of Sabaoth had left us 
a seed, we had been as Sodoma, and 
been made like unto Gomorrha. 


quotation refers to God's summary sentence 
upon Israel, in which the mass is rejected and 
only the remnant saved. 

The abbreviated reading of the earliest 
MSS., adopted by Tischendorf (8) and Tre- 
gelles, maf be thus rendered: “ For finish- 
ing and cutting short word will the Lord 
perform it upon earth.” 


29. And as Esaias said before, Except, do'c.] 
Read, And, as Esaias hath said before, &o. 
The Perfect denotes, as usual, what stands 
written in Scripture. 

The Greek word (mpoeipnxey) may mean 
either “hath foretold” (compare Acts i. 14, 
1 Thess. ili. 6), or simply “ hath said before ” 
(1 Thess. iv. 6; 2 Cor. vii. 3, xiii. 2; Gal. 
i. 9). 

In favour of the latter meaning it is argued 
that Isaiah’s words (i. 9) refer to the state of 
the ple in his own time, and there is 
nothing in the context to indicate even a 
secondary prophetic sense. 

We must suppose therefore, according to 
this view, that St. Paul simply makes Isaiah’s 
words his own, using them, not as a pre- 
diction fulfilled, but as a description applic- 
able to the state of Israel in his own day: 
‘And, as Isaiah hath said before, so say I 
again in his words, except the Lord of Sabaoth 
had left us a seed, G'c. The word “ before” 
is also taken to mean “‘in an earlier passage.” 
(Alford). 

The other meaning “hath foretold” is 
preferred by most commentators on Romans, 
the passage of Isaiah (i. 7-9) being rezarded 
as a preface in which “the Prophet with a 
few ground strokes gathers up the whole 
future of the people of Israel’ (Drechsler). 

A decision, which must depend on the 
exact meaning of the original passaze, belongs 
to a commentary on Isaiah, or a treatise on 
the nature of Prophecy, rather than to this 
note. The quotation is well suited to St. 
Paul’s argument, whether he uses it as a pro- 
phecy fulfilled, or merely as a description 
applicable to his own time. 


a seed.| The Hebrew word rendered in 
Is. i. 9 “remnant” is not WY as in the pro- 
phecy of “Shear-jashub,” but 7” as in 
Num. xxi. 35, xxiv. 19, Job xx. 21, &c., 
which denotes the few who escape and sur- 
vive. This remnant the LXX regard as 
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30 What shall we say then? 
That the Gentiles, which followed 
not after righteousness, have attained 
to righteousness, even the righteous- 
ness which is of faith. 

31 But Israel, which followed after 
the law of nghteousness, hath not at- 
tained to the law of righteousness. 


32 Wherefore? Because they 
sought it not by faith, but as it were 
by the works of the law. For they 
stumbled at that stumblingstone ; 
33 As it is written, “Behold, I 415.8. x 
lay in Sion a stumblingstone and 1 Pet. 2.6 
rock of offence: and whosoever be- 
lieveth on him shall not be 'ashamed. Jone 


“seed” (onéppa), from which the nation 
shall spring up again: compare Hos. 1i. 23, 
Is. vi. 13. 

ave had been as Sodoma.| ‘““We bad become 
as Sodom,” where no seed was left (Bengel). 
“ Here again he points out another circum- 
stance, that not even the small remnant es- 
caped of themselves, but would all have 
perished, had not God in great mercy saved 
them by faith” (Chrysost.). 

30. What shall we say then?) What con- 
clusion shall we draw from this view of God’s 
dealings? The answer consists of two parts: 
(1) a statement of facts (30, 31) drawn from 
the whole preceding discussion in wv. 6-29, 
and expressed as a striking paradox: and (2) 
a declaration of the cause (vv. 32, 33), by 
which the paradox in the case of the Jews is 
explained. 

That the Gentiles, which followed not after 
righteousness, have attained to righteousness, 
even the righteousness which is of faith.] 
Read, “That Gentiles, whioh were not 
following after righteousness, attained 
to righteousness, but the righteousness 
that is of faith.” The two strange things 
are that “Gentiles” attained riyhteousness, 
and that they attained it without seeking it 
(Chrys.). Compare ii. 14: “ Gentiles, that 
have not a law,” to quicken the moral sense, 
are not, like Jews, consciously seeking to 
obtain righteousness: yet they “ attained to 
righteousness, but the righteousness that is of 
faith.” The “bat” (8¢ iil. 22) introduces a 
special definition, an explanatory modification, 
by which the paradox is at once solved, so far 
as the Gentiles are concerned. See Winer, 
III. § Jit. 7, b. 

If here St. Paul “with the fewest words 
touches the deepest foundation of the matter” 
(Ewald), it is because he has already (iii., iv.) 
fully discussed the nature of that rizhteous- 
ness of faith in which the whole solution lies. 
Observe the thrice-repeated “righteousness,” 
as in v. 31 the repetition of “ Jaw of right- 
eousness.” The whole passage is framed for 

inted effect. “The hearer is strong'y 
affected by the repetition of the same word, 
as if a weapon were to pierce the same part 
of the body again and again.” Auctor ad 
Herenn. iv. 28. (Meyer.) 


New Test.—Vor. IIL 


31. But Israel, which followed after the law 
of righteousness, hath not attained to the law of 
righteousness.) “ But Israel, following after 
a law of righteousness, did not attain 
unto a law [of righteousness).” 

What the Gentiles seek not, yet attain, is 
“ righteousness,” but what Israel seeks and yet 
fails to attain is not simply “ righteousness,” 
but “a law of righteousness,” i.e. a law pro- 
ducing righteousness, such a rule of moral 
and reli:ious life as could make them right- 
eous before God. Such “ a Jaw of righteous- 
ness” they strove to find, and some did find, 
in God’s law revealed by Moses (Luke i. 6): 
but the mass of the people “did not attain 
unto a law [of righteousness).” On the 
reading see the Additional Note. 


32. Wherefore?| ‘The question refers only 
to the case of Israel (v. 31): why did they 
not attain to a law of righteousness? With 
the received Text a Finite Verb (€diwgay), 
must be supplied in the answer: “ Because 
they sought it not from faith, but as from 
works of law. For they stumbled,” dc. 
The fact that they stumbled is thus regarded 
as a proof (from effect to cause) that they 
did not start from faith in God, but from a 
reliance on the merit of their own works. 
Had they started from faith, they would have 
found a law of righteousness, as the Apostle 
shows in the next chapter (x. 3-13). 

But omitting yap (with modern editors 
and Tisch. 8), we must supply a Participle 
diwxovres, and render thus: “ Beoause.seek- 
ing it not from faith, but as from works, 
they stumbled,” &c. The argument is thus 
direct and simple. 

In “as of works,” “as” indicates the idea 
which characterised their pursuit of a law of 
righteousness: they thought to attain to it 
from works. On this use of ws see Winer, 
III. § Ixv. 9, and compare 2 Cor. ii.. F7. 

they stumbled at that stumblingstone.| “They 
stumbled against the stone of stumbling.” 
The Articles indicate the well-known “ stone 
of stumbling” of Isaiah viii. 14, where see 
notes. 

33. As it is written.) Is. xxviii. 16. This 
is a remarkable example of the freedom with 
which St. Paul quotes the language of the 
O T. 
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Both passages as well as Ps. cxviil., were 
referred by the Jews to Messiah: see reff. in 
Rosenmiiller on Is, viii. 14, and Schoettgen, 
‘Hore Heb.’, and compare Matt. xxi. 42, 
Luke ii. 34, 1 Pet. ii. 6-8. St. Paul by taking 
the words “ stone of stumbling and rock of 
offence” (Is. viii. 14), and substituting them in 
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Is. xxviii. 16, instead of “for a foundation a 
stone, a tried stone, a precious corner-stone, 
a sure foundation,” has combined both the 
threat and the promise in one quotation. 
The best comment is 1 Pet. ii. 6-8, where the 
different passages are all quoted separately : 
see the notes there. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on wv. 5, 6, 8, 15, 17, 19, 31. 


6. A. The reference of the words 6 dv émi 
gavrwv Beds evAoynros x. Tt. A. to Christ is 
supported by the following considerations :— 

(a) It is the natural and simple con- 
struction, which every Greek scholar would 
adopt without hesitation, if no question of 
doctrine were involved. This cannot be said 
for any other construction. 

(b) It is suggested by the immediate con- 
text: thus Meyer, who rejects “the ancient 
ecclesiastical exposition,” candidly confesses 
that “the contrast obviously implied in 76 xara 
adpxa would permit us mentally to supply a 
ro xaTa mvevpa as suggesting itself after 6 av. 
That self-evident negative antithesis—not as 
concerning the Spiritt—would thus have in 6 dp 
émt mdvrwy Oeds x. Tr. X. its positive elucidation. 
Compare i. 3, and the note there on xara 
adpxa, xara mvevpa dywovrns. 

The true inference from the context is well 
expressed by Theodoret in Cramer’s Catena: 
‘““And then last he puts the greatest of 
their blessings—" and of whom ts Christ as 
concerning the flesh.” And though the addi- 
tion, ‘as concerning the flesh,” was sufficient 
to imply (mapadn\doa) the deity of Christ, 
yet he adds, “ avho is over all, God blessed for 
ever. Amen,” both showing the difference of 
the natures, and explaining the reasonableness 
of his lamentation, that though He who is 
God over all was of them according to the 
flesh, yet they fell away from this kinship.” 

The assertion of Christ’s Divine Majesty is 
thus admirably suited to the purpose of the 
passave, which is to extol the greatness of the 
privileges bestowed upon Israel, and so un- 
happily forfeited. 

(c) The reference to Christ is supported 
by the unanimous consent of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers. See Irenzus, L. III. c. xvi. § 3; Ter- 
tullian, ‘adv. Praxean,’ c. xiii. c. xv.; Hippo- 
lytus, ‘adv. Noetum,’ vi.; Origen, in h. 1; 
Cyprian, ‘ Testimon.’ II. 6; Novatian, ‘de 
Trin.’ c. xiti.; Methodius, ‘Symeon et Anna,’ 
§ 1. In the Arian controversies our passage 
is constantly used by Athanasius: eg. Or. I. 
c. Arianos, c. Io, 11, 24. The same inter- 
pretation is given by Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Epiphanius, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Augus- 
tine, Jerome, Cyril of Alexandria (c. Julian. 
x.), G¢cumenius, Theophylact. 


Against this remarkable consent of Christian 
antiquity there is nothing to be set of any 
weight. Cyril puts into the mouth of the 
Emperor ae a denial of the reference to 
Christ, only in order to affirm the true inter- 
pretation. ‘Tischendorf brings forward two 
passages of Eusebius of Czsarea, and two of 
the Pseudo-Ignatius; but they do not refer 
to this passage, nor deny that Christ is “ God 
over all” (€mt mavrwv Geds), but are directed 
against the Sabellian heresy which made Him 
identical with the Father, “ t4e God over all” 
(6 emt ravrwy Ceds). 

Even Socinus admits that the words are 
applied to Christ. 

The chief objections urged against the an- 
cient interpretation by modern theologians 
(F ritzsche, Baur, Ewald, Meyer, &c.) are as 
Ollows : 

(1) That St. Paul never applies Geds as a 
predicate to Christ. 

(2) That to call Christ not simply Qeds, 
but, as here, emi mavrwy Ocds, is absolutely 
incompatible with the entire view of the 
N. T. as to the dependence of the Son on the 
Father. 

(3) That in the genuine Apostolical writ- 
ings we never meet with a doxology to Christ 
in the form which is usual with doxologies to 
God. 

As to (1) see Notes on Tit. ii. 13; 2 Thess, 
i. 12; cf. 2 Pet. i. 1, iii. 18; Usteri, ‘ Paulin. 
Lehrbegriff.’ p. 309, and Cremer, Lex. Geds. 
Even if the fact were as asserted, it would 
not be conclusive against the application of 
©ecs to Christ in this passage. For what 
would be thought of an assertion that St. 
John could not have applied Geds to Christ 
In hae i. 1, because (as is alleged by Meyer 
and others) he does not elsewhere so apply 
it? Compare the Additional Note on iii. 25, 
Obj". (5), for other examples of usages 
occurring once only in N. T. 

(2) Bp. Lightfoot, in his profound discus- 
sion of the Christology of St. Paul (‘ Ep. to 
the Colossians,’ p. 190), has shown that though 
St. Paul does not use the term Aoyos, his 
doctrine of the Person of Christ is in sub- 
stance identicai with that of St. John and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and is not ade- 
quately represented by “any conception short 
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of the perfect deity and perfect humanity of 
Christ.” 

We may add that “the dependence of the 
Son on the Father,” as expressed in the N. T., 
(1 Cor. vili. 6, xv. 28) might be perfectly 
reconciled with the statement that He is 
“‘ God over all,” though not with the Sabellian 
view that He is “the God over all,” i.e. the 
same Person as the Father. . 

But in fact the title “ God over all” (ear- 
lier Enylish versions) does not occur in this 
passage, nor apparently anywhere in the LX X 
or N. T. It 1s rightly corrected in the A.V. 
“ Who ts over all, God blessed for ever.” This 
follows the exact order of the Greek, agrees 
with St. Paul’s usage in Eph iv. 6, and is the 
only construction which prvserves the two- 
fold antithesis between Christ's Jewish origin 
and universal supremacy, and between His 
Human and Divine natures. 

(3) In urging this third objection, Meyer 
does not deny that the doxologies in 2 Pet. 
iii, 18, Heb. xiii. 21, 2 Tim. iv. 18, refer to 
Christ, but regards this reference as “ just one 
of the traces of post-apostolic composition.” 
Nevertheless his objection is wide of the mark, 
for 6 dv emi mdavrav Geds evroynros x. TF. X. 
as applied to Christ is sot a doxolovy at all: 
but a solemn declaration of Deity, exactly 
similar in form to 2 Cor. xi. 31; compare 
Rom. i. 25: it is remarkable that these two 
are the only passages, besides the present, 
in which the combination etAoynros eis rovs 
ai@vas is used by St. Paul, and in neither is it 
a Doxology, but an assertion respecting the 
subject of the sentence. (Alford.) The 
further objection, that evAoynris is never else- 
where applied to Christ, but only esAoynpevos 
(Mat. xxi. 9; xxill. 39, &c.), and that 
evAnynros, is only applied to God, and etAo- 
ynuevos to man, is wholly fallacious. The 
LXX apply evAoynris to man in Deut. vii. 
14; Ruth ii. 20; 1 Sam. xv. 13, and etAcyn~ 
peévos to God in 1 Chr. xvi. 36; 2 Chr. ix. 8; 
Ps. Ixxii. 20; Ez. iii. 12, and in aljl these pas- 
sages the Hebrew word is precisely the same. 


B. 


Most of those who reject the ancient intcr- 
pretation put a full-stop after cdpxa (with two 
or three inferior MSS), and take the whole 
clause as a doxolozy to the Father: ‘ The 
God who is over all be blessed for ever.” 

(1) To this construction it is a fatal objec- 
tion, that both in the LX X and in N. T., wher- 
ever evAoyyrds occurs in a doxology, it stands 
first, and that necessarily, on account of the 
emphasis: Ps. Ixvili. 19, is no exception, nor 
are the other passages quc‘ed by Fritzsche, 
t Kings x.9; 2 Chr. ix. 8; Job i. a1; Ps. 
cxiii. 2, in all of which the Verb (ef, ¢ora, 
yevoro) stands first in the sentence, and 
evoynpévos, is used, not evrAoy7T Os. 


(2) The participle dy is in this construction 
superfluous and awkward. Moreover 6 op 
must naturally be taken as an apposition to 
the preceding subject (6 Xprords), there being 
nothing to indicate a départure from this 
most usual construction, of which see exam- 
ples in 2 Cor. xi. 31; Joh. i. 18, and xii. 17. 

(3) The enumeration of Israel's privileges, 
instead of rising to a climax, would come 
down at the close into a mere limitation and 
restriction —“‘ as concerning the flesh.” 

(4) It has been shown in the foot-note that 
a duxology to the Father is not in harmony 
with the context. 

In fact, the clause, taken as a doxology, is 
both in form and sense so tasteless and inap- 
propriate, that we may confidently say, it was 
not so meant by St. Paul. 


C. 


Erasmus, who is followed by Reuss, pro- 
posed to place the stop (as in Cod. 71) after 
mavrwy, so that the preceding words refer to 
Christ, and then the doxology to God follows, 
But how intolerably abrupt is this!) (Meyer.) 


D. 


The conjectural transposition of 4» 6 for 
6 oy is perfectly arbitrary, and has nothing to 
recommend it. ‘“‘ Was St. Paul likely to affirm 
that the Jews had an exclusive interest in the 
One True God, when he had already in this 
very Epistle (iil. 29) asserted the contrary? 
(Middleton.) 


When we review the history of the inter- 
pretation, it cannot but be regarded as a 
remarkable fact that every objection urged 
azainst the ancient interpretation rests ulti- 
mately on dogmatic presuppositions, and that 
every alternative that has been proposed is 
more or less objectionable both in the form of 
expression and 1n the connection of thought. 

We fuily accept Dean Alford’s conclusion, 
if only we may apply it to the A. V. instead 
of his rendering “ God over all:” “The ren- 
dering given above is then not only that most 
agreeable to the usage of the Apostle, but 
the only one admissible by the rules of gram- 
mar and arrangement. \t also admirably 
suits the context: for having enumerated 
the historic advantages of the Jewish people, 
he concludes by stating one which ranks far 
hizher than all—that from them sprung, ac- 
cording to the flesh, He qw4o és over all, God 
blessed for ever.” 

6. In this passage (ov yap mavres ol é€ 
Irp.ard, otrat Iopan)) the sense is too clear 
to be mistaken even in the A. V. (“ For th-y 
are not all Israel, which are of Israel”), but 
is much better expressed by the “Five 
Clergymen,” “For not all they which are 
of Israel, are Israel.” Here the emphasis 
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supplies in a measure the force of otrot, which 
means ‘‘ these as such” (vi hujus termini): it 
might be rendered here “are therefore Israel.” 
(Peile.) 

The demonstrative pronoun thus empha- 
tically added repeats and enforces the pre- 
ceding Subject, limits it emphatically to its 
previous definition, and makes it stand out in 
this limitation distinct and separate from all 
other notions. Compare Gal. iil. 7, of é&x 
wicrews ovrot elow viot ’A3paap. The effect 
is to affirm or deny the identity of the subject 
as thus defined with the predicate: see Bern- 
hardy, ‘ Gk. Syntax,’ 283; Winer, Part III. 
§ 23, 24; Plato, ‘Charmides,’ p. 163, C. 

8.In ov ra réeva rns capKds, Tatra Téxva 
Grou, etc., this force of the pronoun has not 
been rightly expressed in the A. V.: ‘ They 
which are the children of the flesh, these are not 
the children of God.” According to this ren- 
dering all the children of the flesh seem to be 
excluded, and the passage has in fact been 
frequently thus misunderstood; e.g. “As 
Ishmael, who was born after the flesh (Gal. 
iv. 23), f.c. according to the course of nature, 
was rejected, so also are the children of the 
flesh ’ (Hodge). To justify this interpreta- 
tion, ra réxva rs capxés must be taken in a 
pregnant sense, “the children of the flesh 
who are nothing more than children of the 
flesh.” In Gal. iv. 22, 23, 29, this sense is 
made clear by the distinction made from the 
first between the one son “born after the 
flesh” and the other “by promise.” Here 
the Apostle expresses the same truth in a 
different way, by drawing a distinction be- 
tween “all that are of Israel,” and “ Israel ” in 
the true sense of the name,—between the seed 
of Abraham as a whole, and the promised 
seed. This form of expression is best suited 
to the Apostles purpose of showing how God 
maintained the principle of election in every 
stage of the patriarchal and national history. 

The right explanation is given by the Greek 
Fathers generally, and is well expressed by 
(Ecumenius: ov yap érecdn reves réxva capKiKa 
rou 'ASpadp, 76n nat téxva eiot Kar’ emay- 
yeAtav. 


15. The A.V. by repeating the same tense, 
“I will have mercy,” represents correctly the 
sense both of the Hebrew and of the Greek, 
in which the tenses, though differing in form, 
are strictly co-ordinate in sense. Meyer's 
remark “that the Future denotes the actual 
compassion fulfilling itself in point of fact, 
which God promises to show to the persons 
concerned, towards whom He stands in the 
mental relation (€Ae®, Present) of pity,” is 
grammatically incorrect (Donaldson, ‘ Greek 
Gr.’ §§ 505, 514; Madvig, §§ 121,125; Winer, 
part ili. sect. xli. p. 306, &c. &c.). 

Some think that the emphasis lies on the 
repeated verb: “My mercy shall be (pure) 
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mercy” (Alford), or, “My mercy shall be 
sure and great” (Dean Jackson, 1x. 440). 
But the real emphasis is on the Relative 
(‘ whomsoever ’), as is apparent in the Greek, 
where the force of «iv is thrown on it (Jelf, 
‘Gr. Gr.’ § 428; Madvig, § 126). Thus the 
sense is, “the objects of God’s mercy are 
chosen by that mercy itself, and not by any- 
thing external to it.” This sense is explained 
in v. 16, and expressly asserted in v. 18, 
“ Therefore hath he mercy on whom be will,” 


17. It is important to compare the versions 
of the passage quoted, Ex. ix. 16, with the 
original. 

Heb. (literally rendered). ‘ But indeed 
because of this | made thee stand, because of 
making thee see my power, and to the intent 
that my name may be declared in all the 
earth.” 

LXX: xat €vexey rovrov dcernpyOns, iva 
évdeiEwpat éy cot trav Suvapiv pov, cai orws 
BcayyeA TO Svopa pou ev magn TH Yn. 

St. Paul: eis airéd rovro céryeod oe, Gros 
évde(Eopat év cot ryv Svvapmiy pov, x.7A. 

A. V. (Rom. ix. 17) “ Even for this same 
purpose have I raised thee up, that [ might 
show my power in thee, and that my name 
might be declared throughout all the earth.” 

(a.) The A, V. Ex. ix. 16, “ And in very 
deed for this cause,” and St. Paul’s eis avréd 
rovro are more emphatic and precise, and in 
this agree better with the Heb., than .does 
évexev rovrov (LX X). 

(4.) The margin, “I have made thee stand,” 
correctly represents =‘FI2YN, Hiphil of 
“), which Fiirst renders, “statuere, stabi- 
lire; przficere, constituere; conservare, con- 
firmare.” 

Gesenius wrongly ascribes to it the mean- 
ing “rouse, stir up,” in Neh. vi. 7 (A. V. 
“ appoint”), and in Dan. xi. 11, 13, where it 
means “ set in array,” ‘‘constituere aciem.” 

The meaning “establish, uphold, preserve ” 
is found in 1 Ki. xv. 4, 2 Chr. ix. 8, Prov. 
xxix. 4, and Dan. xi. 14. 

It thus appears that dsvernpnOns “thou wast 
preserved” (LXX) is right in sense, but 
wrong in substituting the Passive for the 
Active Voice: as the Active expresses God’s 
agency more directly and emphatically, and 
so is better suited to St. Paul’s purpose of 
declaring His absolute power, he restores it 
in e€ryecoa ae, “1 have raised thee up” as 
from danger or death. The Compound Verb 
in the only passage where it is found in the 
N. T., 1 Cor. vi. 14, and in Job v. 17, 
droAwAoras efeyeipovra eis owrnpiay has this 
signification. 

This sense, “I have raised up,” or “ pre= 
served thee,” is supported by the LXX 
8cernp7Ons, by a various reading in the Hexa- 
pla dcernpnod ae, by Orig. Philocalia c. xxiii. 
dcernpndn Papaw Urép evdeitews Suvapews Geod 
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by Chrys. in I. els atré rovro érnpeiro, by 
Onkelos, and the Arabic in Walton’s Polyglott 
(see below), and is admitted by Meyer to be 
the correct historical] interpretation of Ex. ix. 
16. Many other meanings have been in- 
vented : 

(1.) [ have brought thee into existence 


(2.) [ have brought thee forward and laid 
this part upon thee (Calvin). 

(3-) I have raised thee to the throne 
(Glockler). 

(4.) I have stirred thee up to resistance 
(Augustine). 

“But” (to use Meyer’s words) “these 
special definitions of the sense make the 
Apostle say something so entirely different, 
both from the original and from the LXX, 
that they ought to be necessitated by the 
context; but this is not the case.” 

The same criticism condemns Meyer’s 
own artificial interpretation that Paul expands 
the special sense of the Hebrew word (i. ¢. 
“ preserved”), to denote the whole appearance 
of Pharaoh: “I have caused thee to emerge,” 
thy whole historical appearance has been 
brought about by me, in order that, &c. 

(c.) Instead of “ show my power in thee,” 
the Hebrew means “ show to thee,” lit. “‘ make 
thee to see my power.” The A. V. recognises 
this true rendering in Ex. ix. 16, by printing 
“in” in Italics: so all the ancient versions, as 
represented in Walton’s Polyglott ; 

Onkelos : “ Sustinui te, ut ostenderem tid:,” 


: “ Subsistere te feci, ut ostenderem 
tibi.” 
Arab, “Te reservavi, ut ostenderem t:5i.” 
Syr. “Ob id te constitui, ut ostenderem tii.’ 


From these remarks, and the notes in this 
commentary on Ex. ix. 15 and 16, it will be 
seen that the sense of the whole passage is as 
follows: “I will spare thee no longer, but 
smite thee to the heart with all my plagues, 
that thou mayest know that there is no power 
like mine (v. 14): for if I had not withheld 
my hand, but had stretched it out to smite 
thee and thy people with the pestilence, thou 
wouldst have been cut off from the earth at 
once. But indeed I spared and upheld thee, 
for this very purpose (already declared in 
v. 14) to show thee my power.” 

As Pharaoh is solemnly warned in wv. 14 
that he will be smitten to the heart, in being 
taught that there is none like God, it is clear 
that the words “show thee my power” in 7. 
16, also include the contingency of Pharaoh’s 
continued resistance and destruction, and are 
used in the same rhetorical sense as we find 
in Ex. xiv. 4, 18. “And the Egyptians shall 
know that Iam the Lord.” Compare Judges 
vill. 16, 1 Sam. xiv. 12: “ we will show you a 
thing,” “ we will make you to know.” A still 


more striking example of this mode of expres- 
sion is found in Ps. lix. 13: “ Consume them 
in wrath, consume them, that they may not be; 
and let them know that God ruleth in Jacob 
unto the ends of the earth.” The persons indi- 
cated are the same throughout, and the 
Psalmist’s meaning is, Let them perish, and in 
perishing learn God’s power. See Delitzsch 
on the Psalm. 

We thus see that the rendering of the 
LXX, though grammatically wrong, is not 

in sense: for as Pharaoh did in fact 
perish in being taught the greatness of God’s 
power, it seemed to the LXX more natural 
to regard the lesson as taught to others in his 
person: and this interpretation being equally 
suitable to St. Paul’s argument, is adopted 
by him, but not without a very significant 
change. 

(d.) For iva evdeiEopar ev coi (LXX) St. 
Paul writes Grows évdeifwpat ey cot... xal 
Gros dtayyeAn rd dvopa pov, xr. dr. The 
reason is evident. According to the Hebrew 
God’s first and direct purpose in upholding 
Pharaoh was “to show him His power ;” the 
secondary purpose, contingent on the fulfil- 
ment of the former, was “that God’s name 
might be declared in all the earth.” The 
LXX version, “show in thee my power,” re- 
duces the primary purpose to a mere equiva- 
lent of the secondary, and therefore St. Paul 
rejects iva and uses 6rras in both clauses: “ for 
this very purpose I upheld thee, that so,” &c. 
This repetition of draws is found nowhere else 
in N. T. 

Hofm. “St. Paul renders W3yd as well 
as wo? by Grws, to express what God 
wished in this way to attain.” 

Van Hengel, admitting fully that dws and 
iva are often used indifferently, in other writers 
as well as in the LXX and N. T., yet main- 
tains (and proves) that in many passages both 
of the Classical and Kiblical writers there is 
an unquestionable distinction. Besides Plat. 
Rep. viii. 566 E, 567 A, and Xen. Mem. IV. 
iv. 16, cited by Van H., see also Mem. II. i. 
19, Anab. II. vi. 21, and Kthner’s note. 

In St. Paul’s epistles we may notice 1 Cor. 
i. 27, where the design embraces two actions 
one immediate (iva rd 8vra xarapynon), the 
other contingent on it (drws pn xavynonras 
aoa odpé, “that so no flesh,” &c.). 

a Cor. viii. 13, 14: €v r@ viv Kaip@ rd twa 
mepiogeupa els TO exeivwy VoTepnua iva kal rd 
éxeivov mepioceupa eis TO bpov vorépnua, Orws 
yévnrat loorns. 2 Thess. i. 12 (similar). 

19. St. Paul seems to have in mind such 
passages as Wisdom xii. 12: ris yap épei, ri 
éroingaus ; 9 Tis avriotnoeTat TH Kpipatt Gov; 
Job ix. 19: ris odv xptyare dvrov avriorncerat ; 

Two cautions are needed. 

1. St. Paul speaks here, not of the primary 
and spontaneous will of God, not of that 
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which God, of Himself alone, desires (A nya) ; 
but of the counsel or decree which He so 
forms as to include and overrule the free 
action of man (BovAnua). See Eph. i. 5, 11: 
Donaldson’s ‘ New Cratylus,’ § 463; Plato, 
‘ Leges’ vi. 769 D, vil. 802, C. 

When ¢8&wo and BovAoua: are distinguished, 
the former means the simple spontaneous will, 
the latter the conscious and deliberate pur- 
pose. See Ammonius, ed. Valckn. pp. 31, 70, 
whose remark has been too hastily rejected. 

2. It is again the event, and not the inter- 
mediate process, that is in question. Man 
does resist the will of God (6éAnua), that 
ebaerdd will, which leads him to repentance, 

ut the event always corresponds with the 


Divine purpose (BovAnpa). - 


CHAPTER X. 


§ The scripture sheweth the difference betwixt 
the righteousness of the law, and this of faith, 
Ir and that all, both Few and Gentile, that 
believe, shall not be confounded, 18 and that 
the Gentiles shall receive the word and be- 
lieve. 19 Israel was not ignorant of these 
things. 


ROMANS. X. 


[v. r—3. 


81. The second &:xasocvwns has considerable 
authority, especially of Versions and Fathers, 
but is not found in the earliest Uncials, and is 
rejected by nearly all critical editors. Many 
good interpreters, however, still consider it in- 
dispensable in the text; Meyer calls it ‘the 
tragic point of the negative counter-state- 
ment.” 

The point of the paradox certainly is that 
the Jews failed to attain the very thing which 
they were following after, i.e. “a law of 
righteousness.” If therefore dcxacorvvns be 
not repeated, still yduzov must have the same 
meaning as in the first clause, “a law” such 
as they were seeking, and therefore, in fact, 
“a law of righteousness.” 


RETHREN, my heart’s desire 
and prayer to God for Israel 
is, that they might be saved. 
2 For I bear them record that 
they have a zeal of God, but not 
according to knowledge. 


3 For they being ignorant of 


Cuap. X.—THE CAUSE oF ISRAEL'S 
STUMBLING. : 


The subject of this chapter is the fact 
asserted in ix. 31-33, that Israel failed to 
attain a law of righteousness because they 
sought a righteousness dependent on the 
merit of their own works. But before 
entering on the painful and invidious task of 
condemning his own nation, St. Paul renews 
the assurance of his heartfelt interest in their 
salvation. 


1. Brethren,| This expression of affection 
towards his readers is the more appro- 
priate here because there were many Jewish 
Christians among them. 


my heart's desire and prayer to God for 
Israel is, that they might be saved.) ‘“‘ My 
beart’s desire and my supplication to God 
on their behalf is for salvation” ‘The 
word (evSoxia) here rendered “ desire,” and in 
Phil. i. 15 “‘ good will,” un. 13 “ good pleasure,” 
means not mere passive benevolence, but an 
active delight and pleasure, which “ when 
directed to an object not actually existent, 
but still to be realised, has of course the 
character of a wish” (Philippi), Compare 
2 Cor.v.8; 1 Thess, ii. 8, and Bp. Lightfoot's 
notes on Philippians. 

For the distinction between “ prayer ” 
(mpocevyn) in general, but addressed to God 
only, and denots, a petition for some particular 
benefit addressed to God or man, see Phil. 


iv. 6, Eph. vi. 18, 1 Tim. it. 1, v. 5, im all 
of which passages the A. V. has “supplica- 
tion.” 

‘‘ For Israel” is a reading probably due to 
the commencement of a new chapter in 
Church Lectionaries: the true reading (avrayv) 
shows the close connection with ch. ix. 

In 4 peév evdoxia the limiting particle shows 
that there is already in the Apostle’s mind a 
thought opposed to that which he would 
desire: this thought is found in . 3. 

Van Hengel imagines a different antithesis, 
“the goodwill of my heart on their behalf, 
whatever their own perverse will may be.” 
But the slightly emphatic és is due to the 
distinction between the desire of St. Paul’s 
own heart and his supplication to God. 


3. For I bear them record) The reason of 
the Apostle’s desire and prayer for Israel: he 
knew their zeal and their want of knowledge, 
for he had shared largely in both (Acts 
XXxil. 3). 

“ Zeal for God,” being in itself good, is 
an encouragement to prayer on their behalf. 
St. Paul’s affection is thus again seen in point- 
ing first to that which is praiseworthy: see 
on i. &. 

but not according toknowledge.| "Emtyvwors 
is full and thorough knowledge, not that im- 
perfect knowledge (yvaois) which “ puffeth 
up" (t Cor. viii. 1, xiii. 12: compare Rom. 
i. 28; Eph.i.17). That the zeal of the Jews 


v. 4—5,] 


God’s righteousness, and going about 
to establish their own righteousness, 
have not submitted themselves unto 
the righteousness of God. 


was without the guidance of this true know- 
ledge, is shown in the next verse. 


3. For they being ignorant of God's righteous- 
ness,| “For being ignorant,” &o.: “ they,” 
being wholly without emphasis, should have 
a less prominent place in the sentence. 

They were ignorant that the only source 
of righteousness is God, “who justifieth the 
ungodly” (itl. 21-26; Iv. 5): and thus “ zea/ for 
God” only made them seek to set up and 
“establish (ili. 31) their own righteousness,” 
& ¢. the righteousness which they thought 
they could make valid before God by strict 
observance of His law (Phil. iii. 9). 


have not submitted themselves unto the right- 
eousness of God.| “The righteousness of God” 
is here presented as His divine ordinance for 
man’s salvation, and im its very essence, as 
God’s righteousness, it involves man’s self- 
renunciation and submission. 

For the Middle sense of tweraynaay com- 
pare vill. 7, xill. 1; Heb. xii. 9; James iv. 7; 
1 Pet. ii. 13. Read “ For being ignorant of 
God's rightcousness, and seeking to establish 
their own righteousness, they submitted not 
unto the righteousness of God.” 


_ 4. For Christ is the end of the law| Cone 
firmation of v.3. The Jews sought to estab- 
lish their own righteousness by the Law; 
but this was a fatal error, causing them to 
reject the righteousness of God: for the 
Law, regarded as a way of attaining to right- 
eousness before God, is at an end in Christ, 
and gives place to the righteousness of faith. 

Christ is che end of the Law, as “ death is 
the end of life” (ré&os rov Biou Oavaros: 
Demosth. 1306, 25). 

This most common and simple meaning of 
rédos is required by the emphatic contrast 
between law and faith in the beginning and 
end of the sentence, and also by the whole 
context, which describes the righteousness of 
faith as opposed to the righteousness that is of 
the law, not as the completion, nor as the aim 
of the law. 

In this passage it is not grammatically wrong 
to render youov, without the article, ‘the 
Law :” see Introduction, § 9. But it is better 
to interpret it as “law” in general, the prin- 
ciple which says “This do, and thou shah 
live.” In this sense, “law” is abolished in 
Christ, and the purpose of its abolition is 
expressed in the words “for righteousness to 
every one that believeth.” 

For other interpretations, see Note at the 
end of the Chapter. 
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4 For Christ is the end of the 
law for righteousness to every one 
that believeth. 

5 For Moses describeth the right- 


for righteousness to every one that believeth. } 
This is the purpose of the abolition of “law” 
in Christ. If “law remained in force as 
the condition of righteousness, then righteous- 
ness could not be extended “ to every one that 
believeth,” but only to those who were under 
law and only if they were “doers of law” 


(il. 13). 


5-10. MOSES BEARS WITNESS TO THE 
RIGHTEOUSNESS OF F AITH. 


5. the righteousness which is of the law,| 
Kead, the righteousness which is of law, and 
for the various readings of v. 5 see the note 
at the end of the chapter. 


the man which docth those things] 
man which doeth them.” 

In Lev. xvili. § God says, “ Ye shall there- 
Sor cheep my statutes, and my judgments: which 
if a man do, be shall live in them.” 

The Septuagint, from which St. Paul quotes 
the passage exactly, reads in the former part 
of the verse “ Ye shall therefore keep all my 
statutes and all my judgments.” Thus in the 
keeping of all‘ statutes” and “ judgments” the 
Apostle sees a description of “ the righteous- 
ness which is of law,” and in the clause 
“ awbich if a man do” he tinds a condition 
which cannot be perfectly fulhlled by fallen 
man, and which therefore condemns one who 
depends on his own fulhlment of the law for 
justification before God. 

That this is St. Paul’s meaning is clear from 
the context in vv. 3, 4, and from the whole 
tenor of this Epistle (ii. 13, ili. 20, &c.), as 
well as from the earlier quotation of the same 
passage in Gal. iii. 12, where the meaning is 
put beyond doubt by another quotation, 
“ Cursed is every one that continueth not in all 
things that are written in the book of the law 
to do them” (Deut. xxvil. 26). 

But in assuming that the condition, “if a 
man do them,” is impracticable, St. Paul 
seems exactly to reverse the natural meaning 
of the words of Moses. Either those words 
really mean that God’s law given to Israel 
consisted of statutes and judgments which 
might be kept and by keeping which they 
should enter into life: or e/se they are nothing 
better than an ironical promise based upon an 
impossible condition. The latter thought 
cannot be for a moment entertained : for it is 
God Himself who speaks through Moses, 
repeating the commandment and the promise 
twice, and confirming them by the most 
solemn formula of Divine attestation, “J az 


it) The 
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» bey iY eousness which is of the law, * That 

20. 31. the man which doeth those things 
+ ™ shall live by them. 

6 But the righteousness which is 

“Deut. 30. of faith speaketh on this wise, *Say 

. not in thine heart, Who shall ascend 


the LornpD.” The references to the passage 
by Ezekiel (xx. 11, 13, 21) and Nehetniah 
(ix. 13, 29) clearly show that in their view 
the condition was not impracticable nor the 
promise unattainable. 

Did then St. Paul misrepresent or mis- 
understand the passage? Not St. Paul him- 
self, but those unbelieving Jews, whose error 
he was exposing. 

To one who sinccrely desired “to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
his God” (Mic. vi. 8), “the law,” taken in its 
fulness and in its spirit, was undoubtedly a 
path of rizhtcousness and life. It was a 
revelation of God Himself and of His holy 
will, accompanied by a dispensation full of 
the means of grace, of pardon, and recon- 
ciliation for every humble and contrite soul, 
full also of types and promises leading on to 
Christ. 

But the Pharisees, and under their guidance 
the mass of the people, did not thus regard 
“the Law:” to them it was “law” and 
nothing more, a covenant of works as opposed 
to a covenant of grace, its promise of life 
depending on the merit of strict and scrupu- 
lous obedience. Such a view has only to be 
pushed to its legitimate conclusion in order 
to confute itself: and this is what St. Paul 
does: “If you would attain to righteousness 
by ‘the Jaw’ merely as ‘law,’ then it must 
be fulfilled to the very letter. Keep a// the 
statutes, and a// the judgments fully and 
perfectly, and then you shall ‘find life in 
them.’ ” 

St. Paul’s method is in fact the same as 
our Lord’s: his answer to those who are 
seeking ‘the righteousness which is of law" is 
“This do, and thou shalt live” (Luke x. 28). 
He reminds them, as it were, that “ «whosoever 
shall keep the whole law and yet offend in one 
point, he is guilty of all” (Ja. ii. 10): he uses 
the words of the Law as they were used by 
those who rejected “ the righteousness which is 
of faith:” he means, as in Gal. ili. 21, that 
there is no law which simply as /aw can give 
life, and therefore no such thing as a “ right- 
cousness which 1s of law.” 


6. But the righteousness which is of faith 
ae on this wise,| For a similar personi- 
cation and se!f-description of Wisdom, see 
Prov. i. 20, and Heb. xii. 5. Apart from the 
figure, the meaning is that Moses thus speaks 
concerning “ the righteousness which is of faith.” 


into heaven? (that is, to bring Christ 
down from above: 

7 Or, Who shall descend into the 
deep? (that is, to bring up Christ 
again from the dead.) 


8 But what saith it? °The word {Des > 


Thus both parts of v. 4 are proved by the 
testimony of Moses—the impossibility of being 
justified by law in v. 5, and the reality and 
nearness of the righteousness of faith in vv, 
6-8. 

But where does St. Paul find “the right- 
eousness of faith” in the words of Moses? 
In Deuteronomy, “the book of Moses, which 
has been regarded almost as an evangelization 
of the law” (Jowett). Observe also that in 
Deut. xxx. 11-14, Moses speaks to those to 
whom he has previously said in wv. 6, “ God 
will circumcise thine heart, ,.. to love the 
Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with 
all thy soul, that thou mayest live: that is to 
say, Moses is speaking to the truly penitent 
and faithful Israelites. And as St. Paul found 
“the righteousness of faith” in Abraham, who 
believed God, so here he finds its very essence 
in one who loves God, and turns to Him with 
all his heart and soul (Deut. xxx. 6-10). 

Say not in thine beart.| ‘Thisis found in Deut. 
viii. 17, and ix. 4, and is substituted by St. 
Paul for the one word, “fo say,” in Deut. 
Xxx. 12: “ It is not in heaven, that thou shouldest 
say (lit. ‘to say"], Who shall go up for us to 
heaven, and bring it unto us, that we may bear 
it, and do it?” 

“To say in the heart”’ is a Hebrew idiom 
meaning “to think,” especially to think per- 
verse unholy thoughts, which one is ashamed 
to speak out (Philippi): compare Deut. 
XV. 9, xVili. ar; Ps. xiv. 1; Matt. xxiv. 48; 
Rev. xviii. 7. 

Moses thus vindicates God's commandment 
as not being beyond man’s reach, but already 
brought near and made plain to him: in 
Baruch iii. 29, similar language is applied to 
wisdom. 


that is, to bring Christ down.| As Moses 
forbids the Israelite to say, We want some 
one to bring God's word down nearer to us, 
so “the righteousness of faith” says to us, 
“Doubt not that Christ has already come 
down.” 

The words, “from above,” are a needless 
addition in the A. V.: the parenthesis, too, is 
unnecessary, the citations and comments being 
clearly distinguished without it. 


7. Or, Whe shall descend into the deep?) 
Deut. xxx. 13: “ Neither is it beyond the sea, 
that thou shouldest say, Who shall go over the 
sea for us,” doc. This is a second figure by 
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is nigh thez, even in thy mouth, and 
in thy heart: that is, the word of 
faith, which we preach ; 

g That if thou shalt confess with 
thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt 
plete in thine heart that God hath 


which Moses declares that God’s command- 
ment is not inaccessible: but St. Paul, in 
applying the passage to Christ, brought still 
nearer to us by the resurrection, changes the 
idea of crossing the sea into that of going down 
into “the abyss:” and by “the abyss” he 
means not the deep of the sea, but the abode 
of the dead, “the depths of the earth,” Ps. 
Ixxi. 20: ¢€x tav afiocwrv ths yns madu 
aviryayés pe, 2 passage which seems to have 
been in St. Pauls mind, and to have suggested 
the words @Bvaaos and madtv avayayeiv. 


8. But what saith it?] As if the negative 
in v. 6 had been joined with Aéye: “the 
righteousness which is of faith saith not, Who 
shall ascend, &c.? But what saith it’” 


The word is nigh thee, in thy mouth, and in thy 
beart.| “ And yet what need is there either of 
long journeys over the land, or of long voyages, 
for the sake of investigating and seeking out 
virtue, the roots of which the Creator has laid 
not at any great distance, but so near, as the 
wise Lawgiver of the Jews says, ‘ They are in 
thy mouth, and in thy heart, and in thy hands,’ 
intimating by these figurative expressions the 
words, and actions, and designs of men” 
(Philo, ‘ The Virtuous is Free, c. x.). 

St. Paul omits the words “and in thy 
hands” added to the original by the LXX, 
and the concluding words of Deut. xxx. 14, 
“ that thou mayest do it,” which are less suited 
to his argument. ‘The Apostle quotes 
without regard to verbal exactness, apparent! 
because he is dwelling rather on the truth 
that he is expounding, than on the words in 
which it is conveyed, not verifying references 
by a book, but speaking from the fulness of 
the heart” ( Jowett). 

That is, the word of faith, which we preach. 
The word that is very nigh, in the mouth an 
in the heart, is essentially the same as “ the 
qword which speaks of faith,” ie. the gospel 
which announces “ fuith” as the principle of 
righteousness. 

“ Faith” is not here used in its objective 
sense (ris wiarews) (Gal. i. 23), “the faith,”. 
te. the Christian faith; but the article is re- 
quired by the mention of “faith” in the con- 
text, and cannot be translated. 

9. That if thou shalt confess.| The con- 
tents of ‘the word of faith which we preach” 
are here shown to correspond with the teach- 
ing of Deuteronomy. The rendering, “ for if 
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raised him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved. 

10 For with the heart man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness ; and with 
the mouth confession is made unto 
salvation. — 


thou shalt believe,” makes this proof of cor- 
respondence more formal, but is not necessary. 
The correspondence itself lies in the consent 
of heart and mouth required both by Moses 
and bv the preachers of “ the word of faith.” 


the Lord Jesus.| “That Jesus is Lord”: 
the Vatican MS. gives the same sense in a 
different form, derived probably from the 
parallel passages, 1 Cor. xii. 3; Phil. ii. rt. 
“In this appellation (Jesus the Lord) lies the 
sum of faith and salvation” (Bengel). The 
reference to v. 6, “W’bo shall ascend into 
beaven? that is, to bring Christ down,” shows 
that Jesus is here called Lord, not simply 
as the exalted Head of the Church (compare 
Eph. iv. 9-11), but as the only-begotten Son 
of God, “the Lord from heaven” (1 Cor. 
XV. 47). 


that God bath raised him from the dead.] 
This answers to v.7. The Deity of Christ, 
and His resurrection, are the chief objects of 
justifying faith (1. 4; iv. 25; 1 Cor. xv. 17, 
&c.), 

10. The mention in Deut. of “ mouth” and 
“ beart” having been interpreted by St. Paul 
of confession and faith, he now shows that 
this interpretation is in accordance with the 
general principles of the Christian dispensae- 
tion, in which belief of the heart and con- 
fession by the mouth are both required. 
“ Heart” and “ mouth,” the emphatic words 
in each sentence, are now placed in their 
natural order. 

Justification and salvation are here dis- 
tinguished as in v. 9, where see note. Sale 
vation presupposes a continuance of the faith 
which justifies, and a consequent realisation 
of the effects of faith, of which confession is 
one: see Barrow on the Creed, Sermon V. 
towards the end. 

Looking back upon the whole passage 
(vv. 5-10) we may ask, Does St. Paul regard 
the words of Moses as a prediction of the 
nature of the righteousness of faith to be 
subsequently revealed? (Fritzsche, p. 389.) 
Or does he mean that besides the plain gram- 
matical and historical sense of the words of 
Moses, there is also an indirect allegorical 
and typical sense which foreshadows the 
subsequent revelation of the rizhteousness 
of faith? (Meyer.) Or does the Apostle 
merely make a free use of the words of 
Moses to clothe his own thoughts? Is there 
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11 For the scripture saith, 4Who- 
soever believeth on him shall not be 
ashamed. 

12 For there is no difference be- 
tween the Jew and the Greek: for 
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[v. r1—13. 


the same Lord over al] is rich unto 
all that call upon him. 


13 %For whosoever shall call upon £ Joo 
the name of the Lord shall be Acs 22 


saved. 


nothing more than a graceful allusion (Bengel), 
“a holy and beautiful play of God’s Spirit 
upon the word of the Lord?” (Philippi, Van 
Hengel.) 

Better than any of these explanations is the 
view held by Augustine that the words of 
Moses, understood in their true spiritual 
sense, describe a righteousness which is es- 
sentially the righteousness of faith (‘de Nat. 
et Gratia,’ § 83. 

Moses is in fact describing a religion of the 
heart: “ The Lerd thy God will circumcise thine 
heart, and the heart of thy seed, to love the Lord 
thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy 
soul, that thou mayest live” (v. 6). To one 
who thus turns with heart and soul to the 
Lord obedience is easy; “the word 15 very 
nigh thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart.” 
This, says St. Paul, is in substance ‘“ the word 
of faith, which we preach.” 

St. Paul’s explanation is not allegorical but 
spiritual: “it penetrates through the letter of 
the ©. T. to its spirit” (Olshausen), and that 
is the spirit of the Gospel. 


11-13. THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF FAITH IS 
FOR ALL. 


11. On the quotation from Isaiah xxviii. 16, 
see above ix. 33: by repeating it here St. 
Paul both confirms the preceding description 
of “the righteousness which is of faith,” and 
passes on to the further thought that this 
righteousness is free for all. The statement 
in Isaiah is unlimited, “ be that believeth”; 
and St. Paul by the addition of one word 
(was) makes it expressly universal, “every 
one that believeth,” and also definite 
“ believeth on him,” 3. e. on Christ. 


12. The universality thus emphatically given 
to the statement of Isaiah is now justified on 
the ground that the condition, “ be that 
believeth,” makes no distinction between Jew 
and Greek (compare iii. 22); and the cause 
of this unlimited bestowal of blessing is 
traced to the bounty of its Divine Author. 
The promise in Isaiah of the “ precious corner 
stone” is Messianic, and therefore really 
universal, God’s mercy in Christ embracing 
all the nations of the earth. 

for the same Lord over ail is rich, °c.) 
Rather, “For the same is Lord of all, 
being rich unto all that call upon him.” 
That Christ, not God the Father, is here 
called “Lord of all,” is clear from wv. 9, as 


well as from such passages as ch. xiv. 9, Phil. 
li. 11, Acts x. 36. 

The universality of justification by faith, 
which is proved in ch. iii. 30, from the truth 
that “st is one God,” the God both of Jews 
and Gentiles, who shal! justify both, is here 
in like manner shown from the fact that there 
is one and the same “Lord of all,” who is 
rich unto all “in grace and salvation which 
no multitude can exhaust” (Bengel): com- 
pare 1 Tim. ii. 5. 

all that call upon bim.) 1n like manner 
St. Paul designates Christians in 1 Cor. i, 2 
as “all that in every place call upon the name 
of Jesus Christ our Lord, both theirs and ours”: 
compare 2 Tim. il, 22. 

g That calling on God, whereon salvation 
depends, is not in words only, but in heart 
and deed. For what the heart believeth, 
the mouth confesseth, the hand in deed ful- 
filleth” (Hugo de S. Vict. quoted by Pusey © 
on Joel, ii. 32). 

13. To “call upon the Lord” means to 
worship Him, and therefore, among other 
things included in true worship, to confess 
Him with the mouth, as in vv. 9, 10, and the 
expression thus prepares the way for the 
Scriptural proof of the statement that “qwith 
the mouth confession is made unto salvation.” 
This proof is quoted exactly in the words of 
the LXX from the great prophecy of the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit in Joel ii. 32, 
“ Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord 
Shall be delivered (saved).” The words “all 
Jesh” (Joel ii. 28) show that Gentiles are 
included in the prophecy. See note on the 
passage. 

This is one of the strongest passages in 
favour of addressing prayer to Christ. It is 
admitted that to “call upon the name of the 
Lord” means in the original passage to pray 
to Jehovah as God. 

It is also admitted that the “ Lord of all” 
in v.12 is Christ: and that St. Paul refers 
the word “ Lord,” which in the original points 
to God, justly to Cdrist, whose name is now 
the very specific object of the Cristian 
calling on the Lord. 

With these admissions there is little real 
significance left in Meyer’s fine-drawn dis- 
tinction between “ worshippine absolutely, as 
it takes place only in respect of the Father as 
the One absolute God,” and “worship accord- 
ing to that relativity in the consciousness of 
the worshipper, which is conditioned by the 


¥. 14—16.] 


14 How then shall they call on 
him in whom they have not be- 
lieved? and how shall they believe 
in him of whom they have not 
heard? and how shall they hear 
without a preacher ? 
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except they be sent ? as it is written, 
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* How beautiful are the feet of them “Is. s2. 7. 


that preach the gospel of peace, and 
bring glad tidings of good things ! 
16 But they have not all obeyed 


relation of Christ to the Father, whose Son 
of like nature, whose image, partner of the 
Throne, Mediator and Advocate on the part 
of men, He is.” 


14-21. THE GOSPEL PREACHED TO ALL 
REJECTED BY ISRAEL. 


This passage brings another proof that 
the fault of Israel’s exclusion lies in them- 
selves. From the nature of the salvation 
just described, it follows that the Gospel 
must be preached to all without distinc- 
tion. But this very freedom of the offer 
Of salvation to every believer, was a stumb- 
ling-block to the unbelieving Jews, as the 
Apostle’s experience had often proved (Acts 
Xill. 45-47, Xvili. 6, xxviii, 28). St. Paul, 
as usual, closely connects this new topic 
with the preceding context: commenting, 
as it were, upon the words of Joel, “Every 
one whosoever shall call upon the name of 
the Lord,” he argues first that “the name 
of the Lord’’ to be invoked must be believed, 
and thereto must be heard, and thereto pro- 
claimed, and thereto preachers must be sent, 
according to Isaiah lil. 7 (vv. 14, 15). 

The Gospel being thus preached, if “ not 
all,” to wit, not Israel, have obeyed it (a. 
16), they have neither the excuse of not 
having heard (v. 18), nor of not having 
known that the invitation was to be preached 
to all nations, but the fault lies in their own 
perversity (vv. 19-21). 

14. How then} Each question in the chain 
is an argument, the conclusion of which is 
tacitly assumed, and forms the ground of the 
next question, ¢.g. “ How can they call upon 
the Lord unless they believe on Him? They 
cannot: therefore they must first believe. 
How can they believe, if they have not heard ? 
they cannot:” and so on. 


af whom they bave not beard.| Rather, 
“Whom they have not beard:’ in Ephes. iv. 21, 
on the contrary, we ought to read, “if ye have 
beard of Him.’ Here, as in Eph. ii. 17, the 
Lord is heard speaking through His messen- 
gers, as is shown in the next question. 


15. except they be sent?} By whom? By 
the same Lord (v. 13) whose name they 
proclaim. 

In N. T. the Father “ sends ” the Son, and the 
Son “sezds” His Apostles: their mission 
includes all ministry derived from them. 


Compare Luke ix. 2, x. 1, 3; John iv. 38, 
xvii, 18; Acts xxvi. 17; 1 Cor. i. 17. 

St. Paul argues back from effect to cause, 
through the series of Prayer, Faith, Hearing, 
Preaching, Sending: thus the last link in his 
argument must be the first in the realisation, 
from which the rest follow: this one, there- 
fore, he confirms by the prophetic announce- 
ment in Isa. lii. 7, of the going forth of 
the Gospel messengers: “ How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the fect of bim that bringeth 
good tidings, that publisheth peace; that briugeth 

ood tidings of good, that publisheth salvation.” 
The prophecy rings with a joy like that 
which the Apostle himself felt in contem- 
plating the spread of the Gospel throughout 
the world. 

St. Paul quotes the passage freely and 
briefly, omitting what belongs simply to the 
poetic colouring — “ upon the mountains,” 
turns the collective singular, “Aim that 

; good tidings,” into the plural, and 
omits the werds “ that publisheth salvation.” 


that preach the gospel of peace, and bring 
glad tidings of good!| Rather, That bring 
glad tidings of peace, that bring glad tidings 
of good. ‘The repetition of the same word in 
the Hebrew, and in the Greek, ought to be 
preserved in the English translation. See the 
note at the end of the chapter, and the notes 
on [saiah, and compare Nahum i. 15. 

In the foreshortened perspective of pro- 
phecy the return from the captivity in Baby- 
on, to which the passage of Isaiah primarily 
refers, seems to be coincident with the coming 
of Messiah, which it symbolises and prepares, 
The progress of time had shown St. Paul the 
distinction between the partial or typical and 
as complete fulfilment which he here nghtly 

rms. 


“* How beautiful are the feet” means simply, 
“‘ bow welcome is the coming.” 


16. But they bave not all obeyed the Gos- 
pel.] Rather, “But they did not all 
obey the glad tidings.” 

The messengers were sent, “Isaiah in spirit 
saw their glad steps” (Bengel); God's part 
was done: But, notwithstanding this, th 
did not all hearken to and obey (2 Thess. :. 8 
the Gospel message. 

The message was addressed to all, but the 
Jews as a nation (for St. Paul is here speaking 
of them nationally, not individually) did not 
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june; the gospel. For Esaias saith, ‘Lord, 


Gr. she who hath believed ‘our ‘report ? 


oat 17 So then faith cometh by hearing, 
precching, 20d hearing by the word of God. 


submit to the requirement of faith and calling 
upon the Lord. Some commentators suppose 
the statement “they did not all obey” to 
refer to the Gentiles, but this is contrary to 
the tenor of the whole context: St. Paul is 
dealing in this chapter with the unbelief of 
the Jews, not of the Gentiles, and the words 
which he cites from Isaiah, refer in their 
primary sense to Israel, as distinguished from 
Gentiles, and are expressly applied to the 
Jews by St. John, xii. 38: see the notes on 
Isai. lili. 1. 

For Esaias saith,| ‘The disobedience of the 

ews was an event foreseen in God’s counsel: 
it was so to be, for Isaiah foretells it: com- 
pare John xii. 38, “Yet they believed not on 
Him: that the saying of Esaias the prophet 
might be fulfilled, which be spake, Lord, who 
hath believed our report?” 

“Our report,” literally, “the hearing of us” 
Margin), .c. the message heard from us. The 
rophet is lamenting not merely the disbelief 

of his own age, but, in close connection with 
the passage above quoted (in which he fore- 
sees the coming of Him “that publisheth 
salvation, that saith unto Zion, Thy God 
reigneth ") he goes on to speak in the close 
of ch. lil. of the servant of God, who shall first 
be abased and then exalted; and then in ch. 
lui. 1, he sees and mourns over the disbelief of 
his own message, and the consequent rejection 
of Messiah. The word “ Lord,” added here 
and in the Greek versions of Isai. liii. 1, shows 
the prophet turning to Jehovah, as the sender 
of the message, to complain of the incredulity 
with which it is received. ‘The addition is in 
harmony with the original meaning of the 

ge, and with St. Paul’s comment upon 
it in vw. 17. 

“Who hath believed?” Instead of saying, 
with literal accuracy, “ How few?” the Pro- 
phet, followed by the Apostle, overlooks the 
few faithful ones in his passionate grief over 
the mass of unbelievers. 


17. dy bearing] Rather, “from hearing.” 

Again, as in v. 14, St. Paul comments on 
the words quoted, and from the question, 
‘Who hath delieved the message Aeard from 
us?” draws a confirmation of his argument in 
vv. 14, 15, for the necessary dependence of 
faith upon the hearing and preaching of the 
Gospel. He thus brings out more clearly 
the ground of the objection which follows in 
v. 18. 

“ Hearing” must mean, as in v. 16, “the 
message heard,” and this comes from the 


18 But I say, Have they not 


heard? Yes verily, ‘their sound ‘Ps. 19+ 


went into all the earth, and their 
words unto the ends of the world. 


Message sent, which is “Ihe word of God’’ 
(pips ©eov). This last expression, there- 
ore, does not mean precisely ‘God's bid- 
ding,” His command to the preachers to go 
forth, a meaning for which Meyer appeals 
to Luke iii. 2, iv. 4, v. 5; Heb. i. 3, xi. 3; 
but the message with which they are sent 
from God, and which of course implies the 
sending spoken of in v.15. Compare John 
lit. 34: ‘ He whom God hath sent speaketh the 
words of God”; and John xvii. 8: “J Save 
given unto them the words which thou gavest 
me; and they bave received them, and have 
known surely that I came out from thee, and they 
have believed that thou didst send me.” “The 
words of God” (pnpura) prove the sending. 

In the passage of Isaiah, “ our report,” i.e. 
the message heard from us, includes both the 
hearing and preaching of v. 14, and theres 
fore preaching, though not expressly named, 
is implied in the sequence faith, bearing, the 
word of God. This view is confirmed by wv. 
18, where the question, “Have they (the 
bearers) not heard?” is answered by “ their 
sound (the preachers’) went forth.” 

The sending of the preachers by God is 
derived from the quotation not as an inference 
“from the mere address ‘ Lord,’ which is only 
added by LXX, but rather from the whole 
attitude of the Prophet as the servant and 
ambassador of God, speaking by His word or 
command ” (Meyer). On the various reading 
“word of Christ ” see note at end. 


18. But I say,} After showing generally 
what was necessary in order that man might 
believe, the Apostle now inquires into the 
possible excuses that might be made for the 
unbelief of the Jews, and refutes them from 
their own scriptures. 


Have they not beard?) Better, “Is it that 
they did not heart” The form of the 
question in Greek shows at once that the 
excuse cannot be admitted: “ Surely the mes- 
sage did not remain unheard by them?” 
(Meyer). 

Yes verily,} Rather, “Nay verily:” see 
ix. 20. ‘The answer corrects the suggestion 
“that they did zot hear,” by asserting that the 
Gospel has been preached in all the world. 
This assertion the Apostle clothes in the words 
of Ps. xix. 4. Inthe Psalm “‘ their sound” is the 
voice of nature, the silent witness with which 
“the beavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament sheweth bis handywork.” The 
Psalmist compares this universal revelation of 


v. 19¢—21.] 


1g But I say, Did not Israel 


*Deut.32. know? First Moses saith, “I will 


provoke you to jealousy by them that 
are no people, and by a foolish nation 
I will anger you. 

20 But Esaias is very bold, and 


71s. 6s. saith, *I was found of them that 


God in His works (wv. 1-6) with His spe- 
cial revelation of Himself in His word (vv. 
7-11); and the Apostle catches the very spirit 
of the Psalmist when he uses his words to 
describe how “ the sound” of the preachers of 
the Gospel “ss gone out into all the earth, and 
their words into the ends of the world.” The 
poetical language thus borrowed from the 
Psalm must not, of course, be pressed with 
literal exactness; its nse was justified by the 

t extent to which the Gospel had already 
ben diffused throughout the world, and every- 
where addressed to the Jews first. At the 
date of this Epistle, the Gospel had been 
preached almost in every place where a 
settled body of Jews were living, so that even 
those of the Dispersion had not the excuse of 
nét having heard it. 


19-21. Another possible excuse suggested, 
and refuted by Scripture. 


19. But I say,} Observe the “emphatic 
conformity ” (Meyer) gained by repeating the 
words, “ But I say,” from v. 18. 

Observe also how in the increasing urgency 
and closeness of the question St. Paul ex- 
pressly names “ Israc/,” whom he had meant 
in v. 16, “they have not all obeyed the Gospel.” 
In the right order of the Greek words (Tis- 
chendorf 8), “Israel” is emphatic. 


Did not Israel know) Rather, “Did Israel 
not know?” “ Wasit that they heard, but did 
not perceive the meaning of the things spoken ?” 
(Chrysostom). Did they not understand that 
the message of salvation was to be sent to 
every nation, and that the Gentiles would re- 
ceive it gladly? ‘They knew this from the 
very beginning, for the first to declare it 
(mpa@ros) is Moses himself. 

In the song of Moses (Deut. xxxii. 21) the 
voice of God is heard declaring that as Israel 
had moved Him to jealousy by worshipping 
that which is “not God,” so He on His part 
will make them jealous by showing favour to 
them which are “ no-people,” sc. to those who 
were not included in the special covenant by 
which God had made Israel His own people 
(Ex. xix. 6; Deut. vii. 6, xiv. a). 

Both the figure and language of Moses are 
repeated by Hosea (i. 9, tl. 2, 23). Compare 
c ix. 25; 1 Pet. it. ro. 


by them that are no people,) Rather, 
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sought me not; I was made mani- 
fest unto them that asked not after 
me 


day long I have stretched forth my 
hands unto a disobedient and gain- 


saying people. 


“against that which is no people.” The 
quotation is from the LXX, who have neg- 
lected the distinction in the Hebrew between 
“people” and “ nation :” this is rightly restored 
in the A. V. 

Since ‘the people of God” alone answers to 
the true idea of a “ people,” any “ nation” that 
knows not God contradicts this idea and is a 
“not people” (Lo-ammi). St. Paul makes the 
application more direct and personal by chang- 
ing “I will provoke them” into “I will provoke 
you.” See Notes on Deut. xxxii. 21. 


and by a foolish nation.| Rather, against 
a nation void of understanding: ic. I 
will stir you to anger by takin:: into my favour 
those who have hitherto shown thcir foolish- 
ness by worshipping idols of wood and stone. 

St. Paul rightly regards the Divine warning 
uttered by Moses as intended for every age of 
Israel’s history, and therefore applies it to the 
acceptance of the Gospel by Greeks and 
Romans and other idolatrous Gentiles in his 
own day: comp. i. 21. 


20. But Esaias is very bold.| Rather, “But 
Esaias breaks out boldly.” The quota- 
tion is from Isaiah Ixv.a: “J am sought of 
them that asked not for me: I am found of them 
that sought me not.” 

St. Paul retains the words of the LX X, but 
inverts the order of the parallel clauses, thereby 
bringing into greater prominence that one 
which more clearly expresses the reception of 
the Gentiles, “ I qwas found of them that sought 
me not.” ‘That the original passage in its primary 
sense refers to the Heathen, and mot (as 
Meyer and others assert) to the Jews, 
seems clear from comparing the words, “a 
nation that was not culled by my name” 
(ixv. 1) with Ixili, 19, “We are thine: thou 
never barest rule over them: they were not called 
by thy name.” [See this Commentary on the 
passage.] ‘The tenses cannot in Isaiah refer to 
events already past, as no Heathen nation had 
then been brought in: they are the usual 
tenses of prophecy, anticipating its fulfilment, 
which in St. Paul's day was already an accom- 
plished fact. 

“ Asked hot after me,” i.e. who inquired not 
of me, but of cther gods. Compare Num. 
XXVIl. 21; Josh. ix, 14; Jud. i. 1; xx. 18; 
Isaiah vill. 19; xix. 3. 


21. But to Israe/,; “But in reference to 


ar But to Israel he saith, 7 All?! §-? 
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{srael,” or more briefly, “ But of Israel.” On 
this use of mpds see Luke xx. 19, “against,” 
rather “concerning,” and Heb. i. 8, “unto 
the Son,” rather, “of the Son.” 

The direct address to Israel does not begin 
till Isa. Ixv. 7. 

“ be saith,” namely, Isaiah speaking in God’s 
name. 

* All day long I have stretched forth my 
bands.” “All the day long I have spread 
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out my hands.” It is a picture of ‘the ever- 
lasting arms” spread open in unwearied love: 
St. Paul again changes the order, giving more 
emphasis to the words “all the day long,” 
which express God’s patience and long-sufter- 
ing towards His own people (Aadv), though 
they persist in disobeying and refusing His 
invitations. 


The idea of the whole chapter is briefly 
summed up in these last words. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on vz. 4, 15, 17. 


4. Besides the meaning of reAos given in 
the foot-note, two other senses have been 
ascribed to it; (1) completion, (2) aim. 

(1) “Christ is the completion (perfectio) of 
the law, and Christ is righteousness :—and he 
who receives not Christ, cannot complete 
even that righteousness which is of the law.” 

Orizen: Cyril, rAnpopya; Erasmus, “ per- 
ectio;” Calvin, “ complementum ;” Calovius, 
“Christ's fultilIment and satisfaction of the 
law by His active and passive obedience.” 

But this sense of completion is wrongly 
ascribed to réAos even in 1 Tim. i. 5, and Ja. 
v. 11: as to Luke xxii. 37, compare Mark 
ili. 26. 


(2) “ This then was the end of the law, and 
to this all looked, the feasts, and the ordin- 
ances, and the sacrifices, that man might be 
justihed. “ But this end Christ accomplished 
in a greater way through faith ....so that if 
you believe Him, you have also fulfilled the law 
even much more fully than it commanded, for 
you have received a much greater righteous- 
ness (Chrysostom, Gennadius). 


This sense of réAcs is found int Pet. i. 9, 
and 1 Tim. 1.5; it has also been explained in 
another way, as follows: 


CHAPTER XI. 


1 God hath not cast off all Israel, 7 Some 
sucre clcled, though the rest were hardened, 
16 Zhere is hope of their conversion. 18 
The Gentiles may not insult upon them: 26 
Jor bhere is a promise of their salvation. 33 
Gols judsments ave unscarchable. 


Cuare. XI.—THE RESTORATION. 


1. I say then, Hath God cast away his people?) 
A third question, corresponding to those in 
x. 18, 19, but expressed as an inference from 
what has just been said of Isracl’s disobe- 
dience—an inference, however, which is only 
brought forward to be at once rejected, as the 
very form of the question (47) shows—‘ Surely 


“The law was given for this purpose to 
lead us by the hand to another rizhteous- 
ness: yea, in all that the law teaches, enjoins, 
or promises, it always has Christ for its aim” 
(Calvin, following Theodoret, Cyril, &c.). 

All these interpretations are inconsistent 
with the context, which sets “ the righteousness 
ahich is of law” in direct opposition to “ the 
righteousness which is of faith.” 


15. The omission of the former clause, ray 
evayyeAcCoperwy eiynyny, is approved by Lach- 
mann, Tisch. 8, and Tregelles; but Meyer 
regards it as a copyist’s error of a very usual 
kind. An interpolator would have taken the 
words of the LXX dxony eipryns, not eipnuny. 
Moreover, the genuineness of eipyrny is cen- 
firmed by St. Paul's allusions to the same 
passage in Eph. ii. 17, cat €A@wy etyyyeAimaro 
eipnuny, and in Eph. vi. 15, €y érotpagia Tov 
EevayyeAtou THs Eipnyns. 

17. The various reading 8:4 pnuaros Xprorov 
has about equal weight of authority, and is 
preferred by Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
Tregelles. But Meyer, De Wette, Lange, 
Philippi, &c., agree in regarding it as a gloss 
intended to define more precisely the meaning 
of dia pnuaros Oeov. 


SAY then, Hath God cast away 

his people? God forbid. For 

I also am an Israelite, of the seed of 
Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin. 


2 God hath not cast a his 
people which he foreknew. ot ye 
God has not cast off His people?” Can it be 


that the reception of the Gentiles means that 
Israel is cast off and excluded from the pro- 
mised salvation? Can God have dealt thus 
with His own people? That very title antici- 
pated the answer, “ for the Lord will not fail 
bis people, neither will he forsake his inherit- 
ance ” (Ps. xciv. 14): compare 1 Sam, xii. 2a. 

On the expression, ‘ God forbid,” see ili. 4. 


“1 Kings 


39. 14 


v. 3—5.] 


not what the scripture saith of Elias? 
how he maketh intercession to God 
against Israel, saying, 

3 *Lord, they have killed thy pro- 
phets, and digged down thine altars ; 
and I am left alone, and they seek 
my life. 


It is not a denial followed by its proof, but an 
earnest deprecation explained by its sotive: 
“\ For I also am an Israelite.” No true Israelite 
could bear the thought that God had cast 
away His people: and St. Paul, in feeling as 
in blood, was a very Hebrew of the Hebrews, 
“of the seed of Abraham,” and not a mere prose- 
lyte,—“‘ of the tribe of Benjamin,” which alone 
with Judah formed the core of the Theocracy 
at the division of the kingdom and after the 
captivity: compare Phil. iit. 5. 

2. The direct denial here follows, and is 
strengthened by the further description of 
Israel as God s “‘ people which be foreknew.” 

The subject of the whole chapter from 
vw. 1 is the zational destiny of the Jews. This 
forbids us to limit God’s “people whom be 
foreknew” to a spiritual Israel, foreknown 
and predestined to be saved through their 
reception of the Gospel. 

The true meaning is that Israel the nation 
—“all Israel” (v. 26)—is God's “ people 
which he foreknew” as bis people: His people, 
therefore, Israel still is, and must be for ever ; it 
cannot have been cast away, “‘ for the gifts and 
calling of G d are without repentance” (v. 29). 


Wot ye not what the scripture saith of Elias?) 
Rather, “Or know ye not what the scrip- 
ture saith in [the history of] Elias?” 

On the introductory phrase, “Or know ye 
not,” see vi. 16: it means here, You must 
admit that “ God bas not cast away bis people,” 
or else you must be strangely ignorant of what 
the Scripture says in proof of this in another 
similar case. 

“In Elias.” Elias is here the name of the 
Parashah, or section of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, concerning Elias. These sectiors were 
originally denoted not by numbers, but by a 
brief description of the contents: thus Philo 
Jud. ‘de Agricultura Noachi’ xxiv., “in the 
curses " (Gen. fii. 15); Raschi on Ps. ii., ‘as 1s 
said in Abner” (2 Sam. ii. 8 ff.); and on 
Hos. ix. 9, “in the concubine ” ( Jud. xix.) ; 
Berachoth f. 2, c. 1, “in Michael” (Is. vi. 6) 
f. 4, c. 2, “in Gabriel” (Dan. ix. 21). 

maketh intercession to God against Israel, 
saying, Lord, do’c.} Rather, pleadeth with 
God against Israel: Lord, &e. “ Interces- 
sion” is never against, but always on behalf of 
some one. 


3. The passage is quoted freely from 1 Ki. 
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4 But what saith the answer of God 


unto him ? I have reserved to myself *: ings 
9. 18. 


seven thousand men, who have not’ 
bowed the knee to the image of Baal. 

5 Even so then at this present 
time also there is a remnant accord- 
ing to the election of grace 


xix. ro and 14: for the particulars see the 
Notes there given in this Commentary. 

The assumption that Elijah means, “I am 
left alone of the prophets,” is inconsistent with 
the context, which certainly does not speak of 
seven thousand prophets, but of seven thousand 
faithful worshippers of Jehovah: so Theo- 
doret. There is thus no diversity between 
Elijah’s meaning and St. Paul's application of 
his words, 


4. the answer of God| The Greek word 
Cxpnparcopos) thus rightly rendered means a 
“ communication,” either from man (2 Mace. 
xi. 17), or from God (2 Macc. ii.4). Here it 
is the answer made by the “ sti/d small voice.” 


I have reserved to myself.| Rather, “Thave 
left for myself,” I have caused a remnant 
(vw. §) to remain. 

The passage in its original context (1 Kings 
xix. 18) stands jn connexion with the future 
chastisements which Israel was to sufler by 
the agency of Hazael, Jehu, and Elisha: but 
amid this destruction of the disobedient, “J 
have left,” God says, or rather, as in the 
margin, “ I ail! leave,” ‘‘ seven thousand,” ie. 
I have in my purpose already determined not 
to destroy them with the disobedient. St. 
Paul brings the passage into immediate con- 
nexion with the Prophet's lament tiat he is 
left alone: there were, unknown to him, 
many true worshippers of Jehovah, whom 
God would leave as a remnant, when the 
wicked should perish. 

“seven thousand” is to be regarded as a 
round number. There is nothing in the 
Hebrew corresponding to the words “for 
myself’ (épavre@), which St. Paul adds to bring 
out more emphatically the thought that the 
remnant is preserved by God Himself for His 
own gracious purpose. The way is thus 
prepared for the mention of an “election of 
grace” inv. 5. 


who have not bowed the knee to the image of 
Baal.) Rather, which have not bowed 
knee to Baal. The Apostle gives here a 
free paraphrase, and brings into prominence 
the characteristic of the remnant preserved: 
they are men that (oirtves) never bowed knee 
to Baal. 

On the feminine r7 Baad, see notes on Jud. 
li. 13, X. 6; 1 Sam. vii. 4; Hos. ti. 8, 10, 15, 
and Jeremiah, passiz. 


gt 
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6 And if by grace, then is it no 
more of works: otherwise grace is 
no more grace. But if it be of 
works, then is it no more grace: 
otherwise work is no more work. 

7 What then? Israel hath not 
obtained that which he seeketh for; 
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but the election hath obtained it, and 
the rest 'were blinded. J 
8 (According as it is written, 


§ Or, Aard- 
ned. 


¢God hath given them the spirit of ¢1s.29. 10. 


"slumber, ?eyes that they should not a 
see, and ears that they should not 
hear;) unto this day. 


<a ee ee ee 


5. Even so then at this present time also there 
is a remnant according to the election of grace.| 
The Greek word (xatpés) denotes the 
character of a time, and St. Paul likens his 
own time to Elijah’s, because each was a 
season of general but not universal apostasy 
and unbelief in Israel. The resemblance of 
the times shows that God is dealing with 
Israel upon the same principles; and so from 
the Divine answer to Elijah the Apostle draws 
the inference (ovv) that in his time also God 
has left a remnant for Aimself, in other words, 
“there has come to be (yeyovev) a remnant 
according to an election” not of merit, but 
“of grace.” 

The existence of this “ remnant” of believing 
Jews is the proof that God has not rejected 
His people as a people (v. 2). 

6. And if by grace, then is it no more of works: 
otherwise grace is no more grace.| Rather, 
“And if by grace, it is no more of works: 
since otherwise the grace becomes no 
longer grace.’ ‘The negative as well as the 
pesitive side of the election of grace is essen- 
tial to the inference which St. Paul draws in 
the next verse: for Israel seeks to obtain 
“ of works” that which is not of works: com- 
pare ix. 32. “The grace” presupposed in 
the election of the remnant excludes all 
dependence upon works, for otherwise it 
ceases to be “ grace” at all, losing its proper 
character'as the opposite of merit. 

The latter part of the verse, ‘‘ But if it be 
of works,” do°c., is rightly omitted in most 
critical texts. 


7. What then?| \Vhat conclusion as to 
the present state of Israel must be drawn from 
the truths just stated ? 


Israel hath not obtained that which be seek- 
eth for.) Rather,“What Israel is seeking 
after, that obtained he not.” Israel, the 
mass of the people, has been and still is seeking 
after righteousness, the very thing that he has 
failed to obtain.. St. Paul does not stay to 
define the object which Israel seeks, nor to 
state that he sought it not aright, because this 
has been done before in ix. 32 and x. 3, and 
the principles asserted in those passages have 
just been most emphatically repeated in 2. 6. 

It is thus made clear that the believing 
Jews are saved, like the Gentiles, “ dy grace 
through faith” (pn. ii. 8), and that “ the rest 


qere hardened,” not because God had 
“rejected his people,” but because they sought 
to establish their own righteousness by works, 
and “submitted not unto the righteousness 
of God” (x. 3). 

the election.) The Abstract Noun gives 
precision of thought, as well as vivacity and 
furce of expression: “the elect as elect” 
(Benzel). 

were blinded.| Rather, “were hardened.” 
Compare 2 Cor. ili. 14, and see note on Mark ili. 
5, and at the end of this chapter. ‘That God is 
here regarded as the author of the hardening, 
is clear from the Scripture proof that follows. 


8. St. Paul now shows that the hardening 
of Israel against the Gospel is in accordance 
with the testimony of Moses concerning 
their hardening in his day, and with Isaiah's 
prophecy of the continuance of this harden- 
ing. Compare Isaiah vi. 9, ro. 

Two passages are in the Apostle’s mind: 
Isaiah xxix. 9, 10: “ They are drunken, but not 
with wine; they stagger, but not with stronz 
drink, For the Lord hath poured out upon you 
the spirit of deep sleep, and bath closed your 
eyes”: and Deut. xxix. 4: “Yet the Lord 
HATH NOT GIVEN YOU an heart to perceive, 
and EYES TO SEE, AND EARS TO HEAR, 
UNTO THIS DAY.” 

The quotation is evidently taken from the 
latter passage, with the expression “the spirit 
of slumber,” adopted from Isaiah, and a cor- 
responding change in the position of the 
negative, on which see below. 

The words “ unto this day” are part of the 
quotation from Deuteronomy, and are not to 
be directly connected with v. 7: the brackets 
of A. V. must therefore be omitted. 


the spirit of slumber,| Meyer understands 
by this “a spirit which causes stupefaction, 
which is obviously a daemonic spirit.” But 
such expressions as “ the spiri® of heaviness” 
(Is. Ixi. 3), “a spirit of meekness” (1 Cor. iv. 
a1), “ the spirit of bondage” (c. viii. 15) show 
that “spirit” is used for the pervading ten- 
dency and tone of mind, the special character 
of which is denoted by the Genitive which 
follows. 

Though it is true that this “spirit of 
Slumber” is the result of a “reciprocal pro- 
cess between man’s unbelief and God's judg- 
ments” (Lange), yet in this passage St. Paul 


r, 7e- 
7st. 


# Is. 6,9 


Ps. 69. 


22. 


J Ps. 69. 
33 


v. 9—I1.] 


g And David saith, ‘Let their 
table be made a snare, and a trap, 
and a stumbling-block, and a recom- 
pence unto them: 

10 “Let their eyes be darkened, 


speaks only of the judicial hardening, and 
ascribes this even move expressly than do the 
original passages to God’s will and purpose, 
by turming the words “the Lord bath not 

; . . . eyes to see” into the stronger 


given you 
statement, “ God bath given them ... eyes that 


they should not see.” Observe also that the 
Apostle already had this stronger form of ex- 

ion before his mind in the quotation 
which follows from Ps. Ixix. 23, 24. 


slumber,| The Hebrew word in Is. xxix. 
ro, means “a deep sleep,” such as fell on 
Adam, Gen. ii. 21, on Abraham, Gen. xv. 12, 
on Saul’s attendants, 1 Sam. xxvi. 12: com- 
pare Job iv. 13, xxxili. 15, Prov. xix. 15. 

The Greek word (xaravufews) might have 
been applied, like the verb from which it is 
derived, to any piercing and overpowering 
stroke, as of remorse.(Acts ii. 37), grief, pain, 
or fear; but it is in fact used only to denote 
stupefaction, in this passage of Isaiah and in 
Ps. lx. 3 “the wine of astonishment.” 

9,10. And David saith.| On the author- 
ship of Ps. Ixix. see note in this commentary. 
We may add that besides this Psalm (cited 
here and in Acts i. 20), only the i1., xvi., xxxii., 
and cx. are expressly ascribed to David in 
N. T., and the authorship of these is hardly 
to be questioned. Ps. xcv., quoted in Heb. 
iv. 7, is less certain, and the form of citation 
“ saying in David,” does not necessarily mean 
more than “saying in the Book of Psalms:” 
see introductory note on Ps. xcv. 

Let their table be made asnare,| For the 
full interpretation of the passage, see notes on 
the Psalm, and at the end of this chapter. 
The Psalmist, in the bitterness of a soul 
wrought almost to madness by the cruelty of 
his enemies, calls for just vengeance upon 
them : let their prosperity and false peace be 
a snare and a trap, to keep them in blindness 
and in bondage for ever. St. Paul uses the 
passage, not merely as an illustration, but as 
a ie Prophecy of the retribution which 
had fallen upon the Jews for their cruel 
rejection of the Messiah. 

The “table” spread for a feast is a natural 
emblem of the prosperity and careless ease 
by which the heart is ensnared “as a wild 
beast grasps at food, and falls into a trap.” 

10. On the “ darkening of the eyes” as a 
figure of the spiritual blindness denounced 
upon Israel, see Isaiah vi. 9, 10, and the 
notes there. Fritzsche’s view, followed by 
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that they may not see, and bow 
down their back alway. 

11 I say then, Have they stum- 
bled that they should fall? God 
forbid: but rather through their fall 


Godet, that this judicial blindness was the 
cause, not the consequence, of the rejection of 
Christ, is inconsistent with the position of 
the passage in the Psalm, and the order of 
ideas there, and especially with the word 
“ recompense” or “retribution ” (v. 9), which 
St. Paul adopts from the LXX, giving it at 
the same time a more emphatic place at the 
end of the sentence. 


And bow down their back alway.) St. 
Paul throughout this verse follows the LX X 
exactly: the Hebrew ts rendered literally in 
the A. V., “make their loins continually to 
shake.” The shaking of the loins is a symptom 
of weakness and terror (Nahum ii. 10; Dan. v. 
6), for which the LX X substitute the corres- 
ponding symptom, the bowing down or bend- 
ing together of the back. 

These figurative expressions, when applied 
to the Jews, denote spiritual blindness and 
hopeless dejection. 


11-15. After alleging the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy in the hardening of the Jews, St. Paul 
now shows that the purpose of this Divine 
retribution is not the final rejection of Israel, 
but the reconciliation of the world. Their 
rejection has been shown to be partial: it will. 
also be temporary. 


11. Have they stumbled that they shoulil 
Jfall?| Better, “Did they stumble in ordar 
that they might fall? 

The two ideas “to stumble” and “to fall ”’ 
form a natural climax in which the emphasis 
rests on the latter. 

Both words are used figuratively; the 
former of a moral offence or stumbling, as in 
James ii. ro, ili. 2, the particular offence here 
meant being disbelief of Christ, for ‘ they 
stumbled at that stumbling stone,” ix. 32: while. 
the latter word expresses the consequent fall. 
from God’s favour into a state of condemna- 
tion and ruin: compare Heb. iv. 11 and James 
v. 12, The meaning then of the verse is 
briefly this: “The Jews stumbled at Christ: 
is that stumbling destined in the Divine pur- 
pose to end in their fall?” 

The form of the question in the Greek (27) 
implies the negative answer which follows, 
“Par be it,” or “ God forbid.” 

but rather through their fall salvation is 
come unto the Gentiles.| Bettcr,—“But by 
their offence the salvation is come to 
the Gentiles.” The stumbling of the Jews 
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i Or, de- 


cay, OF, 
loss. 


salvation is come unto the Gentiles, 
for to provoke them to jealousy. 

12 Now if the fall of them de the 
riches of the world, and the ‘di- 
minishing of them the riches of the 
Gentiles ; how much more their ful- 
ness ? 


ROMANS. XI. 


[v. 12—14. 


13 For I speak to you Gentiles, 
inasmuch as I am the apostle of the 
Gentiles, I magnify mine office: 

14 If by any means I may pro- 
voke to emulation them which are 
my flesh, and might save some of 
them. 


is here called “their offenoe,” the word 
being the same that is used so often in ch. v. 
15 ff. The rejection by the Jews of the 
salvation offered to them in Christ, and the 
increasing violence of their opposition, had in 
fact yreatly promoted the preaching of the 
Gospel among the Gentiles (Acts viii. 4, 
xi. 19) and its consequent acceptance by 
them. In St. Paul’s own experience this had 
been the case at Antioch in Pisidia (Acts xiii. 
45-48), it was to be so again at Rome Itself 
(Acts xxviii: 28). In this fact he recognises 
the fulfilment of the Divine purpose foretold in 
the passaze of Deuteronomy already called to 
mind in x. 19. The transfer of God’s favour 
to the Gentiles, thus caused by the perversity 
of the Jews, was destined, in His gracious 
purpose, to provoke the jealousy and so to 
rekindle the love of His ancient people; their 
recovery and not their fall was His aim. 
But what a prospect is thus opened ! 


12. Now if the fall of them be the riches of 
the world,| Rather, “But if their offence 
be the riches of the world.” If even the trans- 
gression of the chosen people has brought 
salvation to the Gentiles, and if their loss or 
diminution has thus been “ the riches of the 
avorid,” how much more shall the promise 
of blessing to all nations be fulfilled in their 
restoration and fulness when “ a// Israel shall 
be saved,” v. 26. 

This hope, that the final restoration of 
Israel shall be a source of great joy and bless- 
ing to the world, is here inferred from the 
nature of the case, that the better cause must 
be followed by the happier effect: but it is 
already contained in that prophetic song of 
Moses, which St. Paul has quoted in x. 19, and 
which he quotes again in xv. 10 “ Rejoice, ye 
Gentiles, with bis people.” 


the diminishing of them,| The contrast 
throughout is not between the elect remnant 
and the rest who were hardened, but between 
Israel as a nation and the rest of the world. 
Viewed thus, as a whole, Israel has stumbled 
but not fallen, has been hardened but in part, 
has suffered loss and diminution by the un- 
belief of some, but shall be restored to its 
full complement, when “the Deliverer shall 
come out of Zion, and shall turn away ungodh- 
ness from Jacob.” v. 26. 


their fulness?| 1.e. their full complement, 


as a nation no longer diminished by the loss of 
a large portion, but forming again one entire 
people. See note at the end on the meaning 
of the Greek words #rrnza and mAnpwpa. 


13, St. Paul now turns to his readers, ad- 
dressing them collectively as Gentiles, and 
tries to impart to them some of his own warm 
interest in the welfare of the Jews. 

From this point to the end of wv. 32 the 
Apostle combines the hope of the restoration 
of the Jews with warnings to the Gentiles 
against presuming on their present advan- 
tages. 

For I speak to you Gentiles,| But to you 
Gentiles I am speaking. This clause 
should be separated from the following by a 
colon : St. Paul first draws the attention of 
his readers to the fact that he is speaking to 
them, as being Gentiles, of that which closely 
concerns their welfare, namely, the future 
restoration of Israel. 

It is rightly inferred from this passage that 
the Roman Christians were for the most 
part Gentiles: see Introduction, § 7. 


inasmuch as I am the apostle of the Gentiles, 
I magnify mine office:| Rather, “In so far, 
therefore, as I am an Apostle of the 
Gentiles, I glorify my ministry.” 

On the various readings see note at the 
end. In the words “In so far asI am an 
Apostle of the Gentiles,” St. Paul with his 
usual delicate courtesy and perfect mastery 
of Greek, implies that this 1s but one part 
(uév) of his ministry, chosen as he was to 
bear Christ’s name “ before Gentiles and kings 
and the children of Israel.” But since the 
Gentile world is so deeply interested in the 
restoration of Israel, it follows (therefore) 
that even in his special relation to the Gen- 
tiles, when labouring most zealously for them 
and claiming full liberty and authority for 
himself as their Apostle, he still has in view the 
salvation of Israel as inseparably connected 
with the blessing of all the nations of the 
world. 

14, If by any means I may provoke to emula- 
tion them which are my flesh,| Rather, “ If by 
any means I may provoke to jealousy mine 
own flesh and may save some of them.” The 
word “jealousy” should be adopted as in 
v.11 and x 19; St. Paul retains the same 
word (rapa{n\aoas) throughout. 


Vv. 15—17.] 


15 For if the casting away of 
them de the reconciling of the world, 
what shall the receiving of them be, 
but life from the dead? 
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16 For if the firstfruit be holy, the 
lump #s also holy: and if the root be 
holy, so are the branches. 

17 And if some of the branches 


It may be admitted that the introduction of 
a different English word, “ emulation,” brings 
out another shade of meaning, included in the 
Greek, and quite appropriate here; but this 
advantage is very small in comparison with 
the disadvantage of obscuring the connexion 
with v. rr and with the original prophecy in 
Deut. xxxii. 16, 21. With the expression of 
warm affection “mine own flesh,” compare 
ix. 3, where the Singular Pronoun “‘ mine,” 
not “our,” implies what is here expressly 
stated, that the readers are Gentiles. 

St. Paul’s sense of the difficulty of per- 
suading his fellow-countrymen is apparent in 
the modest phrase “‘ some of them;” com- 
pare 1 Cor. ix. 22. (Meyer.) 


15. The reason of the Apostle’s hope that 
he “ say save some” is yiven in an argument 
@ fortiori (compare v. 12) based upon the 
contrast between the rejection of Israel and 
their future readmission to God's favour. 
If in casting off the greater portion of His 
ancient people because of their unbelief 
God found an occasion of reconciling the 
world unto Himself, how much greater 
blessing may be looked for when He shall 
receive them again as Hisown! What will 
that reception be but “ /ife from the dead?” 

This expression is not to be understood 
of a moral or spiritual resurrection, for 
that is already included as a necessary con- 
sequence in the reconciliation of the world 
and the restoration of Israel. Nor is it to be 
limited, as by Theodoret and other Greek 
Fathers, to the resurrection of the body. 
It is a figurative expression which may 
denote either (1) an increase of spiritual 
fervour and blessing in the whole Church 
of Christ on earth, so great and wonderful 
as to be comparable to a resurrection 
from the dead; or (2) the new life of the 
world to come, the final development and 
glorious consummation of the kingdom of 
Christ. ‘That blessed state, not only in its 
first stage,—the resurrection of the body— 
but in its whole character, as compared with 
the world that now is, will be a “life from 
the dead.” “The “new heavens and the new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness,” will 
spring as it were from the ashes of a dead 
world into everlasting life. 

The former view is the simpler and the 
more probable, because it does not pass be-~ 
yond the bounds of the present context. 


16. “ After the Apostle has disclosed his 
prospect of the glorious results of Israel’s 


conversion, he returns to the grounds for 
the hope of this conversion itself” (Lange). 
Rather, St. Paul passes on (d¢€) to a further 
argument for the restoration of the Jews, 
namely, that it is in accordance with the 
original consecration of the race. 


For if the first-fruit be holy, the lump is also 
holy ; and if the root be holy, so are the branches.| 
Rather, “If, too, the first fruit be boly, so 
also is the lump: and if the root be holy, so 
also are the branches.” 

The first figure is taken from Num. xv. 
19-21, where “ the first of the dough” is “the 
first-fruit of the lump” (dwapyn dupa- 
patos), a portion set aside from the kneading 
to make a cake for a heave-offering (Neh. 
x. 37). The first-fruit thus offered to the 
Lord imparted its consecration to the whole 
mass which it was taken to represent. In the 
second figure, instead of a legal ordinance we 
have a natural process, the branch deriving 
Its properties from the root. 

In the interpretation of both figures the 
fundamental thought is certainly the same, 
that all Israel has been consecrated to God 
by the consecration of its “ first-frust” and its 
“ root.” But what are these? 


(1) Both figures represent the Patriarchs, 
especially Abraham. (Chrysostom, and the 
majority of ancient and modern interpreters.) 

(2) “{ know no other root that is holy, no 
holy first-fruit, but our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
( Origen.) 

(3) “ He calls the Lord Christ according 
to His human nature ‘the first-fruit,’ and 
the patriarch Abraham the root.” (Theo- 
doret and others.) 

(4) The Jews who formed the Mother 
Church are “ the first-fruit,” and “ the root” 
also, as some think. 

It is clear that neither Christ nor the 
Christian Church can be “the root” from 
which “the natural branches” were broken 
off: for these branches, the Jews who re- 
jected Christ, never belonged to such a root. 
The branches being the Jews, the root can 
only be Abraham and the Patriarchs: com- 
pare v. 28, and ix. 5. 

This interpretation is further confirmed by 
the fact that St. Paul’s figure of the olive tree, 
with its root and branches, is derived from 
the Old Testament, where it is applied to the 
Theocracy or Jewish Church. Of this 
Jeremiah writes, xi. 16: “The Lord called 
thy name, A green olive tree, fair, and of goodly 
fruit; with the noise of a great tumult (10.a 
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be broken off, and thou, being a wild 


oO ; e e ] 
ure olive tree, wert graffed in ‘among 


them, and with them partakest of 
the root and fatness of the olive tree ; 
18 Boast not against the branches. 


thunderstorm) 4e bath kindled fire upon it, 
and the branches of it are broken.” Of this also 
Hosea says (xiv. 6): “‘ His branches shall spread, 
and his beauty shall be as the olive tree.” 

The holiness derived from “the Fathers” 
to their children was not inward moral holi- 
ness, but consecration to God by virtue of 
His choice of Abraham and his seed, declared 
by the word of promise and confirmed by 
the covenant of circumcision: compare | 
Cor. vii. 14. 

In the first figure of the dough made holy 
by the offering of its first-fruit, no other kind 
oF holiness can possibly be thought of but 
this legal and relative holiness of what has 
been consecrated to God. With so much 
identity of thought, combined with the paral- 
lelism of form, it is impossible to give totally 
different applications to the two figures, as is 
done by making the first-fruit Christ or the 
Christian Church, and Abraham the root. 
The usual interpretation (1) is alone ad- 
missible. 

17-24. St. Paul carries on the second 
figure of the root and the branches, because 
it admits of a distinction between one branch 
and another, and so can be applied, collec- 
tively or individually, to believers and un- 
believers, to Jews and also to Gentiles. In his 
application of the figure to the present posi- 
tion both of Jews and Gentiles, the Apostle 
finds a warning to the latter against boasting 
and unbelief (17-22), and a fresh argument 
for the restoration of the Jews (23, 24). 


17. And if some of the branches be broken off, 
and thou, being a wild olive tree, wert graffed 
in among them, and with them partakest of 
the root and fatness of the olive tree.| Rather, 
“But if some of the branches were broken off, 
und thou, being a wild olive, wast graffed in 
among them, and wast made partaker of 
the root and fatness of the olive tree.” The 
Church of God being regarded as one and the 
same in all ages, having Abraham for its root 
and his children for its “ natural branches,” it 
follows that “‘ some of the branches were broken 
ff when the unbelieving Jews by rejecting 

hrist ceased to belong to the true people of 
God. Extending his allegory to the Gentile 
world, St. Paul compares it to “a wild olive 
tree,” unfruitful in itself, but supplying grafts 
to be inserted into the good olive tree and en- 
riched by its fatness: such a graft of wild 
olive is the individual reader. | 

Grafting of the wild shoot on the fruitful 


ROMANS. XI. 


[v. 8—19, 


But if thou boast, thou bearest not 
the root, but the root thee. 

19 Thou wilt say then, The 
branches were broken off, that I 
might be graffed in. 


stock is the reverse of the common method ; 
and though sometimes practised, it was not 
intended to fertilise the wild olive, but to 
give fresh vigour to the fruitful stock, as is 
clear from Palladius : 


‘* Foecundat sterilis pingues oleaster olivas, 
Et quz non novit munera ferre, docet.”” 


The grafting of the good olive upon the 
wild is mentioned by Aristotle, ‘de Plantis,’ 
I, vi. 4, "Eots 8€ nal GAAos eubudAdopos €v 
Dros Sapdpors yéveotv, ws xaddéAatos eis 
ayptéAatov. 

St. Paul’s words do not correspond exactly 
to either practice: he seems rather to have 
shaped his allegory to correspond to the facts 
which he wished to represent, viz., that the 
Gentiles had been enriched by admission to 
the privileges which some of God’s ancient 
people had forfeited through unbelief, v. 18. 
These facts forbid boasting, and rather sup- 
ply a warning to the Gentiles: and by sin- 
gling out, as if were, one of his readers and 
addressing him personally, the Apostle both 
makes the warning more emphatic, and 
excludes all boasting against the Jews by 
reminding the Gentiles that they are not the 
original Church of Christ, but members 
adopted into it one by one: “ But if thou 
dost doast, it is not thou that bearest 
the root, but the root thee.” 

This passage shows that St. Paul recog- 
nised as fully as any of the original Apostles 
the dependence of all Gentile churches upon 
the one Church of Christ which had grown 
out of the root of Israel. 


19. One ground of boasting having been 
excluded in v. 18, another may be sought: 
“ Thou wilt say then, Branches were broken 
off, in order that I might be graffed in.” 

St. Paul has just said that the rejection of 
the Jews was, in fact, the enriching of the 
Gentiles : but it would be arrogant and selfish 
to assume, as in this supposed reply, that the 
advantage of the Gentiles was the direct and 
sole cause of God's casting away any of His 
people. The selfishness is indicated in the 
emphatic “ 1.” 

The absence of the article before 
“branches” brings out the point, that they 
who were broken off to make room were 
original “branches;” their essential cha- 
racter thus indicated makes the fact that they 
were broken off more remarkable. 


v. 20—24.| 


20 Well; because of unbelief they 
were broken off, and thou standest by 
faith. Be not highminded, but fear : 

21 For if God spared not the 
natural branches, take heed lest he 
also spare not thee. 

22 Behold therefore the goodness 
and severity of God: on them which 


20. Well;} A form of partial and often 
ironical assent: here the fact, and the pur- 
pose which it was made to serve, being both 
admitted, St. Paul goes on to correct a false in- 
ference from Israel’s rejection by indicating its 
principal and direct cause: “ Because of their 
unbelief they were broken off, and by thy faith 
thou standest.". Their rejection thus viewed 
in its true cause, namely, “their unbelief,” 
gives no occasion for boasting that thou art 
preferred to them, but is rather a solemn 
warning to hold fast “ thy faith,” as the con- 
dition on which alone “ thou standest” safe in 
thy place as a branch on the tree. Therefore 
“‘ be not bighminded” because of thy privilege, 
but rather be the more afraid of falling, as 
they have fallen. 


21. Enforcement of the warning: if not- 
withstanding their greater privilege ‘“ God 

ared not the natural branches” when they 
sinned, much more reason hast thou to fear 
that He will not spare thee, who art only one 
of the adopted branches. The reader ad- 
dressed in the Singular is throughout the 
representative of the Gentiles. 


take heed lest he also spare not thee.| Read, 
“neither will he spare thee” The 
shorter reading (omitting pnmes) Is now ge- 
nerally accepted. The variations may have 
sprung from a wish to soften the stern note of 
warning. But even in the reading followed 
by the A. V. the future indicative points to a 
real danger: ‘neither, it is to be feared, will 
he spare thee.” 


223. Bebold therefore the goodness, ds'c.} 
““ Bebold therefore goodness and severity 
in God: on them which fell, severity; but on 
thee God’s goodncss, if thou continue in bis 
goodness: sinoe otherwise thou also shalt be 
cut of.”’ ‘The general meaning of the verse is 
not affected by the slight variations of the text. 
The way to continue in God’s goodness (or 
in His “grace,” Acts xill. 43) is to “ continue 
in the faith,” Col. i. 23, not turning away in 
unbelief from the mercy bestowed. The 
Apostle with masterly skill sets both sides of 
the case at once before his readers, that 
“goodness and severity” seen side by 
side may stir both love and fear. 


23. And they also, if they abide not still in 
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fell, severity; but toward thee, good- 
ness, if thou continue in Ais ness : 
otherwise thou also shalt be cut off. 

23 And they also, if they abide 
not still in unbelief, shall be graffed 
in: for God is able to graff them in 
again. 

24 For if thou wert cut out of the 


unbelief, do'e.] Rather, “And they more- 
over if they continue not in their un- 
belief,” &o. A new thought is here brought 
in to check any false presumption based upon 
the rejection of ee That rejection is 
not absolute and final: if their unbelief cease, 
as it may cease, they shall be restored to their 
former position. U'nlikely as such a con- 
version may seem, it is not impossible: “ for 
God is able to graff them in again.” Why 
does St. Paul thus appeal to the power of 
God? Various answers are given. 

(2) To show that the only hindrance is 
Israel's unbelief, there being no lack of power 
on God’s side. (Grotius.) 

(6) To meet the difficulty suggested by 
the figure: ‘When branches are broken 
from a tree, they wither and cannot be re- 
placed. Paul therefore here refers to the 
power of God. What is not done in nature, 
and cannot be effected by the power of man, 
will be done by God, with whom all things 
are possible.” (Haldane.) 

The former answer is inadequate : St. Paul’s 
custom is to appeal to the power of God only 
for that which lies beyond the usual course of 
His providence. See iv. 21, ix. 22, xiv. 4, &c. 

The latter answer errs by pressing the figure 
too far, and so bringing in a thought inconsis- 
tent with the context; for in the next verse 
St. Paul argues that the branches which have 
been broken off are more likely to be restored 
than the strange shoot to be graffed in. 

Quite apart from the figure of the olive tree 
and its branches, the difficulty of Israel’s 
restoration is the thought that burdens the 
Apostle’s mind throughout this portion of the 
Epistle; so that, after affirming the possibility 
of that restoration, it is most natural for him 
to point to the ground of that possibility in 
the almighty power which is able not merely 
to restore Israel, sf the hindrance of their un- 
belief is removed, but able also to remove that 
unbelief itself. The interpretation of the 
passage does not call for any metaphysical 
discussion of the relation of God’s power to 
man’s free will: for St. Paul passes at once to 
a simply practical illustration of the Divine 
power in the conversion of the Gentiles. 


24. For if thou wert cut out of the olive tree 
ewhich is wild by nature, and wert graffed 
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olive tree which is wild by nature, 
and wert graffed contrary to nature 
into a good olive tree: how much 
more shall these, which be the 
natural branches, be graffed into their 
own olive tree? 


ROMANS. XI. 


[v. 25. 


25 For I would not, brethren, that 
ye should be ignorant of this mys- 
tery, lest ye should be wise in your 
own conceits; that 'blindness 
part is happened to Israel, until the 
fulness of the Gentiles be come in. 


contrary to nature into a goed olive tree:| Ra- 
ther, “For if thou wast out off from thy 
native wild olive tree, and graffed con- 
trary to nature into a good olive tree.’ 

“The simple meaning of this verse is that 
the future restoration of the Jews is in itselfa 
more probable event than had been the intro- 
duction of the Gentiles into the Church of 
God. This of course supposes that God re- 
garded the Jews, on account of their relation 
to Him, with peculiar favour, and that there 
is still something in their relation to the an- 
cient servants of God and His covenant with 
them, which causes them to be regarded with 
special interest.” (Hodge.) 


25-27. The future conversion of Israel 
having been proved to be both possible and 
probable, is now shown to be the subject of 
direct revelation. What follows is thus a 
confirmation of the hope expressed in v. 24: 
— they shall be sraffed in,’—for I have some- 
thing more to make known to you on this 
subject. The phrase, “I would not that ye 
should be ignorant,” addressed, as it always Is, 
by St. Paul to his “ drethren,” indicates (as in 
1.133 1 Cor. x.1, xii.1; 2 Cor.i.8; 1 Thess. 
iv. 13) the Apostle’s anxiety to draw special 
attention to some important truth. 

The word “ mysteries” denotes in classical 
Greek certain secret religious ceremonies to 
which only the initiated were admitted. From 
the ancient traditions and interpretations con- 
nected with these ceremonies, and invested 
with the same secrecy, the word “ mystery” 
easily acquired the sense, which it bears in the 
Septuagint, “a secret.” Thus in Dan. ii. 18, 
19, kc., it is the “secret” of the king’s dream, 
which none can make known but God, 6 
Groxadurrwyv pvornpia. Compare Job xi. 6; 
Wisdom ii. 22, “As for the mysteries of God, 
they knew them not: neither hoped they for the 
wages of righteousness, nor discerned a reward 
for blameless souls.” In Ecclesiasticus xxii. 22, 
XXvii. 16, &C., dmoxaAvmrew pvornpa is “ to 
disclose secrets.” Bp. Lightfoot (on Col. i. 27) 
says that “the idea of secrecy or reserve dis- 
appears when pvorfpioy is adopted into the 
Christian vocabulary by St. Paul, and the word 
signifies simply a truth which was once hid- 
den but now is revealed.” But in the Gos- 
pels the idea of secrecy or reserve is evidently 
retained (Matt. xili. rr; Mark iv. rr; Luke 
viii. 10), and the word is applied only to the 
things of the kingdom of heaven which under 


the veil of parables were made known to those 
who were ready to believe, but remained still 
hidden from the unenlightened. 

In a similar sense St. Paul applies the word 
to “divine secrets,” truths unknown till God 
reveals them (1 Cor. iv. 1; xill. 2; Xiv. 2; xv. 


51). 
Thus the divine purpose of salvation 
reached to the Gentile Church at Corinth 
is called the “wisdom of God in a mystery,” 
ie. a divine secret, a truth which none could 
know till God revealed it (1 Cor. ii. 7, 10). 

The meaning of the word in the passage 
before us is best illustrated by its use in Eph. 
i. 9, ili. 4, where God’s purpose to redeem all 
nations, and gather together in one all things 
in Christ, is called “the mystery of His will,” 
and “the mystery of Christ,” because in other 
ages it was not made knownas it was revealed 
to the Apostles. 

The same purpose of redemption Jere 
viewed in its special relation to Israel—i.e. 
God’s plan of making the obduracy of Israel 
subservient to the salvation of the Gentiles— 
is “ this mystery” revealed to St. Paul, and by 
him made known to his readers, lest they 
should attribute it to their own superior wis- 
dom that they had accepted what Israel had 
refused, and so “be wise in their own con- 
ceits.” This shows that the “ brethren” ad- 
dressed are Gentiles. 


that blindness in part is happened to Israel,} 
Rather, “That hardening has come 
in part upon Israel.” Compare above 
v.7 and Mark iii. 5; Eph. iv. 18. St. Paul 
joins do pépous usually with a verb (2 Cor. 
1. 14, li. 5; Rom. xv. 15, 24). 

The hardening is not universal, but only 
“* in part,” because the “ remnant according to 
the election of grace” is not affected by it 
(vw. 7): “some of the branches” only have 
been broken off (v. 17). Nor is the hard- 
ening final: it is to continue “until the 
fulness of the Gentiles,” (i.e. their full number 
or complement, as of the Jews in v. 12) 
“shall have come in,” into that com- 
munity of the people of God, signified by 
the good olive tree, into which some of them 
have been already engrafted. On “ fulness” 
(wAnpwpua), see Note on v. 12 at the end of 
the chapter. 

The time thus indicated by St. Paul seems 
to be the same to which our Lord’s words 
point: Jerusalem shall be trodden down of 
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v. 26—28.] 


26 And so all Israel shall be saved : 
as it 1s written, £ There shall come out 
of Sion the Deliverer, and shall turn 
away ungodliness from Jacob: 


the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be 
Sulfilled (Luke xxi. 24). 


26. And so all Israel shall be saved :| The 
A. V. rightly makes this the beginning of a 
new sentence, thereby giving greater promin- 
ence to a distinct and important prophecy. 
“And so” refers to the preceding sentence 
marking the coming in of the Gentiles as the 
condition upon which will follow the salvation 
of Israel. 

As the antithesis of “the Gentiles” and 
** Israel” forbids us to interpret the latter of 
a spiritual Israel (“the Israel of God,”. Gal. vi.) 
including “ the whole people of God” (Calvin), 
so the expression “ ALL Israe/”’ being quite 
unlimited must neither be narrowed down to 
“ the remnant according to election of grace” 
(v. 7), by which the Apostle means the 
believing Jews of his own day, nor to “ the 
many thousands of Jews which believe” men- 
tioned in Acts xxi. 20, nor to the whole 
number of those who shall individually from 
time to time, even unto the end of the world, 
be turned to the Lord (Melanchthon). 
Neither on the other hand must the univer- 
sality of the expression be exaggerated so as to 
mean the whole nation without any individual 
exception. The words must be taken in their 
natural unexaggerated sense as in 1 Kings 
xii. 1, 2 Chr. xfi.1; Dan. ix. 11; thus fore- 
telling a future convers.on of the Jews, so 
universal that the separation into an “elect 
remnant” and “ the rest who were hardened” 
shall disappear, and the whole nation “ sail 
be saved,” t.e. be made partakers through 
faith in Jesus Christ of the long-promised 
salvation. 

The passage in this its natural interpreta- 
tion has no reference to the conclusions 
which some have sought to draw from it 
(1), that all men shall at last be saved 
eternally, ard (2) that the Jewish Theocracy 


_ with its Temple, Priesthood, and earthly 


kingdom shall be re-established in Jerusalem. 
“ Israel does not take in the Church, but the 
Church takes in Israel ” (Meyer). 


as it is written,| It is very possible that 
study of ancient prophecies may have been 
one mode in which St. Paul, like Daniel 
(ix. 2, 21, 22), was prepared to receive a 
revelation of the future destiny of Israel. 
We mest not, however, suppose that he here 


quotes Is. lix. 20, 21, as the source of his own’ 


rediction, but only as a confirmation of the 
atter part of it, “all Israel shall be saved.” 
The mystery which had been revealed to him 


ROMANS. XI. 


27 For this ss my covenant unto 
them, when I shall take away their 
sins. | 

28 As concerning the gospel, they 


———ee 


by the Spirit (1 Cor. ii. ro) he perceives to 
have been indicated long before in the words 
of Isaiah, ‘There shall come a Redeemer 
(Goél) for Zion, and for them that turn 
from transgression in Jacob, saith the Lord ” 
(Hebrew literally rendered): LXX, “ There 
shall come for Zion a Redeemer, and shall 
turn away ungodliness from Jacob.” St. 
Paul, quoting the LXX from memory, sub- 
stitutes “from Zion,” led to it probably by 
reminiscences of such passages as Pss, xiv. 
7,1. 2, lil. 7, cx. 2; Is. it. 3, Mic. iv. 2. The 
undesigned variation, “from Zion,” serves 
to show that the Apostle is thinking not 
of the Second Advent which must follow the 
Conversion of Israel, but of that first Advent 
in which Christ as revealed in the Gospel is 
still going forth from Jerusalem, and shall 
yet go forth in special power to redeem His 
people Israel. ‘That full restoration of Israel 
will be for the whole world the beginning of 
a ‘‘life from the dead” (v. 15). - 

and shall turn away ungodliness from 
Jacob:)| St. Paul follows the LX X, who give 
the general sense with sufficient correctness for 
his purpose; the more literal rendering (see 
note on Is. §9, 23) “and for them that 
turn from transgression in Jacob,” 
points at least as clearly to that unbelieving 

rtion of the nation whose conversion will 

ulfil the prophecy that “ a// Israel] shall be 
saved.” 

As this portion of the quotation describes 
the redeeming and converting work of Christ, 
so v. 27 shows God's forgiveness as the 
ground of the New Covenant. 


27. For this is my covenant unto them,| A 
renewal of God’s word to Abraham (Gen. 
xvil. 4) applied by [saiah (lix. 21) to the new 
covenant, which he proceeds to describe: 
“ My spirtt that ts upon thee, and my words 
which I have put in thy mouth, shall not 
depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of 
thy seed, nor out of the mouth of thy seed’s seed, 
saith the Lord, from henceforth and for ever.” 

The expression “thy seed’s seed” seems 
to show that the promise is addressed to 
Israel, which having been hitherto partly 
faithful and partly unfaithful, has now re- 
turned to its fidelity. 

For this description of the covenant St. 
Paul substitutes another taken from Is. xxvii. 
9 (Septuag.) nat rovto 7» evAoyia avrov, dray 
adéAwpat thy dyapriay avrov, “And this is 
his blessing, when I shall have taken away 
his sin,” which is more appropriate to his 
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are enemies for your sakes: but as 
touching the election, they are be- 
loved for the fathers’ sakes. 


ROMANS. XI. 


[v. 29—3. 


oO For as ye in times past have 


not ‘believed God, yet have now !0r. | 


obtained mercy through their un- 


29 For the gifts and calling of belief: 


God are without repentance. 


31 Even so have these also now 


present purpose as containing a promise that 
the sins of Isrgel shall be taken away. 

See notes on Is. xxvii. 9, and compare 
Jer. xxxi. 31-34. 

The fulfilment of St. Paul’s prediction must 
be regarded as still future. being the last 
step in the universal diffusion of Christianity, 
and the prelude to Christ’s second coming 
(Meyer). 

28-32. The present alienation of Israel in 
contrast with God's unchanging promise to 
their fathers (28, 29) is part of the method 
by which He will extend His mercy to 
all nations, and so at last include both 
Jew and Gentile in one common salvation 
(30-32). 

28. As concerning the gospel, they are enemies | 
i.e. enemies of God, treated by Him as ene- 
mies and shut out for atime from His mercy: 
and this is “for your sakes,’ that you may 
receive that mercy from which they for their 
disobedience have been excluded. This pas- 
sive sense of “ enemies,” i.c. hated by God, is 
Necessary as answering to “ de/oved” in the 
parallel clause. In what sense God hates the 
sinner, sce in the note on v. ro. 

but as touching the election,| Meyer, follow- 
ing Ewald, argues that “ the election” having 
been defined in wv. 5-7 as “the remnant 
according to election of grace” must retain 
that meaning here: “but in regard to the 
election, that chosen remnant is a living 
witness that Israel is still beloved of God.” 

This concrete sense of “ the election” is, how- 
ever, found only in v. 7, where it is explained 
by the context: and the usual interpretation, 
“as concerning God's choice of Israel to be 
his people ’--answers better to the previous 
clause “as concerning the gospel.” ‘The mean- 
ing then is, “ If we look at the Divine election 
of Israel, wherein God chose not a mere 
remnant, but the people at large, they are still 
“beloved for the fathers’ sakes,” because from 
them the promised blessing was transmitted 
to their children according to the form of the 
covenant—" to thee and to thy seed” (Calvin): 
compare Luke i. 54, 55. 


29. The last thought is now confirmed by 
“an axiom truly apostolic” (Bengel) concern- 
ing the unchangeable nature of God’s purpose. 
His acts of grace, His gifts or favours freely 
granted (yapiopara), and especially His call- 
Ing, are “aquithout repentance.” ‘The word 
thus happily rendered means either “that is 


not repented of” (Plato, Legg. ix. 866, E.) 
or, “that cannot be repented of” (Polyb. xxiv. 
12, Ir): compare 2 Cor. vii. ro. 

Godet interprets “the gifts of God” of 
the moral and intellectual qualities with which 
Israel was specially endowed for its peculiar 
mission to the world: but his argument that 
the word (yapicparu) “ usually has this sense 
in St. Paul’s Epistles” is not well founded, and 
his interpretation itself is fanciful: see note 
ON xapiopa, i. 10. 


30-32. The general truth alleged in v. 
29 is corroborated by an explanation of the 
manner in which it will be realised in this 
particular instance. 

The course of God’s Providence towards 
Gentiles and Jews is summed up ina series of 
comparisons and contrasts, which are made 
more striking by close and continued parallel- 
isms, the antithesis ‘ disobedience — mercy” 
being thrice repeated in the three verses 30- 
32 (Forbes). 


30. For as ye in times past have not believed 
God, do'c.} Rather, “ For as ye in times past 
obeyed not God, yet have now obtained 
mercy by their disobedienoe, even so 
have these also now been disobedient, 
that by the meroy bestowed on you 
they may also thomselves odtain mercy.” 

The former disobedience of the Gentiles 
(i 18 ff.) ought to repress all uncharitable 

eelings in regard to the present disobedience 

of the Jews, more especially as their disobedi- 
ence has been made the occasion of God’s 
mercy to the Gentiles. 

The Apostle describes in v. 30 the past 
and present relations of Gentile and Jew, and 
compares them in v. 31 with their present 
and future relations. 

The comparison involves also a difference, 
for while in each case “ disobedience” is over- 
come by “ mercy” there is a direct contrast in 
the means employed: “ mercy” to the Gen- 
tiles results from “ disobedience” in the Jews, 
“ mercy” to the Jews is to be the result of 
“mercy” already bestowed upon the Gentiles: 
compare xv. 9. The order of the words in 
the Greek (for which compare 2 Cor. xii. 7) 
admits, but does not require, a different con- 
struction of wv. 31: “Even so have these 
also now been disobedient, because of the 
mercy bestowed on you.” But the parallel 
clauses are in this way less perfectly balanced 
than in the order of A.V. retained above. 
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Vv. 32—34.] 201 
ror, not "believed, that through your of the wisdom and knowledge of God’? 

mercy they also may obtain mercy. _ how unsearchable are his judgments, 
fOr, skut = 32, For God hath 'concluded them and his ways past finding Sue! 
pa all in unbelief, that he might have 34 *For who hath known the (Js. 10.73 


mercy upon all. mind of the Lord? or who hath 13. 2 Cor 


33 O the depth of the riches both 


been his counsellor ? 


32. For God bath concluded them all in 
unbelief,| Rather, “For God shut them all 
up to disobedience.” The final proof that 
God will have mercy on Israel is that this 
is in accordance with and part of the uni- 
versal plan of His salvation. By “ them all” 
the Apostle denotes all of whom he has 
been speaking, ic. both Jews and Gentiles in 
the same natural and unexaggerated sense in 
which he spoke of “all Israe]” in wv. 26. 
Doctrinal motives for unduly limiting or 
extending the application are excluded by the 
consideration “that the universality of the 
Divine purpose of redemption (comp. 1 Tim. 
ti. 4), and the sufficiency of the redemption 
actually wrought for the justification of all 
(v. 18), do not exclude its partial non- 
realisation at last through the fault of the 
individuals concerned ” (Meyer). 

The meaning of the phrase “ concluded” or 
“shut up to disobedience” is best seen in 
the passages where the Septuagint has the same 
Greek verb: Ps. xxxi. 8,‘ And bast not shut 
me up into the band of the enemy,” Ps. \xxviii. 50, 
“but gave their life (LXX, ‘cattle’) over to 
the pestilence.” \b. vu. 62, “He gave bis 
people over also unto the sword.” 

In accordance with these passages, and 
with St. Paul's own usage (Gal. iii. 22), 
God is represented as giving over all men, 
both Jews and Gentiles, to disobedience, with- 
out power of escape: a bold and striking 
declaration of God's all-ruling Providence, 
forcing even sin into the service of His mercy. 

There are various modes of softening the 
expression : ¢g. that of Chrysostom and other 
Greek Fathers, that God convicted them all of 
disobedience; and that of Diodorus in the 
Catena, that God did not cause the disobe- 
dience, but only permitted it through the ex- 
ercise of man’s free will. But St. Paul’s 
language means more than this: God's Pro- 
vidence places man in such circumstances that 
the perversity of his will shows itself in actual 
disobedience. This has been fully proved in 
regard to the Heathen in i. 24, 26, 28, and in 
regard to those who were under the law in 
ch. ii. and ch. vii. ‘“ We ought to add that 
in both cases the latent sin had manifested 
itself freely and actively, before taking the 
form of a judgment from God ” (Godet). 

Instead therefore of trying to weaken the 
real force of the Apostle’s language, it is far 
better to fix our thoughts on the glorious 


vindication of God’s severity which is shown in 
the gracious purpose that it is intended to serve. 


that be might bave mercy upon all.) Rather, 
“upon them all,” meaning, as in the former 
clause, the definite whole (rovs wavras) made 
up of “the fulness of the Gentiles” and “ all 
Israel ;” see note at the end. To “ save 
mercy” means to make them partakers of 
that “ common salvation” (Jude 3), which is 
emphatically a dispensation of mercy, as is 
shown in vv. 30, 31. 

“God by His ineffable wisdom so disposes 
and controls the affairs of men, that there is 
no part of mankind that is not involved in 
sin; not that He is the cause of sin in any, but 
that for a tume He suffers men to fall by their 
own sinfulness, in order that when they have 
discovered their error they may feel that they 
have been saved, not by their own merit, but 
by the free mercy of God, that they may not 
grow arrogant. And in the meantime, while 
doing this, He is so far from suggesting evil 
to any one, that by His goodness He marvel- 
lously turns the evils of others to our good. 
But perhaps we are entering too deep into the 
recesses of this mystery, for a man speaking 
to men. 

‘‘Amazement comes over me as I contem- 
plate the ineffable method of God's counsel ; 
and since I cannot explain it, I would fain 
exclaim, O the depth of His superabounding 
wisdom!” (Erasmus.) 


83-36. The glorious truth declared in 
v. 32 forces from the Apostle’s heart an ex- 
clamation of adoring wonder, which forms a 
noble conclusion to the great argument of the 
Epistle. The wrath “revealed from heaven 
against all unrizhteousness” (i. 18), has given 
place to the mercy which embraces all the 
nations of the earth. 


33. Othe depth of the riches both of the wise 
dom and knowledge of God!] Rather, “O the 
depth of the riches and wisdom and knowledge 
of God.” ‘This construction, adopted by Ori- 
gen, Chrysostom, and other Greek Fathers, is 
commended by its greater simplicity, and by 
the fact that, after quoting, in v. 34, a passage 
from Isaiah (xl. 13) which illustrates God’s 
wisdom and knowledge, St. Paul adds, in wv. 
35, a passage from Job (xli. 11) which refers 
to the riches of 

“ Depth” is frequently found in the Greek 
classics as an attribute of “ riches” (Soph. 
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35 Or who hath first given to 
him, and it shall be recompensed 
unto him again ? 


ROMANS. XI. 


[v. 35 —36. 


6 For of him, and through him, 
and to him, are all things: to whom 
be glory for ever. Amen. 


‘ Ajax,’ 130), and also of “ quisdom” and “ know- 
ledse” (schylus, ‘Sept. c. Theb.’ 578 ; 
Pindar, ‘ Nem.,’ iv. 7; Plato, ‘ Theat.’ p. 183, 
E.). As applied to the latter words here, it 
denotes nc t “ unfathomable mystery,” but only 
“inexhaustible fulness,” 

The true distinction between “ dnowledge” 
and “ wisdom” is briefly indicated by Theo- 
doret: ‘‘ He foreknew these things from the 
beginning, and having foreknown them, He 
arranged (a@xovdunoe) them wisely.” Bp. 
Lightfoot remarks on Col. ii. 3: ‘“ While 
yvons is simply intuitive, codia iS ratiocina- 
tive also. While yvaors applies chiefly to the 
apprehension of truths, copia superadds the 
power of reasoning about them and tracing 
their relations.” To complete the distinction, 
we must add that while “ knowledge” is 
theoretical, ** wisdom” is practical, and while 
‘“‘ knowledge " is purely sntellectual, “* wisdom ” 
is also moral, and for that reason is both the 
most perfect of mental gifts (Aristotle, ‘ Nic. 
Eth.’ vi. 10) and the queen of all virtues 
(Cicero, ‘de Off.’ i. 43). In the present con- 
text yya@ous seems to refer especially to God's 
foreknowledge of the free determinations of 
man's will, both in individuals and in nations: 
while god@ia denotes the admirable skill with 
which He includes man’s free actions in His 
plan, and transforms them into so many 
means for the accomplishment of His good 


purpose (Godet). 


bow unsearchable are bis judgments,| 
According to Mever God’s “judgments” are 
the determinate purposes which His “ qwis- 
dom” sets before Him, and for the attainment 
of which His “ power” is exerted. “ His 
qways” are the particular courses which His 
“knowledee™ discerns to be the best in 
which His “ power” can work. 

Tholuck reverses this view: the “judgments” 
are the decisions ofthe Divine noq/ledge, and 
the “ways” are the methods which God’s 
wisdom adopts for realising those decisions. 

It seems simpler and truer to say that 
hknowledze and wisdom are combined both in 
forming the judgments, and choosing the ways 
to accomplish them. 

To man’s natural reason these “judgments” 
of God are unsearchable as the great deep 
(Ps. xxxvi. 6; compare Job xi. 7), and “ His 
ways past finding out” (Job ix. 10; compare 
Eccles. vill. 16, 17: “because though a man 
labour to seek it out, yet be shall not find it; 
yea farther ; though a wise man think to know 
it, yet shall be not be able to find it.’’) 

In the contemplation of “judgments” and 


“ quays,” which thus pass man’s understanding, 
the Apostle is forced to exclaim, “O the depth 
of... the wisdom and knowledge of God!” 

St. Augustine often uses this passage as if 
it were equivalent to ix. 20, ‘ Nay but, O man, 
who art thou that replest against God.” He 
thus silences all objection to his own predes- 
tinarian doctrines, such as that of the damna- 
tion of infants dying unbaptized : Sermon 294, 
§ 7: compare Serm. 15, § 3, and 27,§ 7. But 
this passage is not a denunciation ot presump- 
tuous objections against the wisdom and good- 
ness of God’s Aidden ways: it is an outburst 
of wonder and delight in contemplating a 
glorious revelation of wisdom and goodness 
surpassing all that the heart of man could 
have conceived. 


34, 35. St. Paul now justifies the wonder- 
ing exclamations of v.33 by passages of the 
Old Testament which illustrate the knowledge 
and wisdom and riches of God, the order of 
the three ideas in v. 33 being here inverted, 
as is very usual, so as to bring the last 
thought into immediate connexion with its 
own illustration. 


34. who hath known the mind of the Lord ¥] 
The A.V.—“ Who hath directed the Spirit of 
the Lord”’—is closer to the Hebrew. See 
note on Is. xl. 13. But the Septuagint, 
which St. Paul follows, sufficiently preserves 
the general thought that the Divine intelli- 
gence is incomprehensible and immeasurable 
to man. See 1 Cor. i. 16, and compare 
Judith viii. 13, 14; Wisdom, ix. 17. 

‘“‘O the depth of the knowledge of God!” 
For who can measure the mind (vovyv) which 
is the organ of that knowledge (yvacews). 


or who hath been his counsellor?) 1s not 
His wisdom all His own, admitting no aid 
nor counsel from beings of inferior faculties ? 


35. Or who hath first given to him, and it 
shall be recompensed unto him again?| See note 
on Job xli. rr. The Septuagint is here quite 
erroneous, and St. Paul setting it aside gives 
the sense of the Hebrew correctly but freely : 
“Or who hath first given to him, and 
shall be repaidagain?” Herein is shown 
“the depth of the riches of God,” that no gift of 
His is a requital of benefits first conferred 
on Him, but all are of His own free grace 
and overflowing bounty. The Apostle here 
once more touches the root of Jewish error, 
the self-righteous notion of earning God’s 
favour by previous merit. 


36. The reason why none can make 
God his debtor is that all things are “from 
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him” as their first cause (1 Cor. viii. 6) and 
“through bim” as the ever present agent 
who still “ qworketb all in all” (1 Cor. xii. 6 ; 
Heb. ii. 10), and “unto Aim,” as their final 
cause in whom all reach the end and per- 
fection of their being. 


Of these three clauses the first and second 
might be referred to the Father and the Son 
respectively, but the third “unto 4:72” cannot 
seam refer to the Spirit as a distinct 

erson. We must understand all three of 
God the Father, or rather of the whole God- 
head, as in v. 33. 

The Doxology then follows as a noble 


conclusion to St. Paul’s great argument; it 
stands in simple grandeur, like one of the 
Patriarch’s pillars (Gen. xxviii. 18 ; xxxv. 11) 
set up in remembrance of some special revela- 
tion of the goodness and majesty of God. 


to whom, doc.) “To him be the glory 
for ever. Amen.” 

“ As the rivers return again to the place 
whence they came, they all come from the sea, 
and they all run into the sea again: soall our 
store as it issued at first from the foun ain of 
His grace, so should it fall at last into the 
ocean of His glory” (Bp. Sanderson, Serm. 
on Rom. xv. 6). 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on vv. 7, 9, 12, 13, 32. 


7. erwpabéncav. The Verb is used only 
once in the LXX, Job xvii. 7, merapwvra of 
SPOaApoi pov, where the Hebrew is 3 
“to be feeble” or “dim,” as a lamp. 

The real root wa@pos was the name of a 
stone used for statuary (Ammonius, Valckn. 
Animadv. p. 169). It was also applied to 
“callus”: Aristot. Hist. Anim. III. xix. 9, 
Syropevoy Sé yiveras rd alua cv r@~ Gwpari rVvoP, 
éx 8€ rov mvov mapos. Hence rwpdw and 
mapwors were used by medical writers, e.g. 
Dioscorides, to describe the formation of 
callus in the re-union of broken bones; see 
Liddell and Scott. The Adjective mwpds 
appears to be an invention of the grammarians 
(Fritzsche). 


9. The Hebrew means literally: “ Be their 
table before them for a snare, and to them at 
ease for a trap.” 

The LXX render Tewm@jrw 4 rpamrela 
av’rwy évwmiov avtav eis mayida Kai eis avra- 
qodogww Kat eis oxavdadoy. 

St. Paul, quoting freely from memory, for 
€veonov avtayv puts avrois at the end, inserts 
cai eis Onpav, and changes the order of the 
two last clauses, reading xai eis oxavdadoy 
cai eis avranosopa avrois. 

12. yrrmpa. The word is found once in 
the LXX, Is. xxx. 8, of 8€ veavirxoi €covras 
eis yrrnpa, and in 1 Cor. vi. 7, dAws Wrrnpa. 
In Isaiah the Heb. DID? is rendered by Fiirst, 
Ewald, Delitzsch, Gesenius, &c., “for tri- 
bute,” which is its usual meaning: the LXX 
(follcwed by A. V. dtscomfited), render it in 
this one passage as if it were derived from 
DDD “to melt away: ” though this interpreta- 
tion may be incorrect, the sense in which they 
used yrrnpa is obviously that of the Joss and 
diminution which an army sustains by defeat. 

That St. Paul here uses the word (qrrnpa) 
as meaning “diminution,” is clear from the 
autithesis to tAnpwpa, which means the “ com- 
plement,” or full number. See Bp. Lightfoot, 


Colossians, p. 323, who shows that in this 
passage mAnpwpya has its usual meaning ‘the 
full number,’ ‘the whole body’ (whether the 
whole absolutely, or the whole relatively to 
God’s purpose), of whom only a part had 
been hitherto gathered into the Church. 

13. yap DFGL 17, 37 Vul., Goth., Pp. gr. 
et lat. 

dé A B x P 47, Cop, Syr. utr.. Memph., 
Arm., Theodoret (some MSS), Damasc., 
Lachm., Treg., Tisch. 8, Meyer, who remarks, 
“With such divided testimony, 8¢ is the 
best supported, and to be preferred; it came 
to be glossed by more definite particles.” 

Ib. pev ody Lachm., Tisch. and (doubt- 
fully) Tregelles, with preponderance of ex- 
ternal authority. 


32. rovs mavras. This expression has, of 
course, the same meaning and extent in both 
clauses. Meyer supposes it to denote all 
eles and Gentiles not only “in the gross” 

ut “ jointly and severally,” so as to include 
“each single member of the collective whole.” 
This however is precisely what would have 
been expressed by mavras, without the 
Article: whereas rovs mavras is used “ with 
pointed reference to the whole viewed in the 
mass” (Rev. T. S. Green, ‘Grammar of New 
Testament Dialect.’ iv. § 4). 

Some interpret the passage of the fimal sal- 
vation of all men: but inaccordance with the 
meaning of “ mercy” in vv. 30, 31, to “ bave 
mercy upon them all” can only mean to 
bring them all, Jews as well as Gentiles, into 
the Church of Christ on earth: ‘“ One thing 
only St. Paul here teaches: it is that at the 
close of the history of mankind upon this 
earth there will be an economy of grace in 
which salvation shall be extended to all the 
nations living here below, and that this mag- 
nificent result will be the effect of the hum- 
bling dispensations through which the two 
portions of humanity, Jews and Gentiles, shall 
successively have passed” (Godet). 
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CHAPTER XII. 


I God's mercies must move us to please God. 
No man must think toowcell of himself, 6 

t attend every one on thai calling wherein 

he ts placed. 9 Love, and many other duties, 
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[v. 3. 
are required of us. 19 Revenge is specially 
Sorbidden. 


BESEECH you therefore, breth- 
ren, by the mercies of God, 
that ye present your bodies a living 


CuHap. XII.—Hory LIvInG, 


St. Paul now passes from the main argu- 
ment of the Epistle to practical exhortations 
based upon the preceding doctrines. 

Melanchthon thought that in the following 
chapters Christian duties are classified in a 
formal scheme, as moral (xii.), political (xiii.), 
and ecclesiastical (xiv.-xv. 12). 

But the Apostle’s thoughts seem rather to 
flow on in a natural order, of which the 
general course can easily be traced. He 
begirs by requiring personal consecration to 
God’s service (xii. 1, 2), and from this inmost 
centre of the spiritual life he follows out its 
manifold development in Christian graces (xii. 
3-21) and civil duties (xiii. 1-10), enforcing 
his exhortations by the prospect of the coming 
day of the Lord (xiii. 11-14). 

“It will be observed how comprehensively 
he surveys the whole range of human action 
and conduct. He starts from the considera- 
tion of men as constituting ‘many members 
in one body,’ and he proceeds to direct them 
in their various offices. He passes in review 
the private and public duties to which they 
might be called—ministering, teaching, ex- 
horting, giving, ruling and obeying; he 
depicts the spirit of the Christian in business 
and in rest, in joy and in sorrow, in hope and 
in tribulation, towards friends and towards 
enemies, in peace and in wrath: and he lays 
down the Christian principles of civil govern- 
ment and civil obedience. It is a picture of 
life in its lenzth and breadth, and even in all 
its lizhts and shadows, transfigured, as the 
landscape by the sun, under the renovating 
influence of those spiritual rays of love which 
illuminated and warmed the Apostle’s soul” 
(Wace, ‘Christianity and Morality,’ p. 147). 

1, 2. THE LIVING SACRIFICE. The 
Apostle begins with tender entreaty, and 
in the fulness of divine grace just unfolded 
finds the strongest motive by which he can 
“beseech” his * brethren” to consecrate both 
body (v. 1) and mind (v. 2) to a holy 
obedience: compare 2 Cor. x. 1. 

The word “therefore” connects this chap- 
ter immediately with the last, as in Eph. iv. 1, 
where the course of thought and mode of 
transition are very similar. But it is equally 
true that the Apostle bases his exhortation 
to holiness upon the doctrines of grace set 
forth at large in the whole preceding argu- 
ment of the Epistle, which culminates in the 


declaration of God’s all-embracing mercy in 
xi, 32. 

by the mercies of God,| The mercy (dos) 
so often spoken of in ch. xi., as embracing both 
Jew and Gentile in a common salvation, is here 
described by a stronger word in the plural 
number, expressing the tenderest compassion 
as shown in manifold forms (oixtippov), a 
word very frequent in the LX X (2 Sam. xxiv. 
11; Ps. li. 1; Neh. ix. 19, 27, 28, 31). 


present] sapacrioa, a proper term for 
bringing an offering to the Lord (Lev. xvi. 73 
Luke ii. 22; Col. 1. 22, 28). 


your bodies| The body is claimed first for 
God’s service, because there was great need 
to warn new converts from heathenism 
against sins of the flesh: compare 1 Thess. 
iv. 3. That the Roman Christians had need 
of such exhortation, is clear from vi. 12, 13, 
19). 

a living sacrifice,| The sanctification of the 
outward part of man, which is a true sacri- 
fice, is beautifully represented under the 
symbols of sacrificial worship. The language 
is most appropriate ; for the sincere worship- 
per, whether Gentile or Jew, saw in the sacri- 
fice which he presented on the altar a symbol 
of his own self-devotion. This symbolic 
purpose determined the choice of the proper 
material for an altar-sacrifice: it must repre- 
sent the offerer’s /i/e. 

For this reason, in all the chief sacrifices 
it must be itself a /iaing creature: and in 
every case, without exception, it must be the 
offerer’s own lawful property, the fruit of his 
life work, and also fit, as fuod, for the support 
of bis life. In presenting such a sacrifice the 
worshipper was presenting a portion of bis 
own life asa symbol of the whole. Compare 
Kurtz, ‘Sacrificial Worship of the Old 
Testament,” p. 60, &c. 

This idea of the devotion of the offerer’s 
life was most strikingly embodied in the 
continual Burnt-offering (Ex. xxix. 38-42; 
Num. xxviii. 3), the flesh of which was 
all given over to the sacred fire of the 
altar, and thence ascended in its purified 
essence as a sweet-smelling savour to Jehovah: 
so must the Christian offer his body to the 
inward refining fire of the Holy Ghost, that 
it may be made a sacrifice acceptable to God 
(Kurtz, p. 162). 

But how “a /iving sacrifice”? The sancti- 
fied body might be called “ a Lving sacrifice,” 


v. 2.] 


sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
which ts your reasonable service. 

2 And be not conformed to this 
world: but be ye transformed by 


because its natural life is not consumed in 
the offering like that of an ordinary sacrifice. 
But that St. Paul has a deeper meaning is 
proved by the parallel passage, vi. 13, 
“present (mapaornoare, A.V. ‘ yiehl’) your- 
selves unto God as alive from the dead.” 
There is in every sacrifice a death, and in this 
sacrifice a death unto sin, out of which there 
arises a new life of righteousness tinto God. 
Thus the “ diving sacrifice” is that in which, 
though the natural life is not lost, a new life 
of holiness is gained: compare vi. 13. 

The fire of this offering, as Chrysostom 
says, ‘“‘needs no wood or fuel laid beneath, 
but lives of itself, and does not burn up the 
sacrifice, but rather gives it life.” 

This consecration of the body is prepara- 
tory to its final redemption. 


acceptable unto God,| Literally, “ well 

easing to God ”: compare Wisdom iv. 10; 

hil. iv. 18; Coll. iii. 20. 

ewbich is your reasonable service.) An appo- 
sition to the sentence “present your bodies a 
living sacrifice.” 

The sanctitication of the body, though in 
the truest sense a sacrifice, is not, like the 
symbolical sacrifice, an outward act of 
religious uP (Aarpeia): the self-dedica- 
tion is an act of the mind or reason (Adyos), 
and in this sense “a@ reasonable service.” 

St. Pual thus teaches his readers, who 
might miss the external pomp of Pagan or 
Jewish sacrificial worship, that they had 
gained something far better by becoming 
Christians. ‘ Your worship,” he means, “ is 
of a higher order, the worship of your reason: 
each of you for himself can now present a 
sacrifice in the highest sense “holy, acceptable 
to God”; each can be himself a priest serving 
God with a spiritual worship. 

In ‘ The Testament of the Twelve Patri- 
archs,’ p. 547, the angels are said to offer “an 
unbloody and reasonable (Aoy:« jv) offering.” 


2. Sanctification must extend to man’s 
whole nature, and include both separation 
from all that is unholy, and an inward change 
in the man himself. 


be not conformed to this world:] Or, 
‘fashion not yourselves like unto this world’ 
ae Lara 
he Jews distinguished the times before 
and after the expected coming of their 
Messiah as “ this world (aiwy, age),”’ and “ the 
avorld to come,” 


Our Lord Himself and His disciples 
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the renewing of your mind, that 
ye may prove what is that good, 
and acceptable, and perfect, will of 


God. 


applied the same names to the times before 
and after his Second Advent, including the 
persons and the general state of things 
proper to “ this world” and ‘the world to 
come.” ‘* The prince of this world” is Satan, 
and “the children of this world” are the 
wicked: “¢o deliver us from this present 
avicked world” (Gal. i. 4) was the purpose of 
Christ’s death. The Christian therefore 
must not in his daily life (mark the Present 
Tenses) be of the same fashion ocvoynuari- 
(eobe) with “ this world,” as he was formerly 
when living “after the flesh.” (viii. 12): but 
on the contrary he must be undergoing a 
thorough transformation (perapoppovade) by 
the renewing of his mind, which ceases to be 
“ the mind of the flesh” (Col. ii. 18), and under 
the influence of the Holy Ghost (Tit. it. 5) 
is renewed day by day (2 Cor. iv. 16) “unto 
knowledge” (Col. iil. 10). 

This work of God’s Spirit does not exclude 
the co-operation of man’s will, which is pre- 
supposed in the exhortation “ be ye trans- 
formed.” On the difference between oyjua, 
the fleeting figure or fashion, and popdn, the 
essential organic form, see notes on ii. 20, 
1 Pet. i. 14, and 1 Cor, vii. 31 (“the fashion 
of this world passeth away”), and Bp. Light- 
foot’s Dissertation on Phil. 1. 6, 7. 

that ye may prove] ‘The unrenewed mind 
cannot “ prove what 65 the will of God,” i.e. 
assay (Soxiud{ev) or discern by practical ex- 
perience what God wills (Eph. v. 10): to do 
this is the end for which St. Paul would 
have his readers transformed by the renewal 
of the mind. 


that good, and acceptable, and perfect, will 
of God.| Read, the good, &c. It has been 
proposed to render the passage as follows: 
“the will of God, namely that which is good, 
and well pleasing, and perfect.” But this 
construction is, at least, uncommon in the 
N. T. 

The objections urged against the A. V. 


are 

(1) That the expression “ acceptable will 
of God” is unintelligible, (2) that it is mere 
tautology. 

(1) What, it is asked, is the meaning of 
“‘ acceptable” as applied to “ the will”? To 
whom is the will acceptable? 

The answer is that ‘‘the will ” (rd deAnua) 
means not the faculty, as the objection im- 
plies, but its object, what God wills : and this 
object is “acceptable” or well-pleasing 
(evdperrov) to God who wills it. There is 
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Gr. to 
sobriety. 


3 For I say, through the grace 
given unto me, to every man that is 
among you, not to think of himself 
more highly than he ought to think ; 
but to think 'soberly, according as 
God hath dealt to every man the 
measure of faith. 

4 For as we have many members 


an evident reference to the words in v. 1, 
“a sacrifice acceptable unto God.’ ‘The same 
word (evapecroyv) is used in Wisdom ix. 10 
(‘that I may know what is pleasing unto 
thee’). 

(2) It would be tautology to state as a 
general abstract proposition that what God 
wills is acceptable or well-pleasing to Him: 
but St. Paul is speaking of a particular 
object of God's will, the sanctification of His 
people (1 Thess. iv. 3); and this the Apostle 
describes, with an emphatic accumulation 
and climax of epithets as “ good, and accept- 
able, and perfect.” 


3-21. CHRISTIAN GRACES. 


The general idea of consecration to God’s 
service is now carried out into particular 
duties, bezinning with the right exercise of 
special gifts in the Church (vv. 3-8): the first 
place is here given to humility or sober- 
mindedness as essential to Christian unity. 


3. For I say, through the grace given unto 
me,| The close connexion with vv. 1, 2, 
indicated in the word “for,” lies in the 
thought that humility is the immediate effect 
of self-surrender to God. 

St. Paul speaks with authority through the 
grace given unto him, to make him the 
Apostle of the Gentiles (i. 5). 


to every man that ts among you,| ‘The sense 
of these emphatic words must be sought in the 
context, which shows that the Apostle’s pre- 
cept is expressly meant to include, in its uni- 
versality, those whose special spiritual gifts 
had yained for them influence or office in the 
Church at Rome (compare v. 6). St. Paul, 
it seems, either knew that there had been, or 
feared that there might be the same spiritual 
presumption at Rome as at Corinth, whence 
he was writing. 


not to think of himself more highly than he 
ought to think;| The play on words in the 
Greek has a force which can hardly be 
imitated: “not to be high minded above 
a right mind, but to be of a mind to be 
sober minded, according as God hath dealt 
toeach a measure of faith.” 

The last clause fixes the standard by which 
a man who has “a mind to be sober 
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[v. 3—6. 


in one body, and all members have 
not the same office : 

5 So we, being many, are one 
body in Christ, and every one mem- 
bers one of another. 

6 Having then gifts differing ac- 
cording to the grace that is given 
to us, whether prophecy, Jet us pro- 


minded” must judge of himself. We learn 
from it that faith is a gift of God, given in 
different measures, according to the men 
of each man's nature and the work to whi 
God calls him, and that, as the receptive 
faculty, faith reulates and measures all the 
powers of the spiritual man. “ [n proportion 
as the faith of individuals is more or less 
living, practical, active, operative in this or 
that direction, contemplative, or entering into 
outward life in oratory, action, and so forth, 
they have to measure accordingly the position 
and task that befit them in the Church” 
(Meyer). The emphatic position of exact, 
gives prominence to the idea of diversity 
between one man and another: 1 Cor. ili. 5; 
Vil. 17. 

4, 5. For as we have many members in 
one body, Qo'c.] Translate: “For just as 
in one body we save many members, and 
the members have not all the same office: 
80 are we the many one body in Christ, 
and severally members one of another.” 

The reason why each must judge of him- 
self according to the measure of faith dealt 
to him by God, is that the Church, like 
our own y, consists of many members 
having different functions to perform. 

As the many members are one bedy in the 
man, so the multitude of believers “ are one 
body in Christ.” Thus Christ is here pre 
sented not as the head to which the other 
members are subject (as in Eph. i. 223 Iv. 15 
&c.), but as the living Person uniting an 
animating the whole body: compare 1 Cor. 
xii. 12, 

From this unity of the whole follows the 
mutual dependence of the parts: belonging 
all to one body, they severally belong one to 
another. This thought, not expressed in 
v. 4, is added in the application of the 
figure, to enforce the duty of believers to 
work together, each in his proper sphere, for 
the common welfare of the Church. Com- 
pare Eph. iv. 25. 


6-8. The thought that “the members 
have not all the same office” is now 
applied in detail to the Church. 

The construction of the sentence is a little 
obscured by extreme brevity, but the meane 
ing is rightly brought out in the A. V. 
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phesy according to the proportion of 
faith ; 

7 Or ministry, let us wait on our 
ministering : or he that teacheth, on 


8 Or he that exhorteth, on exhor- 
tation: he that 'giveth, /et him do it 'Or, tm- 
'with simplicity; he that ruleth, tor, Ase 
with diligence; he that sheweth 


teaching ; | 


The “gifts” (cf. v.15) vary as the grace 
of God, ot which they are effects, is manifold 
(1 Pet. iv. 10). They are special qualities 
and powers imparted by the One Spirit, who 
also directs the diversity of their operations 
to one end. “ Most frequently it is a natural 
talent that the Spirit of God appropriates, 
increasing its power and sanctifying its use” 
(Godet). 

The first four gifts here named are con- 
nected with special offices. 

Prophecy in the Christian Church was a 
gift whereby the mind, enlightened and ex- 
alted by the Spirit of revelation, was able to 
declare the purposes of God, and to foretell 
future events (Acts xi. 28; xx. 235 xxl. 4, 
11), as well as to unfold the deep mys- 
teries of the Christian faith, and clothe its 
moral precepts in words of wisdom and 
power not of man’s teaching. ‘The prophets 
were estcemed next in dignity to the Apostles. 
(1 Cor. xii. 28; Eph. fil. 5; Iv. rr.) 

St. Paul prescribes that the prophets should 
exercise their gift “ according to the proportion 
oftheir faith:” these words evidently refer 
to v. 3, and mean that the prophets should 
utter neither more nor less than the re- 
velation received by their measure of faith, 
without exaggeration, display, or self-seeking. 

“The rule of faith,” “the general analogy 
of revealed truth.” and all similar renderings 
which make “ faith” mean that which is to 
be believed, are unsuited to the context and 
otherwise untenable. 


7. ministry,) The word dcaxovia, meaning 
“active service,” has wide and varied applica- 
tions. It often includes all ministration or 
office in the Christian Church (Acts i. 17, 
25; XX. 243 xxl. 19; Rom. xi. 13; 2 Cor. iii. 
8,9; iV. 15 v.18; Vi. 33 xt 83 Eph. iv. 12; 
1 Tim. i. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 3, 11). But as 
“there are differences of administrations” (1 
Cor. xii. 5) the word is also applied in more 
limited senses, as for example, to “the minis- 
tration of the word” (Acts vi. 4), and very 
frequently to the ministration of alms (Acts 
Vi. 15 x1 293 xii. 25; Rom. xv. 31; 1 Cor. 
xvi. 1§; 2 Cor. vill. 4; ix. 1, 12, 13. 

Since in this passage St. Paul is* speaking 
of various special gifts, and distinguishes 
“ ministry” from prophecy, teaching, and 
exhortation, the word must be taken in a 
limited sense, as service in things temporal 
and external, such as the wants of the poor, 
the sick, and the stringer. 


mercy, with cheerfulness. 


As in Acts vi. men “ full of the Holy Ghost 
and wisdom” are to be set over “ the daily 
ministration” of alms, so here “ ministry” or 
“ diaconate ” is a “ gif?.” 

Compare 1 Tim. iii. 8, 12, and x Pet. iv. 
11, which latter passage is very like this in 
sense and construction. 


let us wait on our ministering:| This is a 
fair paraphrase and completion of the sense; 
the words in the Greek are simply ‘‘in the 
ministry,” meaning ‘ Let us keep within our 
proper ministry, and be wholly occupied 
therein.” Comp. 1 Tim. iv. 15, “ give thyself 
avholly to them” (év rovras tv A). 


or be that teacheth,| The teacher’s gift lies 
in an enlightened understanding and a faculty 
of clear exposition: he uses “the word of 
wisdom” or “the word of knowledge” to 
arranze, develope, and enforce truths pre- 
viously revealed. In 1 Cor. xii. 28, he is 
ranked next after apostles and prophets. 


8. or be that exhorteth,) “Teaching ad- 
dresses itself to the understanding, exsortation 
to the heart and will” (Philippi). “ Exborta- 
tion” was especially used in the early Church 
as in the Synagogue (Luke iv. 20; Acts xiii. 
15; Justin Martyr ‘ Apol.’ i. c. 87) to impress 
the lessons of Scripture upon the conscience, 
will, and affections. 

The possessor of this, or either of the pre- 
ceding gifts, is bidden to occupy himself in 
the province thus marked out for him, and be 
content therewith. 

be that giveth, let him do it with simplicity ;} 
From gifts that qualify for special offices 
in the Church St. Paul passes to others of a 
more general nature. 

The first, almsgiving (Eph. iv. 28; 1 Tim. 
vi. 18), is to be practised “in simplicity” or 
singleness of heart, without ostentation or 
any seltish aim (Eph. vi. 5; Col. iii. 22), 

“ Liberality,” though not expressed in the 
word (dmrAdrnte), is essentially connected with 
this single-mindedness. It need not seem 
strange that a gift of the Spirit is required 
for the right use of riches, if we remember 
our Lord’s teaching (Matt. vi. 3; xix. ar). 


be that ruleth,|) Literally, “he that pre- 
sideth” (6 mpciorapevos). A similar title 
(6 mpoeoras) is used by Justin Martyr, 
‘ Apologia’ I. 65, 67, to denote the minister 
who presided at the celebration of the Eu- 
charist. In the N. T. this special use does 
not occur, but the word denotes those who 
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[v. 9-—15. 
g Let love be without dissimulation. 
Abhor that which is evil; cleave to 
that which is good. 
10 Be kindly affectioned one to 


12 Rejoicing in hope; patient in 
tribulation; continuing instant in 
prayer ; 

13 Distributing to the necessity of 


Ori another ‘with brotherly love; in saints; given to hospitality. 
of the honour preferring one another ; 14 Bless them which persecute 
vethren. ° 


11 Not slothful in business; fer- 


vent in spirit; serving the Lord ; 


were set in authority over a Church (1 Thess. 
v. 12), the presbyters (1 Tim. v. 17.) Their 
special qualification was probably the gift of 
government (xuSepyyoes, 1 Cor. xii. 28), 
their duties being such as the restraint of 
disorder, correction of abuses, and enforce- 
ment of discipline. In a still more general 
sense the word is applied to ruling one’s 
own house and children (1 Tim. iii. 4, 5, 
12), and to directing the practice of good 
works (Tit. ili. 8, 14). This last meaning 
seems best suited to the present context, in 
which the work described as * ruling ’ stands 
between almsgiving and showing mercy. 

“ Diligence,” or earnestness in business 
(orovd), would be a quality especially needed 
in the superintendence of works of benevo- 
lence. 


he that sheweth mercy, with cheerfulness.] 
Whether he is consoling the mourner, or 
relieving the sufferer, let him feel and shew 
that the service is willingly and gladly ren- 
dered. 


9-21. From the right use of special gifts, 
St. Paul passes on to enjoin principles and 
habits which are required in all members of 
Christ’s bedy. 

“ Love” comes first, both as forming a na=- 
tural transition from the thoughts in v. 8, 
and as the common element of the virtues 
which follow. 


9. Let love be without dissimulation.] 
Render, Let love be unfeigned. Compare 2 
Cor. vi. 6; 1 Pet. i. 22. “ Disstmulation,” 
introduced by Tyndale, is a much less happy 
rendering than either “feigning” (Wiclif), 
or “simulation” (Rheims). 

In grammatical construction this and the 
following clauses to wv. 13 are elliptical and 
unconnected; but their hortatory sense is 
evident, and in some cases their order suggests 
a connexion of thought, which is correctly 
marked by the division of verses. 

Thus “ /owe” can be genuine only in those 
who “ abhor that which is evil,” and “ cleave to 
that which is good.” 


10. Again, between members of the one 
family in Christ love takes a special form, and 
should be marked by a tender affection like 
that of near relatives (g@iAdaropyos) : 


you: bless, and curse not. 
15 Rejoice with them that do re- 


“In brotherly-love bs affectionate 
one to another.’ ‘The emphatic order of the 
Greek is lost in the A. V. 


preferring one another ;\ As brethren be 
more forward to pay respect than to receive it, 
“sn bonour preventing one another” (Douay 
Version), or “leading the way one for an- 
other, not in claiming but in showing re- 
spect.” 


11. Not slothful in business ;} The whole 
passage refers to Christian duties as such, and 
would be better rendered, “in zeal not 
flagging, in spirit fervent’ Acts xvili.25), 
serving the Lord.” 

There is a close connexion of thought in 
the three clauses: active zeal must be sus- 
tained by fervour of spirit, and both devoted 
to the service of Christ: compare Col. tii. 24. 

The other reading, “serving the time,” has 
very little support from the MSS, and gives a 
less suitable sense, whether takeu as equiva- 
lent to “redeeming the time” (Eph. v. 16), or 
as a caution that zeal and fervour must be 
moderated by opportunity. (Ambrosiaster.) 


12. In this verse also the three clauses are 
connected in thought: joy and patience both 
grow out of perseverance in prayer. 

The “hope” which St. Paul sets against 
tribulation here, as in v. 2, 3, is the detinite 
Christian hope, “ the Lope of the glory of God.” 


13. Distributing} “Communicating” 
(Douay). The Greek word means, “to be, 
or act as, a partner,” either by partaking 
(xv. 27; 1 Pet. iv. 13; 1 Tim. v. 22), or by 
communicating, as here and in Gal. vi. 6. 

The variation (pveias), “partaking in the 
commemoration of the saints,” is an acknow- 
ledged corruption, derived from a custom 
unknown to the Apostolic age. 

“The saints” are simply Christians as such 
(ch. i. 7): if in want, let them be relieved by 
their brethren; if on a journey, let them be 
received with hospitality. The two duties 
here and elsewhere enjoined by St. Paul were 
of special importance in the circumstances of 
the early churches (1 Tim. v. 10; Tit.i. 8). 


given to hospitality.| Literally, pursuing 
hospitality, i.e. not waiting for the claim to be 
made, but eagerly seeking opportunities (com- 
pare ix. 30, 31; XIV. 19). 


v. 16—J9.] 


joice, and weep with them that 
weep. 

16 Be of the same mind one 
toward another. Mind not high 


-Or,be =things, but 'condescend to men of 
contented . : 
withmean low estate. Be not wise in your 


own conceits. 
17. Recompense to no man evil for 
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evil. Provide things honest in the 
sight of all men. 

18 If it be possible, as much as 
lieth in you, live peaceably with all 
men. 

19 Dearly beloved, avenge not 
yourselves, but rather give place unto 


wrath : for it is written, * Vengeance ,, 


14. The expression, “pursuing Lospitality,” 
v.13,suggests the other sense of the same word, 
“ sersecute.” The Apostle is thus led to anti- 
Cipate the thought which he developes fully 
in vv. (7-21, that it is a Christian's duty to 
love his enemies, and overcome evil with good. 

This precept is certainly derived from the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v. 44; Luke 
vi. 28), and proves that St. Paul, though he 
had not seen our present written Gospels, 
must have known the substance of Our 
Lord's teaching. 


15. The same sentiment is expressed in the 
Talmud: “Let not any rejoice among them 
that weep, nor weep among them that rejoice.” 
Compare Ecclesiasticus vii. 34. 

Chrysostcm finely observes that it is natural 
to sympathise with sorrow, but that it re- 
quires a noble soul to rejoice in others’ joy. 


16. The two precepts of v. 15 are com- 
bined in the wider principle, “ Be of the 
same mind one toward another :” i.e. let each 
so enter into the feelings and desires of the 
other as to be of one mind with him. 

This loving concord cannot exist, where the 
mind is set on “igh things,” such as rank, 
wealth, honour. (Compare Phil. tii. 19; 1 Tim. 
vi. 17.) 


condescend to men of low estate.) Literally, 
“Let yourselves be drawn along with, ie. 
yield yourselves up to, the lowly.” 

Compare Gal. ii. 13; 2 Pet. iii. 17, where 
the unfavourable sense belongs not to the 
expression “drawn away with,” but to the 
context. 
~ The adjective razeiwos is used in the N. T. 
frequently of persons, never of things. It is 
better therefore to follow the same usage here, 
and understand it of lowly persons as in A. V. 

A want of sympathy with the “lowly” bars 
man from man and class from class, so that 
they cannot “ be of the same mind one toward 
another.” 

Another chief hindrance to concord is 
marked in the warning, “ Be not wise in your 
own conccits” (Prov. ili, 7, and c. xi. 25). 

17-21. From the mutual duties of brethren 
in Christ, St. Paul passes to the wider rela- 
tions of the Christian towards all men, and 
especially towards his enemies. 


New Test.—Vor. ILI. 


Enmity being the world’s prevailing atti- 
tude, how must the Christian meet it ? 


17. The precept, “render to no man evil 
Jor evil,” is derived from the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt v. 38-48), and stands in noble 
contrast to the “lex talionis” of Pharisaic and 
Heathen morality. 

The warm friend and bitter foe was un- 
doubtedly the ideal hero of ancient Heathen- 
dom (see Pindar, Pyth. ii. 155; Isthm. iti. 81): 
yet even here a God of love left Himself not 
without witness, and it is a part of Christian 
picty to recognise the pure and elevated teach- 
ing of a Socrates, and to love the example of 
his forbearing and forgiving patience. See 
the interesting passage in Plato's ‘ Republic,’ 
I. p. 335, where Socrates discusses the maxim 
“Do good to thy friend, and harm to thine 
enemy,” and ascribes it to one of the Tyrants, 
not the Wise Men, of Greece. 


Provide things honest.) Again, to disarm 
enmity, use such forethought that your con- 
duct may not only be blameless in the sight of 
God, who reads the heart, but may also be 
“honourable in the sizht of all men,” through 
its transparent goodness and justice. 

Here, and in 2 Cor. viii. 21, St. Paul follows 
the Septuagint Version of Proverbs iii. 4, 
which differs from the Hebrew and A.V. 

The meaning is not that the Christian 
should seek the praise of men for himself, but 
that he should give no cause of suspicion or 
offence: a precept of the truest practical 
wisdom. 


18. Peace is a mutual relation which may 
be broken on either side: accordingly the 
duty of living peaceably with all men ts abso- 
lute, so far as it depends on ourselves, condi- 
tional so far as its possibility depends on 
others. 

St. Paul unites the two aspects in a single 
sentence, which may be thus paraphrased: 

“ Live peaceably with all men, if through 
their conduct it be possible: at all events, as 
far as it depends on you, live peaceably with 
all men.” 


19. Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, 
but rather give place unto wrath:| “Avenge 
not yourselves, beloved, but give place 
to God’s wrath.” Literally, “ to the wrath:” 

O 
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Prov. 35. 
1. 


is mine; I will repay, saith the 
Lord. 

20 °Therefore if thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 


the reference of the Article to “God's wrath” 
is made certain by the quotation which fol- 
lows: compare v. 9, 1 Thess. ii. 16; and 
Ecclesiasticus xix. 17, xxxviil. 12; Prov. xx. 
22, xxiv. 29. Both the language and the 
thought are illustrated by Eph. iv. 27, which 
shows that by avenging ourselves we give 
place to the devil. 


Vengeance is mine;| “To Me belongeth 
vengeance,” Deut. xxxii. 35. The exact 
order and literal meaning of the Hebrew are 

reserved in the Greek here and in Heb. x. 
30, though both were lost in the Septuagint 
Version, ¢v nuépa éxdixnoews avrarodacw. 

It is further remarkable that in the latter 
part of the quotation St. Paul himself does 
not adhere literally to the Heb., “ and recom- 
peace” (A. V. Deut.), but follows partly the 
LXX and partly the paraphrase adopted in 
the so-called Targum of Onkelos, “I will 
repay,” and himself adds the words, “ saith 
the Lord.” (Fritzsche.) 

It is thus evident that the Apostle’s pur- 
pose throughout the verse is to put in the 
strongest light of emphasis and contrast (‘“‘ zot 
yourselves” — I") the truth that vengeance 
is not for us but for God. This meaning is 
quite Jost, when the words “give place to 
wrath” are made equivalent to “ resist not 
the wrath of your adversary,” or “give your 
own wrath time to abate.” 


20. Therefore} The whole verse, except 
the connecting Particle, is taken exactly from 
the LXX, Prov. xxv. 21, 22. The Particle 
oty introduces the precept as an inference 
from the truth that vengeance belongeth only 
unto the Lord. A various reading (aAAa) of 
at least equal authority (Tisch. 8) gives a 
slightly different connexion: “avenge not 
yourselves,. . . but show kindness to your 
enemy.” 


coals of fire;} A full discussion of the 
phrase “thou shalt heap coals of fire on bis 
bead,” belongs to Prov. xxv. 21; but we must 
briefly consider it in connexion with the pre- 
sent context. | 

(a.) According to Chrysostom, and other 
Greek Fathers, the “ coals of frre” are God's 
sore judgments, which will be heaped upon 
the sinner who hardens himself against deeds 
of love. 

(1.) In favour of this interpretation are the 
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him drink: for in so doing thou 
shalt heap coals of fire on his head. 

21 Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome evil with good. 


apparent sense of the phrase in 2 Esdras xvi. 
53, “Let not the sinner say that be hath not 
sinned: for God shall burn coals of fire upon 
his bead, which saith before the Lord God and 
bis glory, I have not sinned.” 

(2.) The reference to divine judgments in 
the present context, “vengeance is Maine, T 
aill repay.” 

The chief objection is that urged by Augus- 
tine: “ How is it consistent with love, to give 
food and drink to an enemy in order to heap 
coals of fire upon his head, if coals of fire here 
signify some heavy punishment ?” 

The objection is commonly met by a re- 
ference to such passages as Ps. xxxvii. 34, lvili. 
10; Prov. xxix. 16; Luke xviti. 7; 2 Tim. iv. 
14; and by the explanation that the “coals of 
fire” will be heaped only upon the impenitent, 
while deeds of love are meant to lead to re- 
pentance. 

(6.) Augustine and other Latin Fathers 
understand ‘coals of fire heaped on the head” 
as an oriental figure of the burning pains of 
shame and remorse: and in support of this 
view we must observe that a very similar mode 
of expression is found in Proverbs close to 
the verses which St. Paul has quoted: “a soft 
tongue breaketh the bone” (Prov. xxv. 15). 

The passage thus means, show to thine 
enemy such kindness as shall make him 
ashamed of his hatred; so wilt thou inflict 
the sharpest and the most salutary pain. 
The figure is probably that of the melting- 
pots. As the object of heaping coals of fire on 
a vessel is to melt down its contents, so here 
the object is to melt a stubborn heart, a pro- 
cess not least painful when effected by unde- 
served kindness. ‘This interpretation is con- 
firmed by the closing sentence of Prov. xxv. 
22 (not quoted by St. Paul), “and the Lord 
shall reward thee,” namely, for the good deeds 
done to thine enemy. 

The sense thus confirmed by the context 
of the original passage is required also by the 

resent context, the general thought of which 
is summed up in the next verse, “ Be sot over- 
come of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 

The phrase “ thou shalt beap coals of fire on 
bis bead,” would be in the first sense (a) an 
incongruous appendix to the quotation, but 
in the latter sense (4) it helps powerfully to 
enforce the duty of loving our enemies, which 
is the main subject of the passage. 


I 


v. I—3]. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


1 Subjection, and many other duties, we owe 
to the magistrates. 8 Love is the fulfilling 
of the law. 11 Gluttony and drunkenness, 
and the works of darkness, are out of season 
an the time of the gospel. 


ET every soul be sea unto 
the higher powers. For there 
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is no power but of God: the powers 
that be are ‘ordained of God. 

2 Whosoever therefore resisteth 
the power, resisteth the ordinance of 
God: and they that resist shall re- 
ceive to themselves damnation. 

3 For rulers are not a terror to 
good works, but to the evil. Wilt 


CuHap. XIII—Curist1AN DuriEs, Poti- 
TICAL AND SOCIAL. 

1-7. OBEDIENCE TO RULERS.—From ex- 
hortations to live peaceably with aJ] men, and 
abstain from revenge, St. Paul passes natu- 
rally, but without any express mark of con- 
nexion, to the duty of obedience to civil 
authoritics. This is a subject rarely noticed 
in his other epistles: see 1 Tim. ii. 2. Why 
then does he treat it so fully and emphatically 
in writing to the Romans? 

(1.) The ae at Rome were notorious 
for their turbulence; see note on Acts xviii. 
2: and the Christians being regarded as a 

ewish sect, and being actually followers of a 

ewish Messiah, were likely to be suspected 
of revolutionary tendencies. How easily sus- 
picion could be turned against them was seen 
a few years later in Nero’s persecution. 

(2.) There was a real dan-er that Chris- 
tians themselves, even those of Heathen 
origin, mizht be misled by false notions of 
Christ’s kingdom and its relation to the 
kingdoms of this world. 

(3.) This danger was greatest at Rome, 
where Christianity was brought face to face 
with the Imperial power: for the Roman 
government, regazding religion as a matter 
of state policy, sternly repressed every innova- 
tion which threatened to disturb the public 


ce. 

But though the circumstances of the 
Roman Christians may have furnished the 
eccasion for the admonition, and prudence 
may have suggested the need of it, the duty 
of obedience is enforced by other and far 
higher motives. M. Renan’s remark (‘Saint 
Paul,’ p. 477) that “ Paul had too much tat 
to be an agitator,” and wished the Christ:an 
to be “a man of order en ré,:le with the 
police, of good repute in the eyes of Pagans,” 
—is an unworthy travesty of the Apostle’s 
teaching. 

1. Let euery soul be subject unto the higher 
powers.) “ Let every soul submit to higher 
powers.” 

“ Every soul,” though a common expres- 
sion for “every man,” retains a certain em- 
phasis and pathos, which appcal for hearty 
obedience. 

“Fizber powers” (Wiclif’s excellent ren- 


dering) include both the person and office of 
such as are set in authority: compare Wisd. 
vi. 5; 1 Tim. it. 2; 1 Pet. if. 13. 

For there is no power but of God, d'c.] 
Read, “ For there is no power except from 
God: but the powers that be have beon 
ordained by God.” In enforcing the duty 
of submission, St. Paul clearly asserts a divine 
right of civil government, as derived from 
God the source of all authority and power: 
and he extends that divine right to all “de 
facto” rulers “as the bearers of a divinel 
ordained office” (Meyer), but does not touc 
any question of the Christian’s duty in refer- 
ence to conflicting claims on his allegiance. 


2. Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, ] 
Read, “80 that he which setteth himself 
against the power.” The Greek words 
in wy. 1, 2 which we have rendered “sub- 
mit,” “ordained,” ‘“setteth himself 
against,” and “ordinanoe,” have all the 
same root, and give to the passage an antithe- 
tical force which cannot be preserved in 
English. 


and they that resist shall recetve to them- 
selves damnation.} Read, “8hall upon them- 
selves bring judgment:” see note on 
Matt. xxiii. 14. Here, though the judgment 
comes from Him whose ordinance is resisted, 
it is not damnation in the world to come, but 
temporal punishment executed by rulers as 
God’s ministers in this world. 


3. For rulers are not a terror to good 
qworks,| Read, “to the good work.” ‘The 
“work ” is mentioned rather than the worker, 
because the power of rulers extends only to 
men’s actions. The verse shows why judg- 
ment will overtake those who resist, namely, 
because the office of the civil power is not to 
subvert but to maintain that moral order 
which is in its origin divine. St. Paul is 
enforcing the duties of sudjects, and therefore 
regards rulers only as acting according to the 
true idea of their office. He was in fact 
writing in the earlier and better part of Nero’s 
reign, while Seneca and Burrhus were still in 
power, before any general persecution of the 
Christians, but after he had himself suffered 
grievous injustice from the civil power (Acts 
xvi. 37; 2 Cor. xi. 25, 32). His argument 


1Or, 
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thou then not be afraid of the power? 
do that which is good, and thou shalt 
have praise of the same: 

4 For he is the minister of God to 
thee for good. But if thou do that 
which is evil, be afraid; for he 
beareth not the sword in vain: for 
he is the minister of God, a revenger 
to execute wrath upon him that doeth 
evil. 

5 Wherefore ye must needs be 


applies to all forms of government, and to 
Heathen as well as Christian rulers: it has 
“a general validity based on the divinely 
ordained position of the magistracy, and 
not annulled by their injustice in practice” 
(Meyer). There is as little reason for Renan’s 
sarcastic exclamation that “ Nero was pro- 
claimed by St. Paul a minister, an officer of 
God, a representative of Divine authority !” 
—as for Volkmar’s wild conjecture that the 
second beast in the Apocalypse (xiii. 12), who 
caused “the earth and them which dwell 
therein to worship the first beast,” represented 
St. Paul here recommending obedience to 
civil government. 


thou shalt have praise of the same.) Read, 
“ praise from it,” i.e. from the power. 


4. For be is the minister of God to thee for 
good.| Confirmation of the last clause of 
v. 3, with which it should have been joined. 
The civil power (efovgia, v. 3) is God’s 
minister, and as such exists only for good to 
him that doeth good: 1 Tim. ii. 2. 


be beareth not the sword in vain:] The 
sword as the emblem of the power of life and 
death was borne habitually (dapeiv) by, or 
before, the higher magistrates, and that “ not 
in vain” but with a serious purpose, for use 
against evil-doers. ‘“ Qui universas provincias 
regunt, jus gladii habent” (Ulpian, ‘ Dig.’ I. 
18, 6, § 8, quoted by Tholuck). 

The Apostle in this passage expressly vindi- 
cates the right of capital punishment as divinely 
entrusted to the magistrate, “for be is God's 
minister,” appointed to execute His righteous 
vengeance, 


arevenger to execute wrath upon him that 
doeth evil.) Read, “an avenger for wrath 
unto him that doeth evil.” The words 
“for wrath” (omitted in a few MSS) answer 
to the preceding words “for good,” and their 
genuineness is confirmed by the renewed 
mention of “the wrath” (rnv opynv) in the 
next verse. 


5. Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not 
only for wrath but also for conscience sake.} 
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subject, not only for wrath, but also 
for conscience sake. 

6 For for this cause pay ye tribute 
also: for they are God's ministers, 
attending continually upon this very 
thing. 

7 Render therefore to all their 
dues: tribute to whom tribute ss 
due; custom to whom custom; fear 
to whom fear; honour to whom 
honour. 


Read, “ Wherefore ye must needs submit, not 


only for the wrath,” &c. The necessity is 
twofold, external on account of “the wrath” 
which the magistrate executes, and internal 
on account of conscience towards God. We 
thus see that “ wherefore” refers to the whole 
passage (vv. 1-4) as setting forth the 
grounds of obedience. 


6. For for this cause pay ye tribute also) 
To avoid ambiguity, read, “ye pay tribute 
also,” Confirmation of v. 5. In the fact 
of paying tribute you acknowledge that cha- 
racter of the civil power which entitles it to 
obedience, namely that it is an ordinance of 
God “for the punishment of evil-doers, and for 
the praise of them that do well” (1 Pet. 
li. 14). 

for they are God's ministers, attending con- 
tinually upon this very thing.| Read, “for 
they are ministers of God, labouring 
constantly unto this very end.” 

‘The A.V. has here ‘ Gods ministers,’ and 
in vw. 4 ‘the ministers of God” The expres- 
sions are altered in both verses in the version 
of “ Five Clergymen,” which I have followed 
for this reason, that in wv. 4 the idea of 
serving on behalf of God is implied in é&d- 
xovos; whilst here that of serving or minister- 
ing to God on bebalf of the people seems to 
be included also in Aecroupyoi Oeov.” (Riddle 
in Lange.) 

A ministerial, not necessarily priestly, cha- 
racter is thus ascribed to rulers (see note on 
xv. 16): they labour “unto this very end,” 
i.e. unto that service of God which is de- 
scribed in vv. 3, 4, and referred to in the 
words “for this cause.” 


7. Render therefore to all their dues:} Omit 
“therefore.” The verse is a summary exhore 
tation, based on the nature of civil govern- 
ment as stated in wv. 5, 6, and appended 
without any conjunction, as in xii. a1. 
“ Render to all who are in authority whatever 
they are entitled to claim.” 


tribute to whom tribute is due.) This is an 
excellent rendering of St. Paul’s brief and 


v. 8—11.] 


8 Owe no man any thing, but to 
Jove one another: for he that loveth 
another hath fulfilled the law. 

g For this, Thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery, Thou shalt not kill, 
Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not 
bear false witness, Thou shalt not 
covet; and if there be any other 
commandment, it is briefly compre- 


elliptical sentence. The complete expression 
would be—“to him that claims tribute, ren- 
der tribute :” but the shorter phrase is equally 
clear and far more forcible. 

““ Tribute” (pdpos), any direct tax on person 
or real property, and “custom” (réXos), any 
indirect tax or toll on goods (Matt. xvii. 25 ; 
Lu. xx. 22), were both paid to the Roman 
government, and the agents who collected 
them were, to the Jews at least, objects of 

pular hatred and contempt. When, there- 
ore, St. Paul exhorts his readers at Rome not 
only to submit to taxation, but to regard their 
rulers with due fear and honour, his counsel 
is in strong contrast to that of the “seducers 
and deceivers” who at this period were ex- 
citing the fierce fanaticism of their countrymen 
in Judaxa, and “ under pretence of inspiration 
were plotting innovations and revolutions” 

Joseph. ‘B. J’ Il. xiii. 3). “The Jews at 
ome shared the same turbulent spirit” (Suet. 
‘ Claudius,’ c. 25). 

It is worthy of notice that the extortion of 
the Publicans had become so intolerable, that 
a few-months after the date of this Epistle 
Nero proposed to the Senate the most strin- 
gent and sweeping reforms: see Tacitus, 
* Annals,’ xii. 50. 


8-10. EXHORTATION TO MUTUAL LOVE. 


8. Owe no man any thing, but to love one 
another:| From the duties that must be 
paid to all in authority, St. Paul passes very 
naturally to the wider duty of lovin, all men. 
“Pay every debt, let none remain due to any 
man, save that ‘immortal debt’ (Bengel) of 
mutual Jove which, however fully paid, is still 
for ever due.” 


for be that loveth another| Read, “for be 
that loveth his neighbour,” &c. 

So Wiclif rightly renders rov érepov, iz. 
“the other ” implied in the expression “ to Jove 
one another?’ compare il. I, 21. 

bath fulfilled the law.) “In and with the 
loving there has taken place what the Mosaic 
law prescribes in respect of duties towards 
one’s neighbour, inasmuch as he who loves 
does not commit adultery, does not kill, steal, 
covet.” (Meyer.) But see more in the note 
On v. 10. 
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hended in this saying, namely, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 

10 Love worketh no ill to his 
neighbour: therefore love ss the ful- 
filling of the law. 

11 And that, knowing the time, 
that now sf is high time to awake 
out of’sleep: for now is our salva- 
tion nearer than when we believed. 


9. On the order of the commandments of 
the 2nd Table, see note on Ex. xx. 


Thou shalt not bear false witness,] The 
addition of this clause to the original text, in 
order to supply a supposed omission, is proved 
to be needless by what follows, “and sf there 


be any other commandment.” 


st is briefly comprebended| Or, “it is 
summed up.” In Lev. xix. 18, sundry laws 
forbidding injury to one’s neighbour are 
summed up in a saying which contains them 
all in principle, as it also contains all the come 
mandments of the Decalogue, to which St. 
Paul here applies it. The several laws which 
flow from love are thus gathered up again in 
love, their fountain head. . 


10. Love worketh no ill] This emphatic 
rendering of the words ovx ¢pyd(erat is justi- 
fied by their position. ‘“ Love” (personified 
as in 1 Cor. xiii.) “ worketh no sil to his neigh- 
bqur,” neither the ills forbidden in the several 
commandments, nor any other. 


therefore love is the fulfilling of the law.] 
“Love therefore is the fulfilment of 
law.” Compare v. 8. The argument of this 
passage is satisfied, if it be limited to the law 
of Moses, and its special prohibitions: but it 
is probable that St. Paul, by using vdpos 
without the article, pointed to a larger sense 
in which love is the fulfilment of law. For 
viewed in its idea and essence as a revelation 
of God’s will, “/aw” requires for its fulfil- 
ment that we should not only cease to do evil, 
but learn to do well. 


11-14. After his full explanation in vv. 8-10 
of the exhortation, “ Owe no man any thing, but 
to love one another,” St. Paul now resumes the 
exhortation, and enforces it by a special mo- 
tive drawn from the shortness of the time, and 
then upon this motive founds fresh exhorta- 
tions to vigilance and holiness. 


1l. And that, knowing the time.] “ And 
that, beoause ye know the season.” On 
kat rouro compare t Cor. vi. 6, 8; Eph. 1. 8. 
It recalls with fresh emphasis the preceding 
thought “Owe nothing but love,” which is 
itself the comprehensive summary of all the 
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§ Or 
decently. 


12 The night is far spent, the day 
is at hand: let us therefore cast off 
the works of darkness, and let us put 
on the armour of light. 

13 Let us walk ‘honestly, as in 
the day; not in noting and drunken- 


‘ 
Christian duties enforced in this and the 
preceding chapter. 
On eladres, see note on vii. 7. 
that now it is high time to awake out of 
sleep:] Read, “that it is time for us at 
once to awake,” &c. 

“The pronoun “us” (or “ you ”), omitted in 
the A.V., is addressed to believers (émorev- 
capev), and demands of them an earnest vigi- 
lance, compared with which their ordinary life 
is asa“ sleep” of the soul. So in the parable 
of the virgins, “they all slumbered and sl-pt.” 


for now is our salvation nearer| “for now 
is salvation nearer to us.” This latter 
rendering is favoured by the order of the 
words. The “ sa/vation” meant is evidently 
the full and final salvation which shall accom- 
pany the second coming of the Lord. When 
St. Paul says of this that it is “ nearer than 
when we beKeved,” it is clear that he thought 
Christ's coming nigh at hand. The short 
time since St. Paul and his reacers first 
“© believed” would have brought the Advent 
seemingly no nearer, had it been regarded as 
indefinitely distant. In fact, a constant ex- 
pectation of the day of the Lord as fast 
approaching is the very attitude of mind 
which Christ Himself enjoined in His re- 
peated warnings. 

That expectation had from the first been 
modified by the caution, “ Of that day and 
bour knoweth no man” (Matt. xxiv. 36). In 
St. Paul’s mind the expectation was vivid 
(1 Thess. iv. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 52), but the 
caution was not forgotten (1 Thess. v. 1, 2; 
2 Thess. ii. 1). 

The Aorist émorevoapev points hack to 
the first acceptance of the faith: compare 
1 Cor. iii. 5; xv. 2; Acts xix. 2. 


12. The night is far spent, the day is at 
band.| Having compared the present moral 
condition of his rcaders to “sleep,” the 
Apostle carries on the figure, contrasting 
the present life with that which is to come 
as night with day: compare Heb. x. 25. 


let us therefore cast off the works of dark- 
ness,) In accordance with the figurative use 
of “sleep” and “ night,” the “ darkness” also 
is to be understood in a moral sense, and 
“the works of darkness” are not only such 
deeds of violence or lust as men seek to hide 
under cover of night (" Thess. v. 7; Ephes. 
v. 11), but generally all sinful deeds whose 
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|v. 12—1 4. 


ness, not in chambering and wanton- 
ness, not in strife and envying. 

14 But put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and make not provision for 


the flesh, to fu/fl the lusts thereof. 


natural element is the state of spiritual dark- 
ness. Allthese, says the Apostle, “Jet us cast 
of” as men arising out of sleep lay aside 

e garments worn during the night. For 
the literal sense of amofapeOa see Acts vil. 58, 
and for its application to moral habits com- 
pare Eph. iv. 22, 25; Col. tii.8; Jamesi. 31; 
1 Peter ii. 1; Heb. xii. 1. 


and let us put on the armour of light.) The 
interpretation “ bright shining armour,” does 
not agree with the figure employed, of night 
and day. “The armour of the light,” is 
the armour belonging to and worn during the 
light, that with which the Christian must be 
found clad in the day of Christ's coming, 
when the true heavenly light will arise and 
shine: compare Eph. vi. 11. ‘ 


13. Let us walk honestly, as in the day.] 
For “ honestly” (1 Thess. iv. 12), which is 
now seldom used in its proper Latin sense, 
read “seemly” or “becomingly.” Com- 
pare xii. 17, where “things onest” mean 
“things becoming,” and 1 Cor. xiv. 40, 
where for “ decently” read “becomingly.” 
“ As if the day, which is so near at hand, were 
already present, so let us walk becomingly.” 
(Phottus.) 

To this passage St. Augustine (‘ Confes- 
sions,’ viii. 12, 23) attributes his own re- 
markable conversion: “I seized the book, 
opened it, and read in silence the passa 
on which my eyes were first cast, ‘Not in 
revellings and drunkenness, not in chamber- 
ing and wantonness, not in strife andjealousy: 
but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make 
not provision for the flesh unto lusts.’ | had 
no wish, no need, to read further: for at the 
end of this sentence immediately, as if the 
light of full assurance had been poured into 
my heart, the darkness of ny doubts all fled 
away.” For “envying” read “jealousy.” 
Revelry is fullowed on the one hand by 
lasciviousness, and on the other by strife and 
Jealous wrath ((nA@, Acts xiii. 45). 


14, But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ,) 
In Gal. iii. 27 (written only a few months 
before this Epistle) St. Paul says that “all 
who were baptised into Christ did put on 
Christ,” #.¢. entered into fellowship of life 
with Him, and became members of Him. 
The fact of union with Christ, there as- 
serted in the dogmatic sense, is the ground of 
the exhortation in this passage to “put on 


v. I—2.] 


Christ ” in the ethical sense, 7. ¢. to clothe the 
soul in the morai disposition and habits of 
Christ. The essential clement of this union 
is the Spirit of Christ, and the Spirit’s power 
is needed continually to maintain and develope 
the life once bestowed. Each new step in 
the development of this life may be regarded 
as anew putting on of Christ, and so may 
be the subject, as here, of special exhortation. 
Compare Gal. iv. 19, “ dettle children, of whom 
I travail in birth again until Christ be formed 
in you.” 

and make not provision for the flesh, to fulfl 
the lusts thereof.| Literally, unto lusts. If 
oap£ has here a purely physiological sense 
(Philippi) as denoting the material of the 


ADDITIONAL 


The reading tad Oeot instead of amd Geod, 
though found in the oldest MSS. and gene- 
rally adopted by critical Editors, is_ still 
regarded by many of the best intcrpreters as 
the crror of a copyist misled by the ume of 
the following clause. 
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body, the prohibition is not absolute but 
limited by the words unto lusts (eis ém- 
6upias): take not care of the body to such 
an extent as to excite lusts (Meyer), or rather 
“in order to gratify lusts.” 


But the opposition between “ putting on 
the Lord Jesus Christ” and “ taking fore- 
thought for the flesh ” makes it more probable 
that odp& here, as in cc. vii. and viii., denotes 
the flesh in its sensuality and sinfulness : and 
so the Apostle forbids altogether any fore- 
thought for its indulgence as_ necessarily 
aiming at, or at least tending to, the excite- 
ment and gratification of sinful lusts. The 
words unto lusts thus strengthen instead 
of limiting the prohibition. 


NOTE on ». 1. 


The received Text (drd @Oeov) certainly 
seems to give a better and more pointed sense, 
by distinguishing the Divine origin of civil 
Aba hati in general from the actual estab- 
ishment by God’s Providence of existing 
governments, 


IM that is weak in the faith 
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CHAPTER XIV. receive ye, but 'not to doubt- pees net te 


° : ¢ his 
3 Men may not contemn nor condemn one the ful disputations, doubtful 
other for things indifferent: 13 but take heed 


thougats. 
that they grve no offence in them: 1§ for 
that the apostle proveth unlawful by many 
reasons. 


2 For one believeth that he may 
eat all things: another, who is weak, 
eateth herbs. 


CHAP. XIV.—EXHORTATION TO MUTUAL 
FORBEARANCE AMONG CHRISTIANS, 


The great principle of Christian love com- 
mended in the preceding chapter is here 
applied to enforce the special duty of mutual 
forbearance in things indifferent. This 
general connexion of thought between the 
two chapters is clear and unquestionable : 
the more immediate and formal connexion 
being less obvious has been much disputed. 

(1.) The expectation of the Second Advent, 
introduced as a motive to mutual love (xiii. 
Ir), is naturally accompanied by an exhorta- 
tion to watchfulness and purity (xiii. 12-14); 
and from this incidental admonition St. Paul 
now returns to his main thought (Fritzsche). 

(2.) The warning against excessive in- 
dulgence of the flesh leads by a natural 
transition and contrast to the case of those 
who from weakness of faith observe an over- 
scrupulous asceticism (Meyer). 

These views are both partially true, and 
both incomplete. 

The expectation of Christ’s second coming 


to judge the world runs through the whole 
passage (xiii. 11, Xiv. 4, 10-12), as the con- 
straining motive to mutual charity and for- 
bearance. 

Before applying this motive in c. xiv. to 
appease dissensions which were occasioned 
chiefly by a superstitious observance of things 
morally indifferent, the Apostle, with admir- 
able wisdom, draws first from the thought of 
coming judgment a note of warning, not un- 
needed, especially among his Gentile readers, 
against a licentious abuse of Christian liberty ; 
and so passes over (8¢, xiv. 1) to the opposite 
and less dangerous error or infirmity, for 
which he claims a charitable forbearance 
from those whose consciences were mo 
robust. 


1. Him that is weak in the faith.| “But 
him that is weak in faith.” ‘H wiotis 
does not here mean “the faith,” t.e. the 
doctrine believed, but the man's own Christian 
faith in its moral and practical bearing, as a 
conviction of right and wrong: compare vv. 
22, 23. The weakness is described by a 
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3 Let not him that eateth despise 
him that eateth not; and let not him 
which eateth not judge him that 
eateth : for God hath received him. 

4, Who art thou that judgest ano- 


Participle, not by an Adjective, and thus (as 
Godet rightly observes) is not treated as an 
inherent and permanent defect of character. 


receive ye, but not to doubtful disputations. | 
“receive ye, not unto discussion of doubts.” 
Admit the weak brother to Christian fellow- 
ship, take him to yourselves, but not to discuss 
and pass judgments upon any doubts that he 
entertains. ‘This plea for a kindly reception 
of the weak brethren implies that they, i.e. 
the Jewish Christians, were not the pre- 
dominant part of the Christian community 
at Rome. For dsaxpicers see 1 Cor. xii. 10; 
Heb. v. 14: and for é:adoy:opey see note on 
1.41. The meaning “doudts ” is clear in Phil. 
Il, 14. 

2. For one believeth that be may eat all 
things:| “One man hath faith to eat all 
things.” For this meaning of mioreves com- 
pare Demosthenes, ‘ Against Onetor,’ p. 866 
(mpoéaba Se rhv mpoix’ ovx emiorevoer), “he 
had not confidence, 1. e. was too cautious, to 
give up the dowry.” 


another, who 1s weak, eateth herbs.) “But 
he that is weak,” &c. The scruple here 
described refers to eating flesh at all, not only 
flesh of unclean animals or of idol-sacrifices. 
The weax Christian lived on vegetables. 

In regard to the motive of this scrupulous 
abstinence, see Introduction, § 7. 

St. Paul, regarding the matter itself as in- 
different, expresses no disapproval of either 
practice, but only of the uncharitable feelings 
with which it may be associated. The strong 
must not despise the weak as narrow-minded 
and superstitious, nor the weak judge and 
condemn the strong as unscrupulous and 
irreverent. Similar cautions are much needed 
in discussions of the present day concerning 
«‘ temperance.” 


8. for God hath received him.] Compare 
Pss. xxvii. 10, Ixv. 4, xxiii. 24, where the LX X 
use the same Greek word, also John xiv. 3; 
Rom. xv. 7; and Clemens Rom., 1 Cor. 
49: €¥ ayann mpoceAapero quas 6 Aeorarns. 
St. Paul’s meaninz is, ‘‘Condemn not for his 
freedom the man whorn God has taken to 
Himself and received into His Church in this 
freedom :” 1 Cor. x. 29; Gal. v. 13. 


4. Who art thou that judgest another man’s 
servant?] Read, “another's servant,” 3. ¢. 
God’s, or Christ’s, according as Gecs or 
Kuptos is adopted in the close of the verse. 
The question, ‘“ Who art thou?” addressed to 
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ther man’s servant? to his own 
master he standeth or falleth. Yea, 
he shall be holden up: for God is 
able to make him stand. 

5 One man esteemeth one day 


“the weak” in faith, rebukes his presumption 
in condemning the freedom which God has 
not condemned. Compare ix. 20. 

The word oixérns, rare in N. T., denotes a 
household servant, distinguished from ordinary 
slaves (Plat. Legg. vi., p. 763 A) as being 
more closely connected with the family. 
( Meyer.) 

to bis own master he standcth or falletb.] 
The figurative expression “ standeth or falleth’ 
is variously understood : 

(1.) He is ra ere or condemned, not by 
your judgment, but by that of God (Ps. i. 5; 
Lu. xxi. 36; 1 Cor, iv. 4). 

(2.) Whether in the use of his liberty he 
does well or ill, stands upright or falls into 
sin, is a matter that concerns his own Master, 
not thee (1 Cor. x. 12, xvi. 13; 1 Thess. iii. 
8, &c.; c. xl. 22). This latter interpretation 
is confirmed by what follows. What St. Paul 
thus forbids is not a kindly concern for a 
fellow-servant’s safety, but a censorious in- 
terference with his freedom. For the Dative 
see Winer, pp. 263, 265, and below, vv. 
6, 7, 8. 


Yea, he shall be holden up:} Read, “But he 
shall stand.” Matt. xii 26; Lu. xi 18; 
2 Cor. xiii. 1. 


for God is able to make him stand.} Read, 
“for the Lord is mighty,” &0: Wiclifs 
vigorous rendering, based on the reading of 
nearly all the best MSS and oldest versions 
(Suvaret ydp 6 Kupios). St. Paul’s confident 
assurance that the man, who in the strength 
of faith asserts his freedom in things ine 
different, will be kept in his uprightness, rests 
on the might of Christ “the Lord.” 

5. One man esteemeth one day above another.] 
If “for” (yap) be restored (Tisch. 8), it must 
be regarded either as a repetition, or better 
as a confirmation, of the yap in v. 2, se. it 
strengthens the argument for the precept of 
uv. 1, by a second example of difference be- 
tween the weak and the strong in faith: “ one 
man ohooseth day before day: another 
chooseth every day.” For the meaning of 
xpiva see Plato, ‘Republic,’ iii. 399, F., and 
A‘schylus, ‘Agamemnon,’ 471; and for: the 
subject matter compare Col. it. 16, “ Let 
no man therefore judge you in meat, or in 
drink, or in respect of an holy day (feast), or 
of the new moon, or of the sabbath days.” 
From that passage and from Gal. iv. 10, we 
see that Jewish Christians who were weak 
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above another : 
every day altke. 
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another esteemeth 
Let every man be 


7 For none of us liveth to himself, 
and no man dieth to himself. 


pele "fully persuaded in his own mind. 8 For whether we live, we live 
HOr, o6- 6 He that 'regardeth the day, re- unto the Lord; and whether we die, 


SATe?e ° 
we die unto the Lord: whether we 


gardeth it unto the Lord; and he 
that regardeth not the day, to the 
Lord he doth not regard it. He 
that eateth, eateth to the Lord, for 
he giveth God thanks; and he that 
eateth not, to the Lord he eateth not, 
and giveth God thanks. 


in faith were still influenced by a supersti- 
tious reverence for days and seasons which 
had been held sacred among the Jews. A 
rigid observance of the Sabbath was espe- 
cially characteristic of the Essenes. Com- 
Ecclesiasticus xxxili. 7-9: and on the 
udaizing element in the Roman Church, see 
ntroduction, § 7. There is not the slightest 
reason to suppose, with Ewald, that St. Paul 
a. referring to the observance of the Lord’s 

y: 

Let every man be fully persuaded in bis own 
mind.| The observance of this or that da 
being és itse/f a thing indifferent, it is cnoug 
that he who observes it and he who does not 
should “each be fully assured in his own 
mind” that he is doing right. The “ mind” 
(vots) is the seat of moral consciousness, and 
therefore of the “full assurance of faith:” cf. 
vil. 23, and iv. 21 (wAnpodopnGeis). 

6. He that regardeth the day, regardeth it 
unto the Lord.| “He that mindeth the 
day, to the Lord he mindeth it.” It being 
presupposed that each is fully assured in his 
own mind that he is doing riht, then he that 
sets his mind upon the day in question (rny 
nuepav) and is zealous for its observance 
(dpoverv, Matt. xvi. 23; Phil. iti. 19; Col. 
iti. 2), does so for the Lord’s sake, considering 
that “this day is holy to the Lord” (1 Esdras 
ix. 52). 

The clause, “and be that regardeth not the 
day,to the Lord he doth not regard it,’ must be 
omitted on overwhelming evidence: it seems 
to have been added for the sake of com- 
pleteness, being implied in the Apostle’s 
argument. 

“The setting apart of special days for the 
service of God is a confession of our imper- 
fect state, an avowal that we cannot or do 
not devote our whole time to Him. Sab- 
baths will then ultimately be superseded, 
when our life becomes one eternal Sabbath” 
(Bp. Lightfoot on Coloss. ii. 18). 


He that ecateth, t'c.| The man who eats 
flesh, eats it unto the Lord, because he deems 
it right to use what God has given him for 


live therefore, or die, we are the 
Lord’s. 

g For to this end Christ both 
died, and rose, and revived, that he 


might be Lord both of the dead and 
living. 


use ; and he shows that he is fully assured of 
this, “for be giveth God thanks.” 

In like manner “ be that cateth not” flesh 
“ eateth not” for the Lord's sake, and accord- 
ingly “gives thanks to God” for the simpler 
meal that he allows himself. 

This passage proves the universal custom 
of thanksgiving before a meal (Matt. xv. 36; 
Acts xxvil. 35; 1 Cor. x. 30, xi. 245 1 Tim. 
Iv. 4, 5). 

For the Datives see note on w. 4. 


7, 8. Confirmation of the particular state- 
ments in v. 6 by the universal principle on 
which they rest. 

In observing or not observing special days, 
and in eating or not eating flesh, a Christian 
(who is fully assured) does all “unto the 
Lord:’ for this is the conscious aim of his 
existence, to live “not unto himself,” not for 
his own will and pleasure, but “unto the 
Lord,” for His glory, and according to His 
will. 

Moreover he that thus lives unto the Lord, 
also dies unto the Lord: the ruling principle 
of the life is strong in death. ‘It is a great 
art to die well, and to be learnt by men in 
health.” (Jeremy Taylor, ‘ Holy Dying.’) 

“ We are the Lord's,” not our own, but His 
property, devoting ourselves to His service and 
assured of His protection. The Apostle in 
vu. 7, 8 is speaking of believers only. 


9. For to this end Christ both died, and 
rose, and revived,| “ For to this end Christ 
died and became alive.” The shorter 
reading is best attested, and explains the 
variations: it also corresponds best with the 
following clause, “ that be might be Lord both 
of dead and Iiving.” 

The Christian's relation to his Lord, both 
in life and in death, is founded on the facts of 
Christ's personal history For the life which 
the Christian lives “ unto the Lord” is also a 
new life (vi. 4) derived from the new life of 
Christ, which made Him Lord of dead and 
living: compare viii. 38; Phil. i. 20. The 
new life on which Christ entered after His 
resurrection is described not by avé{noev, but 
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© 2 Cor. 5. 


ta. 


1s. 45. 
2y. 


10 But why dost thou judge thy 
brother? or why dost thou set at 
nought thy brother? for ‘we shall 
all stand before the judgment seat of 
Christ. 

1r For it is written, ¢4s I live, 
saith the Lord, every knee shall bow 
to me, and every tongue shall con- 


fess to God. 


by the simple verb ¢{ncev (as in Apoc. i. 18, 
ii. 8; Rom. v. 10; 2 Cor. iv. ro, 11), to 
correspond more closely with (avrav. 

The emphasis is of course on the words 
“both dead and living,” as is shown by the 
kai—eui, and sequired y the connexion with 
vv. 7, 8. 

Observe in ¢{noev the inceptive force of the 
Aorist, “became alive,” for which compare 
the Additional Note on 1. 13, and Bernhardy, 
* Syntax,’ p. 382. 

10. But why dost thou judge thy brother? 
or why dost thou set at nought thy brother ?] 
Read, “But thou, why judgest thou thy 
brother? Or thou too, why dost thou set at 
nought thy brother ? 

If Christ is the Lord of all, what right has 
the weak to judge, or the strong to despise his 
brother? For, instead of judging each other, 
all are to be judged by the Lord. “ A/i/” is 
placed emphatically first, as the force of the 
argument rests on the universality of the judg- 
ment: compare ii. 6, 16, ill. 6, &c. 

the judgment seat of Christ.) Read, ‘the 
judgment seat of God,” and compare 32 Cor. 
v. 10, which was probably the source of the 
reading “ Cérist.” 


11. The certainty of the universal judgment 
is attested by the solemn declaration of Isaiah 
xlv. 23, where for the Hebrew phrase, “ By 
myself have I sworn” (Gen. xxii. 16), which is 
literally rendered in LXX, St. Paul, quoting 
from memory, substitutes the more frequent 
form, ‘ J Jive,” equivalent to “ By my own life 
I swear :” compare Num. xiv. 21, 22, 28; 
Deut. xxxii. 40, where the LXX have (@ 
éy® ort. 

saith the Lord,) Added to Isaiah’s words by 
St. Paul, to show that it is God who speaks. 

The words which follow in Isaiah, ‘ the 
word is gone out of my mouth in righteousness, 
and shall not return,” being only a further asse- 
veration, are omitted by St. Paul. 


every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue 
shall confess to God.) Isai. xlv. 23. The 


Hebrew is correctly rendered in the A. V.,’ 


“Unto me every knee shall bow, every tongue 
Shall swear.” 
Compare Jer. xliv. 26, where for “ savorn” 


ROMANS. XIV. 


[v. ro—14, 


12 So then every one of us shall 
give account of himself to God. 

13 Let us not therefore judge one 
another any more: but judge this 
rather, that no man put a stumbling- 
block or an occasion to fall in hes 
brother's way. 

14 I know, and am persuaded by 
the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing 


there is, as here, a various reading in LXX, 
“ confessed.” 

In Isaiah the oath of homage (Isai. xix. 18 ; 
Jos. xxii. 7; 2 Chr. xv. 14‘, as well as the 
bended knee, marks the adoring submission of 
the whole world to Jehovah, and the solemn 
confession of His sovereignty. 

The notion of “confessing sins to the 
Judge ” (Gcumenius) is out of place in this 
verse, though it follows in the next. 

12. So then every one of us shall give acccunt 
of bimself to God.| “So then oach one of us 
for himself shall give account to God.” 


-On God's supremacy rests His exclusive right 


of judgment: so when the former is confessed 
by “every tongue.” it follows that each will 
answer for himself to his rightful Judge. By 
bringing together the emphatic words, “each 
one of us for himself,” we give prominence 
to the exact point, on which the application in 
the next verse is based. 


13. Let us not therefore judge one another 
any more:| “No longer therefore let us 
judge one another.” The warning against 
judging is now addressed to both parties, and 
so St. Paul passes over to the admonition 
addressed to the strong in faith. 


but judge this rather, that no man put a 
stumbling-block or an occasion to fallin kis 
brother's way.| “But judge ye this rather, 
not to put an offence before your bro- 
ther, or a stumbling-block.” 

The two words mpdcxoppa and oxavdadoy 
differ in their proper material sense as a 
“block” against which the foot strikes, and 
a “trap” in which it is caught; but in the 
figurative and moral sense they are used in- 
differently, and rendered in the A. V. either 
“ offence,” or “stumbling-block.” See notes 
on ix. 33, Matt. xvi. 23. Here it is better to 
render mpocxoppa by the same word “ offence” 
as in v. 20. 

judge this} “judge ye this.” The Pro- 
noun must be expressed in English to show 
the change of Person: let this be your judg- 
ment and your determination. For this sense 
of xpivw see 1 Cor. ii. 2; 2 Cor. it.1; Tit. 
lii, 12. 


14. by the Lord Jesus,| Read “in the Lord 


v. 15—18]] ROMANS. XIV. 


1Gr. com Vunclean of itself: but to him that 
IGr.com- esteemeth any thing to be ‘unclean, 
were = to him it ts unclean. 

15 But if thy brother be grieved 
1 oiee 2 With thy meat, now walkest thou 


charity, not ‘charitably. ‘Destroy not him 
7. ® with thy meat, for whom Christ died. 


. Jesus.” The conviction is that ofa mind dwell- 
ing in communion with Christ, and therefore 
enlightened by His Spirit. 

“ Nothing,” i. e., according to the context, 
ne kind of food. 

““Unclean :” Marg. “ common:” see notes 
on Acts x. 14, 283 xi. 8. 

“Unclean of stself:” 80 €avrov, “per se,” 
“ of its own nature,” apart from conscientious 
scruples. ‘The rendering “through him” (8’ 
avrov, referred to Christ) “that is. on account 
of His evangelic legislation” (Theodoret) is 
fantastic and arbitrary. The meaning is not 
that the distinction between clean and un- 
clean meats was abolished : for “the weak in 
faith” objected to eating flesh at ail, and this 
objection was not founded on the law of 
Moses, but on ascetic notions, such as those 
of the Essenes. 


but to bim, do’c.} Read, “except to sim,” 
doc. It is not “unclean of itself,” it is not 
unclean “except,” &o.: compare for this use 
of ei yn Luke iv. 26, 27; Gal. 1. 7, ii. 16, &c. 
Thus in enforcing the admonition of v. 13, 
St. Paul first asserts fully and directly the 
principle of freedom, 2nd then adds the exce, 
tion, by which its practice ought to be modi- 
fied : for the scruple of the weak brother is 
valid so far as Sis conscience is concerned. It 
is this exception that forms the essential part 
of the argument, for on this is founded the 
preceding exhortation not to scandalise the 
weak brother. 


165. But if thy brother be grieved with thy 
meat,| “For if because of meat thy 
brother is grieved” (Rheims). “For” is 
unquestionably the true reading, it brings in 
a reason for the exhortation expressed in v. 13, 
and founded on the closing words of v. 14. 

The whcle argument is perfectly clear 
when we reduce St. Paul’s rhetorical style 
to the simpler logical order : 

a “to him it is unclean” (v. 14). 
(2.) “put not a stumbling-block in his way” 


Vv. 13). 

(3.) “for if because of meat thy brother 
is grieved, thou art no longer walking 
according to charity” (v. 15). 


Destrey not, doc.) The weak brother is 
“ grieved,” i. e. vexed in conscience, morally 
pained (Eph. iv. 30) by seeing the strong in- 
dulge in what he deems sinful. This grief 


16 Let not then your good be evil 
spoken of : 

17 For the kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink; but righteousness, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. : 

18 For he that in these things 


may tend to his destruction, and that in more 
ways than one: he may either ve repelled 
from the Chnistian faith, which seems to be 
associated with sinful practice, or he may: be 
seduced by your example into a cowardly 
acquiescence in that which to him is sinful 
(1 Cor. viii. 12). Give up thy freedom and 
eat no flesh, rather than thus lead into perdi- 
tion him for whom Christ gave up His life to 
save him from perdition. ‘“ Make not thy 
meat of more account than Christ made His 
life” ( Bengel). 

“‘ Thy meat,” “that meat of thine”: there is 
a touch of scorn in the pronoun; “ Non sine 
indignatione pronomen adjectum” (Beelen). 


16. Let not therefore your good be evil spoken 
of:] This is addressed, as the whcle passage 
(wv. 13-23), to those who are strong in faith: 
the Plural is used in laying down general 
principles (vv. 1, 7-9, 13, 16, 19; xv. 1), the 
Singular in applying them to special cases 
(wv. 2-6, 10, 15, 20-23). 

“ Your good,” that which is emphatically 
your special advantage, can only mean, in 
accordance with the context, your stronger 
faith and fuller liberty; the reading “ our 
good” would give the same general sense, 
referring to the “ knowledge and persuasion 
in the Lord Jesus, that nothing is unclean in 
itself” (vw. 14). Compare 1 Cor, vill. 4, 7. 
9; X. 29, 30. 

Let no uncharitable use of your liberty give 
occasion to the weak in faith to condemn 
and speak evil of that which is to you a real 
good. 


17. For the kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink ;| “The kingdom of God, typified by 
the ©. T. theocracy, is God’s dominion 
over the heart, instituted and administered by 
Christ: it is the heavenly sphere of life, in 
which God's word and Spirit govern, and 
whose organ on earth is the Church” (Lange). 
Here the Apostle’s point of view is that of 
our Saviour’s saying (Luke xvii. 20, where, 
however, see notc), ‘ The kingdom of God is 
qithin you”: its essence lies not in things 
external, as eating and drinking, but in the 
inward graces of the spiritual life. ‘The fol- 
lowing clause, ‘‘be that in these things serveth 
Christ,” shows that these graces are here re- 
garded as active principles of the Christian 
life. 
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serveth Christ is acceptable to God, 
and approved of men. 

19 Let us therefore follow after 
the things which make for peace, and 
things wherewith one may edify 
another. 

20 For meat destroy not the work 


of God. All things indeed are 


““ Righteousness” is therefore presented not 
in its judicial aspect as the relation established 
by God’s justifying sentence, but in its moral 
aspect as a grace to be exercised and developed, 
as in fact “the germ, of which holiness is 
the unfolded and perfected plant’ (Forbes) : 
compare vi. 19, Eph. iv. 24, and note on 
i. 17. 

““ Peace” in like manner is not simply the 
state of reconciliation to God (v. 1), but 
the resulting disposition, the spirit of peace 
abiding in the heart and shedding a holy calm 
over the life. 

“* Joy in the Holy Ghost” is the holy gladness 
which the Spirit of God breathes around 
those who “ live in the Spirit”: Gal. v. 22, 
25; Rom. xv. 13; 1 Thess. i. 6. 

The strongest in faith best know that ‘‘ the 
kingdom of God” consists in these spiritual 
graces, not in anything external as eating or 
drinking; they therefore ought to be most 
ready to use their liberty in such matters 
wisely and charitably. Thus with admirable 
skill and force of argument, the Apostle ap- 

als to faith itself against any misuse of the 

iberty which faith bestows. 


18. For be that in these things serveth 
Christ] The variation ‘de that herein serveth 
Christ (év rovrw),” is most strongly attested ; 
it extends the thought from the three graces 
just mentioned to the whole sphere in which 
they are combined. He “herein serveth 
Christ,” who for the love of Christ serves his 
brethren in the exercise of such graces as 
righteousness, peace, and joy; and so doing 
he is both “ weil pleasing to God,” who judges 
the heart, and “approved by men,” who see 
his good deeds. Thus he wins the goodwill 
of his brother, instead of putting a stumbling- 
block in his way. 


10. the things which make for peace,| More 
simply “the things of peace.” The ex- 
hortation, “ Jet us follow,” founded on vv. 17, 
18, gives a much better sense than either a 

uestion, ‘* Do we then follow ? ” or an asser- 
tion of the Apostle’s own practice, ‘We 
therefore follow.” 


and things wherewith one may edify another.]} 
Compare 1 Thess. v. 11. 


20. For meat, destroy not.; Read destroy 
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pure; but st zs evil for that man 
who eateth with offence. 


21 It is good neither to eat “flesh, ?! Cor. & 


nor to drink wine, nor any thing ° 
whereby thy brother stumbleth, or 
is offended, or is made weak. 

22 Hast thou faith? have it to 
thyself before God. Happy is he 


thou not: the Singular marks the return to 
the special case ; see note on v. 16. 

“ The work of God” must be understood in 
accordance with the exhortation in v. 19 to. 
“ edify”” or build up each other. Thy brother, 
as a Christian, is ‘“ God’s building” (1 Cor. 
11.9). Do not for the sake of mere food 
fight against God by pulling down and de- 
stroying what He has built up. “ Destroy” 
is here used in its proper etymological sense 
(xardAve, “destrue”’) not, as in v. 15, in 
the sense of eternal perdition (awdAAve). 

All things indeed are pure.| TI.e. all kinds 
of food are morally clean (v. 14). 


but it is evil for that man who eateth with 
ofence:| The sense is well expressed by 

yndale’s paraphrase “ who eateth with hurt 
of his conscience.” If thou cause thy brother 
to eat against his conscience, it is a sin to him, 
and so thou art destroying God’s work in 
him for the sake of f On 8a mpookop- 
paros ‘“ with offence as an attendant circum- 
stance,” see note on ii. 27. 


21. It is good neither to eat flesh,| “Not 
to cat flesh,” that is to eat no flesh of any kind, 
and to drink no wine “ is good” (xaddv), is 
worthy and noble conduct in one who denies 
himself rather than offend a brother (1 Cor. 
Vili. 13). 

nor anything whereby thy brother stumbleth,] 
Read “nor to do anything whereat 
&c." The interpretation answering to the 
A.V., “‘ nor to eat or drink anything whereby 
do'c.,” is too limited. St. Paul extends the 
maxim to all actions which are in themselves 
morally indifferent. 


or is offended, or is made weak.] If these 
two clauses are retained, we must render the 
last—“or is weak:” it extends the maxim 
oe matters in which a brother is actually 
led into sin to those in which his conscience 
is weak, and inay easily be grieved. But the 
genuineness of the clauses is doubtful (they 
are omitted in Tisch. 8), and to the evidence 
against them must now be added (r) Freisin- 
ger’s ‘Itala Fragmenta.’ 


22. Hast thou faith? have it to thyself 
before God.| “Thou hast faith” (Wiclif, 
Geneva). ‘ The faith which thou hast, have 
it,’ &c. (Tisch. 8, with 8 A BC: addr.) 
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that condemneth not himself in that damned if he eat, because he eateth aud pul? 


thing which he alloweth. not of faith: for whatsoever is not difference 
23 And he that ‘doubteth is of faith is sin. De okies 


§Or, dés- 
ceructh meats. 


The sense is not materially altered by such 
variations, the same supposition being ex- 
pressed in different forms. The question is 
the most lively and natural: compare xiil. 3. 
St. Paul hears, as it were, how the strong in 
faith opposes him saying “I have faith, and 
am convinced that it is allowable for a 
Christian to eat flesh and drink wine,” and 
replies “thou hast faith? Have it to thyself 
before God,” so that God is the witness of thy 
faith, and parade it not before men to the 
offence of the weak” (Meyer, after Chry- 
sostom. ) 

Happy is be that condemneth not arpa 
in that thing which be alloweth.] Read, 
“judgeth not himself in that whioh 
he alloweth.” The happiness meant is not 
the future ‘‘ Messianic blessedness ” (Meyer), 
but the present blessedness of a clear 
and undoubting conscience. It is a motive 
to charitable self-restraint addressed to the 
strong in faith : he who “judges not himself,” 
who Is so fully convinced, that he entertains 
no question or doubt about the rectitude of 
his conduct “in that which he allows” or 
approves in his own practice, should be con- 
tent with this great happiness, and thankfully 
consent to restrain his freedom for his brother’s 
sake. 


23. And he that doubteth is damned if be - 


eat.| “But he that doubteth is condemned i 
be eat.” The danger of the weak brother is 
now brought into striking contrast with the 
happy condition of him who is strong in faith, 
and so supplies a further motive to the charit- 
able restraint of freedom. 

The use of three kindred words (xpivey, 
dcaxpivopevos, Karaxexptrac) gives to St. Paul’s 
language a pointed force which cannot be 
preserved in English. For the meaning of 
Ssaxptvopevos Compare iv. 20; Matt. xxi, 27; 
Mark xi. 23; James i. 6. He that thus 
doubts, wavers, and debates with himself 
whether it is or is not lawful to eat, is ipso 


facto and at once “ condemned if be eat,” 
because he eateth not of faith: compare 
John tii. 18, “be that believeth not is con- 
demned already, because he bath not belicved, 
gre.” St. Paul does not say he is condemned 
by his own conscience, or he is condemned 
by God, but “the very act of eating con- 
demns him, of course according to Divine 
ordering, so that the justice of this sentence 
is established not only before God, but also 
before men, and before himself” (Philippi). 


for wkatsoever is not of faith is sin.) “and 
whatsoever,’ &c. St. Paul here adds the 
major premiss of his argument. ‘“ Everything 
that is not of faith is sin”: “ This eating is 
not of faith: ”’ “ Therefore it is sin, and he is 
condemned already.” 

The important axiom, “ Whatsoever ts not 
of faith is sin,” has been very commonly 
misunderstood, and misapplied in contro- 
versial theology, through disregard of its 
grammar and context. 

(1) St. Paul does not say wav 8 ph ex 
miarews “everything except that which 
positively is of faith;” but mav & ove éx 
miorews “everything which positively is not 
of faith.” In other words the Antecedent to 
6 is definite, not indefinite, and the propo- 
sition is limited to actions in which there is 
not a mere absence, but an actual defect of 
faith. 

(2) This grammatical result agrees with 
the context, which shows that St. Paul is 
speaking only of actions done by a Chnistian 
who does not believe them to be right, but is 
at least doubtful of their propriety. Chryso- 
stom’s comment is admirable: “ But all this 
is spoken by Paul concerning the case that 
lies before him, not concerning all cases.” 

On the position of the Doxology, which 
in a few MSS is placed at the end of this 
chapter, and on the relation of chapters 
xv. xvi. to the other portion of the Epistle, 
see Introduction, § 8. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE on ». 11. 


In Isaiah xlv. 23, the Vatican MS of the 
LXX has xai opeirus maca yAoooa tov 
Gedy (Sinait. réy Kupeov). But the Alex- 
andrine Codex reads efoporoynoera ro Cee. 

The variation may possibly have been first 
made by St. Paul in quoting the passage 
freely here and in Phil. it. 11, and afterwards 


carried back into the text of the LXX, as in 
the cases mentioned in the note on iii. 12. 
But the similar variation, ®poAdynoa for 
uooa, in Jer. xliv. 26, throws some doubt 
upon the conjecture that the various readings 
of the LX X in Isai. xlv. 23, have been caused 
by the reflex action of quotation. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


I The strong must bear with theweak, 2 We 
may not please ourselves, 3 for Christ did 
not so, 7 but receive one the other, as Christ 
did us all, 8 both Fews 9 and Gentiles. 15 
Paul excuseth his writing, 28 and promiseth 


to see them, 30 and requesteth their prayers. 
VU E then that are strong ought 

to -bear the infirmities of 
the weak, and not to please our- 


selves. 
2 Let every one of us please his 
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neighbour for his good to edifica- 


tion. 
3 For even Christ pleased not 


himself; but, as it is written, “The ‘Ps. qo 


reproaches of them that reproached 
thee fell on me. 

4 For whatsoever things were 
written aforetime were written for 
our learning, that we through pa- 
tience and comfort of the scriptures 
might have hope. 


5 “Now the God of patience and 72 *™ 


CHAP. XV.—1-13. CONCLUSION OF THE 
EXHORTATION TO MUTUAL LOVE AND 
FORBEARANCE 


1. We then that are strong) Read, “But 
we,” &c. There is the clcsest connection 
between this and the last verse of c. xiv.: 
from the danger of the weak St. Paul natu- 
rally passes over (8€) to the duty of the strong 
towards them. It is thoroughly characteristic 
of St. Paul to associate himself with those on 
whom he is enforcing a duty, and also to ac- 
knowledge fully the advantage of that freedom 
and strength of faith which he is urging them 
to exercise with a loving forbearance. 

“ The infirmities ” (dcevnpara) of the weak 
are the acts in which their weakness of faith 
is shown, such as needless scruples or erro- 
neous judgments: these the strong are well 
able, as they are in duty bound, to bear with 
loving patience (Gal. vi. 2; Apoc. ii. 2, 3). 


2. Let every one of us please bis neighbour] 
The duty of bearing the infirmities of the 
weak requires that we should not do the very 
opposite, “please ourselves,” i.e. indulge our 
own will and pleasure, in displaying our 
superior intelligence and freedom, but rather 
“Jet each of us please bis neighbour,” conci- 
liate him by forbearance and loving sympathy 
(t Cor. x. 333; Phil. ii. 4). 


Sor bis good to edification.| “With a view 
to what is good for edifioation.” The 
effort to please must be directed to that which 
is good for our neighbour, in relation to buila- 
ing him up in faith. 

Eis marks the “ aim,” and apes the standard 
of reference (iii. 25, 26). 


8. For even Christ pleased not bimself;) 
“For Christ also,” &c. The duty of sacri- 
ficing our own pleasure for the good of our 
brethren is enfzrced by the one great pattern 
of < uakeiiaabis love (2 Cor. viii. 9; Phil. 
li. 6). | 

but, as it is written, do’c.] Instead of com- 

letin : his sentence in the narrative style, St. 
aul cites the exact words of Scripture, making 


Christ Himself the speaker. For a similar 
mode of quotaticn, see 1 Cor. i. 31. 

The sufferer in the Psalm (Ixix. 9) ad- 
dresses God: “the reproaches of them that 
reproached thee are fallen upon me:” it.is for 
God’s sake and to please Him that he suffers. 

So in the Messianic interpretation (which 
St. Paul assumes to be known to his readers) 
the words are addressed to the Father by 
Christ, and prove that He pleased not Him- 
self, but endured reproach for the Father’s 
sake and to do His will. 

The passage thus strictly interpreted satis- 
fies the purpose for which St. Paul quotes it, 
even without bringing in the further conside- 
ration that all Christ’s sufferings were endured 
for the good of His brethren. 


4. The reason for bringing forward Christ's 
example in the words of the Psalmist is that 
all scriptures of the Old Testament (not its 
predictions only) were intended to be thus 
used “‘ for our learning.” ‘‘ Learning” is here 
used in a rare and antiquated sense for 
“teaching” (Wiclif), or “instruction” (A. V. 
2 Tim. iii. 16). 

that we through patience and comfort of the 
scriptures, Uc.) Read, “that through the 
patience and through the comfort of the 
Scriptures we,” &c. “The patience,” as 
well as “the comfort,” is that which the 
Scriptures give: for the Apostle is here.stating 
the purpose for which “the God of patience 
and comfort” (v. 5) caused the Scriptures 
to be written. 


might have .] Le. “our hope” (rip 
éAri8a), the Christian's “ bose of the glory of 
God"'(v.2). The purpose of the Scriptures 
is to promote the present possession of this 
blessed hope through the patience and conso= 
lation which they impart to those who endure 
suffering for God's sake. 

Compare v. 4 for the connection between 
“‘ patience” and “ hope.” 


5. Now the God of patience and consolation) 
“And may the God of patience and comfort.” 


AYE after minded one towar 
ere . ‘ 
swsleef. ing to Christ Jesus : 


v. 6—9.] 
consolation grant you to be like- 
another 'accord- 


6 That ye may with one mind 
and one mouth glorify God, even 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

7 Wherefore receive ye one ano- 
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ther, as Christ also received us to 
the glory of God. 

8 Now I say that Jesus Christ 
was a minister of the circumcision 
for the truth of God, to confirm the 
promises made unto the fathers : 

g And that the Gentiles might 


Compare 2 Cor. i. 3, “ God of all comfort.” 
The Greek word (sapdxAnots) is the same 
as in v. 4. 


to be likeminded one toward another,| “To 
be of the same mind one with another:” 
év dAAnAots, Not e’s GAAnAOus, aS in xii. 16. 

What the Apostle prays for is not identity 
of opinion, but harmony of feeling: “idem 
sentire, idem velle.” 


according to Christ Jesus.) Compare Phil. 
iil. 2, in connexion with the following verses, 
especially v. 5, “Let the same mind be in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus.” Let each 
be so conformed to Christ, that all may be 
of one mind among yourselves: “ut unus 
quasi animus fiat ex pluribus.” (Cic. de 
Amic. c. 25.) 


6. That ye may with one mind and one 
mouth.| “That of one mind with one 
mouth ye may,” s.e.that being of one accord 
(cuo6vpadcy) you may unite in one utterance 
of praise. 

God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Cbrist.} There is no theological objection to 
the proposed rendering, “The God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,” which is fully jus- 
tified by Eph. i. 17, “The God of cur Lord 
Jesus Christ,” and by John xx. 17. “ He is 
His God, because of Him He was begotten 
God” (Hil. de Trin. iv. 35, p. 96, Ellicott). 
Grammatical considerations are equally inde- 
cisive; but there is much weight in Bishop 
Ellicott’s remark on Gal. i. 4: “ As the term 
sratn;) conveys necessarily a relative idea, 
which in theological language admits of va- 
rious applications (see Suicer, ‘hes.’ s. v 
warnp), While @eds conveys only one absolute 
idea, it would not seem improbable that the 
connexion of thought in the mind of the in- 
spired writer might lead him in some passages 
to add a defining genitive to warnp, which he 
did not intend necessarily to be referred to 
Oeds.” 

For this reason, and because Eph. i. 17 is 
the on/y passage in which St. Paul directly 
and unquestionably calls God “ the God of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” it is better to retain the 
rendering of the Authorised Version, with the 
omission of “ even.” 


7. Wherefore receive ye one another,| This 
exhortation is un immediate inference from 


the preceding prayer for concord, and also a 
Stabe conclusion of the whole argument 

ginning with xiv. 1. The appeal there 
made to one party, “ Him that is weak in faith 
receive ye,” is here extended to both, “ receive 
ye one another,” in accordance with the argu- 
ments addressed to both parties in xiv. 3-13. 

as Christ also received us} For “us” read 
“you,” which agrees better with what goes 
before in vv. 5-7. 

to the glory of God.] Not, “receive ye one 
another .... to the glory of God ” (Chrysost. 
&c.): but, “as Christ received you tothe 
glory of God,” s.¢. received you both Jews 
and Gentiles into His Church that God 
might be thereby glorified. Compare Eph 
i. 12-14; Phil. ii. rz. 

The interpretation proposed by Grotius 
—“received you into the glory of God,” 
i.e., into the inheritance of the future 
glory of the children of God—is not admis- 
sible; it would have required the Article to 
be expressed (eis ryv 8d£av r. ©.), and it does 
not agree with the explanation, which St. 
Paul himself adds in vv. 8, 9, of what he 
meant by the words “ Crist received you to the 
glory of God.” 

8. Now I say] “ForI say.” 

The reading followed in A. V. (Aéyo 3€) 
would have its usual sense, “ But what I 
mean is this” (Gal. iv. 1; 1 Cor. i. 12). But 
Aéyw ydp is better attested and introduces 
more fitly the explanatory proof of the state- 
ment “ Christ also received you to the glory of 
God.” 

That this statement, and the proof of it, 
are addressed more especially, though not 
exclusively, to the strong in faith, is evident 
both from the repetition of the phrase used 
in Xiv. I (mpocd\apBaveoGe), and also from 
the great prominence given in the following 
context to the reception of the Gentiles, to 
whom “the strong” for the most part be- 
longed. 

that Jesus Christ was a minister of the cire 
cumcision.| ‘The whole passage should be 
thus rendered: “For I say, that Christ 
hath been made a minister of ciroum- 
cision for God's truth, in order that he 
might confirm the promises made unto the 
Jathers, and that the Gentiles might glorify 
God for mercy.” 
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glorify God for his mercy; as it is 
-t® ~written, ‘For this cause I will con- 
fess to thee among the Gentiles, and 
sing unto thy name. 
‘Deut. 32. 10 And again he saith, / Rejoice, 
ie ye Gentiles, with his people. 
“ry And again, £Praise the Lord, 


¢ 


“9 


Circumcision was the condition attached 
to the promises. He therefore who was to 
be the seed of Abraham and the fountain of 
blessing to all nations, must be a “minister 
of circumcision.” He must fulfil the cove- 
nant of circumcision both in His person and 
in His work: He must be “ dorn under the 
law, to redeem them that were under the law, 
that we” (Gentiles as well as Jews) “ might 
receive the adoption of sons” (Gal. iv. 4, 5). 
Compare for the construction, 2 Cor. ui. 6, 
Bcaxdvous xawvns Siadnxns, xi. 15, Gal. ii. 17. 

The words d:axovov meptropys have been 
incorrectly interpreted in various ways: 

(1.) “A minister of the true circumcision 
of the heart: ii. 28, 29” (Origen). ‘There 
is nothing in the context to indicate this 
special sense of circumcision. 

(2.) “A minister of circumcised persons,” 
s.¢. of the Jews, “that they might be brought 
within the promises, that God might be 
found true to them” (Cyril). ‘‘For to de- 
vote His activity to the welfare of ak ae 
nation was, according to promise, the duty of 
His Messianic office. Comp. Matt. xx. 28; 
xv. 24” (Meyer). ‘This interpretation is not 
absolutely inconsistent with the absence of 
the Article (iii. 30), which we should, how- 
ever, have expected (Gal. ii. 8) but is clearly 
inadequate. ‘The promises made unto the 
Sathers” were not that Christ should minister 
exclusively to the Jews, but that in the seed 
of Abraham all the nations of the earth 
should be blessed. 


Sor the truth of God,| This is immediately 
explained in the appended clause: “to con- 
jrm” (rather, “in order that he might 
confirm”) (the truth of) the promises made 
unto the fathers.” Compare 2 Cor. i. 20. 


9. And that the Gentiles might glorify God 
for his mer:y;\| The A. V. here follows the 
only admissible construction: the objections 
urged against it by Alford and others arise 
from not observing the double antithesis, 
between inmep addnOetas and inép éddovs, and 
between BeSaiwoa ras emayyeXias rey rarépay 
and ra d¢ €Ovn x.r.d. 

In the latter case the antithetical sense is 
more distinctly marked by bringing the con- 
trasted clauses under the same grammatical 
construction. 

Observe also that the main stress of the 


all ye Gentires ; and laud him, all ye 
people. 


12 And again, Esaias saith, * There *1s :. ta 


shall be a root of Jesse, and he that 
shall rise to reign over the Gentiles ; 
in him shall the Gentiles trust. 

13 Now the God of hope fill you 


passage lies on the latter half of the antithesis. 
St. Paul is appealing more especially to “the 
strong,” é.¢. to the Gentiles, and in order to 
move them to greater forbearance and good- 
will towards their weaker Jewish brethren, 
he shows that Christ Himself became in all 
things a Jew to fulfil God’s promises to the 
Jews, and thereby to extend His mercy to 
the Gentiles. Even for Gentiles “ Salvation 
is of the Jews,” not secured by covenant, but 
granted of free mercy. 


For this cause I will confess to thee among 
the Gentiles) See note on Ps. xviii. 49. 
David having been delivered from all his 
enemies, and raised to dominion over the 
neighbouring nations gives “the first utter- 
ance of a hope, which in later times became 
clear and distinct, that the heathen should 
learn to fear and worship Jehovah” (Pe- 
rowne). In St. Paul’s Messianic interpreta- 
tion, Christ the antitype of David. foretelling 
the conquests of His kingdom, declares that 
in the midst of the Gentiles He will give 
thanks to God for their conversion. 

’"E£opoAoyeioOa, has here its usual sense in 
the LXX, that of giving thanks or praise. 


10. Rejoice, ye Gentiles, with bis people.) 
Deut. xxxii. 43, where see note. 

St. Paul follows the LXX. Either of the 
alternative renderings would be equally suit- 
able to his purpose: “ Praise his people, ye 
nations,” or, “ Rejoice, ye Gentiles, ye who 
are His people.” 

ll. Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles; and 
laud him, all ye people.) Ps. cxvii.1. Both 
clauses are addressed to Gentile nations: in 
the latter there is a various reading, “let all 
the nations praise him” (Tisch.). From the 
other verse of the same short Psalm St. Paul 
may have drawn his antithesis of “ mercy” and 
“truth” in vv. 8, 9. 

12. There shall be a root of Jesse, and be 
that shall rise to reign over the Gentiles; in 
him shall the Gentiles trust.) Read, “ There 
shall be the root of Jesse, and he that 
ariseth to rule over Gentiles; on him 
shall Gentiles hope.” See nctes on Isa. 
xi. ro. St. Paul follows the LXX, as his 
argument requires nothing more than the 
general sense that the Messiah of the Jews 
should be the .lesire and hope of the Gentiles. 


13. Now the God of hope fill you) “And 


v. 14—16.] 


with all joy and peace in believing, 
that ye may abound in hope, through 
the power of the Holy Ghost. 

14 And I myself also am _per- 
suaded of you, my brethren, that ye 
also are full of goodness, filled with 
all knowledge, able also to admonish 
one another. 


From the last 
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15 Nevertheless, brethren, I have 
written the more boldly unto you in 
some sort, as putting you in mind, 
because of the grace that is given to 
me of God, 

16 That I should be the minister 
of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, minis- 
tering the gospel of God, that the 


x1. 17, ff., xii. 3, xiii. 3 ff, 13, 14, and especially 


may the God of hope,” &c. 
quoted word “ dope,” St. Paul forms a title 
* the God of hope,” by which he may invoke 
(as in wv. 4, §) an appropriate blessing 
on those to whom his previous exhortation 
has been addressed. “ All joy and peace” 
have their root in the “ Sope” of eternal life, 
their element or vital atmosphere “ in deiteve 
ing,’ their fruit in the increasing abundance 
of their hope growing “in the power of the 
Holy Ghost.” 


14-33. OCCASION OF THE EPISTLE. 


In v. 14 the Apostle passes on (8¢) from 
exhortation to an explanation of his own 
motives and intentions. 


14. And I myself also| This is explained 
as meaning: “J myself also,” independently of 
the general good opinion which others have 
of vou, i. 8” (Meyer). But there is nothing 
in the context to sugrest this meaning, and 
the reference to so remote a passage as 1. 8 
is quite inadmissible. Chrysostom’s inter- 
pretation is far better: “Now even I my- 
self,” who so admonish and reprove you. 


that ye also are full of goodness,| Read, 
“that even of yourselves ye are full of 
ness,” t.e. even without being exhorted. 
Aya@wourn, a Biblical word, does not mean 
(as Meyer says) “rxcellence generally (that 
you also of yourselves are very excellent 
prople),” but it means “ goodness” in the 
more special sense as a disposition to do good. 
(Compare Trench, N.T. Synon. 2nd Series, 
and Ellicott and Lightfoot on Gal. v. 22.) 


filled with all knowledge,) From 1 Cor. 
Vill. 1, 7, 10, tt, we see that St. Paul refers 
to the knowledge of spiritual truth which 
was professed by the strong in faith. There 
St. Paul points to a contrast, “ Knowledge 
puffeth up, but charity edifeth”: here he 
ascribes to his readers a happy combination 
of goodness and knowledze. 

able also to admonish one another.) “ able 
even to admonish one another,” without necd 
of being admonished by me. 

15. Newerthel-ss, brethren, I have written 
the more boldly unto you in some sort.| “But 
Ihave written more boldly unto youin 
part.” Parts of the Epistle,such as vi. ta-21 


Neu Test-—Vow Il. 


c. xiv. throughout, are written more boldly 
than a belief in their goodness and knowledge 
might seem to require. That the boldness 
lay not in the fact of writing at all to a Church 
which he had not visited, but in the mode of 
writing, is clear from aio pépous, which limits 
the bolder writing to parts of the Epistle. 
The order of the words forbids the connexion, 
‘in some sort more boldly.” 


as putting you in mund,| “as putting you 
in remembrance again,” not as teaching 
you things of which you might be iznorant. 
The word ¢mavaptpyvnoxw is used with a 
delicate courtesy, as in Demosth. 74, Plat. 
Legg. ili. p. 688 A. Compare also 2 Pet. 
1. 12. 


because of the grace that is given to me of 
God.) ‘Read rather “the grace given,” or 
“the grace that was given’: compare i. 5, 
xii. 3. The obligation of the Apostolic office 
is thus alleged as a reason for his boldness in 
putting them in remembrance of Christian 
duties. 

“He comes down from the teacher’s chair 
and converses as with brethren and friends 
and equals, a part which best becomes the 
teacher, to vary his discourse according to 
the profit of his hearers. See for example, 
how, after saying ‘ I wrote more be/dly,, and 
‘in part, and ‘as putting you again in re- 
membrance,’ he is not satisfied even with this, 
but adds with still greater humility of speech, 
‘ because of the grace given unto me of God ;’ 
as he also said in the beginning, ‘I am a 
debtor :’ as if he had said, ‘I did not snatch 
the honour for myself, nor rush upon it first, 
but God laid this upon me, and that by way 
of grace, not as sctting apart a worthy pcrson 
to this office. Be not therefore offended, 
for it is not I that rise up against you, but 
God that has laid this upon me.’” (Chry- 
sostom.) 


16. That I should be the minister of Jesus 
Christ} “In order that I should be a 
minister of Christ Jesus.” ‘The special 
purpose for which the grace was given by 
God. Aetroujyds, “ minister” and its deri- 
vatives are used in the LX X and N. T., both 
of ministering in general, and of ministering 
in things sacred. For the general sense, see 
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lorsacrt } offering up of the Gentiles might be 


Sicing. 


acceptable, being sanctified by the 
Holy Ghost. 
17 1 have therefore whereof I 


Josh. i. 1, 2 Sam. xiii. 18 (Amnon’s servant), 
1 Kings x. 5, 2 Chron. ix. 4 (Solomon’s min- 
isters), 2 Kings iv. 43, vi. 15 (Elisha’s servitor), 
Ps. ciii. 21, civ. 4, Phil. ii. 25, 30, &c., and 
note onc. xili. 6. The special sense is very 
frequent in the LXX, and applies equally to 
the ministrations of Priests and Levites (Ex. 
XXxvili. 26; Num. i. 50, iii. 6, vii. 22; Neh. x. 
39, &c.). 

In the N. T. besides this proper application 
to the ministry of the Tabernacle (Luke i. 
23; Heb. ix. 21, x. 11) we find also a meta- 
phorical application to Christ (Heb. viii. 2, 6), 
to Christian ministers (Acts xiii. 2), and to 
all Christians (Phil. ii. 17, Lightfoot). In 
the present passage it is clear from what 
follows that St. Paul applies the term to 
himself as a minister of the Gospel appointed 
by Christ the Head of the Church. 


to the Gentiles,| “in referenee to the 
Gentiles.” The Apostle represents himself 
as the ministering Priest, the preaching of 
the Gospel as his priestly function, and the 
believing Gentiles as his offering. In this 
connexion therefore eis ra €6vn cannot mean 
a “minister to the Gentiles,’ nor “a minister 
sent unto the Gentiles,” but “a minister in 
reference to the Gentiles.” whom he 
offers to God. 

ministering the gospel of God,| Compare 
4 Macc. vii. 8, zovs iepoupyotyras roy vopoy 
i8i@ aizart. “The preaching of the Gospel 
he calls a sacrificial work (iepoupyiay), and 
genuine faith an acceptable offering ” (Theo- 
doret). “This is my priesthood, to preach 
and to proclaim” (Chrysostom). 

that the offering up of the Gentiles might be 
acceptabie,| Read “ that the offering of the 
Gentiles,” &., ¢.¢. “ that the Gentiles might 
be an acceptable offering” (Tyndale). 

The Apostle’s thought and expression are 
both taken from Isai. Ixvi. 19, 20: “ And they 
shall declare my glory among the Gentiles. 
And they shall bring all your brethren for an 
offering unto the Lord out of all nations.” 

‘“* And none would blame a priest for being 
zealous to offer his sacrifice without spot. 
But this he said, both to wing their thoughts 
and show them that they were a sacrifice, 
and at the same time as an excuse for him- 
self, that this duty had been laid upon him. 
For my sacrificing sword, he says, is the 
Gospel, the word preached: and the cause 
is not that I may be glorified, but ‘ that the 
offering of the Gentiles may be acceptable.’ 

or God has brought it to this, not so much 


[v. r7—18. 


may glory through Jesus Christ in 

those things which pertain to God. 
18 For [ will not dare to speak of 

any of those things which Christ 


honouring me as caring for you. And how 
can it be made acceptable? “In the Holy 
Ghost:” for not faith ouly is needed, but 
also a spiritual mode of life, that we may 
hold fast the Spirit that was once given. For 
not wood and fire, nor altar and knife, but the 
Spirit is everything with us” (Chrysostom). 

17. I have therefore whereof I may glory 
through Jesus Christ] “T have my glory- 
ing therefore in Christ Jesus”: it follows 
from the nature of my ministry (ver. 16) that 
I have a right to glory; but my glorying is 
not in myself, but “in Christ Jesus,” be- 
cause as His minister I do all things in and 
through Him (1 Cor. xv. 31). 


in those things which pertain to God.) “in 
things pertaining to God”: see Heb. ii. 
173; Vv. 1, where the context refers to the 
duties of the Priest's office before God. St. 
Paul thus limits his glorying to the ministra- 
tions of the Gospel regarded as an offeriug 
made before the Lord. 


18. For I will not dare to speak of any of 
those things which Christ bath not wrought by 
me.) This is Tyndale’s version and very ace 
curate, but the meaning may be made clearer 
by a paraphrase: ‘For I will not dare to 
speak of anything except what has been 
wrought by Christ through me.” The Apostle 
thus explains and confirms the limit assigned 
to his glorying in v.17 as a “glorying in 
Christ Jesus.” “I will glory,” he means, only 
of what has been accomplished not by me but 
by Christ through me. 

According to M. Godet, “the only possible 
sense of the words I wi!l not dare to speak, is 
this: It would be a rashness on my part to 
name a single sign of Apostleship by which 
God has not deigned to ratify my ministry 
among the Gentiles.” That is to say, every 
possible sin of Apostolic power has been 
granted to my ministry. But surely the 
words “I will not dare to speak,” are very ill- 
fitted to express what M. Godet calls ‘the 
paroxysm of that glorying of which he spake 
inv. 17.” 

to make the Gentiles obedient,| Com 
i. 5. The “obedience of Gentiles” to fai 
in Christ is what has been described above in 
figurative language as “the offering of the 
Gentiles.” The Apostle thus explains the 
second limitation of his glorying to “things 
pertaining to God” (v. 17), te to his 
priestlike ministration of the Gospel. 


by word and deed,| The means by which 


Vv. I9—20.] 


hath not wrought by me, to make the 
Gentiles obedient, by word and deed, 

19 Through mighty signs and 
wohders, by the power of the Spirit 
of God; so that from Jerusalem, 


and round about unto Illyricum, I 


Christ wrought through His minister are here 
briefly stated under the very usual antithesis 
of “ qword and deed.” 

By “werd” St. Paul means the Gospel 
which he preached, by “deed” or “ work” 
(épy) all that he had been enabled to do and 
to suffer in his ministry. 


19. Yérough mighty signs and wonders, by 
the power of the Spirit of Ged;} Read, “In 
power of signs and wonders, in power 
of the Spirit of God.” 

“Sigus and wonders” were not all that 
Christ wrought by “ deed” through St. Paul, 
and the “ power of the Spirit of God” was ex- 
erted through him not only “dy word,” but in 
many other ways. Thus the purpose of the 
two parallel clauses is not so much to explain 
more fully what is meant by “ word and deed,” 
as to glorify the Divine power with which 
Christ wrought through the ministry of His 
Apostle. 

The “ power of signs and wonders” is not 
the ‘power of working miracles,” but the 
power which miracles have as “signs” to 
convince, and as ‘“‘ wonders’ to overawe, by 
the proof of a superhuman agency. St. Paul 
appeals to his miracles as “ signs of an Apostle” 
in 2 Cor. xii. 12: Compare Acts xiv. 3, xv. 12, 
and xix. 11. 

By the “power of the Spirit of God” is 
meant “that extraordinary influence of the 
Spirit, which in a moment turned men from 
darkness to light.” ( Jowett.) 

so that from Jerusalem, and round about 
anto Illyricum,) Tyndale’s translation is 
more correct: so that from Jerusalem and 


the coasts round about unto Iilyricum. 


The result of Christ's working through His 
Apostle is here stated as if the preceding 
sentence had been affirmative in form, as well 
as in sense. 

How does this statement, that Jerusalem 
was the starting-point of St. Paul's ministry, 
agree with his own representation in Gal. i. 17? 

Lucht, ‘On the last two chapters of 

omans.’) St. Paul is here describing not 
the duration but the Jocal extension of his 
ministry: it reached, he says, “ from Jerue 
talem” as far as “unto Illyricum.” 

Damascus, the scene of his earliest preach- 
ing (Acts ix. 20), lies between these extreme 
limits, and so near to Jerusalem as to be fairly 
included in the parts “ round about” it. 

The more distant Arabia was not the scene 
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have fully preached the gospel of 
Christ. 

20 Yea, so have I strived to 
preach the gospel, not where Christ 
was named, lest I should build upon 
another man’s foundation : 


of the Apostle’s ministry, but only of his re- 
tirement (Gal. i. 17: see Lightfoot). 

It was natural, we may add, for St. Paul to 
fix the starting-point of his ministry at the 
Holy City, from which the Gospel first went 
forth into the world, and where he had him- 
self first joined the fellowship of the Apostles, 
and in friendly intercourse with Peter and 
James and Barnabas “‘ spake boldly in the name 
of the Lord” (Acts ix. 28: see also Lightf. 

al. p. 88). 

Chrysostom’s interpretation, that St. Paul 
had travelled from Jerusalem in a circle 
round to Illyricum, including Persia, Ar- 
menia, &c., has no support in this passage or 
elsewhere. 

The great road from the East to Rome, 
passing through Macedonia into Illyricum, 
reached the Adriatic coast at Dyrrachium. 
This Southern or Greek Illyricum was incor- 
porated by the Romans with Macedonia, and 
therefore may well have been visited by St. 
Paul during the journey mentioned in Acts 
xx. 1, 2. In Illyricum, whatever extent we 
here assign to the region so named, St. Paul 
reached the Western limit of his missionary 
journeys, and was ccmparatively near to Rome. 
(See Conyb. and Howsor, ii. 126.) 


I have fully preached the gospel of Christ.} 
Compare Col. t. 25. The expression must be 
understood, as we see from the next verse, 
with reference to the special office of the 
Apostle to the Gentiles and his usual practice. 
namely, to preach the Gospel io the chief 
citics of each country that he visited, and to 
lay foundations on which others might build 
(1 Cor. iii, 10). This St. Paul could truly 
say that he had done from Jerusalem unto 
Illyricum. 


20. Yea, so have I strived to preach the 
gospel.) “Making it however my ambi- 
tion to preach the Gospel on this wise.” 

The better reading makes this a participial 
clause, dependent on the preceding sentence, 
and containing an important limitation of its 
meaninz. 

For the meaning of @iAroreueioba: see 2 Cor. 
v. 9, and 1 Thess. iv. 11. 

The mode of preaching (ovrws evayy.) is 
explained nezatively in this verse, and posi- 
tively in the next. 


not where Christ was named.| Ie. not 
where men had already been taught to believe 
P 2 
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228 [v. 21—26, 


ates S205: 24 Whensoever I take my journey 
into Spain, I will come to you: for 
I trust to see you in my journey, 
and to be brought on my way thither- 
ward by you, if first I be somewhat 


21 But as it is written, * To whom 
he was not spoken of, they shall see : 
and they that have not heard shall 
understand. 

22 For which cause also! have been 


10r,, 'much hindered from coming to you. filled 'with your company. Piiedcg 
ways, or, 23 Butnowhavingnomore placein 25 But now I go unto Jerusalem 3.’ 
ten these parts, and having a great desire to minister unto the saints. 


these many years to come unto you ; 


26 For it hath pleased them of 


in Christ, and call upon His name in public 


confession and adoration: compare Eph. 1. 21,. 


2 Tim. ii. 19, Is. xxvi. 13, Amos Vi. 19. 


lest I should build, doc.) In 2 Cor. x. 
12-16 the same principle is asserted with the 
strong emotion roused by the ungenerous 
conduct of his adversaries. 

Baur’s objection to the genuineness of this 
passage (‘ Paulus,’ 1. p. 357) is based on a mis- 
representation of its meaning. For it is evident 
that St. Paul refers to the oral preaching of 
the Gcspel, as requirinz his personal preserve 
hitherto in the East. His letters to the 
Colossians and Laodiceans (Col. iv. 16), are 
sufficient proof that in writing to the Church 

_at Rome, he was not transzressing his rule to 
avoid building on another man’s foundation. 


21. But as it is written,) Isaiah lil. 15, 
quoted exactly from the LXX. According 
to the Hebrew, nations and kings shall be 
astonished at the exaltation of the suffering 
Servant of God, as a thing unheard and 
unknown. In the LXX the change in the 
form of the sentence does not materially 
affect the sense in which St. Paul uses the 
passage, namely to show that his practice of 
preaching where Christ’s name was unknown 
agreed with the general character of the 
Gospel message as foretold by Isaiah. Ac- 
cording to Fritzsche, St. Paul believed that 
Isaiah pointed especially to him and _ his 
ministry, ‘pda dani that Paul the Apostle of 
the Gentiles should carry the announcement 
of the Messiah to those Gentiles who had 
not yet heard of Him from other Apostles. 
But this is a mere travesty of St. Paul’s 
meaning, invented by one who himself rejects 
the Messianic interpretation of Isaiah lii., Jiii. 
altogether. See notes on Isaiah. 


22. I have been much hindered) “I was 
the most times hindered.” There were 
other hindrances, but the most frequent arose 
from the duty of preaching the Gospel in 
places where Christ’s name was not known. 


23. But now having no more place in these 
parts,) “But now no longer having 
place,” i.e. ‘since no longer (pnxer:) I have 
room.’ In these regions, from Jerusalem 
to Illyricum, the Gospel message has been 


fully preached (v. 19), and Churches have 
been founded, so that there is no longer room 
for doing that which is the peculiar work of 
an Apostle, especially of the one “ Apostle of 
the Gentiles.” 


a great desire} “a longing” (émo- 
Gav): compare I. 11; 1 Thess. iii. 6; 2 Cor. 
vii. 7, 11; Philipp. i. 8; with Bp. Lightfoot’s 
note. 


24. Whensoever I take my journey into Spain, 
I will come to you: for I trust to see you in 
my journcy,| Read, “Whensoever I take my 
journey into Spain:—for T hope to see you 
as I pass through.” The words “J will 
come to you" were added to complete the 
broken sentence, the conclusion of which is 
found only in an altered form in v. 28. 

Meyer omits ydp also: ‘“ Whensoever I 
take my journey into Spain, I hope to see you 
as I pass through.” ‘This makes all smooth 
and regular, but is against the evidence, and 
the broken sentence is quite in St. Paul’s 
style. 

On the intended journey to Spain see In- 
troduction, § 6. ; 

The visit to Rome was intended to be only 
in passing through, because the Christian 
Faith was already established there (Bengel). 


and to be brought on my way thitherward| 
“and to be sent forward thither.” St. 
Paul hoped to receive from Rome the same 
kindness and respect as from other Churches, 
which sent companions to escort him on his 
further journeys: Acts xv. 3; 1 Cor. xvi. 6; 
2 Cor, 1. 16. 


if first I be somewhat filled with your come 
pany.) “If I may first be in part satie- 
fied with your company,” or “after that 
I have somewhat enjoyed you” (Tyndale), 
“enjoyed your acquaintance” (Cranmer). 
Compare i. 12 for an explanation of the 
nature of the satisfaction which St. Paul 
hoped for. 

St. Paul says courteously “in part satis- 
fied,” meaning “not as much as I might 
wish, but as much as circumstances shall 
permit” (Grotius). 

25. But now I go unto Jerusalem to minise 
ter unto the saints.) “But now I am setting 


Vv. 27—30. | 


Macedonia and Achaia to make a 
certain contribution for the poor 
saints which are at Jerusalem. 

27 It hath pleased them verily; 
and their debtors they are. For if 
the Gentiles have been made _ par- 
takers of their spiritual things, their 
duty is also to minister unto them in 
carnal things. 


out unto Jerusalem, ministering to the 
saints.” In contrast to the hope of a future 
visit to Rome the Apostle’s present and im- 
mediate duty is taking him away in the op- 
posite direction. See Acts xx. 3, and note 
on i. 9. 


“ministering.” The Present Participle 
implies that the journey in charge of the 
collected alms of the Churches was itself a 
part of the ministration to the pcor saints at 
Jerusalem: see 1 Cor. xvi. 4, 15; 2 Cor. ix. 1; 
and Introduction, § 2. 


26. For it bath pleased them of Macedonia 
and Achaia.| “For Macedonia and Achaia 
have been pleased.” Cp. Luke xii. 32; 
1 Thess. ii. 8. The word (nid:enoav) ex- 
presses the benevolent pleasure of a cheerful 
giver. 


to make a certain contribution for the poor 
saints.) Read, “to make some contribution 
Jor the poor among the saints.” See note 
on xi. 13. “The contributor enters into fel- 
lowship with the person aided, inasmuch as 
he ‘shares his necessities’: xowvwvia is hence 
the characteristic expression for a/msgiving, 
without however having changed its proper 
sense communion into the active one of com- 
munication” (Meyer). 

The indefinite word “some” corresponds 
to the fact that the contribution might be 
more or less according to the ability and good 
will of the givers (1 Cor. xvi. 2; 2 Cor. ix. 7). 


27. It bath pleased them verily; and their 
debtors they are.) “They have been 
pleased, I say, and are their debtors.” 
The yap not only resumes the previous 
statement, but contirms it by a further ex- 
planation. 


For tf the Gentiles bave been made partakers 
of their spiritual things.) “ For if the Gentiles 
shared in their spiritual things.” The 
Gespel, with all its spiritual blessings, which 
are the gifts of the Holy Ghost, was at first 
the possession of the Mother Church in 
Jerusalem, and from thence was communi- 
cated to the Gentiles. In return for these 
greater gifts the Gentiles owe a debt (ddei- 
Aovory) to the saints at Jerusalem “ to minister 
unto them in carnal things,’ i.e. in things 
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28 When therefore I have per- 
formed this, and have sealed to them 
this fruit, 1 will come by you into 
Spain. 

29 And I am sure that, when I 
come unto you, I shall come in the 
fulness of the blessing of the gospel of 
Christ. 

30 Now I beseech you, brethren, 


which belong to man’s bodily life, such as 
food and raiment. For thissense of “ carnal” 
things as contrasted with spiritual, see 
1 Cor. ix. 11. Observe that St. Paul applies 
to this “ministry of the body” the same 
honourable title Aecroupyia which he has used 
above of preaching the Gospel (wv. 16). 
Observe also in proof of the Pauline 
authorship of this chapter (most unreasonably 
questioned by Baur) the delicate and un- 
obtrusive coincidence with Gal. ii. 10. 


28. and have sealed to them this fee 
Compare Phil. iv. 17; the contribution 
(xowvwvia, v. 26) Is as fruit brought forth 
by the Gentile Churches. By going himself 
with those who conveyed it, St. Paul would 
assure and certify to the saints at Jerusalem 
the faithful delivery of the gift by the seal, as 
it were, of Apostolic authority, more espe- 
cially because the pillars of the Church at 
Jerusalem had expressly laid on him the duty 
of remembering the poor (Gaal. ii. 10). 


I will come by you into Spain.] Read, “I 
will come baok,” &c., Plato ‘Symp.’ 193, c. 


29. And I am sure that, when I come unto 
you, 1 shall come in the fulness of the blessing, 
do'c.] “ And I know that in coming to 
you, I shall come,” &c. There is an em- 
phasis on the pronoun, Thus the repetition 
of the word “come” is no empty tautology: 
the reason of the Apostles’ confidence lies 
in the character of those to whom he ts 
coming: he knows that in them there will 
be nothing to diminish the fulness of the 
blessing which he brings. Compare i. 8, 12. 
So in x Cor. ii. 1, “ And I, brethren, when 
I came to you, came not with excellency of 
speech or of wisdom,” the reason of the sim- 
plicity of the Apostle’s preaching lay in the 
self-sufficiency of those to whom he came, 
and in their conceit of supericr wisdom. 

the blessing of the gospel of Christ.| Read, 
“the blessing of Christ.” ~ 

Godet rightly asks, “Would a forger 
writing under the name of the Apostle in the 
and century, have drawn a picture of the 
future so opposite to the way in which things 
really came to pass!” 


30. Now I beseech you, brethren, for the 
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or the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, and 
for the love of the Spirit, that ye 
strive together with me in your 
prayers to God for me ; 

31 That I may be delivered from 
them that 'do not believe in Judza ; 
and that my service which J have for 


Lord Jesus Christ's sake, and for the love of 
the Spirit, that ye strive together with me in 
your prayers to God for me.| Read, “And I 
beseech you, brethren, by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and by the lowe of the Spirit, to 
strive together with me in your prayers for 
me to God” (Five Clergymen). This urgent 
request for his brethren’s prayers springs 
from the same confidence in their faith, which 
has been already shown in vw. 29. Thus d3¢ 
is simply continuative, “And,” not adversative, 
“ But.” 

“by our Lord Jesus Christ.” Compare 
xii. 1, “ by the mercies of God.” Christ is the 
motive by which the Apostle beseeches his 
brethren, 2 Cor. x. 1. 

* the love of the Spirit” is the love which is 
“the fruit of the Spirit,’ Gal. v. 22; as to 
the mode in which the Spirit produces this 
love towards God and man, see note on 
Vv. 5. 

to strive] “Fervent prayer is a striving 
of the inner man against the hostile or 
dangerous powers which it is sought to avert 
or overcome, and for the aims which it is 
sought to attain” (Meyer). _ 

81. that do not believe.] “that are dis- 
obedient” (Margin, after Geneva). See 
note on xi. 30. 

Already on the eve of his departure from 
Corinth St. Paul feels the same anxious fore- 
bodings of what should befall him at Jeru- 
salem, which he expressed so strongly during 
his journey thither, Acts xx. 22, 23; xxi. 13. 
Thus the Lord was fulfilling the promise 
made through Ananias to Saul at the time of 
his conversion, “I qill shew him bow great 
things be must suffer for my name's sake” 
(Acts ix. 16). 

and that my service which I have for Jerue 
salem may be accepted of the saints.) “and 
that my ministration whioh is for Jeru- 
salem may prove acceptable to the 
saints” (Five Clergymen). See 2 Cor. viii. 
4; ix. 1. In-this anxiety concerning his re- 
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[V. 31—33. 
Jerusalem may be accepted of the 


saints ; 

32 That I may come unto you 
with joy by the will of God, and 
may with you be refreshed. 

33 Now the God of peace be with 
you all. Amen. 


ception by the Jewish Church we see another 
undesigned yet strong proof that the epistle 
was written by the Apostle whose mission to 
the Gentiles was so invidiously regarded at 
Jerusalem. Compare Acts xxi. 21. 

The various reading iepetent) “ bring= 
ing a gift” instead of “ministration” 
(8:axovia), though found in the Vatican and 
a few other MSS, is probably an explanatory 
gloss. 

32. That I may come unto you with joy by 
the will of God, and may with you b r 
Sreshed.| Or, “ That having come unto you 
in joy by the will of God, 1 may with you 
find rest.” (The reading ¢A@wy adopted by 
Tisch. 8 with 8 * AC does not afiect the 
sense.) 

“in joy.” 
li, I. 

by the will of God.] ‘The necessity of this 
submission of the Apostle’s will to the will 
of God was shown in the result: he came 
to Rome, but not “in joy,” nor to “find 
rest.” Compare i. ro, 12. 

The Vatican MS. reads “by the will of the 
Lord Jesus,” and other MSS have “Christ 
Jesus” or “ Jesus Christ” “It has been 
observed that St. Paul’s constant expression 
is, by the st Mate Cor. i. 1; 2 Cor.i. 1; 
viii, 5; Eph. i. x3; Col. i. 1; 2 Tim i. 1; 
Rom. i. 10; Gal. i. 4). He has never written 
“according to the will of Christ,” or any 
similar phrase (Tisch. 8). In Eph. v. 17, 
“ the will of the Lord” is Christ's moral will: 
the will which directs the dispensations of 
Divine Providence is called “the will of 
God.” 


33. Now the God of peace be with you all.| 
“And the God of peace,” &c. This conclud- 
ing prayer arises so naturally out of the pre- 
ceding thoughts, that it is quite unnecessary 
to assume that the Apostle’s mind returns to 
the dissensions among the Christians at Rome 
(xiv.). Compare a Cor. xiii 11; Phil. iv. 9; 
1 Thess. v. 23. 


Compare 1 Cor. iv. 21; 2 Cor. 


v. 1—4.]} 


CHAPTER XVI. 


3 Paul willeth the brethren to greet many, 
17 and adviseth them to take heed of those 
which cause dissension and offences, 21 and 
after sundry salutations endeth with praise 
and thanks to God. 


COMMEND unto you Phebe 


our sister, which is a servant of 
the church which is at Cenchrea : 


Cnyapr. XVI.—PERSONAL MESSAGES, BENE- 
DICTIONS, AND DOXOLOGY. 


I, 2, COMMENDATION OF PHGEBE. 


1, I commend.) “Now I commend”: comp. 
2 Cor. iii. 1; v. ra; &ec.; Xen. Mem. [. vi. 14; 
Anab. IIf.i. 8. That Phoebe was the bearer 
of the Epistle, is very probable; it is clear 
from wv. 2, that the occasion of her journey 
was some business in which she might re- 
quire the help which this introduction was 
intended to secure for her. 

our sister.) I.e. my sister in Christ and 
yours also: compare v. 23 adeAgos. 

which tsa servant of the church which is 
at Cenchrea.|} Second and more special 
ground of commendation. The Feminine 
dcdxovos (Demosth. 762, 4) occurs only here 
inthe N.T. The proposed rendering “ deacon- 
ess”” (Five Clergymen), is open to the ob- 
jection that it introduces into the N. T. the 
technical name (Staxdmeca) which is of later 
origin. ‘The office was, no doubt, the same, 
namely, that of ministering to the sick, the 

r, and the stranger. Even after the 
introduction of the technical name, the more 
general form (8:axovos) remained in use, as 
in Ignatius ‘ad Antiochenos,’ p. 96; Theo~ 
doret also, in the sth century, calls a dea- 
coness é:axovos. See Suicer’s ‘ Thesaurus.” 

Cenchrea, or more correctly “Cenohrem,” 
was the eastern part of Corinth on the 
Saronic Gulf; distant about nine miles from 
the city. It was important as a fortress 
commanding one of the over the 
Isthmus, and as having an excellcat harbour, 
which made it the emporium of trade with 
the East. The Church there was probably 
founded and organised by St. Paul himself. 


2. as becometh saints.) “in a manner 
worthy of saints,” s.. with such kind- 
ness and hospitality as “ saints," or Christian 
believers, ought to show to a sister in the 
Lord. 

and that ye assist ber.|] Lit. “atand by 
her,” as in 2 Tim. iv. 17. Both words 
(wapiorac6as and spayyza) often refer to legal 

ings, and occur together in this sense 
osth. 1120, 26. It is probable therefore 
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2 That ye receive her in the 
Lord, as becometh saints, and that 
ye assist her in whatsoever business 
she hath need of you: for she hath 
been a succourer of many, and of 
myself also. 

3 Greet Priscilla and Aquila my 
helpers in Christ Jesus : 

4. Who have for my life laid down 


— _ 


that Phoebe was going to Rome on legal 
“ business.” On the conjecture that Phoebe's 
destination was Ephesus, not Rome, see In- 
troduction, § 8. 


for she bath been a succourer of many.} 
“for she herself also.” The legal repre- 
sentative of a foreigner or provincial was 
called in Latin “patronus,” in Greek 
spoorarns. In allusion to the latter name and 
to the word rapaorrre, St. Paul calls Phoebe 
a mpooraris, s.e. a “ protectress” or “ helper ” 
of many and of himself among them. Wiclif 
preserves the play on words, “and that ye 
help her in whatever cause she shall need of 
you, for she helped many.” 


and of myself also} It is not improbable 
that Phoebe may have rendered service to St. 
Paul at Cenchrez on the occasion mentioned 
in Acts xvili. 18. His vow seems to puint 
to a deliverance from danger or sickness. 


3-16. APOSTOLIC GREETINGS. 


On this whole section in its relation to the 
rest of the Epistle, see Introduction, § 8. 


8. Greet Priscilla.) “Prisea.” See note 
on Acts xviii, 2. On the objection that 
Aquila and Priscilla were not likely to have 
been at Romeat the time when St. Paul wrote 
to that Church, see Introduction, § 8. 


my helpers in Christ Jesus.) “ My fellow- 
workers,” &c. “ Labour forthe Gospel lives 
and moves in Christ as its very element” 
(Meyer). For the fact see Acts xvili. 26; 
1 Cor. xvi. 19. They were also fellow- 
workers in the trade of tent-making (Acts 
xviii. 2). 

4. Who have for my life laid down their 
own necks.) Omit “ dave.” The fact thus 
stated as a special reason for greeting them 
(otrsves, “quippe qui”) is otherwise un- 
known, and the exact meaning of the state- 
ment is therefore somewhat obscure to us, 
though it must have been clear to the readers. 
In the assault of the Jews at Corinth (Acts 
xviii, 6-18), and again in the tumult at 
Ephesus (Acts xix.), Aquila and Priscilla 
were with St. Paul, but are not specially 
mentioned as incurring any danger for his 
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their own necks: unto whom not 
only I give thanks, but also all the 
churches of the Gentiles. 

§ Likewise greet the church that 
is in their house. Salute my well- 
beloved Epznetus, who is the first- 
fruits of Achaia unto Christ. 

6 Greet Mary, who _ bestowed 


much labour on us. 


sake. Such occasions were frequent in the 
adventurous life of the Apostle. 


laid down their own necks.| Read, “neok.” 
The Singular implies that the expression is 
figurative, as does the converse use of the 
Plural uznrépus in Mark x. 30, if the reading 
be retained. ‘lhe most likely meaning there- 
fore is that Aquila and Priscilla risked their 
lives, not that they literally put down their 
necks under the executioner’s sword, nor 
that they pledged (vaeOnxav) their lives to the 
magistrate for the safe custody of Paul. 


unto whom not only I give thanks, but also 
all the churches of the Gentiles.) St. Paul 
speaks with emotion as of an event compara- 
tively recent: yet sufficient time had elapsed 
for the matter to have become generally 
known among the Gentiles. ‘I hese two cir- 
cumstances correspond well with the sup- 
position that the event had occurred at 
Ephesus in the tumult, and that St. Paul had 
recently heard of the arrival of his friends at 
Rome. It would be natural that he should 
thus commend them to his readers on the 
first opportunity, and should mention the 
thanks sivinz of the Gentile Churches, which 
he had since been visiting. 


5. Likewise greet the church that is in their 
bouse.| See Acts xii. 12; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; 
Col. iv. 15: Philem. 2. “The Church in the 
house” was not merely the Christian house- 
hold itself, but a body of believers meeting 
for worship in the house of some leading 
member of the community. 

It appears from the ‘ Martyrdom of 
Justin,” § 3, that as late at least as the 
middle of the 2nd century there was no 
fixed place of general assembly for the 
whole Church at Rome, but several small 
assemblies like this Church in the house of 
Aquila and Priscilla. See Bp. Lightfoot, Col. 
iv. 15; and Bingham, ‘ Antiquities, VIII. i. 13. 

Salute my well-beloved Epenctus.} The 
word rendered “ salute” or “greet” is the 
same throughout the chapter. Of “Epa- 
netus my well-beloved,” nothing is known 
except from this passage. 


who is the first-fruits of Achaia.) For 
“ Achaia,” introduced from 1 Cor. xvi. 15. 
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[v. 5—r0. 


7 Salute Andronicus and Junia, 
ay kinsmen, and my fellowprisoners, 
who are of note among the apostles, 
who also were in Christ before me. 

8 Greet Amplias my beloved in 
the Lord. 

g Salute Urbane, our helper in 
Christ, and Stachys my beloved. 

10 Salute Apelles approved in 


read “ Asia,” and for its geographical mean- 
ing see note on Acts ii.9. Epznetus, St. Paul 
means, was one of the first converts in Asia, 
“ the first-fruits”” of the “offering of the 
Gentiles” xv. 16. 

In the spurious list of “the Seventy 
Apostles” ascribed to Hippolytus, Epenetus 
figures as Bishop of Carthage. 


6. Mary.} Variations of the text make it 
uncertain whether Mariam or Maria was of 
Jewish or Roman origin, and whether the 
labours which gained her a special greeting 
were spent on the Apostle (juas) or on his 
readers (vupas). 


7. my khinsmen.| Since other Jews are 
mentioned in the context, eg. Aquila and 
Priscilla (v. 3), it is thought that the persons 
distinguished by St. Paul as his “ d:nsmen” 
here, and in av. 11, 21, were members of his 
family, not merely fellow-countrymen (as in 
ix. 3). On the other hand it may be said 
that in writing to a Gentile Church the 
Apostle might naturally speak of Jewish 
Christians as his fellow-countrymen or ‘‘ inse 
men according to the flesh” (ix. 3): and the 
great number of persons to whom the term 
(auyyevns) is applied in this chapter makes it 
improbable that they were all of the Apostle’s 
family. 

fellow - prisoners.| “fellow - captives.” 
Andronicus and Junia (ors Junias, if the 
name be a man’s) are mentioned with espe- 
cial honour; as soldiers of Christ they had 
shared at some time in St. Paul’s captivity 
(see 2 Cor. vi. 5; xi. 23; and Col. iv. 10): 
though not themselves here styled “Apostles,” 
as Chrysostom and others have thought (see 
note at end) they were well known to the 
Apostles, and had been among the earliest 
disciples (cf. Acts xxi. 16), having become 
Christians before St. Paul himself. 


8, 9. Amplias.] <A contraction of Ampli- 
atus, which fuller form is common in the 
sepulchral inscriptions of persons connected 
with Czsar’s household (see Introd. § 8). 

The next name “ Urbanus,” (or “ Urban,” 
not “ Urbane”) is found, as here, in juxta- 
position with Ampliatus in a list of imperial 
freedmen, on an inscription A.D. 115. 


Or, 
friends. 


Or, 
friends. 


v. 11—14.] 


Christ. Salute them which are of 
Aristobulus’ "household. 

11 Salute Herodion my kinsman. 
Greet them that be of the "household 
of Narcissus, which are in the Lord. 

12 Salute Tryphena and Try- 
phosa, who labour in the Lord. 
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Salute the beloved Persis, which 
laboured much in the Lord. 

13 Salute Rufus chosen in the 
Lord, and his mother and mine. 

14 Salute Asyncritus, Phlegon, 
Hermas, Patrobas, Hermes, and the 
brethren which are with them. 


our helper in Christ.) Rather, “ Our fellow- 
labourer in Christ; ”- not a personal com- 
panion of St. Paul, like those whom he calls 
“ my fellow-labourers” (vv. 3, 21), but one 
active in the same cause of Christ, with St. 
Paul and his readers. 

“ Stachys” has no distinction but that of 
being, like Ampliatus, dear to the Apostle in 
Christian love. 

The names Stachys, Apelles, Aristobulus, 
Narcissus, Tryphezna, and Tryphosa, Rufus, 
Hermes, Hermas, Patrobus, Philologus, Julia, 
and Nereus occur more or less frequently 
in inscriptions of Cesar’s household. (See 
Introd. § 8, and Bp. Lightfoot’s ‘ Philippians,’ 
p. 172.) ' 


10. Apelles approved in Christ.] Te. the 
tried Christian: as Origen suggests, Apelles 
had probably endured much tribulation, and 
so had been tried and approved: cf. v. 3, 4. 
The name occurs as that of a Jew in Horace, 
1 Sat. v. roo. 


Aristobulus’ housebold.| Literally, ‘those 
of Aristobulus,” more probably his servants 
than kinsmen (1 Cor. 1.11). As only cer- 
tain of them (rots é« ray ’A.) are saluted, 
namely, as in v. 11, those who were “ in the 
Lerd,” it is likely that Aristobulus himself 
was not a Christian. 

It is not improbable that this Aristobulus 
was “Aristobulus the younger” (Joseph. 
‘ Antiq.’ xx, i. 2), thegrandson of Herod the 
Great, and brother of Agrippa and Herod, 
kings of Judza and Chalcis, who lived in 
Rome in a private station (Bell. Jud. II. xi. 
6), and died there not before A.D. 45. 

Being very friendly to the Emperor Clau- 
dius (Jos. ‘ Antiq.’ |. c.) he may have be- 
queathed his slaves to him, and they thus 
became part of Cesar’s household, though 
still distinguished by the name of their late 
master: as servants of Aristobulus many of 
them would naturally be Jews, and so likely 
to become hearers of the Gospel. See Lizht- 
foot on Philippians, p. 172, and ‘ Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Biography,’ “ Aristo- 
bulus,” 5. 


11. Heredion my kinsman.| See on wv. 7. 
Being St. Paul’s kinsrman Herodion was a 
Jew, and very probably (as we may conjec- 
ture from his name and the immediate juxta- 


position) one “of the housebold of <Aristo- 
bulus.” (Lightfoot.) 


Greet them that be of the household of Nar- 
cissus, which are in the Lord.| ‘This was pro- 
bably the wealthy and powerful freedman of 
Claudius, whose death in prison in the year 
A.D. 55 is described by Tacitus, Ann. xiii. 1. 
In this case there is no real anachronism, as 
Lucht thinks, p. 147. For either by con- 
fiscation, which Lucht supposes, or by the 
law otf succession, the household of the 
freedman of Claudius would pass into the 
possession of Nero, retaining the name of 
their deceased owner under the form Nar- 
cissiani, olf Napxiaoov. See ‘ Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiq.’ “ Libertus,” and 
Lightfoot, ‘ Philippians,’ p. 173. 

12. Iryphena is made a prominent cha- 
racter in the Apocrypha! Acts of Paul and 
Thecla. 

Iryphana and Tryphosa were probably 
sisters. Their names both meaning “ dainty ” 
or “luxurious” are contra:ted with their 
“toiling” in the Lord. Both names are 
found in connexion with the imperial house- 
hold about this date. 

Observe how St. Paul distinguishes “ Pere 
sis” as “the beloved,” not ‘‘ my beloved,” as 
in v. 8. Her many labours in the Lord were 
performed on some definite occasion now 
past ; Tryphena and Tryphosa were labour- 
ing still. 

13. Rufus, though his name is common, is 
supposed to be son of Simon of Cyrene 
(Mark xv. 21), for St. Mark, who ercbably 
wrote at Rome, assumes that Alexander and 
Rufus are wef known. 


chosen in the Lord,| Rather, the chosen. 
The title seems to be added as expressing 
some special excellence, and not simply that 
Divine election which is common to all Chris- 
tians. Compare 1 Pet. ii. 4, Sap. Salom. iii. 
14, THs mlorews xdpts éxAext7, and Baruch iii, 
30, Xpvatou exAextov. 

his mother and mine.| A graceful acknow- 
ledgment of maternal love and care bestowed, 
we know not when, on the Apostle. The 
father and brother seem to be dead, if this be 
the Rufus of St. Mark. 


14. Asyncritus, Phlegon, and Hermes, are 
wholly unknown, though catalogued by the 
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15 Salute Philologus, ‘and Julia, 
Nereus, and his sister, and Olympas, 
and all the saints which are with 
them. 

16 Salute one another with an 
holy kiss. The churches of Christ 
salute you. 


Pseudo-Hippolytus as Bishops of Hyrcania, 
Marathon, and Dalmatia. 

In the same list “ Patrobas” (or Patrobius) 
appears as Patrobulus, Bishop of Puteoli: 
he may have been a dependant of Patrobius, 
the powerful freedman of Nero, whose death 
is recorded by ‘Tacitus, Hist. i. 49, ii. 95. 
(Lightfoot, ‘ Philippians,’ p. 174.) 

Hermas.] Origen’s conjecture on this pas- 
sage that this Hermas was the author of 
‘““The Shepherd ” is of no weight against the 
contemporary evidence of the Muratorian 
Canon, A.D. 170 circ.: “ Hermas composed 
‘the Shepherd’ very late!y in our times in the 
city of Rome, while the Bishop Pius his 
brother sat in the chair of the Roman 
Church.” Compare Westcott on the Canon, 
pp. 217-220, and Lightfoot, ‘ Philipp.’ p. 167. 

the brethren which are with them). Origen 
suggests on v. 15 that these were the house- 
hold servants of the persons above named. 
Others, with greater probability, have imagined 
them to be members of a separate Christian 
congrezation at Rome, similar to those men- 
tioned in v. 5 and v. 15. 


18. Philologus and Julia were probably man 
and wife, or possibly brother and sister: a 
Caius Julius Philologus is mentioned in an 
inscription (Murat. p. 1586, 3) as freedman 
of Caius. Thus both names point to a con- 
nection with “the household of Cesar.” 

On “ Nereus” and his legendary history 
see “ Dictionary of Bible,” and Jer. Taylor, 
“* Marriage Ring,” Part I. p. 209. 

His sister was probably called Nereis, and 
a Claudia Nereis is mentioned as a freed- 
woman of Augustus (Lightfoot). 

“‘Olympas” is mentioned in the list of the 
Pseudo-Hippolytus. See note on w. 5. 


Salute one another with an boly kiss.| The 
ancient custom of the East, particularly 
among the Jews, of uniting a greeting with a 
kiss, became among Christians a holy symbol 
of loving fellowship in the Lord. (Compare 
i. 7, note on eae) 

In 1 Thess. v. 26, St. Paul requests the 
leaders of the Church to “salute all the 
brethren with a holy kiss,” seemingly in Sis 
name and as a token of Ars love. 

Here and in 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xili. 
12 “@a kiss of charity” (1 Pet. v. 14) is 
to be given and received by each member 
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[v. 15 —18, 
17 Now I beseech you, brethren, 


mark them which cause divisions and 
offences contrary to the doctrine 
which ye have ieiried and avoid 
them. 

18 For they that are such serve 
not our Lord Jesus Christ, but their 


of the Church in token of ther love to one 
another. 
This “mystic” (Clem. Al.) or symbolic 


“kiss of peace” (Tert.), “the Lord’s kiss” . 


(Ap. Const. ii. 57) was embodied in the 
Eucharistic office as early as the time of 
Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 65 A.D.): it occurred 
immediately before the oblation of the gifts, 
and its use is thus defined in the so-called 
‘ Apostolic Constitutions:’ “Let the Bishop 
salute the Church and say, The peace of 
God be with you all. And let the people 
answer, And with thy spirit: and let the 
deacon say to all, Salute ye one another with 
the holy kiss. And let the clergy salute the 
Bishop, the men of the laity salute the men, 
the women the women:” viii. 11. 

The custom is retained in the Greek 
Church. 


The churches.) “Al” the churches. Com- 
pare v. 19, and i. 8. The expression need 
not be limited to the churches visited by St. 
Paul: he knew the good will of all towards 
the Romans, and so speaks for all. 


17-20. A WARNING AGAINST FALSE 
‘TEACHERS. 


17. divisions and offences.| The articles in 
the Greek imply that “the divisions and 
the offenoes,” which had been caused in 
other Churches by false teachers, were known 
to the readers, not necessarily that the same 
eviis were already prevalent among them- 
selves, 

The contrary is rather implied by the 
absence of any such expression as “among 
you,” and by the emphasis on the Pronoun in 
the clause “ contrary to the doctrine which ye 
bave learned.” 

The Apostle fears lest false teachers, such 
as those who had caused so much trouble 
elsewhere, might appear at Rome, and so 
exhorts his readers “to mark them,” i.e. to 
watch them carefully and keep out of their 
way. 
Bp. Lightfoot, ‘ Philippians,’ iii. 18, thinks 
that the warning is directed against ns 
belonging to the same party to which the 
passages vi. 1-23; xiv. 1—xv. 6, are chiefly 
addressed. See Introduction, § 8. 


18. our Lord Jesus Christ.) “Our Lord 
Christ.” In “serve not,’ the negative has 
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r, which is 


Vv. 19—22.] 


own belly; and by good words and 
fair speeches deceive the hearts of the 
simple. 

19 For your obedience is come 
abroad unto all men. I am glad 
therefore on your behalf: but yet I 
would have you wise unto that 
good, and simple concern- 
ing evil. | 


from its position an emphatic force equivalent 
to “ refuse to serve.” ‘The further description 
of men who serve “ their own belly,” i.e. who 
ive themselves up to sensual indulgence, 
nidicates a class of false teachers like the 
adversaries of the Apostle at Philippi, “ qwose 
God is their belly” (Phil. iii. 19). 


by good words and fair speeches.) Read, 
“by their kind and flattering speech,” 
or, “by their kind speech and praise.” The 
meaning of ypyoroAcyia is not disputed: 
Fritzsche, followed by Meyer, takes etAoyia 
in the sense of “eloquence” or “ Ene expres- 
sion,” as in Plato (‘Rep.’ ili. 400 D), and 
Lucian (Alexiphanes i. near the beginning). 
Fritzsche thinks that St. Paul has used 
evXoyia in this unusual sense for the sake of 
the pointed alliteration and antithesis between 
xpnoroAcyia referring to the contents, and 
evdoyia to the form of the discourse. 

But two words combined under one Article 
ought to express cognate ideas, rather than 
two ideas so distinct as those of “ kindness ” 
and “eloquence ” (Philippi). 

The meaning “ praise” (Plato, ‘ Axiochus’ 
365, A) is much nearer to the usual Scriptural 
sense, ‘‘ blessing :” compare Rev. v.12. That 
the “‘praise’’ here meant is false and “flat- 
tering” is implied not in the word, but in 
the context. 


deceive the hearts of the simple.) Rather, 
“of the innocent” (All the -English ver- 
sions except Geneva and A.V.). See Prov. 
xiv. 15. ‘The same word (dxaxos) is applied 
in Heb. vii. 26 to Christ, in whom “ inno- 
cence” is combined with the fulness of wisdom 
and knowledge: but in others it is often akin 
to a simplicity which is easily deceived. See 
Trench, ‘N. T. Synonyms,’ 2nd Series; and 
Ruhnken, ‘ad Tim.’ p. 18. 


19. The connexion and arguments are 
made quite clear by the emphatic position of 
tyov. “The innocent they deceive, but they 
ought not to deceive you, who are not mere 
innocents, for your obedience is come abroad 
unto all men.” Compare i. 8. 


I am glad therefore on your behalf.) Rather, 
“Over you therefore I rejoice.” In the 
right reading, ef’ vpivy ody yaipw (Tisch. 8), 
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20 And the God of peace shall 
‘bruise Satan under your feet shortly, Or, 
The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ 
be with you. Amen. 

21 Timotheus my _ workfellow, 
and Lucius, and Jason, and Sosi- 
pater, my kinsmen, salute you. 

22 I Tertius, who wrote this 
epistle, salute you in the Lord. 


we ae ee ae 


the position of the pronoun is again em- 
phatic: there is “a delicate combination of 
warning With the expression of firm conf- 
dence” (Meyer). Only, the confidence is ex- 
pressed first : this is characteristic of St. Paul. 


but yet I would bave you wise unto that 
which is good, and simple concerning evil.] 
Rather, “Yet I wish you to be wise unto 
that which is good, but pure towards evil” 
On the word axépatos, “pure,” unmixed, un- 
alloyed with evil, see Trench and Ruhnken, 
as above on v. 18; and compare Matt. x. 16; 
Phil. ii. 15. By the general expression “ wise 
unto that which is good” St. Paul means, 
especially, wise in discerning and adhering to 
the truth which they had learned. 

20. Warning is followed by encourage- 
ment. They who cause dissension (v. 17) 
are instruments of Satan: “but the God (who 
is the author) of peace Shall erush Satan under 
your feet shortly.” 

There is an evident allusion to the promise 
in Gen. ili. 15. 

“He says not ‘shall subdue,’ but ‘ shail 
crush,’ and not them only but their leader 
‘Satan’: and not simply ‘s4a// erush,’ but 
‘under your feet,’ so that they gain the victory 
themselves, and are made illustrious by the 
trophy. From the time also there is comfort 
again, for he adds ‘ short/y.’” (Chrysost.) 

The passage is very similar to the warning 
in 2 Cor. xi. 12-15 against the Judaizing adver- 
saries, who are described as ministers of Satan. 

The grace.} The Apostle’s concluding 
benediction is here given in its original form: 
compare 1 Thess. v. 28, 2 Thess. iii. 18. On 
the meaning of “ the grace,” see i. 7. 

Amen” is not found in the best MSS. On 
the repetition of the benediction, see Intro- 
duction, § 8. 

‘“‘ And thus he brings his discourse becom- 
ingly to an end in prayer: ‘The grace of our 
Lord.’ For this he loves ever to make a 
foundation, this a conclusion.” (Chrysost.) 


21-23. SALUTATIONS FROM Sr. PAUL'S 
COMPANIONS. 


21. Timothy had been with St. Paul in 
Macedonia in the latter part of A.D. 57 (2 Cor. 
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23 Gaius, mine host, and of the 
whole church, saluteth you. Erastus 
the chamberlain of the city saluteth 
you, and Quartus a brother. 


i. 1); whether he had come on with him 
at once to Corinth is not known. In the 
opening address (i. 1-7) his name is not asso- 
ciated with St. Paul’s as in other Epistles 
(1 and 2 Thess., 2 Cor., Phil., Col., Phile- 
msn). He may therefore have been absent 
when the Epistle was begun, joining St. Paul 
just before it was closed, on the eve of his 
departure for Jerusalem. See Acts xx. 1-4. 
Timothy was known to some in Rome, at 
least to Aquila and Priscilla (Acts xviii. 1-5). 

“ Lucius” is certainly not St. Luke (Lucas, 
or Lucanus), but possibly *‘ Lucius of Cyrene,” 
Acts xii. 1. 

“ Jason” is not improbably the same who Is 
mentioned in Acts xvii. 5, as his home had 
been at Thes:alonica, though he is not one of 
the Thessalonians mentioned in Acts xx. 4. 

Sosipater may be the same as Sopater (son 
of Pyrrhus) of Berea (Acts xx. 4). See 
Paley, ‘ Hore Paulina.’ 


my kinsmen.| See vv. 7, 11. 


22. “Tertius,” the amanuensis who had 
hitherto wnitten from St. Paul's dictation and 
in his name, is now permitted to send a 
greeting in his own name. To have sent his 
greeting in the Third Person would have 
been to treat !.im as a mere machine (Godet). 
We have therefore in this little detail an in- 
stance of St. Paul’s characteristic courtesy, 
and at the same time a strong proof of the 
xenuineness of the passage: for what forger 
would have thought of introducing such an 
incident? See Lucht, p. 81. 

‘Tertius was a very common Roman name, 
and he was probably an Italian known to 
many of the readers. 


in the Lord.| I. e. as your brother in 
Christ. See 1 Cor. xvi. 1g. 


23. Gaius.| Ie. Caius. Several persons 
cf this name are mentioned in the N. T. 

(a.) (1 Cor. i. 14) a member of the Corin- 
thian Church baptized by St. Paul’s own 
hand: 

(b.) A Macedonian, St. Paul's companion 
at Ephesus, Acts xix. 29. 

(c.) A native of Derbe in Lycaonia, who 
soon after this letter was despatched travelled 
with St. Paul from Corinth to Asia (Acts 


XX. 4). 

(d.) “The well-beloved” brether to whom 
St. John wrote his 3rd Epistle; celebrated 
for his hospitality to the Church, and pro- 
bably residing in some city near Ephesus. 

These were probably four distinct persons, 
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[v. 23—25, 


24 The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ b¢ with you all. Amen. 

25 Now to him that is of power 
to stablish you according to my 


of whom (a) is the one here mentioned: ac- 
cording to a tradition mentioned by Origen, 
in his note on this passage, he was Bishop of 
Thessalonica. 


mine host, and of the whole church.| St. 
Paul lodged at this time with Caius, as on his 
first visit to Corinth with Aquila, and after- 
wards with Justus (Acts xvilil. 1-7). Caius 
seems either to have lent his house for the 
meetings of the Church, or more probably to 
have shown a ready hospitality to all who 
came to visit the Apostle. St. Paul gratefully 
recognises this by calling him ‘‘ my Jost and” 
(in a more general sense) the host “of the 
avhole church”: compare v.13: “is mother, 
and mine.” 


Erastus the chamberlain of the city.| Rather, 
“the steward,” or “the treasurer of the 
city.” It is hardly probable that the holder 
of such an office is the same Erastus whom 
St. Paul sent forward with Timothy into 
Macedonia before he himself left Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 22), and the same who Is said 
(2 Tim. iv. 20) to have remained at Corinth. 


Quartus a brother.) “Our brother” (6 
ade\gds), #¢. Quartus who is a brother in 
the Lord: not the brother of Erastus, or 
Tertius, as some have conjectured. 


24. On the repetition of the benediction, 
see Introduction, § 8. 


25-27. THE DoxoLocy “rich in contents, 
and deep in feeling” (Meyer) forms a noble 
conclusion to this great Epistle. Comparing 
it with the introduction in c.1. we find in both 
the same fundamental thoughts of the Epistle: 
“the power of God unto salvation” (i. 16), 
the gospel entrusted to St. Paul for the 
Gentiles (1. 5), the testimony of the Prophets 
(i. 2), the “ obedience to the faith” (i. 5), the 
acceptance of all nations (i. 5, 14-16), all 
these thoughts are here gathered up into one 
harmonious burst of “wonder, love, and 
praise.” 


25. Now to him that is of power to stablish 
you.}| “Nowunto him that is able,” &o: 
see Eph. il. 20, Jude 24. 

In i. 11 St. Paul has expressed his great 
desire to visit them in order that they “ may 
be established.” The same feeling which is 
there implied in the use of the Passive Voice 
(see note on i 12) is here distinctly ex- 
pressed: God alone “is able ¢o stablish 


you.” 


according to my gospel.) Compare ii, 16, 


v. 26.] 


gospels and the preaching of Jesus 
h 


rist, according to the revelation of 
the mystery, which was kept secret 
since the world began, 


and notes there; 1 Tim. i. 11; 2 Tim. ii. 8. 
The usage of this characteristic phrase, as 
well as that of the Verb ornpi(ew (for which 
see the note at the end of the chapter), shows 
that the sense is nct “to cause you to remain 
steadfastly faithful to my gospel” (Meyer), 
but, “to stablish you, in acoordance with 
my Gospel,” i. e. according to the good tidings 
which I, the Apostle of the Gentiles, announce 
to you (i, 11, 13). 

“ By this expression he wishes to indicate 
the type of Christian teaching which had 
been revealed to himself personally (Gal. 1. 
11-16), and of which the two characteristic 
features were the perfectly gratuitous, and 
the absolutely universal character of its sal- 
vation ” (Godet). 

and the preaching of Jesus Christ.) Either, 
“what is preached concerning Jesus Christ,” 
or, ‘what Jesus Christ preached,” . ¢. through 
me His Apostle. ‘The latter is favoured by 
the passazes in which xnpvyya is followed by 
a Genitive (Matt. xil. 41; Luke xi. 32; 1 Cor. 
ii, 4, XV. 14), and is explained by Meyer as 
“‘a more precise definition proceeding from 
the humble piety of the Apostle. As he 
wrote or uttered the words ‘ my gospel, he 
at once vividly felt that Ais gospel was withal 
nothing else than the preaching which Crist 
Himself caused to go forth (through him as His 
organ)” ch. xv. 18; 2 Tim. iv. 17. But the 
other meaning, ‘“‘ what is preached concerning 
Jesus Christ,” is simpler and better suited to 
the context, which requires that the Gospel 
should be characterised according to its great 
subject Jesus Christ (i, 3, 1. 16, x. 8-12; 
Gal. i. 6-8), and gives no special occasion for 
such an expression of St. Paul's personal 
humility as Meyer imagines. 

according to the revelation of the mystery.] 
In form and construction this clause exactly 
corresponds to the preceding, and xara has 
the same sense in both: the truth that God 
“ ts able to establish you” is in accordance with 
“ my gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ” 
in accordance with “a revelation of a 
mystery.” For a similar construction of 
xara, repeated in co-ordinate clauses, see 
Col. ii. 8. ‘The two clauses are also most 
closely connected in sense, as if St. Paul had 
said, ‘* my gospel. the gospel which I preach 
concerning Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, is a 
revelation of a mystery that has been long 
hidden.” 

Elsewhere St. Paul tells us how he had 
received his own knowledge of Christ, namely, 
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26 But now is made manifest, and 
by the scriptures of the prophets, 
according to the commandment of 
the everlasting God, made known 


“by revelation” (Gal. i. 12; cp. Gal. 1. 16, 
1 Cor. it. 10), # ¢. by a Divine enlizhtenment 
of his soul proceeding from the Holy Spirit. 

But as in i. 17 he has said that in the 
gospel is revealed the righteousness of God, 
so here the parallel clause “ according to my 
gospel,” and the context, especially the latter 
part of v. 26, show that he is speaking of a 
revelation made to all men in the Gospel. 

On the meaning of pvornpov, see note on 
xi. 25. Here in the Doxology, as in 1 Cor. 
li. 7, the word denotes the divine purpose of 
salvation, as a secret long kept in silence, 
but now made known for obedience of faith 
unto all the Gentiles. 

This special application of pvornpiov is 
quite in accordance with its place in this 
Epistle, and there is no ground for Lucht’s 
objection that this use of the word is not 
earlier than the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
Cp. Ephes. it. 3-5, 9; Col. i. 26, 273 i. 2; 
iv. 3; and the striking phrase in Luke ii. 32, 
has els armroxaduyi Ever. 


avhich was kept secret.| Which bath been 
kept in silence. The Passive of ovyay is 
not unusual in classical Greek. 


since the world began. Literally, “in times 
eternal”: the Dative being eed as in Acts 
Vill. 11; xiii. 20. But the A.V. rightly re- 
tains Tyndale’s excellent paraphrase, which 
expresses more correctly the idea of times 
reaching back to eternity: 2 Tim. i. 9; 
Tit.i. 2. These “times” of silence had 
lasted until the mystery was revealed in the 
preaching of the Gospel. 


26. But now is made manifest.) “But is 
manifested now.” Cp. Col. i. 26; iv. 4. 
“The Old Testament is as it were a clock in 
its silent course: the N.T. is the sound and 
stroke of the bell” (Bengel). 


and by the scriptures of the prophets.) 
“and by prophetio soriptures.” ‘lhe re 
is undoubtedly genuine, and connects the two 
Participles yvwptobévros and davepwhérros. 
The mystery or secret was not only brought 
to light and manifested (havepwOevros) “ by 
the appearing of our Saviour Jesus Christ” 
(2 Tim. i. 10), but it was also made generally 
known and published abroad (yvwpia Gevros), 
and St. Paul goes on to tell us (1) by what 
means, (2) at whose command, (3) for what 
purpose, and (4) to what extent this publica- 
tion was made. 

(1) On the use of “prophetic sorip- 
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to all nations for the obedience of 
faith: 
27 To God only wise, be glory 


tures” in making this mystery known see 
Luke xxiv. 27; Acts xiii. 23-415 xvil. 2, 
1X; Xxvi, 22, 27; and cp. Rom. i. 2 iit. 21; 
and the numerous prophecies quoted in the 
Epistle, especially those which refer to the 
Gentiles in c. xv. 

(2) The clause “according to the com- 
mandment of the everlasting God” is most 
appropriate, because none but “ The Eternal ” 
could cause the “ stewards of his mysteries ”’ 
to make known that which had been “ dept 
secret since the world began.” Cp.1 Tim.i.1; 
Tit. i. 3. 

(3) for the obedience of faith] “for 
obedience to faith”: see i. 5 and note. 


(4) made known to all nations.) “unto 
all the nations is made known” The 
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[v. 27. 


through Jesus Christ for 


Amen. 


ever. 


knowledge of the mystery is extended unto 
(eis) all the Gentile nations, because they are 
all included in the blessing of Abraham. 


27. To God only wise, be (the) glory through 
Jesus Christ.) On the difficult question of 
the right reading, construction, and interpre- 
tation of the verse, see Introduction, § 8. 

The passage as rendered in A.V. presents 
no difficulty, and the thought that God alone 
is wise (whatever be its origin in 1 Tim. iL 17; 
Jude 25) is here naturally suggested by the 
context, and by the whole argument of the 
Epistle, in which the Apostle has been already 
forced to exclaim in adoring wonder, “ O the 
depth of the riches and wisdom and know- 
ledge of God! bow unsearchable are bis judge 
ments and his ways past finding out!” 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on vy, 7, 25. 


7. Chrysostom holding ‘lovviay to be a 
woman’s name, nevertheless thinks that she 
with Andronicus is here described as an 
Apostle. Origen says it is possibly meant 
that they were of the seventy. 

Dr. Lightfoot (‘ Galatians,’ p. 93 note) 
adopts this view as favouring his theory of the 
extensive meaning of the term “ Apostle.” 

But usage seems to be opposed to it. 
Thus in Eurip. ‘Hippol.’ 103, it is said of 
Aphrodite, cepyvn ye pévrot xamionpos év 
Bporois. Compare Hec. 379, écOdav yevéo Oat 
8ewvos xapaxrnp Karionyos év Bporois. Psalt. 
Sal. ii. 6 (ap. Hilgenfeld, ‘Messias Judz- 
orum ’) ey émionpw ev rois EOveacv. 

In reference to the first passage quoted 
from Euripides, Godet asks—‘ But why not 
translate quite simply, ‘illustrious among 
mortals’? And in the same way, and with 
still stronger reason, here, ‘ illustrious among 
those many evangelists. who by their mis- 
sionary labours in the countries of the East, 
have merited the name of Apostles.” 


M. Godet has missed the point of the 
quotation: Aphrodite, “illustrious among 
mortals,”” was not a mortal herself. In the 
same way, Andronicus and Junias, “of note 
— the Apostles,” were not Apostles them- 
selves. 


28. ornpi{ew. Of the five other passages 
in which the word occurs, only two (2 ‘Thess. 
ii. 17; 2 Peter i. 12) are cited by Meyer in 
favour of his interpretation, “ Cause you to 
remain stedfastly faithful to my Gospel,” 
and in both these the Preposition connecting 
ornp:fev with the following words is év, not 
xara. The only remaining examples (Luke 
ix. §¥; xvi. 26; x Thess. iii. 13) add no- 
thing to the argument for the closer con- 
nection. 

The Verb usually stands by itself in the 
sense of “ confirm ” or “stablish”: see i. 113 
1 Thess. ili. 2; 3 Thess. iii. 3; also Luke 
Xxil. 32; James v. 8; x Peter v.10; Apoc. 
lil. 3. 
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ORINTH, the “Star of Hellas” and 

the capital of Achaia, was in 574.D. a 
renowned centre of traffic between Europe 
and Asia. It was called the “ Bridge of 
the Sea” that united the Morea with the 
Mainland ; it was known as the “‘ Gates 
of the Peloponnese” that commanded 
ingress and egress from north and south, 
Imports and exports from east and west. 
Commercial, and the seat of the Roman 
proconsulate and of the famous Isthmian 
games, it was also literary and the resort 
of sophists. It was likewise luxurious 
and licentious : Aphrodite had a re- 
nowned temple here, to which were 
attached a thousand priestesses, conse- 
crated courtesans. In fact, the costly 
voluptuousness of Corinth passed into a 
proverb, and Menander’s line translated 
by Horace, Non cuivis homini contin- 
git adire Corinthum, is well known. As 
to its history previous to 57 A.D. it 
will suffice to notice here that after 
the battle of Chaeronea 338 B.C. 
Corinth fell into the hands of Philip. 
In 243 B.c. the town was freed from 
its Macedonian garrison by Aratus, 
who placed it among the cities of the 
Achzan League. This League ventured 
into foolhardy conflict with Rome. Mum- 
mius defeated the combined forces of 
Achaia, and Corinth, as mistress of the 
League, was levelled with the ground 
146 B.c. For a century the city lay in 
ruins, and then she rose again to be 
“the Star of Hellas:” for in 46 B.c. 
reconstituted as the Colonia Julia 
Corinthus by Julius Cesar, she resumed 
her pristine splendour, and was in St. 
Paul’s time the residence of Gallio the 


Roman proconsul of Achaia. Achaia 
was the southern division of the Roman 
province of Greece, Macedonia being 
the northern. St. Paul does not seem 
to include the whole of Hellas under 
the name Achaia. 

State of Corinth at this time, 57 A.D. 
The population probably about 400,000. 
Society of high culture, but in morals 
lax, even gross. Four classes of in- 
habitants: (1) Jews, (2) Italian freed- 
men, (3) Greeks, (4) a motley popula- 
tion from the cities of the Levant. 

(t) Here, as in other centres of com- 
merce, there was the usual substratum 
of Jews. Throughout the Roman pro- 
vince of Achaia “communities of scat- 
tered Israelites” had settled: these were 
mercantile guilds or firms. How did the 
Corinthian Jew receive the glad tidings 
of the Messiah from the lips of St. Paul? 
His heart hardened against the miracles 
of our Lord, he was still less impressed 
by the Apostolic miracles: these carried 
no conviction to him whatsoever: he 
demanded signs from heaven (1 Cor. 1. 
22); he reiterated with a new applica- 
tion the Jewish cry of scorn at the foot 
of the Cross, “If he be the (ascended) 
Christ, let him now come down!” ‘“ #e, 
the crucified malefactor, a Messiah meet 
for our Theocracy!” At such Hebrew 
sceptics the Apostle in Corinth was 
compeiled (Acts xvili. 6) to “‘shake out 
the folds of his cloak.” Converts among 
the Jews were few. Thus the first 
Epistle speaks to a church in which 
the Gentile element is much greater 
than the Jewish; not so other Pauline 
Epistles, 
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(2) “Exotxor or settlers of the Julian 
colony were Italian descendants of the 
jirst founders from Czesar’s army, and 
had been now established in Corinth 
103 years (B.C. 46-++57 A.D. = 103). 
They were termed Corinthtenses, being 
settlers in Corinth. So ispantenses, 
Sicilienses were settlers in Spain or in 
Sicily: A¢spani and Siculi being natives. 
Most of the original settlers were freed- 
men (1 Cor. vii. 22). 

(3) The Greek inhabitants of Achaia 
were marked by intellectual restless- 
ness and a feverish hankering after 
novelties. To this was added a ruinous 
egoism, which three centuries before 
had prevented Aratus from confederat- 
ing disintegrated Hellas. Their egoism 
was as fuel ready laid for the torch of 
sectarianism. The more cultured of 
them also had a strong bent for subtle 
dialectic, which hindered them from see- 
ing “the forest for the trees.” A nicely 
adjusted scheme of philosophy charmed 
and dazzled: they had no eyes for aught 
beyond this. How then did the Hel- 
lenic student of Aristotle or of Philo 
receive the preaching of St. Paul? His 
gaze fixed upon a fleeting wiscom that 
had no bearing upon man’s eternal wel- 
fare, he could not see the true wisdom 
for the false. When the moral logic 
of the Cross (6 Adyos 6 Tov oravpod 
1 Cor. 1. 18) was set before him, Where 
is the scheme, he loftily asked, in 
which this theory of the Cross can be 
inserted, aS a part in the whole? It 
stands alone, a sun without a system, a 
thread without its woof: it is foolishness 
(prwpia ). 

(4) The mixed population of Corinth. 
These were merchants and sailors from 
Rome, from Macedonia, from Asia 
Minor, from Syria and Egypt, traders 
from the towns of Achaia, with the 
usual admixture of handicraftsmen and 
slaves always found in such a society; 
to such the simplicity of the Apostle’s 
teaching would be we!come. 

The founding of the mother Church 


in Corinth and the four parties in it. 
The Apostle wrought eighteen months 
there. As to particulars, how St. Paul 
In §4 A.D. passed from Athens to Corinth 
and took up his abode there with Aquila 
the Jew and wrought with him in the 
same trade of tentmaking, himself “ dis- 
puting in the synagogue every Sabbath,” 
and how he afterwards dwelt in the 
house of Justus a proselyte and con- 
verted to the faith Crispus the president 
of the synagogue and many of the 
Corinthians besides, and how he was 
encouraged in his work by the Lord 
speaking to him in a vision by night, 
and how he was brought by the malicious 
Jews before the tribunal of Gallio the 
mild pro-consul of Achaia, who dis- 
missed the charge,—is all chronicled in 
the Acts of the Apostles xvill. 1-17. 

In his preaching at Corinth St. Paul 
wielded at first what he calls “ the argu- 
ment of the cross.” This argument, his 
eloquent successor in preaching, Apollos 
of Alexandria, also employed, but pos- 
sibly embellished it with Philonian specu- 
lations; yet it is probable that the 
difference between him and St. Paul 
wis only one of outward form and of 
delivery. Paul planted, Apollos watered : 
as the first planting, so the atter water- 
ing, whatever was the diversity betwcen 
the two teachings, whether in substance 
of discourse or in manner of treat- 
ment. This diversity anyhow led to 
comparisons and discussions. Discus- 
sion bred dissension, dissension partisan- 
ship and that vehement, one man crying 
‘**f am Pauline ;” another, “I belong to 
Apollos” (1 Cor. 1. 12). These were 
rather cries of individuals than watch- 
words of hostile parties: they betokened 
a divided allegiance in some, not an 
open rent in the Church. The parti- 
sans had not become schismatics. This 
duality of opinion was deepened, after 
Apollos’ departure to Ephesus, by the 
arrival at Corinth of Judaizing Christians 
who adopted as a party title the name 
of Cephas, These men were teachers ; 
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and their chief aim being to exalt 
Peter at theeexpense of Paul, they were 
also founders of a third party. They 
insiste|, it appears, not so much on the 
rite of circumcision, as on legal dis- 
tinction of meats and the like. They 
intruded into St. Paul's field of labour, 
whether opposing his doctrines is not 
known, but certainly disparaging and 
invalidating his Apostolic authority, and 
asserting in its stead the higher claims 
of St. Peter. ‘They came furnished, it 
seems, with letters of recommendation 
from other churches or from individuals. 
(2 Cor, ili. 1.) 

There is reason to think that the 
Pauline and Apolloite schools differed 
less from each other than that which 
called itself by the name of Cephas did 
from both. About the fourth party 
much has been written, little is known. 
Historical materials are lacking. Were 
they ultra-Petrine followers of Christ 
in His earthly life, in His fulfilment 
of Jewish ordinances and of the Mosaic 
law? ‘The Christ of St. Paul they 
would probably regard as a transcen- 
dental Christ of St. Paul’s own ima- 
gination, Had they Socinian tendencies? 
Were they among those who denied the 
resurrection? Others think that these 
Christines were quite the reverse of this, 
ultra-Pauline even, men who refused to 
‘call any one father upon earth,” who 
bowed to the one Headship of Christ 
in heaven, who repudiated therefore all 
Apostolic authority. It appears, how- 
ever, that they appropriated Christ to 
their own section, excluding the other 
three from participation in Him. And 
this from what seems to be the right 
view of ch. i. 13, “ Is Christ divided?” 
namely, “has the Christ been reduced 
from a circle to a quadrant? Is He 
eclipsed in three, shining in one? Is 
He the Christ of the Christines and not 
of the Paulines nor of the Petrines? 
Then Peter must be the Christ of 
the Petrines and Paul of the Paulines! 
Was faul crucified for you? Into 
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Pauls name were ye baptized? Ab- 
surd,” 

A few words upon the séy/e and fone 
and conéents, In ch.i.a quiet and digni- 
fied assertion of his own Apostolic autho- 
rity, which had been called in question 
by the Hebraizing party, followed bya 
courteous salutation, leads to a brief exor- 
dium, which is kindly in tone, and win- 
ning even. Then the sore subject of 
partisanship is introduced easily and 
without obtrusiveness: “I am assured 
by Chloe’s friends that there are con- 
tentions among you.” After this the 
style and tone kindle into a fiery vehe- 
mence: What? has the Christ been 
made a share? ‘The Christ reduced 
from a whole to a parte Was then 
Paul crucified for you? was Apol- 
los? was Cephas? Say not that (uy 
r Cor. i. 13). This fiery vehemence 
rolls on through the first chapter in an 
emphatic terseness that brings out to 
the reader’s view bright elevations only, 
leaving dark the connecting depressions. 
One aim of a commentary is to throw 
some light, if possible, on the sunken 
depressions, Again, when he comes to 
deal with human philosophy, St. Paul 
speaks out boldly, even contemptuously 
and in scathing antithesis more than 
once: ‘the world’s wise are God’s fools, 
and the world’s fools are God’s wise.” 
Nor can we wonder at this, for it is 
from the serene summits of his own 
“ superabundant revelations” in the 
philosophy of Christianity (for he in- 
sists that the cross of Christ is the 
nucleus and centre of a profound phi- 
losophy of Redemption planned in heaven 
prior to Creation itself), it 1s from this 
lofty level of a transcendental knowledge 
that the Apostle looks down with pity 
and with a holy scorn upon men’s in- 
tellectual methods and scientific labours 
to solve life’s riddle. Hence with pious 
contempt he thunders down upon the 
sophist and the Rabbi, upon the sapient 
Greek and the stolid Jew, “ Where is 
wisenan? where is scribe? Has not 
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God proved the world’s wisdom futile? 
silly? reduced to an absurdity all its 
irrelevant philosophies?” No compro- 
mise here. Or what can be more inci- 
sive than the sharp contrasts blended 
with a polished irony in x Cor. 1. 27, 28? 
“ A foolish thing of God is wiser than 
all mankind! A weak thing of God is 
stronger than all mankind.” Or again, 
‘The world’s simpletons, the world’s 
nozentities, the world’s weaklings and 
baselings (i. e. elements deemed such 
by the world) are the chosen things, 
the very elements of God’s selection 
for the kingdom, while the scientists 
and the potentates and the entities 
(as St. Paul calls the somebodies) 
are often, not always, just what God’s 
selective wisdom in its march through 
the world looks at and passes by and 
leaves behind. These cosmic eminences 
are generally among the reectanet.” The 
above may serve as an imperfect sample 
of the s#y/e and fone; but on this head 
it may be further observed that a con- 
spicuous feature in some chapters of this 
Epistle is the Pauline irony. Certain 
passages ring with indignant sarcasm ; 
attention will be drawn to this in the 
commentary. 

The contents of the Epistle may be 
briefly combined with the occasion of 
writing it. Three trustworthy members of 
the Corinthian Church came to Ephesus 
bearing a letter from the Pauline and 
largest party, begging a solution of divers 
questions on marriage, on the veiling of 
women in assemblies, on sacrificial feasts, 


on spiritual gifts. The Apostle, who 
had been informed of the dsorders and 
divisions in the mother church, replies 
to these questions seriatim. He also 
rebukes their contentious spirit, their ac- 
quiescence in a gross case of immorality 
unpunished, their appealing to heathen 
tribunals, their irregularities in the 
manner of celebrating the Eucharist 
and the Love-feasts, the denial by some 
of the resurrection itself. 

As the structure of the Epistle is very 
simple, being based chiefly upon the 
order in which these several topics are 
discussed by the Apostle, which order 
was probably identical with that of the 
letter of inquiry, there is no need to take 
a critical survey of the composition as a 
whole or to subject it to a previous 
analysis in an Introduction. On this 
ground, instead of adopting the usual 
method of setting in the front of the 
Epistle an elaborate summary of the 
multifarious contents, it has been thought 
better to prefix headings to the more 
important chapters, and to insert here 
and there brief dissertations on the more 
difficult questions, as they severally arise, 
in the commentary itself. 

Neither is it at all necessary to repeat 
the well known arguments by which the 
authenticity and genuineness of the 
Epistle have been established and are 
now universally recognised by compe- 
tent judges. 

Place of writing, Ephesus, ch. xvi. 
§. Time, a little betore Pentecost 57 
AD. 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE 


CORINTHIANS. 


CHAPTER I. 


After his salutation and thanksgiving, 10 he 
exhoricth them to unity, and 12 reproveth 
their disscnstons, 18 God destroyeth the wisdom 
o the wise, 21 by the foolishness of preaching, 
and 26 calleth not the wise, mighty, and 
noobie, but 27, 28 the foolish, weak, and men 
of no account, 


pe. called to be an apostle of 
Jesus Christ through the will 
of God, and Sosthenes our brother, 


2 Unto the church of God which 


is at Corinth, to them that “are 


sanctified in Christ Jesus, called 4 Rom. x. 


to be saints, with all that in every” 
place call upon the name of Jesus 
Christ our Lord, both their’s and 
ours: 

3 Grace be unto you, and peace, 
from God our Father, and from the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

4 I thank my God always on your 


CuHap. [. 1-3. APOSTOLIC ADDRESS AND 
GREETING. 


1. called to be an Apestle of Jesus Christ.) 
who Himself was the Apostle of his Father. 
Compare “ As my Father sent me, even so sand 
[I you :” axéore:Aev. This call was carried into 
effect by means of the Father's wii/ expressed 
(OeAnua) and communicated to the Son, from 
whose lips St. Paul, having fallen into an 
ecstasy in the temple at Jerusalem, received 
his Apostolic mission in the words “I to the 
nations afar shall send thee forth.” 

called.| «Xmas, i.e. effectually called. Al 
men are or will be xexAnpevti; they only 
who /isten to the call or invitation to the 
Messianic kingdom are properly xAnroi. Simi- 
larly Clem. Alex. Strom. p. 314, ed. Sylb. of 
vmaxovoa BovAnbevres KAnroi wvoudcOncay. 
Clearly the ‘effectually called’ correspond to 
the men of honest heart, “such as hear the word 
and receive it,” in the parable of the sower. 
Compare our Lord’s saying, “ Many are called 
(to the A:ngdom, which was the substance of 
His parables), but few are chosen ” thereunto. 

Sosthenes seems to have been a teacher well 
known to the Corinthians, who was now with 
St. Paul at Ephesus, when he wrote this 
letter just before the Feast of the Passover in 
57 A.D. His name is associated to show that 
he shares, if not in the Epistle, at least in the 
views and counsels contained therein, and 
indorses them. 


brother.) Denotes merely brotherhocd in 
Christ, not fellowship in teaching. 


2. the Church of God.) Genitive of 
ownership. This is a theocratic designation ; 
it denotes a Christian community called out 
of heathen nations to be the complement and 
expansion of the Hebrew theocracy. 


to men sanctified.) The change from 
singular to plural brings to view Corinthian 
Christians as members of the Church Catholic, 
their number being restricted and their local- 
ity defined immediately by what follows, 
“that which is in Corinth.” In brief, “to 
the Church of God, and more particularly to 
the Corinthian branch of it.” 


sanctified in Christ Jesus.) Perfect tense: 
consecrated to God, and continuing in that 
consecration. 

“In Christ Jesus,” expanded, means “ Con- 
verts by baptism brought out of the sphere 
of the evil world, in which Satan domi- 
nates, into the sphere of Christ Jesus and of 
all the benefits otf His Passion, and abiding in 
that hallowed circle.” 


called to be Saints.| ‘Their call or invitation 
to the Messianic kingdom, like St. Paul’s to 
the Apostolate, came to them from God in 
Christ Jesus and through the preachers of 
the Gospel. 

with all that call upon ...) Of this contro- 
verted passage the following interpretation is 
suggested. “To the Church of God, that 
which is in Corinth, together with all who 
invoke the name of our Lord in every place 
(in Achaia besides Corinth) their Lord as 
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for the ‘coming of our! St. ree 
10%. 


behalf, for the fee of God which is gift ; waitin 
e 


given you by Jesus Christ ; 

5 That in every thing ye are en- 
riched by him, in all utterance, and 
in all knowledge ; 

6 Even as the testimony of Christ 
was confirmed in you: 

7 So that ye come behind in no 


much as ours, wheresoever they are, whether 
in Cenchrez or in another provincial church.” 
For other views of this verse see additional 
note at the end of this chapter. 


4-9. This preamble has a winning and 
conciliatory tone. The “ grace of God ” which 
had been bestowed upon them is in its effects 
further specified in ver. 5. “‘ In Christ Jesus””— 
this grace was given by God, and given in 
Christ as the only sphere of its manifestation, 
not in the outlying sphere of the world or 
COSINOS. 


5. “ That you, namely, were i every way 
enriched in Him, in all skill of discourse or 
argument, and in all kind of intelligence,” the 
inward endowment of Christian intelligence 
finding expression in readiness of logical 
utterance. 


6. “ According as,” just in the degree in 
which the testimony of Christ, 1.e. the Gospel 
preached, was established firm and sure in 
you, in your hearts by faith. 


7. “Causing you not to feel behind- 
hand not to be conscious of any backwardness 
(lagging behind other churches) in any gift of 
grace bestowed.” Surely the usual rendering, 
“ so that ye fall behind in no gift ” would re- 
quire very different Greek. Even Meyer falls 
into the common error. The middle voice here 
denotes subjectivity, and implies a consciousness 
of lagging behind. 

‘“‘ Gift of grace” here means all spiritual 
blessings, not to the exclusion of the extraor- 
dinary gifts, that of tongues, for instance ; 
though perhaps the idea of ethical endow- 
ments predominates, because of the definitive 
participial clause that follows, denoting an 
attitude of earnest expectation, an attitude 
resulting from a high moral tone. Sense 
of this definitive clause is, “awaiting, as you 
are,” i.e. in full, “ looking away from all else 
and looking out for the revelation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ;” name and titles at full 
length, as in ver. 2, denoting the majesty of 
the unveiled Presence. Comp. for thought 
Phil. iii, 20, “Out of which heaven we do 
look for the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall 
transfigure the body of our humiliation unto 
conformity with the body of His glory.” 


8. Who also] i.e. on His part, in a manner 


ord Jesus Christ : 

8 Who shall also confirm you 
unto the end, that ye may be blameless — 
in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

9 “God is faithful, by whom 
were called unto the fellowship of his 
Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 


corresponding to your expectation, “ will keep 
you stedfast unto the end ;” the end, i.e. not 
of life, but of this Aeon or Dispensation. How 
the mind of St. Paul seems to us of the 
present day to glance across the wide gulf of 
centuries, which we now know was destined 
to intervene between the deaths of men and 
the Advent of their Lord! Clearly among 
the Apostle’s superabundant revelations the 
day of the Advent was not one. He himselt 
in 2 Cor. v. seems rather to expect that he 
shall not put off his mortal body, but put on 
over it the new body spiritual, and that he 
shall be found “ not naked ” at the Parousia. 

“Shall keep you stedfast unto the end ” of 
this Aeon ‘‘so as to be unimpeached in the 
day of our Lord ;” for when the saints stand 
before the tribunal of Christ, they will not 
indeed be found to have been free from sin 
in their earthly life, but having persevered in 
the faith and in good works will find them- 
selves under the wing and shelter of God’s 
r@hteousness, safe from all impeachment. 
For “ blameless,” A.V. which does not truly 
represent the Greek read “unimpeached.” 
Unimpeached of whom? Probably of the 
“‘accuser of the brethren,” the adversary 
Satan. But being found holy in Christ and 
blameless to God, “who shall then lay an 
impeachment against God’s elect? It is God 
that justifieth.” For this view of unimpeached- 
ness conditioned by continuance in the faith, 
see Col. i. 28: “To present you holy and 
without blemish (sacrificial term) and unim- 
peached before him, of course if (ef ye) ye 
persevere in the faith... .” 


9. Ground stated of this hope of their 
establishment in the faith. ‘“ Were the estab- 
lishing on the part of Christ not to take 
place, God’s call unto fellowship with His Son 
would remain without effect, which would 
not be compatible with the faithfulness of 
Him from whom the call comes and who by 
His calling gives pledge to us of eternal sal- 
vation” (Rom. vili. 30).— Meyer. 

As the calling of God is a calling to the Mes- 
sianic Kingdom, “fellowship with His Son” 
must here denote association with him in the 
glory ; for set in that glory the children of God 

Rom. viii. 21) are also to be partakers with 

im, the Head, in the inheritance and in the 


ye* x Thess. 


Gr. 
a 


Vv. 1O—I1.} 


10 Now I beseech you, brethren, 
by the name of our Lord Jesus 
.Christ, that ye all speak the same 
thing, and that there be no 'di- 
visions among you; but that ye 
be perfectly joined together in the 


kingship and in the priesthood, and likewise 
assessors to Him in the judgment of the cos- 
mos, aS appears from the right view of (Matt. 
xxv.) “inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the 
beast of these my brethren, ye did it unto me ;” 
where these seems to indicate membership in 
the same brotherhood to which the assessors 
belong; but what does the word /east de- 
note? Probably the lowest order or rank in 
the moral scale. 


10. The word “brethren” is a form of 
address at once affectionate and earnest, 
drawing special attention to the purport of 
the exhortation; see x. 1; xiv. 20. The ex- 


hortation itself is ushered in through the’ 


great Name, here expressed in full, not merely 
to make the appeal more solemn, but because 
the very mention of that Name in the outset 
closely bears upon the argument in ver. 13, 
by which the Apostle seeks to dissuade from 
party-spirit. For the invocation of it would 
serve to remind the Corinthians—(1) that 
into the name of Jesus Christ and into none 
other, whether of Paul or of Apollos or of 
Cephas, they had been baptized ; and (2) that 
the same Jesus Christ here designated “ our 
Lord” was their Lord and the “ Lord of all” 
without an equal and without a rival, whether 
it be Paul or Apollos or Cephas. Comp. 2 
Cor. iv. 5. “For we (Apostles) preach not 
ourselves, but Christ Jesus as Lord.” But for 
the special bearing of the designation “ our 
Lord” upon what follows, see the expla- 
nation below of the text, “ Is Christ divided ?” 


that ye ...|} The conjunction that here 
denotes purport (not design mingled with 
purport, as some think), because it ushers in 
the sentence which contains the purport or 
substance of the exhortation. One instance 
of this definitive use of sat will suffice, 
“Command that these stones become loaves.” 
Here the conjunction simply defines the sub- 
stance of the command, viz. the conversion 
of the stones into loaves. 


that ye speak the same thing ...) i.e. that 
ye make the same profession all of you (a 
prospective glance at the distinctive party 
declarations, “1am of Paul, 1am of Apollos ”) 
and that there be no divisions among you, but 
rather ye be nicely adj:sted or readjusted 
(2 Cor. xiii. 17) in the same mind and in 
the same view. Oneness of view and of 
purpose, leading to oneness of declaration is 
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same mind and in the same judg- 
ment. 

11 For it hath been declared unto 
me of you, my brethren, by them 
which are of the house of Chloe, that 


there are contentions among you. 


the deeper element in which the readjustment 
and reunion of parties is to take place. See 
2 Cor. xilf. 11. 

It is clear from this passage, viewed in the 
light of ver. 12, “ Every one of you saité, I 
am of Paul,” &c., that the term “ divisions” 
signifies not schisms, as in the marginal ren- 
dering, but dissensions, not separations from 
the Church, but dissensions within the Church. 
This appears (1) from the phrase “ among 
you,” Le. within the circle of your community 
twice occurring (vers. 10, 11); and (2) from 
the light thrown upon the meaning of the 
term translated “divisions” or “ schisms,” by 
ver. 12. 


“ Exery one of you (as the representative of 
a party) saith... .” From the two considera- 
tions stated above it seems certain that the 
“ divisions,” so far from having proceeded to 
the length of separation from the Church, had 
not as yet become organized schools or sects 
within its pale. They had not yet passed the 
limits of party opinions expressed by indi- 
viduals in speech. Precisely the same sense 
attaches to the word in John vil. 43; ix. 16; 
x. 19. In the last cited verse we read, “ There 
was a division again among the Jews, and 
many of them said... others said,” Le. a 
dissension or difference of opinion expressed 
in words. 


11. Sets forth the ground of the previous 
exhortation. What people of Chloe are 
meant (sons? brothers’ household people ?) 
was as well known to the readers, as it is un- 
known to us. Chloe is usually considered a 
Corinthian Christian, whose people had come 
to Ephesus; but it is more in harmony with 
St. Paul’s discretion to suppose that she was 
an Epdesiaa known to the Corinthians, whose 
people had been in Corinth and returned to 
Ephesus. 

The word “contentions” supports the 
moditied sense already assigned to the term 
“divisions.” If it should be objected that 
the Apostle may have employed‘a stronger 
phrase in his exhortation than in the state- 
ment of his motive to that exhortation, it 
may be answered (1) that it is not consistent 
with St. Paul’s “ charity which hopeth all 
things ’ to represent what is bad as likely to 
become worse: and (2) that in ver. 10 the 
sense of the Greek is not ‘I exhort that 
there arise no divisions or schisms’ (which 
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12 Now this I say, that every one 
of you saith, I am of Paul; and I of 
¢ Apollos; and I of Cephas; and I 
of Christ. 


would have been the correct form of ex- 
pression, had “divisions” denoted a greater 
evil than “ contentions”), but, ‘1 exbort that 
divisions among you cease to exist.’ 


12. A specification of the previous general 
statement, also grounded on the declaration 
of the people of Chloe. 

“ What | mean is this: that each one of 
you (in his own party) saith, I am,” &c. 
Here we have four apparently co-ordinate 
parties, not yet developed: into four organized 
sectarian systems; not as four insulated 
mountains standing asunder, but as one 
mountain with four summits parted from 
each other by shallow depressions. These 
shallow valleys may, by a convulsion, be torn 
into deep gorges reaching even to the base, 
or they may be exalted to a level with the 
summits, and so an even oneness be achieved. 

It is probable that all the four parties 
(their respective Heads, of course, not in- 
cluded) fall alike.under the Apostle’s cen- 
sure: even the last-mentioned one, not 
because it appropriated Christ as its Leader, 
but because it did so to the exclusion of the 
other three from participation in Him. (See 
2 Cor. x. 7.) 


13. The acknowledged difficulty of this 
text lies not merely in the translation of the 
verb here rendered “is divided,” but. still 
more in the connexion of the clause with the 
clauses immediately preceding and following. 
One thing seems certain. that the name of 
Christ is here applied to Him as to a Person, 
and is not sed in the mystical sense. For 
the name of Christ in the preceding sentence 
is plainly used of the Person, as are those of 
Paul and Apollos and Cephas. And so the 
mystical meaning of the same name in the 
very next sentence would obviously import a 
new and totally foreign element of thought. 
Besides, in this whole section of the rst 
chapter, what mention, what stray intimation, 
of this idea occurs? None whatsoever. If, 
therefore, the Person of Christ is here intro- 
duced, the question is, how are we to explain 
the verb “1s divided?” The personal dis- 
tribution of the Saviour through the four 
sects is inexplicable, as the last-named of the 
four professes to belong to Christ himself in 
His integral oneness. It is also incompatible 
with the strict logical connexion which must 
exist between the first question and the 
second and third questions of ver. 13. For 
the second and third are evidently deductions 
from the first. 
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[v. r2—14 


13 Is Christ divided? was Paul 
crucified for you? or were ye bap- 
tized in the name of Paul ? 


14 I thank God that I baptized” 


I propose to translate, “Is ¢4e Christ 
made a share?” By the word share is meant 
not simply a part, but a part of a whole 
viewed in relation to the other complementary 
part or parts. For instance, “ Abraham shared 
a tenth—i.e. made a tenth part of all the 
spoils as a share to Melchisedec ” (Hebr. vii. 
2). Here the share of a tenth implies a 
relation to the whole and to the other not 
co-equal but co-ordinate share of nine- 
tenths reserved to Abraham. 

Assuming this to be the right translation, 
the logical connexion will be this :— 

“Is the Christ made a share?” Is He 
not a whole, but a part or share co-ordinate 
with three others’ Is He no longer the 
complete Circle, around which is assembled 
in its oneness the Corinthian Church, re- 
garding Him from all sides as the One 
Saviour? but is He reduced to a single 
quadrant of that circle, the other three quad- 
rants being Paul and Apollos and Cephas? 
If this be true, the startling inference is that 
Christ being a Saviour to His own, the other 
three leaders are co-ordinate saviours, each 
to his own adherents; and so I ask you, 
while I shrink from the thought (such is the 
force of the Greek), Was Paul [to take as an 
instance the first-named of the three heads} 
crucified for you? Or were ye baptrzed into 
the name of Pau/? And yet this is the 
conclusion, absurd as it is monstrous, nay, 
blasphemous, to which you are drifting on 
the waves of party opinions and party profes- 
sions. Wherefore, 1 beseech you, brethren, 
by that Name, which is above every name, 
the name of Him who ts our Lord, who is the 
Cérist, the One Saviour to all, that divisions 
die among you and that union and harmony 
revive in the pure atmosphere of sameness of 
view and of purpose, leading to sameness of 
confession. 

The term “is divided” admits also of 
another translation, slightly diverging from 
the one given above, but finally converging 
with it into the same logical connexion. It 
is this: ‘Apportioned is Christ?’ Assigned 
as a portion is He’? The word portion here 
denotes relation rather to its own claimant 
or appropriator than to other co-ordinate 
parts. The claimant of Christ as its own 
portion exclusively is in this instance, of 
course, the last-named party of Christ. If 
this be the more correct idee: an under- 
link of connexion between ‘ Apportioned is 
Christ?’ and ‘ Was Paul crucified for you?’ 
must be mentally supplied; an intermediate 
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¢ Acts 18. none of you, but ‘Crispus and 


Gaius ; 
15 Lest any one should say that 


I had baptized in mine own name. 
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16 And I haptized also the house- 
hold of Stephanas: besides, I know 
not whether I baptized any other. 

17 For Christ sent me not to 


flash of thought so obvious that time would 
have been wasted in wording it. This silent 
link is expressed by the clause in italics: If 
the Christ, the One Saviour, has become the 
heritage of one party, what is to become of 
the salvation of the other three? Was Paul 
crucified for you? Or.... 


14, 15. Many explain these verses thus, or 
nearly thus: the Apostle does not say, I re- 
joice that I baptized few of you, and so no 
one can say that in my own name I baptized. 
He looks above and beyond the nearest 
causes of events, and says, | am thankful to 
God who, in order to prevent any one from 
asserting that I had baptized in my own 
name, menenedy brought about the fact of 
my having baptized very few in Corinth. 

The above explanation seems to be open 
to one grave objection. For it does not 
appear that the idea of “having been bap- 
tized in the name of Paul” had ever occurred, 
or was likely to occur, to any of St. Paul’s 
adherents. It is not, like the statements, 
“Tam of Paul,” &c., cited as a party declara- 
tion that had reached the Apostle’s ears 
through the people of Chloe. The notion 
is now broached for the first time. It has its 
origin in the Apostle’s mind, and is simply a 
logical weapon employed by him to convince 
the Corinthians of the extreme perils of 
sectarianism. It is in a serious reductio ad 
absurdum argument intended to refute an 
inference drawn from an inference. Thus: 
“Is the Christ become a co-ordinate share. 
or an exclusive portion?” If you admit 
this fearful deduction which follows from 
your party professions, you must also admit 
another monstrous deduction, that you were 
baptized in the name of a crucihed Paul. 
But I thank God that I| can refute this last 
conclusion by the fact evolved in His Provi- 
dence of my having baptized very few. 

If this explanation be right, is it likely 
that the Apostle should not merely ascribe 
to God's Providence the fact of few bap- 
tisms, but should also assign as the Divine 
motive of that fact the prevention of an 
opinion which probably would never find 
utterance ’ 

Therefore render thus: I am thankful 
to God for the fact that no one did I 
baptize save Crispus and Gatus (a fact 
requiring) that no one should say, &c. 
The conjunction téat will thus denote, not 
purpose or design on the part of God, but a 
result viewed as possible by St. Paul—not an 


actual result, an idea which does not lie in 
the original. 

Out of many passages substantiating this 
use of that may be cited—(1) John ix. 1. 
‘* Master, who did sin, this man, or his 
parents, that he should be born blind?” 
This surely is the right rendering of the last 
clause, and the full expansion of the whole is, 
“Did this man or his parents commit sin” 
(a condition requiring some form of punish- 
ment and in this instance), “ that he should 
be born blind?” (2) Rom. xi. 11. “ Did 
they stumble, that they should fall?” i.e. 
Did they so far stumble that their final 
fall is a probable or possible result ? 

If the ellipse in this explanation of the use 
of that be objected to, the answer is: (1) The 
nature of language, especially in conversation 
and in epistles, is highly elliptical, and the 
reasons are obvious. (2) The same objec- 
tion lies azainst the first interpretation, 
because in that an ellipse must be supplied, 
‘* Who (God) has brought this to pass with 
the intent that nonc may say.” 


16. How the precise mention of these 
three names brings out the conscientiousness 
of St. Paul! 


17. No depreciation here of Baptism. 
The Apostle has already (ver. 13) made 
honourable mention of this sacrament by con- 
necting it with the Crucifixion itself, clearly 
as the means and seal of admission to all the 
benefits of Christ’s Passion. ‘That St. Paul 
had an Apostle’s authority to baptize, and 
that he made a discretionary use of it, is 
lain from his own statement that he did 
ptize Crispus and Gaius and Stepbanas. 
But his meaning in this verse is, that to 
preach the Gospel was his special mission 
from Christ, a mission not excluding him 
from baptizing in his own person whenever 
he thought fit. The original brings out this 
idea more clearly, “ For Christ did not send 
me to baptize, but (sent me) to preach.” 
“Not in wisdom of speech.” Speech. here, 
as generally explained, means mode or style 
of preaching. The Cross of Christ was not 
to presented in a philosophic dress, such 
as was pleasing to Hellenic taste, lest the 
pure substance should be missed in the at- 
tractiveness of the form. ‘The doctrine of 
Christ crucified was the pure substance of 
Apostolic preaching, and so proclaimed simply, 
without the alloy of human wisdom, had the 
peculiar force of reducing to nothing, in the 
eyes of believers, all human wisdom. Hence 
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baptize, but to preach the gospel : 


AG Pet Snot with wisdom of 'words, lest 


speech. 


the cross of Christ should be made of 
none effect. 

18 For the preaching of the cross 
is to them that perish foolishness ; 
but unto us which are saved it is the 


oom * £power of God. 


- the pure intellect. 


if to believers the Cross had been preached 
in philosophic guise, it would have lost its 
power, as seeming to make common cause 
with human wisdom, either by descending to 
its level or by exalting instead of depressinz it. 

But the above explanation, though good in 
itself, does not quite satisfy the original, in 
which the terms “speech ” ver. 17 and ‘ word” 
ver. 18 are translated from the same Greek 
term, and the Apostle seems in v. 18 to re- 
peat this term with emphasis, using it in the 
same sense, but with a special determination. 
The nearest word in English which meets the 
sense in both passages is, perhaps, argument. 
And this meaning, while it adds keenness and 
point to ver. 18, also brings out in stronger 
relief the moral antagonism between human 
philosophy and the cross of Christ. This 
word argument also suits exactly the original 
in c. lil. 13. The sense of the verse, then, will 
be ‘Not with philosophy of argument, that 
the cross of Christ may not thereby be 
drained of its power, be rendered barren (to 
believers). For—to prove that sucha failure 
must result from such a method of preaching 
—the argument of the Cross (this by 
itself without any philosophy of argument, 
which would only mar it), while it is to 
the perishing foolishness, is to the 
being saved (the medium or organ of) 
God's power.’ 

Further expansion of the above. The form 
of the phrase in the Greek is twofold, not 
simple, thus::‘the argument which consists 
of the Cross.’ The fact of the Cross is itself 
the grand argument, which the Apostles were 
to wield. Compare “We preach Christ cruci- 
fied,” which means not ‘ we preach about the 
crucified One’ as the centre of a system, but 
‘we simply proclaim Christ, and Him too— 
under what aspect? As seated in glory? Nay, 
but as hanging on the Cross: this is the fact, 
and the fact is the logic.’ 

This plain argument, standing alone and 
unconnected, ts that through which God’s 
power operates unto salvation to all believers. 
It is a moral argument, appealing to faith, 
which is itself a moral act and habit; and 
therefore cannot, as a link in a chain, as a sun 
in a system, be logically inserted in a specu- 
lative scheme of reasoning, which appeals to 
Represented thus, as a 
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stroy the wisdom of the wise, and 
will bring to nothing the understand- 
ing of the prudent. 


19 For it is written, *I will de- a 1s. 25 


20 * Where is the wise? where is *!s 33 


the scribe ? where is the disputer of ' 
this world? hath not God made 
foolish the wisdom of this world ? 


constituent thread in a well-woven web of 
philosophy, it would be out of place; it 
would appear to the perishing as folly set in 
wisdom and to the believing as wisdom set 
in folly. 


18. Latter part. To those who were 
perishing, the Cross of Christ, proclaimed as 
a fact, was no more than a fact. To such as 
were (for) being saved, it was a fact with an 
application, and that application was wrought 
by the power of God. St. Paul here de- 
scribes two sections of mankind. The same 
naked Cross is presented to all; but while 
it is a pillar of cloud to some, to others 
it is a pillar of light. The difference lies 
in the moral receptivity. “To those to 
whom (not from whom) the Gospel is hid” 
(2 Cor. iv. 3) the veil lies not upon the 
Gospel, but upon their hearts. The Light to 
them is darkness, because of their own blind- 
ness. So in the natural world, the same heat 
scorches this plant and cherishes that: it is 
the same sun at which the ow! blinks and the 
eagle gazes. According to this view, the 
state here described as leading to perdition 
will be the cause of the rejection of the Cross, 
while perdition itself will be the effect. “If 
my Gospel is hid,” is the mournful conclusion 
of St. Paul (2 Cor. iv. 3), “it is hid to those 
who are being lost ” (who are on the highway 
to ruin). 


19. Scriptural ground for the statements 
of vers. 17, 18. It was prophesied that all 
human philosophy of argument, which has 
been declared to be detrimental to the simple 
argument of the Cross, should be brought to 
nought. 

The passage (Isaiah xxix. 14, given nearly 
according to LX X) St. Paul regards accord- 
ing to the typical purport, which accompanies 
the historical sense, as a prophecy referring to 
the powerful working of the doctrine of the 
Cross, that doctrine by which God will drain 
all human wisdom of its validity. The justi- 
fication of this way of regarding such passages 
lay in the Messianic character of O. T. pro- 
phecy in general, according to which the 
historic sense of the utterances does not 
exclude the purpose of prophecy ; but leaves 
typical references open, which declare them- 
selves historically by some corresponding 


4 Rom. 1. 
20. 


v. 21.] 


21 *For after that in the wisdom of 
God the world by wisdom knew not 
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God, it pleased God by the foolishness 
of preaching to save them that believe. 


Messianic fact, and hence are recognised 
afterwards from the point of view of historic 
fulfilment.— Meyer. 


20. We now see this prophecy fulfilled; 
for “where is wiseman?” The absence of 
the article points to the utter sweeping away 
of the wiseman as such from the circle of 
God’s wisdom of the Cross. He has no 
place within that circle. So in Pilate’s ques- 
tion, ““ What is truth?” the same absence of 
the article expresses a scoff, ‘There is no such 
thing as truth.’ 

The ground is cut away from all wisemen, 
from all Jewish scribes and Gentile disputers 
of this world. It is plain that the term 
‘“‘wiseman ” comprehends the two classes of 
Scribes versed in Rabbinical lore, and of 
Greek sophists absorbed in speculative discus- 
sions. The phrase “of this world,” belongs 
to all three terms, “ wiseman,” “scribe,” “ dis- 
puter,” and denotes that age or zon with its 
pervading tone and spirit. which preceded 
Christianity, in contrast with the world 
which was to come or the kingdom of the 
Messiah. To this latter world the wiseman, 
as such, did not belong. 


20. Latter clause. “Did not God prove 
foolish the wisdom of this world ?”” How and 
when and why He proved it foolish, is 
declared in ver. ag ; the when and the wéy are 
expressed in the first clause, the 4oqw in the 
second, viz. by His deciding to employ, as 
the means of salvation, the opposite of the 
world’s wisdom, i. e. the folly, in the world’s 
view, of the Gospel. 


21. “For since in the wisdom of God the 


' world did not get to know God through 


ite wisdom (of Jewish and Gentile schools 
of speculation), God thought it good by the 
so-called folly of the preachment (of the Cross 
simply Maat! as a fact, not nicely 
adjusted in a Rabbinical or philosophic 
system) to save them that believe.” “ By 
the fully of the preachment” may also be 
rendered ‘by the preachment of the folly.” 
The Greek 1s flexible to either. The sense 
remains much the same. Both “the folly” 
and “the preachment” are emphatic, but 
“the folly” more so: “by the folly’s preach- 
ment.” ‘This latter rendering may perhaps 
harmonize better with ‘ we preach ”’ in ver. 
22, which verse contains the proof of God’s 
decision in ver. 21. 

In'this verse, the wor/d includes or denotes 
both the wisemen, whether Jewish Rabbis or 
Greek sophists, and their followers, whether 
Jew or Greek. It stands in precise contrast 
to them that believe; and this new class con- 


sisting of believers, taken out of the world of 
Jews and Greeks, comprises likewise both 
the preachers of the Gospel and their disciples, 
the Apostles and their converts. Hence it 
follows that the phrase dy its wisdom, mean- 
ing “ by the speculations of its wisemen, as by 
them elaborately propounded to their hearers, 
Jews or Greeks,” stands in precise contrast to 
the more expanded phrase dy the folly of the 
preachment, 1.e. “by the world’s folly of the 
Cross plainly proclaimed by the Apostles to 
such as receive it thus proclaimed.” | 

Of this difficult verse, the most difficult 
clause is “in the wisdom of God.” It ap- 
parently means “ asa part of the wise arrange- 
ment of God.” 

It is part of God's wise providence that 
He will not be apprehended by intellectual 
speculation, by “ light.” The world 
tried to know Him in this way: it took a 
method which the All-wise God repudiated, 
and so came to the inevitable result—failure. 
When (and because) the world came to 
this helpless issue by intellectual systems, 
God thought good to exhibit the futility 
of such wisdom, in offering salvation by 
a new system, of which the substance was 
what the world could not but consider 
folly, as compared with the substance of its 
own philosophy; and of which the form was 
mere preachment, proclamation, assertion of 
facts, as opposed to subtle argumentation, and 
of which the causa apprebendens was not pure 
intellect, but faith, which is an act or habit of 
bead and heart combined, and more of heart 
than of head. 

God in His wisdom and mercy allowed 
intellectual speculation to prove by experience 
its own barrenness, and so to serve as a kind 
of schoolmaster to bring the world to Christ. 
As a matter of fact, there was in the bosom 
of Greek and Roman philosophy a con- 
sciousness of its own impotency, a sense 
that it had achieved no theological truth, 
theoretical or practical. It was confessed at 
Athens on altars “to the unknown God,” and 
in Pilate’s desponding and contemptuous 
question “ What is truth?” God designed 
that this conclusion should be wrought out, 
and when it had been so, He then exhibited 
the folly of the method pursued, by offering 
salvation in the scheme of the Cross. The 
moment of a man’s humiliating conviction 
that he has failed to attain a great object by a 
mistaken line of action, is precisely that in 
which he is most likely to adopt a new 
method, if proposed to him. ‘“ Man’s ex- 
tremity is God’s opportunity.” Hence the 
fitness of the season at which St. Paul said to 
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22 For the / Jews require a sign, 
and the Greeks seek after wisdom : 

23 But we preach Christ cruci- 
fied, unto the Jews a stumbling- 
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block, and unto the Greeks foolish- 
ness ; 

24 But unto them which are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, Christ the 


drained them of all their power of proof to 


the Athenians, “Whom, not knoaving, ye 
worship, him [ declare unto you.” So here, 
“Whom by your wisdom ye have not come 
to know, him we preach unto you.” Ata 
similar moment our Lord mentioned truth 
to Pilate. 

Chrysostom and others of the older com- 
mentators interpret thus: “For since the 
world through the medium of its wisdom, 
came not to know God in His (manifested) 
wisdom :” i.e. failed to read aright and 
apprehend Him in the twofold page of His 
wisdom, which lay open before the world, 
legible to the Heathen in the book of 
creation and to the Jews in the writings 
of the O. T. In this, His manifested wis- 
dom, they might and should have got to 
know God; but they failed to achieve that 
end by means of their wisdom; therefore, 
God thought it good to save believers by 
the opposite of the world’s wisdom, viz., 
by the (reputed) folly of the Gospel. For 
the construction “failed to know God in 
His manifested wisdom,’ compare Luke xxiv. 
35: “How He became known to them in 
the breaking of the bread.” And for the 
phrase ‘“ wisdom” so used, as here, conipare 
the “‘ Wisdom of Solomon,” i.e. the Book in 
which his wisdom is set forth. 


22, 23 contain a twofold proof of the 
twofold statement of ver.21. The first member 
of this sentence substantiates the proposition 
of the first member of the preceding sen- 
tence, and the second that of the second. 
Protasis confirms protasis, and apodosis apo- 
dosis. Thus: Is it true that the world did 
not ultimately come to know God by its 
wisdom? Yes, for behold the present state 
of the world: the Jews ask for an accredit- 
lng sign from heaven, and the Greeks look 
for a well-argued system of philosophy. Is 
it also true that God therefore determined by 
the folly of the Cross, simply proclaimed, to 
save them that believe? Yes; for although 
ra a and the Greeks alike so little know 
God as to ask for a sign and to look for 
wisdom, yet we Apostles, God’s ambassa- 
dors (2 Cor. v. 20), merely proclaim Christ— 
under what aspect ?— as nailed to that Cross. 

The word signs (which is the better read- 
ing) Clearly excludes the miracles of the 
Apostles: for the Apostles did work miracles 
(Rom. xv. 18; 2 Cor xii. 12), and therefore 
the Jews could not ask for such signs. It 
also as clearly excludes the miracles of our 
Lord's life, for the fact of the crucifixion had 


the Jews: “ Others he saved; himself he can- 
not save ” (Matt. xxvil. 42). The word must 
therefore denote some extraordinary sign or 
signs from heaven, at once attesting and accre- 
diting the Messiahship of Jesus. (See Matt. 
xii. 38; xxvii. 42). As the Pharisees demanded 
from Christ, when He had intimated to them 
that His miracles were wrought by the Holy 
Ghost, some transcendent proof of this by a 
sign, not from Himself, but from Heaven, and 
as the chief priests standing before the Cross 
asked Him who was fastened to it to come 
down from that Cross, that they might believe 
in Him, so afterwards they demanded from 
the Apostles some such sign, whether a voice 
from heaven confirming or the risen Christ 
himself appearing. They said, Let Him now 
come down from heaven, if he be the risen 
Christ. 


23. The terms “stumbling-block” and 
“ folly ” specify the general term “the folly of 
the preachment” in ver. 21. 

To the Jews, whom the glosses of their 
Rabbis on Scripture had led to expect a 
Messiah seated in power, a Messiah hanging 
helpless on the cross of shame and the tree of 
the curse was an utter offeace and aversion, 
while to the Greeks, whothought that a man’s 
moral and intellectual needs could be satis- 
fied only by a system of philosophy, it was an 
absurdity to announce a person, and that 
person as one who had been condemned: to 
die the most ignominious of deaths. 


24, But to the called themselves.) i.e. to — 
the inner circle of such as obey the call (such 
is the import of the Greek word) in opposi- 
tion to the outer world-circle of unbelievers, 
who also are called but being prepossessed 
with the “love of darkness ” will not hear the 
divine voice—we preach “Christ as God’s 
power and God’s wisdom”—the power of 
God to the feeble, the wisdom of God to 
the ignorant. 

Two great evils consequent upon the fall 
are weakness and ignorance. Nothing ts 
more worthy therefore of divine benevolence 
and wisdom than to allow that one race (the 
Jews) should discover the helplessness of 
man, and another (the Greeks) his ignorance. 
The Jew went upon the first of these 
searches. He asked for a manifestation of 
power. He had no conception of philosophy, 
of principles, of general laws. He looked for 
the finger, the hand, the arm of the Almighty. 
The Greek went upon the second search. 


Vv. 25—27.] 


power of God, and the wisdom of 
God. 

25 Because the foolishness of God 
is wiser than men; and the weak- 
ness of God is stronger than men. 

26 For ye see your calling, brethren, 
how that not many wise men after 


He endeavoured to explain phenomena by 
philosophic theory. The intended result of 
the Mosaic Law was—‘the things which | 
would do, I cannot do.’ The result of 
Greek philosophy was—‘ the things which I 
would know, I cannot discover.’ Christ satis- 
fied both these wants, thus experimentally 
realised ; and though the ignominy of the 
crucifixion made Him to the unbelieving 
Jew a stumbling-biock and to the unbelieving 
Greek an absurdity, yet He was to the be- 
lieving Jew God’s power and to the believing 
Greek God’s wisdom. And more than this, 
He was both to both: for by sending His 
Son into the world God purposed to furnish 
the believing Jew, not only with the strength 
which he craved, but with wisdom also, and 
the believing Greek, not only with wisdom 
which he eraved, but with strength also, to 
satisfy in each case, not merely a want felt, 
but also a want equally real, although unfelt. 
Thus God, while He allowed men to discover 
only half their misery, enabled them in His 
bounty to realise their whole happiness. 


26. Connexion with the foregoing, We pro- 
claim Christ to be God's wisdom, seeing that 
“a foolish thing” that comes from God is 
wiser than men, and we preach Christ as God’s 
power, seeing that a weak thing from God is 
stronger than man. Here “a foolish thing ” 
and ‘“‘a weak thing” are general terms com- 
prising the special “ death of Christ on the 
cross,” which is the foolish thing to the Greek 
and the weak thing to the Jew. 


wiser than men.| Is not an abbreviated 
mode of comparison equivalent to wiser than 
alk human philosophies: rather it means that 
men altogether profess less wisdom than is 
contained in that one foolish thing of God, 
the Passion of the Crucified. Both God and 
men are emphatic words, and in strong con- 
trast. 


26. Connexion: for, if it were not true 
that this foolish thing of God is wiser than 
men, God would never have chosen out of the 
world the world’s fools to shame the world’s 
wisemen; rather He would have selected the 
wisemen to receive His divine philosophy, if 
their human philosophies had been at all 
in keeping with it. But He.did nothing of 
the kind: He selected, as more likely to ac- 
cept His wisdom, the reputed fools: “for 
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the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble, are called: 

27 But God hath chosen the fool- 
ish things of the world to confound 
the wise; and God hath chosen the 
weak things of the world to confound 
the things which are mighty ; 


consider, brethren, as to your calling 
(to the kingdom) that not many (among you 
called) are wise according to the flesh,” 
ie. wise as viewed within the carnal horizon, 
or judged by the standard of the Old Man, 
wise in human philosophy. It is simpler, as 
in the above explanation, to take rnv cAnow 
as an accusative of respect or reference and 
the orc clause as the nearer object of SAérere. 


27. “Not so, but the /oo/s, the simple- 
tons of the world did God choose;” 
(ra popa, neuter plural with a light accent 
of contempt). Perhaps ‘‘simpletons” may 
give the true idea, just as ra py dvra, 
“things that are not,” may be rendered 
nonentities rather than nobodies, which would 
require ra pydev dvra. Of course “simple- 
tons of the world” means persons that are 
such in the world’s estimation, being un- 
philosophical. In many instances God’s wise 
ones are the world’s fools, and the world’s 
wisemen are God's fools. So of nonentities. 
So likewise “the base things” A.V. in the 
Greek means “things of so birth,” as we 
say, ie. of no birth subjectively, for all 
men are born objectively. Compare “ nullis 
majoribus ortus.” Observe that the word 
‘calling’ here has nothing whatever to do with 
a man’s vocation or status in life: it means 
purely the call or invitation to the Messiah’s 
Kingdom. 

The word ‘that’ iva in vers. 27 and 28, does 
not denote design on God’s part in putting to 
shame the wisemen and in bringing to nought 
the mighty, but a contemplated necessa 
and negative result of the design itself, whic 
design was the selection of the fittest for the 
kingdom and the fittest would be mostly found 
among the unpreoccupied by the world’s 
wisdom. The A.V. rendering, that he might 
confound the wise, is much too strong: the 
sense is “to put to shame the wisemen,” masc., 
in polite contrast to simpletons, neut. The 
abashment of the philosophers is the dark side, 
inseparable from the bright side of the divine 
selection. In vers. 27 and 28 the aorist “ chose 
out of mankind,” thrice repeated with an em- 
phasis of triumph, points to the remote time of 
God's election in heaven long before His 
abstract scheme of wisdom took concrete form 
in the Incarnate Son. Or it may refer to the 
time of St. Paul’s planting the church, as each 
convert obeyed the call of election. One of 
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28 And base things of the world, and 
things which are despised, hath God 
chosen, yea, and things which are not, 
to bring to nought things that are : 


these two, not both. In favour of the latter 
is the fact that the Apostle in these verses 
appeals to their inner consciousness, ‘ con- 
sider as to your calling that . . .” 


29. Immediate aim of the divine selection : 
“that no flesh at all may...” The 
driftis; ‘Ged out of the world chose the 
(so-called) simpletons so as to bring to 
shame the (so-called) wisemen; chose the 
weaklings so as to bring to shame the mighti- 
nesses; chose the base-born and the outcasts of 
society, the nonentities, so as to reduce to 
nou;ht the entities: wherefore? in order that 
no flesh at all may boast itself in the presence 
of God.’ Flesh indicates the human element 
as opposed to the divine principle. 

The argument then is, that divine selection 
of grace and human glorying in self exclude 
each other. Clearly “in order that’ merely 
designates the immediate aim of the divine 
selection, not the ultimate end of the divine 
counsel, which is the redemption and glorifi- 
cation of man. Yet there is such a thing as 
proper boasting: for although the immediate 
aim of the divine selection is to shut out from 
all flesh all boasting in the presence of God, 
nevertheless, “let him who glorieth glory 
in the Lord,” ie. God from whom came 
the true Wisdom Jesus Christ; let no one 
parade his own fleshly wisdom before God, 
who is the sole author of the true Wisdom 
from heaven. 


30. The precise logical connexion of this 
verse with the preceding ones is not obvious: 
the but (dé) presents a difficulty. The connexion 
of the whole seems to be, ‘God chose out 
of your community the (reputed) simpletons, 
so as to bring to shame the wisemen; He 
chose the weaklings, so as to bring to shame 
the mighty ones; He chose the base-born and 
the outcasts of society, the nonentities, so as 
to reduce to nought the entities, in order 
that no flesh at all may make a boast (of its 
wisdom, &c.) before God; but rather it is of 
Hm that you are in Christ Jesus, who became 
wisdom to you Pia God, in order that whoso 
among you is for glorying, may ever glory in 
the Lord.’ Literally, the last clause means, 
“that, as it is written, Let him who... .” 
Supply yévnra: after iva. 

The fuller sense of the above interpretation 
will be: All worldly elements of wisdom and of 
power are simply slighted by God in His appli- 
cation of His own wisdom to man and of His 
own power. In the march through the world 
of His selective wisdom, human philosophies 
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29 That no flesh should glory in 
his presence. 

30 But of him are ye in Christ 
Jesus, who of God is made unto us 


are treated.as irrelevant absurdities; like dust 
in a highway under chariot-wheels, they are 
just passed through and brushed aside and 
left behind, raising a‘cloud that soon sub- 
sides. This negative contempt and silent 
“shame” is put upon these worldly elements, 
in order that no ficsh (‘the human element 
alien to the divine principle, may make 
boast of its futile wisdom before Him who 
is the sole Source and Author of the true 
wisdom as embodied in Jesus Christ; dus 
rather that all believers, if they must glory, 
may ever glory in the Lord and in His wis- 
dom. Clearly, in ver. 31, in contrast to the 
unregenerate flesh of ver. 29, the somo re- 
deemed comes to view, and that too glory- 
ing in his Redeemer. 


Ver. 30, viewed apart from its connexion, 
is a great text, and great in the greatness of 
the mystery. ‘“ Who became wisdom to us 
Moons nui not nyiv codia) from God.” 

ecame, not was made. This verb denotes 
a transition from one state or mode of 
subsistence to another: e.g. “the Werd 
became flesh,” i.e. being God, the Word 
passed into a mode of subsistence in which 
He was man as well as God. Similarly we 
are said (2 Cor.) to “ become the righteous- 
ness of God in Christ,” 1.e. to pass from 
our low estate of sinful humiliation to the 
high level of God’s perfect righteousness. 
Thus, according to ver. 30, the Son of God, 
when He entered into human nature, entered 
also into the Divine scheme of wisdom, and 
translated it into life. For unquestionably the 
substance of that scheme of wisdom was 
the union of the two natures in the Person 
of God's Son, together with the manifold 
benefits flowing from that union. Of this 
hidden counsel of redemption, which was 
willed and planned before Creation itself, 
Jesus Christ was in His Person the embodi- 
ment, and in all that He wrought and suf- 
fered, the historical manifestation and p/eroma. 
Thus He became wisdom from God; not 
“became from God :” the order of the Greek 
words is against that view. Again, as the 
Father in heaven. was the first cause or 
fountain of this wisdom (é& avrou 8e, ver. 
30), so Christ on earth may be regarded 
in His work as a cistern gradually filing 
with this wisdom, and after His ascension 
overflowing with it from heaven into the larger 
cistern of His Church below. This overflow 
commenced onthe Day of Pentecost. ‘Thus 
He became wisdom #¢o us from God, Le. 


¥. 31.] 


wisdom, and righteousness, and sancti- 
fication, and redemption : 
31 That, according as it is written, 


wisdom from God for us to receive. But 
this abstract counsel or wisdom of the 
Father, which was planned by Him before 
the ages were made, and which in the sphere 
of time became concrete in the Incarnate 
Son, what was it? What it more precisely 
was, both in its embodiment in Christ and in 
its relation to us men, is further defined in 
three heads. The eternal purpose is drawn 
out of its secret depths (so to speak), like a 
telescope of three lenses, in three evolutions, 
each in its own place: (1) Righteousness 
(2) Sanctification (3) Redemption. (1) 

ighteousness of God the Father imputed ; 
not the righteousness of Christ, for that is 
nowhere in N. T. said to be imputed. It is 
the proper fruit of Christ’s obedience unto 
death, and the imputation of it to believers 
on earth approaches by degrees to assimila- 


I. CORINTHIANS, I. 


*He that 
the Lord. 


tion precisely as progress is made in the 
inner life of sanctification. Indeed, the ‘ both 
and’ (re xai) indicates this mutual correlation. 
Of this absolute Righteousness God is the 
giver because of Christ’s meritorious Passion, 
and i it the saints, after the Resurrection, are 
set indefectible. The last link in this three- 
fold chain of wisdom is redemption, i. e. of 
the body together with the soul and spirit 
in the resurrection of the saints at the 
Parousia. 

In brief, the whole means this: God—He 
alone is the first and efficient cause of your 
union and fellowship with Him who became 
flesh and translated into life and made actual 
in time the ideal plan of eternity, mediating 
for us the threefold benefit of that Divine 
counsel], righteousness imputed, holiness im- 
parted, redemption consummated. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE on verse 2. 


2. with all who invoke ...| Does this per- 
plexing clause (a) go with what precedes 
and signify “called to saintship i company 
qwith all who invoke .. .” that the readers 
might understand and marvel how great 
and wide was the circle of saints in which 
they stood? So Grotius and Bengel. Or 
(4) does a//, pointing to persons saluted, 
mark the Epistle as a Catholic one? So 
Theodoret, Estius, and others. Or (c) does 
St. Paul, while he greets the Corinthians 
by name, also greet in spirit the Universal 
Church? So other commentators. Or 
(d) does the clause denote the separatists in 
contrast to the adherents of the Church in 
Corinth? So Vitringa and Michaelis. This 
view very unlikely. Or (¢) is the meaning 
“all (generally) who invoke the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ in every place (gene- 
rally) their own (Lord) and ours”? i.e. their 
own Lord as much as ours. So Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, and many others, and our A.V. ; 
and this seems the best view of all the above. 
The phrase “their own and ours” will then 
be an afterthought corrective and expansive 
of “our Lord” occurring just before. But 
what of the Latin Vulgate, “In omni loco 
ipsorum et nostro,” i.e. with all who invoke 


the name of our Lord Jesus Christ in every 


place belonging to themselves and to us? 


1.e. belonging to them as a Christian so- 
ciety, dwelling where they dwell, and to 
us as Apostles wielding spiritual authority 
there. 

If this be what St. Paul meant, then the 
clause “ with all who invoke ” will denote the 
Achzan Churches lying outside of Corinth 
and yet associated to the mother church in 
Corinth. Also the words “in every place” 
will not be used in a world-wide sense, as 
in (e), but in a sense of topographical restric~ 
tion to the province of Achaia. There was, it 
seems, a branch church at Cenchrez, a har- 
bour of Corinth. ‘This last view is in harmon 
with 2 Cor. i. 1, “ The Church of God whic 
is in Corinth, with all the saints who are in the 
whole of Achaia.” ‘This is in great measure 
Meyer’s view also, who, however, refers the 
word theirs chiefly to the Corinthian church 
members, yet so as to include the Provincial or 
Achzan. See his ingenious note. It is the 
variety of ways in which words may be con- 
nected with each other that constitutes the 
difficulty of this passage, and this variety has 
been made possible by the growing omission 
of the article in Hellenistic Greek. 
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CHAPTER II. 


He declareth that his preaching, 1 though tt 
bring not excellency of speech, or of 4 human 
wisdom: yet consisteth in the 4, § power of 
God: and so far excelleth 6 the wisdom of 
this world, and 9 human sense, as that 14 
the natural man cannot understand tt. 


any thing among you, save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified. 
3 And I was with you in weakness, 
and in fear, and in much trembling. 
_ 4 And my speech and my preach- | 
ing ‘was not with 'enticing words of ,¢. Pees 
man’s wisdom, but in demonstration !0r. ger- 
of the Spirit and of power : laa 
5 That your faith should not 


‘stand in the wisdom of men, but in !Gr. 6¢. 


ND I, brethren, when I came 
to you, ’came not with excel- 
lency of speech or of wisdom, declar- 


ach, x. 17. 


ing unto you the testimony of God. 
2 For I determined not to know 


Cuap. II. 1-5. Application of the foregoing 
section (i. 17-31) to the manner in which Paul 
had come forward as a teacher in Corinth. 

I too, as behoves every preacher of God’s 
wisdom, ‘“‘came to instruct you. How? 
Came proclaiming not with high bear- 
ing of argument or of wisdom—the 
testimony of God.” Solemn emphasis to be 
laid on the word ‘God,’ implying that the 
announcement of God's testimony has nought 
to do with flourish of argument or grandeur 
of philosophy, but much to do with plain 
simplicity of statement. 


2. “For I did not determine to know 
something (ri e:déva, not rz) among you, 
only (unless I determined to know, as I did) 
Jesus Christ. and him too crucified.” 

The fuller sense is:—You may think that 
I had decided to be a know-something in your 
circle, but I tell you I did no such thing. 
One weapon of knowledge I resolved to 
wield in your presence, and only one, namely, 
Jesus Christ, and Hise too in His deepest 

umiliation, as nailed to that cross which is 
the wisdom of God and the argument of His 
Apostles. I came, not weaving syllogisms 
nor twisting sophisms, but simply sayinz to 
you, The Christ is crucified! So Chry- 
sostom. Most commentators explain :— “I 
did not resolve to know anything among you, 
but .. .” which ts clearly not so good nor 
so relevant to the context. 

N.B. For this sense of r) eidévac compare 
ovTus pev oleras Ti eidevas ovx e€idas, Plato, 
and ¢idas ri xayd ryvd’ éxyw mpobupiay, 
Eur. Alcest. 1107. Compare also note on 
ch. i. 7. 

3. And Iwas with you in weakness, and in 
Sear, and in much trembling.) Render :—“ And 
I in weakness appeared before you,” i.e. 
in public. For this rendering see chap. xvi. 
to and note. Meyer’s “I fell into weakness 
in your presence,” cannot be right. Order of 
the words excludes this. In weakness . . 
as laden with a message that would seem 
' homely and jejune beside a finespun rhetoric. 


the power of God. 


6 Howbeit we speak wisdom 


Come from Athens, where he had partly 
failed, to make at Corinth a fresh attempt to 
confront the grandeur of Greek philosophy 
with the simplicity of the Gospel, was enough 
to make St. Paul timid. Of this contrast 
the Apostle was deeply conscious, and the 
weakness here described was ethical, not phy- 
sical. He was naturally anxious, lest in 
poising the plain argument of the cross 
against the colossal fabric of a seated philo- 
sophy, he might fail: was a David armed with 
such a pebble to prevall against a Goliath in 
such a panoply? But in his “ fear and trem- 
bling’ the Apostle was encouraged by the 
Lord in a vision by night, saying, “ Be not 
afraid, but speak, for I am with thee ” (Acts 
XVlil. g). 

4. my speech.) 1.e. my mode of argu- 
ment, or perhaps simply “ my argument,” ie. 
the fact of the cross. ‘“‘ My preaching ” means 
substance of discourse. ‘Ihe sense is, My 
argument and my preaching was not (better 
than were not) dressed in winsome argu- 
ments of man’s wisdom, but moved in the 
demonstration of Spirit and of Power: ie. 
in conviction of the truth, wrought through 
my plain preaching of the cross in the hearts 
of my hearers, whose spirit was touched by 
the Holy Spirit. “ Of the Spirit,” A. V. not 
quite correct : omit the. 


5. your faith should not stand.| Probably 
states aim of divine purpose: that your 
faith in Christ might be based, not on man’s 
wisdom, but on God's power, which power 
alone brought conviction through the medium 
of my discourse. 


6. The Gospel, however, which abjures 
human wisdom, has a wisdom of its own: a 
philosophy is to be found in Christianity also. 
The sense is:—‘ A wisdom however there is, 
and this wisdom we Apostles do utter before 
full-grown and matured Christians, and only 
before such.’ Here the particle 8¢ is corree- 
tive; “Yet a wisdom there is...” This 
wisdom inch. i. 18 has been described to be as 
much greater than all human philosophies put 


v. 7.] 


among them that are perfect: yet 
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7 But we speak the wisdom of 


not the wisdom of this world, nor of God in a mystery, even the hidden 
the princes of this world, that come wsdom, which God ordained before 


to nought : 


the world unto our glory : 


together, as God is greater than man. Now 
come to view two classes of doctrine, the 
higher and the lower; two classes of believers 
also, the adults in Christ and the babes in 
Christ; two modes of communication, pri- 
vate instruction and public preaching. No 
contrast here at all between Reason and 
Revelation, as some think, but strictly be- 
tween two philosophies, the philosophy of 
God and the philosophy of the world. It is 
not true that Christianity, in setting forth the 
bare argument of the Cross unto the salva- 
tion of believers, has no interior philosophy of 
its own for the few receptive of it. ut 
observe that not only a contrast between 
these two philosophies is here indicated, but 
another between the deeper truths, or higher 
wisdom of Christianity, and the rudimentary 
lessons thereof. This second contrast be- 
tween two classes of doctrine, the higher and 
the lower, brings to view two corresponding 
classes of believers, the full-grown and the 
infants; and in addition to this, two corre- 
sponding modes of instruction. In fact, the 
Apostle had hitherto preached to his hearers 
at Corinth such broad facts of the scheme of 
Redemption as were level to their low appre- 
hension: he had not dared to spread before 
them the treasures of the higher “ wisdom ” 
meet only for the “ perfect ;” to such pearls 
they in their crude state would have been 
swine. 


6. the princes of this world.} i.e. the lead- 
ing men of the Jews and of the Greeks, the 
Gentile potentates including Hellenic philo- 
sophers and Hebrew doctors. Such “come 
to nought :” these luminaries, with their vain 
lamps, pale and go out before the day-star of 
Truth when it dawns from on high. “ Princes 
of this world” can hardly denote “the 
demons of the air’ (Ephes. vi. 12) as some. 
In ver. 6 €v cannot mean “in the judgment 


of ;” must mean “in the presence or circle 
of.” 


7. The particles (8€ and 8€ and dAdd) in 
vers. 6, 7, are to be rendered thus: Yet a 
philosophy there is that we utter before 
spiritual adults ; a philosophy Jowever not of 
this world, dut¢ we utter God's philosophy 
couched in a mystery. You must not suppose, 
O Corinthians, because human systems of 
wisdom are sheer absurdities to God, that 
God’s wisdom has no system of its own; 
that the Cross of Christ is a mere insulated 
fact, a warp without a woof or a single thread 
without either. No, there is a vast scheme of 


wisdom in the hidden counsel of Redemp- 
tion, which we Apostles step by step unfold 
to the spiritually intelligent. “Couched in a 
mystery;” no objection to this rendering in 
the Greek. The imaze of the great Eleu- 
sinian mysteries probably suggested this word 
mystery to St. Paul at Corinth. It appears 
that this manifold design of God’s wisdom 
was unfolded to the Apostles, in as far as 
it was unfolded to them, by a graduated 
revelation. From their inspired lips men 
received the heavenly doctrines by a process 
of initiation also graduated to their several 
scales of capacity. In this process disciples 
were the instructed, Apostles were the hiero- 
phants or communicative channels, the Holy 
Spirit the illuminative agent. Perhaps the 
rendering “we utter God’s wisdom in the 
form of a mystery” may be preferred by 
some scholars. This rendering will not dis- 
turb the above explanation, but will rather 
serve to bring out the true idea of the pass- 
age, namely, that this wise scheme of God 
being in substance a mystery, must likewise 
in the form of a mystery be communicated 
to men, little by little. The curtain must be 
lifted with a caution, measured by the spi- 
ritual intelligence of the spectators érorrai. 
Not unlike the Greek phrase, “ we utter ina 
mystery,” is our English, “we speak in a 
whisper.” It should be constantly borne in 
mind that in these chapters “ the wisdom of 
God” being in substance a “great mystery ” 
(1 Tim. iv. 1) denotes not merely the broad 
facts of Redemption that are received by 
faith, but the philosophy that environs those 
facts, the heights and the depths that over- 
hang and underlie the central doctrines 
brought to view. It should also not be for- 
gotten that this “‘ wisdom ” Is in its substance 
immensely superhuman, and yet intended for 
human apprehension; it therefore demands 
both a human organ and a divine agent for 
its communication from God to man. There 
is also required in him, who communicates 
it, discrimination of character and “ discern- 
ment of spirits,” so as to administer it by 
wise instalments. 

The long didden away (droxexpuppévny) 
wisdom. Perfect tense denotes a state of 
concealment consequent upon some act of 
concealment which once took place in heaven. 


ordained before the world unto our glory.] 
This clause contains much in little. This mani- 
fold wisdom in all its reaches of height and 
depth and length and breadth “ the only wise 
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8 Which none of the princes of 
this world knew: for had they known 
it, they would not have crucified the 
Lord of glory. 

g But as it is written, ?Eye hath 
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not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him. 

10 But God hath revealed them 


God ” did, before the institution of the ages, 
fore-ordain with a view to the glory of us. Of 
whom? The glory of the elect was the final 
aim (1) of creation, (2) of redemption. To 
the divine Mind the sequence of ideas was 
(1) the glory, (2) redemption for that glory, 
(3) creation for the redemption and the glory. 
In the evolution in time and the execution 
of this far-reaching plan, the order of the 
facts was in the nature of things reversed. 
For this Pauline mode of statement, which 
will be found a key to unlock some intricate 
texts, see 1 Tim. ii. 4, “ Who willeth all men 
to be saved and to come toa knowledge of the 
truth;” where clearly in the divine thought 
the salvation of all men precedes their in- 
struction in the truth, albeit in the develop- 
ment of the purpose in time the order of 
events is precisely reversed. Such seems to 
be the only adequate interpretation of this 
interesting clause, namely, that even at the 
time of creation God had already purposed 
in eternity to produce and set in glory a 
church and a kingdom called out of the 
world, and therefore He made the world. 


8. This marvellous scheme of God's wis- 
dom, which was to issue in the glcry, none 
of the rulers of this world ever apprehended ; 
for if they had apprehended this wisdom, 
they would never have slain the Lord of that 
glory. 

In the Person of the Incarnate Son was 
embodied and made actual the divine wisdom: 
from Him it was communicable to others tn 
the threefold form of righteousness and sancti- 
fication and redemption. Redemption, the 
last link in this chain, isa great consumma- 
tion that is allied to the glory in which the 
wisdom is to culminate. ‘I his final glory, the 
sequel of righteousness imputed and of holi- 
ness imparted, and the nearer result of re- 
demption completed, was purely won and 
meritoriously achieved for Himself and for 
His saints by the Son of God in human 
nature, so that He is now in His own Per- 
son not only the embodiment of the glory, 
but also the rightful proprietor thereof. The 
sense is clear, viz. “If the rulers of this world 
had ever come to know God’s wisdom, they 
would have found the knowledge of this 
wisdom to be the sole way and means to 
man’s high estate of glory, and therefore 
would not have slain the winner and owner 
and giver of that glory which is the goal and end 
of God's wisdom.” 


crucified.| The actors in the crucifixion are 
here regarded as the embodiment of that 
world-spirit which darkened the moral at- 
mosphere of Greek philosophy. “The Lord 
of the glory” is the right version. (Comp. 
Eph. i. 17, “the Father of the glory.”) 


9. The adversative dut is in antithesis to 
the negative idea of the first clause of ver. 7, 
the second clause of which “ for if. . .” should 
be taken as parenthetical and subordinate. 
Probably in ver. 10 the 8€ is 3€ in apodosis. 
The meaning then will be:—‘ This wisdom 
not one of the rulers of this world ever appre- 
hended,: but what things eye never saw and 
ear never heard and to the heart of man 
never occurred, namely, how great things 
God prepared for those who love Him 
—to us (Apostles) God revealed by his 
Spirit.” - 

Two contrasts here implied, one between 
two classes of men, the other between two 
modes of learning. The great men never by 
their own wisdom got to know (€yvwaar, aorist) 
the wisdom that leads to the glory, and tothe 
Apostles it was made known by revelation. 
The philosophy of man wholly failed to 
conduct the mulers of this world to the philo- 
sophy of God: by another channel and to 
another order of minds was this true wisdom 
to come down from heaven. Tothe Apostles, 
and to them not through the channel of 
human lore but by special enlightenment, 
were vouchsafed glimpses and assurances of 
that invisible and inaudible and inconceivable 
blessedness which is in store for the lovers of 
God. 

“ Prepared,” (not “ hath prepared ”) namely 
at the time when He foreordained and fore- 
planned in all its details the scheme which 
was to roll out actual and become historical 
in the coming reaches of the ages (aiaves). 


10. ‘To us Apostles God revealed them 
through the medium of the Spirit, who alone 
knowing the thoughts of God can alone make 
them Anown to man, for the Spirit it is 
that searcheth, and by searching findeth 
out all (thoughts) even the depths of God.’ 
“ Depths.” metaphor from a sea or river, as 
when we look down into water and cannot 
see to the bottom, and what is beyond our 
ken is an unknown deep. The depths of the 
divine scheme of redemption are explored by 
the Holy Spirit and by His illumination of 
them revealed one by one to the Apostles. 
Or it may be put conversely :—‘‘ The eyes 


Vv. I1I—13.] 


unto us by his Spirit: for the Spirit 
searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God. 

1r For what man knoweth the 
things of a mar, save the spirit of 
man which is in him? even so the 
things of God knoweth no man, but 
the Spirit of God. 
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12 Now we have received, not the 
spirit of the world, but the spirit 
which is of God; that we might 
know the things that are freely given 
to us of God. 


13 ‘Which things also we speak, (2 Pe ™ 


not in the words which man’s wis- 
dom teacheth, but which the Holy 


of their hearts are enlightened” and their 
spiritual insight enlarged to discern those 
divine depths. 


11. This diagnostic office of the Holy 
Spirit, who is the heart-discerner of all men 
(Acts i. 24), is further illustrated by an 
analogue from man's nature. For among men 
(emphatic) a man’s thoughts are known only to 
the man’s spirit that is in him; they are not 
known outside to the spirit of another man, 
unless he himself choose to make them known 
by oral communication. Even so the secret 
counsels or thoughts of God are known to 
the Spirit of God, and to none else. They 
may by the same Spirit, who alone knows 
them, be made known to others by reve- 
lation. 

In ver, 1x the phrases “Spirit of God” and 
“spirit of man” brought together in this 
illustration indicate that the human spirit is 
something akin in essence to the divine. We 
read “God is Spirit,” as it should be trans- 
lated, and “ God breathed into Adam’s nos- 
trils the breath of life, ie. spirit.” In truth 
the spirit of man is a ray of God’s essence; it 
is the “ candle of the Lord searching all the in- 
ward parts” (Prov. xx. 27); it is that whereby 
he is conscious of himself and cognisant of 
his own individuality ; it isan affatus, whether 
given by an act of creation at birth or by tra- 
duction from Adam; it is the divine image. 
This analogue, however, should not be pressed 
too far. The point of it is simply this: zone 
but the Spirit knows what thoughts are in 
God, just as in each of us none bis own 
spirit knows what thoughts are in himself. 


12. Connection is, Now we (emphatic) re- 
ceived what we did receive (at the time of 
conversion and afterwards) by _ revelation 
from that Spirit, who alone knowing can 
alone make known the deep thoughts of 
God in the philosophy of redemption. Not 
the spirit of the world did we Apostles 
receive, but the Spirit that comes out from 
God. As in ver..11 there was a compari- 
son between the divine Spirit and the human, 
so here we have a contrast between the 
world’s spirit and the spirit which issues 
from God. The comparison implied an es~ 
sential affinity between two things, the contrast 
denotes a moral or cthical antagonism. The 


New Test.—Vor, UL 


world’s error stands in antithesis to God’s 
truth. 

The term “world” here (Greek cosmos, 
Latin mundus) denotes properly the order 
and arrangement of things called out of 
chaotic material; the entire fabric of the 
universe viewed in the light of the order which 
prevails everywhere through the whole and in 
all the parts. In Scripture, however, the word 
is often used in a moral and a bad sense, some- 
thing like our “ wicked world.” It is, in 
fact, a compact system of organized evii with 
its own principles and laws, a kingdom of 
darkness with its own hierarchy of unseen 
rulers, the devil and his angels. Moral dis- 
order may be said to be the moral order of 
this cosmos. When our Lord came to visit 
us the “whole world lay in the evil one.” 
Satan reigned, and his kingdom flourished. 
But a new kingdom was to be founded on the 
ruins of the old, and out of the same moral 
material. The ecclesia was to be called out 
of the world to form this new polity, the out- 
lying nations still remaining, in St. Paul’s 
pointed phrase, ‘without God én the world.” 
Hence ecclesia and cosmos are so often con- 
trasted, the former being to the latter like a 
small centre of encroaching light environed by 
a broad margin of resisting darkness. This. 
vast cosmos, moreover, of which Satan is the 
prince and god, has a compass of unknown 
limits reaching into the unseen far beyond the 
earthly sphere of human souls, and it has a 
spirit also or guiding principle of its own, a 
law of error and of falsehood. This evil 
principle, while it seeks admission into all. 
spirits, is mightier in the heart of profane 
humanity; it may be said to dominate outside 
the ring of the Church both here and above; 
see Kph. vi. 12. It also breaks forth out 
of its own circle of obsession into the city of 
God, and wins a footing in the Church pre- 
cisely in proportion to the decay of faithful- 
ness within the fold of Christ. This cos- 
mic spirit of moral error and of false wisdom 
is shewn to be just what it is by the pure 
lamp of the Holy Ghost. 


out of God.} God's own Spirit is here said 

to come and illumine man’s spirit, a kindred 

nature, like sunshine filling twilight. “In 

order that we may know,” the Apostle adds, 
R 
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Ghost teacheth ; comparing spiritual 
things with spiritual. 

14 But the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God: 


to be true those joys unseen, unheard, un- 
imagined, for this knowledge comes not from 
the outer darkness of error, but from the 
inner light of truth. The sureness of the 
things assured is as the sureness of Him who 
assures them. 


13. “Whioh things (knowing them true) 
we also utter.” Utter them how? Not in 
the rhetoric of human wisdom, not in argu- 
ments copied from a formulated philosophy 
(that would be like putting new wine into old 
bottles, or dressing a man in a panther’s hide) 
but in arguments taught of Spirit, with 
spiritual phrase matching spiritual truths. 

N.B. For this sense of the very ovyxpivery, 
see 2 Cor. x. 12, “ We dare not class or 
match ourselves with some .. .” where as 
éyxpivw means “I judge or deem A (to 
be) s# such a circle, I class among,” so 
guyxpive means “I judge or pronounce A 
oh with B, I match or pair A with 

.” Another sense may be assigned to 
this much controverted clause, “‘ To spiritual 
(minds) suiting spiritual (truths).” The same 
exegesis will apply here also, viz. ‘“‘ making 
spiritual truths to match with spiritual minds,” 
so that the minds apprehending and the 
truths apprehended are to each corresponsive 
and co-ordinate. To either of these interpre- 
tations the Greek seems equally flexible: the 
(1) is more in keeping with the immediately 
preceding context; the (2) with ver. 6 of 
this chapter and with ver. 14. Chrysostom’s 
view “explaining the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament by those of the New” surely is 
grammatically and logically quite untenable. 
A third way of expounding this clause suggests 
itself. ‘“ For spiritual minds matching spiritual 
things with each other;” for spirituals co- 
ordinating spirituals: ie. for spiritual recep- 
tives putting together or compounding spiritual 
truths and spiritual phrase. To all these 
three interpretations the Greek is flexible 
alike, only in (3) the force of cu» is exerted 
not on the dative case. In all the three 
mvevparixois is neuter. With the last expla- 
nation ver. 14 seems to run in harmony thus: 
“For spirituals pairing with each other or 
sorting together spirituals, but a psychic 
man does not receive what is pneumatic or 
spiritual.” 


14. We now come toSt. Paul’s trichotomy 
or threefold nature of man. A brief illustra- 
tion of this important doctrine may not be out 
of place here. ‘The triple constitution of 
man may be roughly compared to a cathedral. 
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for they are foolishness unto him: 
neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned. 


15 / But he that is spiritual 2. ¢ 


The body corresponds to the nave, the spirit 
to the chancel, the soul, which divides and 
unites the body and the spirit, to the transept, 
which divides and unites the nave and the 
chancel. The cathedral is one consecrated 
building with three main compartments, and 
man is one person in three natures, all con- 
secrated in Baptism to the Triune God. 
Furthermore, the human spirit is the highest 
and the noblest of the three natures and akin 
to the divine, and therefore that which is im- 
mediately controlled by the Holy Spirit, who 
through it acts also upon the soul, and through 
the soul upon the body. In like manner the 
chancel is the highest and holiest compart- 
ment of the cathedral, in which also is the 
altar or table of the divine Presence. The 
above is merely an illustration, and, as such, 
should not be pressed. It may serve, how- 
ever, to smooth the way for some apprehen- 
sion of the difficult question of man’s tricho- 
tomy. A psychical man, the mere soul-man— 
animalis (Vulgate) from anima, not aninosus 
“ full of spirit ” from animus—is one in whom 
psyché or lower principle of life dominates. 
He moves not in the sphere of divine light and 
truth, but in the world of sense. If he is in- 
tellectual, he delights in a mental activity 
purely human and exerted on objects merely 
mundane, and is attracted by worldly philoso- 
phies that fail utterly to lead the mind up to 
the hizh truth of God. The mental side of 
the psychic man comes to view in this text; 
the intellectual rather than the ethica/, not to 
the exclusion however of the latter, for be- 
tween the moral and the mental there is a 
mutual relation and interaction. In this 
homo animalis the higher principle of life, the 
human spirit illumined and quickened intel- 
lectually and morally, does not dominate, has 
no activity, is dormant. He is one mvevpa 
py €xw” (James) i.e. “ not having (in his own 
consciousness) spirit.” Such a one does not 
receive, indeed cannot admit into—that which 
he has not-—a prepared spirit any thing that 
is of the Spirit of God. He is psychic, 
not pneumatic: how can he entertain truths 
that are purely pneumatic? They are an 
absurdity to him. His habits of mind, 
modes and centres of thought, aims in life, 
lust of fame, pride of intellect, are all soul- 
like and sensuous, all of the cosmos and ¢o the 
cosmos. Thus he is simply incompetent to 
apprehend what is extramundane and super- 
nal; indeed he is not ina position to do so 
for there must always be a correlation and 
mutual congruity between that which per- 
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mind of the Lord, that he 'may in> soe: ur. 


struct him? But we have the mindj¢, 
of Christ. shat: 


Or, dix ‘judgeth all things, yet he himself is 
Or, dit- "judged of no man. 


I, g-t3, 26 £For who hath known the 


ceives and that which is perceived. Where- 
fore spiritual truths are “foolishness unto 
him” because they are spiritually estimated, 
i.e. are tested and sifted by a process spiritual 
in the court of the human spirit enlightened 
by the divine, and there subjected to an 
anacrisis or preliminary scrutiny ere they are 
admitted. 


15. “ Whereas (8¢) he who is spiritual ex- 
amines and estimates in all its parts whatever 
is presented to his scrutiny.” ‘“ All things” 
here, as often, in a restrictive sense, “all things 
of the Spirit that come within the scope of 
his judgment.” Meyer extends the phrase “all 
things” beyond “the things of the Spirit” to 
the prudential affairs of daily life, demanding 
tact and discreetness, and cites St. Paul as an 
eminent example of practical wisdom. It 
seems likely, however, that no more is meant 
than that he in whom the highest principle of 
life, the human spirit instinct with the divine, is 
dominant, ruling both the soul and the flesh, 
is one who by means of a critical faculty, en- 
lightened and quickened from above, is 
capacitated to form a correct estimate of the 
communicated mysteries of redemption. 
These mysteries are that revealed wisdom of 
God which transcends the apprehension of 
the natural man. Cf. 1 John iv. 1. “Try, 
test the spirits whether they are of God.” 

“While he himself is judged of by 
none;” while he for his part is criticised ty 
none, i.¢. by none who is not spiritual also. The 
spirit-led man from a high level looks down 
upon him who is ruled by the soul, and is a 
riddle to him. The psychical man, whose 
spiritual eye and ear are stopped, can no 
more form an estimate of the pneumatical 
man, than the blind can of a painter or the 
deaf of a singer. So Chrysostom and 
Theophylact. 


16. Proof that the spiritual man is not 
subject to any critical examination from any 
man who Its not himself spiritual. ‘“ For who 
(among the spiritual) ever came to know 
the mind of the Lord, so as to instruct Him? 
Such a one, if he could be found, would be 
meet to instruct us, for qwe (the spiritual) 


have the mind of the Lord.” The argument, 
put syllogistically, would run thus: No one 
can learn what is the mind of Christ so as 
to instruct Him; but we, the spiritual, are 


_they who possess the mind of Christ; there- 


fore we are they also whom none can so 
know as to instruct. We pneumatics are 
beyond the pale of critical inquisition or in- 
struction from any psychical or natural man. 
‘’ We have the mind of the Lord,” does not 
mean, as some, “ we have the mind or purpose 
of Christ as expressed in the counsel of re- 
demption,” but this, and something much 
more: the spiritual possess by means of 
membership with Him a mental faculty not 
different in kind from the mind of the Lord, 
for it is true that Christ Himself lives in 
them (Gal. ii. 20), and the heart of Christ 
beats in them (Phil. i. 8), and He speaks in 
them (2 Cor. xiii. 9). They also have the 
Spirit of Christ as well as the Mind. The 
last verse of this chapter has a pointed signifi- 
cance, “if,” as Neander observes, “ undoubtedly 
Paul said this with special allusion to such in 
the Corinthian Church as took the liberty of 
criticising him.” 


Two observations may be drawn from this 
chapter :—(1) When St. Paul pours con- 
tempt on all human systems of wisdom as 
compared with God’s wisdom in the counsel 
of redemption, nothing is further from his 
thoughts than the depreciation of reason or 
of sound learning in the religious doctrines. 
There is in Christianity a divine philosophy 
that invites all reverential study. See this 
point discussed in Hooker (III. viii. 4-11). 
(2) A glance into the mysteries of “ God's 
wisdom,” which to the cosmos is an absurdity 
and to the somo naturalis a perplexity, serves 
not to elate, but to humble (ver. 10). As 
we are obliged to learn men through men, so 
can we learn God only through God, or 
through His Spirit given to us in the minis- 
trations of the Church. The spirit of the 
world is at bottom that evil spirit Satan, the 
prince of darkness, who has his seat in the 
hearts of the sons of disobedience and rules 
the world from thence. 
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CHAPTER III. 


2 Milk is fit for children. 3 Strife and divi- 
sion, arguments of a fleshly mind. 7 He 
that planteth, and he that watereth, ts no- 
thing. 9 The ministers are Gods fellow- 
workmen. Wi Christ the only foundation. 
16 Men the temples of God, which 17 must 
be kept holy. 19 The wisdom of this world és 
Soolishness with God. 


ND I, brethren, could not speak 
unto you as unto spiritual, but 


as unto carnal, even as unto babes in 
Christ. 


Cuap. III. The Apostle said (ch. ii. 6), ‘A 
wisdom there is which we utter among the 
fullgrown,” whom he afterwards calls spiritual 
men. For the reception of this wisdom or 
higher philosophy of Christianity the Corin- 
thians were not prepared at the time of the 
Apostle’s last visit (probably two visits had 
preceded this Epistle); they were infants in 
grace, not further advanced than baptized 
converts. As long as they continued such, 
he could not speak to them as Christians 
ripe in the faith. They were ‘ dades in Christ,’ 
they were fleshy, capxiwot. This is not a 
term of reproach like gapxixoi, or fleshly of 
ver. 3. It describes the first moral state 
after conversion, in a figure borrowed ap- 
parently from the plumpness and chubbiness 
of an infant, which to outward view is little 
more than a living lump of dimpled flesh 
with few signs of intelligence. During this, 
their period of Christian babyhood and 
Christian crudeness, the Apostle had fed 
them with the “milk” or simple diet of 
rudimentary doctrine suited to neophytes, 
not with the strong meat of the higher 
wisdom meet for the pnemnatic or spiri- 
tual, not with the deep mysteries, for 
instance, of the resurrection, as brought to 
light in chapter xv. of this Epistle; but with 
the plain historical facts of the redemptive 
scheme. 

“I gave you milk to drink, not 
meat,” to eat. Figure veugma. ‘“ Gave,” not 
“ have given.” When? At the time of their 
conversion and S. Paul's first ministrations. 
Calvin here comments, “ Christ is milk for 
babes, meat for men.” Rather milk here 
denotes the elementary food suited to babes 
fleshy, not the metaphysical diet fit for 
spiritual adults. 

Not meat did I then give you, for as yet ye 
were not able to take meat. “Nay,no more 
now are ye able totake it.” One other trans- 
lation is possible, not even now. The tirst is 
the better: nw also, as then, ye are not in a 
state for receiving the more robust diet of the 
higher mysteries, for ye are still, I do not 
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2 I have fed you with milk, and 
not with meat: for hitherto ye were 
not able to bear it, neither yet now 
are ye able. 

3 For ye are yet carnal: for 
whereas there is among you envying, 
and strife, and ‘divisions, are ye not 
carnal, and walk 'as men? 


Or, 


clions. 
§Gr. 


4 For while one saith, I am of 423% 


Paul; and another, I am of Apollos ; 
are ye not carnal? 


5 Who then is Paul, and who ts 


now say fleshy, but flesh/y. Here comes the 
term of rebuke. The truth is, their period of 
minority in the faith had lasted too long, and 
the necessary stage of moral fleshiness and 
crudeness had passed into the perilous condi- 
tion of moral fleshliness. They ought to have 
grown in grace, they ought to have risen to 
the loftier level, in which the spirit filled with 
Spirit (srvedya, anarthrous) guides the soul 
and rules the flesh. But in them the soul, 
the connecting link of the two other natures, 
the probable seat of the ego, had not striven 
upwards to the heaven-born sphere of the 
spirit, but had been allowed to sink down 
into the worldly domain of the flesh, A 
proof of this, soon to be cited, was their con- 
tentiousness and sectarian arrogance. The 
principle of life, which breathes love and 
peace, still remained in thema germ unevolved 
and dormant. They had become carnal- 
minded. Ample evidence of this was to be 
found in their rivalries and divisions, them- 
selves ‘‘ works of the flesh ” (Gal. i. 20). 


3. For whereas (ethical ground of the 
statement) there is jealousy and strife of 
words and splits into parties among you, are 
e not carnal, walking as men, walking not 
in the Spirit, but in the weakness of unaided 
humanity? What precise shade of mean- 
ing, bright or dull, attaches to the word men 
here, is (as in so many other words, e. g. 
8ainwv) simply determined by the society of 
words surrounding it. It does not lie in the 
term itself. A glowworm shines in the night, 
is dark in the day, but the same glowworm 
still. 


5. What then?) The connection _ is, 
Your carnal-mindedness has evinced itself 
in contentiousness and party divisions. One 
calls himself a Pauline, another an Apolloite. 
I ask therefore, What is Paul? What is 
Apollos’ What are they, in the nature of 
their office, that you should make them 
leaders of parties or rival heads of theological 
schools? What are they? Nought but 
ministers ; ladders by which wisdom is 
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Apollos, but ministers by whom ye 
believed, even as the Lord gave to 
every man? 

6 I have planted, Apollos watered ; 
but God gave the increase. 


any thing, neither he that watereth ; 
but God that giveth the increase. 
8 Now he that planteth and he 
that watereth are one: ‘and every “Ps. 6. 


; . 12. Gal. 
man shall receive his own reward 6. s. 


7 Sothen neither is he that planteth 


scaled; subordinates, not principals. They 
are servants 4y whom, not masters in whom, 
ye believed (Bzage/) when you first believed ; 
men by whose ministries in the power of the 
Holy Ghost ye came to believe in the one 
divine Master. They were but agents under 
God, chosen agents for the production of 
faith. Ministers were they, “and that too 
as,” i.e. precisely in the way and manner in 
which the Lord endowed them. Observe 
that as here denotes not degree or extent, 
but manner: it points to the specific nature 
of the work assigned to each of the two 
teachers. Paul was to plant the Tree of the 
Church at Corinth, Apollos ‘was ta water 
and foster what had by him been planted. 
They were, each in his own assigned depart- 
ment, human instruments divine: from God, 
the efficient cause working in them and 
through them both, came the blessing of 
increase and “ fruit of labour.” 


Planted—watered.] Both aorists signify- 
ing not at all “transitory acts,” as Words- 
worth, but actions be,un, continued, com- 
pleted. The length of the time depends 
entirely upon circumstances and the nature 
of the action. Thus, ¢Sacivcucey, if it mean 
“he came to the throne,” denotes short time ; 
if it mean “he reigned,” then it may denote 
any number of years from one upwards. 


6. gave the increase.| Excellent rendering. 
Imperf. tense, perhaps implying process or 
continuance ; more likely, however, it is an 
imperfect containing two aorists. On each 
occasion of planting and of watering God 
gave the increase. 


7. Sothen . . .] Render “so that neither 
is he that planteth something nor he 
that watereth something, but he that 
giveth the inorease God (He is some- 
thing).” The sense is as follows; the con- 
clusion is, that neither Paul nor Apollos is 
a somebody, such as to be made leaders or 
heads of rival schools, (Accentuate ri with a 
grave; Lat. aliquid, “something or other,” 
not guidguam.) Bengel also seems to take 
this view, as he shrewdly adds, “God is 
something; and because He is alone, all 
things.” If, however, the ordinary rendering 
“ anything’ be preferred, we must explain, 
“but God, who giveth the increase, is every- 
thing.” This ellipse of a contrary to be ex- 
tracted from its own contrary is common 


according to his own labour. 


enough in language. Cf. 1 Tim. iv. “ For- 
bidding to marry, bidding to abstain from 
meats ;” and Hor. Sat., “Qui fit Mzcenas ut 
nemo .... contentus vivat, laudet diversa 
sequentis,” where from xemo is to be supptied 
quisque before laucet. 


8. Transition to the recompense of teachers 
hereafter, according to the quality of their 
work here. 


Now the planter and the waterer are one 
thing.) Viewed in the light of subordina- 
tion to the High God, they are just one 
element. Like one bough of two branches 
or one fork of two prongs, Paul and Apollos 
are both together in the hand of the Almighty 
One ministerial implement, dispartinz into 
two distinct lines of office, that of planting 
or founding a church and that of nurturing 
and edifying the same. [n relation to Him, 
who from heaven employs them here on 
earth, the two persons are but as one thing; 
even as from the summits of a stately cathe- 
dral two neighbouring houses far below seem 
dwarfed and blended into an indistinguishable 
one; but when you descend, they are found 
on nearer inspection to be two several habita- 
tions. And this relative oneness of element 
is true of all who are officially engaged in 
God's service, however manifold their several 
employments. . 

The word “one” here has no allusion 
whatever, as some think, to the unity of 
the Corinthian Church disturbed by dis- 
sensions. That idea quite breaks the har- 
mony. It is true that in St. Paul’s Epistle 
the very important word one often signifies 
not “one and no more than one,” but “ one 
and no less than one.” This view of its 
meaning will be found a key to unlock some 
hard texts, e.g. ‘God is one who will 
justify the circumcision by faith and the 
uncircumcision by the (same) faith;’ where 
God is described as no less than one to Jew 
and Gentile in justifying both by the same 
method of faith; “faith” being theretore 
twice repeated. And so Gal. iii. 21, “God 
is one,” clearly means that he is alien to all 
internal division or duality necessitating a 
mediator. 


The sense of this verse is, Though the 
labourers in the vineyard are one as a group of 
labourers under God their employer, yet, their 
lines of labour being distinct, each shail receive 
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9g For we are labourers together 
with God: ye are God’s 'husbandry, 
ye are God’s building. 

10 According to the grace of God 


which is given unto me, as a wise 
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masterbuilder, I have laid the founda- 
tion, and another buildeth thereon. 
But let every man take heed how he 
buildeth thereupon. 

11 For other foundation can no 


from God a specific recompense, measured 
by the quality of his specific work. See our 
Lord’s parable of the talents, from which we 
learn that in the future Aeon one faithful 
servant will be set over five communities or 
polities to govern them, another over ten, 
each in exact proportion to his own employ- 
ment of the talents entrusted to him in this 
Aeon. The reward is of free grace unques- 
tionably, and of free grace because of the one 
great work that was once wrought by the 
one Redeemer for all mankind; but never- 
theless it will be apportioned to every faithful 
servant precisely according to his own labour 
in the Master’s vineyard. There are degrees 
of service here and there are degrees of glory 
hereafter. 


9. Reasons for the preceding statement 
that Apostles, and Teachers after them, are 


all in relation to God. One thing of em-. 


ployment here are they all alike, yet cach of 
them to be severally recompensed hereafter, 
and recompensed in the righteousness of 
Omniscience. 


“For God's fellow-workers are we.” 
The image now expands; it grows into a pic- 
ture—a busy scene, in which the workmen 
and the field cultivated come to view; after 
this, the mode of cultivation itself is dis- 
cussed. The “we” and the “ye” here are 
unemphatic ; they have no stress. ‘ For God's 
fellow-workers are we; God’s field, God’s 
building are ye.” Here the term God 1s all 
emphatic in all its places. It is God whose 
joint labourers we are; it is God whose field 
in tillage and house in building ye are. How 
can one party among you say, I belong to 
Paul, another, I belong to Apollos, when 
both Paul and Apollos are but one thing of 
joint labour under God, to whom they be- 
long? One in one twofold employment, yet 
being in two distinct lines of employment, to 
be rewarded distinctively and that in the 
perfect righteousness of Omniscience, after a 
scrutiny that appertains to God only, for 
God’s fellow-workers are we. Surely the 
commonly adopted view, “ We are fellow- 
workers with God” is utterly out of place 
here. It is a thought quite alien, breaking 
the logical continuity. How this view has 
come to be so current, it is not easy to see. 
Meyer says it is a linguistic necessity. This 
statement may be controverted. For if the 
Greek phrase in part may be rendered, as it un- 
questionably may, “ we are workers together,” 


i.e. with one another, why may it not in 
whole be rendered, “* We are God’s workers 
together, i.e. with one another”? Surely 
the ouv, or with, is linguistically flexible to 
either, while the logic of the sentence loudly 
demands the latter interpretation. The thrice 
repeated genitive also demands this. More- 
over it is clear that the ov» looks back upon 
the év; i.e. the idea of fe/loqwship in the work 
reproduces and strengthens the idea of the 
oneness of service. 


10. In expansion of the foregoing. “ Ac- 
cording to the grace of God that was given to 
me.” Given when? At his conversion when 
he was called to be an Apostle rather than after- 
wards when he was called to found the church 
at Corinth. The clause evinces in the Apostle 
true humility and a sense of dependence on God 
quite in keeping with what precedes and with 
what follows, “ As a wise masterbuilder I laid 
foundation:” not anor the, but simply “ laid 
foundation.” See ver. 16, “temple of God.” 
“Wise” in the wisdom of God and in pro- 
portion to what was bestowed of that wisdom. 
No approach to boasting here. The Apostle 
does not call himself a skilful masterbuilder, 
but likens himself to one. “TI laid foundation 
and another buildeth thereupon,” i.e. Apollos 
and other successors of the founder. ‘“ But 
let every successor look well Jow he builds 
thereupon: for as other foundation none can 
by any possibility lay besides the one already 
laid, which is Jesus Christ, so if any one builds 
upon the foundation, which I laid, what is 
good and solid or what is poor and brittle, his 
work shall be made manifest accordingly.” 

Such seems to be the logical connexion. The 
ground for the caution, “ But let every man 
look well,” is contained in the latter clauses. 

N.B. As to the grammatical construc- 
tion, the clause “ Other foundation can .. .” 
is clearly a pe? ded clause ; a construc- 
tion common in Greek. 

The above explanation expanded is, Let 
every atter-builder see that 4is part of the 
superstructure correspond to the foundation. 
Let him therefore take heed with what 
material he builds upon the foundation that I 
laid, for other foundation can none lay than 
that which is already laid; and so if any man 
build upon this foundation, he is accountable 
for the correspondency of his contribution. 


11. “‘ Other than,” or “ besides,” i.e., along= 
side of it, as a rival, and so not only other 
but also different. The participle does not 


—— a a a 


Vv. 12—13.] 


man lay than that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ. 
12 Now if any man build upon 


mean, “lying there by His own free will and 
act,” as some, but is purely passive; in fact, 
it is scarcely correct to say that the passive 
voice in Greek is used for the middle or 
the middle for the passive. The Greek 
means “already laid.” Laid by whom? Not 
doctrinally laid by St. Paul, for then we 
should have expected re@évra. It must there- 
fore mean laid essentially by God, the supreme 
Designer of the kingdom, and the “only 
wise” architect of the Church, His In- 
carnate Son being the true and eternal foun- 
dation stone thereof. Now this foundation 
stone being Jcsus Christ Himself, and having 
been laid by the Father Himself, no other 
foundation stone whatsoever of the Church 
Catholic can by any being whomsoever be 
set alongside of it. Absolutely impossible : 
for God gave His only Son to be this foun- 
dation-stone. Jesus Christ in His Person 
is this fundamentum essentiale. See the 
full and formal statement in ver. 11, “which 
is Jesus Christ.” This idea must have been 
in St. Paul’s mind when he penned the sub- 
ordinate clause “for other foundation can 
no one lay.” The truth is, in this passage 
there are two distinct /ayings of foundation, 
one by the Apostle, the other by God; one 
subjective, the other objective. The founda- 
tion laid by St. Paul was Christ preached 
and taught in the work of His crucifixion 
and afterwards of His resurrection; the 
foundation already laid by God was Christ 
Jesus Himself crucified and risen. ‘The same 
corner-stone in different fashion was laid by 
both, essentially by the Divine Architect in 
heaven, and then doctrinally by His inspired 
masterbuilder on earth. 


12. ‘If any one build upon this foundation 
(which I sdbjectivelt laid in my teaching at 
Corinth, because God had already laid the 
same objectively in heaven) gold, silver, stones 
of value, timber, hay, stubble, he must take 
heed what sort of material he build upon such 
a foundation, for he is accountable, and he 
may win or he may lose a great recompense. 
If what he contributes to the superstructure 
be in keeping with the substratum, of mate- 
rial sound and solid, such as shall be fireproof, 
he shall be rewarded; but otherwise, if his 
work be of inferior and combustibie stuff, he 
shall be mulcted of his reward, yet himself 
shall be saved, yet so saved as through frre.’ 
The figure here before the Apostle’s mind 
is not that of the Church Catholic, nor yet 
(so to speak) that of a Corinthian side-chapel 
of the same; although probably the term 
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this foundation gold, silver, precious 
stones, wood, hay, stubble ; 
13. Every man’s work shall be 


“building” of ver. 9 suggests the idea of 
“temple” in ver. 16. It is rather the image 
of a house in building, of a doctrinal edifice, 
for the building materials are doctrines, yet 
doctrines bearing on persons, and the founda- 
tion, which St. Paul himself laid, is (1) the 
cardinal dogma of Christ nailed to the cross 
for the sin of the world, (2) that of Christ 
risen from the dead for the life of all believers. 
Upon these fundamental dogmas other cog- 
nate teachings, such as a dying to sin and a 
living unto righteousness, were to be after- 
wards superadded, layer upon layer, storey 
upon storey, wisdom upon wisdom. Great 
care was to be taken what sort of doctrinal 
material was reared upon the Pauline founda- 
tion of Christ crucified. If the superstruc- 
ture corresponded to the substratum, the 
house-in-building (oixoSou) would become 
a palace, otherwise a cottage. If noble and 
durable material were mixed with worthless 
and perishable, the house would become here 
and there palace, here and there cottage, a 
strange mosaic and unseemly patchwork of 
interwoven incongruities, grand and mean, 
strong and weak, splendid and sordid. Only 
what was beautiful and solid and in harmony 
with the foundation would be able to abide 
the testing fire of the Parousia; all that was 
rubbish would perish. 

It is also possible that the materials of this 
edifice may denote not only abstract doctrines 
but also doctrines moulding persons, and, if 
the idea be pushed, even persons moulded by 
doctrines. How easy the transition to and 
fro! Hence the teachers were to be very 
selective in what they laid on the fabric, be- 
cause as the teachers, so the teaching, and as 
the teaching, so the taught. In that case the 
doctrinal house will, after the manner of a 
dissolving view, slowly melt away and then 
reappear as a spiritual church, or the process 
of transition may be precisely reversed, 
namely, from persons to doctrines, from a 
church to a house. Certainly the phrase 
“‘ God’s building ” has a concrete look about 
it; and it is not improbable that just here 
there was present to the writer’s mind the 
image of a spiritual edifice of members taught, 
which later on transfigured itself into a theo- 
logical edifice of doctrines taught. The new 
materials built into the fabric clearly denote 
Christian doctrines received and assimilated 
by the hearers. Meyer says truly, “The 
various specimens of building material, set 
side by side in vivid asyndeton,” #.¢. a series 
of six substantives without any connecting 
and, “ denote the various matters of doctrine 
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'Gr. és 
vealed, 


made manifest: for the day shall de- 


rv clare it, because it ‘shall be revealed 


by fire; and the fire shall try every 
man’s work of what sort it is. 

14 If any man’s work abide which 
he hath built thereupon, he shall re- 
ceive a reward. 


propounded by the teachers.” He might have 
added “ and assimilated by the taught.” 

‘““The stones of value” seem to mean here, 
not what we call precious stones, but marble 
or granite, contrasted with combustible timber 
and stubble. In sum, in this rising edifice of 
Christian doctrines received into the consti- 
tution and fabric, all that is according to the 
Truth abides; all that is not so, comes to 
nought. We must not, however, suppose 
that the wood and hay represent downright 
false or antichristian dogmas: rather they 
symbolise spurious, vapid, unprofitable dis- 
courses, for even expounders of this inferior 
class are described as losing their reward as 
teachers, but saving their souls as believers. 
It is probable that the “ wood, hay, stubble,” 
also indicate the theosophic teaching and 
cumbersome traditions which afterwards, as 
we now know, and as St. Paul probably 
foresaw (see 1 Tim. iv. 1... .), crept largely 
into the Catholic Church. 


13. “ Every man’s work in the masonry of 
teaching shall come to light, for the day shall 
make it clear.” The word :# denotes what 
the spiritual mason has wrought into the 
fabric. ‘“‘ The day ” is the day of the Parousia 
or Personal Advent. “Shall make the work 
clear becausc it is revealed in fire.” What is 
revealed? ‘he day itself? Bengel says, “the 
Lord himself,” for when the Parousia draws 
nigh, He will come in fire of flame (2 Thess. 
i. 8). The sense remains undisturbed. The 
fire is not, as Chrysostom explains, the fire of 
Gehenna, for Christ will be manifested in it, 
environed by it. It is rather a fire of proba- 
tion, an immaterial touchstone of celestial 
fire, tasting and testing the quality of every 
teachers work, leaving alone what is sound 
and solid, but dissolving and consuming all 
that is rotten. The Roman Catholic views 
of purgatory receive no countenance from 
this text, for the fire in this instance is not a 
“refiner’s fire” of purification, but simply a 
sifting and distinguishing fire of separation. 
The same divine law, that guides the selec- 
tive wisdom in its march through mankind 
to choose the fittest vessels, is to guide the 
discriminative fire in the day of judicial sifting. 
Literally, “the character of every teacher's 
work the fire itself shall assay.”” Metaphor 
from assaying metals. “Itself” here means 
“by its own intrinsic virtue” that of assaying. 


I. CORINTHIANS. IIL 


[v. 14—16. 


15 If any man’s work shall be 
burned, he shall suffer loss: but he 
himself shall be saved; yet so as by 
fire. 


16 ‘Know ye not that ye are the ‘ch 6 1 


temple of God, and that the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you? 


“This text,” says Bengel, “so far from fan- 
ning the flames of purgatory, acts as an extin- 
tinguisher to them.” It may be remarked 
here that manifestations of God to man have 
been made with the accompaniment of fre. 
At the delivery of the Law on Sinai there 
wa; heard “ the voice of the living God speak- 
ing out of the midst of the fire” (Heb. xu. 
29). On the day of Pentecost were seen 
“‘tongues as of fire disparting” selectively 
from a continuity of flame, and “settling 
down.” And a similar divine fire will environ 
the Parousia, both testing and consuming ; but 
whether penal or cathartic also—qualis fu- 
turus sit ille divinus ignis—atro dyAwoe. In 
2 Thess. i. 8, it is a fire of retribution, seizing 
upon two classes of offenders. 


15. shall be burned.) Render “shall be 
burnt up,” which is better than burnt down; 
this latter word is more suited to a Aouse, the 
former to work. “Shall suffer loss,” A. V. 
not right; the voice is passive, not middle. 
Render “shall be muloted;” i.e. by some 
one. By whom? By the judge. This mulct 
or fine is clearly negative, not positive: the 
worthless teacher shall not be fined in aught 
that he has, but shall fail to win what is in 
store for every sound teacher. Genuine, not 
spurious, material 1 on the spiritual fabric 
shall be recompensed. 

“ Yet himself shall be saved, yet so saved as 
through fire.” The d¢€ twice corrective. What 
is the image here? That of an inhabitant of the 
house escaping through the flames, as some? 
Not so: that idea is a disturbing and confusing 
element. Or is it the figure of a builder still 
busy in the work of building, when he is 
seized by the fire which seizes the house? 
His labour perishes, his recompense is un- 
awarded, yet he is saved himseif, saved with 
the Messianic salvation or “ gift of grace” 
bestowed upon ordinary believers. The 
reward itself seems to be some special posi- 
tion in the “Kingdom of the heavens” 
(Matt.). Failing this reward, he may sink 
into the class of “the last” (Matt. xix. 28; 
xx. 16. Comp. Daniel xil. 3). So Meyer. 
Bengel's illustration of this “ salvation through 
fire” is thrice happy, “as a shipwrecked 
merchant with loss of cargo and of profit is 
through the breakers brought safe to land.” 


16. In order to connect this with the pre- 


s Or, 
destroy 


v. 17—18.] 


17 If any man ‘defile the temple 
of God, him shall God destroy ; for 
the temple of God is holy, which 
temple ye are. 


ceding verses a recapitulation is necessary. 
The Apostle’s mind in ver. 16 glances back to 
ver. 9. ‘“ God’s house in building are ye,” 
where the idea of persons moulded by doc- 
trines dominates, though afterwards this view 
becomes a dissolving view, and the same editice 
reappears as an edifice of doctrines moulding 

rsons. Now, it should be borne in mind that 
in vers. 4—9 the chief aim is to shew the absur- 
dity of party divisions, as evinced in such sec- 
tarian cries as “1 am Pauline, [ am Apolloite,” 
by stating that the Apostles and teachers in re- 
lation to their supreme Master are but ove thing 
of employment, i.e. clearly enough, so many 
joint workers dwarfed in the dim distance to 
one indistinzuishable element of service. If 
then the planter and the waterer are one asso- 
ciated activity moving in the same circle of 
Christ, how can they be regarded as two 
distinct labourers in two distinct quadrants 
of that circle? And yet they become such, 
if they are made leaders of parties, Paul 
doing Pauline work for Paulines, Apollos 
Apolloite for Apolloites. Divisions therefore 
and rival headships are absurd. Invidious 
distinctions and emulous elevations must all 
sink to a common level in the presence of 
God, for God's joint workers are the teachers, 
God’s tillage-field are the hearers, God’s church 
the house-in-building. The above ideas or 
arguments against sectarianism, clothed in 
imagery borrowed from an edifice, seem to 
fill the Apostle’s mind, when he proceeds to 
the indiznant question of ver. 16. ‘“ Know 
ye not,” with a touch of amazement, “ know 
ye not” as to this aforesaid house of divine 
doctrines that should make shapely the living 
stones thereof, as to this growing masonry of 
human spirits thus moulded and fitted for 
insertion in the fabric, ‘‘ know ye not” that 
such a building, in its true nature, is no less 
than temp/e? “Temple of God?” and that 
therefore the Spirit of the God, whose Temple 
ye are, dwelleth in you! in you, Le. as a 
community. Order of Greek words demands 
stress on “temple.” The genitive “of God” 
is also emphatically definitive, though the 
chief emphasis lies on “ temple.” 

The full and stately clause, “the Spirit of 
God Himself (force of article) dwel/eth among 
you,” is in its form suggested to the Apostle’s 
mind by the Skechinah of the Jewish Temple. 
This Shechinah, not a biblical term, but one 
used by the later Jews and theretore well- 
known to St. Paul, denoted the visible 
manifestation of the divine Presence dwel- 
ling amongst the Israelites. It was a dazz- 


I. CORINTHIANS, III. 


18 Let no man deceive himself. 
If any man among you seemeth to be 
wise in this world, let him become a 
fool, that he may be wise. 


ling light or full ray of the divine Glory, 
chastened in its brightness and veiled by a 
cloud: this luminous cloud was said to rest 
or dwell between the Cherubim upon the 
mercy-seat in the Tabernacle and afterwards 
in Solomon’s Temple, but not in Zerubbabel’s. 
Precisely corresponsive to that Shechinah 
dwelling in the material temple is the illumi- 
native Spirit of God dwelling in the imma- 
terial. Or more exactly, as God dwelt in the 
actual Temple of Jerusalem by a luminous and 
visible manifestation of His Presence, so in 
the ideal Temple of the Christian Church He 
dwells by the invisible Shechinah of His en- 
lightening Spirit. The idea of /zht is common 
to the two Shechinahs, the one being physi- 
cally luminous, the other morally and doctri- 
nally illuminative. ‘ Dwelleth in you,” as in 
God’s temple which you are. This idea of 
“community” includes also the idea that to 
individuals God thus reveals Himself, His 
Holy Spirit illumining kindred human spirits 
like sunshine filling daylight. 

“Temple of God.” There were Hebrew 
converts in Corinth, and such would easily 
catch St. Paul’s allusion in this verse to the 
national temple. This national temple in the 
Apostle’s mind clearly enlares and transhgures 
itself into a temple spiritual. This living 
temple of the Church Catholic is one temple: it 
is one and yet elastic: it grows and expands, 
associating to itself and assimilating (so to 
speak) many lateral chapels. It is in fact an 
organic unity of several organs, each in itself 
a unity: it is, in brief, a unity of many con- 
tained unities. Each several church there- 
fore of the Catholic Church is the Church 
Catholic in miniature, so that of the whole 
all the several parts are themselves wholes: 
each branch of the Tree is a tree planted in 
Christ. The cat here means “ and therefore,” 
or “‘ and so.” 


17. If any man defile... .| Render: If 
any one the temple of God destroy, des- 
troy him shall God. Vivid juxtaposition of 
the two eyewords. What does “destroy” 
mean? “Impair” or “mar” not quite strong 
enough; “ruin” or “destroy ” perhaps better. 
The tense of both the present and the future 
is imperfect, and therefore denotes “ destruc 
tion” or a “pulling down” in the attempt. 
This clause looks very like acitation from O. 'T. 
Temporal death was the penalty for damaging 
the material temple (Exod. xxviii. 43), and 
so analogously spiritual death is the result 
of damazing the spiritual temple. The word 
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’ Jo. s. 


33. 


19 For the wisdom of this world 
is foolishness with God. For it is 
written, *He taketh the wise in their 
own craftiness. 


20 And again,’ The Lord knoweth 


gOopa in N. T. means corruption physical and 
moral, whether the disorganization of the body 
in the grave or the disintegration of soul and 
spirit in Hades. “If any one destroy ”—ow ? 
By worthless teaching? Not so, for worth- 
less teachers do not, as such, perish at the 
Parousia, but are saved by their faith, yet so 
saved asthrough fire. They are not destroyed 
of God. Therefore the sense must be, If 
any one destroy the temple by sectarian spirit 
breaking out into schism. The Apolloite, 
the Petrine, the Christine elements of discord 
might prove so many, not dissensions poate 
but disruptions. Then the spiritual temple 
would be split in three rents. Schism is a 
deadly sin; for whoso disintegrates the 
Church on earth, him will God disintegrate 
in hell. 

This is an important text, and a brief 
recapitulation from ver. 5 onwards may make 
the above view more probable. Having 
shown a divided leadership to be a moral 
impropriety, on the ground that Paul and 
Apollos in their subordination to the High 
God are not two labourers in two quadrants, 
but one element of /abour succeeding to lubour 
in the whole of one circle, the apostle in ver. 
16 proceeds to enforce his rebuke of sectarian 
arrogance by ascending from the idea of a 
doctrinal house to the conception of a 
spiritual temple. As materials moulded in 
the faith and laid on the foundation, the 
Corinthians are God’s house: as a living 
organised community, they are God’s temple. 
There ought to be no ill-sorted patchwork in 
the building ; no damaging or rending of the 
temple: yet these evils must ensue, if the 
church in its members continue not in one 
mind, but get split into schools and from 
schools into schism. ‘ Destroy him will God, 
for the temple of God is holy.” To St. Paul’s 
mind the material temple has not yet dis- 
solved into the spiritual: that transition is 
effected in the clause following. The word 
Gysos means (1) holy in relation to God, as set 
apart from the cosmos to Him; (2) corres- 
ponding to that relation in moral conduct. 
In the first sense the term applies to the 
Jewish Temple and to the Christian Church 
alike; in the second, to individual members 
of the Church, who in Baptism are called out 
of the world and dedicated to God and to a 
life of saintliness. 

“Ts holy, of whioh sort or class are ye,” 
i.e. a category, in which are ye. Full sense; 


I. CORINTHIANS. III. 


[v. 19—22. 


the thoughts of the wise, that they 
are vain. 

21 Therefore let no man glory in 
men. For all things are your's ; 

22 Whether Paul, or Apollos, or 


as the circle of Solomon's temple was a 
hallowed circle, so the wider concentric circle 
of the Church that belongs to a greater than 
Solomon is hallowed too; within that latter 
and larger circumference are ye; therefore 
ye are hallowed in the hallowed circle in 
which ye stand. And because ye are holy as 
God’s ideal temple, whoso destroys you shall 
be destroyed of God. 

The construction of dy:os drives is this: 
as doris Sometimes = ris Os SO dtriwes==Tives 
Gt, i.e. “a class which.” 


18. Emphatic warning to would-be party- 
leaders. The general form “let no one 
practise self-deception,” becomes special in 
“if any assumes to be a wiseman in your 
circle, within the period of this Aeon, foo/ let 
him become. ...” The term “ wiseman” 
places in the foreground the Apolloite party. 
The eloquent Alexandrian teacher, following 
in the wake of the plain-spoken and dogmatic 
Apostle Paul, essayed to set the pure pear! of 
Christian doctrine in what he conceived to be 
the fine gold of Philonian philosophy. “ Ifany 
one,...” is a general proposition containing 
a specific allusion to Apollos. ‘ Within the 
sphere of this on” is a phrase that covers 
‘“wiseman in the circle of the Church,” taken 
as one twofold idea. The sense 4s, there is 
no such thing as a blending or interlacing of 
the divine wisdom with such human specula- 
tions as belong to the present age of the 
world, even when those speculations are 
conversant about the manifold scheme of 
Redemption. Let one, who thus speculates, 
become from wiseman a fool to such wisdom, 
in order that he may become wise from his 
own real folly unto God’s real wisdom. For 
the wisdom of the cosmos (articled stateliness) 
is folly in the judgment of God. “ Foof let 
him turn, that he may turn qwise”—wise in 
receiving and proclaiming, ungarbled with 
dialectics, the simple cross of Christ. 


19. Reason why such wisdom is folly with 
God, shewn from Scripture. ‘The connexion 
seems to be, as Alford, “If God uses the 
craftiness of the wise as a net to catch them 
in, such wisdom is in His sight folly, since 
He turns it to their own confusion.” 


21. “So that” (elliptical) the conclusion is, 
let no one boast in men, i.e. in human 
authorities. 


22. This is a great text. The argument 


v. 23.) - 


Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, 
or things present, or things to come ; 
all are your's; 
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23 And ye are Christ’s; and 
Christ is God’s. 


is “aii things belong to you, whether Paul or 
Apollos or Cephas or world or life or 
death. . . . all belongs to you, while you in 
turn, to whom belong all things, belong to 
Christ, while Cérist again, to whom you and 
all yours belong, belongs to God.” Drawn 
out, the sense seems, Why glory in human 
authorities? Why demean yourselves? why 
lessen your high position by sectarian divi- 
sions? Partisanship has no place in the 
Christian system, where absolutely a// collec- 
tively belongs to you, not merely 4 share to 
these and a share to those: the full circle is 
yours, not a Pauline quadrant to Paulines or 
an Apolloite to Apolloites. If A boasts of 
_ Paul, B of Apollos, C of Cephas, I tell you 
that Paul and Apollos and Cephas a// belong 
_ to A and B and C together. Where is party 
spirit? Paul belongs not to a party nor 
Apollos or Cephas to a party, but all three 
belong to all the church. When one of you 
says ‘“‘ Paul is my man,” another “ Apollos is 
mine,” a third “ Cephas for me,” I reply that 
none of you has any man of us, but all of you 
have us al]. Consider; is not the Father the 
first Lumen illuminans? Is not the Christ, 
who is Light of Light, the first Lumen illu- 
minatum and the second Lumen illuminans? 
He is the Light to all outside of God, of all 
creaturely intelligences, of angels and of men. 
W hat are we apostles? We are but lizhts 
of the Light of Light, and that for the Church. 
The pure white light which descends from 
Christ upon us proceeds from us to the 
Church ; but in what state’ Through the 
weakness of human nature it comes in broken 
colours and requires to be recombined in the 
Church ere it can become pure white light 
again. From Christ then three divergent 
rays come single upon us three: from us 
these same rays converge upon the Church: 
there they meet, blending and interweaving 
their irradiation. You, the Corinthian 
community, should be the focus of this con- 
centrated light; but, instead of gathering 
together in one sphere the various apostolic 
illuminations, you make sections and follow 
single lights, each exclusive of the rest. The 
cry “ Paul is mine,” is a divisive cry, that 
tends to make Paul not a means but an end ; 
whereas we apostles are but instruments 
under God co-operative for your good. You, 
instead of using us as such, for as such we 
belong to you, schismatically and to your 
own debasement, misapply us by making us 
ends and not means. How can you, who 
ssess all of us, so misunderstand your own 
gh position as to confine yourselves to a 


a when you can claim the whole? It is 
neath your dignity to glory in this or that 
human authority, when these human authori- 
ties all belong to you in their collective labour, 
for they are under God fellow-workers in 
one service for you all, their several activities 
being one combined activity converging upon 
the whole church for the common spiritual 
weal. 

“Or world, or life, or death.” “ What a 
saltus, what a sudden bound (writes Bengel) 
from Cephas to the whole world!” It is 
indeed a sudden and triumphant expansion. 

Cosmos here denotes the scene of man’s 
earthly existence. The fact of the terms “‘life”’ 
‘“‘death” being preceded by cosmos is a reason 
for thinking that they are used in a physical 
sense: they should not be enlarged beyond 
this idea. These specific ideas ‘‘ world, life, 
death,” are immediately generalized and in- 
definitely expanded into “things present.” 
“Things future” are not indeed specified in 
their contents, but seem clearly to denote 
what takes place in the state between death 
and the consummation of God’s manifold 
scheme. In the long and chequered career 
of every saint, birth into the world, a living 
in it and a dying in it, then the state after 
death, the resurrection of the just, the triumph 
of the Church, are here regarded as so many 
intermediate stages all conducting, reach after 
reach, to that supreme felicity of the final 
glory, which is the aim and end of God's 
wonderful wisdom both in the scheme of 
creation and in the counsel of redemption. 
See Ch. ii. 7, unto the glory of us. In 
sum; world, life, death (things present), 
Hades, resurrection, judgment (things future), 
are by S. Paul here described as things all 
belonging to the Church with a view to its 
final wellbeing, because they are, in their 
sequence of order, the preliminary conditions 
and instruments necessary to the final parti- 
cipation of the saints in the divine glory. 
‘ All these, as well as Paul, Apollos, Cephas, 
are yours, O Corinthians, as many means to 
one end, even your own eternal welfare.’ 

Others explain thus, ‘the world is yours, 
because the saints will inherit the world, and 
even judge it.’ This deeper view is true 
enouvh in its doctrine, but does not seem to 
azree so well with the context, through which 
runs the idea of a manifold instrumentality 
subordinated to one great end and converging 
thereunto 


23. And ye are Christ's .. ..} ‘All 
these, as ministerial means, are yours, while 
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you in turn are Christ's, and Christ again is 
God's.” The double particle (d€) here, as 
so often elsewhere, serves to turn the coin 
round and from the obverse to present the 
reverse. Its force is never conjunctive, often 
corrective, here alterative: for it brings to 
view a difierent side of the same thing. Here, 
so to speak, we have a figure of three sides, 
or rather an ascending scale of three degrees. 
On the first we see all things subservient to 
the elect, on the second the elect belonging 
to Christ, on the third Christ Himself to 
God. The first side brings to view the active 
proprietorship of Christians, who possess all 
things as co-operative to their eternal welfare, 
a position which must exclude all boasting in 
human authorities, because Paul and Apollos 
and Cephas are but ministerial instruments 
for the good of the Church. The second 
presents the passive appropriation of believers, 
for they, the owners of all things, are them- 
selves owned by Christ and are His peculiar 
possession. The universality of the Church's 
absolute dependence on Christ must silence 
the party cry of the Christines who claim the 
Messiah as their own portion to the exclusion 
of the rest, whereas Christ does not belong 
to them at all: on the contrary, they belong 
to Christ, and not only they but Paulines 
and Apolloites and Petrines, for they a// are 


CHAPTER IV 


x Ln what account the ministers ought to be. 
had. 7 We have nothing which we have not 
vecetucd. 9 The apostles spectacles to the 
world, angels, and meen, 13 the filth and 
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f 


[v. 3. 


Christ’s, while Christ again is God’s. ‘This 
last clause makes this certainty doubly certain, 
verifying, as it does, how totally all partisans 
misconceive the dignity of their true position: 
for this universality of the appertainment of 
the Church to the one Christ (an idea utterly 
exclusive of all sectarianism) has for its highest 
correlative the Unity of God. All things of 
the Church converge upwards to that apex 
of unity. Confessedly God is one and alien 
to divisions. If to belong to Christ as separate 
factions is an idea conceivable, yet thus to 
belong to Christ who belongs to the one God 
—that is absolutely inconceivable. 

“Christ is God’s,” theologically gives no 
countenance whatsoever to Arianism: the 
equality in essence of Christ with God re- 
mains simply untouched. For, as Theodoret 
remarks, Christ is God’s, not as God’s creature, 
but as Son of God. Calvin, Estius, and others 
miss the mark when they apply to this clause the 
confession “ Inferior to the Father as touching 
His Manhood;” for clearly the whole Christ 
is here meant who being Light of Light 
possesses indeed the same divine substance 
with the Father, but at the same time that 
substance eternally derived. The Paternal 
relation is prior in order to the Filial. The 
genitive God's is merely the genitive of 
relation. 


offscouring of the world: 15 yet our fathers 
tn Christ, 16 whom we ought to follow. 


ET a man so account of us, as 
of the ministers of Christ, and 
stewards of the mysteries of God. 


Cuap. IV. 1-5. From his ownlofty level the 
Apostle regards the divided estimates ofhuman 
teachers. He attaches no value to men’s 
opinions of himself, nay, none to his own: 
Christ alone can judge aright. The Corin- 
thians must wait till the Parousia, if they wish 
to form an accurate estimate of their teachers, 
an estimate to be based on Christ’s verdict. 


1. Is “so” prospective or retrospective? 
If the latter, the sense is; Under this assurance 
that all are yours, as you are Christ's, as 
Christ again is God’s, let a man take count 
of us, as of men who are servants of Christ, 
not leaders of factions and minions of parties, 
who cry ‘Paul is my man’ or ‘ Apollos for 
me.’ 

Us rather emphatic denotes Apostles and 
apostolic teachers. Servants here means “ un- 
derrowers” (to give the full image), as pulling 
together in one galley where Christ sits at 
the helm, the vessel being the Church, and 


the passengers the members of the Church. 
Not only is disunion in the crew fatal to pro- 
gress and a thing tending to shipwreck, but 
the fact of Christ’s presidency and magisterium 
should exalt high above petty partisanship, 
especially when the supreme owner and pro- 
prietor of the sacred galley is God. In this 
verse the house-stewards of God and dis- 
pensers of His mysteries are said to be strictly 
such, as being servants or underlings of 
Christ: for between the Father of the House- 
hold or Church and the distributors of the 
spiritual goods stands the Son. In fact the 
image is again an ascending scale or stair of 
three steps. The Father delivers the divine 
decrees or eternal ideas, elsewhere called in 
Holy Writ the long-hidden wisdom of God, 
to the Incarnate Son; He in turn com- 
municates them to His own Apostles, selected 
by Himself to dispense and apportion with 
wise judgment these secret counsels or 
mysteries of God to the members of the house- 


SG day. 


v. 2—5.] 


2, Moreover it is required in stew- 
ards, that a man be found faithful. 

3 But with me it is a very small 
thing that I should be judged of you, 
or of man’s "judgment: yea, I judge 
not mine own self. 


4 For I know nothing by myself; 
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yet am I not hereby justified: but 
he that judgeth me is the Lord. 
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5. * Therefore judge nothing before Cates 


Rom. 


the time, until the Lord come, who 2} 


both will bring to light the hidden 


things of darkness, and will make 
manifest the counsels of the hearts: 


hold. The House of God, an idea latent in 
the word house-stewards, denotes the Christian 
Theocracy (1 Tim. iii. 16), of which Christ 
is the nearer Head, God (the Head of Christ) 
the more remote. It appears certain from 
some of the deeper texts of Scripture that 
all that has taken place in the world through 
all the ages is but the historical evolution 
in time of the manifold and marvellous 
counsel of Triune Deity, willed in a re- 
mote eternity, long priof to creation. These 
archetypal vee both of creation and of re- 
demption were in part only and by degrees 
revealed to S. Paul, and of that part he him- 
self has communicated to the Church a part 
stan hs for that he knew more than he wrote 
is clear enough from his occasional ejaculations 
of wonder, followed by no elucidations: to 
such an inspired mind, teeming with super- 
human mysteries, no marvel that all human 
science pales and waxes dim before a single 
ray of the divine wisdom ! 


2. After the office comes the mode of dis- 
charging it. Two readings here—(1) “ This 
being true, it only remains to say,” (2) “ But 
what remains to be said is, it is required in 
stewards that one be found faithful.” 


3,4. Sense is, ‘In this requirement however, 
to me it is a thing of the least importance that 
by you I be brought to trial (or passed 
under review) or indeed by any busman day 
(of judicial scrutiny). I do not care the least 
about any critical opinion of yours upon my 
official work: nay, | do not value my own: 
even my own self I do not pass under review: 
for it is true that I am not conscious to my- 
self of any Apostolic delinquency ; nevertheless 
not on that account am | justified, i. e. declared 
righteous and rronounced a just steward; to 
do that belongs to another: he who now 
passes me under review with an eye to that 
final cecision, is the Lord.’ “ Day” denotes 
day of scrutiny or preliminary investigation. 

Here the first a\\a = nay, the second = 
still or nevertheless. ‘For | know nothing” 
is a concessive clause meaning “ For although 
I am not conscious .. . nevertheless it is 
not therein ...” “Nottherein . . .” means 
in full, ‘It is not in the court of an unaccus- 
ing conscience that I am declared righteous, 
but in the wider sphere of Christ’s anacrisis 
or preliminary scrutiny, for He now takes 


note of my work, that He may judge a 
righteous judgment in the great Day.’ 

The phrase “I know nothing by myself” 
means in old English ‘I am not conscious of 
any (evil),” exactly as in Horace Nil conscire 
sibi. The reason of this elliptical mode of 
speech is purely ethical: the conscience in 
mankind oftener accuses than excuses or 
approves; hence xaxdv with ovsev is not 
needed. It is not necessary to say no evil, 
but it is enough to say nothing. 


5. Therefore judge ...|] “do not pass a 
judgment (not ‘judge nothing’: it is rc, not 
pydcv) before the right time.” What is 
the right time, is immediately specified as the 
Advent of the Lord. S. Paul here uses xpivew 
“to pass judgment,” the sequel of avaxpivesy 
“to criticise” or “ under review” ante- 
cedently to an ulterior Judgment. The argu- 
ment of the whole ts, The searching eye of 
the Lord is upon my official work in order 
that at the right time He may pass a right 
judgment. You on the contrary first review 
me critically and then pass judgment upon 
me before the right time. You ought to do 
neither the one nor the other until the 
Parousia, when you will have sound material 
for making a true azacrisis, or rather a true 
crisis: for then the Lord will not only pro- 
nounce judgment but “also (another of the 
several processes of that Day) will bring to 
light the secrets of the darkness (that enwraps 
and penetrates this cosmos) and will lay 
bare to view the counsels of the heart,” those 
hidden springs of action that now elude 
human ken. ‘‘And then (but not till then) 
shall the praise, that is his due, come 
to eaoh one from God” (solemn emphasis on 
the word God), No mention of censure here; 
for the worthless teacher is to be negatively 
mulcted, see ili. 15. The inference to be 
drawn is: the meet measure of commendation, 
which shall be righteously awarded to every 
sound teacher, is an idea that simply excludes 
from the present time all unscasonable and 
undignified exaltation, whether of Paul over 
Apollos or of Apollos over Paul. These are 
but ministers for the weal of the Church, and 
ministers whose spiritual labour is to be 
estimated only by the divine Judge. 

N.B. Asto the phrase €ws dy €A6y the pre- 
sence of dy clearly shews that to the Apostle’s 
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no one of you be puffed up for one 

against another. 
7 For who 'maketh thee to differ Weliart 


from another? and what hast thou «4 sce? 


and then shall every man have praise 
of God. 

6 And these things, brethren, I 
have in a figure transferred to myself 


and to Apollos for your sakes; that 
ye might learn in us not to think of 
men above that which is written, that 


mind the time of the Advent is a thing quite 
uncertain and problematical ; “until the Lord 
come, whenever that shall be.” The absence 
of «v would denote some definite conception 
of the time itself. | 


6. Object—to wean the Corinthians from 
sectarian pride. Rebuke thereof. Sense is; 
‘These remarks (from iti. 5 onwards), applic- 
able to others also, I have transferred in 
outline unto myself and Apollos,’ making of 
us two a sketch or representative figure 
of the true relations that should subsist in 
the Church between Apostles or Apostolic 
teachers and the other members of the 
Community. This pattern or sketch (cyjpa) 
of these mutual relations, which stand in 
modesty and true humility, I have draughted 
from the others on to myself and Apollos 
for your sakes, in order that you may in 
our instance take a lesson and by a corres- 
ponding behaviour on your part fill up the 
outline. 

Further explained in what follows—“ For 
our sakes, that you may learn the (lesson), 
ot above what is written.” The words 

“to be wise” are spurious. Ne ultra quod 
scriptum est. This expression refers apparently 
to the moral tenor of the books of the Old 
Testament. No allusion to a special text. 
It seems to denote a sort of ethical canon 
of the Scriptures, and the Corinthian bre- 
thren are here exhorted not to transgress 
this canon, but to keep within its limits by 
following the specific pattern of modesty and 
humility adumbrated to them by Paul and 
Apollos. This view is strengthened by the 
moral drift of the citations already made 
from O.T. in this epistle, ch. i. 19, 31, ii. 19. 
“In order that (the final end of the first end, 
which was to take a lesson in humility) ye may 
not be puffed up one in favourof the one 
against the other.” Alford after Meyer ex- 
plains this, “that ye may not one on behalf of 
another be puffed up against a third,” ie. that 
ye may not adhere toyether in parties to the 
disparagement of a neizhbour who is attached 
to a different party. Surely this cannot be 
right: rather the meaning is, “that ye may 
not be puffed up one of you in favour of the 
one (Paul or Apollos) azainst the other 
(Apollos or Paul).” This is simple and more 
in accord with the preceding context, when 
Paul and Apollos are specified by name and 


that thou didst not receive? now if 
thou didst receive it, why dost thou 
glory, as if thou hadst not received it? 


again brought to view in the after phrase, 
“learn in us.” 

N.B. No objection to this interpretation 
in the Greek. Here eis, like €xagros i. 12, 
points to some partisan or other : one man for 
the one (Paul) against the other (Apollos), 
or one for the one (Apollos) against the other 
(Paul). These alternatives of partisans fully 
account for the plural verb: this as against 
Meyer's linguistic objections. For eis articled 
see 1 Thess. v. 11, “edify one his one.” The 
indicative after iva (comp. iv’ ecyov = “in order 
that I might now have,” never “in which 
case’’) seems to mean ‘that ye may not 
continue to be inflated, as ye now are, with 
pride of party.’ . 

7. For who maketh thee to differ from 
another *)} Render “For whioh (of us) 
is it that distinguisheth thee,” O 
partisan of Paul or of Apollos, that thou, 
swayed by our example, shouldst make a 
distinction between us teachers? Which of 
us marks thee singular? Is it Paul or ts it 
Apollcs who bids thee stand out from the 
rest, as without our aid knowing what thou 
knowest and having what thou hast! Nay, 
what hast thou that thou didst not receive? 
Thy partisanship had no warrant from any 
discriminative preference on our part. It is 
without excuse. 

N.B. The ris here is immediately sug- 
gested by rou éwis and rov érepou of ver. 6, 
and is equivalent to mdrepos; a use Common 
enough: see thisch. v.21. Matt.ix.5. Luke 
v. 23. The above view is better than the 
ordinary one, “ws maketh thee to differ 
from another; for if ‘““who” is referred to 
God, which is the general explanation, we 
look to the context in vain for a starting 
point of this idea. 

After this the Apostle now breaks out into 
fiery vehemence: he thunders in sarcasms, 
hurling flash after flash in sharp peals of 
wholesome invective. The aim and end of 
this moral thunder is to clear the ethical 
atmosphere from sectarian pride. ‘“ But if 
thou didst receive, as thou didst, why boastest 
thou as though thou didst not receive?” Re- 
ceive i.e. knowledze of salvation and spiritual 
gifts by means of our ministrations: in the 
foreground stand the Apostles, in the high 
pir aa Christ, beyond and above Him 
God. 
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8 Now ye are full, now ye are 


appointed to death: for we are made 
rich, ye have reigned as kings with- 


a'spectacle unto the world, and to !S. 


theatre. 


out us: and I would to God ye 
did reign, that we also might reign 
with you. 

9 For I think that God hath set 
forth us the apostles last, as it were 


angels, and to men. 

10 We are fools for Christ’s sake, 
but ye are wise in Christ; we are 
weak, but ye are strong; ye are 
honourable, bik we are despised. 


8. Again theA postle fulminates in irony: peal 
upon peal of cathartic sarcasm. The allusions 
in this verse are solely to the final blessings of 
the Messianic kingdom. “ Aleady sated are 
ye! Already grown rich! Apart from 
us ye attained to kingship!” We 
Apostles did think that the Messianic fulness 
of joy and endowment of the inheritance and 
enthronement of the saints, all belonged to 
another A‘on: but your tumid assertions 
transcend our sober instructions! “ And I 
would, of course, ye bad attained to kingship, 
that we also with you might attain to king- 
ship!” 

N.B. BaotAevoas in all three places means 
not to reign, but to become kings. The particle 
(ye), which only intensifies the word pre- 
ceding it when that word is intensifiable, here 
throws a strong light upon the whole contents 
of the wish expressed. It may possibly mean 
“ay, and I would that.” 

Apart from us Paul and Apollos: a glance of 
rebuke at the Petrine and Christine parties. 
This lofty climax of refined irony, with its 
“ of course,” is calculated to put to shame the 
egotism of cliques. The underlying thought is, 
‘ As apart from us you Corinthians would never 
have been brought within possible reach of 
the Messianic royalty, so if you ever come to 
sit on thrones in the future kingdom, neither 
will ¢4at high privilege be accorded to you 
apart from us.’ Possibly a passing wish for 
the advent of that blessed enthronement is 
here denoted: at any rate, a latent rebuke is 
implied to the following effect: ‘In so bear- 
ing the cross as to be fit to wear the crown, 
we and you, O Corinthians, are on an equality, 
on the same low level of humble endurance ! 
but in eagerness to wear the crown without 
bearing the cross, you are far ahead of us: 
We are nowhere in the race! your sectarian 
egotism seizes beforehand what should come 
alike to us and to you when it is duc. If 
we and you hope in the Church triumphant 
to be united in saintly royalty, we must in 
the Church militant be united in saintly 
humility.’ 


9. Connection is: ‘I would ye had got 
to be kings, of course, that we too with you 
might come to be kings, for our Apostolic 
spies in this state of humiliation is far 

enviable.’ Of the passionately uttered 


wish of ver. 8 the serious irony passes into a 
mournful gravity, and its reverse side presents 
a startling picture, evidently drawn from the 
writer’s own bitter experience, of the cruel 
hardships and inhuman insults to which the 
Apostles, as expounders of a new religion, 
were subjected. “For methinks God ex- 
hibited us Apostles (the genus) in the light of 
last and least (anarthrous predicate), Le. to 
be the very hem of human society, as men to 
outward view stamped with the signature of 
death, seeing that we became inthe course of 
our ministerial labours a spectacle to the 
whole world, both to angels and to men.” 
As appointed to death: Tertullian explains 
veluti bestiarios, “as criminals doomed to 
fight with wild beasts” in the amphitheatre. 
This view is thought by some too contracted : 
it is vivid however, and may be the correct 
one, as it seems to suggest the word “ spec- 
tacle” in the next verse. “Ors.—demonstrative 
use, not causal: Cf. Luke vii. 47. It serves 
to substantiate the foregoing statement. 

There is nothing figurative in this last 
clause, as Baur maintains. St. Paul is 
quite serious in affirming that the Apostles 
are actors on the world’s stage, while in 
the drama of their fortunes men and angels 
are the spectators. The inhabitants of 
heaven and of earth do gaze upon the 
tragedy of Christian sufferings. “Of men,” 
says Theodoret, “some scoff and exult, 
others pity, but are unable to succour.” 
“ Koth angels and men” is the right rendering, 
because of the article before xcécpo. 


10. How different are the estimates formed 
of us and of you! ‘“ We—fools”’ (in the eyes 
of the world), “ you—qise” (in the opinion of 
yourselves and others): we—fools because of 
Christ, for we hold forth the derided argument 
of the cross: you—sagacious in Christ: how 
enlightened are you in the circle of Christian 
knowledge! you even antedate the Parousia, 
assert the kingship, claim the inheritance! 
We—weak: (see ii. 3) “In weakness and in 
trembling I appeared before you” from 
Athens, is an instance of this. istrusting 
human agency the apostles look upward to 
the power of God for enforcing and bringing 
home their own simple argument of the cross, 
at least in the founding of a church. “ You 
in high repute, we without honour!” 
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1t Even unto this present hour 
we both hunger, and thirst, and are 
naked, and are buffeted, and have no 
certain dwelling-place ; 


eActs20. 12 % And labour, working with our 
1 Thes. 2. Own hands: being reviled, we bless ; 
Are nee being persecuted, we suffer it : 

“Mat.s 13 ‘Being defamed, we intreat: 
44- 


we are made as the filth of the world, 
and are the offscouring of all things 
unto this day. 


11. “Up to the present hour” all along 
what has been the condition of the Apostles 
in general? Simply ignominious: “we both 
hunger and thirst and go soant of raiment 
(ill-clad) and are beaten with fists (Acts 
Xxili, 2), and are unsettled in abode, 
and we toil hard, working with our own 
hands.” The world’s own treatment have 
we got from a stolid and cruel world, 
that cannot discern any self-denial in our 
calm endurance of its insolence nor any 
nobility in our rendering good for its evil. 
This meekness of suffering and retaliation 
of charity has been our rule: for “abused 
we give good words, persecuted we endure, 
reviled we entreat,” (or “speak to the heart 
kindly,” rapa in composition used objectively ). 
The above description of Christ-like de- 
meanour is made emphatic by vivid contrasts 
and asyndetons. Whether St. Paul here 
calls to mind the words of our Lord, Matt. v. 
44, Luce. vi. 27, which he would know by 
tradition, isuncertain: at any rate, the moral 
tone of them breathes through this -passaze. 


13. “The world's offscourings.” The 
Apostles are described as though the world of 
men had been cleansed all round from its 
defilements, and they themselves were the 
scum and filth of the world’s cleansings. The 
word itself denotes the refuse that lies around 
a thing that has been scoured, purgamenta ; 
no allusion to“ piacular victims.” Sometimes, 
however, our idea of guilt or moral filth at- 
tached to the word zwepinua, literally “ parings 
round, peelings, filings, rubbish.” “ Become 
thou our peripsema ” was at Athens a formula 
addressed to human scapegoats, before they 
were pitched into the sea, in times of famine 
or plague, Schol. Arist. Plutus, 456. The 
noun being singular, full sense is, “Of all 
things the collective rubbish” or “sum of 
sweepings.” 


14. The rapids of invective subside into 
the gentle current of fatherly counsel. Casti- 
gation becomes admonition. ‘The authorita- 
tive qwe is replaced by the affectionate J. 
The drift is, take the foregoing censure not 


I. CORINTHIANS, IV. 


[v. rr—17. 


14 I write not these things to 
shame you, but as my beloved sons [ 
warn you. 

15 For though ye have ten thou- 
sand instructers in Christ, yet have 
ye not many fathers: for in Christ 
Jesus I have begotten you through 
the gospel. 

16 Wherefore I beseech you, be 
ye followers of me. 

17 For this cause have I sent 


as a reprimand putting to shame, but as a 
remonstrance from your spiritual father, 
whom ye ought to copy, and for this end I 
have sent Timothy to you, v.17. But—this 
by way of warning to such as are inflated with 
party conceit—I hope soon to come in 
person: must I come chastising or consoling ? 
That rests with you. “Not by way of 
shaming you do I write thus.” “I admonish: ” 
the Aindly tone of this admonition lies not in 
the verb itself, but in the surroundings. 


15. For though ye have .. .] Render and 
explain: “For (justifying the phrase ‘ children 
beloved’) if you should have ten thousand 
tutors in Christ, still not many fathers” 
will ye have. Not “if ye have’ in the pre- 
sent, but “should ye have” in the future: 
this form of the protasis makes it best to 
supply a future (eéere) in the apodosis. 

The word pedagogues (who, in most cases 
slaves, were charged with constant attendance 
on boys till these came of age) here denotes in 
a figure the /ater workers in the church of 
Corinth. Of this church St. Paul has been 
termed the founder, his successors the after- 
builders, hethe planter, they the waterers or 
gardeners : now he is the father,they the tutors. 
The Apostle here merely wishes to remind his 
readers of his own paternal rights, which can 
never be invalidated by subsequent labourers 
in the same field. We may observe “tutors 
in Christ,” but “father in Cérist Jesus: Lea 
host of tutors ye may have inthe sphere of 
knowing about Christ, but into the life of 
knowing Christ as Saviour, none but J begot 
you by my preaching of the Gospel. “J” 
here emphatic: mine was a moral begetting 
unto salvation; this took place once for all; 
teachers after me are not spiritual fathers 
but tutors or educators in the faith which { 
sowed. 


16. Wherefore I beseech you.| Render “TI 
appeal to you therefore.” Sceing I am 
father in the faith to vou, I appeal to your 
feelings. The original word sometimes means 
“TI call to my side” with a view to exhort 
or encourage, sometimes ‘I call or speak 


@ Acts 19. 
ai. 


v. 18—21.] 


unto you Timotheus, who is my be- 
loved son, and faithful in the Loa 
who shall bring you into remembrance 
of my ways which be in Christ, as I 
teach every where in every church. 

18 Now some are puffed up, as 
thouzh I would not come to you. 

19 *But 1 will come to you 


to the heart of another,” ‘‘I appeal to his 


higher self.” 

Be ye followers of me.) Rather “Show 
yourselves,” or “prove ye imitators of 
me:” “me” unemphatic, not ‘of me’ but ‘of 
me.’ Fullsenseis: Translate into your own 
lives what you have beard from me or seen 
of me. Engraft into your hearts and ways— 
assimilate my teachings and my practice with 
the docility of simple-minded children, dis- 
carding all self-assertiveness which inflates into 
sectarianism. Imitators: “Teachers turn out 
their pupils copies and reproductions of 
themselves.” Xen. Mem. 1. 6. 3. 


17. For this cause.| With this end in view, 
that you may be induced to make me your 
model in humility, I sent unto you Timotheus. 
He had already set out, but was not to reach 
Corinth till after the arrival of this Epistle 
(1 Cor. xvi. 10). It seems that this letter was 
sent by ship across the A‘gean, while Timothy 
went round by Jand to Corinth. Paul send- 
ing Timothy to the Corinthians is a father 
sending to his children one who is their 
brother, being his own son in the faith, 
specially dear and faithful. It seems almost 
certain, from a comparison of vv. 14-17, that 
Timothy was a convert made by S. Paul. 

in the Lord| merely shews that the pater- 
nal and filial correlation is spiritual, not 
natural. “Shall remind you” (gentle word 
of rebuke) of my ways of life—those that are 
in the service of Christ: i.e. shall represent 
to you my official conduct as it is seen in my 
invariable method of teaching, which every- 
where bears the same stamp. 


18,19, 20. Now some are puffed as though 
I would not come to you ....) Render :— 
“As if, however, I were not ooming to 
see you, some got puffed up” on this 
assumption: “oome however I shall 
quickly to see you, if the Lord will, 
and shall take knowledge (by spiritual 
discernment) not of the argument of them 
which are puffed up, but of the power.” 

Got puffed up. Not as A. V. “are 
pufied up.” but “became inflated.” The 
Aorist indicates, not the existing state of 
self-inflation, but its rise and origin: the 
assumption that the Apostle was not coming 
to face them again is clearly described here 


New Test. —Vow Il. 
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know, not the speech of them which ~ 
are puffed up, but the power. 

20 For the kingdom of God js not 
in word, but in power. 

21 What will ye? shall I come 
unto you with a rod, or in love, and 
in the spirit of meekness ? 


as the exciting cause of their self-infla- 
tion. St. Paul’s words expanded will then 
mean, The assumption that I was not coming 
to visit you (mpds tuas = “to face you”) 
proved to vou an occasion for swe ling into 
sectarian exclusiveness, and fcr mooting in- 
vidious comparisons between Pauline and 
Apolloite methods, till you began to weave a 
woof of philosophy into the warp of Chris- 
tianity and to interlace the two wisdoms, 
which are to each other intellectually irre- 
levant, the one soaring, the other creeping, 
and morally antagonistic, the one leading to 
humility, the other to pride. By this con- 
tentious spirit and dialectic conceit you al- 
lowed yourselves to get puffed uP, cause 
you thought that I, who first came before you 
in much fear and trembling, had not courage 
to return to Corinth and confront you. and 
that therefore you were masters of the situa- 
tion and might please yourselves. But you 
were mistaken, “for come I will, and that 
soon, to confront you; and then I shall take 
knowledge (spiritual cognisance), not of the 
logic of such as are swollen with intellectual 
arrogance, that indeed shall pass unnoticed, 
but of their power,even of that moral power of 
working for God and for the advancement of 
His Kingdom, which wells forth from the 
human spirit, as it is vivified by the divine, and 
is therefore a human power divine. For the 
Kingdom of God standeth not in dry dialectic 
or barren argument (Ady), but in living 
power. The Kingdom of God hardly in 
ethical sense here = the Christian Community 
in progress, but rather the Messianic King- 
dom (see above v. 8), as it shall be revealed 
in its establishment of glory after the Parousia 
and the resurrection of the saints. Members 
of this future kingdom-in-possession are the 
“few chosen” out of the “ many called,” even 
such as “believe unto righteousness,” the 
honest of heart and steadfast in faith and holy 
in life. 


21. What will ye? shall I come unto you 
with arod or in love?| Render “Whioh do 
ye choose, with a rod that I come or in 
lovet” Not as in A. V. “ what will ye?” 
For clearly the sense is: (ri = mérepoyv) 
“which alternative do ye prefer?” S. Paul 
fears the first and wishes the second. The 
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shortly, ‘if the Lord will, and will ee 
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structure of this sentence ought to banish 
the so-called deliberative use of the sub- 
junctive mood. For that iva omitted compare 
Macbeth, “‘ Go did thy mistress, when my drink 
is ready, she strike upon the bell.” Literally 
“in arod.” No Hebraism; common Greek 
idiom. The right sense is “come with a rod 
about me ;” possibly, “come in the circle and 
flourish of a rod wielded.” The éy denotes 
distinguishing accompaniment or circum- 
stance: Vergil “ horridus é# jaculis.” For this 
elliptical use of the preposition see Heb. v. 7. 
owe é€x Gavarov, where some have erred, 
rendering “to bring safe out of death,” 
whereas the true idea is, “‘to keep safe out of 
(the reach of) death.” 


Spirit of meekness not equivalent to “ gentle 
spirit:” the term spirit should not be taken 


I. CORINTHIANS. V. 


[v. r—2, 


in the vague sense of mood or moral tone: it 
seems in N.T. to denote the outcome in men 
either of the good Spirit of God or of the 
bad spirit of Satan: e.g. “spirit of delusion.” 
Here “spirit of gentleness” is a living effect 
called by the name of its living first cause, the 
Holy Spirit. It is in fact one of many divine 
outflows, that fills with light and power a 
corresponding nature or faculty in the human 
spirit. Meyer has a good comment on this 
text, too long to quote here: he thus con- 
cludes his note, “ Observe that the Apostolic 
rod of discipline too is wielded in the power 
of the Holy Spirit, so that the selfsame Spirit 
works as a spirit of gentleness and of cor- 
rective severity (Chrysostom).” The legiti- 
mate inference is: all that is truly good in 
men has its ultimate spring in God; all that 
is evil comes originally from the devil. 


CHAPTER V. 


I Zhe incestuous person 6 ts cause rather of 
shame unto them, than of rejoicing. 7 The 
old leaven ts to be purged out. 10 Heinous 
offenders are to be shunned and avoided, 


T is reported commonly that there 
is fornication among you, and 


CwHap. V. The chastisement of sectarian 
arrogance with spiritual ambitiousness is 
concluded. The notorious offender in the 
church now comes to view: St. Paul reproves 
the scandal, and gives apostolic judgment. 


1. It is reported commonly.) Render :— 
Absolutely there is reported (to be) 
among you fornication, and such fornication 
&s (is) not even among the Gentiles, that one 
should have his father’s wife.” 

N.B. Here the word 6Aws does not mean 
“altogether,” as some, nor “in general,” as 
others; for it does not in any way qualify 
what follcws, “there is reported ;” rather it 
has to do with the mind of the speaker, and 
is elliptical, meaning in full, “On all grounds 
I am assured that,” 1. e. “absolutely,” see 
Vl. 7, OAws Arrnyua, “ absolutely a defeat.” 

The dove with the infinitive gives a general 
definition of the sucd, i. e. “ of so gross a kind 
as for one to have,” or with A. V. “that one 
should have.” Some quite erroneously “ that 
one Aas.” This general definition is in per- 
fect keeping with the apostles wonted deli- 
cacy: the specific allusion to the unchaste 
person cnmes out in the known circum- 
stances of the case. Perhaps more in ac- 
cordance with the order of the words and 
with the absence of the article before ‘“ wife” 
would be the rendering, “That for wife, any- 


such fornication as is not so much as 
named among the Gentiles, that one 
should have his father’s wife. 

2 And ye are puffed up, and have 
not rather mourned, that he that hath 
done this deed might be taken away 
from among you. 


one should have his father’s” (wife). 
Compare 1 Tim. iii. 6, els xpipa éuréon rov 
diaBdAov, “ fall into judgment—the devil's.” 
According to the rendering of A. V. rq 
should rather precede yuvyaixa; see Mark 
vi. 18. 


2. With indignation. “ And (in the face 
of this scandal) are ye (members of the same 
church of which 4e is a member) stil] puffed 
up, and did ye not rather (when ye heard 
of the scandal) go into mourning (aorist), 
that so he who did this deed may be 
taken away from among you?” The 
manifestation of a felt sorrow was not only 
your duty, but a measure calculated to draw 
general attention to the scandal, and so cause 
the expulsion of the criminal by the Church 
in assembly. 

have not rather mourned.) A.V. is too 
vague: for the aorist denotes (1) a time re- 
garded as definite, (2) the expression of felt 
sorrow. This verb is often used in our sense 
of mourning. Asch. Coeph. 173, mevOnoas 
Tptxi means “to assume mourning with clipt 
hair.” Two centuries after this epistle Origen 
used revOety in the same sense in connection 
with the same class of offenders: in his day also 
this outward exhibition of inwvard compunc- 
tion for licentious conduct within the Church 
was customarv. “The Christians mourn as 


J Col. 2. 
5- 
1Or 


deter- 
mesned. 


v. 3—4.! 


3 “For I verily, as absent in body, 
but present in spirit, have ' judged 


I. CORINTHIANS. V. 


concerning him that hath so done this 
deed, 


already, as though I were present, 


dead (ws vexpovs mevOovcw) those who have 
been overcome by licentiousness or any other 
flagrant lust; and after a while, when these 
have given proof of reform, they restore them 
to the standing of catechumens, receiving them 
once more even as risen from the dead.” The 
conspicuous lack of the like discipline in our 
own Church of the present day is a thing to 
be lamented : see Commination Service. 

N.B. The conjunction that (iva) here 
does not signify “in order that he might 
be removed ;” for it does not imply aim or 
design on the part of the mourners, but a 
probable effect of the manifested grief, a result 
contemplated by the Apostle as likely to er.sue 
from the exhibition of heartfelt sorrow. This 
use of iva differs from the fal or telic and 
from the definitive use: it may be termed the 
subjectively echatic, or that of contemplated 
effect. Many instances of this in N. T.: one 
in Rom. xi. 11, “ Did they stumble that they 
should fall ?” 

The sense of the whole verse is, “ When 
you heard of the scandal, instead of con- 
tinuing to be inflated with your spiritual 
arrogance or intellectual exclusiveness, you 
should have humbled yourselves by mourning 
for the grievous dsmage and defeat sustained 
by the Church: this was your duty, and it 
was likewise a measure well calculated to 
briny about the removal of the scandal by the 
public exclusion of the criminal.” 


For I-verily . ..] This verse justifies the 
demonstration of general grief with its con- 
templated effect of expelling the moral plague. 
Render. and explain: This ye should have 
done, “for I (év=while you were blinded by 
conceit to a true sense of your position) bein g 
absent in the body yet present in the 
spirit, have already decided, as being 
present, conoerning him who has thus 
perpetrated the deed, in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ (you being assembled 
and my spirit with the power of our 
Lord Jesus Christ) to deliver suoh a 
one”—My before ‘ spirit’ is emphatic. 

In the above rendering the words I have 
decided as being present to deliver shew that 
this extradition of the sinner to Satan was 
an act, not of the assembly without the 
Apostle. but of the Apostle with the assembly, 
and of him present in his spirit. “ As if TI 
avere present in the body,” is the common 
explanation, but it fails to meet the diction. 
It appears from this and from other texts 
that St. Paul’s own spirit. illumined, as it un- 
questionably was, and vivilied by the divine, 


4 Inthe name of our Lord Jesus 


must have been endowed on certain occasions 
with a more than ordinary insight into the 
state of a Church at a distance. How other- 
wise is Col. ii. 5 to be explained, “In the 
spirit I am with you, rejoicing and contem- 
plating (or looking at) your order.” He 
writes as if he then discerned their rank and 
file. This spiritual intuitiveness and affinity 
and power of presence would be intensified 
in assemblies of the Church met together in 
His name, who has guaranteed His own 
Presence in assemblies thus sanctified. We 
may infer then that St. Paul could on occa- 
sions exercise this spiritual gift of super- 
natural immediate intuition, even as our Lord 
on earth in His own greater measure did, 
when He saw Nathaniel afar off under the 
fig-tree, and read his character, John 1. 51. 
The prophets also of the Old Testament had 
this yift, e.g. Elisha said to Gehazi, ‘‘ Went 
not my spirit with thee!” Why not St. 
Paul? 

In the structure of these verses, 4 and 5, 
the apostolic sentence of the awful extradi- 
tion as if unwilling to fall, trembles in sus- 
pense and not till after several lingering 
clauses does it descend, and then with solemn 
emphasis (see Bengel). ‘I he exact connec- 
tion of these clauses is not easy to see: of 
the four ways, probably the best is to take 
“in the name of our Lord” with “ to de- 
liver,” and then to annex the words “ with 
the power of our Lord” to the words 
“ gathered together . . . my spirit.” “* With 
the power” does not denote the spirit of the 
Apostle clothed with the authority of Christ, 
as some: that would require éey rather than 
ovyv: while ¢v duyduec is a common phrase in 
N. T. this is the only place in which ovy ry 
duvipec Occurs: and this avy prefixed to the 
articled Svviper makes it probable that the 
word power (not = authority, nor=potestas, 
but potentia) is here a third element in the 
assembly superadded to the you and my spirit: 
so that the precise meaning will be, “there 
having been gathered together you and my 
spirit with the (associated) power of our 
Lord Jesus”; associated, that is, to give 
effect to the sentence executed in the unseen 
world and to restrict the hand of Satan to 
bodily punishment. It should be observed 
that this is a decision, as appears on the very 
face of its wording, not levelled straizht at 
the offender himself, but one suspended ix 
terrorem over all oflenders of his class. This 
is all but certain from the form (1) “I have 
decided ” (2) ‘to deliver (not #4is man but) 
such an one,” i.e. any ofiender of this stamp. 
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Christ, when ye are gathered together, 
and my spirit, with the power of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, 


5 £ To deliver such an one unto 


I. CORINTHIANS. V. 


[v. 5—6. 


Satan for the destruction of the flesh, 
that the spirit may be saved in the 
day of the Lord Jesus. 


6 Your glorying is not good. 


Nor are the preceding words “ him who has 

rpetrated this deed” adverse to this view, 
inasmuch as no doubt in the march of the 
several clauses, which hold in suspense the 
judicial sentence, the Apostle’s mind relented 
from him into such an one, and what began 
with the special ended with the general. 
What St. Paul for the present desires is the 
simple excommunication of the notorious 
offender: this, we know, was actually per- 
formed by a majority of the Church assem- 
bled (2 Cor. ii. 6), and that with happy results ; 
for the man repented and was reinstated. 

The simple excommunication of ver. 2 could 
be performed by the assembled Church, and 
its members are exhorted in ver. 13 to exer- 
cise this right. It seems to have been an ex- 
clusion “ not from the mystical Church, nor 
clean from the visible, but only from fellow- 
ship in the visible in holy duties,” Hooker, 
B. iii. ch. i. 13. The extradition to Satan, 
which accompanied the graver and compound 
excommunication, was an act reserved for 
the plenary authority of an apostle, as appears 
from this text andfrom 1 Tim.i.20. Water- 
land (on ‘ Fundamentals,’ c. iv. vol. iii. p. 460) 
defines this more extreme penalty as a reduc- 
tion of the sinner “to the state of a heathen, 
accompanied with the authoritative infliction 
of bodily disease and death.” And death, no 
doubt, was inflicted in the case of Ananias 
and Sapphira, whereas disease only was in- 
tended in this instance of the unchaste cul- 
prit. This is clear from the right view of 
this verse 5: but it is equally clear that the 
Corinthian criminal would by the act of ex- 
tradition have been reduced, not merely to 
the state of a heathen, as Waterland says, 
but to a state (for the time being) worse than 
that. For his lot would have been not only 
exclusion from the hallowed circle of the 
ecclesia into the outer cosmos or permitted 
domain of the devil, but such exclusion ac- 
companied with a special extradition from the 
government of the Church into the sphere of 
Satan’s power and malice, for destruction of 
the sinful carnal nature by means of grievous 
bodily affliction. This is what Augustine calls 
the “severe mercy of divine discipline.” 

We should bear in mind that in this greater 
excommunicaticn cf a wilful sinner, Satan, 
the ruler indeed cf this cosmos, yet now after 
the resurrection a ruler subordinated to the 
control of the ascended Son of man, was ein- 
ployed as a scourge of God under the authio- 
rity of Christ: whose great Name is therefore 
invoked by His Apostle in the full presence 


of the Church assembled, and His new 
“‘ power in heaven and in earth” is associated 
to the assembly and to the Apostle’s spsrit 
which is there present; associated thereunto 
in order to keep Satan’s marring hand within 
due limits, Jest from the body it should be 
put forth upon the spirit also. Under these 
restrictions the enemy of mankind was simply 
used (1) as a willing tool or instrument in 
smiting the body of the offender, (2) as an 
unwilling agent in helping to slay through 
the sorely smitten body the revived sinful 
lusts of the old Adam. 


5. for the destruction of the flesh.| i.e. for 
bringing about the mortification of the carnal 
affections and lusts. Flesh is a word often 
used to denote that principle of sin in human 
nature which ever strives against the fulhl- 
ment of the divine law. In this instance of 
the Corinthian culprit the lawless tendency 
runs out on the lines of licentiousness. This 
licentiousness finds expression and takes 
effect in the material flesh, and so the 
ethical is designated by the physical; the un- 
seen motions of sin are called by the name 
of that which is the visible vehicle of their 
manifestations. Similarly, but with a far 
different application of the term, in the famous 
text ‘The Word became flesh,” the unseen 
human soul and spirit are truly in the back- 
ground of the (sinless) flesh of the Incar- 
nate Son. The preposition for (eis) here 
rather points to contemplated result, not to 
the exclusion of design, if peradventure the 
man’s carnal nature may be drained of its 
energy of sinful life by the pains of the bodily 
distemper, thereby making true repentance 
possible for the sufferer, and possible precisely 
in the degree in which the old man dies in 
him. 


that the spirit may be saved.| The soul 
of the offender is not specified here, because, 
being the seat of the will, it is desizned in 
God’s corrective mercy (by means of repent- 
ance made feasible through physical affliction) 
to receive a new determination of its will to- 
wards the spiritual nature. The man's spirit 
Satan is therefore not permitted to touch, 
because, being akin to the divine essence 
(“ that which is born of the Spirit is spirit ”) 
it is the receptacle and shrine of the principle 
of faith, and is that nature which 1s imme~ 
diately actuated by the Holy Ghost. Of 
course, the salvation of the spirit here speci- 
fied involves that of the soul and body too 
(this the Corinthian hearers of the 15th 


v. 7-] I. CORINTHIANS. V. 277 
*Gal.s-> Know ye not that “a little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump ? 


7 Purge out therefore the old 


leaven, that ye may be a new lump, as 
ye are unleavened. For even Christ 


our passover 'is sacrificed for us : dlgg 


slain. 


chapter would readily understand), inas- 
much as the self-determination of the soul 
from the flesh unto the spirit draws along 
with the soul the body also, and thus the 
body, in itself adiaphoron or indifferent, be- 
comes salvable because it has ceased to be a 
Capa rns aapxos or body controlled by the 
principle of sin. In sum, it appears that 
Satan’s permitted affliction of the physical 
body is designed to effect the destruction of 
the ethical flesh, and this result is designed 
again to make feasible true repentance, in 
order that the whole man in his triple nature 
may in the end escape “the everlasting de- 
struction” and be finally saved with the 
Messianic salvation. The Messianic salva- 
tion denotes that complete salvation which is 
to be accorded to the ecclesia, redeemed out 
of the cosos, at the Parousia and resurrec- 
tion of the just. 


6. your glorying is not good.| Kavynua. 
Surely not materies gloriandi, as Meyer (who 
quotes Rom. iv. 2, where the word may mean 
“ ground of boasting,” but the idea of ground 
lies solely in the context: there it is the 
circumstantial combined with the essential 
sense of the word), but rather g/oriatio, as 
Bengel, who however might have added facta. 
Here xavynpa is something more concrete 
than xavynous: for what Oédnows (Hebr. ii. 
4) “willing in process” is to OéAnpa “ de- 
terminate or declared will,’ what xnpufcs 
“ preaching in process” is to xjpuypa “ preach- 
ment” (never in propriety “the thing 
preached,” even dca rns pwpias rou Knpvypa- 
ros may signify “ by the preachment of the 
world’s folly”), what xpiow “judicial pro- 
cess” is to xpiva “judicial sentence pro- 
nounced,” what Barricpis “the rite in 
process ” is to Bamriopa “ the rite completed,” 
not “ that which is baptized ””—that is cavynous 
to xavynpua: this last word means “ boasting 
uttered :” here it signifies “ overt boasting,” 
“ palpable glorying.” This true idea of the 
word is just what is here required by the 
antecedent context. 

Explanation in full: “Not comely,” “ not 
seemly "—no /itotes, as some—‘“not well- 
timed is your attitude of boasting!” Is this 
a time to parade your lofty privileges of 
saintly kingship or to flaunt and flourish 
your Christian wisdom embroidered with 
worldly philosophy, when this scandal of the 
church stares you in the face? Theological 
pomp exhibited in the midst of a moral 
plague begun? Mourning, not boasting, 
should have been your attitude; deep con- 


trition and self-humiliation, in order to check 
the spread of this moral miasma, for this fla- 
grant relapse into heathen vices is a thing 
infectious. ‘“ Know ye not that a little leaven 
leaveneth by degrees all the mass of 
dough?” The position of the article de- 
mands this rendering : see Matt. xiii., “ until 
it was leavened entire” or “all through.” 
Purge out at once (aorist imper.) from 
the Christian community the old leaven of 
Pagan fornication and all uncleanness. Elimi- 
nate from the church this vicious ferment: 
stamp out the several sparks ere they gather 
into asolid fame. ‘This residuum of heathen 
habits must be expelled, and that forthwith. 
The Jews, on the day before the Passover, 
were very strict in removing all leaven from 
their Jouses: see Exod. xii. 15 and notes 
there. 

N.B. Zuyn, fr. (éw, fervimentum or fermen- 
tum = leaven, Fr. levain, Lat. levare; a lump 
of sovr dough mixed with a bigger lump of 
fresh dough: its properties, to disturb, to 
puff up, to penetrate, to assimilate, to give 
character. The Anzlo-Saxon dough = “ wet- 
ted” or “ moistened "= farina aqua imbuta. 


7. Purge out therefore the old leaven.] 
The meaning of this clause is (not as Chry- 
sostum, Estius, and others, “ Exclude from 
your community the unchaste one "—that spe- 
cific order is given in ver. 13, but) “Purge 
out the carnal habits of your old unconverted 
state, which after long repression are begin- 
ning to break out afresh, as indeed has been 
made conspicuous to the outer cosmos from 
the publicity of this case of immorality, a 
siznal symptom of the corruption festering 
under the surface. Clear out this old leaven, 
before it vitiate the rest of the lump; that so 
ye may be a fresh-kneaded mass, a new mix- 
ture (pupapa) of pure meal and sweet water, 
without any alloy of sour dough. Figure 
apart, ‘that ye may be and continue to be a 
morally new community, disinfected of vice 
and disleavened of overt sin.’ 


as ye are unleavened.| i.e. in strict keep- 
ing with your normal and proper state of 
unleaven: live in harmony with your ethical 
status, which is a position of complete aliena- 
tion and separation from all manner of profli- 
acy. 
: This leaven of vice must be at once purged 
out of the “lump” of the church—why? 
Because the Feast of the true Passover has 
already commenced! The real Paschal 
Lamb was slain in Christ! What? Leaven 
in dough was there ever, when the Jams of 
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[v. 8—r1. 


ior ely 8 Therefore let us keep 'the feast, covetous, or extortioners, or with 


not with old leaven, neither with the 
leaven of malice and wickedness ; 
but with the unleavened bread of 
sincerity and truth. 

g I wrote unto you in an epistle 
not to company with fornicators : 

10 Yet not altogether with the 
fornicators of this world, or with the 


idolaters; for then must ye needs 
go out of the world. 

1r1 But now I have written unto 
you not to keep company, if any man, 
that is called a brother be a fornicator, 
or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, 
or a drunkard, or an extortioner ; 
with such an one no not to eat. 


the law was slain? Impossible! Immorality 
in the Church of Christ now that the Lamb 
of God has been sacrificed? Impossible! 
That this Lamb of God was slain, when He 
was slain, is an actual fact (xat; unless it sig- 
nify here “also” = “ besides” or “ more= 
over”): wherefore in the wake of this great 
fact let us keep festival accordingly : if the 
divine antitype of the legal lamb has been 
slain, let not the moral antitype of the legal 
leaven be readmitted into the House of God; 
but rather lect us keep the feast, not indeed 
that material feast of seven days on cakes un- 
leavened, but the spiritual feast perpetual of a 
good conscience unsullied of any vice and 
ever cheered by a lively hope of the coming 
Messianic joys that are ‘unseen, unheard, 
unimagined ” (ch. il. 9). 

Not with old leaven.| ‘“‘ Judaismi et Ethni- 
cismi,” Bengel. Rather Ethnicismi alone. 
Mnde, not pre, serves to turn round the coin 
of two sides, and after the obverse of “ old 
leaven” or heathen vice in general, to pre- 
sent to view on the reverse the special vices 
of malice and of wickedness. These are 
genitives of apposition or identity, that specific 
moral leaven which is “malice” and that 
which is “wickedness.” Malice = evil dis- 
position or bad nature : wickedness = the same 
translated into life, ‘active wickedness.” 
This idea of industry in arc | lies in the 
etymon of sroynpds, one who Is full of trouble 
to others. 

‘But with the unleaven or leavenless 
elements of unsullied moral purity and of 
truth.” On eiducpiveca see Plato Phileb. 
p- 53 a; where the whitest of whites is defined 
to be that which is most pure from admixture 
and most unsullied. 

This allegory of the leaven occurring so 
soon after the Apostolic menace of the greater 
excommunication may have been suggested 
to S. Paul from Exod. xii. 19, ‘“ Whosoever 
eateth that which is leavened, that soul shall 
be cut off from the congregation of Israel.” 
If this true, it cannot be said that the 
insertion of this allegory in itself makes it 
ab mcae that St. Paul wrote this letter just 

fore the Jewish Passover. 


9. Citation and elucidation of a passage in 


some earlier letter, which St. Paul’s enemies 
in Corinth had misinterpreted. “I wrote 
in the Epistle”; clearly an allusion to some 
former letter. “I did write (€ypaya):” epis- 
tolary aorist out of place here. 


10. Yet not altogether.) Render, “Not 
absolutely with the fornicators of this 
qorld ;” “1 do not mean absolutely with:” 
compare elliptical use of 6A\ws inverse 1. Sense 
is, | wrote to you in the letter not to compan 
with fornicators in general, not (I mean 
unexceptionally, so as to include in the pro= 
hibition the fornicators of this world, or 
the covetous and extortioners of this world, 
or the idolaters of this world, since ye must 
needs in that case go out of the world. 
In the thrice-uttered phrase “ of this world” 
avorld is issued in ethical sense and denotes 
the outside heathen: in the phrase “out of 
the world” world is used in the physical 
sense: migrate to another planet. 


for then must ye needs.| Read adeirere 
and render “Sinoe ye had need in that 
case:” ye had need =“ ye would now have 
need :” compare éxpny, “it were right.” 

Covetous,| TlAeovéxrns, one who is eager to 
have more than his fair share or more than by 
right belongs to him: a greedy grasper: 
covetous is a good word for it, if by covetousness 
is understood a selfish hankering after gain 
of any kind. For this greedy lust of lawless 
Aaving runs out on more lines than one: it 
is a moral monster of several tentacles: like 
the cuttle-fish, it puts forth many feelers 
armed with suckers. Avarice ig a branch 
only of the root covetousness. Sometimes 
this pleonexy, or “amor sceleratus babendi,” 
is associated with adultery: but in that case 
it less denotes the Just of impurity than con- 
notes a lawless desire to overreach one’s 
neighbour; for the adulterer defrauds the 
husband in seizing what is the husband’s pro- 
perty. In short, love of pleasure and love of 
money and love of power are but so many 
forms of this unbridled and unhallowed pos- 
sesslveness. 


11, But now I have written to you.|. Nea not 
temporal, but in logical and subjective sense. 
Render :—“ But now you see I wrote to 


v. 12—13.] 


12 For what have I to do to judge 


them also that are without? do not judgeth. 


ye judge them that are within? 
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13 But them that are witnout Gud 
Therefore put away from 
among yourselves that wicked person. 


you not to company with any brother 
so named who may bea fornicator,” &c.: 
i. e. not to consort with any one bearing the 
name of Christian who may be given to such 
vices. I wrote to you—clearly, in my former 
epistle which you misunderstood. 

The term idolater as applied to a “ brother ” 
must here denote one who partook of sacri- 
fices offered to idols, not one who offered 
sacrifice. ‘“No, not to eat with,” ¢.¢. to sit 
at the same table. No allusion to agape, or 
to the Lord’s Supper. The prohibition is 
from all social intercourse with drethren who 
practise heathen vices, inasmuch as convivial 
fellowship with such men fosters evil com- 
munications, and “evil communications cor- 
rupt good manners.” 


12. For what have I to do.| Render:— 
“For what does it concern me (“me” 
enclitic, not emphatic) to judge them also 
who are outside the pale?” “ The outside ”— 
a designation applied by the Jews to the 
heathen, by Christians to unbelievers. “To 
judge,” i.e. negatively, by exclusion from 
social intercourse. 

“Is it not those who are within the pale, 
not outside, that you judge?” Why should 
you have thought that it concerns me to 


CHAPTER VI. 


3 Zhe Corinthians must not vex their brethren, 
in going to law with them: 6 especially under 
infidels, 9 The unrighteous shal not inherit 
the kingdom of God. 15 Our bodies are the 
members of Christ, 19 and temples of the 


judge by exclusion those profligates who are 
not Christians, when you judge in like manner 
only those who are professing Christians ? 
Argument of the whole is, I wrote to you 
in my former letter not to associate with 
immoral persons, of course I meant with 
immoral members of the Church: this natural 
limitation you should have perceived, be- 
cause you yourselves apply the same prin- 
ciple of exclusive judgment or discretionary 
discipline, not to the outside heathen, but 
to those only who are within the pale. Both 
you and | thus judge men of the ecclesia; 
men of the cosmos are left by both of us 
altke to God's judgment ; all who are beyond 
the hallowed circle He and He alone judgeth. 
(xpives OF xpivet; sense not altered). 


13. Summary order for the excommunica- 
tion, not the extradition, of the immoral 
man. ‘Remove at once (aor. imper.) the 
evildoer out of your own midst,” in which 
you have too long tolerated and harboured 
him, Td» rovnpdy, strong word, often applied 
to Satan himself, e.g. in the Lord’s Prayer, © 
where the context “lead us not into the 
(sphere of) temptation ” (let alone other in- 
ternal reasons) seems to necessitate the ren- 
dering “ the evil one.” 


Holy Ghost. 
Jore be defiled. 


ARE any of you, having a 

matter against another, go to 

law before the unjust, and not before 
the saints? 


16, 17 They must not there 


Cuap. VI. 1-11. Christians should not sue 
one another before heathen tribunals: if there 
must needs be an appeal to law, let a Christian 
arbitrator be appointed to adjust the differ- 
ence: much better than this, however, is to 
disarm litigation altogether by submitting to 
a wrong inflicted. What shall be said of 
those who, instead of taking wrong, dzal 
wrong? Let the Church bear in mind that 
no evil-doers of any description shall have 
any lot in God’s kingdom. St. Paul then, 
just as in ch. v. 7, mitigates his vehement 
corrective with an elevating reminder of the 
lofty moral status into which the converts 
were transplanted in holy baptism. 


1. Dare any...) Fulminat Paulus: flash 


after flash of sarcastic fire and interrogative 
satire. “Deigneth one of you, having a 
matter anent the other party, seek for 
judgment before the unjust?” How 
truly preposterous! What a contradiction: 
to go to law before the lawless! to sue 
for right dealing before wrong-doers! What? 
Deigns any Christian litigant to make an 
appeal by legal process to a heathen tribunal? 
Does he not rather seek for judgment by 
arbitration before Christian umpires, and 
get a dispute of rival claims between saints 
adjusted by such as are saints, — men hallowed 
in the hallowed circle of God’s kinzdom 
and righteousness? Rank treason this to 
the grandeur of their future status in that 
kingdom! Or (the only alternative and 
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2 Do ye not know that the saints 
shall judge the world? and if the 
world shall be judged by you, are ye 
unworthy to judge the smallest mat- 
ters? 

3 Know ye not that we shall judge 


excuse of such derogatory conduct) do ye 
not know (does not your vaunted wisdom in- 
form you, or have ye not comprehended from 
the teaching of Paul or of Apollos the fact of 
the future) that the saints shall judge the 
world? If so, how can the saints ask the 
world to pass judgment upon them, when 
they shall pass judgment upon the world? 
The saints belong not to the cosmos, but, the 
very reverse, the cosmos belongs to them: see 
lil. 22. It is absurd in itself, and it is quite 
alien to the divine idea and counsel, that any 
of you should now appear at their bar, who 
shall some day appear at yours. 

This prohibition of appeal to heathen tri- 
bunals, as Theodoret remarks, is not at 
variance with Rom. xiii. 1... for no resis- 
tance to the ‘‘ powers that be” is here coun- 
selled, only an abstention from seeking legal 
redress in Pagan law courts. 


2. “And if in your presence the 
world is to be judged (present tense of 
destiny), unmeet are ye for judgment- 
seats of the meanest sort?” Are ye not 
good enough to sit as judges in civil causes, 
which by comparison are simply trivial. 

A smart shock of irony runs through 
this argument a majori ad minus. Lofty 
irony too, blendcd with righteous indignation, 
is in most of what follows. “Do ye not 
know”—with serious banter and reiterated 
surprise at such ignorance behind so much 
protession—are ye not acquainted with another 
fact of the future, “that angels we shall 
judge?” Not only the world of men, but a 
higher class of created beings—angels ! 

N.B. ’AyyéAous is unarticled because the 
qualitative idea of the term is made con- 
spicuous. This view postulated by the con- 
text, is better than to say with Bp. Wordsworth 
and Winer that the absence of the article indi- 
cates “ some angels of the whole number :” this 
idea, however true in itself it may be, is not in 
the text, nor may it be thus inferred: compare 
Hebr. ii. 16, where the anarthrous term 
“angels” is contrasted with the anarthrous 
term “seed of Abraham.” Compare also mov 
aodes ; where is wiseman ?—the whole genus. 


3. So far in this interesting passage all has 
been smooth sailing. Rocks and breakers now 
appear: difficult navigation, and much differ- 
ence of opinion. The only safe plan is first 
to analyse the cardinal terms and the particles 
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angels ? how much more things that 
pertain to this life? 

4 If then ye have judgments of 
things pertaining to this life, set them 
to judge who are least esteemed in 
the church. 


too, which are numerous and significant : and 
it is curious to see how the eye-words of one 
sentence, rightly understood, serve to illustrate 
the eye-words of another, and that recip- 
rocally. This is important for the doctrine. 
The grammatical analysis of this intricate 
passage will be found in an Additional Note 
at the end of the chapter. 

As the Authorised Version is somewhat 
loose in rendering these verses, which (it 
should be noted) ring with satire, the follow- 
ing retranslation, with inserted explanations, 
is suggested. Render and explain from ver. 1 
to ver. 12:—“Deigneth any one of you 
(you emphatic), having a matter anent the 
other (party), to seek for judgment 
before the wrong-doers and not before 
the saints? (Are ye so besotted) or do ye 
not know that the saints shall judge the 
world? And if in your presence the 
world isto be judged, unmeet are ye to 
hold judge-courts of the lowest sort? 
Do ye not know that angels we shall 
judge, angels! Speak not of secular 
things! Nay rather (that I may unmask 
your folly by a reductio ad absurdum) if seou- 
lar judge-courts ye should perchanoe 
hold (a measure how unworthy of your kingly 
calling and of your future judicial status !), 
take men of utterly no account in 
the church and set them on the bench! 
(Them, I say, for such nonentities are equal 
to the settlement of such trivialities.) To put 
youto shame I speak it (this last sentence 
serious, not satirical). 80! is there not 
among you (wisemen as you flaunt your- 
selves) not even one wiseman who shall 
be oompetent to arbitrate (give a de- 
cision) on the part of his brother? But 
brother with brother goes to law (which 
is a breach of charity) and sues for judg- 
ment at the barof unbelievers (which is 
preposterous)? Nay, verily (let alone the 
absurd length of appealing to heathen men) 
it isso far quite a defeat to you that you 
have cause for legal judgments be- 
tween yourselves. (The xptyara to be 
taken with ped’ éavray, see verse 6.) Why 
do ye not rather take wrong (than allow 
or give cause for this ratio ultima of legal 
judgment)? Why not submit to being 
defrauded? Nay but (the very reverse, so 
far from taking wrong dealt) you deal 
wrong yourselves, and (what makes it 


Vv. 5—I0. | 


5 I speak to your shame. Is it 
so, that there is not a wise man 
among you? no, not one that shall 
be able to judge between his 
brethren ? 

6 But brother goeth to law with 
brother, and that before the un- 
believers. 

7 Now therefore there is utterly a 
fault among you, because ye go to 
law one with another. Why fo ye 
not rather take wrong? why do ye 
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not rather suffer yourselves to be de- 
frauded ? | 

8 Nay, ye do wrong, and defraud, 
and that your brethren. 

9 Know ye not that the un- 
righteous shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God? Be not deceived : 
neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor 
adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers 
of themselves with mankind, 

10 Nor thieves, nor covetous, nor 


drunkards, nor revilers, nor extor- 


worse) deal wrong to brethren! Is this 
possible? or do ye, with all your boasted 
knowledge, not know that wrong-doers 
(of any sort) shall not inherit God's 
kingdom?” 

In verse 3, “angels we shall judge.” 
Whether these are good or bad angels, 
or both, commentators differ. Meyer and 
Alford say that this noun, without a defining 
epithet, a/ways denotes good angels. This 
statement cannot be correct, as in this verse 
St. Paul, on purpose, leaves ange/s without 
article and without eprthet, in order to make 
conspicuous, not their character, good or bad, 
but their exalted, noble nature. His argue 
ment is clearly ascensive from the world of 
human creatures to the order of angelic 
beings: ‘ye shall hold assizes upon the 
heathen world hereafter; are ye unfit now 
for the most paltry sessions? Nay, much 
higher: not only men, but angels shall come 
under your jurisdiction.” The Apostle might 
indeed have written the “wicked world” and 
“evil ancels:” but such epithets would have 
invalidated his argument. Nay more, from 
the fact that the world, which is to be judged 
in the full presence of the risen saints, will 
consist mainly of unbelievers or apostates, 
who shall have missed the Messianic salvation 
of the Parousia —men, that is, not redeemed 
from the fall—it may be fairly reasoned that 
St. Paul, when he speaks of angels being 
judged, has in his mihi chielly: if not entirely, 
fallen angels, although he does not so desig- 
nate them, because such an epithet would be 
irrelevant and detrimental to his argument. 
In fact, most commentators, from Chrysostom 
down to Bengel, seem to think that fallen 
angels or demons are meant here. The cor- 
rectness of this view will be strengthened 
when we reflect that Satan is designated both 
“ruler of the demons” ( Matt. ix. 34, xi. 24) 
and “ruler of this world” (John xii. 31, 
xiv. 30), and moreover that the demon- 
powers are called (Eph. vi. 12) “the world- 
rulers of this darkness,” doomed themselves 
to be deposed and with the wicked world 


to be judged in the great day by the en- 
throned Son of Man and His seated saints. 
It appears indeed from holy writ, that of 
these once angelic hierarchies different sets 
at different times fell from their principatus, 
some before man’s creation, others after; to 
this latter fall most probably belong ‘the 
sons of God,” or angels of, Gen. vi. 2— 
(consider the rovras and érepas of Jude 7, 
and see S. T. Maitland’s able essay Eruvin, 
Ppp. 125-155); who are now “in bonds of 
darkness, and in the Abyss kept for the 
assize (xpiow) of the great day” (2 Pet. ii. 4). 
Of a different class to these fallen angels is 
the ‘Satan-ruled empire of the air, a power 
that now worketh in the children of dis- 
obedience,” Ephes. it. 2, and “ the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the Seavenly places.” 
Ephes. vi. 12. These demons of different 
dates and manifold ranks, some in the 
heavenlies, some in the atmosphere, some in 
the Abyss (called eight and depth, Rom. 
vill. 39), are termed “angels of the devil” 
(Matt. xxv. 41), and it is probable that Satan 
himself was once an archangel. See Jude 9. 


7. a fault.) j#rrjnpa may here mean a moral 
defeat sustained by the Christian soldier in his 
campaign and spizitual march for the heavenly 
prize of the kingly crown and judicial throne. 
Others make it denote /oss or damage to the 
church, more litigant than militant, in the 
eyes of observant heathendom. 


9. “ Be not deceived :” solemn caution: be 
not misled or caught by Satan’s infatuation 
and world-netting sAav. 


10. Apoc. xii. 9; xx. 8. Inherit the king- 
dom of God.|] The oe kingdom of 
God “prepared from the foundation of the 
world,” of which the alan theocracy enlarged 
into the Gentile ecclesia is but preparatory, 
was announced on the change of name from 
Abram “high father” to Abraham “the 
father of a rnultitude or ancestor of kings and 
of nations;” see Keil On Pentateuch, vol. 1 
Gen. xvii. The mystical Canaan, which was 
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tioners, shall inherit the kingdom of 
God. 

11 And such were some of you: 
but ye are washed, but ye are sancti- 


promised to Abraham and his spiritual seed 
or collective unity of Christ and His Church, 
is in fact the coszos (Rom. iv. 13), the glorified 
and transfigured world of the future. This 
twin world of heaven and of earth (compare 
“thy kingdom come, thy will be done, as in 
heaven, also on earth”) this kingdom of un- 
known dimensions, comprising probably the 
principalities and dominions of the gradually 
subjugated “world rulers in the heavenly 
places,” the saints shall inherit, i. e. shall ‘ bo/d 
in lots, shall possess in jurisdictions and 
governments assigned to them in proportion 
to their faithful service in this life. Comp. 
Dan. xii. 13. “ Thou shalt stand in thy /o¢ in 
the end of the days.” When heaven and 
earth in their present schema or fleeting 
fashion shall pass away and their process of 
redintezration either to what they once were 
or to the idea of the divine archetype shall 
take place, then shall “the kingdom of the 
heavens” become the actual possession of the 
manifested sons of God. This glorified king- 
dom of the blessed Messianic Aeon (hence it 
is called aiwmus) was assigned by God: the 
Father to. His Incarnate Son, as the proper 
fruit and merited prize of His humiliation 
and Passion; and it was by Jess Christ him- 
self assigned to his own faithful followers, 
who by virtue of this dca@q«n are to reign 
with Him in the glory. See Luke xxii. 29. 
Among the subjects of this manifold Kingdom, 
which includes the whole creation enfran- 
chised (Rom. vili.), will be the nations (cf. Rev. 
xxi. 24). This word Bagtdeia means not 
only dingdom but also 4ingship when it denotes 
the regal function of the Messiah and His 
associated saints exercised over the future 
populations. When it denotes an inalienable 
attribute of Triune Deity it means Majesty. 
“Twofold is the Saviour’s SBagiAeia, the one 
before the created Aeons and without beginning, 
the other with the (Messianic) Aeon and 
dating from the oeconomia.” Chrys. Hom. cv. 
tom. v. p. 681. 


ll. but ye are washed.| Render “ But ye 
washed away” (your sins); not, as some, 
“ye washed yourselves” from your sins. It 
may be safely asserted that the Middle Voice 
is never directly reflexive: there is no in- 
stance in which the action of the verb is 
straight upon the objective reflex of the sub- 
ject. Not even amnyaru means in propriety 
*“‘ he hanged himself.” 


but ye are sanctified.| Render “were sanc- 
tifled.” ‘Aycfew = “to set apart for God.” 
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fied, but ye are justified in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit 
of our God. 

12 All things are lawful unto me, 


It has a negative and a positive meaning: it 
denotes the appropriation of persons and of 
things, in their measures, to divine uses. This 
implies alienation from the world and from sin. 
Thus Matt. xxiii. 17, “the shrine hallows the 
gold,” i.e. severs it from profane uses and con- 
secrates it to God’s service. So of persons: in 
John x. 36, the Son, before He was sent into 
the world, was by His Father Aa//owed as the 
organ and minister of the divine counsel of 
redemption to mankind: hence also his title 
“the Holy One of God,” Mark i. 4. In this 
verse the full sense is “ye were detached from 
the world and dedicated to God, the Holy 
Spirit also implanting in you a moral deter- 
mination of will towards communion with 
God’s holiness.” As the acts of sanctification 
(in its germ here, not in its growth) and of 
justification are both on God’s part simul- 
taneous with the rite of baptism on man’s, it 
matters little in what order the two are men- 
tioned. “But ye were justified.” Meyer, 
“‘ye were made righteous.” But how can 
dixawovy possibly signify “to make righteous?” 
Verbs indeed of this ending from adjectives 
of physical meaning may have this use, e. g. 
rupmArovv “to make blind.” But when such 
verbs are derived from adjectives of moral 
meaninz, as afovv, dorovyv, Sixarovv, they do 
by usaze and must from the nature of things 
signify to deem, to account, to prove or to 
treat as worthy, holy, righteous. Compare 
LXX, Book of Wisdom vi. 11: “they who 
have kept holy the holy statutes shall be 
regarded holy.” It is after the Parousia that 
we shall be in St. Paul’s phrase established 
righteous, Rom. v. 19: when far beyond a 
mere imitative obedience to God's moral law, 
we shall be gifted with a natural power of 
living His righteousness and of expressing it 
spontaneously through our threefold humanity 
in every thought, in every look, in every word, 
in every act. Meanwhile the righteousness 
of God, in which we shall then be set inde- 
fectible, is by grace imputed to us miserable 
sinners, as we by faith strive to “walk blame- 
less before Him.” In this life we are not 
made righteous. 


“In the name—and in the Spirit.” 
These two in-clauses embrace the three 
preceding predicates of baptismal ablution, 
of consecration to God, of justification. The 
word name here, as so often in Scripture, 
denotes not so much who as what the owner 
is. It expresses the nature and the relation 
to the baptized of their proper Lord and 


— SO 


v. 13—18.] 


but all things are not ‘expedient: 
all things are lawful for me, but I 
will not be brought under the power 
of any. 

13 Meats for the belly, and the 
belly for meats : but God shall destroy 
both it and them. Now the body ¢s 
not for fornication, but for the Lord ; 
and the Lord for the body. 

14 And God hath both raised up 
the Lord, and will also raise up us by 
his own power. 


God-saviour, who delivers the people of His 
earning from their enemies and from their 
sins. The sense is, ye were baptized, ye were 
consecrated, ye were justified all in the 
hallowed circle of His redemptive Name 
(whose “name was named before the sun was 
made,” Book of Enoch) and in the pure and 
light-shedding sphere of the Spirit of God. 


12. “ You must not abuse the doctrine of 
Christian allowance, O Corinthians, and sup- 
pose with Hellenic philosophy that ‘man is 
the measure of all things” and that all the crea- 
tures are his for use. Itis not true, if eating 
and drinking, natural appetites, are things in- 
different, that sensual appetites also are of the 
same category. As to myself, if I may speak 
representatively, all indifferent things are to 
me allowable, but not all are advantageous for 
others: for, what ret not be wrong in itself, 
is not always profitable or conducive to the 
common weal: my actions shall not be my 
masters. There is a play of words in the 
second clause, ‘I am master of al] things, it 
is true, but not J will be mastered by any,” 
lest the service which is “perfect freedom” 
become bondage and my Christian liberty 
moral slavery. 


13. Moreover, O Corinthians, you cannot 
argue from the natural to the sensual, that as 
the belly is for meats so the body is for for- 
nication ; both esculents and their assimilating 
continents are things indifferent, being perish- 
able and not reaching into eternity, and their 
mutual adaptation shall in time cease: but the 
body is not for fornication, as the belly for 
meats, but for the Lord, and the Lord 1s for 
the body ; and this mutual adaptation shall not 
cease for ever, for God will raise us from the 
dead, as He raised the Lord, and so the body 
surviving the Parousia shall be transfigured 
into a holy instrument for the work of the 
Lord in the kingdom of God. 


16-17. “Your Jdodies are members of 
Cbrist—he that is joined to the Lord 
is one spirit.” Profound and cogent dis- 
guasive from the deadly sin of fornication. 
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15 Know ye not that your bodies 
are the members of Christ? shall I 
then take the members of Christ, 
and make them the members of an 
harlot? God forbid. 

16 What? know ye not that he 
which is joined to an harlot is one 
body ? for two, saith he, shall be one 
flesh. 

17 But he that is joined unto the 
Lord is one spirit. 


18 Flee fornication. Every sin 
Our physical bodies are members mystical of 
Christ’s Body mystical: these many members 
are not vivified by so many individual spirits, 
but all by one spirit breathed from the one 
Head through the one Body of many mem- 
bers. So that in a mystical manner we are 
organically set in Him, and He spiritually 
breathes in us: and, to borrow His own 
metaphor, we are in Christ, as the branches 
are in the vine; and Christ is in us, as the sap 
of the vine is in the branches. One and the 
same sap from the root permeates and vivifies 
the stem and the boughs. In like manner 
one and the same Spirit from the Head cir- 
culates in continuity through all the many 
myriads of living members. Hence, as the 
Humanity of Christ expands and embodies 
fresh saints, these spiritually live not so many 
individual and mutually independent lives, 
but one communicated lite, which moreover 
not so much féey live, as Christ lives it in 
them, who Himself is therefore called “ our 
life: "’ even as the nervous energy from the 
brain penetrates every limb and joint of our 
frame. A finger cut off from the hand, or a 
hand from the arm, or an arm from the body, 
dies, having no life in itself. Thus “he who 
is joined to the Lord ” is, in his own measure 
of capacity, one Spirit with Him, just as 
the animal life of the finger is one with the 
owner’s. But he who commits fornication 
kills in himself the spiritual life of Christ; 
and, except he repent, is lopped off like a 
rotten branch from the vine. It may be 
added that the one Spirit of the one Body is 
called sometimes the ‘Spirit of God,” some- 
times the “Spirit of Christ,” because it is 
within the Humanity of the Son of Man that 
the Holy Spirit operates. 

If dpas = tollens, “should I take away?” 
then the sense is, What you think your own, 
is another’s by right of creation and by right 
of redemption. If you take away from Him 
what is His, you rob Him; and if you apply 
to a purpose of your own that which is not 
yours, you are guilty of malappropriation. 


18, Flee fornication.| “ Resist the devil, 
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that a man doeth is without the 
body; but he that committeth forni- 
cation sinneth against his own body. 
19 What? know ye not that your 
body is the temple of the Holy Ghost 


and he will flee from you,” but fornication 
fice and flee (imperf. imperat.): in this in- 
stance you conquer by running away. Of the 
next sentence the ordinary interpretation is 
unsatisfactory: “other sins are committed 
externally,” Jerome; ‘every other sin works 
upon the body from without,” Meyer ; and so 
nearly all, referring the “every other sin” to 
gluttony or drunkenness. But where in the 
Greek text is the word correspcnding to 
other? Nowhere: nor can the missing link 
fairly be supplied from a context that follows. 
The true contrast seems to be, not between 
gluttony or drunkenness, as shafts of sin 
missing the body, and harlotry, as an arrow 
hitting the body, but rather between inci- 
dental or exceptional sins in general and the 
habit of fornication in special. This view is 
probable, not only from the absence of the 
aAXo, but for other linguistic reasons, not to 
mention that on ethical grounds drunkenness 
and gluttony are vices that do Sit the body. 

N.B. In the first and subordinate clause 
rowan is the aorist, while in the principal 
clause mopvevwr is in the imperfect or tense of 
habit: and as srocety rv dpapriay = ‘to put 
forth in practice the principle of sin,” or 
to sin habitually, so dzaprnya roujoa = “ to 
do a sinful act.” The 6 éay=not, as some, 
whatso:vzr (need of ore ay for that), but 
“that perchance.” Comp. Acts. ii. 21: mas 
ds éav “any one who may call upon... .” 
“AvOpwros, instead of tes, seems to import a 
faint hue of human infirmity. 

The sense then is, Flee and flee the vice of 
fornication : any act of sin in general that (frail) 
man may commit, outside the body falls, and 
fails to hit it: but the fornicator does against his 
own body sin. A contrast here between éxrés 
and eis. If this view be right, no palliation 
here of sinzle sins must be thought of. Com- 
pare t John ii. 1: éav tes daprn, “if any one 
commit a sin, we have an Advocate.” How 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 


The word xpirnpiov means neither “ iudg- 
ment ” nor “trial,” but in propriety a “ judge’s 
seat ” or “ judze’s court” or “ place of session.” 
And this proper meaning just suits these 
texts, in which a contrast is intended between 
the tribunal or Sqjpya of the heathen magis- 
trates, constituted by Roman authority, and 
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which ts in you, which ye have of 
God, and ye are not your own? 

20 For ye are bought with a price: 
therefore glorify God in your body, 
and in your spirit, which are God’s. 


perilous single sins are, link after link nimbly 
weaving a silent chain that steals around and 
coils fast the captive of Satan, see Jeremy 
Taylor, vol. ii. p. 481. Such a clause would 
simply serve to keep open the door of re- 
pentance to such neophytes as had fallen un- 
awares into carnal sin in voluptuous Corinth, 
where the lenient view, bred in the heathen 
bone, 6f the coarser vices lingered long. 

The fornicator, I say, hits his own body in 
the vice of harlotry. Are you still so heathen 
in the grain as to deem the body an organon 
adiaphoron? Is it possible? ‘ Or do ye not 
know that the bady of you (as saints) is the 
shrine of the Holy Spirit that is in you (as 
saints)?” Fornication is a desecration, for it 
defiles that which is hallowed : it is rebellion 
also, and that against God: for you with 
your bodies are His property, His | aoa ye 
are not your own. For ye were bought... . 


20. Idea twofold: these words should be 
read, not in continuity, but with a break: 
“ye were purchased—with a price.” No 
epithet to price: it requires none: it is the 
blood of Christ. This price was paid, not as 
some early Fathers say, to Satan, but to God, 
and to Him in order to meet exactly the 
demands of His righteousness, i.e. harmony 
of action with His own absolute law: “for 
without bloodshedding, no remission.” It is 
the “ precious blood” of our Litany, inasmuch 
as the human blood of the Eternal God was 
the ransom paid to God for our eternal re- 
demption from the curse of the Law and 
from the wrath of God and from the claims 
of Satan and from the power of Sin. ‘“ Do 
just glorify God.” The 57 cannot mean 
thercfore: it is a subjective particle = just or 
now. By one effort (Aor. imperative) ‘do 
just glorify God in the shrine of the 
body,” for it is a very sanctuary of the Holy 
Ghost. 


on verse 3 and verses ff. 


the possible but not yet established bench of 
a Christian arbitrator, who may amicably 
settle private lawsuits between Christians. 
This, as contrasted with the Roman Snua or 
raised platform with its proconsutar se/la, is 
here termed xpitnpiov,a word which means not 
precisely judgment-seat, for the idea of a 
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ferson or persons judging lurks in the etymon 
xpirqs : in like manner evvagrnpioy Means not 
a ‘sleeping place” so much as “a slecper’s 
cham ber,” and @votacrnpiov means the “ altar 
of a sacrificing priest.” This is true of very 
many such words, even in  A'schylus, 
Choéphoroe 5 and 6. In the word psaltery 
lurks the harper and in the Psalter the 
Psalmist. When the term in question is used 
in a figurative sense, even then the image of 
yous Seated as xpirns seems to come to view: 
Plato Theaet. 178, B. This idea of a personal 
judge lurking in the word is doctrinally 
important, because when St. Paul wrote 
xptvovuey, an imaze of the Apostles and saints 
seated on thrones reigning and judging with 
Christ (see Matt. xix. 28, Dan. vii., Rev. xx. 
4) may have flitted through his mind and 
suggested the coming term «pirnpiwv. If so, 
the noun substantive throws back light upon 
the verb, and assi:ns to it the proper sense of 
judging. This more accurate view disperses 
the notion of condemnation, negative, compara- 
tive, moral, which some eminent scholars 
attach to the word, e. g. Bp. Wordsworth in 
loco, who however appositely cites Barrow, 
Sermon 33, “The Saints being first approved 
Shall become assessors,” i. e. according to the 
Pauline teaching, first approved before the 
bema or tribunal of Christ (2 Cor. v. 10) 
they shall afterwards, with Son of man en- 
throned supreme, reign upon the earth and 
judge the nations. For this word xpivecy in its 
ampler sense denotes also regal jurisdiction and 
administrative government of polities aliotted 
to the saints in the Messianic Kingdom. 
See Parable of the Talents and the Book of 
Judges passim; Book of Wisdom iii. 8, 9; 
Apocal. ti. 26. This noun «pirnpioy occurs 
once again in the New Testament, James il. 
6, where it is translated “judgment-seat,” and 
it occurs some six times in the Septuagint in 
the same or like sense; in Dan. vii. 10. “The 
judgment was set;” where it seems to denote 
the collective bench of judges: cp. verse 9, 
“the thrones were set.” So metparnpeov in 
Plutarch means (1) a resort or nest (2) a 
gang of pirates. 

The next word: is xpivec@a, and it means 
“to seek for judgment” or “sue for a judi- 
cial decision;” some render it “to go to 
law.” Quite different from xpiveo@ar is 
xpipara €yew Of verse 7. Cremer renders 
it “to have lawsuits” or “legal proceedings,” 
curiously making this a fourth meaning of the 
phrase in order to oblige this particular 
passage. Alford, ‘“‘to have matters of dispute ;” 
rather mpayyata to express that thought. 
Meyer, “to have legal judgments already ob- 
tained ,” which cannot be right, inasmuch as 
it breaks the logical connection: xpipara 
must mean “judgments” or “judicial de- 
cisions;” and if we translate ¢yew “to have 


grounds for” (compare Rom. iv. 2) or even, 
the idea of the verb passinz from the subject 
to the object, as it so often does, “to furnish 
occasions for” (see Thucyd. it. 42), we shall 
obtain a sense precisely in logical keeping 
with what follows. Perhaps “to have cases 
for legal judgment” may hit the mark: (or 
possibly ‘to admit of, allow judgments at 
law.” Comp. Latin, Res  controversiam 
habet). 

As to the particles, which have much 
weight in determining the logical sequence, 
three of them must be briefly discussed, 
pyteye, pev ovv, 78n. Moreye equals nedum, 
and means “much more” or “ much less,” 
according to the context. But neither 
“much more” nor “much less” is the 
essential sense of the phrase. ‘The intrinsic 
meaning is “let me not speak of,” or rather 
“don't mention;”’ “utter not in the same 
breath what is out of the question.”” Perhaps 
here “let alone secular matters”—“ not a 
word about seculars.” And the Apostle pro- 
bably intended this essential sense to stand out 
in the foreground, not so as to exclude alto- 
gether the circumstantial also, but to throw 
it comparatively into the shade. If this be 
true, the mark of interrogation should be put 
after xpevovpev and a colon or fuil stop after 
Siwrerd, and the full sense will be:—“ Let 
alone seculars, of course: there is no ques- 
tion but that secular causes come easily with- 
in the scope of your judicial decisions, but, 
as such, they are trivialities far beneath your 
dignity. What? stoop to such base benches 
of judzment?’? when angels shall appear on 
their trial before you, seated on your thrones ?” 

As regards pev ovv, So variously rendered 
here, it often signifies “nay verily, nay more, nay 
rather,” or “yea rather,” according as it is 
corrective and substitutive of a new thought 
(as Soph. Ajax, 1363) or confirmative of 
what has been stated and addititious (as Plato, 
Phedr. 230, A.). The odv may signify “then” 
or “therefore ”"—as indeed several take it 
here—on/y when the pey falls back upon the 
preceding word, because it is expectant of a 
coming 8€ or arap (as Eur. Hipp. 1249): but 
that is precisely mot the case here in either 
instance, for Biwrixa looks forward to no 
corresponsive antithesis and 73n azain for the 
same reason is not a word with which pey 
(with an ody in front of it) can well associate : 
the pév, therefore, must coalesce with the 
ovy in both instances. 

But the most difficult particle is the 73n: 
commentators seem to make it mean already, 
or simply overlook it. The word happens to be 
a key-word: clearly it has a logical sense 
here, not temporal. and means so far or up to 
this point: Thucyd. xar’ €yOos fén “with a 
feeling akin or amounting to hate;” and 
Demosthenes, De Corona, 37 mevre. In fact 
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48n prepares the way for or, and points for- 
w.ird to it as a finger-post or a demonstrative 
(= xut rodro), and the full sense is, “ Sue for 
judgment at the bar of unbelievers? Nay 
rather, so far it is absolutely a defeat to you 
that ye have cases for judgment between 
yourselves:” or more expanded still, ‘“ Let 
alone your going to law, which is bad; and 
let alone your going to law before unbelievers, 
which is intolerable, quite enough to con- 
stitute a defeat for you is the fact of your 
furnishing moral grounds for legal decisions 
between yourselves; in other words, the fact 
of your doing wrong at all and so opening a 
door to litigation: of course your appeal to 
Roman tribunals in affairs of litigation is 
something worse than a mere defeat: that 
amounts to a surrender of your future rights 
when the saints xpivotvow €6yn Kai xparncov- 
ow Aeov” (Wisdom Ili. 9). 

There is one more phrase which has been 
misunderstood. ’Ava peaov cannot here signify 
“between.” rather it means “on bebalt of 
his brother,” “on behalf of” in the sense 
cf ex parte. Comp. LXX passim and 3 
Reg. V. 12, where it means literally “ there 
was peace halfway from Hiram and halfway 
from Solomon,” i.e. the two radii from the 
two kings on the circumference meeting in 
the centre, there was peace the whole diameter 
between them. See also Genesis xvii. 2. 

The last but least difficulty in this difficult 
passage is the much controverted mood of 
xaOicere in verse 4. Some twenty eminent 
commentators make it the indicative, putting a 
mark of interrogation after the verb. Surely 
this view is on logical grounds quite unten- 
able, and on grammatical very questionable ; 
for the protatic clause with éav, pointing to 
something in the future, requires that the 
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verb in the apodosis be in the future tense or 
(which is the same thing grammatically) in the 
imperative mood, for this implies future action: 
and for the obvious reason that what is con- 
tingent upon a condition cannot take place 
before that also takes place which co::ditions 
it. Now it is evident, from the lizhts which 
the eyewords of this whole passage reflect upon 


-each other, that the Apostle intends to dis- 


criminate between the established Roman bema 
in Corinth, to which Christian litizants had 
resorted for adjustment of suits (witness the 
twice-occurring eémi, and compare for this 
use of émi Acts of Apostles pastim), and 
between the not yet constituted criteria or 
possible benches of Christian arbitrators. 
This being true, logic and grammar alike 
make it imperative that xafitere be in the 
Imperative. Moreover, how can the phrase 
“them who are least esteemed in the Church” 
denote, as Meyer insists, the outside heathen? 
What an elaborate and artificial designation 
of them instead of the usual and simple rovs 
éf£wm! The true translation is, “ persons of 
utterly zo account in the Church—set these 
on the bench:” téese, I say, for such human 
ciphers within the pale are quite good enough 
to settle within the pale such paltry disputes, 
such mere Jdiotics as petty wranglings about 
meum and tuum! Meyer's objection to this 
view is that a second rovs would be needed 
before the phrase “in the Church:” this 
objection is simply futile: even from his own 
stand-point the rovs ought to be ray; else it 
would divide the “despised ones” into two 
classes, one outside the Church, the other 
inside. We should bear in mind that nearly 
all these verses ring with satire. The rovrovs 
of verse 4 has a deep bass of emphatic sar- 
casm. 


CHAPTER VII. 


2 He treateth of marriage, 4 shewing it to be 
a remedy against fornication: 10 and that 
the bond thereof ought not lightly to be dis- 
solved. 18, 20 Every man must be content 
with hts vocation. 25 Virginity wherefore to 


be embraced. 35 And for what respects we 

may either marry, or abstain from marrying. 

N OW concerning the things 

whereof ye wrote unto me: 

/t is good for a man not to touch a 
woman. 


Cuap. VII. Could we see the letter of 
questions sent to St. Paul by the Corin- 
thians, a new light would be shed upon his 
replies in this chapter, to us somewhat 
obscure. The letter is lost, but some of 
the questions, we may infer from the 
answers, were (1) [Is marriage, where 
there is no engagement, a thing to be de- 
sired or to be avoided, under the pressure 
of such times, the shadow of the looming 
Parousia? (2) Where a man and a woman 


are married or engaged, is the bond to be 
dissolved, if one of the two be an unbeliever ? 
(3) What about the question of celibacy and 
virginity? Is a widow also at liberty to 
marry again? This is a chapter of casuistries 
or questions upon special cases submitted to 
the Apostle’s judgment. St. Paul writes his 
answers as if he thought that all relations of 
life were just now of a very precarious 
tenure, for the times were straitening, per- 
secutions were threatening, the earthly theo=- 


v. 2--8. | 


2 Nevertheless, to avoid fornica- 
tion, let every man have his own 
wife, and let every woman have her 
own husband. 

3 Let the husband render unto the 
wife due benevolence: and likewise 
also the wife unto the husband. 

4 The wife hath not power of her 
own body, but the husband: and 
likewise also the husband hath not 
power of his own body, but the wife. 

5 Defraud ye not one the other, 
except it be with consent for a time, 


cracy was swiftly tending to dissolution and 
to a heavenly supersession. The Apostle’s 
advice contains rather precepts for the time 
than counsels for the centuries: and their 
adaptation admits of elasticity. It may be 
added that in this chapter the Greek text has 
been tampered with; ascetic tendencies have 
led to arbitrary corrections. 


l. It is good for a man.| The much dis- 
cussed word for ‘good’ (xaAcv) here ap- 
pears to mean, not exactly morally good as 
set against a contrary that is morally evil, but 
rather something which affords a position for 
attaining to a higher religious level and to 
more singleness of heart in serving the Lord. 
It points to condition or circumstance, yet to 
such happy circumstance as leads to moral 
and spiritual :mprovement. It seems to be 
used here, and in verses 8 and 26, in much 
the same sense as in the texts, “It is good for 
us to be here,” and “It were good for that 
man had he never been born;” as we say, 
“a capital thing,” “a fine thing,” “an excellent 
thing.” Indeed Jerome here does render it 
“excellent.” This view of the word is rather 
countenanced by the phrases, “’his I say 
for your own interest” in verse 35, and “ bap- 

ter is she if she so abide ” in verse 40. Render 
ere, “It is an excellent thing for man 
in general” not avdpi). 

2. “Yet on account of the fornica- 
tions” (that are too rife in Corinth). 

N.B. dia “to avoid.” A.V. Most im- 
portant it is to mark well this terse yet elastic 
use of prepositions. Comp. xv. 29 “ baptized 
for the dead,” anda mistranslated text in 
Coloss. il. 23, ov« €v ripen tive mpos mANopovny 
gapxés, where it has long seemed to me that 
a more accurate and sensible rendering would 
be “not of any value to check the gratification 
of the flesh;” for here mpés = “to meet ;” 
whether with a view of checking or of aiding, 
the context determines. Cf. LXX, Ps. Ixviii. 
a2. “ They gave me vinegar for drink (with 
an eye) unto my thirst,” #.e¢. to slake it. 
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that ye may give yourselves to fasting 
and prayer; and come together again, 
that Satan tempt you not for your 
incontinency. 

6 But I speak this by permission, 
and not of commandment. 

7 For I would that all men were 
even as I myself. But every man 
hath his proper gift of God, one after 
this manner, and another after that. 

8 I say therefore to the unmarried 
and widows, It is good for them if 
they abide even as I. 


Sometimes mpés=“ to meet” with a sense of 
Surthering, as in this chap. ver. 35 and Heb. 
ix. 13; so that the same preposition with 
different surroundings may have precisely 
opposite mcanings ; the essential sense, how- 
ever, is always an invariable quantity. 


3. “Due benevolence,” A. V. Rather 
debitum tori. The correct reading is rny 
oecAny. 


4. “ Hath not power over Ler own body.” 
This Bengel calls a charming paradox. A 
very similar one see in Aristoph. Plutus, 
verses 4, 5. 


TOU odmaros ‘yap obx ea Thy Kipioy 
xpareiy d Sainwy GAAG Toy ewynpudvoy, 


5. Render:—“unless ye should per 
chance appoint a mutual abstention by 
agreement for a season, that you may 
get a leisure time (aorist) for prayer,” 
t.e. for the special devotion you may con- 
template (fasting and should be expunged 
from the text) ‘‘ and that (when the special 
season has elapsed) you may be together 
again, as usual, and no longer keep asunder, 
lest Satan should proceed to tempt you be- 
cause of your lack of self-control:” an 
infirmity of the blood, on which the tempter 
would keep his eye and try to inflame it 
into a breach of the marriage vow. 


6, 7. This (contents of verse 5) I say by 
way of allowauce to you, not by way of 
injunction; you must use your own dis- 
cretion, whether you keep apart by mutual 
consent at all or, if so, how long. This 
depends in a measure on idiosyncrasies; 
all men are not, as I am myself, gifted with 
continence. I do wish they were. 


8. “If they also abide, as I” (é.¢. to the 
end of life, Aorist). Not ‘ even as I,” A. 
V. Our idiom requires that the a/so be trans- 
ferred from the protatic into the principal 
clause : cf. dip. Col. Somep pe xaveornoad’, 
bd cacare. This is frequent. 
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g But if they cannot contain, let 
them marry: for it is better to marry 
than to burn. 

10 And unto the married I com- 
mand, yet not I, but the Lord, Let 
not the wife depart from her hus- 
band : 

11 But and if she depart, let her 
remain unmarried, or be reconciled to 
her husband: and let not the hus- 
band put away /us wife. 
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[v. 9—14. 


12 But to the rest speak I, not 
the Lord: If any brother hath a 
wife that believeth not, and she be 
pleased to dwell with him, let him 
not put her away. 

13 And the woman which hath 
an husband that believeth not, and if 
he be pleased to dwell with her, let 
her not leave him. 

14 For the unbelieving husband is 
sanctified by the wife, and the un- 


9. It is an excellent, a fine thing, if they 
abide in livelong continence; “yet, if they 
have not self-control (middle voice of mora/ 

owers), let them marry at onoe; for it 
1s better to marry at once than to burn on” 
(Aor. and Imperf. Infin). See note at the 
end of the chapter shewing the incorrectness 
of the rendering :—“ if they are incontinent.” 


10. “To the married (man and wife both 
Christian) give I orders, not I, but the 
Lord.” No question here of Apostolic in- 
spiration. Nothing is clearer than that St. Paul 
wrote in general under inspiration; he de- 
clares this, as far as a man may do so about 
himself, in verse 40. There were times indeed 
when he was pre-eminently inspired : when his 
spirit swelled and teemed with superabounding 
revelations, not all of which his pen was per- 
mitted to transcribe. In this verse he simply 
cites the weizhtier testimony of the divine 
Master: for he knew by the living voice of 
tradition what command Christ had given 
concerning divorce Matt. xix. 3-9, Mark x. 
2-12. Hence the potent word mapayy/AAo, 
I pass on the order,—the word of the Lord. 
Render with parenthetical clause, “To the 
married pass I the order, notl, but 
the Lord, that wife from husband be 
not parted (if however she should be parted, 
let her remain unmarried or be reconciled to 
her husband), and that husband abandon 
not wife,” lit. ‘do not let go wife.” 


12—16. Case of mixed marriages. 

To the rest (such as were converted in 
wedlock) say I (from my Apostolic inspira- 
tion), not the Lord (His divine authority 
did not by word of mouth pronounce upon 
this question), if any brother has for 
wife an unbeliever and she agrees with 
him in thinking it well to dwell with 
him, let him not abandon her, and (as 
to) wife, if any has for husband an 
unbeliever and he agrees with her in 
thinking well to dwell with her... 

yn precedes nris for sake of contrast with 

other of verse 12: the ei implied in yrs 
(= ef rus) covers two clauses. By Greek 


and Roman law the wife could procure a 
divorce. 


14. Ground of the foregoing precept: 
“The Susband that is an unbeliever is 
sanctified by union with the wif;” i.e. is 
externally sanctified. His status is a hallowed 
status (see note on vi. 11). For he dwells no 
longer in the profane and godless world, but 
stands upon the sacred threshold of the 
Church. Both he and his wife are in God’s 
commonwealth: she incorporated, he merely 
attached: her’s is a dedication of self, his a 
consecration of position: his surroundings 
only are hallowed: brought out of the dark- 
ness he is in the light, but the light is not in 
him. United to a saintly consort he is in 
daily contact with saintly conduct: holy 
association may become holy assimilation, and 
the sanctity which ever environs may at last 
penetrate; for it is drop upon drop that 
hollows the rock and makes it a cistern: the 
circumstances are stich that the man’s will may 
be reached by God’s grace which by a divine 
law moves in the sphere of theocratic conse- 
cration. But the man’s conversion is not a 
condition necessary to the sanctity of the 
subsisting conjugal union ; and Benzel seems, 
as usual, to hit the mark when he writes, 
“* Sanctificatus est, ut pars fidelis (uxor) sancte 
uti possit neque divellere debeat :” cf. 1 Tim. 
iv. §. This being true, the children of a 
Christian wife and a non-Christian husband, 
being the children of a hallowed union, are 
themselves hallowed, ie. in a positiun meet 
for dedication to God's service in_ holy 
baptism. All this however holds good of 
such marriages as were contracted before the 
conversion of one of the two consorts. 
Chrysostom well remarks on the second in- 
stance of this verse, that a man may put away 
his wife neither for unbelief nor for idolatry, 
but for fornication, because she has become a 
harlot, and he that is one body with a harlot 
is polluted. ‘“ Else were:” are more correct: 
“gince (otherwise) of course,” or “else 
of course, the children of you (who 
belong to this class of unequal pairs) are 
uncleansed, ie. to God from the defile- 


v. I5—I9. | 


believing wife is sanctified by the 
husband: else were your children 
unclean ; but now are they holy. 

15 But if the unbelieving depart, 
let him depart. A brother or a sister 
is not under bondage in such cases: 
but God hath called us 'to peace. 

16 For what knowest thou, O 
wife, whether thou shalt save thy hus- 
band? or how knowest thou, O man, 
whether thou shalt save thy wife? 


— 


ments of the world, but now you see (it 
being a fact, made known to me, that one 
unbelieving consort is hallowed by contact 
with the other who has been converted) 
the children are holy;” i.e. hallowed in 
their outward estate, just as the unbelieving 
parent is, and open to the inner consecra- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. It is not easy to 
sound the deeper sense of this. We may 
imagine three concentric circles; the in- 
nermost circle of spiritual light, environed by 
a margin of theocratic twilight, the suburbs 
of the city of God: embracing this twofold 
sphere is the immense margin of outer cosmic 
darkness. Better the twilight than the outer 
darkness, for it isa state of hope and transition 
from the vad to the good, and one that fur- 
nishes opportunities of grace, and makes 
salvation accessible. The deeper causes of 
these boundary lines lie in the secret laws of 
the divine government of the universe and in 
the unknown partition of mundane realms 
among anzels and spirits, good and evil: the 
consecration of places, of churches, of grave- 
yards, has a deep significance. 


15. But if the unbelieving depart.) “But if 
the unbeliever is for parting, let him 
part:” the Apostle grants separation in such 
a case. Sense is: if the unbeliever be in- 
tolerant of the new religion in his con- 
verted wife, let him proceed to separate: 
the Cristian partner need not be troubled 
thereat: not enslaved, not in a state of ma- 
trimonial servitude is a brother or sister 
in cases like this: true: yet (corrective 8€) 
to be in a state of peace God has called 
us: ’tis to live in the moral element of peace 
that God has called us to His Kingdom of 
peace, and conjugal amity, if it accord with 
Christian liberty, is more in keeping with 
our holy calling; for what dost thou know 
about it, wife, whether thou shalt convert and 
save thy husband? an event quite possible if 
he abide with thee: the chances are even : his 
conversion just lies within the circumstances. 

N.B. This ancient view seems better than 
the more modern one of Lyra, which breaks 
the rule that the causal particle yap properly 
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17 But as God hath distributed to 
every man, as the Lord hath called 
every one, so let him walk. And so 
ordain I in all churches. 

18 Is any man called being cir- 
cumcised? let him not become un- 
circumcised. Is any called in un- 
circumcision? let him not be circum- 
cised. 

1g Circumcision is nothing, and 
uncircumcision is nothing, but the 


points to the nearest preceding sentence, 
unless there be some obvious reason for its 
overleap backward to the penultimate: here 
such obvious reason does not exist. More- 
over Lyra’s view maintained by Meyer and 
Alford and others, hardly stands the test, 
when it postulates e? x for ef as necessary to 
establish a probability of conversion, ‘“‘ How 
knowest thou whether thou shalt not save: ” 
for the idea of probability is not demanded by 
the argument here: that of possibility is quite 
enough, for it just suits the logic, which only 
asks that the two scales of conversion and of 
non-conversion be in equipoise, and this 
notion lies in the Greek ri oidas ef cwoets. 
Compare Eur. ovx ofS dy ef meioaupt, metpac Oat 
8€ xpn, “1 know not whether I can persuade, 
yet try I must.” 


17. Much controverted is the connection 
of the elliptical ei pn. Perhaps the best 
ellipse is, ‘If the unbeliever wishes to part 
from the Christian consort on the ground of 
religious differences and there 1s no prospect 
of peace and unity, in such cases | grant 

rmission; I give no injunction, unless it be 
in the general rule, Let every one walk in the 
lot of life which God has apportioned to him, 
let every one abide in that station within 
which the Lord has called him to the king- 
dom. Here I ordain, and to the churches a// 
I ordain this.’ The last word is a word of 
Apostolic authority. More literally, “Only 
let every one, as God assigned to him (some 
time before his conversion) his portion in this 
life, so walk.”  éyépecev means not “ distri- 
buted” but “apportioned.” See Chap. i. 13. 
In verses 15~24 this general principle is in- 
culcated: Let all existing relations of life, 
domestic social religious, be respected, when 
they can be respected without loss of Chris- 
tian liberty and without breach of the divine 
laws. 


18. Religious status at the time of the 
divine call to be retained. “In circumoi- 
sion was any one called?” Circumcised 
was aman at the time of his call? 


19. “ Keeping of the commandments of 
T 
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keeping of the commandments of 
God. 

20 J.et every man abide in the 
same calling wherein he was called. 

21 Art thou called being a servant? 
care not for it: but if thou mayest 
be made free, use :¢ rather. 

22 For he that is called in the 


God” is everything: “everything” to be 
supplied from the contextual “ nothing:” see 
iii. 7. Compare for parallels in doctrine 
Gal. v. 6, vi. 15, from all which put together 
it appears that the counsel of redemption 
willed from eternity by the Triune Deity, in 
Its historical evolution in time and in its 
actual application to men, is threefold (1) the 
new creation by the Holy Spirit founded in 
baptism, (2) faith in Jesus Christ working 
by love, (3) the aim and goal of the whole 
manifold wisdom—the keeping of the com- 
mandments of God the Father. 


20. Not in the essence, but in the circum- 
stance of the divine calling. Atmospheric use 
of the preposition: comp. Hebr. v. ca ecw ex 
6avarov = “to keep safe out of the reach of 
death.” Full sense is, ‘In the secular sur- 
roundings of the divine calling in which 
(surroundings) he was called, in these let 
him abide.’ Before 7 repeat ¢v and compare 
Thucyd. 1. 1 ad fin. with Shilleto’s note. 


21. Render:—“In slavery wast thou 
called? never mind; but still if thou 
canst also become free, rather make 
use of it (than not).” Avail thyself of the 
power or opportunity of becoming free. For 
the defence of this rendering see Additional 
Note at end of chapter. 


22. “For he who being a slave was 
called to be in the Lord, is a freedman 
of the Lord,” and consequently, if such a 
one is a freedman in divine relations, how 
much more may he become one in human 
relations, if but the lawful door of manu- 
mission be opened to him! Certainly let 
him avail himself of such an opportunity, 
should it occur; if, however, it should not 
occur, let him abide in his lot, happy in 
the assurance that man’s servant for a time 
he is Christ’s freedman for ever. “In like 
manner,” as the secular slave is a spiritual 
freedman, so the secular freeman (not freed- 
man) who was called to the kingdom in union 
with Christ, is a spiritual slave. Such a one 
is not his own master (bad for him if he 
were): he is a moral bondsman belonging 
to Him “whose service is perfect freedom.” 
This is true of you all: for all of you, whether 
social slaves or social freemen, are the pur- 
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20 —24. 


Lord, being a servant, is the Lord’s 


‘freeman: likewise also he that Is (Or mat 


called, being free, is Christ’s servant. 
23 Ye are bought with a price; 
be not ye the servants of men. 
24. Brethren, let every man, where- 
in he is called, therein abide with 


God. 


chased possession of one divine Master: “with 
a price were ye bought to be His slaves: 
become not the slaves of men.” Rather ob- 
scure is this last clause: some see in the word 
men areference to Apollos and Cephas: ali 
alia. The sense of this verse more fully is: The 
converted slave, if he fail of civil enfranchise- 
ment, should console his bondage with the 
thought that he has received a far nobler 
emancipation in the divine manumission from 
the hard taskmastership of Satan and of sin: 
and the converted freeman should bear in 
mind that he is the personal property and 
future peculium of Him who paid the price in 
the blood of the cross. 


24 “In what state of life he was called to 
be a brother, in that let everyone abide cn the 
side of God” who called him. If he changes 
the outward lot of the inward call he breaks 
the general rule and order of the divine 
government, and so far is not on the side of 
God, but rather deserts to the side of the 
world. 

A brief summary of the principles laid 
down from vers. 15-24. “Let everyone abide 
in the domestic and social and religious status 
in which the divine call found him.” To this 
general principle two limitations or correc- 
tives are applied (1) in verse 15 in matrimo- 
nial cases of separation, if necessary, “ yet 
rather to be in peace and amity hath God 
called us ;” (2) in verse 21, in social cases of 
servitude, which is a state of life to be cheer- 
fully tolerated and not to be minded forsooth, 
“ still if one is able to become free, rather let 
him make his escape from slavery by such 
adoor.” Again this thin vein of wholesome 
exception comes to view a third time in the 
words “ become not slaves of men”: whatever 
that may mean: possibly it may merely ad- 
umbrate the truly Pauline idea that personal 
liberty, if the law of the land permit, should 
go hand in hand with moral freedom; since 
Christianity redeems the homo integer, body as 
well as soul and spirit. Inthe Roman Empire 
A.D. 57 a large portion of mankind was ina 
state of hopeless slavery, embruted under des- 
potic rule: so Schaff, ‘History of Christian 
Church,’ vol. i. p. 316, who quotes Gibbon, 
estimating the number of slaves at full one half 
of the 120 millions of the imperial population. 


«Or, 


v. 25—28.] 


25 Now concerning virgins I have 
no commandment of the Lord: yet 
I give my judgment, as one that hath 
obtained mercy of the Lord to be 
faithful. 

26 I suppose therefore that this is 
good for the present ‘distress, J say, 
that s¢ 1s good for a man so to be. 


These slaves were regarded as cattle: Schaff, 
ibidem. See Allard, Les Esclaves chrétiens. 
Manumission then must have been a bcon 
even to a Christian even in civilized Corinth, 
and we cease to wonder at the corrective 
clause “If thou canst become free, rather do 
so.” 


25-40. Itis obviousin these verses that St. 
Paul gives not an inspiration but an opinion, 
and an opinion to be estimated by the worth 
of his own Christian character. He seems 
to suggest measures which he considers good 
and salutary under the circumstances of an 
impending crisis. He does not insist upon 
the general moral superiority of celibacy to 
matrimony but states his own view that just 
now in a time of straitness celibacy is better 
than matrimony, that it is a state more con- 
ducive to well-being, inasmuch as it delivers 
from domestic distractions and facilitates a 
less divided and more devoted service to the 
Lord, whose advent is imminent. He writes 
as a casuist and therefore ts obliged, in stating 
general rules, to modify their application in 
special instances: hence the frequent cor- 
rective 8¢ = yet or however. Itisclear enough 
that the precepts here laid down are not in- 
tended to be binding on all ages of the Church, 
but to have an elastic adaptation, more or less 
stringent, according to the pressure of the 
times. The Greek of these verses is of such 
a character that it is often difficult to elicit 
the exact idea that was in the Apostle’s mind: 
but that the general drift of the whole passage 
is as above stated, seems to admit of no 
doubt. 


25. Render: —“Concerning virgins 
(not, as some, unmarried persons of both sexes, 
but maidens) injunction of the Lord have 
I none; an opinion however I offer, as 
one graced with meroy to be faithful.” 
His own trustwerthiness St. Paul here bases 
upon the mercy of Christ shown to him in 
his conversion and calling to the Apostolate. 
The infinitive to be faithful marks one of 
the lines on which the mercy moves, pre- 
Cisely as in our Litany, “to endue us with 
the grace of thy Holy Spirit to amend our 
lives,” the special grace is indicated which 
gives an impulse to amendment of life. 


26. Many interpretations of this perplexing 


I. CORINTHIANS. VII. 


27 Art thou bound unto a wife? 
seek not to be loosed. Art thou 
loosed from a wife? seek not a wife. 

28 But and if thou marry, thou 
hast not sinned ; and if a virgin marry, 
she hath not sinned. Nevertheless 
such shall have trouble in the flesh: 
but I spare you. 


verse. One thing seems likely, that the rovro 
points forward to the ér:, which defines. No 
commentator here apparently makes a dis- 
tinction between efvac and trdapyeyv. This 
last word is difficult; it seems to mean some- 
times “to be originally,” “ to be substantially 
or fundamentally ” or, as in Demosthenes, “to 
be stored in readiness.” An idea of propriety 
sometimes attaches to it: comp. vtzapéts 
“property” or “substance.” The word how- 
ever asks for further investigation. Here 
the meaning may be “I consider then this 
to be an excellent principle, or good 
fundamental rule, in view of the strait- 
ness now imminent, namely that an ez- 
cellent thing it is for a person to be 
thus.” But what isthe meaning of to be thus ? 
Some explain “to be as he is ;” others “to be 
as [am;” others “to be as.the virgins are” 
i.e. unmarried. None of these explanations 
are aut satisfactory. A better way perhaps 
would be, as rovro points forward to the 
following ére,so to make ovras point forward 
to the following sentence or sentences and 
indicate their didactic contents (for construc- 
tion comp. ix. 3), for the expressly preceptive 
clearly commences with verse 27 and continues 
long. 


27. Direct precepts fingerpointed by the 
thus of verse 26. ‘“ Bound toa wife art thou? 
Married ? Seek not release. Loose (perfcct de- 
notes state of exemption simply) or free from 
a wife art thou? Bachelor or widower? Seek 
not a wife: if however thou do marry 
(the future in the protasis swiftly to the 
writer’s mind becomesthe past in the apodosis), 
thou sinnedst not.” Therendering of some 
“If also thou shalt have married” is to be 
avoided, as being incorrect and uncouth and 
not true to the aorist, which here denotes an 
action begun, continued and ended. For this 
use of €av xai compare ef xai 8uvacat verse 21. 
It may also be rendered “if thou shouldst 
marry,’ never “if thou s4a/t marry:” quite 
different. 


28. “ And if the virgin should marry, she 
sinned not.” Again St. Paul, as he writes of 
a marriage possible in the future, looks back 
upon it as a fact accomplished, when he de=- 
scribes its moral character. “ Affictions. how- 
ever, gua the flesh shall such people have :” 
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29 But this I say, brethren, the 
time 7: short: it remaineth, that both 
they that have wives be as though 
they had none; 

30 And they that weep, as though 
they wept not; and they that rejoice, 


i. e. in such marriages there is no sin: only in 
a crisis like this they are not xaAdoy ti, but 
adverse to well-being. Those who marry, 
circumstances allowing or demanding, do not 
sin, it is true: yet material afflictions, such 
as domestic sufferings, penury, nakedness, 
maltreatment, spoliation, banishment, they 
shall not escape in the squeeze and crush of 
the coming struggle. The flesh here denotes 
not the ethical but material relations of life : 
it is the dative of department or locative: 
comp. 1 Peter iii. 18, “put to death qua 
flesh, quickened qua spirit,” 1. e. the spirit of 
His Humanity. ‘J however am for sparing 
you” these afflictions: the very aim of my 
offered opinion is to save you from the sharp 
disasters that will beset the married state in 
the pinching stress of the coming time: avdayxn 
from dyxyw: Lat. necessitas (?) 


29-31. “This however I affirm, brethren, 
the time (xacpds is to ypdvos what the aorist 
is to the imperfect ; it denotes a time regarded 
as definite or bounded at both ends; whether 
long or short, circumstances determine ; here 
it means “the time of acceptance” or “day 
of salvation”) is straitened in what is 
left (of it). 

it remaineth.| A.V. not right. The rd 
Aowrdy = not “henceforth,” as many, but 
what remains of the time from the present 
hour: it denotes the limits within which 
the straitening takes place, the curtailment 
of the last reach of time. Straitened = “‘con- 
tracted” or perhaps shrunken or shrivelled, 
a Macc. vi. 1a and Eurip. Herc. Fur. 1417. 
The word is by Diod. Siculus applied to the 
dwindling or shrinking of the Nile waters, 
and in Acts App. v. 6, it seems to mean packed. 
Some take rd Aowroy with iva: if so the ren- 
dering must be, not “it remains that,” but 
“what remains is that they who have wives 
be as... ,” wa being purely definitive. If 
however we render, “The time is straitened 
in what remains,” iva surely cannot signify, 
as nearly all the expositors insist, in order that, 
denoting “the divine counsel in shortening 
the time.” For is it probable that a state of 
sitting loose to worldly interests should be 
described as the aim or purpose of God in 
curtailing the season of the great tribulation? 
This might be a divine motive for the terrors 
and Header of the last time being lengthened, 
hardly for the last time itself being shortened. 
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[v. 29—31. 


as though they rejoiced not; and 
they that buy, as though they pos- 
sessed not ; 

31 And they that use this world, 
as not abusing it: for the fashion of 
this world passeth away. 


Again, is it probable that St. Paul should 
assign such a motive for the curtailment, 
when evidently he is merely giving an opinion 
or making an assertion of 4is own, not re- 
cording a divine inspiration? This error of 
“the only right view of iva,” as it has been 
called, arises from a too restricted view of the 
uses of iva: in fact iva, like our /4at, has three 
uses: fina/ (in order that he may go), de- 
finitive (1 advise that he go), subjectively 
na (“have they stumbled that they should 

1”). 

This last use, denoting a contemplated moral 
result, surely is the right one here, as the 
judicious Bengel saw when he wrote ejusmodi 
ut, i. e. reason enough “that they who have 
wives should beas . . .” Render then, “The 
time is straitened in its residue, so that 
they who have wives should be as mon 
having none, and they who weep as 
weeping not, and they who purchase 
as men not holding fast their gains, 
and they who use the world as men 
not overusing it, or using it to the full.” 


31. “For passing away is the fashion of this 
world ;” or it may be, “ Pass away doth,” the 
present tense of destiny, Most expositors 
make these words refer to that mighty 
revolution of things, herald of the Parousia, 
which St. Paul deemed to be imminent. 
The ordinary illustration “is being changed 
as a passing scene in a play” is not a true 
one in itself: besides it misleads, as tending 
to confuse scena with schema. Schema means 
fleeting fashion and beiongs to accident 
or circumstance: it differs from form or 
lasting shape proper to the essence which it 
represents. For example, a tree wears its 
winter fashion when it is a skeleton of bare 
boughs, its summer fashion when it flourishes 
in full leaf: the form of the tree however 
remains the same, and the substance too. In 
this instance, che fashion of the tree between 
the two solstices slowly changes with the 
changing seasons: but it appears that the 
transfiguration of the cosmos will be one 
swift process: even as at the Parousia the 
analogous change of fashion in the bodies of 
the living saints will be quite instantaneous, 
See 1 Cor. xv. 52 and Phil. iii. 21 “ Who 
shall transfigure or re-fashion the body of our 
humiliation unto (lasting) conformity with the 
body of His glory.” Yet after all it is not 


Vv. 32—39.] 


32 But I would have you without 
carefulness. He that is unmarried 
careth for the things that belong to 
the Lord, how he may please the 
Lord : 

3 But he that is married careth 
for the things that are of the world, 
how he may please his wife. 

34 There is difference a/so between 
a wife and a virgin. “The unmarried 
woman careth for the things of the 
Lord, that she may be holy both in 
body and in spirit: but she that is 
married careth for the things of the 
world, how she may please Aer hus- 
band. 

35 And this I speak for your own 
profit; not that I may cast a snare 
upon you, but for that which is comely, 
and that ye may attend upon the 
Lord without distraction. 


unlikely that in this text, of this world is the 
genit. of identity: in that case “this wicked 
world,” as sullied with sin, is itself the ing 
fashion or perishing husk of a lasting form, is 
itself the turbid phenomenon of the serene noou- 
menon see Hebr. xi. 3, which “in the morning 
of the resurrection,” like a dissolving dream, 
shall be superseded by the divine realities of 
a transfigured creation, “the new heavens 
and the new earth.” This archetypal order 
of the universe is often described as even 
now imminent and ready to be unveiled and 
waiting only for ‘the last time.” 


84. Jerome’s arrangement, reproduced by 
some recent commentators, that cat pepepeorrae 
with a full stop after it be annexed to verse 
33, is open to serious objections: (1) that the 
verb means parted rather than distracted and 
if it meant divided even, would be a feeble 
appendage; (2) it destroys the syzmetry of the 
clauses; (3) the verb is actually wanted in 
verse 34 just as 7 dyapos placed (by Jerome 
after the words wife and virgin) is not wanted 
there: compare in verse 25 virgins without 
an epithet. Rendertherefore, “ Parted also 
are (or is) the wife and virgin alike:” 
i. e. these two classes of women, as well as 
the two of men, the husband and the bachelor, 
are parted: their aims of life are different: 
these separate aims or interests are further 
specified in the next sentence. “That she 
may be holy:” rather “that she de holy;” for 
the word that seems to make special the 
more general “the things of the Lord” and 
to define their direction: this is all but cer- 
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36 But if any man think that he 
behaveth himself uncomely toward 
his virgin, if she pass the flower of 
her age, and need so require, let him 
do what he will, he sinneth not: let 
them marry. 

37 Nevertheless he that standeth 
stedfast in his heart, having no ne- 
cessity, but hath power over his own 
will, and hath so decreed in his heart 
that he will keep his virgin, doeth 
well. 

38 So then he that giveth her in 
marriage doeth well ; Di he that 
giveth her not in marriage doeth 
better. 

39 The wife is bound by the law 
as long as her husband liveth; but if 
her husband be dead, she is at liberty 
to be married to whom she will ; only 
in the Lord. 


tain from the “how she should please” of the 
next clause. 


35. For the thought see verse 28 “I wish 
to spare you the sufferings.” How unob- 
trusive of his own Apostolic authority is St. 
Paul! Render:—“This I say (not as wish- 
ing to dictate, but) to further your own 
true interest; not that I may oast a 
noose over you, but to further orderli- 
ness and close attendance on tho Lord 
without distraction” — from household 
troubles that shall wax more and more cum- 
bersome in “the perilous time.” 


36. Yet—again a corrective to the fore- 
going recommendation of the single estate— 
if some (rather than any) father or guardian 
thinks that he is behaving unhand- 
somely towards his virgin daughter or 
ward,in case she be past prime, and if 
such a step becomes a duty, let him do 
what he wills or purposes to do: he sin- 
neth not: for “marriage is honourable in 
all:” let them the maiden and her lover 
marry. 


37. Yet— another corrective of the pre- 
ceding corrective—“he who in his heart 
standeth fast and is not under preasuro 
(from without) but hath command over 
his own settled will or purpose and hath 
made this resolve in his own heart—to 
keep (at home unmarried) his own virgin, 
such a one will act well” 


39. “Only in the Lord” i. e. Let ber marry 
a Christian 
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40 But she is happier if she so 
abide, after my judgment: and | 


40. “Happier however is she, if she 
so abide tothe end” (aorist). Happier, be- 
cause unmarried and so standing aloof from 
domestic trials that will become sharper as the 
Advent draws nearer, she will be in a better 
position for devout preparation to meet her 
Lord. “ Happier —according to my judgment” 


I. CORINTHIANS. VII. 


[v. 40. 


think also that I have the Spirit of 
God. 


—which you may not value much—“yet” 
(another corrective) “I think that J too, as 
well as Apollos and otuer teachers, have the 
Spirit of God.” A truly modest way of saying, 
Under the guidance, if not of a special re- 
velation, at least of general inspiration, I have 
been stating my own views. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on verses 9, 21. 


9. Alford is hardly right in rendering “but if 
they are incontinent ” ; for, when two states or 
cases are contrasted, ovx after ev is better than 
pn, as making vivid the contrast; besides the 
ov does not coalesce with the word following, 
except in phrases similar to én’ od bed “a 
non-god’ or ov Aads “a no-people.” The 
no or mone should be always kept in transla- 
tion. Even in Alford’s cited line of the Ajax 
1131, ovx éas cannot coalesce into “dis- 
allow:” rather, “if, as the fact is, you do 
not allow:” here too ove is better than py, 
as the ei, like ore, ushers in not an hypo- 
thesis, but a recognised fact. The instance in 
this ver. 9 of ovx after ei stands on a different 
ground. It seems that in cases of contrasts and 
of facts ov« after ei is admissible. In Medea 
87, ov does not coalesce with orepyes at all, 
as meaning désitkes: for the true idea is “ If, 
as is notorious, the father loves not :” e? py = 
nisi, et ov = si non. In Thucyd. i. 121, curi- 
ously in one sentence we have these two 
uses of ov after ef (1) pointing to known 
fact, (2) to contrast. 


21. This passage is a hotly contested field: 
the battle has raged and still rages around 
the «i «ai, which after all is not the central 
position! |Hermann’s famous distinction 
was made between two phrases that can- 
not be compared. For in ei «cai the xai 
has nothing to do with the ei, since xai always 
acts upon the word or words immediately 
following. So xat ei=even if or and if may 
be dismissed. In ei nai Suvaca: the ei means 
if, and xai affects 8ivaca. .. , but bow? 
In what way? The context decides it to the 
reader, the intonation of the voice to the 
hearer. There are two ways of rendering: 
r) “If you are (voice raised) able to become 
ree” = “if you are even able,” nearly = 
“although you are;” (2) “if you are also 
able to become free,” if you are able as well: 
where the office of cai 1s to set the power of 
becoming free side by side with the state of 
being a slave. For this use comp. Soph. Anti- 
gone 89. ei cai Suynoes y', GAN’ Gunydvwy pas. 


Trachiniz, 71. ef xat rovr’ érAn=“if he 
did dare this deed (actually). Cf. 1 Pet i. 14. 
Which of these two ways is correct here, the 
context must determine. ‘The adda does not 
determine it, as some think, because the nega- 
tive yy in the preceding clause does not of 
necessity make adda adversative. "AAAd may 
= still or nevertheless, because the pn is 
feeble and not strong, and the preceding 
clause means simply “never you mind” or 
“be easy.” Thus, as far as this context goes, 
the two scales still hang in equipoise, for 
a\\a may be either adversative = dut, or 
corrective = sti/l or nevertheless. What re- 
mains then in the rest of the context to strike 
the balance? Clearly the verb ypjoa, both 
as to its tense and as to its sense. For the 
aorist denotes not a continuance in the old 
state, but the assumption or adoption of 
something else, and the meaning of the verb 
is not use or go on using (that would require 
the imperfect ypa@) but make use of; “make 
use of” what? This of course must be sup- 
plied, as usual, from the nearest foregoing 
clause (comp. Eur. dérav ris €i8n tayaboy ypr- 
rat 5€ yn), which is the ei clause. and the 
whole of this clause must be supplied, not rq 
€XevOepia, as some think, that cannot be, but 
properly aira = ro divacOa eAevbepos yeve= 
oda. Bengel’s “ potius utere facu/tate liber- 
tatis assequendz ” only requires utétor for utere 
to make it complete, though Bengel is in- 
clined to the other view. But to do, what so 
many do, to unearth r7 dovAeia out of the 
distant dovAos and then to drag it all the way 
to ypnoa: and there affix it alien to an alien 
tense, is as awkward as it is far-fetched: and 
even when it és appended to ypnoa, it is 
inapposite to the tense and to the sense of 
the verb, which means “ avail yourself of” it. 
Above all r7 dovAeia is not only too far off, 
but also too big a word to be understood: it 
must have been expressed in full, and, if it had 
been expressed, it should rather have been 
connected with yp@ or amoxypo. After ypnoas 
therefore supply that, which alone can be sup- 
plied, arg =r dvvacOa édévOepos yevér Gas. 


v. I—2.] 


On the above grounds it seems better to 
explain thus “In slavery wast thou called? 
Never mind :—still if thou art also able to be- 
come free, rather make use of it than not.” The 
above rendering, which (in spite of the four 
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grammatical and three logical objections ad- 
vanced by some and stated at length in Alford’s 
commentary) Greek usage appears simply to 
demand, receives logical support from the 
next verse, rightly understood. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1 Zo abstain from meats offered to idols. 8,9 
We must not abuse our Christian liberty, to 
the offence of our brethren: 11 but must 
bridle our knowledge with charity. 


N OW as touching things offerea 
unto idols, we know that we 
all have knowledge. Knowledge 
puffeth up, but charity edifieth. 
2 And if any man think that he 


CHape. VIII.—INTRODUCTION. 


Of meats offered to idols a man strong in 
the faith of one God may partake without 
scruple. His knowledge of the Truth has 
convinced him that nothing in the whole world 
is in strict propriety an idol, i.e. a symbol 
of some corresponding divinity which in fact 
has no existence anywhere. His conscience 
therefore cannot be detiled, if he partake of 
meats that have been offered to no-gods. 
But still in the use and application of this 
knowledge he will be guided by the rule of 
charity : he will subordinate his own superior 
discernment of truths in morals to a tender 
regard for the spiritual welfare of others. If, 
for example, being present at a feast he should 
see there a weaker brother, who still cherishes 
a lingering belief in Zeus or in Aphrodite and 
who will defile his own conscience if he partake 
of meats that have been offered on their altars, 
what will the man who leavens his knowledge 
with charity,do? He willthen and there ab- 
stain from such meats lest, it he should partake 
of them him<elf, his weaker brother, following 
his example, should partake of them too and 
$0 commit sin; for whoso thinks an act, that 
is in itself indifferent, to be sin, to him it is sin. 

1. “Concerning idol-meats we are aware ”— 
in a tone of pleasant irony—“ that we ail 
possess knowledge: yes, we are aware that, 
as you remind me in your letter, we all possess 
knowledge.” Here the vein of bantering 
acquiescence stops: now the style changes ; 
it becomes sententious and stern, with a light 
touch of sarcasm. That there are such light 
touches in this chapter, as in many others, is 
manifest, e. g. in ver. ro “shall be edified to 
eat.” The difficulty is to account for the 
abrupt transition from knowledge to know- 
ledge. Probably the solution is as follows: 
when the writer has dictated the clause ‘‘ we 
all possess knowledge,” the very word know- 
ledge, used as it was or even flaunted by the 
vain Corinthians in their letter to him, awakens 
his old irrepressible scorn of Hellenic intellec- 
tual pride. Hence the startling abruptness, 


hence the otherwise strange omission just here 
of such logical links as yet or bowever (and 
the consequent efforts of commentators to 
establish a parenthesis somewhere): hence 
also the reappearance for the fifth time in this 
epistle of the signilicant and contemptuous 
term puffeth up. We may suppose therefore 
that starting at the echo of the ominous word 
“knowledge” the Apostle with mournful or 
indignant emphasis reiterates it in vehement 
asyndeton to his amanuensis. ‘‘ We all 

knowledge” (complacently): “know- 
ledge !” (incisively) what is it worth? How 
does it work’? “Knowledge puffeth up! 
whereas charity buildeth up.” 

If the above view is correct, it accounts for 
the otherwise stubborn asyndeton: it also 
renders unnecessary the assumption of a 
“logical parenthesis’ as it is called, advo- 
cated and assigned within different limits 
by different expositors. The article betore 


yvoaots and ayarn seems to contrast the in- 


tellectual habit of knowledge and the moral 
habit of charity. On the word charity see 
note at end of this Epistle. 

The sense of v. 2 is: mere knowledge, true 
and sound in its substance though it be, yet 
unless it be transtigured by the light of 
Christian love, inevitably tends, human nature 
being what it is, to puff up its possessor, to 
distend him with self-arrogance, to blow him 
into a conspicuous bubble full of moral 
emptiness and of intellectual vanity Charity, 
on the other hand, or regard for the true 
welfare of others, is that industrious bene- 
volence which, like a conscientious mason, 
in the building of God's house helps to set 
solid and to keep stedfast living stone upon 
living stone. For in the specific instance of 
idol-meats the rightheaded and righthearted 
man, abstaining from questionable food on 
proper occasions, actually edifes by setting an 
example that may snatch from perdition many 
a brother for whom Christ died. 

As oida and yweoxw occur often in this 
Epistle, it may not be out of place here to 
distinguish between the two verbs. for this 
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I. CORINTHIANS. VIII. [v. 3—6. 
knoweth any thing, he knoweth 
nothing yet as he ought to know. 

3 But if any man love God, the 
same is known of him. 

4 As concerning therefore the eat- 
ing of those things that are offered in 
sacrifice unto idols, we know that an 
idol 7s nothing in the world, and that 


5 For though there be that are 
called gods, whether in heaven or in 
earth, (as there be gods many, and 
lords many,) 

6 But to us there is but one God, 
the Father, of whom are all things, 
and we 'in him; and one Lord Jesus !0:. for 


» Rom. 


Christ, by whom are all things, and 11. 36. 


there 1s none other God but one. 


we by him. 


distinction see an Additional Note at the end 
of the chapter. 


2. If anyone tmagines that he knows this or 
that, if he fancies that he is a know- 
something, he never yet came to know 
anything as he ought: as,to wit in the 
way of Christian charity. Vanity, not charity, 
moved him to acquire what he calls his know- 
ledge. Butif anyone I do not say imagines 
that he knows, I do not say really knows this 
or that, but if anyone loves and loves God, 
what then? In that case He (God) is known 
by him; and such a man possesses the highest 
and the true knowledge, that which alone can 
regulate and give a right determination to all 
other and inferior forms of knowledge what- 
soever, whether discernment in adiaphora as 
for instance ido/-meats or in anything else. 

Probably the first clause of ver. 3 should 
be read with a slight pause after the word 
loveth thus: “But if anyone /Joveth—God. 
Compare ch. vi. 20 “ye were dought—with a 
price.” 

The above interpretation differs from the 
usual and apparently universal explanation of 
this text in making 4e (otros) refer to God. 
For the ordinary view and for some reasons 
against it see Additional Note at the end of 
the chapter. 


4. To revert to the eating of idol-meats— 
the term eating makes the general proposition 
of ver. 1 more definite—‘‘ we are aware that 
nothing in the world is an idol,” strictly so 
called or what an idol is generally supposed 
to be, a symbol of a superhuman being: we 
are aware that nothing in the sphere of God’s 
created cosmos is a visible representative of 
such or such a divine archetype, “and that 
no being is God except one (Being).” 

The form of the Greek seems to favour the 
latter half at least of the above translation, 
especially as the phrase there is no God is in 
the LXX Deut. xxxii. 39, Psalm. xiv. 1, ex- 
pressed by ovx« é¢ori Oeds; whereas in our 
verse the Greek is ovdeis Oeds et py eis, which 
can hardly inean there is mot one God except 


one. Compare also Mark and John ovdcis 
dyabds ei yn eds, “no one is good except 
God.” The usual rendering of Chrysostom 


and of many others is, “an idol is a nothing- 


. all things (2) one Lord and all things. 


ness, a cipher, a vanity (~dratov LXX often) 
in the world, and there is no god except 
one.” 


5. Reasons for the above statement. 
Render :—* For even if indeed there are 
so-called gods whether in heaven or 
upon earth, whether in the upper or the 
lower region of the aforesaid cosmos (see 
Gen. ii. 1), just as there are gods plenty! 
and lords plenty! nevertheless to us one 
God the Father.” Polytheism is a question 
quite irrelevant to our position as Christians. 
See Note at the end of the chapter. 


6. The reasoning here runs upon several 
antitheses. Plainly contrasted with each 
other are (1) one God and many gods (2) one 
Lord and many lords: and as plainly related 
mutually to each other are (1) one God and 
Thus 
there is a double contrast and a double cor- 
relation: and the writer clearly intends that 
the double correlation between the one and 
the a// should make vivid and conspicuous 
the double contrast between the ove and the 
many. So far then the reasoning will be, If 
tu the heathen are many gods, nevertheless to 
us Christians one God, the originative cause 
of all things: again, if to the heathen are 
many lords, yet to us one Lord, the mediatorial 
cause of all things. The oneness excludes the 
manyness, and the allness is as the oneness. 
This last idea is truly Pauline: out of many 
texts one very similar to this is in 1 Tim. it. 
5 “One God, one mediator too between God 
and men, Man Christ Jesus, who gave him- 
self a ransom for a//.” Here the universality 
of redemption is as the unity of God and the 
unity of the mediator. Precisely by the same 
mode of reasoning in the text One God, of 
avhom is the All, the universality of creation 
is as the unity of the Creator, and in the text 
One Lord, through whom 1s the Alli, the 
universality of the lordship is as the unity of 
the Lord. But, it may be asked, wy is the 
double correlation between the oneness and 
the a//ness imported here? As stated above, in 
order to make conspicuous the nothingness 
of the many gods and many lords as compared 
with the one God and one Lord. Thus; if 
there be one God, the primal creator of the 


v. 7] 


7 Howbeit there is not in every 
man that knowledge: for some with 
conscience of the ido] unto this hour 


= (eee 


Universe, what then? This fact undeifies all 
the gods many, for so far from being “gods 
by nature” or having a share in creation, they 
must have been themselves created, as parts 
of the universe, and therefore not meet ob- 
jects of worship. Again, if there be one Lord, 
the acting creator and ruling governor of 
the Universe, which He created, what then? 
This fact dethrones from a share in the 
supreme dominion all the /ords many, and 
reduces them to subordinate and accountable 
powers. 

It may be observed that ra mayra here 
means the universe absolutely, “all the cos- 
mical systems of actual creation.” It often 
means the same as xdcpos or (as in Heb. i. 2) 
oi aidves é. e. “the infinite multitude of worlds 
which have their existence in unlimited 
periods or successions of time ;” in other 
words, the concrete contents of the abstract 
time-reaches of unknown duration. The 
above clauses in inverted commas are from 
Delitzsch in Joco, Heb. i., who also adds 
sake to our text) “Creator of this 
universe of worlds is God: Mediator of that 
creation is the Son.” 

We unto Him (God), and we through 
Him (Christ). Besides the two contrasts be- 
tween the oneand the many, and besides the two 
correlations between the one and the a//, we 
now come to another antithesis between two 
creations, the physical and the spiritual. This 
distinction stands out clear: “one God the 
creator of the cosmos, and we unto Him;” 
t.e. He isthe centre unto which we, the cacy 
xriots, OF new creation of the redeemed church, 
all converge. 

Again, “Our Lord Jesus Christ and we 
through Him:” t.e. He is the way and the sole 
medium by which we reach the goal of God. 
In fact. the Father is here represented as the 
ailler of natural creation and the final cause 
of the spiritual ; the Son as the mediator, and 
agent in both. Compare Hebr. x. 7: “Lo! I 
come to do thy will, O God.” Unquestion- 
ably to the Father, as Father, is here assigned 
a priority both in Deity and in the fat or 
creative power that issues from Deity ; but 
this is a priority of order, not a superiority in 
degree ; for there can be no degrees either in 
the substance or in the power of godhead. 
He who is here called one God, is so called 
as being Fons Deitatis to the eternally be- 
gotten Son; and St. Paul's statement, “ there 
is one God the Father,” no more excludes 
Jesus Christ from being God, than his other 
statement, “there is one Lord Jesus Christ,” 
excludes the Father from being Lord ; and if 
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eat :t as a thing offered unto an idol ; 
and their conscience being weak is 


defiled. 


it be blasphemy to excluae the Father from 
being Lord, it is no less blasphemy to exclude 
Jesus Christ from being God. Hence there 
Is nothing at all in this passage that is at 
variance with the Athanasian Creed, “The 
Father is God, the Son God; the Father is 
Lord, the Son Lord; and yet One Lord and 
one God.” ‘The distinction of divine opera- 
tions in the material and in the spiritual crea- 
tion is as the distinction of the divine Per- 
sonalities. 


7. The Apostle in ver. 1 has said in an 
easy tone of general acquiescence _half- 
ironical, ‘“‘ We are aware that (as you remind 
me in your letter) we all possess knowledge.” 
He now states seriously and more incisively 
his own opinion as to the actual universality 
of this knowledge or enlightenment in moral 
truths. “ Nevertheless not in ai/, but in some 
only is knowledge ;” to wit, there is among 
you a Class of converts, men half-enlightened, 
who cannot altogether shake off a lingering 
suspicion that the so-called gods, whom they 
so lately worshipped, may after all not be 
nonentities, but existences, and that idol- 
meats therefore ought not to be eaten by a 
Christian monotheist. “ Not in a// is such 
unhesitating discernment, but some with their 
scruple of conscience about the idol to this hour 
do eat (un idol-meat) as offered to an idol :” 
s.e. believing, or at any rate suspecting, that 
the image, to which the victim was offered, 
represents some superhuman being. 

Hardly correct is the rendering of many 
“with a consciousness of the idol;” rather 
“ quith the scruple of conscience which they feel 
about the idol,” with a touch or twinge of 
conscience concerning the image, whether 
after all there may not be a corresponding 
god behind it. About the idol, objective 
genitive of simple relation. Besides, eidévae 
etdwrov = “to know about an idol;” see 
note on oida, ver. 2. This scruple or mis~ 
giving is an expression or eflect ‘of the 
conscience itself, and is called by the name 
of its originating faculty; a use of words 
common enough, in which an effect is called 
by the name of a cause; just as we say “to 
make a conscience of it,” or even to “make 
a face:” compare oropa = (1) a mouth 
(2) mouth’s utterance or speech. In the 
next clause their conscience denotes the faculty 
itself. A few remarks upon the meaning of 
this important word, several times occurring 
in these Epp., may be in place just here. 

Conscience is a man’s inward knowledge of 
his relation to God. It is an inborn faculty, 
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8 But meat commendeth us not to 
Os cere God: for neither, if we eat, 'are we 


we 


more. the better; neither, if we eat not, 

10r, Aawe lare we the worse. 

less. g But take heed lest by any means 

10r, _— this "liberty of your’s become a stum- 
blingblock to them that are weak. 


Chrysostom calls it a natural or constitutional 
faculty, of knowing with one’s own self, with 
the responsible self: knowing what or about 
what? A certain divine law written in the 
heart. Conscience at first prompts a man to 
act in accordance with this inward law of 
distinction between right and wrong, which 
is inwoven in his created constitution. After 
a while it discharges another office; It sits in 
judgment upon the man’s moral conduct, and 
then thoughts or reasonings arise within him 
and engage in controversy with one another 
eee akAndwy Rom. ii.), just like counsel 
or the prosecution and counsel for the de- 
fence, accusing or excusing, condemning or 
justifying, the moral conduct. If the man 
act upon the early impulses in direction of 
what is lawful and right and these acts grow 
into a habit, this innate faculty is called, that 
which it is,a good conscience (Acts xxill. 1) or 
pure (1 Tim. ill. 9) or void of offence (Acts 
xxiv. 16). Ifa man resist or repress the first 
promptings and do what he suspects or be- 
lieves to be wrong, his conscience is in pre- 
cisely corresponding degree spotted, sullied, 
defiled (as here, ver. 9). In that case nothing 
but the application of the blood of Christ can 
cleanse it from such defilement (Hebr. ix. 14). 
But if he disregard this holy sprinkling and 
turn not to God through Christ, his con- 
science becomes distorted, so that its sen- 
tences cannot be trusted or, worse still, it 
becomes evil mompa (Heb. ix.) “ putting 
light for darkness and darkness for light,” 
and finally seared (1 Tim. iv. 2). Now in- 
deed the heart is hardened, and then in some 
men no more in this world do thoughts arise 
to accuse or condemn, while in others the 
conscience, from being the judge, becomes the 
torturer, wielding lashes of remorse. This 
fearful Nemesis the ancients knew well: see 
ina Me and Juvenal, passim. Conscience 
therefore denotes a knowing with one’s own 
self of an inward divine law. 

Another reading for conscience is cuvnbeia 
= familiarity or long association with the 
idol. To this hour i.e. even after conversion 
to Christianity: so Chrysostom. 


8. “ Meat will not set us in the presence 
of God.” How can it? Moral conduct 
Se and evil thoughts, words, deeds, will 

the means of presenting us to God at the 
Parousia. Meats are things indifferent. 


10 For if any man see thee which 
hast knowledge sit at meat in the 
idol’s temple, shall not the conscience 


of him which is weak be ‘emboldened 1; 


to eat those things which are offered 
to idols ; 
11 And through thy knowledge 


—— 


—— ee ee 


Neither if we eat not, do we find our- 
selves inferior (middle voice), nor if we eat are 
we superior. If we cat not... this probably 
to encourage the weaker brethren, lest from 
a feeling of false shame or from a fear of 
being thought narrowminded or of incurring 
some loss, they might be led to act against 
their own conscience by the example of men 
endowed with more knowledge than charity. 
Nor if we eat, gain we an advantage: this 
probably to check the loud confidence of 
the self-styled Paulines, men who had formed 
right conceptions indeed of Pauline prin- 
ciples, but erred in the application; men who 
boasted of a large intelligence, yet abused 
their Christian privileges; their motto was 
all things are lawful, their watchwords know- 
ledge and freedom. See Neander, History of 
Christianity, vol. ii. p. 244. Members of 
this party, very likely, expected from the 
Apostle in his letter of reply an opinion 
favourable to the unrestricted use of all meats 
in all circumstances, under the impression 
that by their own indiscriminate eating they 
were doing God service and themselves a 
benefit in thus exhibiting both their con- 
tempt of idols and an undivided allegiance to 
the one Lord. St. Paul’s reply is a rebuke 
to their conceit: “esculents are things irre- 
levant to God’s judgment; at His bar they 
will not weigh a grain of sand in either scale 
against us or in our favour; if we cat, we 
gain no superiority.” The better reading 
of one first-rate MS. ts mepiocevdpea. 


9. Sense is, Let your motto be forbearance 
not privilege, and your watchword charity 
not knowledge. Never flaunt your know- 
ledge, seldom use your privilege. Seest thou 
yon brother reclining at the same feast 
with thee’? In his presence abstain from 
questionable food; for to him, a dullard 
in moral truths, thou art a knowsomething, 
a lumina-y in the church; beware lest he, 
like a moth dazed by a candle, circle round 
thy perilous example and perish in its 
light. 


10. “For if any (dullard) should see 
thee, who hast knowledge, in an idol 
temple reclining at table, will not his 
conscience, he being weak, be edified 
unto the eating of idol-meats! and so 
like to perish is the weakling by thy 


—_— Or 


vV. 12—13.] 


shall the weak brother perish, for 
whom Christ died ? 

12 But when ye sin so against 
the brethren, and wound their weak 
conscience, ye sin against Christ. 


knowledge, he a brother—for whom 
Christ died!” 

By = within the circle and attraction of 
thy knowledge. Be edified, with a touch of 
irony ; be finely built up indeed! “ Embold- 
ened” A. V. will hardly do: “ fortified” 
would perhaps be better; but even that is 
not correct, as clearly a pointed allusion half- 
sarcastic is made to ver. 2 charity edifieth. 

Idol-temple ; in which feastings often fol- 
_ lowed the sacrifice: see Horace, “ Voveram 
dulces epulas et album Libero caprum.” Odes 
ii. 8. : 


12. “In fact, when in this way ye 
sin against the brethren and smite 
their conscience, it is against Christ ye 
sin.” For the loving and lasting sympathy of 
the Divine Head with all His members, even 
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13 Wherefore, if meat make m 
brother to offend, I will eat no flesh 
while the world standeth, lest I make 
my brother to offend. 


with the meanest and least of His brethren, 
see Matt. xxv. 


13. “For this very reason if a matter 
of food (in general) layeth a trap for my 
brother, no fear that I eat flesh (in 
particular) any more for ever.” ‘I‘hat 1s, 
to make sure of not eating sacrificial flesh 
to the spiritual detriment of a brother, I will 
never again eat flesh of any sort. For ever= 
“unto the Age or Aeon of Messiah’s reign.” 

N.B. Scandalum in Greek = properly a 
“ trap-spring ” or “ baited stick in a trap”: cf. 
Aristoph. Acharn. oxavdadnOp’ ioras érav = 
setting word-traps. 

It is curious that in this chapter St. Paul 
makes no reference to the Apostolic decree 
of Jerusalem, Acts xv.29. See good reasons 
for this omission stated in Introd. tothe Acts, 
Pp. 325, col. 2. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on verses 1, 2, 5. 


1. Oi8a = I know about one, I know by seeing 
or by hearsay, by observation from externals: 
hence often it means, I am aware of this or 
that fact, oi5’ 6rt. For instance, I am sure 
that there is such a place as Stamboul, I am 
aware of it by hearsay: but not having been 
there, I have no personal knowledge of the 
city: of8a péy thy mddw, eyvoxa 8’ ob. 
Tevwoxe, while it includes ot8a, contains also 
much more: piercing through circumstantial 
knowledge it reaches to discernment of the 
inner nature, of character, of moral qualities, 
habits, temper, affections. It signifies appre- 
Ciative or experimental acquaintance, whether 
good or bad, such as exists between intimate 
friends or inveterate foes. Instances are 
Matt. vii. 23 “I never knew you,” éyvwr: | 
never recognised in you any likeness or 
affinity to myself. Contrast this with the 
demon’s exclamation in Luke iv. 34 “I 
know thee wo thou art, the Holy One of 
God ;” vida oe ris ef. Again Luke xxiv. 35 
“ He was made known to them in the breaking 
of bread,” and John x. 14 “I know my sheep, 
and‘am known of mine;” the recognition of 
affinity and of mutual affection. One more 
instance denoting interior familiarity is St. 
Paul's famous description of our Lord as 
Tov pn yvovta duapriay, i. e. one “who never 
by His own personal experience came to know 
sin in its evil nature,” one “ who himself ever 
environed by the subtle moral atmosphere of 


sin, never admitted a breath of it (so to speak) 
into His moral lungs.” Hence in this second 
verse yvaors means “discernment of truths 
in morals :” just as émornun strictly means a 
knowledge of truths in science, of such truths 
as are ascertained by demonstrative reasonings 
from axiomatic principles. 


2. In the new explanation otros is made to 
refer to rov Gedy. If however, as all com- 
mentators seem to think, the structure of the 
Greek demands that the otros be referred to 
ef res, then in accordance with their explanation 
we must, in order to make the argument com- 
plete, supply a missing link by appending a clause 
thus: “If anyone loveth God, Ae is known of 
Him (God),” and therefore knows Him by 
whom he is known; in other words the 
Apostle states the logically less important 
truth, leaving its correlative truth to be in- 
ferred. ‘This latter view, being apparently 
universal, may be correct: yet against it must 
be urged that the emphatic odrus, as pointing 
to et mis, a construction common enough, is 
nevertheless simply not needed here, and that 
instead of the enclitic avrov we should cer- 
tainly have expected the emphatic rovrov, 
and perhaps a different order of the words. 
Bengel goes so far as to translate umd avrov 
ab ipso! It is also better, if possible, not to 
resort to the expedient of a missing link, and 
that especially when it is a signiiicant one. 
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As regards otros being referred to God 
compare Acts x. 36 where it is referred to 
Jesus Christ. 


5. If the above view be correct, place a 
comma after dozep ciaiv; and then gods plenty 
and Jords plentyis an after-thought added with a 
touch of sarcasm, and each eioit will denote a 
subjective existence in the heathen mind. 
Another view held by many, for the Greek 
is ambiguous, is to make each eigi point to 
an objective existence, the sense being, “ For 
even if indeed there exist (1 do not say that 
they do exist, I leave that an open question) 
so-called gods, such as in heaven Zeus, Pallas, 
Apollo, or upon earth deified men or deified 
powers of nature, even if such gods exist just 
as in the sense that there exist gods many 
and lords many (ange/s and possibly demons), 
still to us Christians one God the Father.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


1 Hesheweth his liberty, 7 and that the minis- 
ter ought to live by the gospel: 15 yet that 
himself hath of his own accord abstained, 
18 fo be aither chargeable unto them, 22 or 
offensive unto any, in matters indifferent. 
24 Our life is lke unto a race. 


Cuap. 1X. St. Paul proves at some length 
his Apostolic claim to ecclesiastic mainte- 
nance (1-15) but immediately asserts that he 
never did and never will exercise this right. 
Why not? Because (vers. 15-23) he finds 
an ample recompense for gratuitous gospel- 
work in an enlarged access to all sorts and 
conditions of men, and in a correspondingly 
enlarged hope of attaining to the great 
Messianic salvation at the Parousia. 

N.B. Some serious difficulties in this chapter 
will be better met, if attention be first drawn 
to certain words and phrases. In vers. g, 10, 
19 yap is used elliptically in the sense of why 
surely, and in each instance after an interroga- 
tive sentence. Again Greek words containing 
evangel occur nine times, making prominent 
the great mission and business of St. Paul— 
to set forth the gospel continually. Con- 
spicuous in the argument is the oft-recurring 
term ¢fovora, which must be briefly discussed. 
This word is stated in Plat. Detin. 415 c. to 
mean éemerpomn vopou, a grant or permission of 
law. Compare with this definition Acts xxvi. 
12, where the two words come together, “ with 
authorityand commission from the chief priests.” 
This view tallies with the word’s etymon ¢é&: 
for é£eore = “it is permitted from without,” 
“itis Jawful,” just as €veori por = “ it isin my 
power,” “ qvithin my reach.” One instance of 
this use Matt. xxviii. 18 “ There was given 
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[v. r—2. 


The reasoning of eirep eiciv and d&onep 
etaiy is one of analogy, namely, if on the ground 
that gods many and lords many do actually 
exist it be granted that the so-called gods of 
the heathen also actually exist, nevertheless 
the great truth for all believers remains un- 
shaken that there is one God the Father and 
one Lord Jesus Christ. St. Paul's alleged 
existence of many gods and many lords its 
founded upon Deut. x. 17 “The Lord your 
God, he is God of the gods and Lord of the 
lords.” See also Psalm. cxxxvi. vv. 2 and 3. 
Of these two interpretations the first 1s on 
several grounds preferable, more especially as 
the double zwoAdoi has a ring of impatient 
sarcasm in it, twice accentuating the Apostle’s 
contempt of polytheism. The same vehe- 
mence of irony will account for the absence 
of Aeyduevcs before the second Geoi, if indeed 
its presence is desirable. 


M I not an apostle? am [ not 
free? have I not seen Jesus 
Christ our Lord? are not ye my 
work in the Lord? 
2 If I be not an apostle unto 
others, yet doubtless I am to you: 


me all power in heaven and earth,” i.e. a 
grant of full power ab extra from the Father. 
This word occurs in N. T. in frequent con- 
nection with &idwpu., denoting a conferred 
license or authority or free permission. Hence 
it often signifies “a right of power over this 
or that bestowed from without,” whether by 
God or by law or by consent of the com- 
munity: perhaps privilege may meet its re- 
quirements. Liberty of action, a rendering 
now in vogue, fails to hit the true idea, as 
dvota or being is not to without but from 
without. In this chapter privilege or pre- 
rogative or licence seems to suit all the 
places. 


1, Am I not free?] In civil or social 
sense. Am I not an apostle? In the 
time of our Lord apostoli were accredited 
envoys or delegates, armed with full powers 
to execute commissions abroad, and despatched 
from their own seat of government into foreign 
countries. Hence our Lord applying the ready- 
made title to the chosen twelve, says, “ As thou 
didst send me into the world, even so I send 
them into the world.” It seems then that an 
apostle may be regarded as “an ambassador 
of peace despatched into the world by Christ 
the King, with full authority to preach the 
Gospel and to found churches.” How truly 
foreign, how hostile, both the divine Apostle 
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Vv. 3—7-] 30! 


for the seal of mine apostleship are ye about a sister, a 'wife, as well as'!On 


in the Lord. 
3 Mine answer to them that do 
examine me is this, 


4 Have we not power to eat and 
to drink? 
5 Have we not power to lead 


of the Father and the human apostles of 
Christ found the cosmos, see ch. iv. 9-14. 


have I not seen Jesus?| Full sense, ‘How 
can any of you Corinthians call in question 
my claim to the apostolate, when mine eyes 
have seen the risen Jesus? Are the other 
apostles eyewitnesses to the fact of the resur- 
rection? So am I.’ Here St. Paul might 
have added ‘I indeed more than they: for 
they beheld Him after His resurrection and 
before His glorification: 1 saw Him after 
both: sy claims are at least equal to theirs.’ 

St. Paul is here asserting his own official 
claims against his Judaizing assailants, and it 
should be noted that in this vindication the 
visible and audible manifestation (Acts xxii. 
6—11) is a much more important element than 
the ecstatic revelations (Acts xx. 17 and xviil. 
9), because “a mere ecstatic vision,” writes 
Neander, “could not have legitimated St. 
Paul’s apostleship.” In fact he would have 
been his own witness in that case, whereas 
there were other witnesses to his interview 
with the Lord near Damascus, who them- 
selves beheld the light of the glory. 


2. If to others—emissaries from Pales- 
tine or Judaizers I am not an Apostle— 
Paul is no Apostle of ours! say they—still 
to you at least I am. 

N.B. The ye does not strengthen adda, as so 
many say, for adda is not an intensifiable 
word: the particle throws forward a strong 
light upon tpiv. Compare xcari ye rovro. 

Further proof of the assertion “I am an 
Apostle.” For my seal of the Apostleship 
you are. Emphasis on you. In the Lord, 
the iz is not easy to explain. Comparing 
other parallels, it seems to denote an inner 
circle, with Christ for its radiating centre, of 
spiritual light environed all round by an un- 
limited dark margin of profane cosmos. Here 
the Corinthian church itself is represented as 
the genuine seal of a genuine Apostolate, a seal 
legible in the light of the Lord. In other 
words, not the miracles wrought by St. Paul 
(as Chrysostom), but his living converts to the 
faith are the monument to which he points: 
the fact of the church is the seal of bis call. 

3. ‘“‘ My reply to those who examine me is 
thes,” the existence of a Christian community. 
If me and my title the Judaizers are sifting by 
preliminary scrutiny in hopes of finding a 


other apostles, and as the brethren of 
the Lord, and Cephas? 

6 Or I only and Barnabas, have 
not we power to forbear working? 

7 Who goeth a warfare any time 
at his own charges? who planteth a 


true bill against me, my reply is, The fact of 
the Church is the warrant of my title. The 


.terms reply and examine are forensic; see on 


anacrisis ch. iv, 3, 4, 5. 


4, 5. Having verified his own divine call 
to the Apostolate, St. Paul now substan- 
tiates his claims to certain rights or privi- 
leges of the Apostolate. The chief of these 
privileges was an Apostle’s right of main- 
tenance at the charges of the Church, both 
for himself and, if needs be, for a wife travel- 
ling with him. “ Have we not privilege to 
eat and to drink?” (at the cost of the Church 
is implied in the word privilege). We have. 
“ Have we not privilege to take about with 
us a Christian woman for wife?” Don't say 
(uz) we have not: for we have. The word 
wife means here just what it means elsewhere. 
How Suicer and others make it = serwviens 
matrona 1s not easy to see. As also the rest 
of the Apostles implies that, if not all, yet 
most of the Apostles were married men: St. 
Paul was not married. 


6. Or is it only I and Barnabss that 
havo not privilege to abstain from 
working for our daily bread?] In full: “or, 
if there is allowed to other Apostles and to 
Cephas a maintenance for themselves and 
wives, do you make an exception against 
myself and Barnabas and deny to us the privi- 
lege, which is accorded to Peter, of exemp- 
tion from manual labour?” We may fairly 
infer from the word on/ythat Barnabas and Paul 
both took the same view of self-maintenance 
and acted upon that high principle, whereas the 
rest of the Apostolic teachers claimed means 
of support from the Church: so Meyer. St. 
Paul plied the trade of tentmaking: how Bar- 
nabas wrought is not recorded. Barnabas, 
colleague of Paul in first missionary journey, 
and himself an Apostle. Both he and Saul 
were together consecrated and ordained Apos- 
tles at Antioch with fasting and praying and 
laying on of hands A.D. 46. 


7. Proof of this Apostolic nght or licence 
of exemption from self-maintenance drawn 
from three analogies in common life. Con- 
sider the case of the soldier, of the vinedresser, 
of the shepherd. 

“Who serveth in the army at his 
own charges ever? Who planteth a 
vineyard... who tendeth a flock?” 
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* Deut. 
25. 4. 


vineyard, and eateth not of the fruit 
thereof? or who feedeth a flock, and 
eateth not of the milk of the flock ? 

8 Say [ these things as a man? or 
saith not the Jaw the same also? 

g For it is written in the law of 
Moses, *Thou shalt not muzzle the 
mouth of the ox that treadeth out 
the corn. Doth God take care for 
oxen ? 

10 Or saith he ¢¢ altogether for 
our sakes? For our sakes, no doubt, 


8, 9, 10. Further proof, and that from 
Scripture, of this acknowledged principle of a 
proper privilege. Render, Is it by man's 
rule—from the low level of human judgment 
—that Iso speak, or doth the law too 
not say sot? Why surely (yap) in the 
law of Moses it is written, Thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox while he treadeth 
out the corn. Is it of oxen that God is 
thinking (in this statute), or is it for our 
sakes entirely that he saith it? Why 
of course (yap) with an eye to us (the 
clause) was written, to show that he 
who ploweth ought to plow in hope 
and he who thresheth to thresh in 
hope of having a share (in the fruit of 
labour). 

In ver. 9 “Is it of oxen that God is think- 
ing here?” This clause does not of course 
question God’s providential care for animals, 
but only asserts that the passage cited has a 
higher sense. 

Against certain rationalistic interpreta- 
tions of these verses it may be remarked 
that in ver. 10 that (ors) =not because in argu- 
mentative sense, aS some, but in demon- 
strative sense = to show that; or in expli- 
cative sense = in respeot that, the clause 
itself containing a specific interpretation of 
the general statement for our sakes. The 
argument of the whole passage is simple 
enough: the statute “ T hou shalt not muzzle 
the ox... ” was written for the benefit of 
us Christian teachers to show that we spi- 
ritual husbandmen in the field of God (ch. 
ili. 9) ought to plough in hope, and we spi- 
ritual threshers (corresponding to the corn- 
trampling oxen) ought to work in hope of 
having a share in the products of our spiritual 
labour. To this effect both Chrysostom and 
Theophylact: and that this is the right view 
appears on the very face of the diction, which 
is strictly metaphorical. Nevertheless, strange 
to say, the majority of interpreters make us 
== “mankind in general,” and the plourher and 
the thresher to mean “labourers in agricul- 
ture.” This view cannot be right: (1) be- 


I. CORINTHIANS. 


TX. 


[v. 8 —12. 


this is written: that he that ploweth 
should plow in hope; and that he 
that thresheth in hope should be par- 
taker of his hope. 


1r °If we have sown unto you as 15. 
spiritual things, zs :# a great thing if 


we shall reap your carnal things ? 

12 If others be partakers of this 
power over you, are not we rather! 
Nevertheless we have not used this 
power ; but suffer all things, lest we 
should hinder the gospel of Christ. 


cause us in this Epistle always points to 
Apostles or teachers or Christians; (2) be- 
cause—what then becomes of a metaphor's 
propriety? The very use and aim of a meta- 
phor is to elucidate certain points of resem- 
blance in two things essentially different, often 
in things physical and things ethical: it reasons 
from the seen to the unseen, from the lower 
level to the higher. It is manifest that in this 
quotation from the O. T. St. Paul intends 
that the mind of the reader should glance 
quickly from the low plane of oxen trampling 
corn to the high plane—not of men threshing 
corn but—of spiritual cultivators tilling God’s 
field. For the strict point of the analogy is 
this; as physical labour, so moral labour, has 
a right to hope for a share in the fruit of 
labour. A corn-treading ox and a plough- 
driving man are not on two levels, but on one 
level, and that material. See Cic. de Oratore, 
lib, iii. on trans/atio or metaphor. 


11. Special application of the general argu- 
ment. The double contrast and juxtaposition 
of we and you should be noted. Render “If 
we to you did sow spiritual (blessings), 
a mighty thing is it if we of you should 
reap material (goods)?” More correctly 
“your material goods:” such goods as meat, 
drink, clothing. Did sow, when we planted 
the church in Corinth. 

“If we should reap.” N.B. On_ logical 
grounds the subjunctive here is preferable to 
the future indicative, because ¢? with the 
subjunctive lays stress on the alternative of 
reaping: compare Sophocles: ef gou crepnéa 
= “if | should be bereaved of thee.” Whereas 
ei with future tense not merely lays stress 
on the alternative of reaping, but makes that 
alternative likely or certain to eventuate: an 
idea hardly applicable here, as the Apostle 
we know emphatically refuses to exercise his 
privilege. 

12. Render:—If others in the privi- 
lege or allowance that concerns you 
(or comes from you) have a share, have 
not we more? i.e. much rather. Em- 


© Deut. 
28. 3. 


v. 13—I5.] 


13 ‘Do ye not know that they 
which minister about holy things 


FOr, feed. ‘live of the things of the temple? and 


they which wait at the altar are par- 
takers with the altar ? 
14 Even so hath the Lord or- 
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dained that they which preach the 
gospel should live of the gospel. 

15 But I have used none of these 
things: neither have I written these 
things, that it should be so done unto 
me: for st were better for me to die, 


hatic are others and you and we. Full sense 
is, If other lesser teachers in Corinth have a 
share in this evangelistic licence or privilege 
which belongs to you (rjs tua@v»—emphatic— 
éfovcias) to substantiate, have not I the 
Apostolic founder of the churches a stronger 
claim to a share in that privilege, which they 
accept and enjoy’? 

All the commentators make tyay the objec- 
tive genitive: rather it is subjective, especially 
if St. Paul intended the abstract license to 
harden into the concrete maintenance, and 
to be identified with it. How the ordinary 
rendering of power over you suits this passage, 
is not tasy to see. 


12 continued. But—now at length /ful- 
minat Paulus, now descends the brief thun- 
der long pent up. So far, proof after proof 
has been cited to shew in general that “the 
labourer is worthy of his hire,” and this chain 
of proofs has been riveted by a special appli- 
cation to spiritual workers, and this rivet 
again has been clinched by the stated- fact 
that other teachers in Corinth posterior to 
the Apostle have accepted that maintenance 
from the Church, to which the Apostle him- 
self had a prior and a stronger claim. “ Yes,” 
he argues, “indisputable is my right of privi- 
lege, as I have amply proved.” But—with 
triumphant emphasis, if not with a touch of 
sarcasm too—the fact is we never made use 
of this privilege! We never availed our- 
selves of it! (ov« with aorist sometimes = 
never); but-the very reverse—we hold 
out, we are proof against all pressure 
of temptation to appropriate our license of 
alien maintenance, in order that we may 
furnish no obstacle to the gospel of 
Christ: such an obstacle as the imputation 
of mercenary motives by some of the con- 
tributors, and consequent lukewarmness to 
the preaching. 

N.B. Here oréyopey = not so much we 
endure aS we resist or keep out. This verb 
means either to keep in, asa cup holds wine, or 
to keep out, as a waterproot (iuartoy creyavdv) 
keeps out rain. The essential sense is that of 
tightness; whether against pressure of the 
inward or of the outaard, circumstances de- 
termine. Obstacle: the figure seems to be, 
“in order that we may fell no tree across the 
path of the gospel;” similar in figure but 
different in sense 1s mpoxorn. 


‘« 13. Again he returns to the task of corro- 


borating his Apostolic privilege. A loftier 
illustration than that of the soldier and the 
vinedresser and the shepherd and the corn- 
treading ox and the plough-driving man he 
now employs to enforce again and again his 
just claims. Why so? In order that he 
may thereby secure a fresh stepping-stone for 
reiterating his own absolute rejection of all 
ecclesiastic maintenance. Know ye not that 
they who perform the sacred rites 
(viz. Jewish priests) from the sacred piace 
get their food, and they who are in con- 
stant attendance on the altar do with 
the altar have their share (of meat)? 
The altar consumes and the priest consumes, 
each in his own way, his own portion of the 
victim. 


15. I however — with this precedent 
before me of Christ’s own ordinance that he 
who proclaims the gospel should of the gospel 
live—I for one have not made use of any 
one of these prerogatives: yet (cerrec- 
tively—I wish you to understand) I am not 
writing thus, that it may come to this 
in my oase. ‘Come to this,” to wit, that 
I should use my license and accept food and 
clothing. Full sense: it Jas come to this, I 
know, in the case of other teachers: even 
Apostles have availed themselves of their just 
privilege: but my case is exceptional: I have 
reasons of my own: for a happy thing for 
me (see Mark ix. 42, 43) rather to die 
than that any one should make my 
boast an empty one. What boast’? The 
substance of the assertion twice uttered in 
accents of triumph, “1 never exercised any of 
my rights of privilege!” I never ate nor 
drank nor clothed myself at other’s expense. 
The other reading ovdeis for iva ris being 
more difficult is the more probable: curiously 
enough, it happens fo yield precisely the same 
SENSE. 

N.B. No break or aposiopesis need be ap- 
plied after 7, as some, and certainly no stop 
should be put after you, as others. The con- 
struction in full is this: after 7 supply wa: 
common enough in Greek is the omission of 
a relative after 7, just as in English the omis- 
sion of that after than, to wit, rather than you 
should be put to trouble, it were advisable ... 
= rather than that you should... After 
pardroy 7 the negative in ovdeis logically 
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than that any man should make my 
glorying void. 

16 For though I preach the gospel, 
I have nothing to glory of : for neces- 
sity is laid upon me; yea, woe is 
unto me, if I preach not the gospel ! 


I. CORINTHIANS. IX. 


[v. 16—18. 


17 For if I do this thing willingly, 
I have a reward: but if against my 
will, a dispensation of the gospel is 
committed unto me. 

18 What is my reward then? 
Verily that, when I preach the gospel, 


vanishes, and ovdeis is equivalent to rs. In 
fact this is an instance of the well-known 
idiom padAoy 4 of: the rationale of which is 
not far to seek: e.g. Herod iv. 118 “ The 
Persian is come not a whit more against us 
than against you:” in the Greek, “than not 
against you;” the underlying thought being 
‘“he is mo¢ come against you.” The explana- 
tion of this sudden apparition of the negative 
just where it is logically not wanted seems to 
be this, When in comparing two alterna- 
tives A and B,I pronounce aloud in favour 
of A, I mentally pass a negative judgment 
against B: and if I speak with some emotion, 
this mental negation springs up irrepressible 
and makes itself heard in the second clause, 
and that because I am eager to deny the 
contents of the second clause considered apart 
from the first clause. in fact, feeling masters 
logic and suddenly blurts out a negative, or 
what is the same thing, changes the logical 
ris into a sentimental ovdeis. Something akin 
to this view writes Buttmann in Demosthen. 
con¢ra Midiam, p. 143, who also observes that 
it is immaterial to the sense whether we say in 
Greek, This I shall do rather than that, or this 
rather than not that. If any scholar, how- 
ever, should with Hermann demand a nega- 
tion in the first clause, expressed or implied, 
he will find it already implied in azo@aveiv = 
pn (nv, for death is in itself a negation of life: 

ut the prior negative, writes Buttmann, is 
not necessary, nor indeed is it: see Thucyd. 
iil. 36. Instances in English of this otiose 
negative will occur to the reader. 


16. Of the next two verses the meaning is 
much disputed: probably the sense is, “ For 
if I should still set furth the gospel "—whether 
by preaching or by teaching, or even by 
writing—not possible for me is boasting. I 
glory in this only that, while I do the work 
of an evangelist, I support myself by my own 
labour ; as to my evangelistic work itself, no 
possibility of glorying in that! for a necessity 
lieth upon me: my singular call from Christ, 
when he appeared to me near Damascus, 
marks me singular: an extraordinary com- 
mission creates an extraordinary responsibility: 
preach I must and teach I must, and that the 
gospel; for woe is me, if I do not set 
forth the gospel to the end! (aor. subj.) 


17, 18. As to these difficult verses 
admitting of several explanations, it may be 


remarked that the following interpretation 
seems in its moral tone to be in keeping with 
that humble and ambiguous view of his future 
position in the kingdom which St. Paul some- 
times evinces in his earlier Epistles, see Phil. 
iii. 12. It should be noted that in ver. 17— 
éxay = of my own choice or self-determination 
and mpacow =I make a business, suggesting 
the next word ploGov, or recompense of labour— 
and that in ver. 18 a comma should be put 
after reward then, and the mark of interroga- 
tion removed to the end of the verse. For 
if by choice I make a business of 
this — like other teachers — what then? 
I have a recompense—like them. God 
rewards volunteers in His own cause: if, 
however, not of choice—if not on the 
wing of J wil/ but on the spur of I must, if in 
the shade of that overhanging necessity, I am 
doing this evangel work—what then’? A 
stewardship I hold in trust; an ad- 
ministrator am I in the household of God, 
and as such strictly accountable. You may 
now fairly ask, if I have no sure and certain 
hope of recompense in the future as other 
Apostles have, who cheerfully obeyed an 
ordinary call from their Master, and if I do 
not choose to accept such maintenance in the 
present as they do—what then is that re- 
compense of mine, that I in setting 
forth the gospel should render free of 
charge the gospel of Christ in respect 
of my not making a downright use of 
my privilege in the gospel? In other 
words, you infer, O Corinthians, that, if I 
rsist in refusing my license of maintenance 
or evangel-work, I have some peculiar re- 
compense inducing me to act thus: you are 
right: I have; and you ask what is it? Why 
(yap of ver. 19) it is this: my recompense is 
the opportunity of all-sidedness, which my 
very refusal of claimable privileges affords 
me; and beyond that and flowing therefrom, 
it is free access to men of all classes and races 
and opinions; and beyond that and flowing 
therefrom it is, when | have this free access 
to all manner of souls, the probability of m 
gaining and saving more than I should do if 
I were to make downright use of my privi- 
lege and thereby shock the feelings of some 
and so narrow my access to all. Again 


. beyond this and towering above it in the 


distance, it is the possibility of myself sharing 
with a greater number of souls gained and 


v. 19—21.] 


I may make the gospel of Christ 
without charge, that I abuse not my 
power in the gospel. 
19 For though I be free from all 
men, yet have I made myself servant 
unto all, that I might gain the more. 
20 And unto the Tews I became 

as a Jew, that I might gain the 


a the blessings of the gospel in the great 
The above explanation of ver. 17 seems 
more than any other to preserve the logical 
continuity: space forbids to state other views. 

N.B. In wy. 15, 16 xavynya = gloriatio, not 
materies gloriandi; see ch. v. 6, and a note 
there. In ver. 18 render “that I should,” or 
more exactly “that I shall” (@novw): it is the 
iva of contemplated result, for the recom- 
pense is a contemplated cause (i.e. a full 
Messianic salvation) of a contemplated effect 
Le. refusal of the privilege. Equally common 
in English is this subjectively ecbatic use of 
that: exactly parallel (for a negative is cousin 
to an interrogative) is 1 Thess. v. 4, “ You 
are not in darkness that the day should over- 
take you as thieves.” 

In sum, this recompense, stated in full from 
ver, 19 to ver. 23, IS a rising tier upon tier of 
eee gains to St. Paul (xepdnow occurs 

ur times) culminating in a possible reward 
at the Parousia. It is a continual excelsior, 
like the successive achievements of an Alpine 
climber, winning eminence after eminence, 
and, to carry out the image, to St. Paul 
pressing forward and gaining one set of souls 
after another, the distant summit of his long 
labour is the dim hope of a joint attainment 
with his many saved (the more saved the 
better hope) to the Gospel promises at the 
first “resurrection from the dead.” For this 
doctrinal view of his and for this modest 
estimate of himself compare what he says 
elsewhere, Phil. iii. 11, and this chapter ad fin. 


19. First instalment of the recompense. Free 
here = independent as to means of subsistence. 
For being free from all, unto allI made 
myself a slave (when I resolved to preach 
gratuitously) in order that I might gain 
the more. Antithesis between a// and more. 
Oxymoron also in free and slave: the all- 
sided freedom gave full scope to an all-sided 
service in the cause of the gospel. This word 
slave should not be pressed beyond the oxy- 
moron. But what does the more mean? 
This is important. Not “the greatest num- 
ber,” as Alford and others ; the comparative 
is strictly comparative: rather a greater 
number thereby; for the article here points 
backward to a//, the correlative of more, and 
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Jews; to them that are under the 
law, as under the law, that I might 
gain them that are under the law; 

21 To them that are without law, 
as without law, (being not without 
law to God, but under the law to 
Christ,) that I might gain them that 


are without law. 


denotes the Antemplated more souls con- 
vertible under gratuitous preaching attract- 
ing a//, than under paid preaching attracting 
some but repelling others. Just as in ex- 
aminations, the higher the fixed maximum of 
marks, the higher is the numerical total that 
may be achieved: an examinee, examiners 
being equal, is more likely to obtain 4000 out 
of 12,000 than out of 6000. Or if the four 
quadrants of a circle may represent all the 
classes of men accessible to the all-facing 
Apostle, he may reckon on gaining more 
converts in number out of all the four than 
out of one or two quadrants only. ‘The 
rendering of the A.V. is right, for it is tLe 
more of comparison between a lesser number 
gained out of some classes and a greater 
number gained out of a/l. 


20. And I behaved to the Jews asa 
Jew, that Jews I might gain. 

E.g. Paul, in compliance with Jewish 
customs, os Iovdaios, circumcised Timothy 
at Lystra; Acts xvi. 3. 

To them that are under the law, not Judaic 
Christians (as Grotius) but Jews (as Theo- 
phylact), regarded from their religious position, 
into which St. Paul condescended to enter 
in matters indifferent such as observance of 
vows or ceremonial cleansings: see Acts xxi. 
26. Whereas I was not myself under 
Law: see Gal. ii. 19, and a clear and useful 
note by Bp. Lightfoot on ydépzos. See like- 
wise ‘Introd. to Romans,’ p. 41-48 in this 
volume. Not being, as | Anew that I was not : 
pr denotes consciousness. 


21. Another instance of condescension, and 
that to the outside Heathen, see Acts xvii.; 
St. Paul at Athens discoursed to Greeks in 
Greek fashion, quoting from Greek poets. 
To God’s outlaws I behaved as an out- 
law, not being, as I well knew, an outlaw 
of God, but an inlaw of Christ. If here 
the word outlaw, or “one put out of the law’s 
protection,” be thought too positive a term 
for Heathen, who simply lay outside the pale 
of the Mosaic Law, in its place may be sug- 
gested Jacklaw, formed like lackland, lack- 
brain, lackwit, lacklustre. Lacklaw and lawe- 
less are terms both true to the Greek, rather 
more so than outlaw: but /aqwless is now too 
much identified with insubordinate or impious. 

U 
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22 To the weak became I as 
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23 And this I do for the gospel’s 


weak, that I might gain the weak: sake, that I might be partaker thereof 
I am made all things to all men, that with you. 


I might by all means save some. 


24 Know ye not that they which 


Inlaw (compare an inland town) is used by 
Somner and by Bacon as a verb=“to re- 
store to the law’s protection.” Full sense— 
“whereas [ was not without law in relation 
to God, but under law in relation to Christ,” 
to wit (as Chrysostom) “under the law of 
the Spirit and of Grace.” Bengel here ob- 
serves, with equal ‘truth and pith, ‘“ He who 
is an outlaw to God, is likewise an outlaw to 
Christ; and he who is an inlaw to Christ, 
is also an inlaw to God.” What is the law 
of Christ?) See Gal. vi. 2, lex Christi lex est 
caritatis. 


22.I behaved to weaklings (in the 
faith or in discernment of moral truths) as 
a weakling. A notable instance of this 
accommodation we had in ch. 8, abstention 
from questionable meats. To them all I 
have become all things (all-sided to all 
classes) that by all methods I may save 
some. He now for gain substitutes save, or 
briug to salvation. Whyso? Because the 
Apostle’s mind has run over the long course 
of winning all souls, and is approaching the 
final goal of the Messianic salvation, the cul- 
mination of the recompense. 


23. Here the particle of correction or 
of transition yet or now brings to view 
the keystone suspended over the uncom- 
pleted arch; it reveals the possible crown 
of gratuitous labour dimly discerned through 
a long perspective of spiritual winnings, 
the last bright link of the manifold re- 
compense, that induced Paul (see the iva of 
ver. 18) to renounce his privilege and to 
remain a tentmaker. Render, Now or yet 
allthat Ido,I do for the Gospel’s sake. 
Then comes a further definition; in order 
that I may be a fellow-communicant 
(communer?) therein, to wit,in the im- 
mortal contents of the divine message. Most 
admirable is this modesty and selfmistrust 
in an Apostle, who with indomitable zeal 
wrought harder than all others; the aim and 
apex of his long climbing toil is to share, if 
it may be so, in the grand redemption that 
is to be unveiled at the Parousia! 


24. A latent fear of failure, not indeed of 
final salvation, but of the prerogative salvation 
to be revealed in the dawn of the Messianic 
Aeon, suggests this terse exhortation to moral 
energy, fruit of moral discipline. ‘The figure 
is borrowed from the famous Isthmian games 
(see Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities’), a grand Panhellenic 
festival, triennial, held near Corinth. 


Render, Know ye not that they whioh 
run in a racecourse run all, but one 
taketh the prize? 80 runthat ye over- 
take. 

Overtake (used absolutely) what? The 
other runners? Probably: the Greek amply 
sanctions this; numerous instances in the 
LXX, where this verb is often adjoined to 
the verb pursue and applied to persons chased 
and caught. If this view be right, the single 
winner here is a representative number, de- 
noting the numerical unit of the first com- 

ny of the redeemed, men of all times who 
in their course of probation, putting forth 
their full spiritual powers, overtake the multi- 
tude of moral laggards and in the end take 
the Messianic prize held out by the divine 
human umpire. In this grand race many 
run, few win; and the comparative few who 
do win have in strong faith trained long and 
wrought much; he who overtakes the mass, 
alone takes the prize. The text in para- 
phrase means, “ As in a batch of competitors 
in a foot-race all indeed run, yet one only 
wins, the rest lose; but he who wins runs all 
the way with all his might so as to catch up 
and outstrip the rest, in like manner, with 
such speed (ovrws) run ye, O Corinthians, 
as to overtake. 

It may be, however, that St. Paul after 
overtake mentally supplied the prize. So all 
the commentators; in that case caraAuBnre 
may still be rendered overtake, the image now 
being that of men running towards the prize, 
as towards a mark not yet reached (Philipp 
iii. 14), or even chasing it as a quarry with 
the aim of overtaking. Or, “that ye surely 
take’ or secure, may perhaps suit this view ; 
catch is feeble, and grasp is not true to the 
word's idea ; besides, in translation it is better 
to preserve the Pauline paronomasia or play 
upon words; of which we have a parallel in- 
stance in a parallel passage (Philipp. ii. 12): 
“Not that I have already ¢aken or am already 
finished in my course, but I pursue if I may 
but overtake, seeing that 1 was also overtaken 
by Christ,” i.e. in the miraculous surprise near 
Damascus. 

According to this second view, the under- 
lying doctrine, with a slight variation, will be 
this: the single winner in the race prefigures 
the one Church triumphant, the few chosen 
out of the many called, the first fruits of His 
resurrection who first rose from the dead, 
the alpha of the Alpha, the foremost conquer- 
ing division or company (rdyza, ch. xv. 23) of 
veteran saints in the salvable army of man- 


Vv. 25—2.] 


run in a race run all, but one re- 
ceiveth the prize? So run, that ye 
may obtain. 

25 And every man that striveth for 
the mastery is temperate in all things. 
Now they do it to obtain a corruptible 
crown; but we an incorruptible. 
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26 I therefore so run, not as un- 
certainly ; so fight I, not as one that 
beateth the air : 

‘27 But I keep under my body, and 
bring ## into subjection : lest that by 
any means, when I have preached to 
others, I myself should be a castaway. 


kind, the peculiar people zealous of good works. 
To be enrolled in this prerogativa certuria or 
‘‘ assembly of the first-born” is the culmina- 
tion of the recompense, to which St. Paul by 
dint of unpaid labour and by stress of gospel- 
work humbly aspires, leading the way him- 
self and pointing it to others. He strives to 
overcome self that he may overtake the crown: 
that he may secure the imperishable crown 
of the Messianic salvation together with the 
regal office and the saintly assessorship with 
the divine king and the government of the 
nations and the subjugation of the Powers. 
“He that overcometh, to him I will give to 
sit with me... .” Rev. iii. 21. 

Critical notes on ver. 24. Taketh better 
than “ receiveth,” A. V.: one may take with- 
out receiving; besides, the simple act of 
taking by him who runs is the true idea; and 
the giver of the pinewreath only comes to 
view in the next word SpaSeiov = umpire's 
award. Took the prize is a familiar English 
phrase. “So run that ye may obtain” can 
hardly be right : for that here denotes not the 
aim or end of running, but the contemplated 
result of the manner und style of running ; the 
so makes all the difference ; comp. 1 Thess. v. 
5 ‘ Yeare not in darkness that the day should 
overtake you as thieves:” subjectively ecbatic 
use of that. N.B. Observe here that iva 
knows nothing of a mixed use, such as “ com- 
bination of purport and purpose:” language 
is simple and one use at a time is enough for 
iva. We do not speak in resultants. 


25. But training comes before racing or 
boxing; self-restraint, spare diet, no wine for 
ten months. Even so in all holy competition 
moral discipline prepares for moral energy 


CHAPTER X. 


1 The sacraments of the Fews 6 are types of 
ours, 7 and their punishments, 11 examples 
Jor us. 14 We must fly from idolatry. 21 
We must not make the Lord's table the table 
of devils: 24 and in things indifferent we 
must have regard of our brethren. 


Cuap. X. The Apostle returns from the 
long digression of Ch. IX. to the subject of 
idol-service. Call to mind, O Corinthians, 
what befeil our fathers in the wilderness. They 


in the spiritual encounter. Render, Every 
one, who will contend for the prise 
in all things practises self-control 
They of course, that they may take 
—a pine-wreath—gathered from a neigh- 
bouring pine-grove. The péy here does not 
associate with ody; see note on verses 4 and 
9, ch. vi. 

26. I then—who am an exemplar—do so 
run not as one who runs with unsteady 
aim—like some of you with a roving side- 
glance at an idol’s temple (Chryso:tom)— 
so dol practise boxing as mo air-striker, 
but—the very reverse of hitting wide of the 
mark—I bruise black and blue—whom? 
my antagonist? Yes. What antagonist ?— 
my body, and lead it a slave in bonds 
(so far in vehement incisive tones, now in 
modified or mournful accents), lest so be 
after playing herald to others, I my- 
self may turn out unapproved. 

‘Yromiatew = “to mark with livid lines 
under the eyes, to eye-blacken.” This agon- 
istic allegory should not be pressed too 
close : it is rather a cartoon of broad touches 
than a painting finished in detail. St. Paul 
appears in three dissolving views runner, 
boxer, herald: one duty of the herald was to 
proclaim the laws of the contest; the office 
of St. Paul was to preach the law of the 
Gospel ; it is curious that in Herod. i. 21, 
herald and apostl: are nearly synonymous. 

unapproved.| ‘The figure is, lest, when as- 
sayed in the testing fire of Messiah’s advent, 
I be found of inferior moral metal, rather 
spurious than genuine, and so unqualified for 
admission into the first instalment of men re- 
deemed, even the glorified Church. 


OREOVER, brethren, I would 

not that ye should be igno- 

rant, how that all our fathers were 

under the cloud, and all passed through 
the sea ; 

2 And were all baptized unto 


all came out of Egypt, and “there was not 
one stumbler among their tribes,” Ps. cv. 37. 
They a// underwent baptism unto Moses, 
and a// ate the same food spiritual and drank 
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in the cloud and in the 


Moses 


sea ; 


the same drink spiritual. Yet not all re- 
sponded to God’s ‘ purpose of grace :’ some of 
them, indeed the greater part, fell by evil lust, 
by idolatry, by fornication, by sore tempting 
of the Lord, by murmurings against Jehovah 
and against their own theocratic leaders. 
Thus fell they : beware, O Corinthians, of a 
similar fall; you, like them, are lured back by 
the Egyptian savours of Corinthian license, are 
enticed by a surrounding polytheism. But 
still ye are not tempted beyond what ye are 
able to bear; and God, who for your pro- 
bation assigns the temptation, will with the 
same appoint the way of escape. From all 
idol-service flee away: take warning and take 
courage: what happened to the wandering 
Hebrews, whether mercies or judgments, 
were patterns and outlines of what shall 
under like circumstances of stedfastness or of 
declension happen to yourselves. ‘The Church 
of Christ has federal safeguards ayainst re- 
lapses just as the congregation of Israel had : 
a common bond of union with Christ, and 
with each other, we all possess in the ‘one 
bread which we break’ and in ‘the cup of 
the blessing,’ even as our forefathers in the 
desert were associated together in one ‘meat 
spiritual’ and in one ‘drink spiritual.’ Their 
‘angel’s food’ was the same to them all, and 
our ‘bread from heaven’ is one to us all. 
And as that manna and that water, gifts 
common alike to all the sons of Israel, were 
intended to keep God’s congregation one and 
undivided, so the one bread and the one cup 
are designed to be the means of keeping us 
all one body by union with the humanity of 
Christ. This holy fellowship with Christ 
and with one another is in its very nature 
indivisible ; it is therefore utterly exclusive of 
a divided worship; it recoils from ail dal- 
liance with idols. Ye can no more be guests 
at the table of the Lord and at tables of 
demons, than ye can serve God and Mammon. 


1. A good reason I have why I should 
exhort you to conquer self, even as I strive 
to conquer self by keeping under my body, 
lest | should prove disquatified for the prize 
of the great inheritance: consider what be- 
fell the mass of the Israelites ; they were all, 
save two, rejected from entrance into the 
Land of Promise: for I do not wish you to be 
unwitting thatour... 


our fathers.| The ancestors of the Jews, 
of whom am I and some amongst you, O 
Corinthians. Moreover the Gentiles have 
taken the room of the Hebrews. // is 
emphatic, and four times repeated: it is con- 
trasted with the few in whom God’s purpose 
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[v. 3. 
3 And did all eat the same spi- 


ritual meat ; 


of good took effect, ver. 5; and it is also cor- 
related with the same twice occurring in 
ver. 4. 

The Apostle omits the pillar of fire as irre- 
levant to his argument and brings to view 
the c/oud and the sea: these two, being ‘ moist 
elements‘ and aqueous natures, both together 
typify the water of baptism. We must not 
suppose, with some, that the cloud and the 
sea represent the two elements in Christian 
baptism, the cloud the heavenly or the Spirit, 
the sea the earthly or the water, because this 
idea would tend to confusion : for with what 
consistency can the cloud and the sea in the 
same clause typify the one a natural, the 
other a spiritual element ? 

The two phrases ‘were under the cloud,’ 
and ‘passed through the sea,’ seem to pre- 
figure the double process of submersion and 
emersion in baptism. The analogue how- 
ever is not to be pressed in the details, for 
neither rain from the clond nor wave from 
the sea wetted the marching sons of Israel. 


2. ¢Barricavro, took baptism, or it may 
mean received baptism: certainly not, as 
some, ‘ baptized themselves’ nor, as Meyer, 
‘had themselves baptized :’ both these ren- 
derings are against the true idea of the middle 
voice. Unto Moses, i.e. to obey Moses, in 
whom they trusted as God’s servant and 
their own accredited leader. This baptism 


of the Exodus from Egypt, it may be noted, 


preceded the giving and teaching of the Law 
on Sinai: compare the antitype (Matt. xxviii. 
19, baptizing them and teaching them). 

On this verse Theodoret comments to this 
effect: ‘ The sea of transition represents the 
laver of regeneration, Moses foreshadows the 
true High Priest, his staff the cross, Israel the 
baptized, the pursuing Egyptians are a type 
of chasing demons, Pharaoh himself is an 
image of the devil.’ 


3. As the baptism unto Moses was a type 
of the true baptism into Christ, so the gifts 
of the manna and of ‘ streams in the desert’ 
were figures of the body and the blood of 
Christ. ‘The sacraments of the Old Testa- 
ment are made by St. Paul to foreshadow the 
substance of two sacraments in the New, of 
two and no more. 

The emphatic word a// occurs several 
times. The children of Israel all without 
exception stood on the same level of divine 
favour: in His marvellous dealings God was 
one and the same to them all; to the standing 
and to the falling He was gracious alike, for 
as all took baptism in the cloud of the Exodus 
and in the passage through the Red Sea so 
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-4 And did all drink the same that spiritual Rock that ‘followed! Or, we 


Vv. 4] 


spiritual drink: for they drank of them: and that Rock was Christ. — them. 


in the wilderness the same meat was common 
to them all and the same drink to all, both 
of divine origin. And, had they not mur- 
mured, had they but remained ‘stedfast in 
the covenant,’ the same prospect of reaching 
the Land of Promise was before them all. 
The mass of them, at least, might have 
entered Canaan; but in the mass of them, 
proving rebellious, ‘ God’s’ purpose of good ’ 
failed to take effect. 

spiritual meat.| ‘The manna descended 
in the form of grains of corn (see note 
on manna at the end of Exodus ch. xvi.), 
and supplied the place of bread during 
the forty years. It came /ke rain out of 
the air and was unquestionably, like the 
column of cloud and of fire, of super- 
natural origin. But how spiritual or spirit- 
wrought meat? No doubt this ‘corn of 
heaven’ was in a way unknown to us given 
by Him who, fifteen centuries later, gave 
Himself the ‘true Bread’ from heaven. The 
Word, not yet incarnate, was ever moving in 
the midst of Israel. But this presence of 
Christ does not exclude the idea of angelic 
mediation. Inasmuch as the manna is called 
“the bread of angels,’ the power of the 
Word in this oft-repeated miracle may have 
been put forth by the mediation of angels 
ministering to Him: compare Jacob’s Ladder. 
This idea is in keeping with the fact that the 
Law of Sinai was ordained by a twofold 
agency (1) of angels clustering in. the fore- 
ground of Jehovah, (2) of Moses standing in 
the foreground of Israel; but as below Moses 
was the congregation, so above the angels 
was the Word and above the Word was God : 
see Ch. ill. 22. 


4. And it was spiritual drink that they all 
drank. Why spiritual? Because, as Bengel 
says, gualis petra talis aqua: for they used 
to drink of a spiritual accompanying 
rook. Most important to the sense of this 
passage is the difference between the tenses 
of €mov and émivov. The two tenses inter- 
pret each the other, and both together throw 
a considerable light upon the perpetuity of 
God’s extraordinary dealings with Israel 
during the forty years. The aorist émov 
means they drank throughout from end 
to end of their wanderings. It refers here, 
as is plain from the Imperfect following it, 
not to a single instance of drinking, e.g. at 
Rephidim in Horeb, but to a series of in- 
stances regarded as one process: just iike a 
chain seen at a distance from end to end, 
the links of which fail to strike the eye; or 
like a swiftly revolving wheel, the spokes of 


which disappear in the rapid whirling and 
the rotation seems to stand still. The Im- 
perfect ¢mivoy, on the other hand, means 
they drank from time to time: the 
several instances become visible; the wheel 
revolves more slowly and the spokes are 
distinguishable; the links of the chain come 
to view. From the grammatical structure, 
then, it is clear that the rock of Rephidim 
and the cliff in Kadesh were not the only 
occasions of the gift of water. Between 
these two recorded instances, comprising an 
interval of nearly forty years, during which 
the first rebellious generation died out, many 
rocks and cliffs must have been hallowed by 
the presence and vivitied by the power of the 
Spiritual Rock accompanying the march of 
Israel. This view, which agrees with what 
is stated in this Commentary vol. i. part it. 
Pp. 720, is rendered certain by these two tenses 
playing into each other, and equally so by 
the-fact, well attested by travellers, of the arid 
and waterless nature of the Arabian Desert. 

But what is the more precise meaning of 
the phrase spiritual rock? We know that 
Jehovah was ‘in the pillar of smoke and of 
fire,’ which wasa ‘ pavilion round about Him’ 
(Psalm xvili.), a holy veil woven out of the 
physical elements. By means of this opaque 
or luminous cloud, outwardly natural, in- 
wardly supernatural, God manifested His 
own real presence, making darkness or light 
to His people. In alike mysterious manner 
the material rock of the desert, standing here 
or there, at Rephidim or in Kadesh or else- 
where, was made the vehicle of an extra- 
ordinary power of spirit permeating and 
quickening dead material, causing fresh 
springs to gush forth out of a dry ground. 
Chrysostom’s comment is, “‘It was not the 
nature of the rock that sent forth the water, 
for that alone would never have bubbled up 
in streams, but it was another species of 
rock, even spiritual, that was ever ready to 
operate, i.e. Christ, who in all places was 
present, and in all cases working wonders.” 
Akin to these last words are the last words of 
the Wisdom of Solomon concerning Israel’s 
God, who was ¢y mavti xatpq@ xai réor@ 
wapacrat@v. 


The rock, to wit, was Christ, or yea the rock 
was Christ.| The water is termed ‘ spiritual 
drink,’ inasmuch as it was called into existence 
by the living power of a spiritual rock. It 
welled torth indeed from a material rock, but 
it came not of the nature of the same but out 
of a higher nature called ‘ spiritual rock.’ And 
this spiritual rock is termed Christ, because 
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5 But with many of them God 
was not well pleased: for they were 
overthrown in the wilderness. 


bpd 6 Now these things were ‘our 
examples, to the intent we should not 
lust after evil things, as they also 
lusted. 

“Ex.32. 7 Neither be ye idolaters, as were 

ae 706 some of them; as it is written, * The 


being the expression of His power it was 
Christ in effect: for He was the cause both 
of it and through its medium of the spiritual 
drink. The rock was therefore Christ in 
effect, and the effect is here designated by 
the name of its cause; 2 very common mode 
of speech: one instance of it is ‘To depart 
from evil is understanding,’ i.e. in effect, for 
understanding is a cause of departure from 
evil. This very common mode of speech 
arises simply from the fact that the cause is 
in its effect, or in the words of Hooker 
“‘ every original cause imparts itself to those 
things which come of it.” 

It may be remarked that ‘spiritual’ in this 
verse cannot mean typical, as some, nor 
miraculous, as others: nor can ‘was’ signify 
represented OY preficured, aS many. No 
doubt the ‘meat and drink spiritual’ were 
figures, if not analogues, of the Eucharistic 
flesh and blood of Christ, and perhaps in- 
dicate the spiritual nature of both the flesh 
and the blood. And if, as it is written in 
the heading of this chapter in the A. V., ‘the 
sacraments of the Jews were types of ours,’ 
then we must suppose that the children of 
Israel were unconscious of the sacramental 
import of their ‘meat and drink spiritual,’ 
and knew not that by them ‘the Lord was 
healing them’ (Hosea xi. 3). 

The legend of the Rabbins, often quoted 
in comments upon this passage, that the 
water-yielding rock of Rephidim followed 
the Israelites all about in the desert, rolling 
like a round beehive or barrel of stone to the 
door of the tent, is a fable: a fable “ simply 
founded upon a literal interpretation of 
certain rabbinical statements concerning the 
identity of the well at Rephidim with that at 
Kadesh. ‘These statements were evidently 
intended to be figurative. Their true mean- 
ing was that those waters which flowed out 
in Horeb were the gift of God granted to 
the Israelites and continued through the 
desert, just like the manna. For wherever 
they went, fountains of living waters were 
opened to them, as occasion required. And 
for this reason the rock in Kadesh was 
identified with that in Horeb. Still less 
ground is there for supposing tha* ~*. Paul 
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[v. 5—9. 


people sat down to eat and drink, and 
rose up to play. 

8 Neither let us commit fornica- 
tion, as some of them committed, 


and °fell in one day three and twenty Num. ss. 


thousand. 

g Neither let us tempt Christ, as 
some of them also tempted, and ‘were «Nn 
destroyed of serpents. a 


alluded to any such rabbinical fable in the 
words, They drank of a spiritual rock fol- 
lowing them.” The above from Keil on 
Pentateuch, vol. ili. p. 130. But even if this 
tradition was before the Apostle when he 
wrote this chapter, he illuminated it by a 
spiritual and corrective interpretation. His 
own forms of expression tend to verify the 
view that the guidance of Israel through the 
desert, the passage of the Red Sea and of the 
Jordan included, was a long succession of 
miracles: and so beyond question it was. 


5. But still not with most of them 
did God purpose for good] Not withmost, 
tragic litotes, for with very few. Sense is; 
although God, who nourished and guided 
them all in the desert, had a gracious design 
for them all viz. that they should enter the 
Land of Promise, yet that counsel for good 
was frustrated in a murmuring majority. It 
took effect only in two males of the first 
generation, Caleb and Joshua. 

[evddcnoev, not as in A.V. ‘was well 
pleased’ but decreed for good: the ev here= 
the gift of the promised inheritance. ] 


6. Now these things came to pass for 
outlines or marks belonging to us to follow or 
to avoid, to follow the tracks of obedience 
and mercies, to avoid the footprints of 
rebellion and judgments. 


7. Neither become ye idolaters, as the 
Israelites did, when they sat down at the idol- 
feast of the golden calf in Horeb. Beware, 
© Corinthians: even to partake of idol- 
meats is an implication in idol-service. 


8. three and twenty thousand.| Numb. 
XXV. 9-Io: where 24,000 is the number 
stated. St. Paul follows a Jewish tradition 
which deducted rooo, as being the number 
of those who were hanged by the judges: so 
that only 23,000 would be killed by the 
plague. 


9. Nor let us sorely tempt the Lord.] 
exrecpa(wpev, try to the uttermost, as the 
Israelites did, by their length of frowardness 
testing the tension of divine endurance, as 
curious to see at what point God would 
punish, or whether he would punish at all. 


v. 1o—16. ] 


10 Neither murmur ye, as some 
of them also murmured, and ¢ were 
destroyed of the destroyer. 

11 Now all these things happened 
unto them for ‘ensamples: and they 
are written for our admonition, upon 
whom the ends of the world are 
come. 

12 Wherefore let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall. 

13 There hath no temptation taken 


Such rebels perished from time to time 
(arwAAuvro) by the inflammatory bite of 
the serpents or ‘burning snakes,’ the 
kavowves or the torrida dipsas of Lucan, 
(Phars. ix. 718). 

Application : be not ye also discontented, 
but accept the Christian’s position of a pure 
and sober life, nor look back with longing upon 
what you have renounced for ever, those 
pleasures of Corinth which are as the flesh- 
pots of Egypt. 


10. Neither murmur ye.) Change to the 
second person plural from the first of 
ver. 9, because the Apostle wishes to point 
an arrow at the party-spirit so rife in the 
Church. ‘ As they murmured against Moses 
and Aaron, sO murmur not ye ayainst Paul 
and Apollos.’ See Numbers xvi. 41. 


of the destroyer. i.e. the angel commissioned 
by God to deal the pestilence. 


11. ‘Now all these things by way of 
outline or lesson happened one by one to 
them:’ the word them emphatic: all these 
judgments left their prints behind them 
legible to us unto whom the ends of the ages 
have reached i.e. of the antediluvian, patri- 
archal, theocratic, world-periods. 


12. Beware lest yorr arrogance and con- 
fidence fill up the sketch and outline of 
Israel in the desert. All growth in grace has 
its root in humility. So far I have said to 
you, '] ake warning : now I say, Take courage ; 
for the same God, who is watchful that no 
temptation take you but such as is within 
man’s compass to resist, is “faithful also in 
that he will not suffer you to be tempted 
beyond what ye are able (are ina position) to 
bear, but will make with the temptation the 
way of escape also.” He who knows how to 
arrange the circumstances of a temptation for 
the strengthening of your moral powers of 
resistance, surely knows also how to arrange 
the proper exodus out of the same. Where- 
fore linger not in the temptation, but escape for 
your life: stop not to dally with idolatry but 
fiee and flee away from it! (imperf. imperat.). 
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yen but 'such as is common to man: '0r 


ut God is faithful, who will not 

suffer you to be tempted above that 
ye are able; but will with the temp- 
tation also make a way to escape, 
that ye may be able to bear it. 

14 Wherefore, my dearly beloved, 
flee from idolatry. 

15 I speak as to wise men; judge 
ye what I say. 

16 The cup of blessing which we 


15. Render, as being intelligent men 
I say to you Judge ye what I affirm. 
Ye emphatic: for the construction see Ephes. 
v. 28. ‘Husbands ought to love their own 
wives as being their own bodies.’ ‘The 
antitypes of the spiritual meat and drink of 
the Arabian desert now come to view. 
St. Paul has just been forbidding his readers 
even to tamper with the heathen feasts, such 
dalliance being dangerous, .smacking of 
idolatry and decoying to apostasy. This 
prohibition he now enforces by shewing how 
solemnly binding to stedfastness in the faith 
is that ole fellowship of the Lord’s Supper 
and that older one of the Jewish sacrifices. 


16. The cup in its contents. Which we 
bless—i.e. more explicitly ‘over which we 
speak the word for good’: the word (Ady»s), 
for good (eb). Soin the Latin, benedicimus= 
we utter the word bene i.e. bene fat. Cum 
Deus bene dicit, tum bene est: cum homo, 
tum ut bene fat. God blesses man in 
deeds: for He speaks, and it is done: His 
benedictions are benefactions. Hence the 
phrase ‘shall inherit the promise.’ In the 
Holy Supper what is offered to God of His 
own earthly gifts, with the prayer that He 
bless it into an heavenly good, is given back 
by God in the new form and substance of the 
supernatural good itself. The divine good 
(ev) spoken over the elements is in the Holy 
Communion the same divine good (-t) appro- 
priated and realised: and the bread and wine 
after their benediction or consecration (the two 
are often identified) are not indeed changed 
in their nature but become in their use and 
in their effects the very body and blood of 
Christ. This, of course, to the worthy 
receiver. 

The cup of the blessine pronounced by 
Christ in His holy institution of the sacra- 
ment which we bless, when in the celebration 
we Apostles or our successors, Apollos and 
others, bless the cup in the words of the 
institution, ss i not communion in the blood 
of Christ ? i.e. the means of communion. The 
keyword communion (xuryevia) never signifies, 
as Waterland and many insist, comsnunication 
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bless, is it not the communion of the 


blood of Christ? The bread which 
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[v. 16. 


we break, is it not the communion of 


the body of Christ ? 


(in the active sense) nor, as Meyer and others 
insist, participation. The Greek for ‘ partici- 
pation’ is perdAnpyis, for ‘communication’ 
perhaps avaxoiywais. Nowhere in the N. Tes- 
tament, nor elsewhere apparently, has the 
word either of these meanings. It almost 
always means fellowship or communion—both 
the same—sometimes taking the more con- 
crete sense of conimunity or society. Even 
where it seems to denote ‘contribution’ 
(Rom. xv. 29), it does not properly mean 
‘communication,’ but retains its essential sense 
of fellowship, which with the addition of the 
circumstantial sense amounts to the expression 
of fellow-feeling in the form of almsyiving: 
or, the same issue by another avenue, this is 
another instance of the frequent figure, the 
effect called by the name of the cause, as in the 
text ‘the rock was Christ ” or as inthe Psalm 
“He gave their labour (in effect), to the 
locust” or as in Ep. Rom. “the minding of 
the flesh is death” (in the issue). It may be 
remarked that the breaking of bread is called 
communion So early as Acts il. 42,and fe/low- 
ship of one with another is in 1 Joh. i. 7, asso- 
ciated with the ‘“ d/ood which cleanseth from 
all sin.” 

In this ver. 16 the meaning cannot be 
communion with the blood, as some say ; for 
that is an incorrect idea. Union with the 
body and with the blood there is, but not 
communion: fellowship is with persons 
(1 Cor. i. 9) or with things personified 
(2 Cor. vi. 14): compare “ We have fellow- 
ship with the Father and with the Son and 
with one another’ (1 Joh. i.) This word 
communion generally denotes the fellowship of 
persons with persons in one and the same 
object always common to all and sometimes 
whole to each, By way of illustration: when 
the sun shines upon a band of haymakers in 
a field, these do not, properly speaking, partake 
of the sun: there is no true participation : 
we cannot say that a portion of ten beams is 
assigned to A, of twelve to B, of twenty to 
C: rather the undivided sun is common to 
all the labourers and whole to each of them: 
they all have a xowwvia or common interest 
in one and the same sun. Even so Christ, 
the Sun of Righteousness, shines upon His 
own, equal to all and total to each. One 
more instance of this use from the Latin 
formula, Communio leyis est communio 
juris = “an equal privilege of law is an 
equal enjoymert of right ” ( Forcellini). 

Communion of the blood without the prefix 
of the (as in A.V.) is a good rendering, if of 
here denotes ‘proceeding from’ or ‘in re- 
lation to:’ something similar in construction 


is the phrase ‘the death of the cross,’ the 
cross being the instrumental cause of death 
Philipp. ii. 8. Similar too is the text 
Philippians ii. 1, “if there be any fellowship 
of Spirit:” which is well explained by one 
of the early Fathers conjunctis animorum per 
communem Spiritum or fellow-feeling wrought 
by one Spirit common to all: compare the 
explanatory word /ikeminded in next verse. 

The sense then will be, communion in 
relation to the blood with persons; and 
these persons are divine and human, (1) the 
Father and the Son, (2) the members of 
Christ's body. This will become probable 
from the following considerations: com- 
munion is not the same thing with union,— 
but rather proceeds from it, growing out of 
our mystical union with Christ’s humanity, 
whereby we are made “members of His 
body, bred of (ex) His flesh and of (¢x) His 
bones” (Ephesians v. 30). This mystical 
union, founded in Baptism, is strengthened 
and consolidated in the Eucharist by means 
of mystical communion. And as the union 
itself is twofold, for thereby we are ‘“ members 
of Christ” and “members one of another” 
(Rom. xii. 5), sois the communion twofold, 
for thereby we have “fellowship with the 
(incarnate) Son” and “fellowship with one 
another.” In like manner St. Paul’s peace is 
twofold, viz. peace between Jew and Gentile 
and between both and God (Ephes. ii. 15). 
In favour of this view may be cited from 
Damascenus Orthod. Fid. lib. ix. c. 14, “ It 
(the Eucharist) is called communion, because 
thereby we commune with Christ, while at the 
same time we commune and are unified 
(€votaba) with one another: for since of one 
bread we a// as one (oi mavres) partake, we 
become one body of Christ and one blood 
and members of each other, and so are called 
concorporeal with Christ.” 

In tracing the right relation between the 
terms communion and of the blood or in the 
blood, it may be remarked that as ‘com- 
munion’ here denotes fellowship of the 
members both with the Head and with each 
other, so it implies fellowship in a nature 
common to all. Of this inner communion 
with Christ and with such as have been 
baptized into His divine-human nature the 
divine-human blood ts the lifegiving medium. 
For in Baptism we “put on Christ” just as 
a graft by insertion puts on a tree: and as the 
graft after insertion drinks the sap of the tree 
or in the words of St. Paul “has in common 
with the root the fatness of the good olive” 
(cvyxowwrds rhs pifns rhs midrnros rhs €Aaias, 
Rom. xi. 17), so in the Eucharist we drink 


v. 17—18. | 


17 For we being many are one 
bread, and one body: for we are all 
partakers of that one bread. 


the blood of Christ more truly than the graft 
drinks the sap of the tree in which it has 
been inserted. What a cowwyia there is in 
a tree' Boughs and sprays in union and 
communion with each other and with the 
stem, all drawing the same nature and the 
same nourishment and the same substance 
from a common root. 

This idea of communion or fellowship, with 
its inner teaching, may be made clearer by a 
eden text from Ep. Heb. ii. 14, where the 

lood is mentioned before the flesh, as in this 
text of St. Paul it is before the body: “ For- 
asmuch then as the children Lave in common 
with one another the nature of blood and flesh 
(kexoivnxe capxos kai aiparos), he also himself 
took of the same nature with them” (pereoyxe). 
That is, in the Incarnation He assumed our 
nature in its weakness of flesh, that He might 
first by suffering hallow it and by His bloody 
Passion consecrate it on the cross and by 
His resurrection exalt it to God’s right hand 
and might then from heaven give it back to 
us in the Eucharist, to the end that we might 
become possessors in common of a divine nature 
(xorvmvo: Beias Ou rews, not, as in A. V., ‘par- 
takers of the divine nature’ or Deity): in 
other words, that we might become fellows 
with Him and with one another in His own 
Humanity, enriched with new qualities and 
ennobled with divine attributes, even with “ all 
the complement of the Godhead corporeally ” 
(Ep. Col. ii. 9). For He condescended to 
Sellowship with us in our humiliated humanity 
in order that we might be ‘ exalted exceed- 
ingly’ to brotherhood and fellowship with 
Him in His glorified Humanity. Similarly 
Chrysostom makes our Lord say, ‘I have 
beceme a fellow with you (xawevds) in flesh 
and blood for your sakes: again that Flesh 
and Blood, by which I have become akin to 
you, I give back to you.” 

The bread which we break after conse- 
cration or benediction és st not (the medium 
of our) communion (with one another) in the 
body of Christ?| Cbrist with emphasis. The 
sense seems to be: As the material bread, 
God's earthly gift, we do eat together with 
‘the outer man,’ so the ‘spiritual food of 
Christ’s most precious body,’ God’s gift from 
heaven, we receive together and manducate 
with ‘the inward man’ (6 écw dvépwmos of 
St. Paul) ; the natural bread after consecration 
being not only the symbol, but also the vehicle 
(in effect) of Christ’s body (in essence). How 
often in Scripture is the natural consecrated 
to be the medium of the supernatural! And 
there is always a congruity and meetness of 
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18 Behold Israel after the flesh: 
are not they which eat of the sacri- 
fices partakers of the altar? 


correspondence between the outward sign 
and the inner thing signified. The material 
rock gushing with streams in the desert was 
a vehicle of a spiritual rock, even Christ in 
effect. The sacred animal breath which our 
Lord breathed on his disciples was not only 
the meet emblem, but true vehicle also of 
Holy Spirit; for ‘ He d/ew or breathed sted- 
fastly on them and said Take Holy Spirit,’ 
and they received His sensible breath, and 
with it the gift of His own Spirit (Joh. xx. 


22.) 


17. Because (there is) one bread, one 
body are we the (assembled) many. The 
sense is, Because the bread of many parts, into 
which it is broken, is yet one bread, one body 
are the many we. Many fractions, one bread: 
many members, one body. Comp. Ignatius 
ad Ephes.: ‘Ye all individually come together 
in common in one faith and in one Jesus 
Christ, breaking one bread which is the me- 
dium of immortality, our antidote that we 
should not die but live for ever in Jesus 
Christ.’ 

It is worthy of note how St. Paul makes 
an easy transition from the body proper of 
Christ (ver. 16) to the corporate body, the 
Church (ver. 17). This is sinark able: as 
tending to shew that he identifies the two 
bodies in essence or substance. He certain] 
seems to do so in Ep. Col. ii. 19, ‘ The Head, 
out of whom (as out of a well-spring of vital 
forces and divine energies) all the body 
through all the touches or points of contact 
with the head and through common ligaments 
binding the members to each other (a two- 
fold means of union) is furnished with large 
supplies of nourishment and is coarticulated 
(Ephes. iv. 16) and compacted together into 
a living organism.’ This inner teaching of 
St. Paul stands out clearer in the famous text 
‘We are members (mystical) of His body 
(proper), members dred of His flesh’ (Ephes. 
Vv. 30). 

In accord with this interpretation, which 
seems obvious from St. Paul's easy gliding 
here from the Christ’s body to the Church- 
body, many ancient Fathers held that while 
in Baptism we obtain incorporation into 
Christ, in the Eucharist we receive also by 
degrees and rudimentally concorporeity, if not 
consanguinity, with Him. Two instances 
of this: “The Church (is) one body, not 
only generally and mystically, but properly 
and corporeally, because all are really (re- 
aliter) united to Christ” (Chrysostom). 
Again, “In sacra communione fimus non 
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tantum Christiferi sed et concorporei et con- 
sanguinei Christi” (Cyril of Salem). Au- 
gustine says well, “ Non quod cernitur sed 
quod creditur pascit.” True: but as the 
bread quod cernitur is a substance, so the 
Body quod creditur is a substance too. 

It appears then from this text compared 
with others of St. Paul, that there 1s an 
identity of nature and substance in Christ 
Himself and in His members mystical, just 
as there is (to quote another familiar figure 
of the Church) an identity of material in the 
one binding Corner-stone and in the growing 
Superstructure of the whole Building, the 
material of both alike being heaven-quarried 
and spiritual. 


for we are all partakers of.) [perexopev 
rather means “ have with one another.” No 
partitive sense in petéyew: the pera here 
points to d\AyAwy not: expressed, just as in 
Heb. ij. 14 pereoye = ‘ took the same nature 
with the children’ But what does the ex- 
ceptional, if not wholly unexampled, presence 
of é« with peréyery here denote? Probably 
what comes out of the one bread, the effects 
thereof. | 

The sense and connection of the whole 
then will be, Because one bread there is, 
one body are we the assembled many, the 
many-membered congregation, 1. e. ‘all the 
whole Church’ in miniature; one body, for 
we the (collective) all have together the effects 
of the one bread. More fully, “ for we all as 
one have received together out of the one 
sacramental bread, as from the material 
cause, the spiritual food of the very body of 
Christ.” Hozv the sacramental bread be- 
comes in its use and effects the body of 
Christ, is a thing that passes all understand- 
ing: the manner is a mystery: Sanguine de 
Christi lis est, de corpore lis est, Deque modo 
lis est — non habitura modum: and no wonder; 
for the mode is a depth beyond all sounding. 

It should be noted that of ravres = not 
‘all’ as in A. V., but all as one, or all 
the whole congregation, as it is happily 
rendered in our Communion Service, ‘'! hat 
we and all thy whole Church may obtain re- 
mission of our sins.’ Some make the unity 
of the bread here refer not to number but to 
quality: so Meyer. But this idea rather 
mars the harmony of the general argument, 
which is that the correlative oneness to all- 
ness in the consecrated bread and cup simply 
excludes the very idea of federal unfaithful- 
ness in the communicant. There must not 
be now a mind for the Table of the Lord, 
now a mind for the table of demons, nor any 
retrospective hankering after idol-feasts. It 
may be added that Augustine’s notion that 
‘as one loaf is made up of many grains of 
corn, so one body is composed of many mem- 
bers, &c.’ is a notion alien to the connection. 
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[v. 18. 


The logical connection is, ‘ Because there is 
one bread of many fractions, one body are we 
the many membered totality; and one body 
are we, because we all, as one whole, have 
received the very seal of Christ, as the mys- 
tical effect of the one bread.’ In this passage, 
the prominent phrases one body and the many 
qwe and the total we suggest that ‘fellowship 
of the members with one another’ is the 
dominant idea in the writer’s mind: fellow- 
ship or communion with Christ stands in the 
background. 


18. Connection: not only that sacra- 
mental Feast of the Eucharist, which 
strengthens and quickens the holy fellowship 
of the guests with each other and with their 
unseen divine Host, isa means of communion 
and a seal of solidarity, but also the Jewish 
sacrificial feasts of old were. Both alike are 
dissuasives from idolatry. 


Israel after the flesh.| I.e., the Jews proper, 
members of the Theocracy. ‘“ The Levitical 
sacrifices were outward acts for maintaining 
membership in the commonwealth of Israel 
in the sphere of the flesh, iz., natural and 
earthly life consecrated to God.” Delitzsch, 
Hebr. ii. p. 95. 


Partakers of the altar can hardly be a right 
rendering ; for xowwvds nowhere seems to 
mean partaker ; even in A'schyl. Agam. 1004 
Kowvwvos xepvipwv = ‘with a common property 
or interest in the lustral water’ or ‘ with an 
equal right to it with others.’ 

The sense in this text is, Are not they 
who eat the sacrifices fellows (or asso- 
ciates) in relationto the altar of sacri- 
fice? Clearly a double connection here, 
(1) between the sacritices and the sacrifical 
altar, Ovaias and @varacrnpiov ; (2) between 
the act of eating and the act of communing or 
holding fellowship. Bengel seems to go wrong 
when he explains, “ He to whom the offering 
is made, and the offering itself, and the altar 
which bears the offering, these three have 
communion.” Between these three there is a 
connection indeed, but no communion. For 
here, as in ver. 16—-see note there—the true 
idea is not ‘ participation’ nor ‘ communica- 
tion,’ but ‘fellowship of persons with per- 
sons, communion (1) of men with God 
(2) of men with one another as members of 
one holy congregation. And ‘the sacrifices,’ 
while they are being eaten, are the medial 
cause of this communion, as the sacrificial 
altar is the local and instrumental. There is 
no such thing as communion with an altar 
or with a victim: rather it is by means of 
both with God. Nowonder some, who make 
kotvmvoi = péroyot, ask ‘why did not Paul 
write Geov instead of Obvatagrnpiov’? While 
others to altaris affix Deique, to make out 
the sense. 
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the Gentiles ‘sacrifice, they sacrifice as 32. 


to devils, and not to God: and [ 106. 37. 


19 What say I then? that the idol 
is any thing, or that which is offered 


in sacrifice to idols is any thing? 
20 But J say, that the things which 


would not that ye should have fellow- 
ship with devils. 


The truth seems to be that in the Levitical 


sacrifices there was communion between 
Jehovah on the one hand and the priests and 
worshippers on the other. This communion 
was effected by means of the slain bullock in 
the Peace offering, for instance, or Ovota 
gwtnpiov. The slain bullock in the burning 
of the fat or suet furnished food of firing for 
Jehovah, who by fire consumed His portion 
of the sacrifice: the same victim also fur- 
nished food of flesh hallowed by the altar, to 
the priest and worshippers; who in this feast 
common to all were fellow-guests with one 
another and with God. This common feast 
was a sacrificial meal after the sacrificial 
offering. In like manner the blood, after its 
effusion from the body of the bullock in the 
slaughtering (comp. Luke xxti. 20), was 
affused or poured against the altar (rpooexvOn 
mpos td Ovotacrnpiov LXX.) for atonement, 
and then, hallowed by the altar, was given 
back in the form of sprinkling upon the 
people for cleansing. Thus the same animal, 
slain and sacrificed, was from the altar given 
back both in its 4S/ood and in its fresh to the 
priest and the people. The blood of the 
victim was regarded as one blood, although 
it was set in bowls by the priest in two 
halves, one half for affusion to make atone- 
ment and to propitiate or bring God nigh to 
His people, the other half for the aspersion 
of cleansing to make the people meet for 
drawing nigh to their God. Thus the altar, 
on which the victim was given to Jehovah 
and from which it was given back to the 
offerers, was a mecting-place of communion 
between God and His people ; and the sub- 
stantial medium of this personal communion 
was (1) all of the common sacrifice that was 
consumed by the fire of Jehovah, (2) all that 
was eaten by the worshippers : by means of the 
first God held or celebrated a federal feast of 
holy fellowship with men, by means of the 
second men with God and with one another. 
The idea then of the rendering partakers of the 
altar is simply incorrect on these grounds as 
well as on grammatical. A careful study of 
the Jewish sacrinces in the light of this text 
will repay labour, for it seems to be a text 
bearing much upon the Holy Supper, as that 
xowdy deimvov of Chrysostom, “ wherein it 
cannot be that of the master’s gifts one 
domestic receives and another receives not, 
but all alike receive of what 1s common to 
all.” According to St. Paul the Eucharistic 
Feast is an antitype of the sacrificial meal of 
the Peace-offering here as it is of the Passover 


in ch. 5. And from the significant word 
altar of sacrifice it seems as if the Apostle’s 
thought was that the flesh of Christ, as given 
back from the altar of the Cross, is the 
medium of communion in the eating thereof 
and the real and therefore spiritual food of His 
Body, by feasting on which we have fellow- 
ship with Himself and with one another 
and through Himself with God. His human 
nature then of flesh and blood is the res sacra- 
menti or ‘thing signifed:’ and the virtus 
Sacramenti or ‘ remission of sins and all other 
benefits of His Passion’ is that which is 
given through the res: and the res is the 
effect, bow produced we know not, of the 
consecrated bread and wine. This being 
true, it follows that the Lord’s Supper is not 
a sacrifice, save in the offering of self-dedica- 
tion and of God’s creatures of bread and 
wine, but a sacramental Feast upon the great 
sacrifice which was once for all offered to 
God upon the altar of the Cross. 


19. “ Does it not shame you, O Corin- 
thians, to roll back to the chalice of idols 
from this chalice which emancipated you 
from idols!” (Theophylact.) 

Render:—What therefore do I afirm? 
—Connection: from the two Christian and 
Jewish sacrificial feasts of holy fellowship, 
which I just now adduced as analogues of 


’ ‘the spiritual meat and drink’ in the desert, 


do you raise the question whether there may 
not be another analogue in the Heathen sacri- 
ficial feasts? Nay, do I afirm—that what 
has been sacrificed to an idol is some- 
thing? ri rather than rz. That it is an 
aliquid? That it is something or other, what the 
heathen may think it to be, a meat conse- 
crated to a god? I tell you, it is a mere 

iece of flesh and nothing more. ‘“ That 

read and that cup of ours are what they are 
and something more” (Bengel). Or that an 
idol is something? Is some god or other, 
Zeus or Aphrodite or Apollo, corresponding 
to the heathen’s conception of it? It is not 
the carpenter nor the statuary that makes 
gods out of wood or stone: who then? Qui 
fingit sacros auro vel marmore voltus, Non 
facit ille deos; qui colt, ille facit: Martial 
Epigr. An idol is nothing; no god at all ex- 
cept in the imagination. 


20. Nay but (what | do affirm is) that 
what things the Gentiles sacrifice, to 
demons they sacrifice and to a no-god. 
Not only to what is no-god do they sacrifice 
but to demons who behind the screen and 
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21 Ye cannot drink the cup of 
the Lord, and the cup of devils: ye 
cannot be partakers of the Lord’s 
table, and of the table of devils. 

22 Do we provoke the Lord 
to jealousy? are we stronger than 
he? 

23 All things are lawful for me, 
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but all things are not expedient: all 
things are lawful for me, but all 
things edify not. 

24 Let no man seek his own, but 
every man another’s wealth. 

25 Whatsoever is sold in the 
shambles, that eat, asking no question 
for conscience sake : 


curtain of idol-worship are busy in their work 


of ruin to the souls and bodies of men who 
serve images. Sense is: while you offer to 
what you think to be a god, you are really 
offering to a vanity, a nonentity of a god: that 
would be harmless by comparison: but here 
comes the grave mischief; you at the same 
time lay your souls open to the enticements 
of demons and your bodies to their obses- 
sions. 

The ordinary way of rendering this clause 
‘to demons and not to God’ cannot be right. 
And not to God (‘as you ought ’— Bengel) is a 
negative addition simply not needed: it en- 
cumbers the march of the argument: more- 
over it seems quite certain that St. Paul here 
had in his mind Deuter. xxxii. 21: “ They 
aroused my jealousy by a@ no-god, provoked 
me by their vanities: and I also will arouse 
their jealousy by a@ no-people, provoke them 
by a foolish nation,” i.e. the future Gentiles. 
The Greek too of the LXX. bears out this 
rendering, for the ov 6e@ after Saipovicis in 
ver. 17 is explained in its sense by the éx’ ot 
Oep and the én’ ovx ever of ver. 21. Nothing 


can be clearer. Compare Ours or Noman of © 


the Odyssey, and ev asdr@ nai ovx 68a, LXX. 

Demons, (not, as in A. V., devils) are 
agents of the devil, moving in his kingdom of 
darkness, dwelling in the air near the earth. 
Some of them are, says Josephus, ‘ disem- 
bodied spirits of wicked men,’ some mis- 
chievous, some malignant; others are de- 
scribed by Justin Martyr in a passage bearing 
on this text as “ Evil demons who in times of 
old,” just before the flood, “ assuming various 
forms so astonished mortal minds with the 
wonders which they displayed that men not 
knowing them to be evil demons styled them 
gods and addressed them by the name which 
each demon imposed upon himself” (Apol. 
p- 55, Paris ed.) 


and I would not that ye should bave fellow- 
ship with devils.| ‘The A. V. gives the right 
sense of xotywvos at last: still rather render, 
now Ido not wish you to become fellows 
with the demons, i.e. to become associates 
with that class of beings called demons (force 
of article), to enter into fellowship with them 
by attending idol-feasts, the haunt of evil 
spirits. 


21. Sense is: it is morally impossible for 
you to drink the cup that brings into com- 
munion with the Lord, 1. e. Christ, and to 
drink the cup that brings into fellowship with 
demons. 


be partakers of the Lord’s table.| Literally 
‘to have with others of the table.” S. Coena 
convivium est, non sacrificium: in mensa, 
non altari (Bengel). True: for it is a sacra- 
mental Feast after the Sacrifice: the Feast is 
held at the Table of the Lord often, the 
Sacrifice was made upon the Altar of the 
Cross once for all. 


22. Render, Or do we exasperate the 
Lord to jealousy? ‘Or (dreadful alterna- 
tive!) are we just doing what Israel did of 
old in the Desert, embittering the Lord to 
jealousy?” See Deut. xxxii. 21... , Really! 
are we stronger than He? Don’t say that! 
An abductio ad absurdum. 


23. St. Paul now returns to the principle 
of Christian /icense in things indifferent, see 
vl. 12, presenting it more from its pure ethical 
side. See the counterpart of this in Rom. 
x1V. 13-20, and notes there. 


All things are...) Render, All things 
are permitted moe, but still not all 
things edify: i.e. build up the Christian 
life of the brethren. See ch. vi. 12. Al] 
things are permitted me seems to have been a 
sort of watchword or motto used by the 
Pauline party in Corinth: see note ch. 
viit. 8. Sense then is: ‘ All things indifferent 
are allowed me,’ boasts the self-styled Pauline : 
‘True,’ replies the Apostle, ‘ but nevertheless 
not all things indifferent ediff ;’ or as in vi. 12, 
‘are conducive to the welfare of others.’ 


24. Render, Let no one seek his own 
but every one another’s (interest). Here 
‘“ another’s,’=‘ his neighbours,” for in the 
eye of charity who is unother is a brother. 
Supply the word every one from the preceding 
no one: very common ellipse. Comp. Horace, 
Qui fit, Mzcenas, ut nemo followed by laudet 
(qutsque). 

25. Render, Anything that is on sale 
in the meat market eat ye, making no 
inquiry from regard to oonscience: 
i. e. not stopping to consult conscience: in this 


v. 26—32. | 
aed 26 For “the earth ss the Lord’s, 
4-Ps. 
24.1. and the fulness thereof. 

27 If any of them that believe not 
bid you to a feast, and ye be disposed 
to go; whatsoever is set before you, 
eat, asking no question for conscience 
sake. 

28 But if any man say unto you, 
This is offered in sacrifice unto idols, 
eat not for his sake that shewed it, 

* Dent. and for conscience sake: for “the 
a1. earth #s the Lord’s, and the fulness 


thereof : 
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29 Conscience, I say, not thine 
own, but of the other: for why is 
my liberty judged of another man’s 
conscience? 

30 For if Ib 
taker, why am 4 evil spoken of for giving. 
that for which I give thanks? 

31 Whether therefore ye eat, or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to 
the glory of God. 

32 Give none offence, neither to 
the Jews, nor to the 'Gentiles, nor 
to the church of God : 


instance conscience is, like Camarina, “ better 
undisturbed.” Chrysostom’s view, followed 
by many, is clearly wrong, for the negative 
pn covers the whole participial ciause, although 
in the next verse it covers only the verb 
following. Sense and connection are; in eating 
meat bought in the market raise no scruples, 
for all meat is the gift of God: “ the earth is 
the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” 


26. Fulness, or pleroma=‘ complement’ in 
active sense. Not uncommon this sense 
(Euripides has Aoyyai 8eamoray hpougnpara). 
This word in Ephes. i. 23 is used to describe 
the Body as the complement without which 
the Head would be imperfect as Head: hardly 
receptacle, as Bp. Ellicott in his notes there. 
In ancient times oars, tackling, sailors were 
called the complement of a galley: chairs, 
tables, bedsteads, carpets may be termed the 
pleroma of a house: in like manner herbs, 
fruits, fish, fowl, ‘the cattle on a thousand 
hills’ belong to the pleroma of the earth. 


27, 28. Render, If an unbeliever in- 
vites you (several of you Christians) and 
you consent to go, anything that may 
be set before you eat ye, making no 
inquiry from regard to conscience: if, 
however, some one (of your fellow-guests, 
a weak Christian or a_ possible convert) 
should say to you, This is sacrificial 
meat, forbear y.e to eat from regardto 
the informant and to conscience: now 
by conscience I mean not one’s own 
but the other’s. One's own, i.e. the con- 
science -of the Christian guest who has been 
warned wéat the meat just offered to him is: 
the other's, i.e. of him who gave the warning, 
the informant’s. 

for why is my liberty.| My because St. 
Paul descriptively eg himself in the place 
of the guest who has been warned against a 
sacrificial meat. The sense is, ‘If I, one of 
several Christian guests in a mixed company 
in Corinth, were told by a neighbour—say a 


weak brother or a possible convert—that 
such and such a dish contained sacrificial 
meat, I should in that case forbear to eat of 
it out of respect to my informant and more 
especially (xai) from regard to his conscience: 
not at all from his regard to my conscience, 
lest it should be troubled from eating sacri- 
ficials; for why is my liberty in matters in- 
different to be judged or determinated by 
another conscience, which happens to differ 
from my own in taking a narrower view 
of a Christian’s liberty in these indifferent 
things? 

30. If I with grace (said) have meat 
with others (peréxo), why am I evil 
spoken of for having meat for which I 
have said grace? ydpirc=‘ with grace in 
the heart,’ properly with thanks felt: the verb 
denotes thanks given for Gods gifts (eb). 
Emphasis to be laid on the double J. 


31. therefore} An inference of the general 
from the particular. Or whatsoever ye do. 
Surely this is a correct, even happy rendering, 
for etre rz may be said to=6 rs re. See 
an exact Latin parallel in sive meaning or if 
(Hor. Odes. I. xv. 25), where the si belongs 
to the subordinate and the ve to the principal 
clause. This as against Alford’s alteration : 
nor can Meyer be right when he makes the 
first do emphatic: whatsoever and ail] are 
rather emphatic. 

to the glory of God.| Using His gifts 
aright, consulting the true welfare of others, 
now eating, now not eating, according to 
the social context. All Christian conduct 
redounds to his glory. 


32. Give none offence.| Literally, behave 
(yiverOe) without offence given to... 
se. ‘80 as to place no moral obstacle 
before.’ . . . The three classes here specified 
are set on the same level as to the general 
rule: no occasion of stumbling to any one 
is to be created by the conduct of any 
Christian. 
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grace be a par-}pr, 
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33 Even as I please all men in all 
things, not seeking mine own profit, 


33. I please.) Rather, I am ready 
to oblige: the tense is present imperfect: 
comp. Acts xxvi. 28, “In a trice thou 
thinkest to persuade me to turn Christian” 
(weiOas). In all things, i.e. in all indifferent 
things. 


CHAPTER XI. 


1 He reproveth them, because in holy assemblies 
4 thar men prayed with their heads covered, 
and 6 women with their heads uncovered, 17 
and because generally their meetings were not 
Jor the better but for the worse, as 21 namely 
tn profaning uth their own feasts the Lord's 
supper. 23 Lastly, he calleth them to the 
first institution thereof. 


B* 


ye followers of me, even as | 


also am of Christ. 


I. CORINTHIANS. X. XI. 


[v. 33—4. 


but the profit of many, that they may 


be saved. 


the profit of many.| Render, that of the 
many. 

that they, the many, may be saved.| This 
is the aim and end of all my doings, whether 
I preach the Gospel or bow to the customs 
of men in adiaphora. 


2 Now I praise you, brethren, 
that ye remember me in all thin 


livered them to you. 

But I would have you know, 
that the head of every man is Christ ; 
and the head of the woman 1s the 
man; and the head of Christ ss 


God. 
4 Every man praying or prophe- 


Cuap. XI. Contents: women should veil 
their faces in public assemblies for divine 
worship. The Agapae or love-feasts are not 
to be abused but reverentially celebrated 


1. Render, Prove or shew yourselves 
imitators of me as I also of Christ. 
Christ isthe highest Examplar: do ye copy 
in your lives my copy of the Original. I 
strive to please others (x. 33) after His pat- 
tern, who “pleased not himself’? (Rom. xv. 
3)- 

2. Render, ye hold fast the delivered 
instruotions in what spirit I delivered 
them to you: namely directions in matters 
of discipline as well as of doctrine. These 
were given orally at Corinth, or possibly 
written in the lost letter. 


3. Now I wish you to know that of 
every man the Head is Christ, as head 
of the woman is the man, as Head of 
Christ is God. The ranks and relations of 
Christian fellowship, as organised on the 
basis of redemption, are here brought for- 
ward: see Ephes. v. 21. 

In this climax Christ is the centre, the 
middle between God and man: from Him 
the line of gradation descends to man and 
ascends to God. On the doctrine of the last 
clause see notes ch. ili. 23. 

The particle 8€ may be rendered /skeqwise 
or again. 

Head in metaphorical sense : as in the body 
the members are subject to the head, so in 
the family to the husband, so in the state to 
the king, so in the Church to Christ: and 
Christ Himself is subordinate to the Father. 


Deus est caput Christi: hoc non de essentia 
dicitur sed de ministeriis. Filius saepe inquit, 
Pater misit me. Fit hic mentio non arcanae 
essentiae sed ministeriti (Melanchthon.) 


4. dishonoureth| Rather putteth to shame 
or maketh ashamed. Which of the two 
heads? Certainly the spiritual Head, even 
Christ. This view is favoured by the pre- 
ceding context, where the clause of every 
man the bead is Christ is the principal, the 
two next clauses being rather subordinate: 
for the particle 8é does not always usher in 
a coordinate clause. Wherefore the con- 
nexion is, ‘“ Of every man the Head is Christ : 
every man when he prays in the churoh 
or discourses in Spirit with veil (hang- 
ing) from head puts to shame his Head, 
or the Head of Him: Head with emphasis, im 
without emphasis, as in the phrase ‘ the /ife of 
me.’ Literally, ‘wearing (something) dows 
jrom head.’ The veil was probably a large 
lap or loose fold of a body-shawl thrown 
over the left shoulder and so arranged as to 
fall down over the face. The head was to 
be covered that the face might be concealed. 
See two other views on this verse in a Note 
at the end of the chapter. 

But, it may be asked, bow may a man by 
wearing a veil in the holy assembly be said to 
put Christ to shame? Or, to put the ques- 
tion in another form, why should a man not 
appear veiled on the ground that he is next 
under Christ his Head, and yet a woman 
appear veiled on the ground that she is next 
under man her head? The idea seems to be 
this: the veil, a badge of subordination in 
the wearer, is worn by an inferior when he 


gS, f 
‘ Or, tra- 
and keep the ‘ordinances, as I de- ditions. 


v. 5—7-] 


sying, having fis head covered, dis- 
honoureth his head. 

5 Butfevery woman that prayeth or 
prophesieth with her head, uncovered 
dishonoureth her head: for that is 
even all one as if she were shaven. 


stands visible before his visible superior. In 
‘the glorious company of heaven’ angels in 
the presence of God veil their faces; in the 
holy congregations of earth woman veils her 
face in the presence of man, her visible supe- 
rior: but man does not veil, because Christ 
his immediate superior is not visib/y present. 
For a veil is a symbol, that is seen, of subjec- 
tion to one who is seen: and therefore in a 
public assembly for divine worship if a man 
appeared with face mantled, such a ritual 
would be on his part an irreverence and a 
disrespect to his spiritual Head, inasmuch as 
it would amount to an acknowledgment of 
subordination not to Christ who is mot seen 
but to some one who is seen, that is to man. 
A man veiled makes himself level with a 
veiled woman and, like her, confesses the 
headship of man, thereby contemning the 
headship of Christ. Ritual is an expression 
of the moral and should correspond to it. 

Render, Whereas every woman pray- 
ing aloud or discoursing in Spirit with 
unveiled head puts to shame the head 
of her, for she is one and the same (class) 
with a woman shaven. The Apostle re- 
probates the disuse of the veil by the Corin- 
thian women as implying an assumption on 
their part of equality with the other sex. 
In ch. xiv. 34 silence is imposed on women, 
but there in the full congregation: 4ere in 
less formal meetings for devotion, e.g. in a 
church held in a house xvi. 19, they are 
allowed to pray aloud and to utter inspira- 
tional discourses: no contradiction between 
the two texts. 

A lash of sarcasm in the sharp words, “ for 
she is not a whit better than a woman shaven.” 
Full sense is: appearing with her head un- 
veiled “she shames the dead of her” i.e. the 
man, for she at once casts off his proper 
headship when she lays aside her proper 
head-dress, If she repudiates the veil in 
church, she repudiates in church the very 
badge of her subjection, Nay, when she 
strives in the public eye to stand equal with 
man her lord, why should she not sink in the 
public eye to a level with a woman who is 
shaven? she is to all appearance at least no 
better than she ought to be, even an adul- 
teress (shaven crowns were the penalty of 
shamelessness in married women). In assert- 
ing the equality of her own sex she disgraces 
the other sex doubly, both by disclaiming the 


I. CORINTHIANS. XI. 


6 For if the woman be not covered, 
let her also be shorn: but if it be a 
shame for a woman to be shorn or 
shaven, let her be covered. 

7 For a man indeed ought not to 
cover /is head, forasmuch as he is the 


heed of man in relation to woman and 
y exposing to obloquy her own character: 
for her face bare and unveiled in church 
tends to attaint her of moral barefacedness. 


6. Another lash of censure: sarcastic 
reason for sarcastic statement: ‘for if she 
takes one false step in discarding the veil, let 
her be consistent throughout and take the 
next step in the same direction, clipping ber 
locks and shaving ber crown forsooth! Let 
her part with nature’s veil as well as with the 
artificial! So far an argumentum ad ab- 
surdum: now comes the alternative of escape 
from such degradation step by step expressed 
in serious vein of exhortation: ‘If however it 
is a shameful thing to a woman to clip her 
tresses or to submit to tonsure let her veil 
her face in religious assemblies.’ 

The verbs in this verse are all in the middle 
voice, not in the passive as in A. V.: and the 
words ‘ covered ‘ and ‘uncovered’ should be 
rendered veiled and unveiled, for a woman 
may cover ber bead with a turban and yet 
not conceal her face with a veil. Render with 
emphasis on not (ov after ef; see note on ch. 
vii. 9), For if a woman do not veil, let 
her also clip (tresses); if however it is a 
shame to a woman to olip (4er tresses) or 
to shave (ter crown), let her veil. For 
€vpacOa, mid. voice =‘ to submit to tonsure,’ 
see Micah i. 16, LXX. Plus est radi quam 
tonderi (Grotius). The Greeks sacrificed 
bareheaded, the Romans velat: (Vergil, A‘neid 
lll. 406, Assigns a reason for this custom): 
the Jewish men prayed with head covered, nay 
more, with a veil (tallith) before the face, 
Lightfoot Hor. Hebr. p. 210. 


7. Additional reason for the advice Let the 
woman veil. St. Paul has already argued 
that, if to appear veiled in the congregation 
betokens the presence of a visible superior 
and to appear not veiled the non-presence, 
then a woman should always appear veiled, a 
man never. He has also witha dash of satire 
indicated the impropriety, and indecency 
even, of péysical barefacedness as leading to 
the inference of mora/l—in a city like Corinth. 
He now proceeds to assizn a third reason for 
this ritual distinction of head-gear. The 
logical connexion of the whole sentence from 
v.7 tov. Io entirely depends upon a right 
appreciation of the particles pév and 8€: for 
clearly the 8¢ ushers in the principal clause 
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image and glory of God: but the 


woman is the glory of the man. 


which states in conjunction with some subor- 
dinate clauses a new reason why woman 
should wear a veil. Parallel to this argument, 
and supporting it, runs another negative argu- 
ment, shewing why a man should not wear a 
veil. The negative is intended to set off the 
positive. The sentences are somewhat in- 
volved, but the argument is simple. Render, 
Let a woman veil; for whereas man is 
not bound to veil his head, seeing that 
he is God’s image and glory, yet woman 
is man’s glory (and not his image), and 
for this oause (d:a rovro, v. 10) bound is 
the woman to wear upon the head 
authority, ze. a badge of man’s God- 
assigned power over woman. In the above 
sentence verses 9 and ro are clauses inserted 
by the way, simply to shew 4Aow it is that 
woman is man’s glory, and no more than 
man’s glory. The tracery or anatomy of the 
whole argument is, in other words, this: 
Let woman in church cover head and con- 
ceal face in the presence of man; for this 
ritual of making head and face invisible is on 
her part a silent confession of real subordi- 
nation to her visible Head and Principal. 
The subordination itself has its foundations 

lanted deep in man’s principatus, or lordship 

y creation ; 4ow thus founded deep therein, 
is explained odifer in verses 8 and 9: the 
woman therefore is morally bound ages) 
to exhibit in public worship the public token 
of her constitutional subjection to man. 
Man on the other hand, Christ his Head and 
Principal not being visibly present in the 
assembly, is ot morally bound to wear in 


such assembly the ritual badge of his own 


fundamental subordination to Christ. 

Render ov« odethes ‘is not bound ’ rather 
than ‘ought not,’ as in A. V. ‘Yrdapyov = 
‘being constitutionally, in his beginning at 
creation.’ 

God's image and glory.) For a profound 
attempt to elucidate these mysteries of crea- 
tion, see Delitzsch, Bibl. Psychology p. 127 
ff, E.T. Imago is an abbreviation of imi 
tago, something more than jmitatio: not as 
one orange ts a likeness of another : it means 
a copy of an archetype, Petav. (de Trin.): 
as, for instance, the sovereign’s head on a coin 
(Matt. xxii. 20) or the sun’s reflection in 
water (Phzdo, 99 d.). A cathedral in photo- 
graph is a copy of a copy: for it is an 
image of a cathedral in stone, and this again 
is an image of the original pre-existing in the 
mind of the architect. God is both the 
architect and, within due limits, the arche- 
type of man. But the relation between the 
two consists in something more than simili- 


I. CORINTHIANS. XI. 


[v. 8. 


8 For the man is not of the woman ; 
but the woman of the man. 


tude, even in affinity of essence. For man is 
the image of God by virtue of his spiritual 
nature, which because of the primal in- 
breathing (Gen. ii. 7) is akin to the divine; 
for when the body of Adam was formed from 
the dust, ‘then the Lord God breathed into 
it the created, but God-like and God-related, 
breath of life.’ 


and the glory of God.| How was man 
created the g/ory of God? The divine doxa or 
Slory itself is the eternal self-manifestation to 
the Triune God of His own holy nature, His 
JSorm of light (Philipp. ii. 16), the eios pro- 
bably of John v. 37, the Divinity (Oecérns) or 
effuence and expression of Deity (6eérns). 
In the divine counsel of creation this inner 
self-manifestation was to become an outer 
manifestation filling all creation. But it was 
through man, the created lord of the created 
cosmos, that the glory of God was to be 
communicated to the cosmos. This glory 
was from heaven to be reflected in him, the 
representation of God in the universe, the 
connecting link between heaven and earth, 
and from him the head of all creation to be 
again reflected in all creation subordinated to 
him. As this derived glory, to be mirrored 
from man in the surrounding cosmos, was 
to be the effuence of the self-manifested 
divine doxa, which is itself the eternal efflu- 
ence and expression of enshrined Deity; so 
man in his higher nature of spirit, inbreathed 
into him from Spirit, was created actually the 
image of Gcd, but in his lower nature of body, 
moulded from earth, was created potentially 
the glory of God, that is, constituted with the 
possibility, contingent on obedience, of a 
glorified body and soul and spirit. Adam’s 
spirit, “the light of the Lord in him” 
kindled from the divine nature, was to be- 
come a light of glory, to be communicated 
to Eve, and from both progenitors to pass on 
to the human race and to lighten with this 
glory of theirs all creaturely existence. The 
design was baffled by Satan for a season. 
Meanwhile humiliated in body, yet now trans- 
formed in spirit, fallen man awaits in faith 
and in hope the unveiling of the ‘new creatiow’ 
in Christ and his own bodily assimilation 
to the body of His glory, the effects of the 
Parousia. Adam was not gua body made in 
the likeness of God, but qua spint: the image 
was in esse, the glory in posse. See Bibl. 
Psych. p. 85. 


8. Connection: man by original constitu- 
tion (Usrapywv) is actually. God’s image and 
potentially His glory, the human embodiment 
and centre of a divine radiation to the uni- 


v. 9—Ir1.] 


g Neither was the man created 
for the woman; but the woman for 
the man. 

10 For this cause ought the woman 


verse: woman is neither God’s image pri- 
mally nor even His glory: she is man’s glory ; 
for man is not of woman, but woman of man. 
It is true she has, like man, the spirit in the 
divine image: but she has it not immediately 
from God, but mediately from God through 
man. Her flame of life is kindled at 4is “ lamp 
of the Lord.” She came absolutely out of 
the man (e£ avdpes), flesh of his flesh and bone 
of his bone. And not only was she framed 
out of him, but also created for him: woman 
has in man both the initial and the final cause 
ot her being. Her relation to him is a figure 
of the mystical relation of the church to 
Christ, that of the pleroma or complement. 
She was therefore made for man, that she 
might fill to the full his measure of happi- 
ness, otherwise incomplete. Woman, like 
man, is “light in the Lord” (Ephes. v. 8), 
but a lesser light than man; so Grotius, 
minus aliquid viro, ut Juna lumen minus sole. 
The sun may be called the glory of the 
supreme source of all light and the moon the 
reflected glory of her source of light, the 
sun. 


10. For this reason a women is morally 
bound to wear authority upon the head.| Strong 
emphasis upon ought or is bound, for the 
connection clearly is in full; ‘Wherefore if 
the man is by creation God’s image and 
God's glory, whereas the woman is by trans- 
mission through the man God’s image and 
by derivation from the man man’s glory; if 
the man is the immortal echo of God's word 
spoken, but the woman only the secondary 
echo of the primal echo, a reflection of a 
reflection:—who can call in question the 
divinely constituted superiority of the man to 
the woman? And if to cover the head and 
conceal the face is a ritual confession of that 
moral superiority, how dare the Corinthian 
women appear in the holy congregation un- 
veiled, thereby asserting and proclaiming 
woman's equality with man?’ 

’Efovoia here means, as elsewhere, per- 
mitted or assigned power, authority; see ch. 
ix. introductory note. There is no real 
difficulty in the use of the word in this text. 
Two things may be observed; first, the sign 
or veil is denoted by the name of the thing 
signified or authority: very common use 
this : compare “ and bears his bisshine honours 
thick upon him” and in Greek ‘he wears 
royalty’ (Sacireiay, a diadem)=insignia of 
royalty. Secondly it should be noted that 
as all authority has for its correlative subjection 
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to have 'power on her head because ! That is, 


of the angels. 


ing, in 
11 Nevertheless neither is the ** {4s 


@ coutr- 


man without the woman, neither the 2¢r se 


and implies it and causes it as an effect, so 
the two correlatives sometimes pass over and 
change places, and the effect (subjection) is 
designated by the name of the cause (autho- 
rity). The woman wears the veil as a badge 
of her subordination to man, and this veil is 
called conversely, what it also is, the sign of 
man’s authority over woman. The second 
use is less common than the first. For the 
combination of the two uses in one word 
compare Macbeth, Act 3, Sc. 4. 


‘* Present him eminence both with eye and tongue,” 


i.e. offer him marks of homage, for signs 
of obeisance in you are signs of eminence 
in him: the two signs are correlative and 
connected like two opposite poles, the one 
abstract, the other concrete. 


because of the angels.| The reason, speci- 
fied in vv. 8 and 9, shewing why a women 
ought to wear upon the head the badge of 
man’s God-given headship over woman, is 
now brought nearer home and made more 
vivid by the after-thought “because of the 
angels,” i.e. from respect or regard for those 
unseen ministers of God and guardians of 
His order, who are present in the holy con- 
gregation, watching the behaviour of their 
human charge. If a woman be so lost to 
sense of shame that she shrinks not in church 
from the public eye, let her fear the mournful 
gaze of those divine sentinels. Or again, if 
she be so ambitious of equality with her 
superior, man, as to discard the veil of 
subordination, let her remember that she is 
watched by the order-loving angels, who 
themselves veil their faces before the face of 
God. ‘The Greek Fathers often express 
their belief in the presence of angels in public 
worship: Chrysostom on this text: “ Open 
the eyes of faith and thou shalt behold a 
theatre of spectators: for if the air is filled 
with angels, much more the church!” Again, 
“Knowest thou not that in the company of 
angels thou standest? With them thou 
singest, with them thou chantest, and yet 
dost thou stand there laughing?” St. Paul 
does not mean evi/ angels, as Tertullian: to 
escape the gaze of such angels as those who 
fell from God and from heaven ‘ ob concupi- 
scentiam foeminarum:’ for how could thickest 
veils afford an escape from the gaze of 
demons? If forms of spirits pass through 
walls of buildings, why should not eyes of 
spirits see through veils of women ? 


11. Nevertheless} Corrective caution: let 
x 
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fewer ¢ woman without the man, in the 


band. 


Lord. 

12 For as the woman ts of the 
man, even so ts the man also b 
the woman ; but all things of God. 

13 Judge in yourselves: is it 
comely that a woman pray unto 
God uncovered ? 

14 Doth not even nature itself 
teach you, that, if a man have long 
hair, it is a shame unto him? 


not the principal contemn the subordinate, 
nor a daughter of Eve undervalue her own 
position. The scales of the balance some- 
times hang equal; and there are relations 
of life in which the woman stands level with 
the man. Though by creation the male is to 
the female as the sun to the moon, as the 
spirit to the soul, as the animus to the anima, 
yet in loving dependence on each other the 
two are one in their oneness with the Lord. 


12. Reason for previous statement that the 
two sexes in domestic relations being mutually 
supplementary are in a sort of equipoise, and 
the women gets her compensation: for just as 
the women is out of the man, so is the man 
also by means of the woman: all these (rela- 
tions) Aowever are of God. ‘That is, the 
woman has an equivalent in the divine order 
of nature, that, as man is the initia/ and the 
final cause of being to the woman, so woman 
is the énstrumental cause of being to the man. 


18. I appeal to each of you in his inner 
judgment: beseeming is it thata woman 
offer up prayer to Godunveiled? Not 
as in A.V. uncovered, for a woman may cover 
her head and yet not conceal her face. 


14. Nature=divine arrangement of things; 
here one of nature’s laws that long hair is of 
the woman, short of the man; according to 
others it means ‘inborn sense of propriety.’ 
Argument : Is not the male sex, having short 
hair, by nature unveiled, and the female, having 
long hair, dy nature veiled? If luxuriant 
tresses are a glory to a woman because they 
are given her as nature’s veil, surely the 
textile fabric also, the moral badge of subor- 
dination, is equally becoming to her, inas- 
much as it indicates her perception of har- 
mony between what is physical and what is 
ethical in God’s order of things. 

15. Long hair is a glory to her, being 
nature’s gift to serve as (avri, is not, as Meyer, 
‘instead of’ here) a circling mantle or veil 
floating about her Pea Geen? e cast- 
around,’ a textile envelope or hood. 


16. Surely this verse, not the next, intro- 


I. CORINTHIANS. XI. 


[v. r2—18. 


15 But if a woman have long hair, 
it is a glory to her: for Aer hair is 
given her for a ‘covering. 

16 But if any man seem to be 
contentious, we have no such custom, 
neither the churches of God. 

17 Now in this that I declare 
unto you I praise you not, that ye 
come together not for the better, but 
forthe worse. 

18 For first of all, when ye come 


duces a new topic, viz. the divisions in the 
Church and misconduct in the Agapae. 
Render, Now if any one is minded to be 
contentious, (let him know that) we (with 


LO 


ves. 


the emphasis of authority) do not allow of - 


such practice (contentiousness) nor do the 
ohurches of God: now this (our disallow- 
ance of contentiousness) is an order that I 
give, or this I command (from the Lord) 
for I praise not your doings in coming 
together not for better but for worse. 

Here ovvnOecay means practice, Polyb. i. 
42-7. The significant term contentious points 
backward in general to the dissensions and 
partisanship so rife in the Corinthian Church 
(i. 12) and points forward in particular to 
the confusions and disorders in the Love- 
feasts. 


We have no such custom.) Rather we admit 
of or entertain: common use of ¢€y; come 
pare Cicero, Res controversiam non baéet. 
The churches of God with impressiveness. In 
the A.V. I declare (mapayyedAw) cannot be 
right: see note on mapayyeAA, ch. vii. ro. 
Render for better rather than for the better, 
as in A.V. 


18. For first of all.] He censures two 
kinds of evil attaching to their assemblies, 
deterioration in the Agapae or love-feasts and 
misapplication of the gifts of the Spirit. The 
second mischief is introduced in xii. 1. The 
particle pevy here either misses altogether its 

artner d¢ or finds it at last in xii. 1. (It should 
noted that the participle cuvepyopevey is 
in the imperf. tense and rather means ‘as ye 
come together.’ The article r7 also should 
be away. ‘That there de divisions’ cannot 
be right in the A.V. for trapyev=are the 
rule, are constitutional: see notes xi. 7 and 
vii. 26.) 

Render, I hear that in your coming 
together in assembly (to form a meet- 
ing) divisions among you are the rule, 
and to some degree I believe it: te. 
not of all nor of most do I think this true, 
but of an indefinite some or few. St. Paut 
describes his belief to a certain point as apply- 


# Or, 


tOr, acts. I9 


Vv. 19—22.] 


together in the church, I hear that . 


there be ‘divisions among you; and 
I partly believe it. 

or there must be also 'here- 
sies among you, that they which are 
approved may be made manifest 
among you. 
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20 When ye come together there- 


fore into one place, ‘this is not to eat 'Or. s 
cannot 


the Lord’s supper. eat. 
21 For in eating every one taketh 

before other his own supper: and one 

is hungry, and another is drunken. 
22 What? have ye not houses to 


ing only to a charitably supposed minority 
of disorderlies: excipit innocentes et miti 
sermone utitur (Bengel). The word divisions 
in this text does not mean schisms, as in the 
margin of the A.V. The Greek schismata 
may be literally rendered by our word 
splits in the modern sense, as ‘ splits in the 
cabinet,’ marked dissensions threatening dis- 
ruption. It should be remembered that this 
Epistle says nothing of separation into sects, 
but speaks of partition into schools, as Pauline, 
Apolloite, Petrine, Christine ; see Introduction 
to Epistle: it describes an arrogant party- 
spirit tending indeed to a breach of outward 
unity, but not yet sundering the bond. 


19. For there must be also beresies.| Must 
denotes a necessity growing out of the divine 
order and government. Not deresies in the 
sense of ‘ false doctrines’ nor sects as in the 
margin of the A.V. The word in Greek means 
‘self-chosen views’ differing from received 
opinions. (The «ai here is not climactic for 
aipegets is not stronger than cyicpura, but 
simply accumulative). They which are ap- 
proved; metaphor from assaying metals, see 
end of ch. ix. May be made manifest: 
rather ‘ may become so,’ may come to light. 
The sense is in full: ‘there must needs be 
self-assertions and headstrong opinions as 
well as divisions, as a means of testing, 
in order that the approved may come to 
view amongst you and the genuine be 
sifted from the spurious, the true metal from 
the base alloy, the gold from the ore. 


20. therefore.] i.e. because of the splits 
and divisions that are rife amonzst you, 
eoming togetheras you do (i.e. in the way 
you do) for the same object (emi ro avro) of 
celebrating a Love-feast and with it or after it 
the Holy Communion, it is not possible to 
eat a supper meet for the Lord: more 
literally, there is no eating a Lord's Supper. Full 
sense: Seeing you do not tarry for one ano- 
ther (ver. 33), but come disorderly in strag- 
gling fashion, instead of waiting for the whole 
congregation to arrive and then keeping the 
feast in concert and eating all collectively of 
the one bread and drinking all collectively of 
the one cup—when this is the manner in which 
you meet, how is it within the compass of 
such irregularities to eat a meal that shall 
properly culminate in the Supper of the 


Lord? It is out of the question: non est, 
ovx €orw: ‘there’s no such thing.’ The 
whole assembly should first meet as one 
body, and then celebrate the social and the 
heavenly banquet: as things now are, instead 
of the company combining (so to speak) into 
a continent, every man is an island and the 
straggling totality an archipelago. 

into one place.| A.V. Rather in mora/ sense 
than local, ‘ bent upon the same thing’ (émi ro 
avrd), ‘ for one object.’ The phrase elsewhere 
has a local sense, but not so in Acts ii. 1, 
where dyov means ‘in the same place,’ and 
ért rd avrd seems to mean ‘for the same 
purpose :’ so Acts ii. 44, and ili. 1,and Psalm 
NW. 1, LXX. 

The Agapé was a social feast combined in 
some way with the Eucharist. If in the 
Apostolic age it was the prologue to the 
Holy Communion, it afterwards became the 
epilogue. Chrysostom, in hoe loco throws 
light: “ The first Christians had all thinzs in 
common: this custom ceasing, as it did in 
the time of the Apostles, there came into its 
room a sort of offshoot or efflux of it. For 
though the wealthy no longer deposited their 
goods in a common fund, nevertheless on 
stated days they kept an open table for the 
Agapé. After divine service and the com- 
munion of the mysteries the rich and the 
poor together feasted in kindly fellowship.” 
(Hom. 27.) An interesting passage bearing 
upon this custom is found in Augustine, 
Epist cxviii. ad Januar. cc. 6, 7. Placuit 
Spiritui Sancto ut in honorem tanti sacramenti 
in os Christiani prius Dominicum corpus 
intraret quam exteri cibi.... 


21. Connection: if your manner of as- 
seinbling for the same professed object is 
what I hear it is, feast you may in tumul- 
tuous fashion, but eat a Lord’s supper, one 
meet for Him, ye cannot; for one by one 
(instead of each taking equally with the rest 
of the common Supper) foretakes (takes 
before the rest) his own singular supper 
in the course of the meal! i.e. during the 
repast (the ihe pat hird = eating begun, con- 
tinued and ended: not every one as in A. V.: 
éxaoros = one by one, first A and then B and 
C, each singly). 

and one is hungry, and another is drunken.] 
This rendering of the A. V. just misses the 
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23 For I have received of the Lord 

that which also I delivered unto you, 

That the Lord Jesus the same night * Matt 

in which he was betrayed took bread : Mark 14. 


24 *And when he had given 2% 0‘ 


22. 19. 


eat and to drink in? or despise ye 
¥Or, them the church of God, and shame 'them 
peort that have not? What shall I say to 
you? shall I praise you in this? I 
praise you not. 


point of the argument : which is that the evil 
of the disorder consists not merely in the two 
contrasted states of hunger and surfeit, put 
also in their sisultaneousness and coincidence, 
a fact utterly subversive of the true idea of an 
Agapé, which is that rich and poor should share 
alike and feast together in brotherly charity. 
Render, and so while one is hungry, 
another is drunken. For the particles 

fy and de indicate two different states be- 
onging to one and the same time common 
to both. 


22. Connection: what an abuse of fellow- 
ship, what a mockery of charity; when in 
this €pavns, or hallowed repast of free con- 
tributions, the poor man fasts till he is 
famished, the rich man feasts till he is 
drunken! Face to face Hunger with Revel ! 
And this in the holy congregation! I am 
amazed: one of two alternatives: either ye, 
who surfeit in church, have no houses to 
feast in or if ye have the lesser ye despise the 
greater: but houses ye have, don’t say (yu7) 
ye have not: therefore ye despise the church 
— of God. Render, Why really, houses 
have ye none for eating and drinking? 
Or (the other horn of the dilemma) the 
church of God (the stateliness of the articles 
should be noted and the emphasis of dignity 
on the word God) despise ye, and put to 
shame (by your unblushing exhibition of 
selfish excess) such as have nought? 
What must I say to you? Give you 
praise (aorist) herein? Praise I do not. 


23. Quite the reverse: I blame conduct so 
much at variance with certain instructions, 
that were by Christ Himself committed to 
me and by me transmitted to you, for I re- 
ceived oftheLord whatI delivered also 
unto you. Here of means straight from; 
(amc not mapa; Meyer quite wrong here) by 
revelation direct, whether in ecstatic or other 
form we know not. Most solemn and 
stately in its grandeur of simplicity is “ this 
oldest account of the Lord’s Supper” 
(Meyer), “this authentic narrative given by 
the risen Christ” (Olshausen): how calcu- 
lated to shock into sobriety the frivolity of 
the Corinthian Agapae ! 


qwas betrayea.| Rather in the night that 
he was delivered: the same word as in the 
sentence preceding. Moreover mapadidéva 
never seems to mean éctray. God, willing to 
deliver man from Satan's power into His own 


keeping, as a means thereunto first delivered 
(wapedidov, Rom. ix. 32) Christ into man’s 
power, who crucified Him. Judas also 
delivered Christ to the authorities and was 
therefore called 6 rapadidovs (Mark xiv. 42), 
but because he did so with treachery and for 
a price, he was also called traitor, mpoddrns 
(Luke vi. 16.) The essential sense of our 
word deliver is to release from: whether I 
release from my own keeping tnto another’s, 
and so hand over or transfer (as a postman 
delivers a \etter or a preacher a sermon) or 
whether I release from another's power into 
my own keeping and so emancipate, isa thing 
determined by circumstances: the essential 
sense is unaltered : I de/iver in either case. 

The verb in the imperfect tense: atmos- 
pheric imperf. for the shadow of the coming 
event was even now felt. A deed has its 
commencement within the mind, its come 
pletion outside; and the threefold delivery, 
God's surrender of His Son and Christ's 
surrender of Himself and Judas’s betrayal of 
his Master, had already set in. 


24. took bread.| A cake of bread lying on 
the table. Given thanks, i.e. for ed or God's good 
gifts of bread and wine: the idea Of thanks 
is exhausted in the xdps. N.B. So in 
evAvyeiv ‘to bless’ or ‘consecrate’ the Word 
speaks the word et, and ed becomes when it 
becomes: no doubt this is the inner sense. 
In these several compounds ed always in- 
dicates God’s good gifts to man, whether in 
evangelor tidings of good or in the text, “ This 
is my beloved son in whom I purposed for 
good, i.e. for man’s salvation: eddoxia = 7 én” 
evepyeria BovAnois (Oecumenius),. 


Take, eat.| These words should be omitted : 
they occur in St. Luke xxii. 


this is my body.) The much controverted 
#5 Means precisely #s. It can never mean, as 
many, signifies or represents, nor can it com- 
bine, as some, both senses is and signifies. It 
is the copula pure and simple, the link of 
correlation between the subject t4is and the 
predicate my body. In general this correla- 
tion is one of identity, but identity of what 
kind or to what degree lies not in the copula 
to determine but solely in the context, i.e. in 
the character of the surroundings and also 
in the nature of the case. In the text ‘I am 
the vine’ the am is am simply, and the ‘vine’ 
is vine ina mental figure. In this phrase ‘I 
am the vine’ the identity between subject 


v. 25.] 


thanks, he brake :t, and said, Take, 
eat: this is my body, which is broken 


'0r,fer for you: this do ‘in remembrance of 
@ remem- 
brance, me. 


,and predicate is limited to certain properties 
of mutual immanence and consequent fruit- 
fulness which are absolutely common to Christ 
himself who is seen with the eye of the body 
and to the natural vine as contemplated with 
the mind’s eye. So in Gal. iv. 24, ‘ These 
women are the two covenants,’ i.e. are, in 50 
Jar as freedom and bondage are states abso- 
lutely common to the women and the coven- 
ants. For one thing may not improperly be 
said to be another within the precise limits of 
certain qualities or properties common to 
both. It may be added that our Lord at the 
Institution, speaking in Aramaic, would omit 
the copula, but-when He made His revelation 
to St. Paul, speaking probably in Greek, He 
would insert it. So far for the sense of ss. 
But the sentence Téis is my body has really 
no analogy whatsoever to the text I am the 
vine or These are the covenants, as many 
assert: this is evident from the nature of the 
case: it clearly belongs to that class of 
passages in which the copula links together 
subject and predicate not merely as identical 
more or less, but chiefly as correlated in the 
way of cause and effect. Such passages are 
numerous in St. Paul: one may suffice from 
Rom. viii. 10, the Spirit is life, ie. the prin- 
ciple of life, as cause, is energy or activity of 
life as effect. Similarly in the text before us, 
there is no identity indeed, but there is a 
certain congruity between God’s lesser good (ev) 
or gift of bread and God’s inestimable good 
(ed) or gift of the Body, given by Him and 
self-given by Christ; for from the earthborn 
food comes natural nourishment, from the 
heavenly spiritual ; and there is besides this 
congruity a correlation also of cause and 

ect. So that the meaning seems to be: 

his (in effect) is my body : 4ow such instru- 
mental cause produces such effect, is to us 
unknown: but, as Hooker says, ‘ That which 
produceth any certain effect is not improperly 
Said to be that very effect whereunto it 
tendeth,’ and this usage in language is far 
from uncommon. One instance in Vergil, the 
archer in battle “levels wounds” at the foe; 
volnera derigit: the arrow is called by the 
name of its effect. In this very chapter, 
wv. 29, we find a similar usage in a construc- 
tion where the immaterial copula is does not 
occur: be eateth judgment: Clearly the natural 
bread that the man eats is not judgment in 
itself, is not sickness or death in itself, but a 
cause of judgment: the irreverent communi- 
cant eats in the consecrated bread what is in 
effect judgment. In the Lord’s Supper the 
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25 After the same manner also he 
took the cup, when he had supped, 
saying, This cup is the new testa- 
ment in my blood: this do ye, as oft 


bread taken and eaten is in the mystical 
effects thereof the Body really received, not 
‘partaken of,’ but as Augustine says corpus 
acceptum. This interpretation seems to be 
supported by the neuter rovro: for the subject 
being in gender attracted to the predicate tends 
to shew a corresponsive affinity between the 
bread taken and eaten and the Body received 
(in St. Luke’s account Take, eat immediately 
precedes TAis is). For if our Lord had in- 
tended to give a definition purely objective, 
meaning This bread as it is, most probably 
otros would have been used, not rovro: this 
appears from the fact that in Greek, as well 
as in Latin, generally speaking, the demonstra- 
tive or the relative pronoun, when it is 
used to define objectively, is attracted in 
gender not to the predicate of its own clause 
but to its own antecedent in the previous: 
see Coloss. 1, 24. For the usage in this text 
comp. Livy, eam (= boves) avertere pracdam, 
the booty being the effect of cattle carried off. 
(See Acts ii. 16, rourd éors and Acts Vili. 10, 
ovrds €orev.) The dogma of transubstantia- 
tion is a baseless fabric, apparently founded in 
part upon ignorance of linguistic usage. 

for you.| In your behalf: step properly 
denotes the moral attitude of a soul bend- 
ing in solicitude over some one: comp. 
Vergil, ‘Multa super Priamo rogitans.’ It 
never per se=avri: the true idea of substi- 
tution lies in the word avridurpov. The 
word broken should be omitted : “ this is my 
body, the for you”—if any copula other 
than dy is to be supplied, rather 8ddpevo», 
than with Meyer xcrapevor. 


25. when he had supped.} Rather, supper 
being done. 


This cup is the new testament.) The 
contents of the cup are identified with their 
continent, shewing that the oneness of the 
cup has a correlation to the whole of the 
contents: no isolation. The copula é# here, 
as in v. 24 and elsewhere, means neither 
represents nor symbolises, but simply is. 


in my blood.| Emphasis here on the my, with 
a tacit reference to the typical ‘ blood of bulls 
and of goats.’ An emphasis should be 
placed on the word new also: this from its 
position. Full sense: ‘this cup is the instru- 
ment of the zew covenant, i.e. of its conse- 
cration in my blood.’ In St. Luke xxi. 20 
(where the immaterial is in the Greek is not) 
we have the same truth in the same form, 
save that there it is ‘in my d/ood,’ not ‘in my 
blood ’as here: but in Matthew and in Mark 
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as ye drink ft, in remembrance of bread, and drink this cup, ‘ye do }0r. se 


me. 
26 For as often as ye eat this 


we find the same truth in another form, ‘ This 
(cup in the effects of its whole contents 

unk) is my d/ood of the covenant ;’ the 
construction being precisely the same as in 
the sentence, Tis (bread eaten) in its effects 
és my body. But when in ch. x. 16 we read 
that the bread broken is the communion (per- 
sonal), we must supply mentally ‘ the medium 
of.’ All these underlinks of logical connexion 
are, for the sake of brevity, so often omitted 
in uttered speech that they are at the time of 
speaking unconsciously supplied in the mind; 
but in the interpretation of written language 
it is sometimes not easy to trace these under- 
links: the difficulty is to catch the colour of 
the context. 


testament in my blood.) Double antitype, 
the new in my own: the new covenant, not of 
the Jaq written (ypayparos, 2 Cor. ili. 6) but 
of the Spirit writing in the heart, established for 
ever in the one Blood. This Blood is (1) 
outpoured (the exyuvydpevov, of Luke xxii. 20, 
is for us the aor. éxyvdev) on the cross for 
atonement (2) given back from heaven with 
vivifying powers in the Eucharist. For in the 
great sacrifice, never to be repeated, it 
was outpoured once for the potential remis- 
sion of all the sins of all mankind; in 
the sacraments it is applied often that the 
potential remission may become actual, for 
(as the learned Dean Jackson says) ‘no sins 
are actually remitted before they are actually 
commitied. ‘These features in the antitype 
will stand out clearer, if it be borne in mind 
that in the typical covenant-sacrifice there 
were two parties to the divine arrangement, 
God and man (Israel): the outpoured blood 
of the victim was therefore divided into two 
halves, one for scattering (Keil on Pentat.) on 
the altar with a view to reconciliation, the 
other, as given back from the altar, for sprink- 
ling on the people with a view to cleansing 
or purification. The blood, thus divided, 
was regarded as one blood in itself, two in 
its uses. In close harmony with these typical 
facts is the admirable comment of Chrysostom, 
who makes our Lord say, “I have become 
a possessor with you (peroxos) of flesh and 
blood for your sakes: again that flesh and 
blood, by which I have become akin to you, 
I give back to you.’ Clearly the sacramental 
Communion is the sequel and the effect of 
the sacrificial Covenant: 8:a@n«n potentiates 
Kowvovia. 

N.B. The word 8a8nxn in Israelite usage 
means covenant, in Hellenic testament: the 
Greek word for covenant is cu9nxn. The 


shew the Lord's death till he come. 
27 Wherefore whosoever shall eat 


under-lying sense common to both uses is 
arrangement or settlement: this and nothing 
more: e.g. d:aPéobar Epiv (Xen.) ‘to arrange 
a quarrel.’ With which of the two circum- 
stantial senses ‘covenant ’ or ‘ testament’ the 
essential sense chooses to clothe itself, the con- 
text alone determines. I[t is curious that in 
this passaze of St. Paul 8:cOqen wears the 
meaning of covenant in the presence of the 
blood, of testament in prospect of the death 
(v. 26). No one word in English combines 
the two meanings. The ‘ blood of the coven- 
ant’ and the ‘death of the testator’ are phrases 
well-known from Ep. Hebr. 

It is called Gods covenant because He 
makes the whole arrangement, of His free 
grace bestowing on man not only the inheri- 
tance attached to the covenant on stated 
conditions, but also spiritual gifts whereby 
man fulfilling the conditions may be made 
meet for the inheritance. On these grounds, 
perhaps, the A.V. rendering of testament is 
better than covenant, which rather implies 
some equality in the two parties to the 
arrangement: see Hebr. ix. 16. 


this do ye.| The analogue of the Paschal 
awe will do (romoopev) in Exod. xxiv. 7: 
“The people answered, all the words which 
the Lorp hath said wi/] we do. And Moses 
took the blood and sprinkled on the people 
and said, Behold the blood of the covenant.” 
After the scattering of the blood on the altar 
and before sprinkling it on the people the 
answer was given, ‘ We will do.’ 


in remembrance of me.| Rather ‘ for the 
remembrance.’ When the typical Passover 
was instituted, ‘the LORD said unto Moses 
and Aaron, This day shall be unto you for a 
memorial, and ye shall keep it a feast to the 
Lord throughout your generations :” these last 
words correspond to the words until the Lord 
come in the antitypical Institution of the 
Eucharist. As conditions were annexed to 
the Mosaic covenant, so to the Christian in 
the words of our Lord, Téis do ye as oft as 
ye thus eat and drink; do what I have done, 
first give thanks for good GD and speak the 
word of good (ev), that God’s earthborn gifts 
of the bread and wine offered by you may in 
their use become to you His heavenly food of 
the blessed Body and Blood. 


26. Connexion: “ this do for the remem- 
brance of me, for as often as.” ... This bread: 
rovrov, not in demonstrative sense, but in 
predicative, ‘“‘the bread of the future ¢bus 
consecrated :” comp. Verg. ea fama vagatur, ‘a 
rumour to that effect.’ 


vy. 28—29.] 


this bread, and drink this cup of the 
Lord, unworthily, shall be guilty of 
the body and blood of the Lord. 


28 But let a man examine him- 


ye do shew.| Present imperfect: action 


continuing into the future: ye do proclaim 
down the centuries as they roll to their ter- 
minus the Advent: The Lord’s death ye 
thus declare onwards until the day of His 
coming, when the kingdom long ago be- 
queathed (Luke xxii. 29) shall be bestowed 
and the Inheritance long ago released by the 
death of the Testator (Hebr. ix. 16) shall 
become a possession for ever, and the Testator 
Himself shall appear as Executor. ‘ The 
Lord’s death” has othtr correlations besides 
that of His Father’s kingdom ‘in which the 
fruit of the vine shall be drunk new.’ see Col. 
i. 22; Rom.v. ro. In the clause t2/] be come, 
the absence of the dy denotes in St. Paul's 
mind the absolute certainty of the Coming 
despite the uncertainty of the time. 


27. Wherefore.| Inference of St. Paul 
from the words of the institution revealed to 
him by Christ Himself. The stateliness of the 
six articles in the Greck draws attention to 
this solemn declaration. Or drink: the or gives 
no countenance to ‘communion under one 
kind ;’ for though the particle is disjunctive it 
does not.tend to put asunder the bread and 
the cup: and even if it did, it would just as 
easily allow the cup without the bread to be 
taken as the bread without the cup: so 
Bengel. The word wunworthily, as the 
general context (wv. 19-21) clearly shews, 

ints to irreverence of manner, which of 
itself argues unmeetness of spirit. The or is, 
in fact, preferable to and, as in the prevailing 
disorderliness of the neophyte Church in 
Corinth this or that dissembler would take 
the bread reverently and the cup irreverently, 
or vice versa. Formal unseemliness in eating 
or drinking implies moral unworthiness in 
the eater and drinker. The meaning then is, 
if a man eat or drink unworthily, he is liable 
_ to judgment (what kind of judgment, see 
v. 29) for contempt “of the body and the 
blood of the Lord.” (Here évoy:s=under 
guilt or obligation to punishment, ‘in-hold’ 
or ‘in-bond’ to. . . .) 


28. Emphasis on examine: metaphor from 
metal-testing: let him approve himself, sifting 
what is rehise from what is sterling, the 
carnal from the spiritual. And so—after 
such examination—/et sim eat—the gram- 
matical structure now changes—no longer 
‘this bread’ ‘but ‘of the bread,’ the of 
(ex) by position emphatic, seeming to de- 
note, precisely as in ch. x. 17 (see note 
there) the mystical effects of the bread eaten. 
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self, and so let him eat of that bread, 
and drink of that cup. 

29 For he that eateth and drink- 
eth unworthily, eateth and drinketh 


These mystical effects then are the veritable 


Flesh of the glorified Body, that living Bread 
from heaven which is the Flesh of Christ 
(Joh. vi. 51), of which heavenly Bread the 
earthly bread is to the faithful receiver in esu 
et usu the material cause. This divine flesh, 
spiritually eaten, assimilates us to its own 
spiritual substance, just as on the other hand 
we assimilate to our bodily substance the 
material bread physically eaten: to this effect 
Augustine, Hic panis sacer comestus non mu- 
tatur in nostram substantiam sed nos potius 
in se transmutat sibique unit et similes facit, 
quod non facit panis communis. The same 
Latin Father adds Crede et manducasti; true, 
for as in the bearf the regenerate man is cir- 
cumcised without hand, as with the eyes of the 
heart also the enlightened man sees (Ephes. 
1. 18), so with “the mouth of the spirit” the 
‘inner man of the new creation’ eats that 
Bread from Heaven which is the Flesh of 
Christ. This text compared with vw 26, 27 
seems to shew (1) that unworthy communi- 
cants and worthy alike ‘declare the Lord's 
death ;’ (2) that he who has eaten the sacra- 
mental bread without appropriating the 
blessed effects thereof is not after eating the 
bread that which he was 4cfore, let alone his 
liability to corrective judgments in the shape 
of bodily sufferings for non-discernment of the 
divine human Body. For the deeper teach- 
ings of these important verses see Note at the 
end of the chapter. 


29. Unworthily in this verse should be 
omitted. Render, for the eator and 
drinker (who beyond eating and drinking 
has no ulterior view to the sacramerrtal gifts, 
who eats rov dprov, not é« rov dprov as well) 
eateth and drinketh judgment to him- 
self, not discerning the body. Damna- 
tion of the A. V.is wrong. Bentley and others 
make the clause ot discerning, &c., to be not 
a modal definition of the subject, but a con- 
ditioning clause = if be do not discern or 
appreciate: but does not this construction 
belong rather to Attic usage than to Helle- 
nistic or Pauline? 

The verb dcaxpivey = to find the right and 
true by searching between two objects having 
some points of resemblance in common: diju- 
dicare verum et fictum amorem (Cic.) Here 
it means to reach the essence by sifting from 
it the accidents, to discern the spiritual sub- 
stance beyond the natural circumstance, to 
find and appreciate the nowmenon of the Body, 
discriminating it from the phenomenon of the 
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'damnation to himself, not discerning 
the Lord’s body. 

30 For this cause many are weak 
and sickly among you, and many 
sleep. 

31 For if we would judge our- 
selves, we should not be judged. 

32 But when we are judged, we 
are chastened of the Lord, that we 


bread. In these verses the A. V. renderings 
are not happy: it should be noted that crima 
means ‘judgment’ temporal, such as “ divers 
diseases and sundry kinds of death”: these 
judgments are intended to be corrective and 
remedial in this life, lest a worse thing in the 
next befall the frivolous communicant: that 
worse thing is catacrima or final judgment to 
death eternal, damnation, the fearful but 
necessary alternative of ineffectual crimata. 
The assonance of these several cognate words, 
the recurring ring of the common cri, is not 
easy to reproduce in English. 


S30. many sleep.| Rather, fall asleep not 
afew. Weak and sickly, physically and per- 
haps morally. 


31. Connexion from v. 29: not spiritually 
discerning the Body, and on that account liable 
to bodily afflictions, which we might escape 
by duly searching our hearts beforehand, for if 
our own selves we morally discerned, we should 
not be judged. There are two discernings, 
the one leading to the other, (1) of the inner 
man receiving, (2) of the inner gifts received : 
how can these last be appropriated unless 
there be a corresponsive appropriativeness, 
such as the expectancy of faith and surrender 
of the will unto receptivity of spirit—all fruits 
of moral sifting? If this duty be practised, 
the fructifying seed of sacramental grace will 
fall no longer on rocky stubbornness or fallow 
indifference, but on the honest heart of dili- 
gent preparation well exercised with the 
moral ploughshare of self-examination. It is 
scarcely possible to imagine a more inaccurate 
rendering of this important ver. than the 
following :—“ If we had judged (dcexpivopev) 
ourselves, these judgments would nut have 
fallen upon us from God (ovxn dy éxpivo- 
pe@a).” 


if we would judge ourselves.| A. V.is not 
right here, nor yet Alford in loco, nor yet the 
rendering in hints ‘ on a Fresh Revision ’ p. 66, 
“If we bad discerned ourselves we should not 
bave been judged;” for the Imperf. Indic. 
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[v. 30—34. 


should not be condemned with the 
world. 

33 Wherefore, my brethren, when 
ye come together to eat, tarry one 
for another. 

34 And if any man hunger, let him 
eat at home; that ye come not to- 


gether unto ‘condemnation. And the 10r, judy- 
weenl. 


rest will I set in order when I come. 


plainly shews that the corrective visitations are 
not passed away, but still proceeding: comp. 
John v. 46, For if ye (now) believed Moses, ye 
avould (now) believe me: where the A. V. is 
less right than it is in this verse. Clear as 
day is the teaching of these texts: the judg- 
ments which the solemn trifler ‘eateth and 
drinketh to himself,” are not punishments 
but rather chastisements, sent in mercy to 
work in him true repentance and receptivity 
meet. 

Perhaps the sevenfold cri of the Greek may 
be represented in the sevenfold judg of the 
following retranslation: For the eater and 
drinker eateth and drinketh a judg- 
ment to himself, not rightly judging 
the Body. For this oause among you 
are many weaklings andinvalids, and 
there fall asleep not a few. For if 
our own selves we did but rightly 
judge, we should not be judged: being 
judged, however, we are by the Lord 
being discipiined, that we may not 
with the world be judged to death. 
Wherefore, my brethren, in coming 
together to eat, tarry one for an- 
other. 


32. condemned with the world.| Not the 
judgment of the church at the Advent, but 
the final judgment of the world, to which 
careless Christians are in danger of being 
relegated: see ch. vi. and ix. at end: many 
crimata far better than the one irreversible 
catacrima. 


33. when ye come.] Rather ‘as ye come’ 
or in coming together. See notes on vv. 
18, 20. 


34. that ye come not together unto condemna- 
tion.| Rather may not; final, not definitive 
use of that. Unto condemnation: render, fora 
judgment; ‘to get a bodily affliction.’ 
When I come; rather, according as I come: 
the presenee of the «@y points to uncertainty 
of the time and of the event: for‘this use 
comp. A'sch. Eum. pavrevopas yap ws dy 
nyiras Oeds. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES on verses 4, 28. 


4. Some eminent scholars—Estius, Bengel, 
Neander—take the other view of the natural 
head. But, it may be objected, if St. Paul 
had meant to describe the man’s physical 
head, he would probably have omitted avrod 
or dis after ryv xehadyy: compare ver. 10, 
where aurns or Ser is under similar circum- 
stances omitted. In fact instead-of using the 
more ordinary phrase caraxdAuvppa éyoyr the 
Apostle prefers the more homely and graphic 
and somewhat contemptuous phrase ‘ wearing 
(drapery) from head,’ intending more suo with 
a touch of sarcasm to point an epigrammatic 
antithesis between the two heads. See on 
this frequent manner of his ch. viii. Introduc- 
tion, and ver. 10: and vi. 12. 

A third view, that strives to combine both 
the literal and metaphorical senses into a 
single double, is one that tends to mar sim- 
plicity of interpretation. It is, that “the 
physical head of the man is to be regarded as 
the representative of his spiritual Head ;” 
quoted by Alford. This compromise serves 
rather to confuse: one sense at a time is 
enough for one word. Is it not a strange 
idea also, that a man’s bead, whether repre- 
sentative or not, should be put to shame ? 


28. A brief abstract upon the subject of 
this verse may be inserted here, from Bib). 
Psych. p. 411, E.T.: “ There is no such thing 
as a saving effect of the sacraments that occurs 
ex opere operato, that is not conditioned upon 
faith. Without faith there is attained no 


reflex possession of the sacramental gifts. But 
even in the case where the faith of the re- 
ceiver does not respond to the sacraments, 
they remain in their substance and power, 
what they are in themselves by virtue of the 
immutable will of God, which 1s linked to no 
human condition. He who is baptized, even 
if he have not received baptism in a right 
mental comprehension, needs not to be baptized 
again: the substantial contents of the sacra- 
ment have in him a living presence once for 
all. Let him by faith allow this presence to 
realize itself in a reflex manner in him to his 
salvation, which (salvation) he already has 
nigh to his inward self actu directo. And he 
who does not receive the Lord’s Supper in 
true faith, still receives Christ’s body and 
blood, and the sacramental gifts are in him, - 
in the hope that he may allow them to re- 
dound to salvation as disciplining powers 
(1 Cor. xi. 29-32). They are brought into 
immediate nearness to the mam: they are 
appropriated to him by God, in order that 
he may appropriate them to himself by means 
of faith.” To which may be added; as in 
the sphere of divine grace, so is it in God's 
world of nature: in the case of a blind man, 
the eye is in the light, but no light in the eye: 
the light is near and around him, seeking 
admittance, and so he is not in darkness; 
darkness is in, himself: yet he is in a better 
position than if the darkness were double: 
for then, even if his blindness were healed, 
he could ‘ never see light.’ 


THe CHARISMATA, OR EXTRAORDINARY GIFTS OF GRACE IN CONNECTION WITH 
CHAPTERS XII, AND XIV. 


THE first divine impulse, which in the 
form of charismata or miraculous grace- 
gifts was communicated to the new 
creation of the Christian Church, was 
destined in the course of two’or three 
centuries to subside by degrees into the 
quiet pulses and more regular life of 
a growing organism. The infancy of 
Christianity from the day of Pentecost 
was, in all who yielded themselves to the 
divine influence, emphatically marked 
by depth of purpose and power of ac- 
tion and in particular by extraordinary 
experiences of mystical raptures mani- 
fested in the threefold ecstasy, mystic, 
prophetic, glossolalic. This marvellous 
light shone all the brighter from its 
marked contrast with the marginal dark- 


ness of the heathen world that environed 
the luminous centre. This initial out- 
pouring of miraculous endowments seems 
to have settled down slowly within more 
defined limits into a calm current of 
spiritual graces and of acquired know- 
ledge. As regards the singular manifes- 
tations recorded in these chapters, the 
following remarks may help to clear 
away some of the Aaze (dcadpeav, Chry- 
sostom in loco) which to us moderns, 
owing to our lack of experimental know- 
ledge, continues to veil these mysteries 
of the Apostolic ecstasies. 

That which in man thinks and wills 
and experiences is called in general 
mvevua, or spirit. This noblest and in- 
nermost region of human nature is self- 
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conscious, and appears to be tripartite. 
For Gregory of Nyssa makes mvetpa and 
vous and Adyos constituents or factors of 
a human trinity in the human spirit. 
Thus there will be a spirit within spirit, 
a special within the general, something 
like a citadel in a city or a keep in a 
castle or a shrine in a temple: indeed, 
Bengel calls it penetrale. This cul- 
minating point seems to be the quintes- 
cence of man’s spirit-nature: it is the 
meeting-place between God condescend- 
ing and man apprehending ; the central 
point of contact and of communion be- 
tween the divine Spirit and the human, 
which are two substantially kindred 
natures, for spiritus humanus et substantia 
at efficientia simillimus divino est. This 
eminent nature, towering above the nods 
and the /ogos and yet in constant com- 
munication with both, excepting cases of 
ecstatic glossolalia, is the serene region 
of immediate experience of the divine 
love and also of immediate intuition 
into divine mysteries. All three, nous 
and /ogos and pnacuma, are in their na- 
ture consubstantial, i.e. of one spiritual 
contexture ; and thus all three together 
make up the human spirit, regarded as 
one division in the human trichotomy 
(1 Thess. v. 23). 

From this special constituent pneuma 
of the general spirit-nature in man we 
now come to the other constituents, the 
nots and the /ogos. That by which a 
man thinks and determines himself is 
called vovs or yvovs, etymon, Sanscrit 
root gv#d = spiritual perception, Lat. 
gnavus. It is the thinking and willing 
faculty, flexible to the oapg in the 
natural man, flexible to the awvevua in the 
Spiritual man: swayed by the flesh, it 
is called vots ris capxis (Col. ii, 18) ; 
controlled by the spirit, it 1s termed 
vous Tov mvevparos OF mens animt, which 
of course is to be distinguished from 
the above-described vetpa tov vods or 
“shrine of the temple” = sfiritus or 
animus mentis. This distinction is ne- 
cessary to a clearer apprehension of ch. 
xiv. It appears then that the believing 
nots or capacity of reflexive thought is 
a spiritual or rational faculty, directed 
heavenward to the ultimate root and 
essence of things, ever striving through 
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and beyond God’s visible phenomena to 
discern His unseen nodumena. The pro- 
duct of this nods is logos, the speech or 
word of a personal nature ; for it should 
be borne in mind that the human spirit, 
regarded as a constituent of the tricho- 
tomy, is endowed with self-consciousness: 
It is spirit capable of speech. Accord- 
ingly, nots is to logos as thought speaking 
to thought spoken or word, even aS a 
silent well-spring to a babbling brook 
(Philo) or as Moses to Aaron (Philo). 
Wherefore speech is the capacity, the 
efficiency, the embodiment or investiture 
of thought, out of which, as out of cog- 
nate stuff, it is woven, for the two are 
the same nature in different stages of 
quiescence or of advancement; both 
are essentially identical, inasmuch as 
thought is inward speaking and speech is 
thinking aloud. To this effect Eusebius 
on Ps. lvi. 5. “Our speech (/ogos), 
which has its substance in syllables and 
words and names and is uttered by 
means of tongue and voice, is not pro- 
perly to be called speech; for it has a 
producer in another, the inward speech : 
this is the true /ogos.” This last quota- 
tion and the general substance of the 
above remarks are borrowed from Bibl. 
Psych. iv. Sect. V. 

It may help to elucidate one or two 
texts in these chapters if it be borne in 
mind that this triplicity of specialties in 
the one nature of the human spirit is, or 
seems to be, the created image of the 
Eternal archetype in the Tripersonal 
Godhead : wherein the Father, if He may 
be designated analogously to the Word, 
is the absolute Novs, while the Son, as 
the Adyos, is “the one eternal self-thought 
of God (éwvonya tov @eot, Clem. Alex.), 
the Thought of His whole proper na- 
ture, made objective and personal in the 
Word of God. This everlasting Word 
is Himself the divine Archetype of the 
human Jéogos, of the thought of Ego, 
whereby man becomes objective to him- 
self as a person.” Does not this hidden 
truth unconsciously transpire to us in 
such familiar phrases as ‘Said I to my- 
self, and myself said again unto me’? 

As therefore in the Spirit-nature of 
the Godhead there is personally distin- 
guished the Holy Ghost, so within the 


v. X.] 


spirit-nature of man, or preuma in com- 
prehensive sense, stands out the cul- 
minating spirit or preuma in concen- 
trated sense. There is a beautiful passage 
in Claudian Mamercus de Statu Anime, 
i. 26, apposite to this subject, only let 
spirit-nature be substituted for the word 
soul; Ego et Pater, saith the Lord to 
the soul, et Caritas nostra unus Deus 
sumus; tu mens rationalis et verbum et 
dilectio tua unus es homo, ad simili- 
tudinem auctoris tui factus, non ad 
sequalitatem, creatus nempe, non geni- 
tus. Recede ab his que infra te sunt, 
minus formosa quam tu es: accede 
formatrici formz, quo possis esse for- 
mosior.. From the above passage it 
appears that the pure and concentrated 
spirit of man’s spirit-nature is the meet- 
ing-place of God and man; of God 
lavishing gifts of love and instilling 
that peace which passeth all nodés, and 
of man receiving and adoring: in fact, 
the divine Caritas, filling the human 
dilectio (which dilectio is a capacity of the 
Caritas and by nature akin thereunto), 
like mighty sunshine filling common 
daylight. It should be noted moreover 
that the greater attracts the lesser, the 
divine the human, and sometimes, as 
in the ecstasy, absorbs and transports 
even : for there is an affinity of essence 
between the two, even as between a 
magnet of steel attracting and a bar of 
iron attracted ; or, as in the production 
of the electric light, between the two 
carbonic poles, positive and negative, 
the positive ready to communicate the 
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current, the negative apt to receive the 
same ; but these illustrations are not to 
be pushed beyond their terrene limits, 

This idea that it is the inmost spirit 
of man’s spirit-nature which comes into 
immediate contact and ineffable com- 
munion with the Holy Spirit, will serve 
to account for the order of sequence 
which in the cardinal texts of ch. xii. 
4, 5, 6, St. Paul assigns to the three 
Divine Persons, the order namely of 
an ascending climax, beginning with the 
Holy Ghost. This idea may also tend 
to throw some light into the recesses 
of the two ecstasies of prophesying and 
of uttering with tongues ; for that which 
is common to both these divine raptures 
Is consciousness exalted above the hu- 
man sphere, yet consciousness at the 
Same time exercised in man’s what may 
be termed shrvina/ spirit. In this fene- 
trale, possessed in the ecstasy by the 
divine influence, experience or tasting 
of heavenly mysteries seems to precede 
intuition or comprehension, even as 
Bernhard well observes, ‘‘ Nisi gusta- 
veris, non videbis: manna absconditum 
est, nomen novum est quod nemo scit 
nisi qui accipit. Non illud eruditio sed 
unctio docet, non scientia sed conscientia 
comprehendit.” It may here be re- 
marked, in reference to ch. xiv., that in 
the g/ossolaa communications between 
a man’s higher paeuma and his nods, or 
between the ‘citadel and the city,’ are 
during the ecstasy interrupted and sus- 
pended ; in the prophetic utterance they 
are maintained without interruption. 


CHAPTER XII. 


1 Spiritual gifts 4 are divers, 7 yet all to 
profit withal. 8 And tothat end are diversely 
bestowed : 12 that by the like proportion, as 
the members of a natural body tend all to the 
16 mutual decency, 22 service, ana 26 suc- 


cour of the same Lody ; 27 so we should do one 
Sor another, to make up the mystical body of 
Christ. 


OW concerning spiritual gifts, 
brethren, I would not have 
you ignorant. 


CuHap. XII. 1. concerning the Spirit's 
gifts.| Brief summary: the general dis- 
tinctive feature of speaking in the Spirit is 
the confession of Jesus as the Lord, but the 
special utterances of the Spirit, vouchsafed 
to individuals for the welfare of the com- 
munity, differ from one another. One and 


the same Spirit is the supreme source of 
these varied endowments, just as in the 
natural world a single water is the higher 
source of innumerable irrigations. From ver. 12 
onwards the unity of the Spirit expressed in 
a variety of grace-gifts is illustrated by the 
unity of the human body, which consists of a 
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2 Ye know that ye were Gentiles, 
carried away unto these dumb idols, 
even as ye were led. 

3 Wherefore I give you to under- 
stand, that no man speaking by the 


hls Spirit of God calleth Jesus ‘accursed : 


and that no man can ei that Jesus 
is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost. 
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[v. 2—7, 


4 Now there are diversities of 
gifts, but the same Spirit. 

5 And there are differences of ad- 
ministrations, but the same Lord. 

6 And there are diversities of ope- 
rations, but it is the same God which 
worketh all in all. 

7 But the manifestation of the 


multiplicity of members in harmonious com- 
bination. From the reciprocal service ren- 
dered by all the members to each other, not 
one of which is out of place or without its 
proper use, an inference is to be drawn that, 
as Christians are constituents of a spiritual 
organism, none of them should depreciate 
either himself or any of his fellows; even the 
need and worth of such as are endowed with 
fewer or inferior gifts should be fully recoz- 
nised. Still there ought to be a striving after 
the more excellent charismata, and the 
Apostle (ver. 31) will show the Corinthians 
the way thereunto. In this verse ray wvevpa- 
rixoyv is Clearly neuter, not (as many) mascu- 
line. 


2. Render, Ye know that when ye 
were heathen, as haply ye were led, 
ye were led away to worship those. 
idols so spoechless: those mute images 
which, so far from inspiring speech, were not 
able to speak themselves! No doubt, in St. 
Paul’s mind the /eading power here is Satan, 
who behind the old-world machinery of 
idolatry and of oracles was by the ministries 
of his delusive demons the wily wirepuller of 
moral mischief: ch. x. 20. Inthis verse the 
result of being drawn at allis the being drawn 
away: attraction becomes absorption. The 
opposite to this leading astray is expressed in 
Rom. vill. 14. (The os dv = as on occasions. 
The Greek parallels quoted by Alford are 
no parallels at all, because in them the dd 
occurs in the apodosis; here it occurs in the 
protasis: in fact here dv = ava 16 rvxdv.) 


3. Wherefore.| Sense and connection: 
‘ Because the experiences of spirit-gifted men 
could not be known to you, O Corinthians, 
in your then heathen infatuation, and inas- 
much as in your letter to me you put the 
question— Who in general is a God-inspired 
speaker and who not, and by what moral 
touchstone are we to test them ?—learn ye 
who have abandoned that wretched once for 
the happy zow, that the criterion of Christian 
inspiration is the confession of Jesus as Lord, 
a divine watchword that can only be uttered 
from the heart in the power of God’s Holy 
Spirit” There is indeed a terrible negative 
running parallel to tnis positive, which is, 
anathema is Jesus. This execration comes 


from tongues not set in motion by the Holy 
Ghost. The Christian says Lord (verbum 
solenne in LXX. for Hebr. JEHOVAH) is 
Jesus! ‘The antichristian Jew (see Bengel) 
says Accursed is Jesus/ Render Aéye: saith 
and ¢imeiv say, and read Ingots. The per- 
sonal name Jesus is better than the official title 
C4rist here, as denotin: the Sistorical Messiah 
of the Christian’s faith, the Lord exalted to 
the same throne with God. 


4. Connection: there is no changeableness 
in the one watchword of the believing heart, no 
variation of sound in the one keynote of God- 
inspired speech, whichis evermore Jesus is 
Lord! Yet, notwithstanding this constant and 
loyal monotone, there are manifold distinc- 
tions of charismata in the church. These mira- 
culous endowments wrought by the grace of 
God, these supersensuous powers designed to 
operate for the edification of the community, 
and therefore appropriated to special indi- 
viduals, adjusted in kind to their several 
natures and meted out in measure according 
to their capacities—some greater, others less— 
all proceed from one and the same Spirit. 
But corresponding to these distinctions of 
grace-gifts, all derived from the same Spirit, 
are distinctions of sinistries all appointed by 
the same Lord, detinite channels within which 
the grace-gifts are manifested; and besides 
these two, there are, thirdly, distinctions of 
miracles all springing from the same God, who 
worketh them all in all, who being the First 
Cause originates all the g:fts in all the gifted. 

This passage, from Chrysostom and Theo- 
doret downwards, has been ever regarded as 
a bulwark of Trinitarian truth. For reasons 
why the order of Personal sequence com- 
mences with the Holy Ghost, see Introduc- 
tion to this chapter. It should be carefully 
observed that here the same Spirit connotes 
the Personality this is quite clear from the 
analogues in the context of the same Lord 
and the same God; but in ver. 3, where it is 
stated that it is a moral impossibility to say 
Lord Jesus save in the element of Holy Spirit, 
the effiuence of the living Power comes to 
view, the shine of the sun, the divine spirit- 
atmosphere which the inner man breathes 
when the outer man speaks. 


7. One and the same Tripersonal Deity 


v. 8—to.] 


Spirit is given to every man to profit 
withal. 

8 For to one is given by the Spirit 
the word of wisdom; to another the 
word of knowledge by the same 
Spirit ; 


originates and operates: yet in the Christian 
society to individuals is given the 
manifestation of the Spirit with a 
view to the common weal. 


8. These nine charismata are not easy to 
classify, and probably the Apostle had in vicw 
no strict logical arrangement. 


The word of wisdom.| 1.e. discourse, bear- 
ing upon the higher wisdom and deeper 
doctrines of Gods counsel of redemption ; 
exposition, that elucidates these inner truths 
and makes them plain for practical purposes. 

The word of knowledge implies a less prac- 
tical than speculative discussion of the same 
profound truths regarded as the divine philo- 
sophy of Christianity: it means discourse, 
theoretic or scientific, about the profounde: 
mysteries; see ch. xiii. 2. 


9. Faith here denotes something higher 
than the fides ee common to all Chris- 
tians, and something wider than the fides 
miraculosa of Matt. xvii. 20, being the mother 
or condition not only of cures and of miracles, 
but also of prophetic speech and of discern- 
met of spirits: to this effect Meyer, who 
also well terms it a heroism of faith. “To 
another grace-gifts of cures:” idapara = 
miraculous cures of bodily distempers effected 
not by natural skill, but by spiritual power: 
under this class came castings out of demons. 


10. To another the working of miracles.) Or 
more exactly, “expressions in act of God- 
given powers:” under this class came re- 
storing the dead to life. 


to another prophecy.) Render: prophesy- 
ing. The Apostle in these chapters lays 
considerable stress on the gift of prophetic 
announcement. In this charisma, ‘ prediction 
of the future’ is only one of several forms 
of revelation or of vision communicated to 
the prophet or seer. The idea of foretelling 
does not essentially belong to the word 
wpopnrns; the mpo has a kind of local 
reference. 


The prophet is one who, standing in the fore- 
ground of God, announces on divine impulse 
and with divine power truths unveiled to his 
spiritual perception. These truths, often 
significant of salvation, it is his office to report 
for the welfare of the community. He receives 
them in his own higher spirit; unto which, 
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9 To another faith by the same 
Spirit ; to another the gifts of healing 
by the same Spirit ; 

10 To another the working of 
miracles; to another prophecy; to 
another discerning of spirits; to ano- 


as to an observatory of heavenly visions, his 
life for a season withdraws itself, and where 
shrinking from all contact with externals, it 
becomes “a seeing eye, a hearing ear, a per- 
ceiving sense ” for the things of eternity or 
of the future. What the prophet thus re- 
ceives in the sanctuary of his spirit or meet- 
ing-place of the two worlds, that he announces 
through the medium of the subordinate mind and 
its outflowing speech: for in the prophetic 
ecstasy the three constituents of the spirit- 
nature, mous and Jogos and pneuwma, continue 
tn unbroken communication with each other. 
If he be a seer, he contemplates that which is 
seen, not as it is in itself, but as it comes to 
view in a symbol: this symbol is divinely 
formed for the purpose and often accommo- 
dated to the man’s natural bent or educational 
mode of thought, being chiefly framed out of 
materials found in his subjectivity. The pro- 
phet is not indeed, like the subject of the 
mystic ecstasy, rapt or caught up to the con- 
fines of the third heaven or blissfully trans- 
lated into the Paradise of God; but from 
the reciprocal immanence of the human 
spirit and of the divine, there arise manifesta- 
tions to his mind in a clothing or colouring 
borrowed from his individual nature. The 
supersensuous. which he is permitted to be- 
hold, passes immediately (as remarked above) 
through his own nous into Jogos, and thus in 
the form of speech travelling through his 
mouth out of himself enters the ears and the 
nous of the listening congregation and so 
becomes intelligible and therefore profitable 
to the assembled church: see ch. xiv. 3, 4, § 
. . . Some of the above ideas are taken from 
Bibl. Psych. p. 420... It may be added 
that St. Paul (2 Cor, xii.) seems to have 
experienced the mystic ecstasy, in which adit 
animus, manet anima (Lactantius) ; and it is 
said that Thomas Aquinas in his last illness, 
awaking out of a long mystic ecstasy, ex- 
claimed Arcana verba audivi. In the pro- 
phetic ecstasy, the arcana verba are reported, 
as they are received, for the good of the 
church. 

In the glossolalia or exalted utterance of 
tongues in ecstatic elevation of spirit, alluded 
to in ver. 11 of this chapter, the supreme 
spirit of the ecstatic utterer, encompassed 
and penetrated by the Holy Spirit, in adoring 
raptures of supernatural prayer (spiritalis 
oratio, Tertull.) soaring beyond the range of 
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ther divers kinds of tongues; to 
another the interpretation of tongues : 
11 But all these worketh that one 


the rational apprehension, fails to find its 
natural expression in rational speech or Jogos 
begotten of no#s: accordingly it resorts to 
supernatural expression of blissful experience, 
not indeed in speech engendered of the mind, 
but in a tongue created of the Spirit. These 
instantaneously spirit-created tongues appear 
now to be in their character as little known 
to ourselves, separated from them as we are 
by so many centuries, as they were then 
unintelligible to the Corinthian church, unless 
there happened to be present in the assembly 
one specially gifted with the charisma of inter- 
pretation of tongues. One thing seems certain, 
that this extemporised creation and irrepres- 
sible utterance of unknown tongues was quite 
distinct from the speaking in foreign languages 
(Acts ii.). In the charisma of glossolalia the 
ecstatic became so to speak /inguific: he was 
during his rapture of adoration an inspired 
yAwoooraos. 


10.—(continued.) To another discernings of 
Spirits.| i.e. in each instance of utterance, the 
power of rightly judging whether the utter- 
ance comes from the Holy Ghost or from 
the human spirit unaided or from delusive 
spirits of demons (1 Tim. 1. 4): “for there 
was at that time a great diversity of false 
prophets, the devil ambitiously striving to 
plant in rivalry by the side of God’s ‘Truth 
his own Lie.” Chrysostom. 


divers kinds of tongues.] ‘These unknown 
tongues of divers kinds are perhaps to be 
identified with the new tongues of Mark 
xvi. 17. If so, were these new tongues or 
yreooa xavai connected with the nea 
creation or xawy xriows? Rapturous ejacu- 
lations of the new man or xuvos avOpwros? 
Glimpses or specimens, pledges or fore- 
stalments (passing with the passing ecstasy) 
of the future glorified speech of the glori- 
fied saints? They cannot be identified, as 
stated before, with the foreizn or other 
tongues than Aramaic, which brake forth 
from the Galileans “according as the Spirit 
granted them to give voice” (amopOeyyer Gat) in 
Acts ii., because glossolalia is always connected 
with supernatural prayer and ecstatic adora- 
tion. The kinds of tonzues in this text of St. 
Paul may be rather identified with those of 
the second outpouring of the Spirit—upon 
the Gentiles—described in Acts x. 46: and 
equally so with those of another effusion upon 
twelve neophytes (Acts xix. 6) who “ uttered 
in tongues and prophesied :” where, as in 
these chapters, the two déstinct charismata are 
conjoined. It may be added that of the three 
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(v. r1—12. 


and the selfsame Spirit, dividing to 
every man severally as he will. 
12 For as the body is one, and 


ce er ee ee 


in (1) the disciples were instantaneously filled 
(érAno@noav) with Holy Spirit before the 
spake in foreign tongues, in (2) “the free gi 
of the Holy Ghost is outpoured upon them” 
ere “they uttered in tongues and magnitied 
God,” in (3) “the Holy Ghost (in His effects) 
came upon them, and they uttered in tongues 
and prophesied.” Clear as day is the mira- 
culous character of these three charismata, 
viz. speaking in other languages than the na- 
tive, utterances in new tongues, prophetic an- 
nouncement. Inall ofthese the power of God 
was both a ‘preventing’ and a ‘ furthering’ 
power: it was impelling and sustaining, for 
first “the Spirit fell sudden upon them” 
(€mémecev, Acts x. 44), and then they pro- 
ceeded and continued to utter in the kind 
and in the degree (éAdAouv xadws, Acts il. 4) 
in which the Spirit granted them to give voice. 
In the gl ssolalia the divine Spirit was the 
immediately orizinative and steadily operative 
producer in the human spirit of new tongues 
moulded by new views and descriptive of a 
new state and fitted for hizh intercourse with 
God, while the human spirit again was the 
conscious recipient of the same and the de- 
lighted reproducer of them in utterances 
worthy to give expression to Its own sensa- 
tions of adoring jubilancy. The plural A:nds 
because the kinds of tongues would in tone 
and in form, like faithful echoes, correspond 
to the kinds of divine communications : these 
last would vary in degree, if not in kind also, 
accommodating themselves with ready elas- 
ticity to the individual nature and capacity of 
the human spirit -organ. 


11. Emphasis on a//, which has for its cor- 
relate the one and the same. Sense is: whata 
diversity of results, but what unity of principle 
behind them all! Even as in artincial water- 
works, or in a playing fountain, numerous 
jets and spouts and rills, more or less brilliant, 
are different manifestations of one unseen 
element, operative of them all. 


dividing severally to each.) Rather, die- 
tinguishing properly toeach, ie. in kind 
and mode and measure suited to the recep- 
tivity of the individual. In wv. 4, 5, dcatpevecs 
means distinctions, not ‘distributions’ as 
Meyer, who so renders it because he thinks 
that 8:atpovv here must mean ‘distribut- 
ing:’ rather d:apepifov or dradicdovv to ex- 
Hie that idea. The personality of the 

oly Ghost is distinctly implied in the word 
lssteth. 


12. The multiplicity of gifts harmonised 


i? 


v. 13—16.] 


hath many members, and all the 
members of that one body, being 
many, are one body: so also ss 
Christ. 

13 For by one Spirit are we all 
baptized into one body, whether we 
be Jews or 'Gentiles, whether we be 
bond or free; and have been all 
made to drink into one Spirit. 


in the unity of the Giver is illusttated by the 
human organism of one body in many mem- 
bers and many members in one body. Simi- 
larly in Aristotle the purpose of the state is 
the unity of a whole, a totality in manifold 
harmony consisting of members mutually 
dependent and organically connected with 
each other and with the entire community. 
This illustration is immediately transferred 
from the natural organism of the human body 
to the spiritual organism of the Church here 
designated by the title of its head, the Cérist. 


13. The harmonious growth and gradual 
coalition of the many-membered community 
into a single totality in the all-combining 
unity of the Holy Ghost, is founded upon the 
fact that in one spiri also weallinto one 
body were baptised. One and a// are here 
again, as so often in St. Paul’s epistles, in con- 
trasted correlation ; they are, in fact, mutually 
complementary: the idea expanded is, unity 
must dominate multiplicity, until the myriads 
upon myriads of living members of what nation- 
ality soever and of what social status soever, all 
of them one by one engrafted into the church 
through the coming centuries of the Gentile 
Aeon. shall froma growing multiplicity become 
a settled totality at the Parousia. Into one 
body=‘ with a view to forming one body :’ 
common use of eis; compare eis ddecw= 
‘with a view to obtaining remission.’ 


we have been all made to drink into one 
Spirit.) This translation is inaccurate and 
feeble: the eis in the text should be omitted. 
Render and we all with one Spirit were 
drenched: were drenched when and how? 
In that outpouring of the Holy Ghost, which 
followed the submersion of baptism, we were 
all spirstually drenched. No doubt here flashes 
across the writer’s mind the first grand in- 
stalment of the spiritual outpouring on the 
Pentecostal birthday of the infant Church, when 
the ascended Christ, having from His Father 
received gifts for men, largely communicated 
the same in the descent of the Holy Ghost. 
The special allusion, however, is to the after- 
effusion of these miraculous gifts, in which 
St. Paul and his Corinthian converts were 
consciously interested. 


I. CORINTHIANS. XII. 


14 For the body is not one mem- 
ber, but many. 

15 If the foot shall say, Because I 
am not the hand, I am not of the 
body ; is it therefore not of the body? 

16 And if the ear shall say, Be- 
cause I am not the eye, I am not of 
the body; is it therefore not of the 
body ? 


In this verse 13, the latter half contains 
no allusion whatever to the Lora’s Supper, 
as Estius and many: nor does the whole 
verse refer to baptism, as Chrysostom and 
others: but the first clause refers to baptism, 
the initiative sacrament, and the second to 
the effusion of grace-gifts that followed 
upon it. The full sense then will be, 
‘As in the laver of regeneration we were 
all baptised in the element of one Spirit 
breathing into our hearts faith and hope and 
the ordinary graces, so in the subsequent out 
pouring of the extraordinary charismata we 
were all drenched with one Spirit coming 
“like a flood” or “rivers of delight ” upon 
our inmost spirits.’ 


14. Render, For the body alsoisnot... 
Again reappears the illustration of unequal 
charismata from the human organism, now in 
curious detail. The connection with the 
foregoing is plain enough: we many members 
of the Christ or the Church were a// drenched 
with one Spirit outpoured from a single Foun- 
tain, yet not outpoured in a single form of mani- 
festation common to all believers, but in several 
kinds and degrees of manifestation fitted to each 
receiver: for the human body alsois not one 
undifferentiated member but many diversified. 
Apposite to this illustration is the fable (Liv. 
li. 32) addressed by Menenius Agrippa to the 
mutinous plebs. 


15. Render afresh, If the foot should say, 
Because I am not hand,Iam notof the 
body, itis not on account of this (peevish 
ejaculation) not of the body—is itt The 
first not negatives the second: the mark of in- 
terrozution is better away: if it is put, it 
amounts only to a semi-interrogation like 
our e4? or is it? Here mapa=along of and 
rovrn=this querulous declaration uttered by 
the discontented foot as deploring its own lot 
of inferiority to the hand. Others explain: 
the foot does not, because it is not hand, on 
that account cease to be part of the body. 
The application to ambitious rivalries and 
contentious jeaiousies among the mercurial 
Corinthians 1s obvious. 


16. Render, If the ear should say, Be- 
causelam noteye... 
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17 If the whole body were an eye, 
where were the hearing? If the 
whole were hearing, where were the 
smelling ? 

18 But now hath God set the 
members every one of them in the 
body, as it hath pleased him. 

19 And if they were all one mem- 
ber, where were the body? 

20 But now are they many mem- 
bers, yet but one body. 


I. CORINTHIANS. XII. 


[v. 17—23. 


21 And the eye cannot say unto 
the hand, I have no need of thee: 
nor again the head to the feet, I have 
no need of you. 

22 Nay, much more those mem- 
bers of the body, which seem to be 
more feeble, are necessary : 

23 And those members of the body, 
which we think to be less honour- 


able, upon these we ‘bestow more t Or, pas 


abundant honour ; and our uncomely ™ 


17. Render, If all the body were eye, 
where were the hearing? For example, 
we might say, if all the church were overseer 
or bishop, where would be evangelist or 
preacher? The two are mutually complemen- 
tary: they are necessary one to the other and 
both to the community. 

It should be noted with what skill St. Paul 
places together foot and hand as belonging to 
the middle classes of the bodily society, ear 
and eye as movin: in the highest circles: the 
reason is not far to seek; Jealousies arise 
between the a/most equal: where much dis- 

ity of rank is, there no rivalry is: for true 
is the ancient proverb xai xepapeds Kepapet 
morées kal Textom Textwy, potter with potter, 
joiner with joiner jars. (Hesiod. Op. 25). 


18. But now, you see, God set: not sath 
set, the aorist points to the time of man’s 
creation. Now in /ogica/, not temporal sense : 
Qs it is. | 

19. Again an abductio ad adsurdum as in 
ver.17. Sense is: if all instead of being many 
were one member, where would be the body, 
which in its very idea has many members? 


20. Render, But now,asmany members, 
soone body. The pev and de present dif- 
ferent aspects of the same idea. It may also 
be rendered many members, yet one body. 


21. Hitherto this figure of a manifold 
membership, coadjusted and harmonised ina 
single corporeity, has been employed to re- 
buke the discontented inferiors among the 
spirit-gifted in the Corinthian church: it is 
now further employed to rebuke the con- 
temptuous superiors. Connection: if it be 
absurd that the foot should murmur at its 
own position in the body and should covet 
the somewhat higher capacity of hand, equally 
preposterous 1s it that the head should despise 
the feet or the eye look down upon the hand. 
All opposites or variants, high and low, weak 
and strong, delicate and robust, comely and 
uncomely (i.e. parts of the body reputed by 
man, ra 8oxovvra, to be uncomely, but being 
ethically rather than physically such), are all 


absolutely necessary to one another, and that 
for the furtherance of the individual and of 
the common weal. What use A lacks, that 
Z supplies: for how can the head walk 
through air without the co-operation of the 
feet? Or how can the eye without the hand, 
or the hand without the eye write a letter? 
The proper use of both organs, directive and 
executive, must bz combined. 


22. Nay, onthe contrary, what parts of the 
body seem to be contemptible, so far from meet- 
ing with ccntemptuousness, actually receive 
from us attention much more (a fortiori), as 
being absolutely necessary in themselves and 
actually distinguished by us with more than 
ordinary honour in the form of raiment. 
There seems to be an allusion in these verses 
to Gen. iii. 21, “ The Lord God made coats 
of skins and clothed them.” ‘These coats of 
skins were as honour covering shame, \.e. mate- 
rial honour covering moral shame, and in 
Targum of Onkelos are called “ clothing of 
honour.” 


23, 24, 25. upon these we bestow more 
abundant honour.| Rather, On these we put 
in the form of apparel Aonour extraordinary 
in comparison with the comely face which 
with the neck and hands and feet is left bare 
and exposed to weather and to view. In 
these verses the rendering and the punctua- 
tion of A.V. are both faulty. Put a comma 
after the first éye: at end of ver. 23, and a full 
stop or dash after the second ¢ye., and render 
all together, And our uncomely or un- 
seemly parts have in the adornment of attire 
a comeliness more exceeding, where- 
as our comely parts have or feel no 
need that they should be decked with “the 
clothing of honour.” ‘Then in the sentence 
immediately following, the Sut (a\Aa) sums up 
the whole argument with emphatic and autho- 
ritative abruptness ; render; But, the truthis, 
God it was who tempered the body to- 
gether giving or assigning to that which 
shrinks behind the rest, a more ex- 
uberant honour, in the extraneous and 
superadded (repsocov) garniture of apparel, 


Vv. 24—28.] 


parts have more abundant come- 
liness. 

24 For our comely parts have no 
need: but God hath tempered the 
body together, having given more 
abundant honour to that part which 
lacked : 


25 That there should be no 


1 Or 4 Ischism in the body; but that the 


SiON. 
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members should have the same care 
one for another. 

26 And whether one member 
suffer, all the members suffer with 
it; or one member be honoured, all 
the members rejoice with it. 

27 Now ye are the body of Christ, 
and members in particular. 

28 And God hath set some in 


that there should be no breach (cyiona 
in ethical sense) in the body, but on the 
contrary that the members should have 
the same care one for another. 

Critical notes on the above: It is plain 
on the surface of the language that St. Paul 
here almost personifies the human body and 
members. The last clause, “have the same 
solicitude” perhaps rather than care, proves 
this. Such personification easily accounts 
for the middle voice in 16 toarepoupérp = 
that which feels its own shortcoming in com- 
parison with other parts of the body: it is 
the middle voice of consciousness: see ch. i. 7, 
and note. In ver. 25, that there should be, 
iva is used in the subjectively ecbatic sense 
denoting contemplated result: A.V. quite right 
in its rendering, not right Alford and Meyer. 

More exceeding or exuberant means in 
ver. 24 a seemliness én excess or surplusage 
of the other members, and denotes nature 
adorned versus the same nature unadorned, 
i.e. God’s gift of clothing added to God’s gift 
of creation. 


26. On this text Chrysostom shrewdly 
comments to this effect: ‘‘ As when by chance 


a thorn is planted in the heel, all the body: 


manifests a fellow-feeling ; back bends, paunch 
and thighs are drawn together, hands like 
attendants or esquires approach the wounded 
part and proceed to extract the painful 
fixture ; head stoops, eyes look sad, the brow 
is delved with parallels of solicitude.” In 
the above all the members, feeling and ex- 
pressing sympathy with one member suffering, 
correspond to the Jomo or ego in Plato’s 
Polit. p. 462: When one’s finger is hurt, 
such ts the fellow-feeling which spreads along 
the body to the soul until it reaches the 
ruling principle that, the whole condoling 
with the part afflicted, the man says not “ my 
finger is in pain,” but I have a pain in my 
finger (6 GvOpwmos rov ddxrvAcy adyet). 


27. Now ye are body of Christ.} Ac- 
cording to St. Paul every single church, 
whether Corinthian or Ephesian, is either 
the ideal Temple of God or, as here, the 
ideal Body of Christ. Each Christian com- 
munity is the Church Universal in miniature 


New Test.—Vot. III. 


or in microcosm; but at the same time 
it is such rudimentally, not in its complete- 
ness. 

And members in particular.) Most modern 
commentators explain ¢x pépous to mean 
“regarded from the view-point of lot or 
function in the church.” That is, individuals 
in it are members of Christ, but not members 
without distinctions, not as if every one could 
be any member: there are diversities of 
grace-gifts adapted to diversities of natures: 
this to rebuke Corinthian rivalries. This 
view makes excellent sense, but against it 
must be alleged the form of phrase éx pépous: 
for if St. Paul had meant to express this idea, 
which he has expressed already, would he 
not have written eis éxaoros or cal’ éxacroy 
pépos? Most likely: this objection from 
language seems serious. 

Chrysostom makes it to mean members of 
a part, i.e. of a part of the Church Catholic, 
This translation of his suits the Greek phrase 
well, but his interpretation is questionable, as 
not according with the use or rather idea of 
the rare expression éx yépouvs in the next 
chapter, where it occurs four times and 
nowhere else in N.T. What sense it bears 
there, it most probably bears here. Viewed 
in the light of that sense the meaning in this 
verse willbe members of a part, ie. Christ’s 
members belonging to a side of the ideal Church, 
even to the earthly and rudimen side 
marked by imperfection, which has for its other 
side the heavenly, the absolutely perfect. 
Compare éx pépous contrasted with réAccov in 
ch. xii. 10. The whole temporal side of the 
Catholic Church militant upon earth, in its 
crude and rudimentary form, from first to last, 
is here presented to view: the reverse of this 
obverse, the convex of this concave, is the 
eternal and blissful side of the same Church 
triumphant in heaven, which now indeed: 
belongs to the noowmena or realities of the 
phenomena. ‘This unseen spiritual organism 
or edifice shall be unveiled in its glorified 
form at the Parousia. 

It should be well noted that in the clause 
ye are Body of Christ the absence of the 
article indicates quality of substance: see 
remarks on this in ch. vi. 2. Compare ‘the 
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the church, first apostles, secondarily 
prophets, thirdly teachers, after that 
miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, 
governments, ‘diversities of tongues. 

29 Are all apostles? are all pro- 
phets? are all teachers? are all 
"workers of miracles? 


Word was God’ (Oeés). Meyer justly calls 
it qualitative. 

This is one of many passages in St. 
Paul's epistles pointing to the inner doctrine, 
that as by virtue of our union with Adam 
we derive from him in the elements of 
our nature the ethical and physical sub- 
stratum of his corporeity, so from our union 
with the new Head of the new Creation 
we are reconstituted out of the elements 
of Christ’s hallowed Humanity and are here 
rudimentally consubstantiated with Him in 
the threefold nature of body and soul and 
spirit. Nothing short of this seems to 
satisfy the plain and simple language of 
St. Paul, here and elsewhere. Our incor- 
poration into Christ, founded in baptism, 
strengthened and nourished in the Lord’s 
Supper, issues in our complete spiritual con- 
corporeity with Him to be manifested at the 
Parousia. 


28. in the church,| Catholic, not simply 
the Corinthian: comp. Ephes.i. 22. Apostles: 
for the origin and import of this title see 
notes on ch. ix. 1, and for the apostolate’s 
elasticity of limits and for a full and able 
dissertation on the office see Bp. Lightfoot 
on Galat. p. 89-97. Prophets: see notes 
on ver.10. Teachers: men whose natural gifts 
of teaching and acquired knowledge were en- 
hanced by divine illumination. The Apostles 


CHAPTER XIII. 


1 AW gifts, 2, 3 how excellent soever, are no- 
thing worth without charity. 4 The praises 
thereof, and 13 prelation before hope and 
Sasth. 


I. CORINTHIANS. XII. XIIL 


*[v. 29—1. 


30 Have all the gifts of healing? 
do all speak with tongues? do all 
interpret ? 

31 But covet earnestly the best 
gifts: and yet shew I unto you a 


more excellent way. 


professed the manifold fulness of the Spirit, 
and could work as prophets, teachers, healers, 
utterers of tongues. Helps or services of 
help, the duties of the dtaconate, such as 
tending the sick and the poor. Governments, 
administrative functions of the episcopate— 
kinds of tongues, see notes on v. 10. 


29. Terse and vehement application of the 
long drawn figure of the human organism, 
in a series of impassioned interrogatives. As 
much as to say, the members of the body— 
are they a// eyes to oversee? A// mouths to 
prophesy? d// hands to lay on healing ? 
All tongues to utter spirit-born and ex- 
quisite utterances ? 

Preposterous! Non omnia possumus omnes. 
In this list of gifts the utterance of tongues 
is placed /ast as being /east: so Chrysostom. 


31. Strive ye for the greater gifts, 
le. the more noble and useful: then with 
some abruptness, and besides—I proceed 
to shew you a surpassing way, in the 
ensuing chapter or “Psalm of Love” as 
Meyer calls it. Upon the present imperfect 
tense of Seixvups Bengel finely observes, jam 
ardet Paulus et fertur in amorem. No need 
of rnv here: an adverbial substitute for 
adjective not uncommon: “a par excellence 
away.” Compare Eumenides, an’ avOperey 
adpov. 


HOUGH I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, 

and have not charity, I am become 
as sounding brass, or a tinkling 


cymbal. 


Cuap. XIII.—After a difficult and tedious 
passage through the previous chapters, this 
eulogy of charity comes like a haven of rest. 
The moral drift of the chapter is simply this : 
while faith is necessary to salvation and hope 
desirable, love, which is in the spirit and in 
the will, is absolutely indispensable. It is 
that something without which anything, that 
we may do or suffer, becomes nothing. If 
faith and hope, being human, are “ theological 


virtues,” love is much more than this, being 
divine: for it is not merely an attribute to 
God Himself, but of His very essence. 
Hence the Holy Ghost was sometimes termed 
by the fathers Caritas, and the human spirit 
dilectio or kindred capacity of the divine 
Caritas. 

"Ayan, charity or love, a word not found in 
Greek philosophy but “born in the bosom 
of Christianity,” denotes brotherly love, which 


Vv. 2—~4. | 
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2 And though I have the gift of goods to feed the poor, and though I 


prophecy, and understand all myste- 
ries, and all knowledge; and though 
I have all faith, so that I could re- 
move mountains, and have not charity, 
I am nothing. 


3 And though I bestow all my 


seeks the good of one’s neighbour in a self- 
denying way. It should be noted that in the 
first three verses there is zo Greek word cor- 
responding to the word though of the A. V. 
xdy or xat edy in each place signifies and 
if, not even if: this necessitates the rendering 
of the Greek (which is not ei €yw) in the 
hypothetical form, f 2 should have or possess. 

For reasons why agapé is rendered charity 
rather than /ove.in this chapter, see note at 
end of ch. xvi. p. 376. 


1. Glossolalia, or “ utterance in unknown 
tongues,” improvised by the Spirit in tones 
exquisite and delicate, is set in the forefront. 
Why so? Because this brilliant charism was 
by many Corinthians valued higher than 
less conspicuous but more serviceable gifts. 
The writer wishes to shew that, compared 
with the steady-shining star of inextinguish- 
able love, this too attractive tongue-utterance 
was a fleeting meteor-flash. In these first 
verses the Apostle in his own person puts 
cases, which his own experience enabled him 
in great measure to realise; but these cases 
being hypothetical, he extends in ver. 1 the 
glossolalia from its own proper limits of un- 
- known tongues into the domain of all human 
languages; and beyond that, poetically, into the 
sphere of heavenly speech addressed by angels 
to angels (not “‘ by angels to men,” as some). 


Though I speak with. ...] Render and 
explain: If in the tongues of men I 
should utter and (what would be won- 
derful) of angels, yet should not have 
charity, I am become ringing metal or 
a shrill-sounding cymbal: te. a mere 
instrument of sound without sense, dead, 
mechanical, devoid of all moral worth, an 
organ that requires to be beaten into re- 
sonance by a foreign impulse, like a modern 
gong booming to the touch of a plectrum. 
Here the diction steps on from the indefinite 
material of metal to the product of art, a 
brazen basin. The Greek adAuAdaf{oy means 
clanging or screaming loud and long: d/alé, 
daughter of Pol/emos (Pindar) = prolonged 
yell of onset in battle. 


2. And though I have...) Render, 
And ifI shoul@ have the gift of pro- 
phesying and should understand all 
the mysteries (whether revealed or un- 
revealed) and all attainable knowledge 


give my body to be burned, and have 

not charity, it profiteth me nothing. 
4 Charity suffereth long, and is 

kind; charity envieth not; charity 


'vaunteth not itself, is not puffed tor, 
not rash 


Up, 


(such as dives deep into the philosophy of 
Christianity) and if I should have all 
(possible heroism of) faith, enough to 
dislodge mountains, yet should not 
have charity, I am nothing;—a moral 
cipher. The fides miraculosa without charity 
would not be fides salvifica. Meyer's rendering, 
“so that I displace mountains,” is surely 
wrong: ore xai peBiornss for that. Com- 
pare the familiar Sore Oavpaca, “ enough to 
make one wonder:” see note ch. 1. 7. 


all knowledge| \t may be noted here that 
Clemens Romanus in Ep. ad Corinthios twice 
alludes to knowledge as a special gift of the 
Corinthians. He seems to identify it with a 
subtle perception of the inner and deeper 
sense of Scripture and contrasts it with 
charity: chaps. i. and xlviil. 

3. And though I bestow.]| Render, And if 
I should dole out in food all my 
substance, and if I should deliver 
my body that I be burnt, yet have 
not charity, not a whit am I profited. 
Even self-immolation without charity is un- 
availing. For instance when a Buddhist ascetic 
leaps with smiling face on the blazing pyre, 
immolating his body that he may immortalise 
his spirit, what does it profit him? Nothing: 
the fanatic is in love with himself and with 
no one else: he seeks his own sole happiness 
whether in the shape of a coming deitication 
or of a present glorification of self (another 
reading for xav@noouat is xavynowpu). It 
is quite possible that this image of a Buddhist 
priest with his ‘ineffectual fires’ suggested 
the thought of this text to St. Paul; more 
especially as this Epistle was written in 
57 A.D., before the outbreak of Nero’s fiery 
persecution. [t should be borne in mind 
that the Apostle just before his first visit to 
Corinth had been staying in Athens, where 
he had certainly seen an altar to the unknown 
God, and had probably seen or heard about 
the Tomb of the Indian with its epitaph Here 
lies Zarmanochezas who made bis own sel, 
immortal. For further particulars on this 
matter see Bishop Lightfoot’s Note in Ep. 
Coloss. p. 394: from which the idea of this 
comment is wholly taken. 


dole out in food.| Probably not with a touch 
of sarcasm: yet see note in ‘ The Collects’ 
(Dear Goulburn) vol. i. p. 244. 
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I Or, with 
the truth. 


5 Doth not behave itself mega 
seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil ; 

6 Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth ‘in the truth ; 
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[v. 5—8. 


7 Beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. 

8 Charity never faileth: but 
whether there be prophecies, they 


4. Charity suffereth long.| Rather, charity 
is long-suffering, i.c. slow to take umbrage, 
slow to resent a slight. Js Aind: that would 
require ypyorevec: rather, is gracious in 
demeanour. Compare for the force of middle 
voice a similar verb apeoxevopa, Polyb. = I 
play the agreeable, make myself pleasant. 

vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up.) Wepree 
peveras seems to mean does not show off, 
makes no display. If vatotr.c also is 
in midd. voice, as is most probable, it may be 
rendered, being a word of some coarseness, 
does not swell andswagger. These pre- 
dicates of charity present the negative side 
of humility : they imply an instinctive shrink- 
ing from all false glitter, pompous bluster, 
strutting in borrowed plumes, from exag- 
gerated words, looks, tone, style; in short, a 
rooted hatred of seeming to be more than one is. 


5. Does not behave unseemly, or per- 
haps unmannerly. How the inner man 
gives expression to the outer. So far from 
“manners making the man,” old proverb, the 
man makes the manners. That charm of man- 
ner which goes straight to the heart because 
it comes fresh from the heart, that touch of 
tenderness which makes it a pleasure to re- 
ceive what is clearly a pleasure to give, is one of 
the many moral fruits of the divine root: this 
winning deportment is based upon the principle 
of respect for God’s image in man; “ why dost 
thou set at nought thy drother ?” Rom. xiv. ro. 


Seeketh not her own: acts and speaks 
from disinterested motives: the germ of this 
conduct is the rare quality of unselfishness. 
Is not easily provoked, or flies not into a 
rage (midd. voice again, probably): ever keeps 
the rising temper under control. Thinketh no 
evil: render, Takes no account of an ill 
turn, i.e. does not mentally register or make 
a memorandum of an evil done to itself, but 
allows it to glance off unrecorded. This is 
the cardinal virtue of forgiveness of injuries. 


6. Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but...) Render: 
—Rejoicoeth not over wrongdoing, but 
rejoiceth with the truth: does not exult 
at the spectacle of any immoralities committed 
by others, but rejoices with a holy joy in the 
triumph of the Truth of God: has a fellow- 
feeling of delight with the absolute Truth, 
as it comes to historic view in the actions of 
good men. 


7. Beareth all things.| A. V. not right 
here: for this idea occurs below in the word 


‘“‘endureth.” Besides, the Greek oréyeiw pro- 
perly means either to Aeep in, as a cup holds 
wine, or to keep out, as a house-roof or a 
waterproof keeps out rain. The essential sense 
is that of tightness, whether of tightness 
against pressure of the inward or of the out- 
award circumstances determine. Render here, 
asin ch. ix. 12, is proof in all things, or 
keepeth all things, i.e. is proof against 
all such things perhaps as provocations in the 
shape of studied affronts or shafts of slander. 
The application, however, may be 4olds tight 
or keeps close all deposited trusts. The essen- 
tial sense, in this case, remains unimpaired: 
the circumstantial varies. 

believeth all things.| Not here the weakness 
of credulity, but the guilelessness of a simple 
and unsuspecting mind, which is itself based 
upon an unblemished life, for according to 
the proverb, Ewil doers, evil thinkers. It is 
the innocency of Love that “ delightedly be- 
lieves Divinities, being #tself divine.” 

endureth all things.| Here is the cardinal 
virtue of fortitude, the cheerful hardihood and 
Pee sense of duty, evinced by Christ’s faith- 
ful soldier and servant in meeting all shocks 
of temptation and “all assaults of our ene- 
mies:” for Uropevew often means to bide the 
brunt of encounter in battle. 

It should be well noted that these fine 
touches and features of charity are not drawn 
like an exquisite painting, that may be car- 
ried into a gallery and hung up to a wall, 
and left there as “a thing of beauty,” to be 
admired through long generations. Rather 
we behold in this unequalled picture a 
breathing original to be translated into daily 
and hourly life, a living power and divine 
principle communicated to the human spirit 
and working in the human will, conquering 
by constant counteraction, planting noble 
opposites to meet inferior, checkmating earth 
with heaven, overcoming evil by good, van- 
quishing arrogance by gentleness, insolence 
by courtesy, peevishness by patience, malice 
by guilelessness, vindictiveness by alacrity in 
forgiving and all assaults of ghostly enemies 
by a steady front of determined resistance and 
invincible courage. St. Paul, no doubt, ap- 
proached his own ideal: O sé sic omnes | 

8. After the distinctive attributes is now 
presented tersely and strongly the divine 
attitude of charity, the attitude of one never 
falling but evermore standing upright. Here 
as often elsewhere, the Apostle’s mind glances 


Vv. o—11.] 


shall fail; whether there be tongues, 
they shall cease; whether there be 
knowledge, it shall vanish away. 

g For we know in part, and we 
prophesy in part. 


I. CORINTHIANS. XIII. 


10 But when that which is per- 
fect is come, then that which is in 
part shall be done away. 

1r When I was a child, I spake as 
a child, I understood as a child, I 


through the Gentile Aeon straight at the 
Parousia and contemplates Charity, amid 
the dissolution of physical surroundings, 
standing upon the spiritual Creation now 
disencrusted from its material envelope, her- 
self too disencumbered of alien time and of 
transitory knowledge and of phenomenal 
prophesyings and of sensational tongue-utter- 
ances, and at last triumphant in her own 
serene and untrammelled eternity, from which 
she had condescended for a season to be an 
exile with man. This idea, more or less, is 
substantially apparent from one or two terms 
in this verse significant of the Advent and also 
from the aorists future. It should be noted 
that ovdézore, stronger than ovmore, means 
something like zo never. 

Render andexplainCharity never falleth 
—no never, but, even when all around is falling 
and in motion, remains steadfast and unmoved 

BeBaia, aadXevTos, axivnros dtayevouca, T heo- 
oret in loco) : fatleth of the A.V. not true to 
the true idea. Sense of the whole is, Charity 
being supersensuous and imperishable, shall 
amid the shaking of the things that are shaken 
abide alone unshaken ; but as to your brilliant 
charisms, O Corinthians, at the Parousia 
prophesyings if there be (etre implies an 
easy air of indifference to things in themselves 
indifferent by comparison, serving for a time 
as a mere scaffolding to God’s building) 
they shall be done away, and tongues 
if there be, they shall cease, and know- 
ledge if there be (searching, inquisitive 
knowledge), it shall be done away. For 
what is our present Anoqwledge* Good, as 
far as it goes, but still nothing more than the 
alphabet of language or the rudiments of the 
true wisdom. And what are our glossolalies 
or tongue-chatterings? Fleeting flashes, smart 
smatterings, fine stammerings of our spiritual 
infancy: but these preparatory prattlings 
shall at the Parousia be transfigured into 
articulation and intelligibility in the Paradi- 
siacal speech of our spiritual manhood. 
For when our rew humanity shall be com- 
pletely consubstantiated with the long ago 
gloritied humanity of the ascended Christ, 
then shall the new tongues themselves be 
glorified, and our now spirit-given Jisping 
shall become spirit-given speaking. And 
what again are these vaunted prophesyings ? 
Good also, as coming from God, but still 
revelations for a season only, meted out in 
measure meet to our now limited capacities ; 


intelligible indeed to ourselves and to others 
because from our spirit they pass through 
our nous and thence through our mouth and 
thence into the ears and nous of our hearers. 
But even prophesyings are grace-gifts re- 
stricted in our own narrowness, just like our 
so-called scientific knowledge, which therefore 
“puffeth up” (ch. vili, 2), because it is so 
little and so onesided. All this must needs 
be: for it is from a part of the complete 
whole that we know what we know and 
it is from a part only that we do pro- 
phesy: it is from the earthset end of the 
angelic ladder which in its other end is 
planted in heaven, it is on this world’s plane 
of that childhood, which attains its full stature 
in the world to come, that we acquire know- 
ledge and announce prophecies. 

N.B. The true idea of the rare phrase éx 
pépous in ver. 9, may be gathered from its 
contrast rd réAccov = fullgrown or perfect in 
ver. 10, and more plainly still from ver. r1, 
where ynmos has for its contrast avip. It is 
clear as day from these three verses taken 
together that éx pépous: vamos = rd TéeACov: 
aynp. Compare also Ephes. iv. 13, 14: where 
avnp téXetos and yneos are in contrast. 


10. is come.} €8n, a word significant of 
the Parousia or Advent. Then shall be done 
away or be brought to nought that which 
appertains to a part of the complete whole, 
viz. prophesyings and tongue-utterances and ime 
perfect knowledge. 


ll. I spake as a child.) I spake is an un- 
fortunate rendering, precisely what St. Paul 
did mot mean: render as an infant I 
talked (Aéyeuw= ‘to speak rationally and ar- 
ticulately,’ AaAetv= ‘to talk,’ ‘ prate,’ ‘ chatter.’ 
Comp. the pungent line of Eupolis Aadei» 
dyirros, advvatwraros A€yerv). 

In these three chapters AaXeiv yAdooas has 
been rendered “to utter in tongues,” not “to 
speak,” which would be untrue to St. Paul's 
idea. Possibly ta/k might in some places be 
somewhat better, as the word gilossolalia 
or ‘talking in tongues’ denotes such utter- 
ances as were simply unintelligible without 
the aid of a specially gifted interpreter. No 
doubt glosso/alia is indicated in the I talked 
here, as prophesying and knowledge are in the 
other two clauses. Nymos according to its 
etymon means infant. Render the last 
clause, since I am become a man I have 
done with the ways of an infant. 
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1 Or, rea- "thought as a child: but when I be- now I know in part; but then shall 


1Gr. s# 2 
riddle. 


came a man, I put away childish 
things. 

12 For now we see through a 
glass, ‘darkly ; but then face to face: 


12. For now we see through a glass darkly. | 
Render: for we look just now through 
a mirror in a riddle: ie. in the midst 
of an enigma. This passage is to us obscure: 
its full interpretation seems to demand a 
personal knowledge of supersensuous ex- 
periences that move on a higher plane than 
the low level of modern Christianity. The 
Corinthian bronzes and metallic mirrors were 
famous. These ancient mirrors were smooth 
flat plates of bell-metal, a mixture of copper 
and tin, which when polished is whiter than 
silver: but the images seen in them were 
somewhat dim and indistinct. At the same 
time it should be noted that these mirrors in 
Corinth may have been made of the ancient 

lass, such as was used in Nineveh and in 

ompeii: this glass is known to modern 
research: in that case the images seen in 
them would be more or less distorted. ‘These 
looking-glasses were not like ours, with 
quicksilvered backs. St. Paul's idea in this 
verse, appears to be: At present we look not 
straight at realities but through a mirror at 
their reflection, at a reflection dim and vague 
or misshapen. It may be rendered we see 
by means of a mirror, ie. mediately and 
imperfectly, not yet directly and face to face. 
The phrase in a riddle may have been added 
impressively, in order to reproduce, reiterate 
the same idea of unreality or indistinctness in 
a new cognate form of mysteriousness : sense 
then will be in the presence of a profound 
riddle, with a problem before us and around us 
which we cannot solve. It is possible how- 
ever that the Apostle meant, “ We look 
through a vague medium oz a dark enigma:” 
the Greek probably would not object to ev 
where eis is more common. 

The enigma itself may be God’s deep counsel 
of redemption, the contents of the gospel, 
which is a central mystery revealed, yet en- 
vironed by a margin of mysteries unrevealed. 


but then face to face.| After the Parousia 
we shall contemplate the Reality face to face, 
ie. standing face (mpvowmov, nom. case) to 
face with the absolutely True: immediate 
will be the Vision: the material mirror of 
- dismantled creation shall have been shat- 
tered and swept away, and the spiritual arche- 
types shall come to view, and then the solution 
of the grand problem shall commence. 


12. Render and explain, Just now I know 
from a part (or side of the complete whole, 
from one plane of the solid cube), but then 


I know even as also I am known. 

13 And now abideth faith, hope, 
charity, these three ; but the greatest 
of these zs charity. 


I shall know in full, even as I was also 
known in full. I am known of the A.V. 
is incorrect, because of the Past Aorist. In 
this verse S. Paul, like one acquainted with 
divine transitions, swiftly takes his stand upon 
a height in the future beyond the Parousia, 
from which he looks back upon his speck of 
earth-life, the scene of his conversion and 
ecstasies and visions and prophesyings and 
preachings and sufferings, in all of which he 
was in communion. with God and was 
thoroughly known of Him. It should be noted 
that xafws means ‘according as,’ Le. in what 
manner or measure. From this it appears that 
our completed knowedge of God hereafter 
will bear some proportion to the knowledge 
He condescended to take of us here: for in 
this verse is described not the intellectual sctre 
but the moral nésse or the personal know- 
ledge of spiritual affection based upon affinity of 
character. See Additional Note on ch. viii. 1. 
This view does not exclude the idea of future 
progression in knowledge whether intellectual 
or moral, because the verb here used denotes 
properly after-/now/ledge whether in the form 
of recognition or of a higher knowledge super- 
added to a lower, just like storey upon storey 
in a rising edifice: it does not denote abso- 
lute or coronal completeness, like a capital 
set upon a column, so as to exclude future 
growth and enlargement in the kingdom. In 
the state of perfection even there are de- 
grees of ascension: in eternity when shall the 
summit of Perfection be attained ? 


13. And now.) Render So now, you see, 
(logical sense of vuvi) abideth faith, hope, 
charity. Abideth of the A.V. quite correct: 
much better grammar than adide, as some; 
for the plural factors are regarded as a singu- 
lar whole in the one common property of 
continuance. Full sense: those splendid 
gifts of prophesyings and of tongue-utterances 
together with ambitious knowledge shall 
vanish, but this modest triad of graces shall 
remain: in this triad of graces, however, 
greater than the other two is—charity. For 
faith and hope are human, moral attitudes of 
the soul firmly trusting and fondly waiting ; 
whereas love is simply divine, coming down 
from heaven on the day of Pentecost and 
leaving earth with the risen saints to meet 
the Lord returning. Nevertheless, faith and 
hope too shall abide and survive the Parousia ; 
but our brilliant charismata, O Corinthians, 
shall not abide; they shall then be no more. 


v. I—5. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


1 Propnecy is commended, 2, 3, 4 and pre- 
Jerred before speaking with tongues, 6 a 
comparison drawn from musical instruments, 
12 Both must be referred to edification, 22 
as to their true and proper end. 26 The 
true use of each ts taught, 27 and the abuse 
laxed. 34 Women are forbidden to speak in 
the church. 


OLLOW after charity, and 
desire spiritual gifts, but rather 
that ye may prophesy. 


Cuap. XIV. After the noble episode or 
parenthesis of charity, the Apostle returns 
to the charismata and shows, at some length, 
that, while all ofthem should be coveted 
and none despised, nevertheless prophesying 
as being profitable to the congregation, is 
superior to talking in tongues; for this last 
endowment is beneficial only to the indivi- 
dual, unless indeed it be accompanied by 
the gift of interpretation and expounded 
thereby. It should be borne in mind that 
the more excitable and vainglorious of the 
Corinthians were inclined to make an in- 
temperate exhibition of the more brilliant 
but less edifying glossolalia. It may also be 
noted that in ver. 9 the articled yA@oua de- 
notes the baa organ: elsewhere in these 
chapters it always means an abstract tongue 
created by the divine Spirit and by the human 
in mutual immanence. For the fuller under- 
standing of this chapter the reader may 
consult the Introductory Remarks to c. xil. 
and the comments on Xil. ro. 


1. Rendering in full; Pursue after love, 
meantime, however, eagerly desire the 
aspirit-gifts, yet more than allthe rest 
that ye prophesy. Definitive use of that, 
not final or telic. 


2. Compare 2 Cor. v. 13 and render :—For 
whoso uttereth in a tongue, not unto 
men uttereth he, but unto God. Why so? 
Because he holds high converse with God in 
the shrine of his own transfigured spirit, 
between which and the thinking faculty or 
nous communications are intercepted and sus- 

nded during the ecstasy. How then can 

is ecstatic utterances, unless they have 
passed through the reflective nous into Jogos 
or rational and articulated speech, become 
utterances intelligible to ordinary men? Im- 
possible: in the rapture of adoration or 
supernatural prayer the talking does not con- 
descend to become speaking: the su n- 
suous utterances are more or less audible as 
marvellous mutterings or chatterings in ex- 
quisite tones, but not in the least intelligible 


I. CORINTHIANS. XIV. 


2 For he that speaketh in an un- 
known tongue speaketh not unto 
men, but unto God: for no man 


'understandeth Aim; howbeit in the a Ge heer: 


spirit he speaketh mvsteries. 

3 But he that propnesieth speaketh 
unto men fo edification, and exhorta- 
tion, and comfort. 

4 He that speaketh in an unknown 
tongue edifieth himself; but he that 
prophesieth edifieth the church. 

5 I would that ye all spake with 


in themselves without the added gift of 
interpretation. In next verse 2 reason is as- 
signed; for no one hears (ie. so as to un- 
derstand ; no one has an inner ear), as (de) it 
isin the Spirit that the man utters what 
are—mysteries. Emphasis on spirit and on 
mysteries. Fuller sense;.no one but an in- 
terpreter, one who is specially gifted to com- 
prehend the drift of the divine communica- 
tions and to reproduce it in the form of current 
human speech, has a perceiving ear for such 
utterances of spirit-created tongues, which in 
fact are akin to the appnra pnyara that fell on 
the Apostle’s spiritual ear from God's Para- 
dise: 2 Cor. xii. 


3. Render:—Whereas (d¢) whoso pro- 
phesies (i.e. announces and reports divine 
secrets communicated to him in an ecstasy), 
unto men uttereth he (what? That which 
is in effect) edification and exhortation 
and word of comfort—rapapv6iav=address 
to the heart or side of a person, ‘ word of com- 
fort.’ The utterances of the prophet, or in- 
spired herald of divine intelligence, are utter- 
ances unto men, because from his own inmost 
spirit, or pneuma of the human pneuma pos- 
sessed and controlled by the divine Pneuma, 
they pass through his reflective nous into 
logos and from utterances become articulated 
speech and therefore intelligible to others. 

The phrase utters edification is in its lin- 
*suistic nature similar to This (in effect) is my 

dy (see c. xi. 24) and in form is just the 
same as eateth a judgment unto himself, or as 
to inherit the promise, which “ promise” 1s in 
effect the kingdom. 


4. Render:—Whoso uttereth in a 
tongue, his own self edifieth he, whereas 
he who prophesies (or proclaims mysteries) 
edifleth a congregation. The sense of 
this verse will be plain from what has been 
said above. 


5. ‘As many of the spirit-gifted in the 
Corinthian Church uttered in tongues, the 
Apostle, lest he should appear from a motive 
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tongues, but rather that ye prophe- 
sied: for greater 1s he that prophe- 
sieth than he that speaketh with 
tongues, except he interpret, that the 
church may receive edifying. 

6 Now, brethren, if I come unto 


of envy to depreciate the gift of tongues’ 
(Theophylact), proceeds to say with some 
approbation and yet correctively (render), 
Now, whileI wish allof youto utterin 
tongues (i.e. wish to exclude none of you 
from doing so), yet I prefer that you 
should prophesy; more literally, yet sti// 
more do I wish that ye prophesy; being a gift 
more useful to the community: as (dé) 
greater—morally greater, more serviceable— 
is he that prophesieth than he that 
utterethin tongues, with exception, un- 
less, that is, he should interpret, that 
the church may get edification. The last 
half of this verse clearly shews that one and 
the same person might be endowed with the 
gift of utterance in tongues and with the gift 
of interpreting their utterance: comp. v. 13 
below. It should be remembered that 6 
dceppnvevwy or ‘ through-interpreter’ was one 
who was purely inspired to understand the 
new tongues, as they were uttered, whether 
by himself or by others, and to translate their 
substance into the current language, that 
their contents might be ‘ understanded of the 
people.’ 

N.B. Meyer, followed by Alford, makes 
exros ei pn, to be ‘a mixture of two construc- 
tions, so that 47 seems now pleonastic.’ This 
cannot be: the mixture of two constructions 
is as questionable as the figure Hendiadys or 
Hysteronproteron, or as the ‘ combination of 
purpose and of purport’ in iva. Here 
éxros is general and the é pn clause specific, 
defining the general: a very natural mode of 
expression, especially in an easy-going style, 
when the writer throws out a general notion 
as a skirmisher while he prepares at leisure 
to formulate the particular. 

6. Render :—8o0 now, you see, brethren 
(a term of affectionate address), if I should 
come unto you uttering in tongues, what 
shall I profit yout Nothing, unless J 
should give utterance to you either 
in the way of revelation or of know- 
ledge or of prophesying or of doo 
trine: in that case my utterances, as they 
would edify, would also benefit; but as to 
the glossolalia, in which you glory so much, 
well—that is a gift not to be disparaged : 
it is, no doubt. a splendid endowment, but 
yet an endowment rather splendid, it seems 
to me, than useful, brethren. 
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ou speaking with tongues, what shall 
{ proht you, except I shall speak to 
ou either by revelation, or by know- 
ne or by prophesying, or by doc- 

trine? 
7 And even things without life 


N.B. To one accustomed to observe the 
architecture of Greek sentences it is clear at 
first sight that in this verse the if I should come 
uttertng 1s a clause conditioning the whole 
sentence following, namely the apodosis what 
shall Iproft you together with its second pro- 
tasis unless I should give utterance, so that to 
the idea of the first protasis is subordinated 
the idea of the apodosis, with that of its other 
protasis. This construction is well known, 
and Meyer in his ‘second thoughts’ seems to 
have adopted it. Nevertheless this explana- 
tion cannot be correct: the grammar indeed 
is blameless and upright, even stately, but 
against the grammar protests the inexorable 
logic. For how can St. Paul be made to say 
in the same breath, ‘If I utter in tongues I 
shall not profit you, unless I give utterance in 
the way of prophesying?’ The two endow- 
ments were not only distinct, but quite dif- 
ferent, the one self-edifying and requiring an 
interpreter, the other edifying the hearers and 
self-interpreting. If, indeed, there had been 
a xat before AaAnow, then the double protasis 
would yield good sense in serving to add a use- 
ful charism to a brilliant. But-there is no 
xai: we must therefore dismiss the double 
protasis and mentally repeating the one 
apodosis must appropriate to it the second 
protasis thus: If I should come uttering in 
tongues, what shall I profit you?’ What shall I 
profit you in fact, unless I should geve utterance 
in propbesying § ‘This sense, which logic seems 
to require, grammar also permits, being as 
flexible to this construction as to the other, 
for it is a known feature of a terse and 
vehement style to omit a link, when that link 
may be readily supplied from the context. 
This view is better also than to retain the 
structure of two protases and regard the 
second as corrective of the first. That is 
awkward. 

On the four substantives in the last clause 
of this verse Estius well says, ‘duo juga, ut 
conjugata sint revelatio et prophetia, scientia 
et doctrina;” i. e. not as a team of four oxen 
seriatim, but as two yokes of oxen; each yoke 
or pair denoting one charism of two sides. In 
fact this is a fine specimen of the old and useful 
figure chiasmos in the form of A: C=B: D, 
revelation being the condition and foundation 
of propbesying, knowledge of doctrine: for pro- 
phesying is God's revelation being announced 
to man, doctrine is knowledge formulated 
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giving sound, whether pipe or harp, 
except they give a distinction in the 
"sounds, how shall it be known what 


9 So likewise ye, except ye utter 
by the tongue words ‘easy to be un- } Or. 


1Ur, derstood, how shall it be known what feant. 


tunes. 


is piped or harped ? 

8 For if the trumpet give an un- 
certain sound, who shall prepare him- 
self to the battle? 


The A. V. seems right in rendering ‘ doc- 
trine’ rather than ‘teaching,’ d:dacxadia. 


7. Illustration from musical instruments, to 
shew that undistinguishable chatterings, how- 
ever wonderful and attractive, are not edify- 
ing to the hearers. And even things without 
life: render:—Even things inanimate 
giving a voice, whether flute or harp, 
if they should give no pause to the 
sounds, i. e. allow no distinction of intervals 
to the notes, how shall be distinguished 
a tune that is being played on the flute 
oron the harp? Sense ts, If the sounding 
chords be swept with a bewildering dash of 
rapid continuity, not slowly modulated to the 
ears of the audience for them to catch the 
air, how shall a melody or piece of music be 
sensibly appreciated’ In like manner, in 
order that a congregation may hear and un- 
derstand, there must be in the utterance of 
ecstasy an articulation in syllables and in 
words, which is a characteristic not of glos- 
solalia but of prophesying: otherwise how 
can the people so hear as to comprehend, so 
cornniehent! as to be edified? The exact 
point of comparison between the instruments 
and the ecstasies is the discrimination of what 
is being played and the understanding of what 
is being uttered. 

[t may be here observed, that it is plain 
from this analogy that the glossolalia was 
not a speaking in foreign languages, which 
would be enunciated and to some hearers in- 
telligible, but a voluble utterance and un- 
decipherable muttering in supernatural and 
unknown tongues. 


8. Confirmation of the negative implied in 
the words bow shall be recognised by a more 
striking illustration. IJmposstble! for even if 
a trumpet... . elliptical use of yap very 
common after an interrozation: render, why, 
even if a trumpet with its rousing blasts 
significant of warfare should give an un- 
certain voice, who shall make ready 
for battle? How is the soldier to know 
whether a charge or a retreat is being sounded, 
or neither? The bugle-notes must be intel- 
ligible and significant. 


9. Render:—S8o ye also, unless by means 
of the tongue ye give speech (Adyar, 
not AaA‘avy) easy to mark, how shall be 
understood what is being uttered ? 


is spoken? for ye shall speak into the 
air. 

10 There are, it may be, so many 
kinds of voices in the world, and 


Here the word uttered is used on purpose, as 
a term common to both the ecstasies of utter- 
ance in tongues and of prophesving, for ut- 
terance is inchoate speaking and speaking !s 
utterance completed: incipient voice may 
become enunciated speech, as was the case in 
prophesying, or may not, as happened in 
glossolalia. Easy of mark, etonpov: ‘easy to 
distinguish.’ 

for ye shall speak into the air.| A.V. not 
right: elliptical use of ydp after interroga- 
tion: render, Why! unless the divine com- 
munications pass through the thinking faculty 
in order that they may be articulated by 
means of the fongue into sensible speech (Acyop, 
not ‘words’ as in A. V.), ye will be all the 
while (écea6e) uttering (chattering, talk- 
ing) to the air! The air will be your au- 
dience, not men: ye will be a¢péuuv8o (Philo). 


10. Further correction of Corinthian ten- 
dencies to this interesting charism. Render :— 
In any assignable number there are 
kinds of voices in the universe, and 
nothing is there without voice—of some 
sort. More literally,so many, perhaps, i.e. 
an indetinite number left to be defined by the 
reader—say 10,000—if that were to bit the 
mark, ei rvyor. This seems more correct 
than Meyers explanation. 

N.B. It is evident that @ovai here is akin 
in meaning to AaAiaz, a larger term compre- 
hensive of it: for glossolalia is voice, not 
speech: it is here described as one of the 
many mysterious voices that fill the universe. 
This view is in harmony with what has been 
stated in v. 9 and is further aided by Plato’s 
definition of @wvy or voice. With his defini- 
tion it is curious to see how St. Paul’s views 
in this chapter coincide. Plato says, ‘ Voice 
is properly inarticulate sound; when articu- 
lated, it becomes speech’ Xdyos yiyvera 
9) povy Grav trod rns yAwrtns Siapbpwhh: 
compare with this v. 9 da rhs yAooons 
evonpov Adyov dSovva. Meyer and others 
cannot be right here in making davai = 
languages ; an idea quite alien to the Apostle’s 
line of thought, which still dwells upon glos- 
solalia inarticulate, unintelligible, unprofitable. 
This idea of /anguages seems to be an ignis 
JSatuus flashed from the ‘ speaking barbarian’ 
of the next verse. For @wvy = voice see the 
Apocalypse pissim. 
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none of them is without significa- 
tion. 

11 Therefore if I know not the 
meaning of the voice, I shall be unto 
him that speaketh a barbarian, and he 
that speaketh shall be a barbarian unto 
me. 


And nothing is voiceless. N.B. The 
A. V. cannot be right here : for ot3éy does not 
refer to yévos or Aind but means nothing, not 
used here absolutely but with some latitude. 
Connection of the argument in full: ‘ un- 
known and untold kinds of voices or inar- 
ticulate sounds are there in the universe; 
nothing without voice of some kind; animals 
have voices (pwvn is in classic writers used to 
denote cries of animals, cries of vendors of 
goods in streets, cries of rumour, Acts il. 
6, all manner of vague and indistinct cries); 
harps, flutes, trumpets have voices; all nature in 
her winds ( John iii. 8) and seas and rivers has 
voices: everything has a voice sui generis et sua 
potestatis: in God's universe how many dinds 
of voices there be, who knows? Togadra, ei 
Tvyo—myriads of myriads: for creatures, 
as in the seen world, so in the unseen have 
voices: spirits have voices, but such voices 
as are not speech to men in the flesh, because 
they are not articulated by the human organ 
of speech. And what are your much-prized 
glossolaliae, O Corinthians, but spirit-voices, 
or utterances of a human spirit encompassed 
and interpenetrated and transfigured by the 
divine Spirit, utterances unutterable of an 
ecstatic adoration, which cannot employ the 
tongue as an instrument of their expression, 
cannot be formulated into human speech, 
cannot become signs of ideas to a congrega- 
tion more interested or astonished than edi- 
fied. The yévy gowvav must not be con- 
founded with yévy yAwooa». 


11. Render:—If thereforeIdo not know 
the force or meaning of the voice, I shall 
be to him who utters a foreigner and 
‘he who utters will, to my mind, bea 
foreigner. Emphasis both times on the word 
las dail which is here used in Ovid’s sense, 
Barbarus hic ego sum quia non intelligor ulli. 


12. Application of the above analogies 
drawn from instruments of music and from 
the voices of the cosmos. Some members of 
the church in Corinth were eager aspirants 
((nrwrai) after the more dazzling charisms, 
especially the ecstasy of glossolalia; to this 
ambitious craving the Apostle allows free 
course, yet at the same time gives a right 
direction: let your aim be that ye be scube: 
rant, that ye overlap one another in these 
gifts: certainly ! nevertheless let your aspira- 
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[v. 11 —13. 


12 Even so ye, forasmuch as ye 


are zealous ‘of spiritual gifts, seek ig 


that ye may excel to the edifying of 
the church. 

13 Wherefore let him that speaketh 
in an unknown tongue pray that he 
may interpret. 


tions be guided by a due regard for the com- 
mon welfare. If you should prefer glosso- 
lalia to prophesying, lose not sight of its 
proper complement, the gift of interpretation. 

Render:—On these grounds, inasmuoh 
as ye are enthusiasts after spirits, do 
ye also aim or desire that for the edify- 
ing of the church ye abound. Again 
definitive use of iva; not, as Meyer and 
Alford, “seek them (no avra) that ye may 
abound.” 

The word spirits here does not denote 
the “spiritual gifts” or the nine charisms of 
ch. xii. 9, but singles out one of them, or two 
at most, utte.ance in tongues and propbesyings, 
both of which in their local scene of opera- 
tion were enthroned in the human shrinal 
spirit as possessed and controlled by the 
divine. For these two charisms were also 
two of the three forms of ecstasy. These 
two ecstasies, because they take effect in the 
human spirit, are therefore called simply 
spirits, whether spirits of men uttering in 
tongues without articulation and apart from 
speech proper, or of men distinctly enunciating 
divine revelations unto the edifying of the 
hearers. The rendering spirits seems to 
give the meaning correctly: some might 
prefer spirit-powers: certainly not “spiritual 
gifts.” Tlpdés here = with an ege to. 

13. Render :—Wherefore, if you wish to 
edify the church also, let him who utters 
in a tongue pray that he be an inter- 
preter. 

Two ways of taking this, (1) Let him, who 
possesses the gift of glossolalia before the 
ecstasy pray to God that during the ecstasy 
(or immediately after it?) he interpret what 
he utters: (2) Let him during the ecstasy so 
adore as to make intelligible the contents of 
his adoration, i. e. so pray that he inter- 
pret: compare “so run that ye overtake” 
ch. ix. 

The objection to the first (made by Luther 
and by Meyer) that, in what sense the word 
pray is used in ver. 13 in that sense the same 
word must be used in v. 14 is futile, because 
the essential meaning is retained by the word 
in both verses, only the circumstantial sense 
differing. An exact parallel to this usage we 
have had in ch. x. 16, 17, where the body of 
Christ is followed in the next verse by the 
same word Jody applied to the Church in a 


v. 14—18. ] 


14 For if I pray in an unknown 
tongue, my spirit prayeth, but my 
understanding is unfruitful. 

15 What is it then? I will pra 
with the spirit, and I will pra with 
the understanding also: I will sing 
with the spirit, and I will sing with 
the understanding also. 

16 Else when thou shalt bless with 


sense circumstantially different yet substan- 
tially the same. Moreover here after the 
second pray is added the explanatory in a 
ton In favour of (1) are Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, Theophylact and others. 

N.B. The Greek, however, is flexible to 
either view, for in (1) the iva is purely defini- 
tive, with no mingled notion of half purpose (as 
sometimes stated in the critical notes of Elli- 
cott and of Alford), but simply ushering in a 
definitive clause that specifies what are the 
contents of the general clause /et him pray: 
comp. Joh. xiii. 34, “A new commandment 
give I unto you, that ye /ove one another,” 
iva ayanare. In the second explanation the 
tva is used in the sense of contemplated re- 
sult=let the ecstatic utterer, while he adores, 
turn a side-glance in the direction of inter- 
pretation. The difficulty lies not in the 
Greek, but in our own lack of experimental 
knowledge of these manifestations. 


14. Reason assigned why the ecstatic ut- 
terer should pray for the gift of interpreta- 
tion, Render:—For if ever I pray in a 
tongue (not wth my tongue or organ of 
speech, but in a tongue not of this world), 
my spirit prayeth, while my mind is all 
the while unfruitful. How can it be other- 
wise, when all communications between the 
higher preuma and the lower yet cognate 
sous are during the ecstasy suspended and in 
abeyance’? when the triumphant and rapt 
spirit soars beyond the grasp of the mental 
apprehension? when the activity of the self- 
consciousness is repressed by the divine 
seizure of the human pneuma? This divine 
influence takes complete possession of him 
who is uttering in the unintelligible tongue 
of a higher world: his mind not receiving 
cannot produce, cannot bear fruit in thoughts 
and words (for /ogos is engendered of sous); 
his sequestered adoration of prayer and of 
praise is edifying indeed to his own self 
gathered into his own spirit: ot‘rs on the 
outside of himself it cannot edify, for the con- 
tents of his ecstatic adoration are not for- 
mulated into speech. 


15. Render:—What therefore ensues! 
What is the result, if I pray to God that my 
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the spirit, how shall he that occu- 
pieth the room of the unlearned say 
Amen at thy giving of thanks, seeing 
he understandeth not what thou 
sayest ? 


17 For thou verily givest thanks 
well, but the other is not edified. 
18 I thank my God, I speak with 


tongues more than ye all : 


ecstatic spirit be not so far entranced or 
ravished as to lose sight and let go of the 
thinking faculty but be permitted to retain 
in hold the mind as a receiver and repro- 
ducer ? 

Why, in that case, (render) While I shall 
pray with the spirit, I shall pray with 
the mind also. Clearly not, as A. V. and 
as many, “I qwé// pray—and:” the objective 
shall is necessary to the right connection of 
the argument: the particles yey and 3é also 
do not signify and, but denote different sides 
or aspects of the same proceeding. Render 
likewise the next clause:—While I shall 
sing with the spirit, I shall sing with 
the mind also: namely improvised psalms, 
which by the ecstatic were sung with his spirit. 


16. The A. V. not i right here: 
(evAoy7s is in smperf. subj. For its fuller 
sense see note ch. x. 16, édvy = if ever or 
whenever). Render:—For else if ever 
or when thou art blessing (God for 
His unspeakable goodness in the ecstasy) in 
spirit, how shall one that oooupies the 
place of a layman say the Amen after 
thine own giving of thanks (for the 
divine ed experienced in the ecstasy), seein 
he knows not what thou art saying 
the time’? How can he know what thou art 
saying to God, except thou sing furth thy 
spiritual praises through the mind formulating 
them into ideas, and with the tongue articu- 
lating the ideas into language? 

The Amen: from the Jewish synagogue was 
derived to the Christian Church the time- 
hallowed usage of pronouncing the lond Amen 
at the close of a public prayer: it was an ex- 
pression of assent to the contents of the 
prayer and a declaration of faith in its being 
heard by God. ‘This custom here receives 
Apostolic confirmation. (For the sense of 
idiorns see notes on Acts iv. 13 and 2 Cor. 
xi. 6.) 

17. Render, For thou (in thine own 
exalted sphere of the spirit) givest thanks 
for grace beautifully, splendidly, but 
nevertheless the other (the ungifted lay- 
man) is not edified. 


18. I thank my God, I speak with tongues. 
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[v. r9—21. 

1g Yet in the church I had rather 
speak five words with my under- 
standing, that by my voice I might 
teach others also, than ten thousand 
words in an unknown tongue. 


20 Brethren, be not children in 
understanding : howbeit in malice be 


ye children, but in understanding be t Gr. gen 


men. bil bopin 
a : : a rife age. 
21 In the law it is written, With ¢), ,5.,, 


more thax ye all.| This version not quite right ; 
here the style becomes abrupt and climactic: 
reuder, I give thanks for grace (in an 
ecstasy) unto God—more than all of you 
do I utter ina tongue. Clearly the verb 
to give thanks has in vv. 17 and 18 the same 
meaning, both essential and circumstantial. 


19. Render:—But nevertheless (how- 
ever self-edifying glossolalia may be to me in 
private) in church I had rather give ut- 
terance to five words with my mind (nous), 
that I may by speech instruot others 
also, than to ten thousand words ina 
tongue—i.e. in a tongue not interpreted in 
speech articulated from mind informed by 
spirit. 

N.B. Here AaAnoa = to give utterance, not 
to utter. Why the aorist? Because of the 
definite numbers of 5 and 10,000. The 
reason of the rather (which is omitted in the 
original as unnecessary) is, that the five words 
or Acyo. proceeding from the vous, as with 
reflected consciousness it thinks in Greek, 
are all ideally intelligible and verbally ex- 
pressible. 


20. Hitherto St. Paul has been shewing 
how unedifying it is and useless to the Church, 
that a charismatic should in public utter in 
tongues without an interpreter, whether him- 
self or another. He now, wishing to reduce 
the conceit of the Corinthians, appends a 
winning admonition. Render:—Brethren(a 
term of affectionate address), prove ye not 
children in understanding, but in 
wickedness shew yourselves infants: 
in understanding prove yeadults. The 
verb yymacew = to play the infant: comp. 
xii, rr, “‘ When I was an infant, as an infant 
did I talk, as an infant did I feel and think.” 


21. Connection of the argument. ‘ You may 
ask, O Corinthians, if the gift of glossolalia is 
to be thus restricted, what are the tongues 
for? Of what great use are they? My 
answer is, In private devotions this charism 
is for self-edification: in public, if it be 
accompanied with its proper complement of 
interpretation, it is for the edifying of the 
Church. ‘These two uses I have already set 
forth at large: I am now going to show you 
another use of it: this glossolalia is given 
also for a judicial sign to unbeliewers.’ 

This third use of the most striking of the 
charisms St. Paul now exhibits by taking a 
text from Isaiah xxviii, 11, 12, where note 


the context of vv. 9, 10. Citing the passaze 
from the Greek of the LXX, he recasts the 
words in a new form, and then stamps on 
the remoulded contents a new application. 
Under divire illumination he transhgures the 
prophecy, making the foreign-speaking Assy- 
rian foreshadow the Corinthian utterer in 
tongues and the Hebrew scoffers of old pre- 
figure the Hellenic unbelievers. It should 
be noted how he changes AaAngovor into 
AuAnoe:r. It is most likely that the pbrase 
shew yourselves infants of Vv. 20 suggested 
this passage to the Apostle’s mind because of 
the suitable context “line upon line—here a 
little, there a little”—God's own simple and 
initial instruction to a stolid and stubborn 
people, which elementary teaching the Jewish 
wise men of that day simply derided. Render: 
—In the law (i.e. in the Old Testament) 
it is written, For with alien-tongued 
men and with lips of aliens shall I 
utter unto this people, and even then 
shall they not hearken unto me, saith 
the Lord. 

There are divers views of this text. At 
first sight it might be inferred from the phrase 
alien-tonguéed men or beteroglotts that “ the 
tongues” in these Pauline chapters admit of 
being identified with forcign languages. This 
would not be correct: far from it: the two 
phrases alien-tongued and talkers m strange 
tongues are connected as type and antitype : 
nothing more. That which is common to 
the barbarian language of the Assyrian and to 
the new tongues of the new creation 1s the 
property of both being unintelligible. The 
Assyrian language was to the Israelite just 
what the strange tongues were to the 
Corinthian layman: both required an iater~ 
preter. This is the first analogue in St. Paul’s 
curious adaptation of Isaiah’s prophecy which 
had already been JSistorically fulfill The 
second and more serious analogue is the 
judicial sign. This point requires care. 
Clearly, as the elementary “precept upon 
precept, here a little, there a little” was 
derided by the Jew, so the illogical chat- 
terings of the new tongues were regarded as 
a raving and a ranting (v. 23) by the Greeks. 
In fact, the glossolalia is viewed by St. Paul 
as a double antitype: (1) gua unarticulated 
and fitful utterances of voices, it is an anti- 
type of the inceptive “line upon line, here a 
little, there a little:” (2) its own un- 
decipherable character, it 1s an antitype or 


V. 22—23.| 


men of other tongues and other lips 
will I speak unto this people; and 
yet for all that will they not hear me, 
saith the Lord. 

22 Wherefore tongues are for a 
sign, not to them that believe, but to 


the foreign language of the Assyrians. It is 
with the first of these two that the judictal 
sign has to do. For, as to the Hebrew 
scoffer the contemned “stammering lips” or 
rudimentary lessons were a sign of coming 
judgment, so to the Hellenic scoffer the 
contemned chatterings of the new tongues 
were a similar sign. Hence, to take the 
matter by the root, it appears that sceptical 
scorn it 1s both in Jew and Gentile that 
brings down the divine judgment. The glos- 
solalia becomes to the unbeliever a sign: itself 
may vanish, but the sign abides: the sign is 
in store for the great day. 

It should be noted that St. Paul varies 
from the LXX, when he makes Jehovah 
himself uttering by the organs of “alten- 
tongued men,” i. e. (in the antitype) of “ ut- 
terers in strange tongues.” Why so? Be- 
cause in the Apostle’s mind ever dwells the 
idea that the new tongues are in their origin 
divine, communicated by the Holy Ghost to 
the impressible human spirit. Again, why 
his phrase “ with /ips of aliens!” Probably 
because in the ecstasy of glossolalia the lips 
were in motion, the tongue being in quies- 
cence because the mind was in abeyance. 
For no mind, no speech: without vots where 
is Adyos’? Lips moved, strange voices were 
heard, not ordinary speech in the local lan- 

uage, unless indeed the utterer was also an 
interpreter. Hence Meyer is not right in 
supposing that in this ecstasy “the physical 
tongue was an organ of the Holy Ghost: 
unde et nomen.” 


22. Render :—Aoccording]ly (i.e. in har- 
mony with scripture) the tongues are for 
a sign not to men who believe but to 
unbelievers, whereas prophesying—is 
vice versa. The sense of this is plain. It should 
be noted that these tongues —which in so far 
as they found expression in uninterpreted 
voices were of the numberless kinds of voices 
(yévn hovey v. 10), und comprised in them- 
selves manifold kinds of tongues (yéwn ydwo- 
ody xii. 9), sometimes translated into human 
language, sometimes not—probably got their 
name of the tongues from the primal 
miraculous effusion on the day of Pentecost. 
The term is here plural in number, because 
the spirit-moulded tongue was plastic to the 
inbreathing of the divine communication: 
from the varied character of the revelations 
the varied voice of utterance or AaAia took 
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them that believe not: but prophesy- 
ing serveth not for them that believe 
not, but for them which believe. 

23 If therefore the whole church 
be come together into one place, and 
all speak with tongues, and there 


its tone whether of continuity or of fitfulness 
or of other mysterious peculiarities. 


23. Inference from the above axiom. Con- 
nection: what therefore, O Corinthians, will 
be the practical effects of that fascinating and 
overvalued glossolalia upon simple novices in 
the faith or upon heathen men, if such should 
happen to stroll into your church assembled 
in full? Will the plain layman be edified by 
ae unintelligible utterances? And the 

eathen stranger—is he likely to be stricken 
with awe and converted to the faith by your 
incomprehensible chatterings? Nay, your 
unearthly voices he will identify with sense- 
less jargon: he will say ye are raving, he will 
call you ranters | 

In verses 23, 24, 25, the A. V. and other 
renderings, not marking the imperfect tense 
of two subjunctive moods, rather miss the 
full sense. It should be noted that ém rd 
avurd rendered into one place in the A. V. 
appears often to signify for the same purpose ; 
here clearly for the one object of exercising the 
gift of glossolalia. ‘This more correct render- 
ing serves to elucidate the word a// occurring 
four times in these verses, inasmuch as the 
one object, whether of uttering in tongues or 
of prophesying, is evidently correlated to the 
fourfold ail, as well as to the word qwole. 
The all or mdvres in each instance means not 
“‘ all together,” but “all in succession or one 
after another.” 

The general drift of these texts is to shew 
the superiority in usefulness of the intelligible 
prophesying to the incomprehensible glosso- 
lalia. ender, If therefore the whole 
ohuroh be come together (ovveA6n) for 
the same objeot (of uttering in tongues) 
and, while all (in succession) are utter- 
ing in tongues, there should enter lay- 
men or unbelievers, will they not say 
that ye are raving?! Whereas (8é) if, 
while allare prophesying, there should 
enter some unbeliever or layman, he is 
convinoed by all (as they announce one 
after another God’s immediate revelations), 
he is examined by all, the seorets of 
his heart come to the light, and so fall- 
ing upon his face he shall worship God. 
Some stress to be laid on the word are ufter- 
ing, more on the word are prophesying. In 
the above verses the layman or idiotes seems 
to connote also ‘a weakling in the faith.’ 
The verb is examined means in full, be is sub- 
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come in those that are unlearned, or 
unbelievers, will they not say that ye 
are mad? 

24 But if all prophesy, and there 
come in one that believeth not, or 
one unlearned, he is convinced of all, 
he is judged of all : 

25 And thus are the secrets of his 
heart made manifest ; and so falling 
down on his face he will worship 
God, and report that God is in you 
of a truth. 

26 Howis it then, brethren ? when 
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[v. 24—28. 


ye come together, every one of you 
hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, hath a 
tongue, hath a revelation, hath an in- 
terpretation. Let all things be done 
unto edifying. 

27 If any man speak in an ua- 
known tongue, let it be by two, or at 
the most dy three, and that by course ; 
and let one interpret. 

28 But if there be no interpreter, 
let him keep silence in the church; 


and let him speak to himself, and to 
God. 


fected to a process of scrutiny in the court of 
conscience, he feels that the prophets are his 
grand jury and God bis judge: see on ava- 
xpioss, Ch. li. 14, 15. Grotius writes on the 
words there should enter unbelievers, solebant 
enim pagani adire Christianorum ecclesias ad 
videnda que ibi agebantur.” Observe, there 
is no inconsistency between what is here 
stated and the contents of ver. 22: the ut- 
terances in new tongues, howsoever raving 
or ranting they might seem to be, would 
nevertheless be to the scofing unbeliever for a 
judicial sign. 

In ver. 25 we have a vivid picture of that 
Overmastering power, in its heart-searching 
and soul-reading effects, which marked the 
gift of prophesying. It comprised a keen 
perspicacity of a man’s mode of life and 
character, a sure and certain intuition of his 
moral physiognomy ; a divine power it was, 
filling and possessing the prophet, and from 
his spirit through mind, through tongue, 
flashing conviction on the hearer, lighting up 
the guilty deeps of the inner man, till the 
stricken sinner falls upon his face confessing 
aloud that God himself speaks in the speaking 
prophets. 


26. Directions about the orderly exercise 
of spirit-gifts in the church assemblies. In this 
verse the Greek word (€xacros), as elsewhere 
in this Epistle, means not “every one” 
(A. V.), but one or other in sequence, A and 
B and C, this and that man among the 
charismatics. 

The verb Sats also is used in the objective 
sense, ‘has in store for others.’ Paraphrase 
the whole, What therefore is the conclusion, 
brethren’? Whenever ye come together— 
are assembling—one or other is ready with a 
psalm to improvise. is ready with a doc- 
trine to expound, with a revelation to com- 
municate, with a tongue for utterance, with 
an interpretation to append thereunto and 
to translate the utterance into Greek:— 
good ! let all the gifts in their exercise pro- 


ceed by all means with due regard to edifi- 


cation. 


27. The above general direction formu- 
lated into special precepts in reference to the 
several grace-gifts. The sense is: ‘if the 
exercise of glossolalia be the object of the 
gathering, let two or three at the most in one 
assembly utter in tongues, and then not 
together but in turn, one after another: 
moreover let one and no more than one in- 
terpret the contents of the several utterances.’ 
Only one interpreter, probably to allow more 
time for the more useful prophetic and di- 
dactic addresses. 


28. Render, If however there be no 
interpreter, let him (the ecstatic utterer) 
be silent before the congregation: to 
himself only let him utter and to God. 
The clause if there be no interpreter implies 
two possibilities (1) that the utterer cannot 
himself interpret, (2) that no one else gifted 
with interpretation is present. Under such 
circumstances the glossolalemata, not trans- 
lated into Greek, would not be edifying to 
the Church: ra xawa yap det pypal? épun- 
veuparoy. : 

To himself let him utter aloud and to God.] 
i.e. in private, not in public, let him utter 
to himself, gathered into his own highest 
pneuma, and to God who meets him there 
in a sphere exalted above the mous and 
its expression /ogos. As these utterances in 
tongues created of human spirit, possessed by 
the Holy Ghost, were utterances audible, 
now in loud and fitful voices, now in low and 
exquisite tones, the second é¢ in this verse, 
which need not be rendered at all, has been 
rendered only rather than Jowever : for this 
last rendering would imply that St. Paul per- 
mitted glossolalia without interpretation to be 
exercised in the presence of the assembled 
people. Of course, if this gift were thus 
exercised in public, the audible utterances 
would divert the attention of the congrega- 
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Vv. 29—35.] 351 
29 Let the prophets speak two or ‘confusion, but of peace, as in all phe des 
three, and let the other judge. churches of the saints. wnguset- 


30 If any thing be revealed to 34 Let your women keep silence “”” 


another that sitteth by, let the’ first 
hold his peace. 

31 For ye may all prophesy one 
by one, that all may learn, and all 
may be comforted. 


32 And the spirits of the prophets 
are subject to the prophets. 


33 


or God is’ not the author of . 


in the churches: for it is not per- 
mitted unto them to speak; but they 
are commanded to be under obedience, 
as also saith the “law. 

35 And if they will learn any thing, 2 
let them ask their husbands at home: 
for it is a shame for women to speak 
in the church. 


See Be a ee ee ee ee eae eS ee ee 


tion and create an interruption to proceedings 
which were to be conducted in orderly method 
and with an eye to edification. 


29, 30. Render and explain, Prophets 
like wise, let two or three (in succéssion) 
utter and let the others discriminate; 
yet if to another (prophet) seated a 
revelation be made, let the first (pro- 
phet) hold his peace. 

The general sense of this is plain, but our 
lack of experimental knowledge makes the 
inner meaning obscure. It is doubtful whether 
the explanation already given in ch. xii. 10 of 
the phrase “discernment of spirits” is cor- 
rect. In the text before us discriminate may 
perhaps denote the gift of distinguishing 
whether the spirits of the prophets themselves 
are of a higher or lower order and stamp, 
for the divine communication in its power 
and in its kind varies with the varying human 
receptacle: as the vessel, so the contents. 

Seated and listening to the inspired speaker 
in critical and diagnostic silence. A prophet 
speaking stood, Luke iv. 17. 

A revelation be made seems to denote a 
new revelation superseding the one made to 
the first prophetic speaker, who on perceiving 
this is to hold his tongue. Meyer remarks 
in loco, ‘‘ We see from this ver. 29 that the 
charisma of judging the spirits was joined 
with that of prophesying, so that whoever 
could himself speak prophetically was quali- 
fied also for discrimination.” 


31. The connection is: let the first pro- 
phetic speaker hold his peace: this he cax 
easily do and take his turn again, when the 
interpellator, who will not speak too long, 
has ceased: breaks will occur: ail/ the pro- 
phets will one after another have an oppor- 
tunity of announcing the contents of their 
ecstasies, that a/] the Aearers may be edified 
thereby. Emphasis on dvvac6e and on the 
triple ravres. 

ender :—For it isin the power of you 
prophets all to prophesy, one by one, 
that all may learn and all may be 
heartened. 


32. Render:—and (besides) spirits of 
prophets to prophets are under control. 
This epigrammatic mode of speaking the 
Apostle prefers to the more ordinary are 
under their own control, not because it is 
more rhetorical and picturesque, but for a 
better reason, because while he writes or 
dictates the first half of the sentence his mind 
glances aside from “the prophets” to “the 
utterers in tongues,” whose spirits in the 
ecstasy were not under the control of their 
will. Some emphasis therefore on the dative 
to prophets. Full sense is: to prophets their 
own spirits are under control, because they 
do not, like the spirits of utterers in tongues, 
soar aloft in the ecstasy beyond the grasp of 
the thinking and willing faculty. The mind, 
or seat of the will and of discursive thought, 
still retains its hold of the prophesying human 
spirit illuminated with divine revelations. If 
therefore the communications between spirit 
and mind and speech and tongue continue un- 
impaired, the prophet in the ecstasy, having 
full command of speech and tongue, can 
either hold his tongue or give speech. It 
should be noted, to make the logical con- 
nection clearer, that the «ai ( = “‘and be- 
sides”) here places its own sentence in co- 
ordination with the preceding sentence, and 
introduces an additional reason why ‘the 
first prophetic speaker’ should find no diffi- 
culty in checking his discourse. 


33. Summary reason, set as a crown on 
the precepts, why decorum and method should 
be observed in the exercise of gifts in the 
congregation. Render :—For not on the side 
of disorder or tumult is God, whose 
the Church is, but on the side of peace. 
God has nothing to do with irregularity. 
Precisely parallel is the construction of the 
genitive case in Gal. iii. 20, ‘A mediator has 
nothing to do with what is one,” i.e. is out 
of place where duality is not. 


34, How ambitious of publicity the Corin- 
thian women were, how apt to assert equality 
of privileges with men, e. g. in discarding in 
church the veil or badge of subordination, is 


* Gen. 
16. 
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36 What? came the word of God 
out from you? or came it unto you 
only ? 

37 If any man think himself to be 
a prophet, or spiritual, let him ac- 
knowledge that the things that I 
write unto you are the command- 
ments of the Lord. 


known from ch. xi. St. Paul here administers 
a summary rebuke to such frowardness. 
Saith the law, Gen. iii. 16. 


36. Sudden lash of sarcasm. Render :— 
What? from you was it that the word 
of God started, or unto you alone did it 
reach? Is your Church the first and the 
last station on the line of the Gospel? Meta- 
phor from the stadium: a favourite one with 
St. Paul. In LXX the word xaravyrnya means 
a goal. 

Full sense: method, order, decorum 
should be observed in your assemblies; no 
irregularities, such as glossolalia apart from 
an interpreter in public, such as rival pro- 
phets declaiming two or three at once, such 
as women presuming to utter aloud in the 
congregation : all these anomalies must cease : 
or (the only possible alternative) are you 
Corinthians aspiring to take the initiative ? 
Are you really the model and exemplar of 
all the churches? The Alpha and the Omega 
of Christendom? The terminus a quo and the 
terminus ad quem of the word of God? 


37. After the sarcasm, gravity; serious 
assertion of apostolic authority ; render :—If 
anyone thinks that he is a prophet or 
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[v. 36—40. 


38 But if any man be ignorant, 
let him be ignorant. 

39 Wherefore, brethren, covet to 
prophesy, and forbid not to speak 
with tongues. 

40 Let all things be done de- 
cently and in order. 


spiritgifted (a charismatic), let him re 

,cognise that what I am writing is 
from the Lord. N.B. ’Emywwoxero, not 
here know fiddly, as in xiti. 12, but recognise: 
the essential sense is just the same in both 
passages ; the circumstantial only varies. 


38. Render:—if however any one ig- 
nores (the divine source of what I write), 
let him ignore: let him persist in refusing 
to recognise my high mission: he is irre- 
claimable: I relegate such a man to himself 
and to his own stolidity. 


39. The flash of irony and the assertion of 
apostolic authority tone down into Christian 
tenderness expressed in the word brethren. 
Render, Wherefore, brethren, the sum of 
the matter is, Aspire ye to the gift of 
prophesying; and the gift of uttering 
in tongues hinder ye not, but let this 
less profitable endowment have free course 
within the prescribed limits: only let all 
the charismata in their public exercise pro- 
ceed in seemly manner and according 
toorder; i.e. let all the gifted utter and 
prophesy and teach within due bounds and in 
sequence meet, each at the right time and 
not too long. 


arm 


INTRODUCTION TO CHAPTER XV, 


After his instructions on the right use 
of the spiritual gifts St. Paul proceeds to 
combat a more perilous heresy. The 
vices, rebuked in the earlier chapters, of 
sensuality, of covetousness, of arrogance, 
of insubordination, all these were moral 
maladies of limited mischief, affecting 
members here and members there: 
besides, however dangerous in them- 
selves if not arrested in time, they were 
by comparison easy of healing. But this 
new form of evil was something more 
than a moral malady of local mischief: 
It was a doctrinal gangrene eating into the 
very core of the community and sapping 
the constitution of Christianity. 


It appears that within tne pale of the 
Corinthian church there had arisen cer- 
tain freethinkers of decidedly Gnostic ten- 
dencies. Self-confident and outspoken, 
as may be inferred from passages in this 
fifteenthchapterand in Clemens Romanus 
Ep. ad Corinthios, these ringleaders in 
neology had attracted and gathered 
around them from the four parties any 
one who was wise in his own conceits. 
These men, probably few in number and 
designated as “some among you” in 
v. 12, puffed up with what they called 
their knowledge (ch. vili.), had ventured 
to broach a baneful heresy to the effect 
that @ resurrection of dead men is an 
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absurdity. ‘Such a thing,’ said they 
emphatically, ‘sonest/ How, we should 
like to know, by what process or in what 
manner are they raised—those dead? 
Again, with what sort of body do they 
come (v. 35) ?° If dead men are raised 
at all, and if being raised they shall come 
when the Lord comes, as this Apostle 
tells us, will they then come each with a 
body? If so, with a body of what sort, 
forsooth, willthey come? A dead man’s 
body buried moulders, rots, perishes: 
it is actually unified with the earth 
(otra: ry yj): the animal organism 
is disintegrated in the dust, nay the very 
matter is dissolved: that which above 
ground was a body, in the grave gua 
body non est, and therefore a setting up 
from the grave (dvdoracis) of that 
which non est, is itself #7, Resurrec- 
tion of men once dead? There’s no 
such thing: all pious enthusiasm : flat 
against the laws of nature: yAevafoper 
é4: our sneer of doubting swells into 
the jeer of scouting.’ And as the wise- 
men of Corinth did, so had the wisemen 
of Athens done just before them; 
“when they heard of a_ resurrection 
of dead persons, some jeered,” Acts 
XVll. 32. 

Analysis of the Argument. Chry- 
sostom draws attention to the delicacy of 
tact with which St. Paul here handles his 
theme. No dogmatic reiteration of his 
own views, no reassertion of Apostolic 
authority. He begins by gently refresh- 
ing the memories of his hearers, making 
an appeal to their inner conscious- 
ness, their first conviction of the truth. 
This chord of subjectivity vibrates here 
and there through the first twenty verses. 

The exordium is marked by courtesy 
and by terms carefully picked to avoid 
offence. ‘I now proceed to make 
better known to you,” he quietly com- 
mences, “ that evangel with which I once 
evangelized you.” ‘The substance of this 
evangel, he modestly implies, was not in 
any way of his own origination : it was 
drawn whole from a divine source. He 
himself was not much more than a 
human cistern continually being filled 
from the Fountain and continually over- 
flowing unto others. He merely de- 
livered (v. 3) what he had received. 


New Test.—Vor. III. 


The gospel that he had preached in 
Corinth was a revelation made to the 
preacher. What was the substance of 
this gospel? The death and burial of 
Jesus Christ followed by the resurrection 
ofthesame. The certainty of this resur- 
rection the writer makes more certain 
still, fortifying it in vv. 4-9 with a chain of 
ocular testimonies drawn out in chrono- 
logical order. Moreover he reminds 
his readers that what he and others 
had once preached in Corinth, they 
themselves also had once believed, even 
when they were first converted (as they 
must well remember) and when they 
passed through the laver of baptism with 
their minds intent upon the two capital 
dogmas, the death of expiation for sin 
and the resurrection in His complete 
manhood of Jesus Christ: for these 
twin articles are the staple of the 
gospel and the ground of all faith. 
‘From whichever of us apostles’ he 
proceeds in vy. 11, ‘whether from Paul 
or from Cephas, ye learned these cardinal 
truths, these correlative poles of doctrine 
upon which Christianity turns, ¢#ef in 
itself is a thing quite immaterial: but let 
me draw your attention to the grave fact 
that as this teaching is still the basis of 
our preaching (xypvccopev), SO was it 
then the basis of your belief when ye 
first became believers (émorevcare).’ 
Thus with a wise discretion, evincing 
his knowledge of human nature, he rolls. 
back the memory of his converts on 
their former selves, back even to the 
tender time of their first faith, that they 
may recall to mind and ‘inly ruminate’ 
their earliest and strongest convictions 
_ Having stirred to its depths. the 
consciousness of the Corinthian church 
he glides in v. 12 into his main task of. 
refuting the thesis of the freethinkers. 
This he begins by asking, If Christ 
is preached as one risen from the dead, 
how is it that of a congregation listening 
to this doctrine freached certain.members 
say, Resurrection of dead men—no such 
thing! Can you (he proceeds) believe 
this general assumption of theirs to be 
true? Impossible! for if it is true, it 
follows of course that Christ also is not 
ristn ; seeing that Christ notonly became 
man, but also became a dead man. 
Zz 
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St homines mortui non resurgunt, then 
Christ, who as man died, was not as 
man raised, and if He is not raised, 


neither is He alive for evermore 
(eyjyeprat), Thus the argument of 


these rationalists fails, as proving too 
much, for it proves that Christ Himself 
too is not risen: their theory is an 
absurdity. Moreover, in propounding 
such a monstrous thesis these persons 
give the lie to themselves : they gainsay 
their own professed views: for in deny- 
ing the resurrection of dead men in the 
universal they deny, what they do not 
intend to deny, the resurrection of Christ 
in particular; for what is true of the 
class is true of the individual. In other 
words, these freethinkers allow (the 
Jirstfruits but deny the harvest. Fools! 
for if they allow the first, they are 
bound to allow the second, and if they 
deny the second they are bound to 
deny the first. But they cannot deny 
what, logically speaking, they ought to 
deny, namely the resurrection of Jesus, 
because this is a fact well attested by 
many eyewitnesses, as was His cruci- 
fixion. ‘These two solid facts are the 
pillars of our creed: they are the warp 
and woof of the gospel. In preaching 
this gospel we older Apostles, who with 
our eyes beheld the risen Christ, were all 
of one mind, and ‘of one mouth.’ Clear 
as day was our unity of teaching. And if 
this gospel is preached in Corinth, I ask 
how in the world can these persons, 
hearing it thus preached, with any consis- 
tency say, as by implication they do say 
when they maintain a non-resurrection of 
dead men, that the Incarnate Son of God 
is not gua homo risen? These wisemen 
with their «idévac ri (ch. ii), these 
‘knowsomethings’ as they style them- 
selves, while they think that they know 
something more than others are now 
shewn to know something less than 
themselves ; for professing to accept the 
gospel, they unconsciously reject it when 
they deliberately reject the resurrection 
of dead men. 

In vv. 17-19 St. Paul emphatically 
declares the fearful alternative that must 
ensue to the Church upon the truth of 
the hypothesis (logically deduced from 
the no-resurrection theory) that Christ 
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ts not risen. He then in v. 20 warily 
and in an easy manner, that takes for 
granted the unfaltering faith of his 
hearers in the article of Christ's resurrec- 
tion, proceeds to shew dogmatically that 
the resurrection of Christ envolves that of 
all Christians : that the two resurrections 
are separated merely by an interval of 
time that shall expire at the second 
coming. But now, ye see—but as tt 1s, ye 
know, Christ 1s absolutely risen from the 
dead, Alone is He risen? Well, yes— 
for a season, but not for long alone, not 
unique, not an Alpha without a train 
of letters down to omega, not a povoyevns 
éx Tov vexpov, but a mpwroroxos ex Tav 
vexpov. He is risen the firstfrutts of them 
that are fallen asleep. 

This doctrine that Christ is the first- 
fruits, and that, as the firstfruits, such 1s 
the harvest, leads the wnter onward to 
contrast the two Humanities, the old and 
the new Creations, and then in swift 
succession to unfold marvellous revela- 
tions of things to come, passing even 
beyond the resurrection of the dead. 
His style now becomes grand and terse, 
a measured march of stately antitheses : 
he co-ordinates homo with homo, Chnist 
with Adam. For according to St. Paul’s 
view the Word of God took she nature of 
all men, died in that nature, in that 
nature was raised and remains risen, 
and that because the same nature which 
by death had been defeated must, ac- 
cording to the divine order, itself defeat 
death and triumph over it unto life. 

It should be noted in this argument 
that from v. 20 the apostle suddenly 
passes into depths of doctrine far beyond 
the ken of Corinthian consciousness: 
that henceforth he makes few or no 
appeals to the knowledge of his readers, 
but proceeds to utter oracle upon oracle 
from his own intuition. On massive 
columns he rears a prodigious pile of 
thought, speaking after the manner 
of one prophesying and announcing 
the summary contents of some ecstatic 
vision. No doubt, from v. 22 to 
v. 29 we have the contents of one 
of St. Paul’s superabundant revela- 
tions disclosing to our view a dim 
perspective of long A®onian reaches, 
extending from our Lord’s resurrection 


v. 1—2. | 


to His Parousia and stretching away 
beyond the Parousia over a period of 
conflict with spiritual principalities and 
dominions, which results in their com- 
plete subjugation and then ushers in 
the fe/os or end. In a few touches the 
prophet presents to the gaze of the 
Church outlines rising beyond outlines 
of a stupendous future—a vast sketch, 
and no more, that may be filled up in 
detail only when the Parousia shall 
belong to the Past and the ¢hen of 
apostolic presentiment shall become the 
now of Christian experience. 

In v. 29 from his soarings into the 
divine future he brings his thoughts 
down to earthly things and back to the 
paintul present. From the Church 
jubilant he returns fer saltum to the 
Church militant. Like one awaking out 
of a vision he pauses a moment before 
he dictates to his amanuensis: or ¢/se— 
ie. if all these revelations of the final 
triumph shall not be realised, as they 
shall not, if absolutely true is this new 
cry of no resurrection of the dead, I ask 
you what is to become in that case of all 
who receive baptism on account of the 
dead, when of the dead there is according 
to this new cry v0 resurrection at all? 
What shall they do but sink into 
despair? Again, if really there is no 
such thing as a raising of these dead, 
why on their account (trép atrov), 
why with a view to the resurrection of 
them do converts receive baptism at 
all? If the Resurrection is a vanity, the 
Sacrament becomes a mockery. 


CHAPTER XV. 


3 By Christ's resurrection, 12 he proveth the 
necessity of our resurrection, against all such 
as deny the resurrection of the body. 21 The 
fruit, 35 and manner thereof, 51 and of 
the changing of them, that shall be found 
alive at the last day. 


CHAP. XV. 1. Moreover, brethren, I declare 
unto you.| Render vv. 1 and 2: Inow bring 
hometo your knowledge, brethren, the 
Gospel which I preached unto you, 
which ye accepted also, in which ye 
stand firm also, by which ye are also 
being saved,if ye hold fast with what 
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Notably abrupt is the transition from 
v.28 to v.29. This may be well accounted 
for by supposing (what seems probable 
from the grandeur and sublimity of the 
immediately preceding communications) 
that, like Moses descending from the 
Mount into the camp, the Apostle here 
descends in spirit from his lofty revela- 
tions to the business of his earthly 
charge. His thoughts return straight to 
the Church, to its two main divisions, 
Evangelists and converts ; first of all to 
converts thus: or e/se, if Resurrection, 
which is the foundation of immortality, 
is itself a vanity and a nullity, what shall 
men do who in numbers receive baptism 
with an eye to the resurrection? What 
is the motive of these catechumens in 
passing through the laver? Again what 
is the moral mainspring of Evangelistic 
hardships? What is the reason why 
Apostles run hourly risks, why Paul dies 
daily deaths? The reason and the 
motives are not far to seek: it is because 
stayed upon the Resurrection is the hope 
of the baptised when they emerge from 
the hallowed streams, stayed upon the 
samme anchor is the hope of Apostles 
when they face countless perils, and 
founded on the same rock is the faith of 
one who, being less than the least of all 
his colleagues, fought in Ephesus with 
the worst of all possible wild beasts, 
rational brutes in human form. The 
remainder of this chapter from v. 36 to 
the end belongs rather to commentary 
than to analysis. 


M OREOVER, brethren, I de- 
clare unto you the gospel 
which I preached unto you, which 
also ye have received, and wherein ye 
stand ; 

2 By which also ye are saved, if 


argument or discourse I preached the 
Gospel unto you, with (this) exception 
—unless ye believed at random or in- 
considerately. 

The last clause that contains the excep- 
tion means in full, Unless ye embraced Chris~ 
tianity at a venture, without weighing well the 
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1 Or, 


hold fast. 


ye 'keep in memory ‘what I preached 


1Gr.4y unto you, unless ye have believed in 


what 


speech. 


vain. 
3 For I delivered unto you first of 


reason why. The whole of ver. 2 may be 
paraphrased thus, As long as ye retain the 
substance of my first preachings in Corinth, 
e are on the highway to salvation, that is, 
if at your conversion your faith in Christ was 
built solid upon the firm ground of moral 
conviction and not laid light and easy on a 
fleeting enthusiasm or upon mere force of 
example or on a fitful admiration of the new 
religion. 

The phrase at random or inconsiderately 
is a kind of key-note to the whole chapter. 
It is as a light straw indicating the direction 
of the writer’s thoughts, shewing that the 
Apostle already contemplates with appre- 
hension the shallowrootedness of his Cor- 
inthian converts and their unsteadiness in the 
foundations of the faith. His anxiety about 
their growing instability, lightly shadowed 
forth in this clause, reappears at the close of 
this chapter in the form of substantial advice, 
‘ Wherefore prove ye stedfast, unshifted’ 1. e. 
unremoved from your safe anchorage in the 
article of the Resurrection. 


If ye bold fast with what argument I 
preached.| i. e. ‘if ye retain in your hearts and 
minds the contexts of my preaching, how in 
my first sermons I exhibited the argument of 
the cross pure and simple, and how in my 
subsequent discourses I set before you the 
other grand argument of the resurrection. 
These two attested facts of inexorable logic I 
presented to you in plain language, bare of 
rhetoric. I did not then attempt, you may 
remember, albeit Christianity has a divine 
philosophy of its own so profound as to pass 
all soundings of human intellect, to propound 
a fine scheme of constructive philosophy 
in which the theory of the crucifixion 
might be inserted as a sun in a system of 
stars: that method of preaching may have 
been congenial to some of my rivals. Fresh 
from Athens, with some trembling I ventured 
in Corinth to confront the grandeur of Greek 
philosophy with the plain logic of Christ nailed 
to the cross and of Christ risen from the dead? 
For this matter of St. Paul’s preaching, see 
Introduction to this Epistle and notes on 
ch. ii. 3, 4. 

Are being saved means ‘are on the right 
way to the Messianic salvation ready to be 
revealed in the last time:’ for which we pray 
in the versicle And grant us thy salvation. 

With an exception (éxros) is a generic term 
prefixed to the specific clause unless do’c. in 
order to give the writer time to pause and 
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[v. 3—4. 


all that which I also received, how 
that Christ died for our sins accord- 
ing to the scriptures ; 


4 And that he was buried, and 


frame the clause which formulates the excep- 
tion. It might have been omitted as far as 
the sense goes: but its presence seems to 
denote deliberateness or solemn hesitation in 
the writer. N.B. Meyer is not correct in 
his explanation of éxros ef yy: the py is 
not redundant. 

N.B. on eixy rendered in vain in the 
A.V. This word in classical Greek seems 
never to signify in vain, but always af 
random, rashly, unadvisedly, at haphazard, 
without due reflection, without a settled plan 
or purpose. ‘Two instances ofthis certain use 
may suffice, G:dip. Tyr., 970, eixm xpariorroy 
(nv Gros duvaro tis, and Prom. Vinct. 450, 
€pupov eixy mavra. In the Oratores Attic 
we find more than once the phrase eixa cai 
adoyiotws moety (Lysias mept rov onxod 
p. 109), which Cicero translates by temere 
et nulla ratione and temere et inconsulto. Com- 
pare also eixaios = temerarius. The meaning 
in vain seems quite foreign to the word. 
Neither in the Hellenistic of the N. Testa- 
ment does eixn ever seem to signify in vain 

im): even in Gal. iii. 4, viewed in the 
light of the contextual words ‘ Ye irrational 
or inconsiderate Galatians,’ it appears to 
denote ‘without any assignable reason cor- 
responding in weight and measure to what 
one has done or suffered’: nor does the 
ei ye, rightly rendered, militate against this 
view. Chrysostom too uses the word in the 
sense of unreasonably. 

It should be observed in ver. 2 that the 
last conditioning clause unless ye believed 
beedlessly or without solid reason covers the 
whole of the preceding sentence in both its 
clauses. It affects the apodosis by which ye 
are being saved taken in strict connection with 
its dependent protasis ifye Sold fast. 

which ye also accepted.| Accepted is perhaps 
better than received inthe A.V. The mapa 
indeed is flexible to either meaning, but 
accepted is a word that brings the fact itself 
more home to the Corinthian consciousness. 
The same verb seems to mean assumed in 
Matt. xxiv. 40. 


3. For I delivered unto you first of all that 
which I also received.) For, i.e.in explanation 
of the contents of my preaching. Render— 
For I delivered unto you in the foremost 
place what I also received. Rather 
what than that which: for the clause is 
almost parenthetical. 

received.) i. e. straight from the Lord by 
special revelation: asd rot Kuplov is ex- 


v. 5—6 


that he rose again the third day ac- 
cording to the scriptures : 

5 And that he was seen of Cephas, 
then of the twelve: 
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6 After that, he was seen of above 
five hundred brethren at once; of 
whom the greater part remain unto this 
present, but some are fallen asleep. 


pressed in ch. xi. 23. In this mapé\aBov 
the preposition is objective: not so in 
mapeAadgere Of ver. 1. 

In the foremost place means in the first 
ranks or foreground of my gospel, as cardinal 
points of doctrine. In the next sentence 
these two cardinal points, Christ’s atoning 
death and resurrection, are specified. 


I delivered unto you principally, bow that 
Christ died for our sins.) For our sins means 
in full ‘on account of our sins with a view to 
their expiation’: by no means in behalf of, as 
some now explain, for how could Christ be 
said to die in behalf of our sins? In behalf 
of our selves, of our bodies and souls and 
spirits, He did die, but surely not in behalf 
of our sins. On this elastic use of the prepo- 
sition see Additional Note at the end of this 
chapter. 


according to the scriptures.| i. e. of the Old 
Testament. Why does St. Paul append this 
clause? Because in his time it was known 
to all that the man Jesus was slain on the 
cross, but it was known comparatively to few 
that the same Jesus was the predicted 
Messiah who thus died for the sins of 
mankind in fulfilment of the prophecies. 


4. And that be was buried.| Why is the 
clause according to the scriptures omitted after 
the dursal and expressed after the death and 
the resurrection? Because the burial is a 
natural consequence of the death and a 

re-supposition of the resurrection: it lies 

tween the two, a necessary link: it is not 
indeed unforetold (see Isaiah 53), but the Old 
Testament bears more marked witness to the 
death of Christ and to His resurrection, as 
being the two eyes in His work of redemp- 
tion. Between these visible poles lies the 
connecting duria/: beyond them lies on the 
lower side the descent into Hades, on the 
upper side the Ascension. 


and that be rose again on the third day.| 
The Greek tense here requires that rose 
again be altered into és risen. Render 
with a break, And that he is risen—on 
the third day. In reciting this sentence a 
brief pause should be made after the word 
risen. No doubt St. Paul in dictating it made 
such a pause. For to utter in continuity or 
in one sustained breath such a proposition as 
He is risen on the third day would be an incon- 
gruity in terms. We do not, for instance, 
say uno spiritu ‘1 have seen the comet last 
night at eleven o'clock,’ but ‘I saw.’ In fact, 


the definite time on the third day should 
properly be joined to a tense connoting a 
definite time, i. e. to an aorist, as is done in 
the Nicene Creed in an article based upon 
this text, on the third day be rose again ac- 
cording to the scriptures. 

The perfect here indicates not a particular 
action of a definite time but a state continuing 
and abiding. He is risen to die no more. It 
is probable that St. Paul, after dictating the 
article was buried, rises with the coming 
thought into an exultant mood and exclaims 
in triumphant tones and és risen! In his 
emotion he soars above grammar and beyond 
the range of logic: he then with lowered 
voice adds the accurate afterthought on the 
third day, not caring to formulate the proper 
appendage be was raised. Chrysostom 
indeed on ver. 20 makes the Apostle, reverent: 
and jubilant, bare his head and shout aloud, 
Now is Christ risen from the dead ! 


5. And that he was seen of Cephas, then of 
the twelve.}| Render: And that he ap- 
peared to Cephas, after that to the 
twelve. A matter of such moment and a 
fact not easy of credence demanded a host of 
witnesses: Grotius. To Cephas, see Luke 
xxiv. 34. To the twelve. See John xx. 19-34 
and Introduction to 1 Peter. After the death 
of the traitor only eleven remained: Thomas 
too was absent at this appearance. In fact, 
the number ¢we/ve is here an official designa- 
tion, used in the same way as decemviri and 
centumviri among the Romans. 


6. After that he was seen of above five 
bundred.| Render, Next after that (érera, 
not cira) he appeared to upwards of 
five hundred brethren at onoe, of whom 
the greater part remain until now, 
though some fell asleep (when they did 
fall asleep). 

When and where this simultaneous mani- 
festation to so many spectators occurred, 
whether in Galilee, as some think, or in 
adrertieg as others, is nowhere recorded. 

robably, however, it occurred in Galilee: 
see notes on Matt. xxviii. 16. But, as Theo- 
doret remarks, the testimony of such a mul- 
titude of eye-witnesses on one occasion 
éparaf) places the fact of our Lord’s 

esurrection beyond suspicion. It should 
be remembered that this long-drawn argu- 
ment of ocular testimony is addressed by 
St. Paul to the Church in Corinth, as a 
preliminary basis for reducing to silence the 
new cry of zo resurrection. The under- 
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7 After that, he was seen of James; 
then of all the apostles. 
8 And last of all he was seen of 


10r,an_ me also, as of ‘one born out of due 
abortive. = - 


time. 


thought of the writer is, If it is a fact that 
Christ is risen, your new cry that dead men 
are not raised is at once extinguished: but 
that Christ is risen is a fact that may be amply 
substantiated, for of His bodily appearance 
after the crucifixion I have many eyewitnesses 
still living:’ these eyewitnesses are pro- 
ducible. 

The last clause of this verse, ushered in by 
&€ = though or albeit, is a subordinate clause. 


7. After that, be was seen of James; then of 
all the Apostles.| Render Next after that 
he appeared to James; next after that 
totheapostles all. Again érecra = next in 
order, not after that as in the A. V. This 
distinction is important in wv. 23, 24. 

The several words denoting ‘sequence’ in 
these verses, afterwards, next in order, last of 
all, make it highly probable that these ap- 
pearances of our Lord are set in chrono- 
logical order. The two appearances specified 
in ver. 7 are unrecorded elsewhere, and 
otherwise unknown. Certainly in the first is 
meant James the Just, called in Gal. i. 19 
‘the brother of the Lord.’ In the last clause 
the emphasis is rather on the word apostles 
than on a//. 


8. And last of all be was seen of me also 
as of one born out of due time.| The A. V. 
not quite right here: render and explain, 
Last of all, however, just as if (he was 
appearing) to the abortive one (of the 
Apostolic family) he appeared also to me. 

In the Greek the word to me is placed last 
with the emphasis of genuine humility. The 
same pathetic emphasis accentuates the 
initial J of the next verse. 

The right explanation of this text seems to 
be this. St. Paul is stating not the point of 
view from which he regards himself, tis he 
does in the next verse, but the point of view 
from which he conceives that the Lord may 
have regarded him. He_ supposes that 
Christ in His circuit of calling men to the 
Apostolate appeared toshim near Damascus 
last, as deeming him, the persecutor of the 
Church, the least worthy. 

N.B. The rendering as to the abortive 
one would require other Greek, os (dyn) 
r@ exrpopart. After the ef in womepei should 
be supplied something like ¢ueAAev oOrvae 
Or ewparo. ‘Qomepei occurs nowhere else in 
N.T. Its use is more subjective than that 
of écmep. If this explanation of womepei is 
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g For I am the least of the apostles, 
that am not meet to be called an 
apostle, because I persecuted the 
church of God. 

10 But by the grace of God I am 


correct, the ordinary view of this verse is 
inaccurate, namely ‘ut abortivusnon est dignus 
humano nomine, sic aposto/us negat se dignum 
apostoli nomine ; Bengel. 


last of all.| A.V. quite right=that is, 
the last of all the appearances. (Uavroyv is 
neuter: Meyer makes it »asculine, referring 
it to the Apostles and rendering of them all. 
The Greek for that idea would rather be 
€cxary a’ray mdavrwv, see Vv. 10, OF ray 
awavTwy.) 


9. St. Paul, having just stated what he con- 
ceives that the Lord must have thought of 
him, now proceeds to state what he thinks of 
himself. 


10. But by the grace of God I am, d’c.] 
This verse should be taken in strict con 
nexion with the preceding one, which indeed 
it modifies and illustrates, placing it in its 
true light. (The rendering of the A. V. is 
not happy here, misled in part by a reading 
not genuine, 7 before avy. The first 8€ is 
corrective = yet, not adversative = dut, as in 
the A.V.) 

Render the whole verse and explain in con- 
nection with the preceding one, Not meet to 
be called Apostle am I, not worthy in myself 
of that honourable name, yet by the grace 
of God I am what I am (a hard-working 
Apostle), and his grace which reached 
unto me (me emphatic) proved not in- 
effectual, but (on the contrary) more abun- 
dantly than they all did I work hard, 
yet not I, but the grace of God (did work 
along) with me. Emphasis strong on the 
last me: not ‘with me,’ but ‘ with me,’ i.e. in 
combination with myself. The grace of God 
and the concurrent will of His Apostle are 
two coefficients in evangelistic labour. Au- 
gustine takes the right view of this passage, 
who saw that the last word me was to be ac- 
centuated : this is plain from his writing cum 
sllo, NOt cum eo in his comment; Non ego 
autem, i.e. non solus, sed gratia Dei mecum: 
ac per hoc nec gratia sola nec ipse solus, sed 
gratia cum i/lo. 

Some moderns explain this verse, as if 
“ divine power wrought with St. Paul in such 
overwhelming measure, that his Apostolic 
labour was no longer his own work, but all 
of God’s grace.” But this view cannot 
fairly be extracted from the text rightl 
rendered. Rather must we infer that God, 
knowing the hearts of men, gives His grace 
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v. LI—14.] 


what I am: and his grace which was 
bestowed upon me was not in vain; 
but I laboured more abundantly than 
they all: yet not I, but the grace of 
God which was with me. 

11 Therefore whether it were I 
‘or they, so we preach, and so ye 


believed. 


to all whom He sees to be receptive of it: 
and to such as use it well, He gives it in 
larger measure. The more work done, the 
more grace given. In fact, there is a mutual 
interaction between God's grace and man’s 
use of it, just as there is between the rain of 
heaven and the mists of earth. These two 
kindred moistures produce and reproduce 
one another: when rich rain falls upon soft 
ground, in due time a grateful mist rises and 
makes fresh clouds: these again break in 
fresh rain. St. Paul states that God’s grace in 
his own case did not prove ineffectual, be- 
cause it was not allowed by himself to lie idle. 
By its aid and co-operation he toiled and 
moiled in excess of al] the other Apostles. 


ll. Therefore whether it were I or they.) 
Rather, perhaps, Whether, however, it be I 
or they, i.e. the other Apostles. 

The words convey a side-glance at those 
in Corinth who called in question St. Paul’s 
apostolic rank. Full sense is: it is a matter 
of little moment whether Paul or Cephas 
are the preachers, so long as the true 
doctrines are proclaimed. At all events, it is 
certain that we do preach them, and it is 
certain that ye did believe them, when at your 
conversion ye believed with the heart and in 
your baptism ye confessed with the mouth 
that the same Jesus, who died for our sins, 
is risen from the dead. His cross and His 
resurrection are still the sum and substance 
of our preaching and were then the contents 
of your faith. 

Critical note. The ovv hardly resumes the 
thread of the discourse from v. 8, as Meyer 
thinks: the distance is too great. Here it 
seems to signify Jowever or at all events. 
This particle is always retrospective, and 
generally serves to draw an inference and is 
then rendered therefore or consequently. But 
sometimes it is used in summing up or in 
settling a question with a backward glance at 
some acknowledged fact. Then it appears to 
mean in fact however or at any rate or the 
truth of the matter is or simply in fact, as in 
Esch. Coeph. 874. Soros ddovpel’, Somep 
ovyv éxreivapev: in this line it cannot mean 
consequently. Neither in the text before us 
can it well have this meaninz, for there is 
not a peg near enough on which to hang 
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12 Now if Christ be preached that 
he rose from the dead, how say some 
among you that there is no resurrec- 
tion of the dead ? 

13 But if there be no resurrec- 
tion of the dead, then is Christ not 
risen : 


14 And if Christ be not risen, 


the consequence: a big ellipse would have to 
be inserted. 


12. Now if Christ be preached that be rose. | 
Render is preached that from the dead 
he is risen. Emphasis on the word Christ ; 
for His resurrection, a fact well attested by 
hundreds of eyewitnesses, forms the basis of 
the argument by which St. Paul makes absurd 
the new thesis, ‘there is no resurrection of 
dead men at all.’ 

It should be observed that the Apostle 
does not say here ‘if Christ is risen’ (that has 
been abundantly proved), but ‘if Christ is 
preached as risen.” ‘The connexion of this 
verse with the preceding clearly is: Christ 
risen from the dead we Apostles still preach : 
now if this doctrine is still preached in 
Corinth, how in the world comes it to pass 
that some among you affirm so and so. 
Really I am quite at a loss to understand 
how it happens that in a church, where this 
acknowledged fact is proclaimed, certain 
persons (who shall be nameless) 4earing this 
fact proclaimed, namely that there is con- 
fessedly one man who died and was raised, 
nevertheless dare to moot the proposition 
that no man who has once died is ever raised. 
This proposition denies by implication and 
ed i aaa the resurrection of Christ 

imself. 


13. Render and explain—But (this pro- 

sition of theirs stands out more glaring in 
its absurdity, for) if there is no resur- 
rection of dead men (it follows that) 
Christ also is not risen, or neither is 
Christ risen. Sublato genere tollitur et 
Species, Grotius: Christ is here the species 
of the genus. 

Critical note. The right meaning of ovd8é here 
is also not or neither in the sense of no more. 
Some render it sot even: but that meaning 
just breaks the line of the argument. St. 
Paul’s argument clearly places Christ in the 
category of human beings, and the drift of it 
is this: If this proposition be true of all 
human beings that dwaf Oavdvros ofris ear’ 
avaoracts, it follows of course that Christ 
too, an individual of the class, never left 
the tomb: therefore He is not ‘risen to die 
no more’ (éyryepra.). 

14. Render, But if Christ is not risen 
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then zs our preaching vain, and your 
faith zs also vain. 

15 Yea, and we are found false 
witnesses of God; because we have 
testified of God that he raised up 
Christ : whom he raised not up, if so 
be that the dead rise not. 

16 For if the dead rise not, then is 
not Christ raised : 


(emphasis on the not), void then is our 
preaching also, void is your faith 
also. 

Connexion and expansion; If true be the 
proposition of these sciolists or self-styled 
‘“knowsomethings,’ its logical inference is 
inexorable —Carist is not risen. But the con- 
sequences to us and to you of this necessary 
inference are terrible to contemplate; for in 
that case (dpa) the substance of our preaching 
likewise and the contents of your believing 
likewise are all holiownesses— vanities venti- 
lated for a season. These floating bubbles, 
suddenly pricked by this new philosophy, 
melt into air. For if you remove the resur- 
rection, immediately one of the two pillars 
that support the archway of the evange/ falls, 
and with it the whole fabric falls: Christi- 
anity, no longer resting on the resurrection, 
collapses, although its other pillar of the 
crucifixion may be left standing in monu- 
mental solitude. 


15. Yea and we are found false witnesses of 
God.} This forms another link in the long 
chain of inferences that may be logically 
drawn from the first necessary inference 
Christ too is not risen of the preposterous 
thesis Resurrection of dead men is a mere 
chimera. 


Whom be raised not up, if so be that the dead 
rise not.| The A.V. not quite right here. 
Render whom he did not raise (emphasis 
on the not), if indeed after all dead men 
are not raised (emphasis again on the nof). 
The reasoning much the same as before: 
Christ became a dead man and, as such, 
He was not raised by God, if it be true 
that dead men universally are not raised by 
God. 

Critical Note. Eyeipovras here is evi- 
dently passive, not middle as in the A.V. 
This is clear both from the immediate 
context of jyepey and from the use of the 
verb elsewhere. The «pa seems to mean 
as they say, 1.e. according to the view of these 
scientists. 


16. The A.V. not quite right. Render, 
For if dead men are not raised, neither 
is Christ risen, Solemn repetition in sub- 
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17 And if Christ be not raised, 
your faith zs vain ; ye are yet in your 
sins. 

18 Then they also which are 
fallen asleep in Christ are perished. 

19 If in this life only we have 
hope in Christ, we are of all men 
most miserable. 

20 But now is Christ risen from 


stance of ver. 13, made partly in proof of the 
last statement in the foregoing verse, partly 
as a firm basis of new inferences more 
startling still and more disastrous than ever. 


17. And if Christ be not raised, your faith 
ts vain; ye are yet in your sins.| Rather 
Butif Christ is not risen (emphasis on 
the not), idle is your faith; ye are still 
in your sins. Connection and expansion: 
for if this startling theory of theirs be verified 
and if per consequentiam the non-resurrection 
of Christ be established, what becomes of you 
believers? This: your faith is proved spurious 
and futile, its substance a mere castle in the 
air: your bodies and souls and spirits are 
unredeemed: if Christ is still in the grave, 
ye are still in your sins: most certainly ye 
are, if it be no more than a beautiful dream 
that be was raised for our justification. 


18. Then they also which are fallen asleep in 
Christ are perished.) Rather, 80 then, they 
also which fell asleep in Christ per- 
ished! 

A gleam of serious irony or indignant 
Sarcasm seems to run through this verse 
This appears from the form in which the 
thought is expressed, the form of an oxymoron 
or epigrammatic contrast. St. Paul does not 
say they which died or went the way of all 
flesh, but they which were laid asleep in 
Christ. How can any one seriously be said 
to fall asleep in Christ and at the same time 
to perish? A contradiction in terms: they 
perish or go to perdition who die outside of 
Christ, not they who fall asleepin Him. The 
particle dpa = so then is a suitable verger to 
irony. 


19. If in this life only we have hope in 
Christ.) Rather, If only in this life we 
have set our hopes upon Christ. The 
word on/y affects the whole clause from én to 
Crist, uttered uno spiritu. In the Greek it is 
placed last, the sense being, ‘If in this life we 
are hopers in Christ and nothing more,’ i.e. 
with no possible future before us of His 
beatific vision and of God's immortality and 
kingdom and glory. 

ae are of all men most miserable.) Accord- 
ing to the Greek more miserable or pitiable 


V. 21—22.] 


the dead, and become the firstfruits 
of them that slept. 
21 For since by man came death, 
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by man came also the resurrection of 
the dead. 
22 For as in Adam all die, even 


than all men are we: the sense being, we 
Christians are more real objects of pity than 
the heathen, who constitute the mass of man- 
kind. Miserable means not ‘wretched’ 
(miseri) but ‘meet for compassion,’ ‘ objects 
of mercy:’ compare the prayer in the Litany, 
‘have mercy upon us, miserable sinners.’ 

Perhaps this verse may be better rendered, 
If in this life we have set our hopes 
upon Christ, only that, most miserable 
of all men are we. 


20. A new phase in this chapter now 
presents itself. The style with the theme 
changes: lofty dogmatic statement su es 
vehement argument: the logician omes 
the prophet. Hitherto St. Paul has written 
level to the inner consciousness of his readers : 
he now rises to planes exalted far above their 
Christian knowledge, and discloses to their 
view a long perspective of a divine future, 
the contents of revelations made to himself. 
The inspired Apostle dictates oracles: the 
Resurrection and the Parousia are but the 
imposing vestibule of the Messianic Aeon, 
that age of all the ages: see on these points 
Introduction to this Chapter. 

The contrast between the first and second 
sections will be made more apparent by a 
brief résumé. In the foregoing verses St. 
Paul has demolished the new theory no 
resurrection at all of dead men by shewing 
that the argument fails as proving too much, 
proving even more than its own advocates may 
have intended: for carried out to its fair 
issues it proves that Christ also is not risen: 
but this result, however true in logic, is not 
true in fact, for that He should not be risen is 
a thing absolutely incredible, seeing that after 
His own resurrection He appeared bodily to 
hundreds of eyewitnesses, most of whom 
are still alive and therefore producible. One 
of these eyewitnesses is the writer himself. 
St. Paul has moreover enforced his own 
logical refutation of the new thesis by a 
stirring appeal to the moral sense of his 
readers, picturing in a few touches a terrible 
alternative. If this startling theory should 
after all (dpa) be correct, what then? cala- 
mitous consequences; we are still in our 
sins; we are on the way to perdition! This 
cloud of gloom the apostle in v. 20 removes, 
letting in the sunshine of truth. He makes 
an easy and triumphant transition from 
melancholy possibilities to the one joyous 
reality, the incontestable fact of Christ’s 
resurrection. Nowonder Chrysostom makes 
St. Paul in this verse shout jubilantly the 


key-note of the chapter Christ is risen from 
the dead ! 


But now.] Now used in logical sense = 
now, you know. The words and become 
should be omitted, and that slept is wrong. 
Render, But, as it is, Christ is risen 
from the dead, firstfruits of them that 
are fallenasleep: moreexactly ofthe fallen 
asleep, i. e. of all departed saints from Adam 
to the Advent. The writer’s mind leaps 
forward to the Parousia, and glances back 
through the ages. This may be inferred both 
from the phrase fallen asleep, which in ‘the 
New Testament denotes the death of the 
saints, and from the fellowship of a// believers 
with Christ as implied in the word frst fruits. 

Underlying the dogmatic statement of this 
verse is aiother argument for the general 
resurrection aimed at the freethinkers. For 
it may be asked, Why is Christ risen from 
the dead? For Hisown sake? Not so, bat 
for the sake of His brethren and of mankind, 
that these too may be raised at their proper 
times. Heis the firstfruits—of a sarvest, and 
as surely as the harvest follows the firstfruits 
so surely shall all they who die in the Lo 
be raised just as He was raised who died for 
them. He isthe one true Paschal Sheaf that 
hallows and ensures the many after-sheaves, 
the earnest and guarantee of the final ingath- 
ering of His elect: these too, when risen, 
shall “ be like Him,” for they shall be reaped 
from the same field: as the firstfruits, so the 
harvest. The above view does not exclude 
the fact that Christ shall raise unbelievers 
also, only that He is not their firstfruits: 
they too shall be reaped, but not from the 
same field. 


21. For since by man came death.| Rather 
since through man is death, through man 
is resurrection of dead men. Here the 
statement of the previous verse is made to 
rest upon a divine arrangement and principle, 
namely, In what nature defeat has been 
sustained, in the same nature conquest must 
be achieved: if 4om0 put on trial has lost 
immortality placed within his reach, bomo 
again put on trial must win back immortality. 
The conclusion is, says Meyer, a causa mali 
fects ad similem causam contrarié effectus. 

ath here is pysical, the result of moral and 
spiritual death. 

Through or by means of man: bd, not ¢ 
dvépmrov. Why so? Because mortality 
came by means of Adam from the Tempter 
as from the source of evil, for “ by envy of 
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so in Christ shall all be made 
alive. 

23 But every man in his own 
order: Christ the firstfruits; after- 


the devil sin entered into the cosmos,” Wisdom 
of Solomon ii. 24. In like manner immor- 
tality is through Christ as the mediating cause 
but from God as the efficient cause, who is 
the only source of only good. Man in his 
nature is here described as the instrumental 
cause both of man’s death and of man's resur- 
rection. 


22. Foras in Adcm alldie.| Rather in the 
Adam and in the Christ. The abstract 
ideas of the previous verse now reappear in 
concrete form: man becomes the Adam, man 
again the Christ: death becomes all men dead, 
resurrection becomes all men made alive. 


all skall be made alive.) i.e. in the Christ 
all men without exception, both believers and 
unbelievers, shall be raised bodily. Never- 
theless they shall not all be raised together, 
not all mankind in one massed army but in 
several divisions and at distinct epochs. 
This idea, not discernible in this text, comes 
to view in the next. It may be remarked 
that, divorced from its context, this passage 
wears on its surface a hope of universal salva- 
tion in the end: but in the next verse this 
gleam disappears before the corrective d¢ and 
the dissective €xacros. In fact, a comma or 
semiccion should be placed after made alive. 


23. Connect and render; All shall be 
made alive, every one, however, in his own 
division or class, as firstfruits CHRIST, 
next in order they that are Christ’s 
in his coming; afterward the end. 
The word every one individualises and the 
phrase iz is own division classines the un- 
distinguishable a// of v. 22. 


In his own order of the A. V. is not correct 
according to the modern sense of the word 
‘order.’ If St. Paul, like Polybius and 
Xenophon, uses raypa here in the sense of 
legion or brigade, the image becomes military. 
The whole human race, like one army, defiles 
before us in three divisions separated from 
each other by long intervals. The Lord Him- 
self constitutes the first division: He is four 
times in the New Testament designated 
our Commander-in-chief (apynyos , compare 
anapxn): asthe Archegus or Foremost Leader, 
He is already nearly two millenniums in ad- 
vance of His own battalion, the next division 
of the resurrection, the Church of the Re- 
deemed. The rest of mankind constitute the 
third and largest division: an interval of un- 
known duration separates the second from the 
third. 
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ward they that are Christ’s at his 
coming. 

24 Then cometh the end, when he 
shall have delivered up the kingdom 


At his coming or parousia.] Rather perhaps 
in than at. The phrase seems to denote 
within the saving circle of His Advent, 
when He comes terrible to His enemies, 
environed with a margin of ‘ flarning fire that 
shall devour the adverszries.’ 

Critical note. Afterward of the aA. V. 
might be replaced by next in order or next 
after that’: compare ri mporov; ri 8 émera; 
not to mention the word’s etymon. A 
semicolon should be placed at the end of this 
verse. 


24. Then cometh the end, when be shall 
have delivered up the kingdom to God...] 
Render, afterward the end, whenever 


he delivereth the kingdom or kingship 


to God the Father. 

What the end here may signify, cannot 
be determined: alii alia: in all likelihood 
‘the end’ is its own interpreter. Two things 
seem clear from the tenses in this verse, 
(1) the end or terminus ad quem will then 
be, whenever the Son shall make to the 
Father a transfer of the regal office and 
government; (2) that this transfer will be 
made zot before the disablement of all hostile 
powers, but after it. No doubt, the intuition 
of the inspired apostle enables him to glance 
beyond the grand epoch of the Advent and to 
discern dimly on the other side of it a period 
of conflict with a succession of evil domina- 
tions, angelic and human, the igh ones that 
are on high and the kings of the earth upon the 
earth: Isaiah xxiv. 21. How long this period 
of conflict may last, is left undetermined in 
this verse: but it will cease as soonas Christ 
has dispotentiated or made ineffectual (xarap- 
ynon) all that exalts itself against God. 
This final subjugation will be followed b 
the formal abdication : since this aim and end, 
this terminus ad quem of the mediatorial 
regency being accomplished, the resignation 
thereof will take place. Hence it seems 
probable that the dingship (BactAeia) will be 
handed over by the Incarnate Son to Him 
who is God and Father (rq 6€6 «ai srarpi); 
but the 4ingdom of His own founding, in its 
contents of citizens, the moAireuya of Philipp. 
lil. 20, will continue: so that His kingdom 
shall have no end; Nicene Creed. 

Critical Note. The apodosis here, rd réXos 
(€ora), has two protases. The second dray 
clause is in its contents subordinate and in its 
time anterior to the first druy clause: this is 
clear from the aorist xatapynon. The subject 
to xarapyyon is Christ. 


v. 25—28.] 


to God, even the Father; when he 
shall have put down all rule and all 
authority and power. 

25 For he must reign, til] he hath 
put all enemies under his feet. 

26 The last enemy that shall be 
destroyed is death. 
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27. For he hath put ali things 
under his feet. But when he saith 
all things are put under him, it ts 
manifest that he is excepted, which 
did put all things under him. 

28 And when all things shall be 
subdued unto him, then shall the Son 


25. For he must reign.| i.e. remain king. 
The imperf. infinitive shews that the medi- 
atorial sovereignty lasts without intermission 
till the subjection of all enemies be a fact 
accomplished. Must is most emphatic: it 
denotes the divine appointment: the govern- 
ment of the Universe with all the ruling 
powers therein, entrusted by the Father to 
the Son from the Ascension to the Advent 
and from the Advent to the final Subjugation, 
is an essential of God's eternal counsel 
of good (evdoxias). 


26. The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death.| Rather that is brought tonought: 
present tense of a dateless event that is sure 
to happen. Death is here personified: so 
Rev. xx. 14. 


27. For be hath put all things. Proof that 
death too shall be incapacitated. The point 
of the proof lies in the emphatic a// things 
which includes death. A colon should 
placed after v. 26. This verse may be 
rendered, for all things did he subject 
(or set) under his feet: but when he 
(the Father) shall say All things aro 
now subjected (or are in subjection), 
manifestly it will be with exception of 
him (the Father) who subjected the all 
to him (the Son). 


All things did be (God) set under bis 
(Christ’s) feet.] Citation from Ps. viii. The 
aorist points to a time ‘ before all worlds’ in 
the divine counsel of redemption. -4// things 
comprehends the universe of worlds material 
and spiritual, with their manifold populations 
of angels, of men, of demons, Satan and 
Death included. All creations without 
exception shall be reduced to complete 
subordination, voluntary in some, in others 
compulsory. 

Critical Note. When be shall say, Stay eirn: 
this seems at first sight to be the might 
rendering, yet the A. V. may be correct after 
all: see in Chrysostom passim Grav héyn and 
Grav einn=when he saith. \f the rendering 
shall say, i.e. in the time of the te/os, be right, 
the ellipse to be supplied after d7A0y Gre will 
be wdvra tmoreragerar; not, as Meyer, rayra 
tiroreraxvat. 

28. And when all things shall be subdued 
unto him.) Render, When, however, the all 


shall have been subjected to him (the 
Son), then shall the 8on himself also 
be subjected to him(the Father) who sub- 
jected the all to him (the Son) that God 
may bo all in all: that is, that God may be 
all relations in all creations, all relations 
that subsist between the Governor and the 
governed : the homage, whether it be volun- 
tary or compulsory, shall be universal. 

That the abdication of the throne and the 
subordination of the Son to the Father will be 
voluntary acts may be well inferred from 
other texts, but hardly from this. Bengel 
makes airés=of himself, ultro: but the xai, 
if the right reading, is against that. The 
passive voice too shall be subordinated shews 
that the objective fact is here declared, and 
nothing more. 

This objective fact is that, the aim and 
end of His kingly administration being ac- 
complished, the Godman transfers from 
Himself to God alone the supreme sove~- 
reignty of all creations both human and 
superhuman now brought into complete 
subordination. This act of transference is 
the last duty of His mediatorial office. The 
Father now assumes the supreme govern- 
ment thereby fulfilling the second petition 
in the Lord's Prayer. . 

The term God in the last clause may 
denote the Tripersonal Deity, which “ before 
all worlds” concurred in the counsel of re- 
demption and of creation: the term Fatéer is 
omitted after it, and the prefix of the Greek 
article scarcely invalidates this view. It may 
be added that after his abdication the Eternal 
Word or Unique Son of God still retains 
that essential royalty (BaowWeia) which is 
inalienable from Deity. But beyond question 
the whole of this passage is a grand su 
of sublime mysteries, which their own ful- 
filment in eternity alone can solve. It is 
from the contemplation of this stupendous 
future—namely al] saints risen, all men risen, 
all rebels quelled, the Triune God fulfilling 
all possible relations in al] actual creations— 
that the Apostle in the next verse, like one 
breaking from a reverie, descends to the 
painful present, and descends with an abrupt- 
ness that must have startled his amanuensis. 

Suddenly from the triumphant fe/os his 
thoughts return to the church still militant 
upon earth, (1) to converts that are ever 
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also himself be subject unto him that 
put all things under him, that God 
may be all in all. 

29 Else what shall they do which 
are baptized for the dead, if the dead 
rise not at all? why are they then 
baptized for the dead ? 


being enrolled in its ranks by baptism (Saz- 
ri(opevot, imperfect participle, denoting a con- 
stant series of candidates), (2) to Apostles 
who in the front and post of danger are daily 
and hourly brought face to face with death. 


29. Else what shall they do which are 
baptized for the dead?| The prophet again 
becomes the reasoner the tone is now 
vehement, impassioned, indignant. Since 
else: elliptical use of for or since. The 
_ ellipse, as usual, is to be gathered from the 
foregoing context, and is as follows: Other- 
wise—if such a future should be made void by 
such a theory, if the triumphant issues of 
Christ’s redemption and regency are a vanity, 
and they are a vanity, if resurrection, their 
basement and foundation, is a vanity; I ask 
you, if true is the alternative of these free- 
thinkers that the dead are zot raised, what 
shallthey do which receive baptism on 
account of the dead? ie. with a view to 
the resurrection of the dead? Thesense in full 
is: what course shall converts now pursue, 
who passing through the laver rise out of 
the water with hearts believing and mouths 
confessing that the dead shall rise? If your 
freethinkers close the very gate of God's 
Kingdom, as they,do close it, when they deny 
the resurrection of dead men in the body if 
not in the soul and spirit also, what in that 
case are miserable catecumens todo? What 
course shall they pursue (ri roincovor, 
not exactly ‘what is to become of them)? 
They will be at their wit’s end, not knowing 
what todo. To this effect in substance are 
the comments of Chrysostom, Theophylact, 
Theodoret and of many early fathers. From the 
ancient expositors most of the modern differ. 

N.B. It should be noted that the word 
here rendered receive baptism is in the mid- 
dle voice: it is also the participle imper- 


fect: the imperfect here denotes a series of 


catechumens receiving baptism: this series 
goes on and on and is in its process imperfect. 
Alford’s rendering those who are in the habit 
of being baptized in bebalf of the dead is wrong 
in three particulars. Meyer's rendering too, 
persons who have themselves baptized, is 
against the use of the middle voice, and his 
further view for the benefit of people who have 
died unbaptized \s as untenable as it is gra- 
tuitous and irrelevant. But on this contro- 
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30 And why stand we in jeopardy 
every ae a 
I rotest by ‘your rejoicing ' Some 
which I hae in ‘Christ as rae rer 
Lord, I die daily. 4.08, %0 
32 If'after the manner of men I after the 
have fought with beasts at Ephesus, Jam. 


of men. 


verted text see Additional Note at the end of 
this chapter. 


if the dead rise not at all, why are they 
then baptized for the dead?}| Render; If 
absolutely not raised are dead men, 
why do persons actually receive bap- 
tism on their acoount? On their account, 
le. in sure and certain hope of their being 
raised at the last day: in other words, if 
resurrection is null, the sacrament is void: 
if the first is a myth, the second is a farce. 


30. And why stand wen jeopardy every hour ¥] 
Rather, Why are we also in jeopardy 
every hour? WH also,ie. Apostles: we 
Apostles too, as well as catechumens, are 
stirred by the hope of resurrection: for if 
men after death are not raised, why do cate- 
chumens receive baptism, and why do we run 
risks? The words every hour are a quick 
after-thought: run risks —every bour. 


31. I protest by your rejoicing—I die daily.] 
Render: Day by day doI die, yea by the 
glorying in you, brethren, which I 
hold in Christ Jesus our Lord. Full 
sense, ‘ Day by day I am brought face to face 
with death; I affirm it by the future occasion 
of glorying on your account, which | now have 
aie in (the keeping of) Jesus the Anointed 
King, to whom belongs all power in heaven 
and earth.’ 

Our Lord’s name and titles in full; for it is 
He who on His return shall recompense His 
faithful servants and award to St. Paul for his 
labours in Corinth the orépuvoy cavynoeos, 
1 Thess. ii. 19. Yea (vn), a particle of 
affirmation, not (as some) of adjuration. 
“Exo here does not mean J save in the sense 
of I feel, but I possess: this possession be- 
comes objective in the custody of Jesus 
Christ. 


32. If after the manner of men I bave 
Sought with beasts at Epbesus, what advan- 
tageth it me, if the dead rise not?) Render, 
If in a man’s fashion I became a beast- 
fighter in Ephesus, what to me the 
advantage, if dead men are not raised! 
Emphasis on the not. Probably the punctua- 
tion of the A.V. should be retained here, the 
obvious ellipse after what the advantage to 
me being sone at all, if dead persons are sot 
raised after all ! 


Vv. 33—-35-] 


what advantageth it me, if the dead 
rise not? let us eat and drink; for to 
morrow we die. 

33 Be not deceived : evil commu- 
nications corrupt good manners. 

34 Awake to righteousness, and 


I became or turned beastfighter, a word 
formed like our ‘ prizefighter:’ the Greek is 
€Onpiopaynoa: the Greek for I fought with 
beasts would be @npiows éuayecaunv. Com- 
pare yepovrayoryetv (Sophocl.) = to be an old- 
man’s guide—a settled occupation—not fo 
guide an old man. 

Evidently Jeasts in a figure are here meant, 
brutes in human form. \gnatius ad Rom. 5: 
‘From Syria all the way to Rome | am a 
beastfighter by land and sea.’ These brutes 
in Ephesus were, probably, exasperated Jews, 
ferocious enemies of the cross and of St. Paul: 
compare Acts xx.19. The aorist in I became 
beastfighter points either to some incident 
unrecorded or more probably to a definite 
period of time during which the conflict 
raged and then ceased. 

It may be added that these brutes could 
not possibly be wild beasts of the amphitheatre 
inasmuch as St. Paul's right of Roman citizen- 
ship protected him from the arena: by his 
jus civitatis he was shielded from condemna- 
tion ad leonem. 

What in human fashion (xar’ dvOpwrov) 
means, is not clear: it is a phrase obscure in 
the obscurity of its context, which yields an 
uncertain light. It may signify on the level of 
man’s view, 1.e. with no aspirations beyond the 
horizon of this life, regardless of the future 
glory which is conditioned by resurrection. 


Let us eat and drink.) sa. xxii. 13. See 
LXX Version, whence this text is taken 
verbahm. 


83. Be not deceived: evil communications 
corrupt good manners.) Full sense: Be not 
led astray in this maze of Satan (wid): 
those freethinkers will tell you that, as the 
body in the grave perishes, so the sins of the 
body touch not the immortal spirit : this is 
not true (ch. vi. 19): beware of intercourse 
with those freethinkers: remember the pro- 
verb ‘Evil ocompanionships corrupt 
honest characters.’ This last proverb is 
a Greek verse from the Thais of Menander. 


34. Awake to righteousness.| A fine expres- 
sion, but scarcely a true translation: there is 
no notion of awaking unless it be in the 
preposition ¢x: nor does dixatws = dixacon, 
as some, who quote Thucyd.i. 21. Rather 
shake off your stupor (drunken ft) in a 
right spirit, or Je sober again in right 
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sin not; for some have not the 
knowledge of God: I speak this to 
your shame. 

35 But some man will say, How 
are the dead raised up? and with 
what body do they come? 


JSashion (see Ajax. §50): others as in duty 
bound: not so good. 


And sin not.| Change from the aorist to 


the imperfect imperative; éxyjWare, but 
dpapravere, not apdprnre. The imperfect 


here does not denote 4adit but a process com- 
mencing. Full sense: ‘beware of seduction 
into error, tamper not with the evil, but take 
heed lest ye decline step by step from the 
faith and from virtue into heresy and so into 
immorality. Glide not insensibly into sin by 
listening to the perilous fallacies of those 
some (rivés Of v. 12) for (I tell you) ignor- 
auce of God some have in the grain. Here 
have = are affected with: so Meyer well. 

N.B. Ayvwota, not ayvoiu, seems to mean 
unknowingness or incapacity of knowing God: 
but are there instances of this use? The 
phrase mpds évrporny means (expanded) with a 
view to producing shamefacedness : pregnant or 
elliptical use of preposition, as in a thousand 
other passages: compare imeép ray vexpaov 
with a view to the dead being raised (precisely 
same construction, only a change of mental 
posture) and Coloss. il. 23, pos mAnoporny ris 
capxos with a view to checking licentiousness. 
The verb Aad@ here means not I speak this, 
as in the A.V., but do 1 talk. 

Render and explain this last sentence— 
for absolute ignorance or unknowingness 
of God some have in the grain: to make 
you feel ashamed am I talking; in order 
that feeling ashamed ye may be wary of 
keeping company with those SOME. 


35. But some man will say, How are the 
dead raised up? and with what body do they 
come?) Render, But still, some one will 
say, how raised are the dead? or 
with what kind of body do they come? 
An objector is now supposed to moot a 
question to this effect: But nevertheless, 
granting the fact of resurrection, I should like 
to know in what manner and by what process 
they are raised—those dead! or with what sort 
of body, forsooth, will they come, when the 
Lord comes? That the Apostle makes the 
objector speak with the self-assurance and 
contemptuousness of a ‘ knowsomething’ 
may be inferred from his own sharp reply, 
Fool! what thou sowest ... 

Connection between vv. 34 and 35. St. 
Paul having warned his hearers to avoid in- 
tercourse with the deniers of resurrection, 
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36 Thou fool, that which thou 
ati is not quickened, except it 
ie : 

37 And that which thou sowest, 
thou sowest not that body that shall 
be, but bare grain, it may chance of 
wheat, or of some other grain: 
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[v. 36—39. 


38 But God giveth it a body as it 
hath pleased him, and to every seed 
his own body. - 

39 All flesh ss not the same flesh: 
but there is one kind of flesh of men, 


another flesh of beasts, another of 
fishes, and another of birds. 


who because of this denial were becoming 


morally careless (so intimately bound up 
together are right doctrine and right prac- 
tice), now proceeds to expound the nature of 
the future bodies. 

N.B. The word 4ut here means but still, 
and belongs not to the statement of St. Paul 
some one will say, but to the question of the 
objector nevertheless bow, I ask. And with 

. rather or, i.e. ‘or to put the question 
in another shape;’ the disjunctive particle 
presents a different side of the same idea. 


38. Thou fool...) Analogies drawn from 
common experiences of nature, preparatory 
to the dogmatic teachings of v. 42 ff. Ren- 
der, Fool! what thou sowest: emphasis 
on thou: argument a minori ad majus: if 
what thou, a silly mortal, sowest is after 
decomposition quickened, how much mcre 
shall what God soweth by the hand of the 
sexton, even the human body, be made alive 
after dissolution. Meyer makes thou anti- 
thetical to God in v. 38: but the interval is 
too great. 

Chrysostom iz loco to this effect: ‘ These 
heretics say, The body is not raised because 
it dies: I reply, The body because it dies is 
therefore raised. Again they say, If there be 
a raising, one body falls, another is raised. 
I reply, Resurrection is a raising of that 
which is fallen: whatever body falls, the 
same is raised and yet raised not the same, 
in many respects different, in all superior. 


is not quickened, except it die.| The seed 
sown and dying is the analogue of the body 
buried and decaying. Every living seed con- 
tains within itself a germ or minute embryo 
plant. Under ground this germ begins to 
grow at the expense of the seed: soon the 
main bulk of the seed is gone, and nothing 
remains of it but the rotten shrivelled husk. 
Thus it ‘dies:’ this dying of the seed corre- 
sponds to the decaying of the body which is 
already dead and buried. Decomposition is 
a condition necessary to reproduction: every 
higher form of life presupposes the loss of 
that which precedes it. This is a law of 
nature. The growth of tuberous and bulbous 
roots is analogous to that of seeds. In dig- 
ging up potatoes the decaying corpse of the 
old one which was planted is found among 
the new ones. 


37. And that which thou sowest, thou 
sowest not that body that shall be, but bare 
grain.) Render and explain: And in what 
thou sowest, thou sowest not the body 
that shall appear (the stately plant of 
bladed stem, clothed with verdure and with 
ears of corn), but a naked grain, per- 
chance of wheat. Emphasis on the word 
naked: the resurrection body shall be clothed 
with glory. 

38. But God giveth it a body, as it bath 
pleased him, and to every seed bis own body.) 
Render and explain: But or while God (it is 
who) giveth it a body, in what manner 
he willed (i.e. in His counsel of creation 
before the worlds), and to every seed a 
proper body or a body of its own. He 
willed: all things created are God's thoughts 
of eternity made actual in time. 


God giveth it a body.| Full sense: God’s 
omnipotence is the efficient cause, aS corrup- 
tion is the necessary condition, of a seed’s 
reproduction in a new and nobler form of 
life. In the latent processes from decom- 
position to reconstitution identity of kind 
and (in some degree) of substance is pre- 
served, not identity of state: the vital germ 
of the grain reappears the same in its nature, 
but in form and in constitution how much 
handsomer! in quality of substance too 
how much better! Ridiculous is the ques- 
tion of the caviller, ‘With a body of what 
sort do they come—those dead?’ For if God 
gives to every sown grain a plant-body cor- 
responding in kind to its new state, shall He 
not in like manner give to every buried man 
a proper resurrection body? Or does this 
caviller imagine that the dead body shall 
come forth just the same? as did the body 
of Lazarus? Every stalk of wheat shakes its 
luxuriant head at him. 


39. All flesh is not the same flesh.| Render 
Wot all flesh is the same flesh. An- 
other argument for some identity, yet more 
diversity between bodies buried and risen. 
Flesh is a substance common to all animals 
and yet how different in each species, in man- 
kind and in cattle, fishes, birds. Beasts here 
should be rendered cattle. The underlying 
sense of this verse seems to be: there is iden- 
tity and yet diversity of human flesh in the old 
creation and in the new: the same flesh, that 


Vv. 40—44. | 


40 There are also celestial bodies, 
and bodies terrestrial : but the glory 
of the celestial 1s one, and the glory 
of the terrestrial ss another. 

41 There is one glory of the sun, 
and another glory of the moon, and 
another glory of the stars: for one star 
differeth from another star in glory. 

42 So also is the resurrection of 


was taken of the first Adam by the last, was by 
Him who took it made diverse in that it was 
hallowed and glorified. In the resurrection 
the flesh of the saints shall be consubstantiated 
with the glorified flesh of the risen Christ. 
De Wette and others make flesh here to 
mean animal organisms: rather the substance 
is meant: the idea of organism appears in the 
next verse. The sequence of the things co- 
ordinated is flesh, body, lustre. 


40. Render, Bodies too celestial there 
are and bodies terrestrial. Emphasis 
both times on the word dodies : the argument 
proceeds from diversities of flesh in God's 
creation to diversities of bodily organisms. 
Bodies celestial here can hardly denote bodies 
of angels, as de Wette and Meyer, for it does 
not appear that angels possess constituted 
bodies: they can improvise corporeities and 
appear in human form, as two of them did to 
Abraham at Mamre. Neither can the phrase 
denote the planets, as- Delitzsch, because the 
idea of the Leavenly bodies presents no proper 
parallel to that of fesb in the preceding verse. 
Living bodily organisms are here meant. St. 
Paul may possibly have been thinking, not of 
the planets themselves, but of bodies dwelling 
upon the planets (€movpdma) as diverse from 
bodies dwelling upon the earth (€mtyeia). 
For if the planets are inhabited, the Apostle 
might easily have learnt this truth, not indeed 
scientifically but in one of his superabundant 
revelations. If so, bodies planctarian will be 
contrasted with bodies terrestrial, as organisms 
differing the one class from the other. This 
theory would not be invalidated by the next 
sentence, for there the contrast is apparently 
not between a natural glory and a super- 
natural, but between two natural glories, 
This is made probable by the contrasted 
glories of sun, moon, stars in the next verse. 


41. Not only stars differ from sun and moon, 
but star from star differs in glory: the 
diversities of brilliancy are infinite. 


42. Connection with the foregoing: there 
is a sameness in some respects and a difference 
in others between the seed and the plant, 
between the flesh of man and the flesh of 
animals, between living bodies in the heavens 
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the dead. It is sown in corruption ; 
it is raised in incorruption : 

43 It is sown in dishonour; it is 
raised in glory: it is sown in weak- 
ness ; it is raised in power : 

44 It is sown a natural body; it is 
raised a spiritual body. There is a 
natural body, and there is a spiritual 
body. 


and living bodies on the earth, between the 
dazzling sheen of the sun and the rayless 
sheen of the moon and the sparkling sheen of 
the stars, yea between the diverse brilliancies 
o$ stars compared with stars. Unquestion- 
ably: but just as between these manifold 
creations in their several co-ordinations there 
is identity of nature and of substance and 
community of certain properties, but at the 
same time diversity in form and in rank, 
quality, beauty, glory; in like manner is the 
resurrection also of the dead (saints). There 
is between buried and risen bodies of saints 
identity in kind and some in substance, yet 
much diversity in form and in state: for what 
was sown or buried, the same is raised, but 
raised not the same: that which was dis- 
figured by death and corruption is now 
transfigured into life and incorruptibility : for 
‘sown it is in a state of corruption, raised in 
a state of incorruptibility ’ (apéupaia, compare 
dyvwciayv, V. 34). 


43. It ts sown in dishonour. . .| Hardly, as 
Meyer, ‘the sowing is man’s act, the raising 
is God’s’: rather man buries, and God sows 
by the hand of man who buries: He who 
sows, raises also. In dishonour is to be under- 
stood of the feditas cadaveris. In glory, a 
state proper to the resurrection bodies, Phil. 
ili. 21. In weakness, ina condition of utter 
powerlessness. In power; what a change! 
a body radiant with the glory and endowed 
with fulness of capacity (duvayes) for life 
and activity in a new sphere. 


44. It is sown a natural body.) Natural 
here means animal in the sense of psychical, 
ie. a body fitted for the anima or psyché, a 
tenement meet for the life of the soul: 
a material instrument of flesh and blood 
and sense-organs, by which the soul holds 
converse with the outer world of sensible 
obiects, seeing, hearing, touching, acting. 
This communication is good or evil precisely 
according as the soul is willing to be guided 
by man’s spirit, itself guided by God’s Spirit. 

A spiritual body is a bodily organism 
adapted to the life of the spirit, and controlled 
thereby. In it the soul has taken its proper 
position of subordination: man’s spirit now 
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45 And so it is written, The first 
man Adam was made a living soul ; 
the last Adam was made a quickening 
spirit. 

holds the administrative power and, ruled 
by God’s Spirit, rules the body through 
the executive medium of the willing soul. 
Man is at last, what God originally intended 
him to be, a creature in whom the spirit is 
the personifying principle and the seat of 
government: his proper self down from his 
own spirit, as from a throne, reigns supreme 
over the soul and through that over the body, 
in a threefold harmony: the harmony of the 
parts is the unity of the whole: for the body 
is now reconstituted meet for the new govern- 
ment : it is preumatic, no longer psychical. 
N.B. In the hour of Adam's probation, as 
his spirit was to him the vehicle of fellowship 
with the Holy Spirit and his body the channel 
of communication with the sensible world, so 
his soul or self-living nature had to decide 
between two attractions, a higher and a 
lower, whether it would consent in accord- 
ance with the divine intention to be deter- 
mined by the spirit and thereby continue in 
fellowship with God, or would conclude 
against God and choose a life of selfish in- 
dependence. By the fall of Adam his fellow- 
ship with God was dissolved, and the divine 
life of the spirit was quenched, although its 
divine substance remained, but not unimpaired. 


There 1s a natural body, and there is a 
spiritual body.| Render, If there is an 
animal body, there is a spiritual also. 
Emphasis on is both times: zs means exists. 
Full sense : if God could create a body fitted 
for the soul, He can as easily create a body 
fitted for the spirit, and He das: there 1s 
already such a body created by Him, and 
that body possessed by Christ, as being united 
to the Word. 

45. And so it is written, The first man 
Adam was made a living soul; the last Adam 
was made a quickening spirit.) Render, 80 
it is also written, The first man Adam 
became to be a living soul, the last 
Adam to be a spirit making alive. 


Became unto or to be, eis. Not was made, 
for the Greek verb means to become, denoting 
a transition from one state to another or 
from one mode of existence to another. 
Here the state of being a living soul is de- 
clared to result from a prior process of be- 
coming: what this prior process was, must 
be gathered from the scripture, Gen. ii. 7, 
here cited in part by St. Paul. From it we 
learn that God first fashioned the body of 
Adam from earth moistened with dew and 
then breathed or rather blew (évepvcncey, 
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[v. 45—46. 


46 Howbeit that was not first 
which is spiritual, but that which is 
natural; and afterward that which is 
spiritual, 


the same word as in Joh. xx. 22, a signifi- 
cant repetition of a similar act) into his nos- 
trils the breath of life. This breath of life 
was spirit and of the divine essence, for God 
who breathed it from Himself és Spirit. 
This communicated pzeuma of the unlimited 
Pneuma made man in his highest nature of 
spirit akin to God; but akin only, for by 
this breath of God man was as far from 
being God, as a breath of man is from being 
man. ‘Ifa man,’ says Tertullian adv. Marc. 
ii. 8, ‘ blow into a flute, he will not make the 
flute a man, though he blow from his soul as 
God from His Spirit. In this process of 
creation the sou: was the product or out- 
flash (amavyacpa) of the spirit and the con- 
necting link between it and the body. It is 
called a living soul because it was designed to 
be for a time the self-acting and determining 
element of man’s life, but not for ever—only 
during his probation. Thus man was created 
into the position of a living soul, but created 
also for a position still higher, should he 
prove obedient. For if he had obeyed, he 
would have been advanced into a position in 
which the spirit and not the soul would have 
been the ruling principle of life. But Adam 
failed in his obedience: wherefore the Son of 
God assumed a body, like Adam’s before the 
fall, consisting of flesh and blood, whereby 
He ate, drank, slept and suffered and died. 
He became man, in order that He might 4e- 
come (by means of a sinless obedience unto 
death or, some say, by means of the resur- 
rection simply) to Je (after His resurrection 
and more fully after His ascension) not only 
a spirit made alive for evermore, but a spirit 
making alive for evermore, Himself both 
rising from the dead and raising others, man 
immortal making men immortal, an inex- 
haustible Fountain of the resurrection life 
to all believers. The Jast Adam: St. Paul 
by this declares the destination, for which 
man was originally designed, to be an object 
defeated in Adam, but attained in Christ: 
the last Adam concludes the history of hu- 


manity. 

N.B—Some understand {womoaovr, life- 
giving and life-bestowing: that cannot be 
correct; for example, (wypei» means not to 
take life but, the contrary, to take alive. So 
(woroety (from (wds alive, not from (w7 
life) means not ‘to vitalise’ but to ‘vivify’ or 
“make alive from a state of death.’ 


46. Howbeit that was not first which is 
spiritual, but that which is natural; and 


v. 47—49.] 


47 The first man zs of the earth, 
earthy : the second man zs the Lord 
from heaven. 


48 As zs the earthy, such are they 


afterward that which is spiritual.| Rather 
Howbeit or But still not first is the 
spiritual, but the psyohiocal or animal; 
next to that the spiritual. St. Paul 
states generally the divine law of develop- 
ment which runs through all creation, a 
gradation from lower to higher forms of life. 


47. The first man is of the earth, earthy: 
the second man is the Lord from beaven.| 
Render, The first man is out of earth, of 
mould, the second man out of heaven. 

The first beginnings of the two heads of 
mankind are here in their essences sharply 
contrasted. Adam before he had become 
actually to be a living soul-nature was already 
fashioned out of earth. It is true that he 
had a, heavenly side also to his origin, even 
the divine spirit breathed into his nostrils, 
just as Christ too had an earthly side to His, 
when He took flesh of the Virgin Mary. 
But the antithesis here is drawn sharp be- 
¢ween the essential foundations of the two 
humanities: the protoplast was earthborn 
(ynyevns mpwrdmdacros, Wisd. of Sol. vii. 1) ; 
the second man out of heaven, Son of God 
(Luke i. 35). The one, in that God the 
Creator first formed dust of the ground into 
a human body, had a real earthly, even earthy, 
beginning: the other had a real heavenly, 
even divine, beginning, inasmuch as from 
God the Redeemer came ‘ Holy Spirit and 
a power of the Highest,’ overshadowing the 
Virgin Mary (Luke 1. 35). 

The word Acaven in this text, like the 
word carts, is used in a sense rather essen- 
tial than local. The absence of the article 
indicates this, not necessitates it. Of the 
many heavens the one which is here meant 
is the uncreated Heaven of God's own eternal 
residence and self-manifestation in the divine 
glory. This illocal Heaven is to be dis- 
tinguished from the inferior heaven of the 
glory manifested to blessed creatures. This 
latter is local, called sometimes celum em- 
pyreum, the eternal home of angels and of 
saints, the collective whole of the ‘many 
mansions.’ That the uncreated Heaven is 
itself ‘the excellent glory,’ appears from 
2 Pet. i. 17, comp. with ver. 18: and that 
into it our ascending Lord entered, having 
passed through the created heavens and ‘far 
above’ them all, appears from Ephes. iv. ro 
and Hebr. iv. 14: see Delitzsch -on the last 
text, from whom these remarks on the diverse 
heavens are in part borrowed. 

If the above view be correct, in this 
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also that are earthy: and as is the 
heavenly, such are they also that are 
heavenly. 


49 And as we have borne the 


verse the material or earthy and buman 
(from Aumus, it is said) side of the first 
man's origin is sharply contrasted with the 
spiritual or divine side of the origin of the 
Godman. Others render of the earth and 
Jrom heaven in local sense, connecting the 
latter phrase with the manifestation of the 
Lord at the Parousia. Rather against this 
view is the appended phrase made of dust or 
mould, which will then lack a proper cor- 
relative in the second clause. If éx ys here 
means out of earth or terrenus, not terrestis, 
ae will be an emphatic enhancement of 
the same idea, meaning pulvereus, i. e. not 
only ‘of earth’ but ‘of earth’s mould,’ 
compare Gen. iii. 19, ‘earth thou art and 
into earth shalt thou return:’ yi ef xai eis 
yiv- This material dust was watered with 
the dews of Eden: compare Milton’s accu- 
rate phrase mortal mixture of earth's mould 
and Horace’s princeps limus. 

It may be added that memorials of man’s 
double-sided origin and destiny are per- 
petuated in the sacraments. The terrene or 
earthborn elements of water and of bread 
and wine are symbols or counterparts of the 
Spirit and of the heavenly body and divine 
blood. 

The distinction between Heaven and the 
beavenlies in these verses should be noted. 
Czlum ipsum est celum in quo Deus est etiam 
quando calum creatum nullum est, ipsa gloria 
divina: Sebastian Schmidt. 


48. As is the earthy, such are, W'c.) From 
the celum ipsum (Heb. ix. 24), or God’s 
Heaven, ‘out of which the Son of man 
came down’ (John iii. 13), the mind of the 
Apostle makes a transit to the lower local 
heavens, or ‘the Father’s house of many 
mansions,’ and to them that are in those 
heavens, first to the Godman Himself, and 
then to all who are such as He, all who 
after the resurrection are like Him. 

There is a contrast here between the two 
creations, as in the preceding verse between 
the two heads. Akin to the head of the 
old humanity are the members of it, all of 
them from dust and unto dust, out of earth 
in the beginning moulded, and upon earth 
for a while sojourning, and into earth at last 
returning. Akin also to the Head of the 
new humanity are the members thereof ; 
born from above, they are a new creation 
in Christ destined to be like Him, of the 
celestial commonwealth (érovparios), that is, 
to dwell with Him in the new heavens and 
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image of the earthy, we shall also 
bear the image of the heavenly. 

50 Now this I say, brethren, that 
flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God; neither doth cor- 
ruption inherit incorruption. 

51 Behold, I shew you a mystery ; 
We shall not all sleep, but we shall 
all be changed, 
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[v. 50—54. 


52 In a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye, at the last trump: for the 
trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible, and we 
shall be changed. 

53 For this corruptible must put 
on incorruption, and this mortal must 
put on immortality. 

54 So when shi corruptible shall 


the new earth, when God shall plant heavens 
and lay the foundations of an earth and shall 
say to Zion, Thou art my people (Isaiah li. 16). 

N.B.—The local sense of the word heavenly 
in this verse, as indeed in v. 40 above, may 
be certainly inferred from Hebr. 9, 23, where 
Tra é€movpama and rd ¢y rois ovpavois are 
identified. 


49. And as we have borne the image 
of the earthy, we shall also bear.) We 
have borne: render, we bore: the view is 
a retrospect, looking backward from the 
point of the resurrection in the Parousia. 
Emphatic here are the utterances of the 
words ore and bear: they both point to ex- 
ternal appearance: the second denotes the 
manifestation of the sons of God in spiritual 
bodies at the resurrection. If the word 
image is borrowed from coinage, the sense 
of the whole will be: The substance or ma- 
terial of the old humanity is even in this 
life in process of being secretly transmuted 
and refined by a ‘celestial fire’ and recast 
in a heavenly mould: in the resurrection 
- the new metal will be restamped with the 

‘new image. Now, indeed, we carry in the 
, animal body the unmistakable copy of our 
earthborn original, but hereafter we shall 
bear in the spiritual body the indelible im- 
press and character of our divine archetype. 
More probably, however, the figure is taken 
from clothing, as in the bladed plant evolved 
from the naked grain ver. 37; in that case, 
the idea will be, We shall wear the image 
of the Godman, when we have put on im- 
mortality. 


qe shall bear.) Render, we must bear, 
or we are to bear: the best supported 
reading gopéocwpev need not be rendered 
let us bear, as Chrysostom, when all along 
nothing is hortatory, but all dogmatic and 
declaratory. St. Paul in these verses is deal- 
ing, not with ethics, but with physiology. If 
we read gopécwpev and render we are to 
bear, the sense is much the same as the sense 
of we shall bear, only the structure of the 
clause changes from a stated apodosis qe 
shall bear to a protasis with an apodosis 
not stated. 


50. flesh and blood] i.e. the psychical or 
animal organism of the present body. 


cannot inberit.| i.e. from its very constitu 
tion, is not in a position to do so. Read 
duvarat, not Svvayrar: for clearly flesh and 
blood represents one twofold idea, and there- 
fore requires a verb singular. 


doth inherit.] i.e. ever inherit: the timeless 
present of a constant truth. 


51. Bebold, I shew you a mystery; We shall 
not all sleep...) Rather, Behold (a word 
arresting attention), a mystery (divine se- 
cret revealed to me) do I tell you: not 
all of us shall fall asleep, all of us 
however shall be changed. The ren- 
dering of the A.V. is correct; only for but may 
be substituted yet or nevertheless or however. 

Not all denotes such as shall be alive in the 
body at the time of the rapture prior to the 
advent: see 1 Thess. iv. 15, 16. All of us 
shall be changed: all saints, whether alive or 
deceased, quick or dead, shall be transfigured. 
That the transfiguration will be instantaneous 
is shown from the context: that it will be 
complete is shown by the aorists. 

N.B. Objections of some commentators to 
the A.V. rendering of this text cannot be sus- 
tained. Meyer, for instance, states correctly 
the well-known distinction between ov was 
and mds ov, but he misapplies the rule: 
he fails to perceive that this law, true in all 
other texts, is in this exceptional passage ab- 
solutely overridden by a bigher law. In fact 
mavres ov here must be rendered precisely 
as if it were ov wavres: the structure of the 
sentence demands it : the presence or absence 
of pev makes no difference. This might be 
shewn in full, did space permit. 


52. for the trumpet shall sound.) In the 
Greek, ‘he, the trumpeter, shall trumpet.’ 

and we shall be changed.| i.e. into a state 
of incorruption: the full sense is: We, who 
shall not have put off the body, shall be 
changed not by putting it off but by putting 
on over it the immortal that shall absorb the 
mortal: see 2 Cor. v. 4 and notes. 


54. Death is swallowed up in victory.] 
Rather, was swallowed up unto victory. 
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57 But thanks be to God, which 
abe us the victory through our 
ord Jesus Christ. 
58 Therefore, my beloved breth- 
ren, be ye stedfast, unmoveable, al- 
ways abounding in the work of the 


Lord, forasmuch as ye know that 


have put on incorruption, and this 
mortal shall have put on immortality, 
then shall be brought to pass the say- 
ing that is written, Death is swal- 
: lowed up in victory. 
we * 55 #O death, where is thy sting? 
1 Or, Aci. O ‘grave, where is thy victory? 


56 The sting of death zs sin; and 
the strength of sin ¢s the law. 


your labour is not in vain in the 


Lord. 


The apostle transplants himself, as once or 
twice before in this chapter, to an eminence 
beyond the Parousia, and views therefrom 
the sudden absorption or abolition of death 
in fulfilment of a prophecy, which he adapts 
from Isaiah xxv. 8: see notes there. Unto 
victory, as the result of Death’s disappearance 
in the lake of fire. The final engulfment of 
the all-engulfing monster issues in victory. 


55. O grave.] Render, O Death. 


58. Therefore, my beloved.] After dogmatic 
declaration comes affectionate exhortation. 


Be ye stedfast, unmoveable.| Render, prove 
ye stedfast, unshifted, that is unre- 
moved from your moorings and fixedness of 
faith in the Article of the Resurrection: 
Gueraxivntot, not dxivnros. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on verses 3, 29. 


3. Christ died for our sins.| Of all the 
i sibel in the New Testament none 
been so controverted and misunder- 
stood as the preposition for (inép). The 
importance of a correct view of it must 
furnish a plea for this note: for it is not too 
much to say that numerous texts have been 
misinterpreted simply because of an erroneous 
notion which seems to prevail amongst 
modern commentators concerning this pre- 
position. The ancient Greek Fathers found 
no difficulty in it. The differences of 
moderns about it are due apparently to the 
fact that a kind of theological crust has been 
allowed to form around the pure and intrinsic 
meaning of the word. This time-hallowed 
accretion seems now to be stereotyped in the 
two senses in behalf of and instead of. 
Whereas the truth ts that neither of these is 
the essential sense of the preposition. To 
ascertain this radical meaning is most desir- 
able, if we wish to understand more tho- 
roughly other texts besides the one before us, 
such for example as ‘He was delivered for 
our offences and was raised again for (é:a) 
our justification.” What is this radical 
meaning? In the two well known texts, 
He died for our sins, i.e. ‘ with a view to their 
abolition’ and He died for us, i. e.‘ witha view 
to our redemption,’ what is that essential 
sense of for (imep) which is common to both 
the uses? It is this: the for properly means 
over, Latin super. In the New Testament 
it happens never to signify over in the sense of 
local or physical position, as when a man 
leans over a table or bends over a grave, 


but is always used in a moral or rational 
sense, as when a man talks another man over 
or thinks a matter over. In short, this pre- 
position denotes mental posture, the attitude 
of a spirit or mind bending over an idcal object 
either in tender solicitude or simply by way of 
contemplation and nothing more. Whether 
this attitude has relation to persons or to things, 
the context determines : the preposition itself 
is quite indifferent. 

This view will become clearer, if we explain 
the two cognate texts He died for us and He 
died for our sins by means of a familiar 
illustration. When a surgeon, for instance, 
is called in to attend a wounded soldier, he 
bends over the patient whom he examines in 
general, then over the wound which he 
examines in particular, before he proceeds to 
apply remedies. Not otherwise the divine 
Physician Himself, moving through the vast 
hospital of fallen creations, when He comes to 
the stricken Adam, stoops over him in 
deepest commiseration, stoops over the moral 
wound of universal sin, and proceeds to apply 
the remedy. Knowing that there is but one 
remedy and that an extreme one, no less 
than the sacrifice of His own life, He notwith- 
standing applies it, draining into his own 
suffering humanity the moral virus, apart 
from guilt, and healing death by death. 
Mors mortis morti mortem ni morte dedisset, 
mankind indeed were in the saddest case. See 
Athanasius de incarnatione Verbi, § 26-27. 

It should be remarked that whether the 
moral or spiritual attitude denoted by this 
word for is an attitude to be referred to the 
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Incarnate Son, or to God the Father as the 
first cause of man’s redemption, or to the 
Tripersonal Deity, is a question lying outside 
the preposition itself. 

It may be added that Meyer takes the 
correct view of this text in ver. 3, rendering 
it on account of our sins with a view to their 
expiation. But why did not Meyer take the 
same view of the same preposition in a clause 
of the same construction in this chapter, 
‘What shall they do who are baptized /for 
the dead’? Probably because in that text the 
for is connected with persons, in this with 
things. He failed to extricate his generally 
accurate mind from the deep-set groove of 
modern opinion that this preposition wép, 
associated with a personal genitive, must sig- 
nify in behalf of or instead of. This last 
idea Is not true. 

Chrysostom says well in Joco, ‘If Christ 
died on account of alien sin, it follows that 
He himself was unsinning, or more exactly 
unsinned (avapdptynros).’ The doctrine of 
vicarious satisfaction is to be inferred from 
other texts, not from this. Avri, not umep 
conveys this idea. 


29. what shall they do who are baptized 
for the dead?| It seems strange that such a 
variety of views should mark modern com- 
mentators on this controverted text. This 
variety may perhaps be traced in its source to 
a rooted opinion that the preposition for 
ee must mean ia behalf of or for the 

enefit of or in place of. ‘This opinion is not 
true: for the construction in this verse is 
precisely the same as in verse 3, and there is 
no more difficulty in this text than in that. 

Just as Christ died both for us and for our 
sins, 1.e. with a mind bent over us in order to 
our redemption or over our sins with an eye 
to their abolition, even so catechumens in 
baptism emerged from the hallowed streams 
with their thoughts busy about or intent 
upon the dead: not upon the dead, as so 
many particular persons (another modern 
view scarcely correct), but as a general class 
or category—distinct from the living on earth. 
This distinction of two categories is shewn 
by the generic articles oi and ray, the latter 
used for the first time before vexpay in this 
chapter and for the purpose of contrasting 
class with class, i.e. the plural object in one 
class the dead with the plural subject in one 
Class the baptized. The dead here means all 
the possible dead up to the Parousia con- 
templated as being raised in Him who is the 
Firstborn of “the church of the firstborn.” 
The risen Christ may be included in the 
category, and even the catechumens them- 
selves prospectively. 

As on this v. 29 moderns differ much from 
each other and still more from the ancients, 
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this critique may be allowed to proceed a 
little further. The controversy turns upon 
the preposition. According to modern com- 
mentators it means in behalf of and a little 
more ; according to the ancient it denotes «x 
behalf of and much more. Frequent in Greek 
both Attic and Hellenistic are uses of this pre- 
position denoting not only in behalfof but also 
on account of, with an interest in, concerning, 
with a view to or simply in relation to: the 
specific nature of the relation, lying outside 
the indifferent preposition, is always deter- 
mined either by the neighbouring context or 
(failing such context) by the familiar circum- 
stances of the case. For instance in the 
verse He died for our sins, with the outlying 
circumstance which alone explains this verse 
all Scripture rings again: without this broad 
sunshine from without, the text would be to a 
Pagan a dark problem. Even so in the 
clause baptized for the dead, \.e. with respect 
to them or with an eye upon them or (as in the 
Greek idiom) with the mind over them, what 
is the context of this clause, which without 
a context is a problem without a solution ? 
The whole chapter roars with the context, 
not to mention the familiar circumstance of 
the baptismal rite: both context and circum- 
stance together proclaim that the ulterior 
view of a neophyte’s mind bending over the 
long roll or class of the dead is their resur- 
rection. But to make certainty doubly 
certain and misconception simply impossible, 
in the very next vetse St. Paul in accents of 
thunder reiterates the same keynote: if ab- 
solutely not raised are dead men, why do 
persons actually receive baptism on their 
account ? 

The A.V. rendering for the dead, rightl 
understood, is good and may well be retailed: 
In defence of it, and in further illustration 
of the elastic and elliptic use of prepositions, 
the following remarks may be added. No- 
thing is more common in our own language 
whether written or spoken, than the elliptical 
use of the preposition for. In fact, in what 
way St. Paul in our text writes, in the same 
way we daily talk. One instance of this may 
be cited. The writer of this note remembers, 
many years azo some time between the death 
of the Duke of Wellington and his public 
funeral how by chance he heard a lady, 
pointing to some crape lying on a table near 
her, say ‘‘ This will be of use for the Duke of 
Wellington.” Immediately came to his mind 
this text ‘ What shall persons do who are 
baptized for the dead’ as parallel in structure 
to the sentence uttered. For the sentence 
expanded in full signified, This crape will be 
of use for me to wear on the day of the 
funeral of the Duke of Wellington. The /or 
here denoted in relation to, and the several 
links of the relation between the crape and 
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the Duke were on the instant mentally 
supplied from the well-known circumstances 
of the case. The context of the remark was 
familiar. The remark itself may be fairly ren- 
dered in Greek ypnoiua rair’ dy ety Urep rod 
dvaxros: see Xen. Cyr. 6, 2, 34. 

But a passage from Shakspeare will serve 
still better to illustrate this use of for and to 
elucidate our text. Macbeth, act iv. sc. 3. 
‘They all were struck for thee.’ Who could 
tell the meaning of this sentence without the 
context? With a suitable context for thee 
might signify in thy stead or in thy bebalf— 
with a view to saving thy life: but the actual 
context shews that the words do mean in full 
with aview to thy chastisement—to make thee 
smart for thy sins, Macduff. The application 
of this elliptical use of for to our English text 
is obvious. 

Unquestionably the right view of this con- 
troverted passage is that of the Greek 
Fathers, Chrysostom, Theophylact, Theodoret 
and others. In reading their comments it is 
quite clear that they found no more difficulty 
in St. Paul’s elliptical use of the Greek imép 
than we do in Shakspeare’s elliptical use of 
the English for. They did not hesitate in 
their homilies to expound that the phrase for 
the dead meant with an interest in the resur- 
rection of the dead or that for by itself meant 
even so much as in expectation of the resurrece 
tion. A sample of this from Theophylact, 
rt rowjcovow anarnOevres; ri d€ GAws xal 
Barrifovrat avOpena imép avacracews, Tou- 
réoriww emt mpogdoxia dvacracews, €i vexpot 
ovx éyeipovra:; In other words, they, in 
preaching to the audiences of their own 
day, inserted in this text that illuminative 
context, which to a Corinthian congregation, 
hearing this 15th chapter read aloud through- 
out, might be well omitted and was omitted 
by St. Paul. For in simple speech all unneces- 
sary contexts are omitted in order to save 
time. Hence the phrase the e//iptical use of a 
preposition. 

But notwithstanding the obvious correct- 
ness of the one patristic interpretation the 
modern counter-view seems to be gaining 
ground. Against this view, mischievous as 
well as erroneous, a few words must be said. 
It seems, as before stated, to have sprung 
from contracted notions of the elastic imép. 
To such lengths has this prepositional error 
led recent commentators that actually they 
seem to see lurking in the folds of this text, 
which their own perplexities have made a 
mazy labyrinth (see iz /oco Alford’s note of 


bewilderment and Stanley’s prodigious in- 
ferences), a veritable Minotaur in the shape 
of vicarious baptism. Nowhere in all the 
contexts of this verse (and there are three) 
nor in the text itself is there the shadow of a 
peg on which to hang this monstrous super- 
stition. If ‘monstrous’ should appear to 
any one a strong epithet, let him peruse 
homily 40 of Chrysostom, who seems to 
have moved his audience to loud laughter b 
drawing a ludicrous picture of this profane 
custom. After assigning its origin to Satan, 
who delights in caricatures of holy rites, the 
sheep proceeds to shew that vicartous 
aptism in its legitimate issues must lead to 
something like sa/wation by proxy. Now if 
such a superstition, even in the germ, had 
appeared in Corinth before the date of this 
epistle, would not St. Paul have come down 
upon it with all his thunder? Would he not 
have devoted a whole chapter to its extinc- 
tion? A chapter commencing with a quiet 
statement in the usual way (see ch. v. 1), 
I bear or st is reported that some among you 
receive baptism more than once—Sevrepov xat 
Tpirov Kat reraprov—and that for dead 
persons—imép vexpov without the ray and 
perhaps with a rivav to balance the rivés 
and to contrast living persons with dead 
persons, just as the whole category of cate- 
chumens is contrasted with the whcle class of 
the dead by the oi and the rép in the text. 
This calm commencement would have been 
followed by keen argument and keener in- 
vective. For if in ch. vi. the Apostle lashed 
his converts with cutting sarcasms for pre- 
suming to litigate before heathen tribunals, 
certainly he would have chastised them ten- 
fold for harbouring in their midst the rank 
heresy of the one holy baptism repeated: let 
alone its being repeated vicariously for the 
benefit (as Meyer says, misunderstanding the 
tmép) of believers who bad died unbaptized ! 
The truth of the matter is, that this 
famous text was afterwards singled out by 
heresiarchs and made the basis of vicarious 
baptism and its mischievous sequels. The 
wicked Marcion (see Chrysostom, Hom. 40) 
boldly divorced it. from its contexts and by 
wilful misrepresentation (maparoinois) made 
his credulous hearers believe that tep in this 
passage meant over in a local sense: and 
so it does sometimes with suitable context, 
but not in this passage nor elsewhere in the 
Greek Testament. But what cared Marcion 
for that? Marcion had a heresy to found, 
and he founded it on this text. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


a He exhorteth them to relieve the want of the 
brethren at Ferusalem. 10 Commendeth 
Timothy, 13 and after friendly admonitions, 
16 shutteth up his cpistle with divers saluta- 
tons. 


OW concerning the collection 

for the saints, as I have given 

order to the churches of Galatia, even 
so do ye. 

2 Upon the first day of the week 
let every one of you lay by him tn 
store, as God hath prospered him, 
that there be no gatherings when I 
come. 

3, And when I come, whomsoever 
ye shal] approve by your letters, them 


CuHap. XVI. Summary: directions about 
the collection and transmission of alms for 
the poor saints in Jerusalem: after which 
come salutations, autograph, benediction. 


1. as I bave given order to the churches.] 
Render, just as I made arrangement 
for the churches. ‘The time and occa- 
sion are not known. Bengel, referring to 
2 Cor. 1x. 2 and Rom. xv. 26, aptly remarks, 
‘St. Paul holds up as an example to the 
Corinthians the Galatians, to the Macedo- 
nians the Corinthians, to the Romans the 
Macedonians: great is the force of example.’ 
See Rom. xv. 26. 


2. let every one of you lay by him in store, 
as God hath prospered him, that there be no 
gatherings when I come.) Rather, storing 
up whatever he may prosper in, that 
when I come no gatherings may then 
take place: for then will be the time, not 
for collecting, but for producing the sum of 
what has been week by week hoarded at home 
from profits in trade. 


3. And when I come, whomsoever ye shall 
approve by your letters.| Place comma after 
approve and render when I arrive, whom- 
soever ye may approve, these with 
letters (credential) will I send to carry 
home your bounty unto Jerusalem; if, 
however, it should be worth while 
that I too make the journey, with me 
shall they journey. Emphasis on me. 
The givers of the sum are to choose the 
bearers of it; St. Paul is to be the sender, 
being God's apostle and steward: he is to 
furnish the bearers with letters commendatory 
to leading saints in Jerusalem. If however 
the greatness of the collection or the dignity 
of the occasion should require it, instead of 
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[v. r—8. 


will I send to bring your ‘liberality ' Sr «¥%. 


unto Jerusalem. 

4 And if it be meet that I go also, 

they shall go with me. 

Now I will come unto you, 
when I shall pass through Mace. 
donia: for I do pass through Mace- 
donia. 

6 And it may be that I will abide, 
yea, and winter with you, that ye 
may bring me on my journey whither- 
soever I go. 

7 For I will not see you now by 
the way; but I trust to tarry a while 
with you, if the Lord permit, 

8 But I will tarry at Ephesus 


until Pentecost. 


writing letters of credit, he will travel in 
person: the bearers of the bounty shall be 
the Apostle’s escort from Corinth to Jeru- 
salem. Quiet assertion of apostolic dignity : 
justa astimatio sui non est superbia: Bengel. 


5,6. Now Iwill come unto you, do°c.) Render 
these verses, Now I shall come to see 
you, when I have passed through Ma- 
cedonia; for through Macedonia do 
I pass (without halting), but with you 
(you emphatic), I shall perhaps make a 
stay, or shall even winter, that you 
(you emphatic) may esoort me wherever 
I may journey. St. Paul here announces 
a change in his plan of route: he had 
intended to pass fram Ephesus across the 
/€gaean to Corinth, from Corinth into Mace- 
donia, and from Macedonia back azain to 
Corinth, so as to pay a double visit to his 
Corinthian converts: he now prefers a single 
visit to the double. See 2 Cor. i. 15, 16. 
Shall winter: this intention he executed: he 
spent three winter months in Achaia: Acts 
XX. 3. 


7. For I will not see you now by the way, 
but I trust to tarry a while with you, tf the 
Lord permit.] Connect with the foregoing 
verse and render: When I have traversed 
Macedonia, I[ shall perhaps make a stay or 
even spend the winter with you: for I do 
not intend to see you just in passing: 
for I hope to stay on some time with 
you, if the Lerd permit. 

To sce you here means ‘to catch a sight of 
you:’ aorist tense: emphasis on you: this is 
the third emphasis of delicate or affectionate 
preference on the word you in vv. 6 and 7. 

just in passing.| The word just (dprt) is 
timeless in itself: it serves to make precise 


Vv. 9—17.] 


g For a great door and effectual is 
opened unto me, and there are many 
adversaries. 

10 Now if Timotheus come, see 
that he’ may be with you without 
fear: for he worketh the work of the 
Lord, as I also do. 

1r Let no man therefore despise 
him: but conduct him forth in peace, 
that he may come unto me; for I 
look for him with the brethren. 

12 As touching our brother Apol- 
los, I greatly. desired him to come 
unto you with the brethren ; but his 
will was not at all to come at this 
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time ; but he will come when he shall 
have convenient time. 

13 Watch ye, stand fast in the 
faith, quit you like men, be strong. 

14 Let all your things be done 
with charity. 

15 I beseech you, brethren, (ye 
know the house of Stephanas, that it 
is the firstfruits of Achaia, and that 
they have addicted themselves to the 
ministry of the saints, ) 

16 That ye submit yourselves unto 
such, and to every one that helpeth 
with us, and laboureth. 

17 I am glad of the coming of 


any time, past, present, future, with which it 
happens to be in company : compare Aristoph. 
Gort vuvi, just now. ‘This is better than the 
ordinary interpretation ‘ For I am not willing 
this time to see you in passing.’ 

8, 9. But I will tarry at Ephesus, ds'c.] 
Render, I shall stay on (emer) in Ephe- 
sus until Pentecost, for a door stands 
open to me great and busy or full of 
employment. 


door] 1.e. opportunity. Many adversaries, 
including the brutes in human shape, xv. 32: 
see Acts xix. 


10. Now if Timotheus come, see that be may 
be with you without fear.| Omit the may and 
render, Now if Timotheus should come, 
see that without fear he appear be 
fore you. Appear before you in assembly : 
for the phrase see ch. ii. 3 and notes: the 
view taken there of this phrase is here 
confirmed. Without fear: we should not 
from this infer, as some do, that Timothy 
was timid and bashful, but rather that the 
Corinthians were tumid and boastful: in 
fact, they were so ‘ puffed up’ (gvatotc.1, 
to be inflated occurs six or seven times in 
this Epistle) that to encounter their arro- 
gance uired no common courage: even 
St. Paul, fresh from Athens, ‘appeared before 
them in fear and in much trembling,’ ii. 3. 


11. with the brethren.) i.e. Erastus and 
some others: see Acts xix. 22. 


12, As touching our brother Apollos, I greatly 
desired him to come unto you with the brethren, 
but bis will was not at all to come at this 
time.| Render, conoerning the brother 
Apollos, often did I advise him that 
he come to visit you in company with 
the brethren, and positively there 
was no will that he should come now, 
but come he will whenever he shall 
find time or a convenient time. 


with the brethren.| Who werethese? The 
Corinthian Christians who journeyed from 
Ephesus to Corinth with this Epistle? Or 
fellow travellers with Timothy and Erastus ? 
Not known: historical data are lacking. 

there was not a will that he should 
come.| In whom there was no will, is not 
specified: Theophylact and others explain ‘ it 
was not God’s will:’ this is more correct 
than to refer the will to Apollos, for if St. 
Paul had meant this, he would probably have 
written ovx nOéAncev eAOeiv. 

N.B. The word greatly of the A. V. should 
be rendered often (wodAa): this the aorist 
tense demands, let alone other reasons. 


13, 14. Watch ye.) Rather, Be ye wake- 
ful. Of these two verses the several clauses 
are levelled against existing evils in the church 
of Corinth: against the drowsy infection of 
bad example (xv. 33), against the clamour of 
no-resurrection, against effeminacy and profli- 
gacy, against factiousness and party-spirit. 
The imagery 1s military; be ye wakeful, 
lest Satan’s crafty assaults in the guise of evil 
companionship surprise you napping at your 
post: stand fast in the faith maintaining 
firm foothold in the outwork of the Resur- 
rection: quit ye like men, be hardy re- 
pulsing all sallies of sensuality: let all your 
doings proceed in charity and move on 
the lines of love—a sure safeguard against 
internal divisions and ambitious rivalries. 


15. the firstfruits.] i.e. unto Christ: see 
Rom. xvi. 5: the household of Stephanas 
was the first family of converts in Achaia. 


16. That ye submit yourselves unto such.] 
Render that ye also: that ye likewise, in 
recognition of their primacy in the faith, sub- 
mit or defer to men of this high stamp and 
holy mark. 


17. for that which was lacking on your 
part they bave supplied.| Rather perhaps, 
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Stephanas and Fortunatus and Achai- 
cus: for that which was lacking on 
your part they have supplied. 

18 For they have refreshed my 
spirit and your's: therefore acknow- 
ledge ye them that are such. 

1g The churches of Asia salute 
you. Aquila and Priscilla salute you 
much in the Lord, with the church 
that is in their house. 

20 All the brethren greet you. 
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[v. 18—24. 


Greet ye one another with an holy 
kiss. 

21 The salutation of me Paul with 
mine own hand. 

22 If any man love not the Lord 
Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema 
Maran-atha. 

23 The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ de with you. 

24 My love be with you all in 
Christ Jesus. Amen. 


your vacancy or deficiency they by 
their presence filled up:] i.e. their 
arrival filled up the void created by your 
absence. Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achai- 
cus were delegates from Corinth, bearing to 
St. Paul the letter of the Corinthian church. 


18. For they have refreshed.| Omit have: 
the time of their arrival was the time of 
refreshing. 

19. The churches of Asia.| ‘The churches on 
the western coastlands of Asia Minor, where 
Ephesus also lay. 

Salute you much.) Rather, greet you 
many greetings: on Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, see Acts xvilil. 2: they had removed from 
Corinth to Ephesus. 

20. All the brethren] i.e. of the Ephesian 
church. 


qith an boly kiss.) See Rom. xvi. 16 and 
notes. 

21, 22. Endorsement of the Epistle’s con- 
tents by the Apostle’s autograph. St. Paul 
now takes the place of his amanuensis and 
himself sums up, like a judge, with a terrible 
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Love, which comprises charity, is personal 
affection grounded on moral esteem, and in 
the nature of things reaches to comparatively 
few objects and those personally known to 
him who loves. Charity is goodwill, expressed 
in good deeds when possible, to others, 
whether friends or strangers. Thus love and 
charity are the same in kind, differing in 
degree: the one is intensive, the other exten- 
sive and diffusive. Charity is even universal 
in its reach. A Christian should be in charity 
with all men, ie. should wish well to all: 
Jove to all, in the sense of personal affection, 
he is not as yet in a position to entertain. 
Amor, rdOos; caritas, 700s: Quinctilian. The 
principle may be intensified into passion. It 
1sthis principle or ethical attitude of humanity, 
of brotherhood, of readiness to help, of gentle- 
ness, forbearance, courtesy, which St. Paul 
describes in ch. xiil. and viii. 1: and in texts 
like these, where aydmn occurs alone, without 


brevity. Apostolic judgment takes the form 
of a solemn statement: no imprecation in It: 
‘if any one does ot love the Lord, let him 
be devoted to destruction ;’ not ‘ say he be 
anathema,’ but ‘ /et him be:’ there is no help 
for him; maranatha, ‘the Lord cometh.’ 
Compare Rev. xxii. ro, 11: “the time is at 
hand: he that is unjust, /et him be unjust still, 
and he which is filthy, /e¢ him be filthy still.” 
This sentence is a stern epitome of the 
whole epistle: ‘if any one by profligacy, by 
contentiousness, by covetousness, by idolatry, 
by arrogance, by heresy, evinces an utter lack 
of love to the Lord Jesus, he must abide the 
consequences of his moral status: there is no 
outlook in the future for such a man, but 
the perdition from the presence of the Lord 
at His coming. Maranatha, an Aramaic 
expression, denoting ‘ our Lord is come.’ 


If any man love not should be rendered if 
any one does not love, with emphasis on 
the not: for the negative does not coalesce with 
the verb, as some maintain, but sharply marks 
off from the class of faithful Christians all 
who are not faithful. 


on aydry in Chap. XIII. 


a defining context, it is better rendered by 
charity, as giving the true idea. But in texts 
where aydrn has a defining context, such as 
the love of God or love of (Christian) brethren, 
let it be rendered by /ove, because here the 
context gives a special determination to the 
nature of the love (otherwise vague) and 
condenses it within hallowed limits. It is 
linguistically correct that the same Greek 
word be rendered sometimes charity, some- 
times /ove. This variation is common: comp. 
cowevia, fellowship or contribution according 
to circumstances. Moreover caritas of the 
Latin versions is a word consecrated by long 
use in the Church: see Collect for Quin- 
guagesima. The objection that charity has 
of late years become narrowed into a/ms- 
giving, can hardly be sustained: poor people 
In general seem to know better, and where 
they do not, they can be taught. 


SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


L—THE CIRCUMSTANCES UNDER WHICH 
THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS WAS WRITTEN. 


HE exact circumstances under which 

the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 

was written are but imperfectly known 

from direct historical evidence, and have 

to be traced by inferences from which 

some uncertainty is inseparable. The 

chief points which furnish a clue to the 

position of the author and his readers 
are the following :— 


i St. Paul’s Second Visit to Corinth. 


The fact of this visit, which was 
made after that on which he founded 
the Church, but before writing the 
two Canonical Epistles, 1s proved by 
2 Cor. ii I, XiL 14, 21, Xi. 1, 
2, as is now generally admitted, and 
these passages also shew that it was 
a visit of grief and humiliation to him- 
self, We are not without indications 
of the reason why it was so. There 
were several evils in the Corinthian 
Church which caused him grave uneasi- 
ness. One was the sectarian divisions 
treated in 1 Cor. 1. ro—iv. 21; but this 
passage contains no trace of such grief 
as was occasioned by this visit. On the 
contrary, in the midst of his counsels 
on party spirit, he says:—‘“ I write not 
these things to shame you, but, as my 
beloved sons, I warn you” (1 Cor. iv. 
14). Another was the wicked machina- 
tions of the Judaizers treated in 2 Cor. 
x. I—xll. 18; but this passage shows 
that he regarded them, not with grief, 
but indignation. ‘To suppose that per- 
sonal defamation or impeachment of 
his Apostolic office by these men, or 
any ringleader amongst them, could 
grieve and humiliate him when present, 
and when absent cause him affliction, 
anguish, and tears, seems a radical mis- 


understanding of his great character. 
The most glaring evil in Corinth was 
heathen immorality within the Church; 
and there is always a reference to this 
when he speaks of grief in the Second 
Epistle. In 2 Cor. il. 3, 4, 5, he passes 
at once from the letter, which he wrote 
with such extreme distress, to the case 
of the flagrant offender against purity ; 
and in 2 Cor. vil., especially in ver. 13, 
there is the same connection. Indeed, 
in 2 Cor. xiil. 21, 22, where the second 
visit is alluded to, he says that he dreads 
a repetition of Aumiliation on his forth- 
coming third visit, and that he may have 
to mourn over those who had previously 
sinned by extravagant licentiousness ; 
thus showing that the besetting vice of 
Corinth had occasioned the pain of the 
second visit, and suggesting a presump- 
tion that it had occasioned the visit it- 
self. His grief had not come upon him 
unexpectedly when he was at Corinth 
about other matters, for he had gone 
thither ia grief (2 Cor. 1. 1). He had 
received intelligence of the immorality, 
and, either on a summons or of his own 
accord, he went to check it. There are 
one or two hints which supply a fair 
general idea of what occurred. He 
gave the offenders an opportunity of 
repentance (xii. 22); he spared (xii. 1), 
but announced that he would not do so 
when he came again. Instead of sharp 
discipline, he contented himself with a 
menace. There were good grounds for 
the milder course. He found the plague 
widely spread, and the fact that certain 
persons maintained an antinomian theory 
with regard to sensuality was in itself suf- 
ficient to grieve the founder of this highly- 
gifted Church, and even to damp his 
energies. But the embarrassment was 
complicated, for his Jewish and Judaizing 
adversaries were standing by, and, no 
doubt, sneering at what they deemed the 
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natural fruits of his universal and spiritual 
Gospel, which, in a certain sense, profes- 
sedly set aside the restrictions of the Law. 
They watched contemptuously for his 
measures of correction, but at the same 
time desired nothing more ardently than 
that he should resort to them, because 
this was the surest method of hopelessly 
embroiling himself with the heathen be- 
lievers. See 2 Cor. i. 11 and note. 
He would have played into their hands, 
had he used severities; and when, in 
this dilemma, he confined himself to a 
threat, the baffled Judaizers would de- 
ride, the libertines would think that they 
had carried the day, and both would 
ascribe his conduct to pusillanimity and 
fear. To this he must submit, because 
he could not wisely pursue any other 
course ; but it was Aumiliation. All this 
is strongly corroborated by 2 Cor. x. ro. 
His opponents said that “ his bodily pre- 
sence was weak, and his word quite set- 
at-nought.” This contumelious criticism 
must have arisen out of his second visit, 
for that anything which took place on 
his first should have elicited it is out of 
the question. Its purport is that he had 
not shewn the strength requisite to deal 
vigorously with the moral disorders, and 
that his threat remained a dead letter. 
One is tempted to think that he may, 
at the very crisis of this visit, have been 
prostrated by suffering from that “stake 
for the flesh ” which he commends the 
Galatians for not “setting at nought” 
when they witnessed its effects upon him 
(Gal. iv. 13, 14). This idea might seem 
countenanced by xi. 4, where see note, 
and by the expression, ‘‘ lest God should 
humble me” (2 Cor. xii. 21), when taken 
in connection with, “ there was grven me 
a stake for the flesh” (2 Cor. xii. 7). It 
would account pointedly for the humi- 
liation, would harmonize with the phrase 
“bodily presence,” and make it com- 
prehensible that he might actually lack 
the force necessary for dealing adequately 
with the circumstances before him. But 
see note on the stake for the flesh at 
end of chap. xii. However this may be, 
the visit failed to attain its object, for 
there is abundant proof in both Epistles 
that heathen dissoluteness increased, in- 
stead of diminishing. 
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Another particular which confirms the 
above view of this second visit-is what 
we hear of a letter, no longer extant, but 
written previously to the First Epistle. 
The opinion that 1 Cor. v. 9, where this 
letter is mentioned, refers to the First 
Canonical Epistle, although counten- 
anced by the Greek Fathers, does not 
bear the test of strict examination. 
All that we know of the contents of 
this letter is, that it counselled renun- 
ciation of social intercourse with those 
who, professing to be believers, led 
unchaste lives. The identity of this 
topic with the cause of the visit points 
to a connection between the visit and 
the letter, and irresistibly suggests the 
impression that the Apostle tried, in 
a letter supplementary to the visit, to 
give his warnings that efficacy which the 
so-called weakness of his bodily presence 
had impaired when he delivered them 
In person. This connection is again 
strongly corroborated by 2 Cor. x. 10; 
for in that passage, as the words “his 
bodily presence is weak” refer to his 
bearing on his second visit, so the words 
‘“‘his letters are weighty and powerful” 
undoubtedly refer in part to this lost 
tetter. The plural number alone im- 
plies that his Corinthian enemies were: 
acquainted with more of his Jeffers than 
the First Canonical Epistle. 

It has been fairly asked why, as there 
is an allusion to the missing letter in the 
First Epistle, there is none to the second 
visit. The answer is, that there zs an 
allusion to it; for it is said in 1 Cor. iv. 
8, “ But, as though I were not coming 
to you, some got puffed up.” This 
refers to some past occasion, not further 
defined, on which the persons meant 
grew elated, the rendering of the A.V., 
“‘ ave puffed up,” being incorrect. This 
elation is exactly what his enemies and 
the worst of the moral offenders would 
feel at or after the exhibition of the 
weakness of his bodily presence. Nor is 
there anything else to account for it, or 
for the confidence that he would not ap- 
pear in Corinth again, except the discom- 
fiture which he seemed to have suffered 
onthat occasion. To this must be added 
that the lost letter having intervened 
between the second visit and the First 
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Epistle, it was in that letter, and not in 
the First Epistle, that allusions to the 
second visit would naturally occur. It 
has, indeed, been supposed that there 
are other allusions to the visit in the 
First Epistle, but they are doubtful. 

Amongst other things which the above 
considerations help to make clear is the 
fact that one of the sorest points in the 
disturbed relation between the Apostle 
and his Corinthian converts was the 
growth of unchaste practices in the 
Church. 

As to the date at which the second 
visit was made and this lost letter written, 
all the indications, carefully investigated, 
point decidedly to the period of St. Paul’s 
three years’ residence in Ephesus : a view 
which does not involve any difficulty, 
when the length of his stay there, and 
the facilities of communication between 
Ephesus and Corinth are taken into 
account. 


ii, Plans for 2 Third Visit. 


When present at Corinth for the se- 
cond time, the Apostle said that he 
would come again (2 Cor. xiii. 2) ; and 
it was indeed a necessity for him to re- 
turn, unless he meant to abandon his 
own cause and that of the Gospel. But 
his purpose was also declared by letter ; 
for in 2 Cor. i. 13, where he repels the 
charge of deliberate equivocation with 
regard to this promised visit, he says: 
‘““we wrife none other things except 
what ye read.” It was then in the miss- 
ing letter that he gave the first wntten 
notice of this third visit. It could not 
have been in the First Canonical Epistle, 
for the plan of his journey there stated 
is not the one first entertained. The 
first plan is reproduced in 2 Cor. 1. 15, 
16, in order to show what he had origi- 
nally intended, and that he had been as 
honest in his first scheme as he had 
been in the alteration of it. The differ- 
ence between the two projects is simple. 
According to the first, he had designed to 
cross the Atgean from Asia Minor, to 
make a very brief stay at Connth on his 
way to Macedonia, to return again from 
Macedonia to Corinth, so that the Church 
might have the benefit of a second visit 
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on one and the same journey in Greece 
(i. 15), and finally he desired to have 
a Corinthian escort to Jerusalem, pre- 
ferring it to an escort from any other 
Church. Note the personal pronoun in 
aq’ tyov and its position in i. 16, and 
compare 1 Cor. xvi. 6. According to 
the second project the first of the two 
visits was omitted. He now intended 
to go to Macedonia first, and then pass 
on to Corinth, where he would, to use 
his own expressions, “ perhaps,” and “ if 
the Lord should permit,” remain some 
time, or even winter with them, as a 
compensation (dé) for the loss of the 
first visit. He had, apparently, also re- 
solved to adjourn for a while the time ot 
his starting for Greece, and he speaks 
doubtfully about his going to Jerusalem 
(1 Cor. xvi 5, 8). Even these modifi- 
cations betray a misgiving as to the 
conduct of the Church. The uncer- 
tainty about his going to Jerusalem 
arises from a doubt whether a sufficient 
sum would be raised to make it worth 
his while to accompany it (xvi. 4); and, 
although he assigns a good reason for 
protracting his stay at Ephesus, he says 
plainly that he has no inclination now 
to see his readers in passing (xvi. 7). 
In fact, the motives to which he after- 
wards ascribes his delay in coming, a 
desire to spare them, and a determina- 
tion for his own sake not to come to 
them again in grief (2 Cor. i. 23, ii. 23), 
had already begun to operate. We know 
from the context in which these motives 
are mentioned that they had reference 
to the immoralities in the Church (ii. 
5, 6), and just before he announced his 
change of plan he had not only told the 
Corinthians that they were notorious in 
this respect, but he had passed sentence 
upon one scandalous transgressor (1 Cor. 
v. 1-5). His reason for abandoning his 
first visit, therefore, is quite apparent, 
and we see again how this terrible 
heathen impurity within the Church was 
the main cause of alienation. Never- 
theless, he still says positively that he 
will go to them, and that he may per- 
haps winter with them. 

St. Paul himself gives us no more in- 
formation about his intentions as to his 
third journey than is contained in the 
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clear statement of histwo plans. But we 
meet, in 2 Cor. i, 12-18, some striking 
charges brought against him on the 
subject. ‘‘He had shewn levity; he 
had written what he did not mean; he 
had formed his plans with carnal cun- 
ning ; he had written with regard to his 
coming a ‘yes’ anda ‘no.’” In other 
words, he had made a positive affirma- 
tion that he would come, behind which 
lurked as positive an Intention not to 
come, if he should find it inconvenient. 
These charges were most false, but they 
were not sheer imaginations. They hada 
sufficient semblance of a foundation in 
facts to induce him to refute them care- 
fully, which he would never have done, 
had they not obtained circulation and 
some credence amongst his own adhe- 
rents. Yet neither the difference be- 
tween his two projects, nor anything else 
found in the First and Second Epistles 
furnishes ground for such imputations. 
He nowhere makes two statements about 
his visit so contradictory to one another 
asa “no” to a “yes.” This points to 
the inference that 1 Cor. xvi. 5-8, was 
not his last word about this visit, but 
that he sent some further intimation 
which did actually seem to stand to his 
antecedent statements in the relation of 
a “no” toa “yes.” If he did so, it was 
a written and not oral communication, 
for it was the equivocation of his /effers 
that was imputed to him (2 Cor. i. 23). 
This gives rise to the important ques- 
tion whether there did not intervene be- 
tween the First and Second Epistles 
another letter which is no longer extant. 
The argument is not to be lightly put 
aside. When present, he had said he 
would come. He had repeated this in 
the lost letter, and even promised two 
visits. He had again written in the First 
Epistle that he would certainly come. 
Where is the written “no” to this three- 
fold “yes”? It is not found. On the 
other hand affairs at Corinth were so 
bad, especially in one particular, that 
they might well induce him to write and 
say that his coming now depended en- 
tirely upon improvement. If the inter- 
pretation of ‘‘I wrote this very thing,” 
given in the note on ii. 3, be correct, we 
have an actual mention of the letter 
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which contained the missing “no.” 
What good reason he had for writing it 
may in some measure appear in con- 
sidering the next point. 


il, The Mission of Timothy. 


We learn from Acts xix. 21-22 that, 
when St. Paul had resolved at Ephesus 
to go to Jerusalem after having ‘‘ passed 
through Afacedonia and Achaia,” he sent 
Timothy (and Erastus) to Macedonia. 
In exact accordance with this. we see 
from the First Epistle that, having 
changed his first plan and resolved to 
go to Macedonia before going to Corinth 
(xvi. 5), he despatched Timothy to Co- 
rinth (iv. 17), ¢.¢ by way of Macedonia, 
Timothy started therefore very nearly at 
the time when the First Epistle was 
written. He could not have been the 
bearer of it, because, in that case, the 
Apostle would scarcely have said: ‘‘ it 
Timothy come” (xvi. 10). He was in- 
tended apparently to arrive shortly after 
the Epistle, when the Corinthians were 
considering its contents, with the general 
purport of which it may be presumed 
that Timothy was acquainted. His com- 
mission was (xz Cor. iv. 17) to support 
the statements and directions of the 
Epistle: to see, as far as possible, that 
they should be adopted and acted upon, 
and, if any opposition should arise, he 
was to point out that the letter contained 
no doctrine, counsel, or sentence, at 
variance with the Apostle’s wavs and 
teaching “in every Church.” St. Paul 
gives him a special recommendation 
(x Cor. iv. 173; xvi. 10), although he 
was well known to the Corinthians, 
having been a coadjutor in founding the 
Church, He had misgivings about 
Timothy’s success, and thought it pos- 
sible he might be treated with contempt: 
‘Let no man therefore set him at 
nought” (xvi. 11). He even appre- 
hended some personal msk: “See that 
he be with you without fear” (xvi. 10). 
He awaited the issue with anxious ex- 
pectation : “ conduct him forth in peace, 
that he may come unto me; for I look 
for him with the brethren.” He had 
appealed to Apollos, and ‘“ exhorted 
him much” to share Timothy's task, but 
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Apollos absolutely declined (1 Cor. xvi. 
12). All this proves that the mission 
was a very important one, that St. Paul 
and his colleagues thought the situation 
at Connth very cnitical, and apprehended 
some outbreak. Now, when the Second 
Epistle was written, Timothy had not 
only returned to the Apostle, but is 
joined with him in the salutation (2 
Cor. i. 1). Yet the letter contains zo 
mention of his visit to Corinth, or its 
results, of his reception and treatment, 
or of his other experiences. No item 
of cew intelligence can be distinctly 
traced to him, although in some parts of 
the Second Epistle the Apostle certainly 
may be proceeding upon information 
brought by Timothy. Still the chief 
news comes through Titus, whose recep- 
tion and experiences are mentioned. In 
explanation some say that Timothy had 
reached and left Corinth before the First 
Epistle was delivered, a conjecture most 
unlikely in itself, and put out of the 
question by the intimate connection of 
his mission with the Epistle. Others 
say he never arrived at Corinth, either 
having given up the enterprise, or be- 
cause something occurred which made 
it impossible for. him to proceed. Yet 
it is to the last degree improbable that 
he should have taken upon himself to 
abandon such a commission, and, had any 
insuperable obstacle stopped him, some 
explanation of his failure must have been 
given. If the Apostle himself caused 
great discontent and incurred disrepute 
for delaying a promised visit, his emissary 
could not have omitted a visit, also pro- 
mised, without an account being rendered 
of so unhappy a circumstance. But no 
such explanation is found, and the conclu- 
sion remains all but certain that Timothy 
had gone to Corinth, had seen what wel- 
come the First Epistle met with, and 
had brought back his report to St. Paul. 
Yet it is patent that the mission had in 
some way miscarried, and this is im- 
plied in every explanation of it as yet 
offered. When the silence of the Second 
Epistle about its results is taken in con- 
nection with the mission and subsequent 
tidings of Titus (2 Cor. vii.), the most 
natural solution certainly is that the First 
Epistle had not been well received, and 
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that the Church, having declined to 
comply with one or more of its injunc- 
tions, Timothy had immediately gone 
back to the Apostle to report his ill- 
success. If we ask upon what matter 
opposition was most likely to arise, the 
old rock of offence crops up, and the 
sentence upon the immoral offender at 
once suggests itself. The order that 
this sentence should be executed does 
not stand at all upon the same level with 
the other directions of the First Epstle. 
It was a strong blow dealt at the rooted 
habits of Corinthian life; it involved 
what was regarded as the ruin (2 Cor. 
vil, 2, épOcipapev) of one, about whom 
the Corinthians had been puffed up and 
had boasted (1 Cor. v. 2, 6), as though 
he had, by his lawless act, only asserted 
the natural liberty and rights of man 
against the narrow restrictions of the 
Gospel ; and it was the only point which 
demanded prompt and decisive action. 
St. Paul must have known that the party 
whose persistent sensuality had already 
occasioned him grief and humiliation, 
and over whom he is still afraid that he 
shall have to mourn, even when he 
writes the Second Epistle (2 Cor. xii. 
21), would not let his verdict pass un- 
resisted ; and hence arose his anxiety 
about Timothy. That there was #2 fact 
a strong resistance may be regarded as 
certain, because all that could be ob- 
tained even through the subsequent mis- 
sion of Titus was a punishment less than 
St. Paul had prescribed, as plainly ap- 
pears from 2 Cor. 11. 6. If, when the 
subject first came on for discussion, the 
opposition carried the day, and it was 
resolved that the judgment should not 
take effect, Timothy would have no 
other course than to rejoin the Apostle 
in Asia with that news. The Church 
would have failed to comply with the 
Christian obligation to purity, and would 
have set aside its founder's Apostolic 
authority. We can well understand how, 
in that case, grief and humiliation would 
become “affliction.” 


iv. The Mission of Titus. 


The intimations given us upon this 
subject are as follows. After the afflic- 
tion in Asia, the Apostle, proceeding 
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from Ephesus to Greece, when he came 
to Troas had “no rest in his spirit,” 
because he did not find Titus there on 
his way back from Corinth with tidings. 
His trouble was so great that he could 
not properly avail himself of a favourable 
opportunity of preaching the Gospel. 
His restlessness drove him on to Mace- 
donia, but his distress, accompanied by 
fears, remained unabated until Titus 
came with news which brought him not 
only consolation but great joy (2 Cor. 
vii. 7,13). Titus had been received at 
Corinth “ with fear and trembling” (vil. 
15), and e also derived from his visit 
consolation, refreshment of spirit, that is, 
relief after depression, and joy (2 Cor. 
vii. 7, 13). These were the immediate 
results of what he had seen and expe- 
rienced, and of the effects of a letter 
written by the Apostle. We find also 
that St. Paul had boasted of the Corin- 
thians to Titus (2 Cor. vii. 14). It 
appears then that Titus had not merely 
happened to be in Corinth on the arri- 
val of the second Epistle, engaged in the 
work of the collection or other business, 
but that he had been expressly des- 
patched, for the statements in 2 Cor. ii. 
12, 13 and vil. 5,6 shew that St. Paul 
had pre-arranged with him his return- 
route in order that, if he himself should 
quit Ephesus before Titus rejoined him, 
he might know on what track he should 
find his emissary, and obtain, at the 
earliest moment, the tidings for which he 
so painfully yearned. It is also clear 
that Titus’s mission was in closest con- 
nection with the Corinthian crisis, be- 
cause he shared the Apostle’s anxiety, 
otherwise he could not have derived 
consolation and refreshment from his 
visit. To suppose that 2 Cor. vii. 14, 
refers to some general boast made at 
some previous time is to leave it out of 
all relation to the context. It shews 
that St. Paul had desired Titus to go to 
Corinth on a discouraging enterprise, 
and that Titus had manifested the same 
reluctance, which had been insuperable 
in Apollos, but which had been over- 
come in Titus by the Apostle expressing 
to him a favourable opinion of the 
Corinthians. Now in the First Epistle 
there is not a trace of this feverish and 
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torturing anxiety about Corinthian af- 
fairs. It must have come on after that 
Epistle was penned and been caused by 
some new events. But it is fully ac- 
counted for by the failure above ascribed 
to Timothy, and it is not a ground- 
less inference that Titus had taken up 
Timothy’s mission in order to bring the 
Church, if possible, to a better mind, 
chiefly with regard to the sentence 
passed upon the immoral offender. This 
view is in remarkable agreement with 
the specific contents of 2 Cor. vil. 7, 11, 
which it is otherwise very difficult to 
explain. It makes it intelligible that 
Titus should have gone forth much de- 
pressed, although the Apostle had, in 
spite of his own distress, encouraged him 
with some hopeful commendation of the 
Corinthian Church. But Titus would 
certainly, if this be the true view of his 
mission, be armed with another letter. 
from the Apostle, which could not fail to 
be written in severe terms and in much 
tribulation, It would be unreasonable 
to suppose that Titus, who was not so in- 
fluential a person as Timothy in Corinth, 
could have produced the desired effect 
by his mere presence, while the Apostle 
remained mute and at a distance. It 
would be this letter and not the First 
Epistle which wrought the extraordinary 
revolution of feeling descnbed in 2 Cor. 
vii., and the same letter would account 
for the silence of the Second Epistle 
about the results of Timothy’s mission, 
because they would be spoken of in it, 
and not in the Second Epistle. The 
presentation of such a despatch at 
Corinth would be a good reason, after 
what had occurred, for Titus being 
received ‘with fear and trembling,” 
whereas, otherwise, such a reception re- 
mains wholly unexplained. 


v. Further indications of a Letter written 
between the dates of the First and 
Second Epistles,? 


The Apostle has to meet more than 


1 The reader who wishes to see this subject 
fully discussed must consult Bleek’s Einleitung 
i. d. N. Test. pp. 402-406 ; Theolog. Stud. u. 
Krit. 1830. 3, pp. 625-632; but especially 
Klopper, Exeg.-krit. Untersuch. ii. d. 2 Kor. 
Brief, and Kommentar, Einl. pp. 42-56. 
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once in the Second Epistle the charge of 
habitual self-commendation, wich 2 Cor. 
ili, I seems to connect with his letters. 
This, like the charge of saying ‘‘yes” 
and « no,” has no adequate foundation 
in the First Epistle. On the contrary 
that Epistle contains some strong ex- 
pressions of a most unmistakable hu- 
mility, as in lv. 9-13, and especially in 
xv. 8, 9. But if the Corinthians had 
proved refractory, and a further letter 
was sent, it would be very natural that 
he should assert himself somewhat 
strongly and insist upon what was due 
to him as their spiritual father, as 
well as upon other grounds; cf. 2 Cor. 
xi. 8. 

There are two marked allusions in the 
Second Epistle to a previous letter. We 
read in 2 Cor. ii. 1-4, that the Apostle 
had written this letter for the purpose of 
avoiding a second visit of grief, which 
grief would have been caused by the 
necessity of inflicting In person punish- 
ment (2 Cor. i. 23) for sinful conduct, 
and also that he wrote it “out of much 
affliction and anguish of heart, with 
many tears.” From 2 Cor. vii. 7-12 we 
learn that he had repented for a while of 
ever having written it, because of the 
excessive pain which he knew it would 
cause his readers. The effect which it 
did, in fact, produce upon them was a 
tumult of mixed feelings, grief, repen- 
tence, fear, an anxiety to clear them- 
selves, indignation against some person 
or persons, a wish to take satisfaction 
for some evil conduct, together with a 
warm zeal and affection for the Apostle 
(vil. 7,11). That both these allusions 
refer to one and the same letter is 
beyond controversy, because in unbroken 
connection with both, he proceeds to 
speak of the notable offender against 
purity. It was presumed, until a recent 
date, that the letter in question was the 
First Epistle, but there are great difficul- 
ties in the way of this identification. It 
is not easy to understand how it could 
be said of a letter of such compass and 
variety as the First Epistle, that its 
object was to spare the writer a second 
visit of grief. Neither is the general 
strain of it such as a man would use who 
felt that it would be so painful for him to 
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meet his readers in person that he must 
make his visit conditional upon a recti- 
fication of their conduct. What modifi- 
cations he did make in the plan of his 
journey, and why he made them, we have 
seen (p. 379), but still he speaks posi- 
tively of his coming, and mentions the 
time and possible duration of his visit, 
which was not brief (1 Cor. iv. 18; xi. 
343; XvVL 2, 5). Again, it is scarcely 
comprehensible that St. Paul should 
have said, even in a moment of strong 
excitement, of so costly a monument of 
Christian truth as the First Epistle is, 
that he repented for a while of ever 
having written it. Further, if these pas- 
sages in the Second Epistle allude to the 
First, the agony of distress and the 
many tears with which he wrote are very 
perplexing. There is no actual expres- 
sion of any such extreme trouble as this 
in the whole range of the First Epistle ; 
and one expositor, who does not ac- 
knowledge an intermediate letter, says 
ingenuously, that in the exercise of a wise 
self-control, the Apostle “put such 
chains upon his feelings, that his letter 
reflects no true image of them.” The 
general tone of the Epistle is deliberate 
and self-possessed throughout, and many 
details are discussed with calm minute- 
ness. There are also special passages, 
such as 1 Cor. 1 7, 8 and xi. 2, which, 
with the greetings of love in the con- 
cluding chapter, seem quite at variance 
with “much affliction and anguish of 
heart” and “ many tears.” The passage 
usually appealed to in justification of 
these strong phrases is 1 Cor. v. 1-7, 13, 
and, without doubt, it cost the Apostle not 
a little to write it. Yet there is neither 
in it nor behind it any trace of a grief 
melting into tears. It is a brief, decisive 
verdict, delivered under a solemn and 
stern sense of duty. It has all the dis- 
passionateness, dignity, and firmness of 
a judicial sentence. 

It is impossible to read 2 Cor. vii. 
without being convinced that Titus nar- 
rated to the Apostle what he had wit- 
nessed in Corinth with his own eyes and 
the agitation which he so vividly described 
was clearly one of fresh and newly- 
kindled feelings. ‘This is comprehen- 
sible, if the letter which produced it 
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(2 Cor. vii. 8) had just been brought by 
Titus himself and was one of severe 
reproach and menace for grievous im- 
moral conduct of which the case so 
often mentioned was only one extreme 
example, as well as for rebellion against 
St. Paul’s apostolic authority, and, fur- 
ther, the particular emotions enume- 
rated in vil. 7, 1% are one and all 
completely accounted for. But that 
the First Epistle, which the Church 
must have had in its possession several 
weeks, at the least, should have brought 
on this paroxysm of excitement just 
when Titus was present, seems most 
improbable, even if its contents were 
of a nature to operate in such a 
manner, 

‘The force of these reasons for thinking 
that there was a second missing letter is 
and will perhaps,continue to be variously 
estimated. Some assume an @ priori 
improbability and even entertain an 
antipathy against the view. Yet there 
seems great reasonableness in Calvin’s 
remark upon 1 Cor. v. 9 :—“ ‘That letter 
of which he speaks is not extant. Nor 
is there any doubt that many have 
dropped out of existence; but it is 
enough that there survive for us as 
many as the providence of the Lord 
has deemed sufficient.” When the 
theory was first advanced, some good 
expositors, like Neander and Olshausen, 
adopted it, others, like Billroth, conceding 
that much was to be said in its favour, 
nevertheless hesitated to accept it with- 
out further investigation. It has recently 
been tested with great care, and is clearly 
gaining ground amongst competent 
judges. Its strong claim, independently 
of positive arguments in its favour, con- 
sists in the service which it renders as a 
key to the interpretation of the Second 
Epistle. It fits the lock. It lets in 
light upon many passages otherwise ob- 
scure ; and in others, which have been 
vaguely interpreted, it discloses a pointed 
meaning. How far it does this can 
only be seen in the course of the Com- 
mentary. 

It should be no matter of surprise 
that such a letter has perished. From 
the nature of the case, it could not 
have been a long one, and neither writer 
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nor readers could greatly desire to 
preserve a memorial of the most pain- 
ful passage that ever occurred between 
them. 


vi. The Judaizers. 


The Apostle’s grief, properly so called, 
proceeded from the spreading of heathen 
immorality, but this was complicated by 
an evil of a very different kind, though 
not of less magnitude. It is plain from 
the large polemical sections of the Epistle 
that Judaism had assumed a far more 
developed and organic form than it wears 
in the First Epistle, and an attitude of 
declared and malignant hostility to St. 
Paul. The immediate causes of this 
seem to have been: 1. The intrusion of 
Judaizing teachers from abroad, some of 
whom must have been sheer impostors, 
whilst some brought with them letters 
of commendation, apparently from the 
Mother-Church at Jerusalem; 2. The 
repugnance of the Jewish believers to 
the heathen dissoluteness, which they 
thought the Apostle either unable or 
unwilling to check. This feeling, which 
must have been aggravated by what had 
taken place with reference to the recent 
gross case, would dispose them favour- 
ably towards the stricter discipline ot 
the Judaizers and tend to alienate them 
from the Apostle. The more respectable 
of the new comers may have been oni- 
ginally Pharisees (Acts xv. 5) whose 
Pharisaism had not vielded to the spirit 
of the Christianity which they had 
adopted. Some of them had clearly 
been disciples of the Lord himself. It 
is easy to understand how such men 
might, by the outward decorum of their 
lives and perhaps by a Pharisaic zeal 
of proselytism, prompting them to an 
active propaganda of that form of the 
Truth which was established at Jeru- 
salem, win esteem, and for the purpose 
of preaching abroad, might obtain letters 
from men of some standing at Jerusalem, — 
testifying that they were what they 
claimed to be. On their arrival at 
Corinth, they would find a licentiousness 
such as they had never before witnessed 
and, having already a vehement antipathy 
against St. Paul and his work (Acts xxi. 
20, 21), they would at once conclude 
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that he was the fons et origo mali. In 
this view the previous Jewish opponents 
whom St. Paul encountered on his first 
visit to Corinth (Acts xvili. 6, 13) would 
of course concur, and whatever their 
views of Christianity might be, would at 
once make common cause with any 
opposition to him. We may also fairly 
suppose that others who were members 
of the Church, but of whom we learn 
(1 Cor. vii. 18; ix, 1 ff) that they wished 
to impose circumcision on the heathen 
converts, and that they questioned St. 
Paul’s Apostleship, joined the intruders, 
although there is no reason to think that 
they were numerous. Probably not a 
few Jewish believers, estranged recently, 
followed theirexample. This formidable 
union of hostile elements immediately 
organized a system of opposition to the 
Apostle. 

i. They met his Gospel by a counter- 
gospel, which turned primarily upon 
Christ’s person and secondarily upon the 
Mosaic law (ch. ui.). They recognized 
in Christ only the Son of David, born 
under the law, himself observing the law, 
and offering the blessings of the Messiah’s 
Kingdom to Jewsalone. They estimated 
Christ only according to his outward 
circumstances and manifestation in the 
flesh. ‘Chis is what St. Paul terms a 
‘Christ after the flesh.” They did not 
deny that Christ died and rose again and 
ascended into heaven. But they looked 
upon these things as bare historic facts. 
The crucifixion was not to them what it 
was to St. Paul, a stripping away from 
Christ of the flesh and all its restrictions 
and the sole foundation of reconciliation 
with God, not for the Jews alone, but 
for all men. The resurrection and 
ascension had no doctrinal significance 
for tuem. ‘They thought that through 
these Christ changed the region of his 
existence, andnomore. ToSt. Paul the 
crucifixion and resurrection were the 
stages through which the Saviour passed 
to a new, spiritual glorified form of life, 
of which new life all Christ’s true followers 
were capable of partaking through faith 
in Him. In this form St. Paul himself 
had seen Him, and therefore preached, 
in contrast to their Christ after the flesh, 
a Christ who is spirit, the Lord of glory, 
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not merely the Son of David, but the 
Son of God. 

Further, as the Judaizers considered 
Christ to be a pattern to men only as he 
lived and acted during his earthly career, 
they declared it necessary for all men, 
in order to be saved, to obey the Mosaic 
Law as He had done. The Mosaic Law 
therefore, together with the Mosaic Min- 
istry, which they considered to be con- 
tinued in their own persons, were of 
eternal validity and glory. They did 
not deny that the Gentiles could be 
saved, but they contended that obedience 
to the Law was for them, as for Jews, 
not only the rule of life, but “he means of 
salvation. All this is quite clear from 
the repeated statement that they adulter- 
ated the word of God (il. 17; iv. 2), from 
the whole tenor of chap. 1 from iv. 4; 
v. 18-21; xi. 4, as well as from other 
passages. The theory that a man re- 
ceived, through faith in Christ, forgiveness 
of sins, a righteousness of God, union 
with Christ, died to self and the flesh, had 
a new principle of life, became a new crea- 
ture, a son of God, was made free, was 
gradually assimilated to Christ’s glory, 
possessed in the in-dwelling Spirit an 
earnest of the future inheritance—all this 
was to them unintelligible (2 Cor. iv. 3). 

li. They assailed the Apostle personally 
at all points in order to drive him out of - 
Corinth, though it was part of that Gentile 
world which God had originally assigned 
to him, and he had made it his own 
domain by right of spiritual conquest. 

They ridiculed the sources from which 
he professed to have derived his Gospel. 
Because he ascribed it to direct com-- 
munications from the glonfied Saviour: 
(Gal. i. 12; 1 Cor. xv. 1, 3), they said 
it was the product of madness. All his. 
ecstatic states, his visions and revelations. 
were only illustrations of his unsound 
mind (v. 13). He had created a Gospel 
out of his own disordered imagination, 
and preached merely himself (ili. 5 ; Iv. 
5), going hither and thither and deceiving 
the world. 

They denied the genuineness of his 
Apostleship. They had known Christ 
personally in the flesh (x. 7). He had 
not. They had letters of recommenda- 
tion. He had none. They were 
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Hebrews, Israelites, of the seed of 
Abraham. His very sufferings and per- 
secutions proved that he was the object 
of God’s disapprobation (iv. 7). As to 
the Churches founded by him, to which 
"he pointed as the fruits of his ministry 
and proofs of its validity, what were they 
but nests of iniquity? He had himself 
no confidence in the legitimacy of his 
office, because he did not use the 
acknowledged privilege of taking the 
means of subsistence from those whom 
he taught (xi. 7). 

With a view to overthrowing his 
personal influence, they assailed his 
character unsparingly with charges of 
levity, carnal wisdom, self-commenda- 
tion, malversation of money (vii. 1; 
vill. 20), usurpation of lordship over the 
community, partizanship, personal ani- 
mosity, cowardice, harshness in his 
letters, and the like. 

His own view of these men St. Paul 
sketches in a few bold strokes. They 
sophisticated God’s word. They were 
pseudo-Apostles, deceitful workers. 
They resorted to secret practices of 
shame, and to crafty wickedness. They 
were carnal boasters. They plumed 
themselves upon mere external things, 
not upon anything that belonged to the 
real man of the heart (v. 12). They 
were pretenders of unbounded self-com- 
placency and arrogance, claiming the 
fruits of other men’s labours (xi. 15) ; 
enslavers, cdevourers, plunderers of the 
community, self-exalters, men of vio- 
lence (xi. 20). They were blinded by the 
god of this world (iv. 4); were ministers 
of Satan, who, exercising their master’s 
power of transfiguring himself into an 
angel of light, put on the outward dis- 
guise merely of ministers of righteous- 
ness and Apostles of Christ. 

All the accusations against the Apostle 
are traceable to this party, as is shewn 
both by their nature and by the con- 
nection in which they are mentioned as 
well in the earlier apologetic portions of 
the Epistle (i.-ix.) as in the final combat 
@ outrance \1n x.-xil. 18. The earlier 
self-defence is indeed more moderate in 
tone, because he is speaking to the main 
body of the Church with a view to recon- 
ciliation, while in his last passage of arms 
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with those of whom he had no hope, he 
uses unsparing language. The agree- 
ment, however, of several expressions 
distinctly shews that he was dealing with 
the same antagonists in both cases. 
Compare ii. § ff. with xi. 22; v. 12 with 
x. 7; v. 16 with xi. 18; iv. 4 with xi. 3, 
14-15; lv. 1-16 with x. 1, 10, 11, and 
other passages. 

Such were the ringleaders of the syste- 
matized and unscrupulous Judaic com- 
bination which St. Paul has to encounter 
in the Second Epistie. The Cephas 
party of the ‘First Epistle is not even 
named. Its members may have been in 
some measure absorbed in the general 
league, or may have been amongst those 
whom the Apostle hoped to regain, 
which is more probable. But the 
Christ party has not wholly disap- 
peared, for not only did the entire con- 
flict turn upon the person of Christ, 
but there is evidence (x. 7) that the 
adversaries considered themselves to 
belong to Christ by a special bond, to 
which St. Paul could lay no claim. This 
was the bond involved in their having 
been personal disciples of the Saviour, 
or having received their teaching from 
those who had been his disciples, and in 
modelling their outward lives strictly 
after the example of Christ in the flesh. 
It would seem that amongst the sections 
which divided the Church, the intruders 
found the party of Christ to approximate 
most closely to the views and rule of 
life professed by themselves and there- 
fore adopted its designation. 

It is quite an untenable theory that 
they were acting with the approbation of 
the Apostles at Jerusalem, to whom there 
is no reference in xi. 5, xi. 11. Their 
teaching was such as no Apostle could 
have maintained. Their methods were 
so dishonest, and their treatment of St. 
Paul so iniquitous, that it requires all 
the well-known bigoted and fanatical 
hatred of Jews against any one who 
depreciated the Mosaic institutions to 
explain how even they could have resorted 
to them. All that we know of St. Peter, 
the great representative of “the Gospel 
of the circumcision,” and his relation to 
St. Paul, either from the Acts, the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, or the Epistle 
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to the Galatians, renders it impossible to 
impute to him the remotest complicity 
in this nefarious conspiracy. If St. Paul 
had been aware that, in denouncing 
his Corinthian opponents, he was also 
assailing the onginal Apostles, how he 
could expect that his collection on 
behalf of the poor Saints in Judzea would 
help to maintain a good understanding be- 
tween himself and the Church at Jerusa- 
lem would remain an insoluble enigma. ' 


II. THE DATE OF THE SECOND 
EPISTLE. 


The date of the First Epistle was the 
early spring of A.D. 57. The Second was 
written in the same year, but the exact 
interval between them is not easily de- 
termined. It depends mainly upon the 
length of the Apostle’s stay in Asia after 
he despatched the First Epistle. He had 
intended to remain in Ephesus until 
Pentecost (1 Cor. xvi. 8). Whether the 
riot of Demetrius took place at the great 
festival of Diana in May, and whether, 
whenever it took place, it precipitated 
the Apostle’s departure or not, is quite 
uncertain. He continued in Asia long 
enough for Timothy to go by Macedonia 
to Corinth and rejoin him, and then for 
Titus to go to Corinth, and, returning by 
Macedonia, to be due in Troas, But 
how long these journeys occupied cannot 
be computed with precision. Wieseler 
thinks that St. Paul cannot have met 
Titus earlier than two months after their 
parting. He must have waited a while 
at Troas, for 2 Cor. 11. 12 does not im- 
ply that he did not preach the Gospel 
there at all, and there was naturally some 
risk of missing Titus on the way if he 
started before his arrival. On the whole 
the circumstances indicate a longer so- 
journ in Asia than he had contemplated, 
and with this his unqualified statement 
that he had preached in Ephesus ‘“‘ three 
years” agrees (Acts xx. 31). He arrived 
in that town towards the end of a year 
(see Acts xviii. 18-xix. 1, and Wieseler), 
and if he stayed no later than Pentecost 
A.D. 57, he was only there 2$ years at 
the most, which is too short a period for 
the precise language of Acts xx. 31. 
(Note the prominent position of rpreriay 
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in the original, and the words “night 
and day.”) There was further waiting 
for Titus in Macedonia, which left on 
his mind a deep recollection of painful 
expectation, and he then had to write 
the letter. But there was still time for 
Titus to bear it to Corinth, and complete 
the work of the collection before the 
Apostle arrived (2 Cor. viii. 17, 1x. 3). 
During his stay in Macedonia he went 
“over those parts,” and gave the 
Churches much exhortation (Acts xx. 2), 
and he must have reached Corinth late 
in the year, for having remained only 
three months (Acts xx. 3), he proceeded 
to Philippi, and arrived shortly before 
Easter, which he kept at that place. An 
earlier approximate date than October 
A.D. §7 can scarcely be assigned to the 
Epistle. This interval between it and 
the First is neither much more nor much 
less than is required for the intermediate 
events, and for the marked change which 
the situation in Corinth had clearly un- 
dergone. No certain inference can be 
drawn from the phrase “a year ago” in 
Vill. 10, ix. 2, because it is not known 
according to which of several calendars 
the Apostle reckoned. If he counted 
according to the Jewish civil year, which 
began about the end of September, the 
expression would accord with the view 
that he wrote about October. 


III. Tire INTEGRITY OF THE EPISTLE. 


There is no evidence whatever that this ° 
Epistle was ever regarded by antiquity 
otherwise than as one letter. Attempts to 
divide or distribute it into two or more 
were made by Semler (1767) and Weber 
(1798-1806). Their arbitrary views may 
be seen in Credner’s Einleitung i. d. N. T. 
Even Wieseler’s opinion that the Epistle, 
though one in substance, is divisible with 
reference to the times of writing, the 
first part (i. 1—vii. 1) having been com- 
posed before, and the remainder after 
the arrival of Titus, has found little sup- 
port, and with good reason, for 2 Cor. 
li. -14-17 sufficiently shows that the 
Apostle was cognizant of the news of 
Titus from the beginning of the letter. 
The question of integrity was therefore 
considered a settled one, until, in 1830, 
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Hausrath wrote “ The Four-chapter 
Letter of Paul to the Corinthians,” in 
which he contended that the last four 
chapters were a separate composition, 
and constituted, in fact, the intermediate 
letter between the First and Second 
Epistles. He has been effectually 
answered by Klopper. Whether a letter 
is an organic whole or not does not 
depend upon its contents merely, but 
upon its contents viewed in their rela- 
tion to the situation of the writer and 
his readers. If the subject-matter and 
the circumstances agree, it 1s sufficient 
co establish the unity of the writing ; and 
there is, undoubtedly, such an agree- 
ment in this case, notwithstanding the 
disparity of length between the sections 
of the Epistle, a seeming disharmony in 
their tone, some abrupt transitions, and 
some obscurity in the connection of 
ideas. No one can expect a letter 
penned under strong conflicting emo- 
tions, and the immediate pressure of 
complex circumstances, to have the 
symmetry and clearness of a classical 
composition. 


IV. Tue EFFECT PRODUCED BY THE 
EPISTLE. 


The effect produced upon its readers 
by this most remarkable Apostolic 
writing is not recorded. The passage in 
the Acts (xx. 2, 3), which tells us that St. 
Paul’s long-promised visit was at length 
paid, only says that “he came into 
Greece and there abode three months.” 
When we consider the strong reaction 
in his favour as described by Titus in 
ch. vil., we cannot’ but think that the 
extraordinary “weight and power” of 
this Epistle, written expressly to take 
the favourable tide at its height, pro- 
duced a deep impression, and this is 
confirmed by the mere duration of his 
sojourn at Corinth. It is more strongly 
corroborated by the fact that during his 
visit he wrote the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, in which many momentous topics 
receive a calm, profound, sustained 
treatment, shewing that he had re- 
covered that rest of spirit and flesh of 
which he had recently been so sorely 
destitute. The collection also came to 
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a happy issue, for he had said (1 Cor. 
xvl. 4) that if the amount subscribed 
‘should be worthy of his going also,” 
the Corinthian bearers of it should 
accompany him to Jerusalem, and we 
find (Rom. xvi. 26) that it was found 
worthy of his going. So far the letter 
bore its proper fruits, but his original 
Jewish persecutors (Acts xvii. 6, 12, 13). 
were not likely to be mollified by such 
a passage as 2 Cor. ili. 6—18. His 
Judaizing adversaries also would natu- 
rally remain implacable after his polemic 
against them in 2 Cor. x. 1—x11,18. We 
can imagine the malignant rage with 
which they would witness a three months’ 
demolition of their satanic strongholds 
(2 Cor. x. 4). But so long as he was 
in the bosom of the Church, he was 
safe, and it was only on his departure 
that an unsuccessful attempt was made 
to take his life (Acts xx. 3). If we 
look beyond the record of Scripture 
towards the end of the first century, 
we are again presented with a dark 
picture of the Corinthian community. 
Some passages in the Epistle of Clement 
of Rome to the Church of Corinth (see 
especially chapters iii, and xxx.) shew 
that there existed even a more extrava- 
gant spirit of faction and insubordination 
than we find in St. Paul’s Epistles and 
almost as bad a state of moral corruption. 
Certainly a fresh race of men had sprung 
up, but it would seem that even an 
Apostle must not expect the fruits of his 
labours to outlive the generation amidst 
which he has toiled. Perhaps no in- 
fluence could have been lasting in so 
mixed and volatile a population. It 
was, however, a glorious achievement, if 
the much people which God had in that 
city (Acts xviii. 10) entered, under the 
Apostle’s guidance, into their blessed 
rest. If their children did not, like their 
fathers, remember him in all things (x 
Cor. x1. 2) and keep the precepts which 
he delivered unto them in this Second 
Epistle, yet the Epistle itself, to which 
the words of the great Greek historian 
have been happily applied (xrja és det 
padrrAov 7) dywnopa és TO mapaypypya 
dxovew ovyxeta, Thuc, i. 22) has be- 
come a possession of all men for all 
times; has done and will continue to 
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do its divine work, accomplishing that 
which God pleases, and prospering in 
that whereto he sent it (Isaiah lv. 11) 
through the long march of all the ages. 


V. COMMENTARIES. 


Of the manifold works upon this 
Epistle it is only necessary to mention 
here two or three of the less familiar 
and more recent to which the writer of 
the present commentary is more or 
less indebted. Osiander’s work (1847. 
1857) has scarcely met with due recog- 
nition. Its usefulness is perhaps im- 
paired by its fulness, by its criticism of too 
many views, and by a tendency to amal- 
gamate two or more interpretations into 
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one ; but it contains the results of wide 
and conscientious research. The portion 
of Hofmann’s Heilige Schrift Neuen 
Testamentes, which treats of this 
Epistle, was reissued in 1877 in an 
improved form, and is a very searching 
conimentary. But the most valuable of 
recent contributions to the literature of 
the Corinthian Epistles has been made 
in the very able writings of Klopper 
(1869. 1874). Some of his conclusions 
must await the test of time, but he has 
undoubtedly thrown great light both 
upon the Second Epistle as a whole 
and upon particular points. With re- 
gard to textual criticism, both Hofmznn 
and Klépper are rather unduly swayed 
by internal evidence. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE 


é 


CORINTHIANS. 


CHAPTER 1. 


3 The apostle encourageth them against troubles, 
by the comforts and deliverances which God 
had given him, as in all his afflictions, 8 so 
partecularly in his late danger in Asia, 12 
And calling both his own conscience and 
their's to witness of his sincere manner of 
preaching the immutable truth of the gospel, 
15 he excuseth his not coming to them, as 
proceeding not of lightness, but of his lenity 
lowards them. 


Cuap. I. 1. See 1 Cor. i. 1. Timothy is 
very suitably made accessory to the Epistle, 
not only because he had helped to found the 
Corinthian Church, but also because he had 
just encountered a repulse at its hands. St. 
Paul wished to intimate that he held him 
free from blame with regard to his ill-suc- 
cess, as well as that Timothy himself was 
so far from being alienated that he became a 
party to this conciliatory letter. 

our brother.| The brotherhood refers both 
to the Corinthians and St. Paul. Towards 
the former it was the general brotherhood of 
the faith; towards the latter it was also a 
brotherhood in missionary labour and in the 
foundation of the Corinthian Church, but 
not in the Apostolic office. Timothy is no- 
where called an Apostle, probably because he 
had never seen the risen Saviour, and therefore 
lacked one of the qualifications of Apostleship 
(Acts 1. 22; 2 Cor. ix. 1). It does not at all 
follow that he was the scribe of this letter 
because he is mentioned in the address. 
Tertius the scribe is not mentioned in the 


address to the Epistle to the Romans (xvi. 22),. 


and there is no reason to suppose that the tawo 
accessory authorsof the Epistles to the ‘Thessa- 
lonians were doth scribes. 

Achaia in classical times was the northern 
strip of the Peloponnese. It afterwards 
denoted the Roman Province, comprising 
Hellas proper, with the adjacent islands. St. 
Paul however does not use it in this wider 
sense, for in 1 Cor. xvi. 15 he calls the house- 
hold of Stephanas “the firstfruits cf Achaia,” 
which would be an incorrect expression, if 
the Roman Province were meant, because 


AUL, an apostle of Jesus Christ 

by the will of God, and Timo- 

thy our brother, unto the church of 

God which is at Corinth, with all 
the saints which are in all Achaia: 

2 Grace be to you and peace from 
God our Father, and from the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

3 Blessed be God, even the Father 


Dionysius the Areopagite of Athens and 
many other Athenians had been converted 
before Stephanas and his .amily at Corinth, 
and would have a better claim to the title 
“firstfruits of Achaia.” The name Achaia 
therefore is either used in its early restricted 
sense or means the Peloponnese. 


all the saints.} This seems to imply a 
considerable body of believers. They are 
however addressed as individuals, not as 
Churches. There was, no doubt, a Judaizing 
propaganda carried on from Corinth in the 
neighbouring districts, and the dissoluteness 
of the metropolis naturally extended itself to 
the vicinity. It is not surprising therefore 
that the address of a letter bearing expressly 
upon the circumstances of Corinth should: 
include also the believers of other places, 
closely connected with it who were more or 
less in similar danger. St. Paul himself must 
have visited other towns in Achaia besides 
Cenchrez. 


2. To his salutations St. Paul usually 
appends some praise (Rom. i. 8; Eph. i. 15; 
Phil. i. 3-8, &c., &c.), and that his withholding 
it here is significant, appears from the like 
silence in the Epistle to the Galatian Churches, 
which, like that of Corinth, had fallen into 
grievous errors. In v. 6 he is addressing 
the better-minded pait of the community. 
When we compare the warm eulogy in 1 
Cor. i. 4-8, it is clear how much matters 
had changed for the worse, in the interval 
between the First and Second Epistles, 
for although Titus had reported decided 
symptoms of improvement, the Apostle could 


Vv. 4—5,] 


of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
mercies, and the God of all comfort ; 

4 Who comforteth us in all our 
tribulation, that we may be able to 
comfort them which are in any 
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trouble, by the comfort wherewith 
we ourselves are comforted of God. 

§ For as the sufferings of Christ 
abound in us, so our consolation also 


aboundeth by Christ. 


not yet look forward with perfect confi- 
dence. 


3. Thanksgiving for deliverance from the 
affliction in Asia. For proof that this afflic- 
tion was his overpowering distress at the 
lamentable state of the Church of Corinth as 
reported to him by Timothy, see note at 
end of chapter. The tidings fell upon him like 
a prostrating calamity, and the deliverance was 
the partial reformation which had since been 
wrought. The extremity of his trouble and 
the intensity of his gratitude appear in the 
reiteration of the word ‘comfort’ ten times 
in five verses, and of ‘ affliction’ four times in 
four verses. The force of this repetition is 
unhappily lost in the A. V. bya needless 
alternation of the terms ‘comfort’ and ‘con- 
solation,’and, on the other hand, of ‘tribulation,’ 
‘trouble,’ and ‘affliction ‘for the uniform ex- 
pressions of the original 


Blessed be God even the Father.| It is not 
quite certain whether the rendering should 
be: ‘ Blessed be God and the Father of our 
Lord,’ or ‘ Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord.’ In other introductory passages 

Rom. i. 7, Cor. i. 3, Gal. i. 3, Eph. i. 2, 
hil. 1. 2, 1 Thess. i. 1, 2 Thess. i. 2, 1 Tim. 
i. 2, Philem. i. 3) God is spoken of in His 
relation to men rather than to Christ. On 
the other hand, we find in Eph. i. 17, “the 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ ” (cf. John xx. 
17, Matt. xxvii. 46), and St. Paul had just 
used the very expression of the verse before 
us in Eph. i. 3, where the A. V. renders 
“ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord,” 
as it does also in 1 Pet. i. 3, which translation 
the original here favours, ‘‘ The Father of com- 
miserations ” or “ pityings ” would be slightly 
more correct than ‘the Father of mercies.’ 
God is so designated because of His eae as 
dealings of pity, and He is the God of all 
comfort because there is no kind of true 
comfort which he cannot and does not 
administer. 


4. That God is rightly blessed under these 
designaticns is illustrated by what the Apostle 
has recently gone through and by the use to 
which God intends him to apply his ex- 
periences. Whatever may be the form or 
weight of his affliction, God furnishes the 
appropriate comfort, to the end that he may 
be able to administer the comfort which he 
has himself so received to other sufferers, 
whatever may be the form or weight of their 


affliction. The terms are general, and capable 
of wide application, bt:t a special drift under- 
lies them. The comfort is that which he 
derived from the tidings of Titus, as is proved 
by the similar language of vii. 4. “I am filled 
with the comfort... in all our affliction.” 
In accordance with God's purpose this com- 
fort should now re-act upon the Corinthians 
and solace them in their “fear and trembling ” 
(vii. 15), their “ grief” (vii. rr), their 
“lamentation ” (vii. 7) for the evils which they 
had partly caused and partly tolerated. It 
is only this specific sense that gives their 
proper force to the last words of the verse, 
which imply that the comfort of the Apostle 
and his readers is one and the same. See how 
he re-imparts to them in chapter vii. the self- 
same comfort which had been imparted to 
him. 


5. States the principle upon which comfort — 


is obtained in his own case. The endurance 
of the sufferings of Christ in overflowing 
abundance involves as its correlative the re- 
ception of a commensurate comfcrt through 
Christ. The connecting link between the 
sufferings and the comfort is Christ, but with 
a modification. The Apostle’s sufferings are 
those of Christ; his comfort is received 
through Christ. The “sufferings of Christ ” 
are those which are idenfical with Christ’s. 
This identity consists in their springing from 
the same cause and serving the same end. 
Whatever set itself in antagonism to Christ 
or hindered Him in accomplishing God’s work 
of redeeming the world from sin and evil, 
caused Him suffering. The forms of opposition 
were manifold, but they were all referable to 
one source,—Satan. Christ’s victory over 
this opposition, which could only be won 
by sufferings culminating in death, was the 
accomplishment of his meritorious work of 
Redemption. But this was not the complete 
end, which God and Christ had in view, for 
there remained the application of redemption 
to mankind. This work, which is also, in a 
most true sense, Christ’s work, He committed 
to his ministers and followers, and, whatever 
sufferings they endure in encountering 
opposition, are Christ’s sufferings. The 
diflerence between Redemption and_ its 
application involves the essential difference 
between Christ’s sufferings in His own person 
and His sufferings in the person of His 
ministers. The sufferings which procured 


Redemption were sacrificial; those which . 
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6 And whether we be afflicted, 
it 1s for your consolation and salva- 
tion, which ‘is effectual in the en- 

' during of the same sufferings which 


apply redemption are not, for the cross ex- 
hausted sacrifice. But as the work of Christ’s 
ministers is the continuance and the supple- 
ment of Christ’s work, so their sufierinzs 
have the unspeakable dignity of being the 
continuance and the supplement of His 
sufferings, Col..i. 24. Some explain this 
communion by the present relation of the 
memers to the Head in Christ’s mystical 
body. But the idea of Christ in His glorified 
State suffcring with His suffering members 
is questionable. This mystical relation to 
Christ glorified is rather the foundation of 
the comfort, which is the correlative of the 
sufferings. As Christ’s sufferings and death 
led to resurrection, glory, and power, so there 
flows from God “ throuysh Christ ” thus glori- 
fied, in virtue of the vital bond uniting the 
Head and the members, a superabundant 
stream of living help and power which brings 
with it comfurt and victory over afflictions. 

There was certainly one striking point of 
identity between Christ’s sufferings in His own 
person and His sufferings in the person of St. 
Paul. Christ suffered and died at the hands 
of the Jews because he offered to the whole 
world a spiritual salvation by faith, not merely 
a legal and national one toJewsonly. It was 
the same Pharisaic and intensely Jewish spirit 
which brought upon St. Paul deadly hatred, 
persecution, and continual peril of life, because 
he also preached a spiritual and universal 
salvation. But the sufferings which sprung 
from this source did not exhaust his “‘ suffer- 
ings of Christ,” for these arose, in Corinth at 
any rate, quite as much from the opposition 
of heathenism as of Judaism. 

A secondary part of the sense may be 
that, whereas his enemies pointed to his afflic- 
tions as proofs of God's displeasure ayainst 
him, they were, in truth, together with the 
comfort which never failed to accompany 
them, only proofs of his complete solidarity 
with Christ. 


6. There is reason to think that the right 
reading and rendering of this difficult verse 
is :—“ But Whether we are afflicted, it is on 
behalf of your comfort and salvation: or 
are comforted, it is on behalf of your comfort, 
which takes effect in the (patient) endurance 
of the same sufferings, which we also suffer.” 
In ver. 4 he pointed out God’s purpose in 
comforting him é affliction, and in ver. 5 the 
link which always connected wird his affliction 
a commensurate comfort. He now takes the 


. affliction and the comfort apart and shews, ac- 
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[v. 6—7. 


we also suffer: or wnether we be 
comforted, :¢ ss for your consolation 
and salvation. 

7 And our hope of you js stedfast, 


— 


cording to the divine purpose of each severally, 
by how close a bond he is united with his 
readers. The statement presents a picture of 
the real Apostle very different from the false 
portrait which his enemies had sketched of 
him at Corinth. He is not a harsh and heart- 
less pretender to lordship over the members 
of the Church, but one who suffered and was 
solaced equaliy for their sake. The language 
is general, but was plainly prompted by recent 
facts. The sinful conduct of the Corinthians, 
in disregarding his Apostolic order to con- 
demn a gross immorality, and in allowing his 
calumniators to alienate them from him, had 
caused his affliction. ‘ Out of” this “ much 
affliction and anguish of heart ” he had taken 
measures which God had blessed, and although 
their firstfruit for the Corinthians was grief, 
the fruit of the grief was a repentance, which 
was not to be repented of (ch. vil. 8, 9), tecause 
it was the only gateway to comfort for their 
grief. They had also imperilled their salva- 
tion because no one who was unchaste, or de- 
fended or tolerated unchastity in the Church, or 
who set at nought Christ’s Apostle, could keep 
his place in the Kingdom of Heaven. How 
apprehensive he still was with regard to some 
of his converts appears from 2 Cor. xi. 3. 
However he had succeeded in bringing the 
better-disposed to a sense of their danger, 
and hence he speaks in ch. vit. to of a “ree 
pentance unto sa/vation.” So his affliction 
worked for their comfort and sa/vat:on. But 
the reformation having becn so far effected 
and the Apostle thereby comforted, he no 
longer alludes to any doubt about their sal- 
vation. Uponthis point he is reassured. In 
faith they were standing (ch. i. 24) and, 
with regard to their conduct, he rejoiced 
that he had confidence in them in everything 
(ch. vii. 16). So he can state that the object 
of his comfort is to minister to their comfort, 
without further mention of their salvation. 
The condition under which the comfort min- 
istered by him would be effectually realised, 
was that the recipients should patiently bear 
the same sufferings with himself, i.e. the suf- 
ferings of Christ. They must hold out, for 
the true Gospel’s sake and for their own 
salvation, against opposition and persecution, 
whether from Jews, Judaizers, or heathen 
libertines. 


7. Whether they will do this he is not 
sure, but he has a stedfast hope that they 
will, based upon his knowledge that just as 
they are in communion with him in his 
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knowing, that as ye are partakers of 
the sufferings, so shall ye be also of 
the consolation. 

8 For we would not, brethren, 
have you ignorant of our trouble 
which came to us in Asia, that we 
were pressed out of measure, above 
strength, insomuch that we despaired 
even of life : 
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death in ourselves, that we should 
not trust in ourselves, but in God 
which raiseth the dead : 

10 Who delivered us from so great 
a death, and doth deliver: in whom 
we trust that he will yet deliver ws ; 

11 Ye also helping together by 
prayer for us, that for the gift be- 


sufferings, so are they also in his comfort 
He knew, what was indeed obvious, that 
those, amongst whom a reaction in his favour 
had set in, became at once objects of the same 
enmity with himself, both from the Jewish and 
Judaizing and the heathenizing party in 
Corinth. He knew also that the comfort 
which he received through Christ in 4is 
sufferings would flow effectually to them in 
theirs, and he hoped that it would sustain 
them. The context seems to compel us to 
adhere closely to the idea of a communion of 
suffering and comfort with the Apostle, which 
was, however, through him also a com- 
munion with Christ. If such a communion 
could be maintained, it involved the triumph 
of St. Paul’s cause, and therefore of Christ’s 
in Corinth, 


8. The occasion of these reflections about 
affliction and comfort. It is mentioned as a 
thing known to the readers who had become 
acquainted with it through Titus, and the 
letter which he bore. It might have been 
hazardous to begin a conciliatory Epistle 
with observations about distress brought upon 
the writer by the readers. But he does so, 
Jor he would not have them ignorant of what 
he had suffered, when Timothy brought to 
him in Asia his report of the grievous state of 
affairs in Corinth. Naturally he would not 
have them ignorant of it, because it exactly 
enabled him to shew how deeply and affec- 
tionately he was interested in them. The 
effect upon him had been overpowering. 
“Out of measure” expresses the absolute 
excessiveness of the load, while ‘above 
strength” denotes its relative excess over his 

wer to bear it. What we know of St. 

aul’s moral and physical susceptibilities 
takes away all appearance of exaggeration 
from his statement that he fell into despair 
even of living. It only requires a little reflec- 
tion in order to understand how a threaten- 
ing break-down of his missionary labours, 
which had seemed to be so prosperous in a 
great centre of civilization in that heathen 
world to which he was especially sent, would 
be felt by him like a death-blow. His suffer- 
ings of Christ seemed to be reaching the 
climax of death. 


9. But it did not come to that issue, for 
he now describes the frame of mind which 
he had attained and continually preserved, 
and which led tu the opposite of death, viz., 
resurrection. The verse may be thus para- 
phrased :—‘ But so far as we ourselves and 
our power of delivering ourselves are con- 
cerned, whenever, in any crisis of life and 
death, the question comes before us, whether 
we are to live or die, we have got, and keep 
(perf. of an aor. form) in ourselves, as the 
standing answer (dmdxpiua), the verdict of 
death.’ The object of maintaining this standing 
answer is permanently to destroy self-trust, 
which could only precipitate death, and foster 
trust in God who raises the dead, as he did 
Christ, and therefore could deliver Christ’s 
minister, when on the point of dying in 
CGhrist’s cause. Itis implied that the Apostle, 
in his extremity, committed himself and the 
issue to God. 


10. His trust was not in vain, for God 
delivered him from so great a death. Had 
he died with the sense of a signal defeat, in- 
flicted by the enemies of the Gospel, and the 
ruin of his mission among the gentiles, it 
would have been a death “so great” that 
none could have been more terrible to him. 
But God revived him, and he made a new 
effort, “yet not he, but Christ” living in him, 
The result was that the Church of Corinth 
had been plucked like a brand from the 
burning. His renewed energy and its suc 
cess were the deliverance. It continued still, 
for he had reason to believe that his influence 
and the cause of the true Gospel were re- 
establishing themselves in Corinth, and he 
hopes (ver. 7), though he cannot be sure, that 
this will last. He was well aware that his 
victory in Corinth was not yet won. The 
next verse, however, renders it probable that 
“ doth deliver ” and “ will deliver ” are not to 
be restricted wholly to his Corinthian difh- 
culties, but have a wider reference to his 
present and future work amongst the gentiles. 
The expression “ without were fightings ” in 
ch. vii. 5, seems to imply that he met with 
Opposition in Macedonia, and he may have 
felt that God was delivering him from that 
also even at the time of his writing. 
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1 1Or, 
9 But we had the 'sentence of !9" 
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stowed upon us by the means of 
many persons thanks may be given 
by many on our behalf. 

12 For our rejoicing is this, the 
testimony of our conscience, that in 
simplicity and godly sincerity, not 
with fleshly wisdom, but by the 
grace of God, we have had our con- 


11. His further deliverance depended, in 
part, upon the co-operation of the Corin- 
thians themselves, which he assumes that he 
will have in the form of intercessory prayer. 
It is implied that the substance of the prayer 
was, that God would bestow upon him so 
powerful a gift of the life of Christ as should 
ensure the triumph of his cause with all its 
attendant blessings. Such a special gift as 
this he properly calls a Charisma. The 
object of the prayer was that this gift should 
be made matter of thanksgiving to God from 
the many to whose inestimable benefit it 
would redound. This end and aim is quite 
in accordance with the Apostle’s view of 
thanksgiving as he states it in other passages. 
The glory of God is with him the final cause 
of all things (see particularly Rom. xv. 5, 6, 
and cf. 2 Cor. iv. 15) and, in contemplating 
multitudes in the act of rendering this glory 
by thanking God on his behalf, he expresses, 
his satisfaction in the fulness of his language. 
““By means of many,” who through their 
prayers help the Apostle’s continued deliver- 
ance, seems the right rendering and explana- 
tion (d:a modA@yv). But “ by means of many 
este ” (A.V.) cannot be the correct trans- 
ation of é« moAA@y mpoowrwy, which describes 
merely those from whom the thanks proceed, 
i.e. further multitudes who, by the prayers of 
the Corinthians and the consequent deliver- 
ance of the Apostle, are enabled to receive 
through him the blessings of the true Gospel. 
There is much difficulty in finding a right 
translation for mpoowmoy, which does not, 
in the N.T., exactly mean “person” in the 
modern sense of the word. Hence some 
render :—“ from many faces,” turned heaven- 
ward, as we may imagine them, in the giving 
of thanks. 


12. The connection is that he has just 
claimed their intercessory prayer, “for” he 
has done nothing to forfeit that claim. He 
had been charged with insincerity for not 
fulfilling his promise of visiting them, and, 
as a proof, had been advanced the fact that 
he had sent first Timothy (1 Cor. iv. 17, 18, 
19) and then Titus, without going himself. 
His answer is that his conscience fully ac- 
p hee him. Simplicity is the opposite of that 

uplicity which would allow a man to say 
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versation in the world, and more 
abundantly to you-ward. 

13 For we write none other things 
unto you, than what ye read or 
acknowledge ; and I trust ye shall 
acknowledge even to the end ; 

14 As ie e have acknowledged 


us in part, that we are your re- 


one thing while he meant another, or to keep 
in reserve a purpose at variance with a profes- 
sion. “Godly sincerity” should be “sincerity 
of God,” which means that God is the author 
of this grace. “ Carnal wisdom” is the un- 
principled cunning which calculates with sub- 
tlety only its own advantage or convenience. 
“ The world” and the wickedness that be- 
longs to it render it incumbent upon the 
saints to walk guilelessly, and with this ob- 
ligation the apostle felt that he had complied. 
In Corinth, a head-quarters of Greek wisdom 
and sophistry, of trade and its artifices, of 
artizanship and intrigue, where St. Paul had 
n assailed by many wiles, there was not 
indeed any temptation to him to resort to 
like practices, but a great liability to the 
suspicion of doing so. On this account he 
had been more scrupulously circumspect 
there, and he probably also means that he 
had used extreme care to avoid even the 
semblance of evil in his relation towards a 
Church, which he had esteemed so highly, but 
in which there were many who would turn 
any supposed flaw in his conduct to the worst 
account. 


13, 14. He re-asserts his sincerity, “for ” 
it is not true that his letters have any other 
sense than that which presents itself on the 
simple reading, or any at variance with what 
they well knew of him personally. The first 
key to the meaning of a letter is what is 
written: the next is the personal knowledge 
which the reader has of the writer. Both 
guides should have shewn the Corinthians 
that the imputation was false. What he 
expects them to know well of him is stated in 
ver. 14 and is, that there exists between him 
and them so close and sacred a relation as to 
preclude the possibility of his deceiving them. 
One side of this relation is that he, as their 
spiritual Father, was a pride and boast to 
them. This, no doubt, alludes to the mani- 
festation, on the part of his readers in their 
first gratitude for their conversion, of some 
such feelings towards him as are mentioned in 
Gal. iv. 14, 15. It is a reminder of a former 
and happier state of things which he desires 
to see restored. The other side of the re- 
lation is that they also are is pride and boast 
This he connects. by anticipation, with the 
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joicing, even as ye also are our’s in 
the day of the Lord Jesus. 

15 And in this confidence I was 
minded to come unto you before, 
that ye might have a second 'be- 
nefit ; 

16 And to pass by you into Mace- 
donia, and to come again out of 
Macedonia unto you, and of you 


to be brought on my way toward 
Judza. ; 

17 When I therefore was thus 
minded, did I use lightness? or the 
things that I. purpose, do I purpose 
according to the flesh, that with me 
there should be yea yea, and nay nay? 

18 But as God is true, our ‘word tor, 


toward you was not yeaand nay. f7ach 


day of the Lord’s coming, when he will have 
to present his readers as members of the pure 
Church unto Christ, and when the secrets of 
all hearts will be made known. Looking for- 
ward to the glory and the disclosures of that 
day, it is impossible that he should cloud his 
prospect by insincerity. Asa portion of the 
Church did actually («ai) come to know him 
in this relation to them, so he hopes that 
they will maintain it until the Advent. 


15, 16. State what he originally wished in 
regard to visiting them in his confidence that 
this knowledge subsisted in full force. See In- 
troduction, pp. 379, 380. He shewed the Corin- 
thians two preferences. 1. He purposed to 
pay them two visits on the same journey, 
while the Macedonians were only to have 
one. 2. He preferred an escort from them, 
to one from any other Church. He uses an 
extreme particularity of language. In the 
compass of a few words we have “ before,” 
“second,” “again,” used to bring out nearly 
the same idea. The name “ Macedonia” and 
the phrase “come to you ” are both repeated. 
We have in succession “to you,” “ through 
you,’ “to you,” “by you.” This minuteness 
almost suggests that enemies had tried to 
detect an equivocation in the terms of his first 
statement about this visit, and that he here 
labours to bring out the natural sense of what 
he said. The translation of the verse is: 
“* And in this confidence I wished to come to 
you previously” (before going into Mace- 
Aenea. “that you might have a second grace” 
(on my return from Macedonia), “ and again 
from Macedonia to come to you, and by you 
to be escorted into Judaea.” 


17. The right reading (BovAcpevos) and 
rendering is: “ While this then is what I 
was wishing, did I, as is inferred, re- 
sort to levity” (in altering my plan), “or 
what Iplan, doI plan according to the flesh, 
that with me there should be yea, yea, and nay, 
nay ?” There were two uncharitable explana- 
tions of his not coming. One that he was a 
man without steady, earnest purpose, without 
ballast, who shifted lightly from course to 
course. The other, that he formed his plans 
according to a carnal rule, so that at the very 

ime when he made a positive promise, he 


might be contemplating a positive refusal 
to perform it. As such a method could not 
be dictated by the spirit, it is rightly said 
to be “ according to the flesh,” which means 
here not only that it is weak, as levity is, but 
unprincipled. Amongst many interpretations 
of the double ‘yea’ and double ‘nay,’ the 
best is that which takes them respectively as 
an emphatic affirmation, a decided ‘ yes,’ and 
an emphatic negation, a decided ‘no.’ Cf. 
Matt. v. 7. Inthe case before us “ yea, yea” 
is a positive ‘ yes, I will come,’ and “ nay, nay,” 
a positive ‘no, I will not come.’ ‘This implies, 
as stated in the Introduction, that he had 
actually said something which looked like 
a positive refusal to come. His Judaizing 
adversaries asserted in order to ruin his 
character that he intended from the beginning 
to substitute for his promise this refusal 
to fulfil it, whenever it suited his purpose, 
and this assertion, it appears, had its effect 
upon the Jewish Christians. For another 
interpretation of “ yea, yea” and “ nay, nay,” 
see the note at end of chapter. 


18. It is rather doubtful whether language 
allows the first words to be taken as an 
adjuration, as in the A.V. Many, therefore, 
regard them as an asseveration. “ But God is 
faithful, in that our word to you did not 
prove yeaand nay.” God’s faithfulness to his 
promises is substantiated in our not. having 
preached a Gospel which was a compound of 
affirmation and negation. In any case, he 
draws an argument from the straightfor- 
wardness and good faith of his* preaching 
to that of his letters and conduct. So far as 
a man’s preaching is really an index to his 
character, the general reasoning is, no doubt, 
sound, but it would be farfetched if it had 
not a special application. The point in 
debate is the fulfilment of promises. The 
Gospel is the fulfilment of a// God’s promises 
of salvation. It was faithfully set forth as 
such, in St. Paul’s preaching, without reser- 
vation, equivocation, or negation. He would 
have it inferred that he deals with his own 
promises in action, as he does with God’s in 
preaching, in perfect good faith, not playing 
fast and loose, and this involves a sharp reflec- 
tion upon the Judaizers. They were the 
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19 For the Son of God, Jesus 
Christ, who was preached among you 
by us, even by me and Silvanus and 
Timotheus, was not yea and nay, 
but in him was yea. 

20 For all the promises of God 


persons who accused him of bad faith, while 
they themselves did not preach in good faith 
the unreserved fulfilment of God’s promises. 
Their preaching placed God in the predica- 
ment in which their accusation tried to place 
St. Paul. God had promised salvation by 
faith to all men, both Jews and Gentiles, while 
they restricted this promise to a legal and 
Jewish salvation. They made God ‘yea’ to 
the Jews and ‘ nay’ to the Gentiles, whereas 
He was ‘yea’ to both. See Klépper. The 
sum of the argument is: 1. Qne whose 
Peaue honestly sets forth the complete 
ulflment of God's promises will not practise 
double-dealing with his own. 2. Those who 
make God a double-dealer are not to be 
believed when they make St. Paul one, but 
are double-dealers themselves. 


19. This and the following verse further 
explain the argument. Jesus Christ, the 
concrete sum and substance of St. Paul’s 
preaching, was also the concrete fulfilment 
of all God’s promises, not a compound of 
contradictions; not affirmation to the Jews 
and negation to the Gentiles. That this 
Christ is described as the Christ preached 
by Paul, Timothy, and Silvanus, shews that 
the Apostle had in his mind another Christ 
preached in Corinth, who was a compound 
of ‘yea’ and ‘nay.’ This was the Christ of 
the Judaizers. St. Paul’s Christ is desig- 
nated by the great title “Son of God.” The 
other was not the son of the one faithful 
God, Father of Gentiles as well as Jews, 
but at the most a son of David according to 
the flesh, who disappointed the vast majority 
of those to whom the promises were made. 
In St. Paul’s Christ an unqualified ‘ yea has,’ 
as he says, ‘been brought about.’ 


20. For as many promises of God (as 
there are), in Him ‘is their yea.’ The next 
sentence has to be read and rendered thus :— 
“and through him (ensued) your amen, for 
glory to God through us.” In St. Paul’s 
Christ a// God’s promises—not those given 
to Jews only—had their absolute fulhlment. 
Further, “through Christ,” because he was 
such a fulfilment, there followed on the part 
of the Corinthians an acceptance of Him as 
such, expressed in their “‘amen,” which signi- 
fied their assent to the Apostle’s preaching. 
This reminds the readers that they had con- 
fessed the true Christ, and therefore hints 
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in him @re yea, and in him Amen, 
unto the glory of God by us. 
21 Now he which stablisheth us 


with you in Christ, and hath anointed 
us, 1s God; 
22 Who hath also sealed us, and 


that they must not fall away to a different 
Christ. Glory redounded to God through 
St. Paul and his colleagues, because they 
preached, and their hearers accepted thank- 
fully, a Christ who left none of God’s pro- 
mises unredeemed, but made Him a true God, 
who keepeth covenant. 


21, 22. Self-defence continued. He is 
ever receiving from God a firmer establish- 
ment into Christ. As Gcd is the author of 
this continually-strengthened bond, and as 
Christ is a uniform self-consistent ‘ yea,’ the 
Apostle, being animated with the spirit of 
Him into whom he ts established, cannot 
drift through vacillation or shift through bad 
faith from ‘yea’ to ‘nay.’ Moreover, this 
establishment is a consolidation with his 
readers into Christ. How could he be in- 
different or untrue to those who were partici- 
pators with himself in this holy union? There 
may possibly bea hint intended that they should 
not let ¢eir firm hold of the true Christ be re- 
laxed. Further, he received (ypigas, aor.) from 
the same God, in his Apostolic appointment, 
an anointing, a sealing, and an inward earnest 
of the Spirit, which are so many pledges of a 
loyal discharge of his ministry. The three 
figures represent three aspects of the 
operation of the Spirit upon him and in him. 
Anointing was the theocratic rite by which 
Kings, Priests, and Prophets were conse- 
crated to their high offices, and it symbolised 
their reception of the Spirit of God, which 
alone could qualify them for the right per- 
formance of their functions. St. Paul was 
thus consecrated and endowed immediately 
after his conversion; for Ananias said to him, 
“The Lord... hath sent me, that thou 
mightest . . . be filled with the Holy Ghost” 
(Acts ix. 17). There is an agreement in sound 
and sense, in the original, between the title 
‘Christ’ and the word for anointed which 
it is not easy to reproduce in English. 
“He who stablisheth us with you into 
Christ and gave us a chrism is God.” It 
intimates that the very same Spirit is in St. 
Paul which is in Christ. The pseudo- 
apostles at Corinth imagined that the quali- 
fications for Apostleship were such things as 
having been the disciples of Christ in the 
flesh, or having been taught by disciples 
of Christ, or having received letters of ree 
commendation from such persons. Accord- 


Vv. 23—24.] 


given the earnest of the Spirit in 
our hearts. 

23 Moreover I call God for a 
record upon my soul, that to spare 
you I came not as yet unto Corinth. 


ing to St. Paul, the true qualification was 
an unction of the Spirit, such as Christ 
received at His baptism and the Apostle 
himself at his conversion and baptism (Acts 
ix. 18.) A seal is a mark of valid'ty and 
genuineness, or of property, or of destination. 
He may have had all these ideas in his mind 
here. ‘The seal, as a mark of genuineness, 
might then denote, according to its nature 
and use, the more visible and outward marks 
that he was a true ambassador of God and 
Apostle of Christ, such as his miraculous 
powers, the Churches which were his spiri- 
tual creations, and the like. The ideas of 
property and destination would apply thus. 
God “sealed” him “for Himself” (mid. 
voice) in a special manner at his conversion, 
as “a chosen vessel unto Him, to bear His 
name among the Gentiles” (Acts ix. 15). 
Both in Eph. t. 13 and iv. 30, however, the 
sealing “by the Holy Spirit of promise” sig- 
nifies the destination for redemption in the 
day of the Lord. If this be meant here, the 
sense runs into that of the next words, which 
represent the Spirit as the earnest or pledge 
in the Apostle’s heart of the future inherit- 
ance (Eph. i. 14), and the difference is that 
the seal is more external and the earnest 
internal. All believers have this earnest, 
and, in a modified sense, an anointing and 
a sealing also. The Apostle, however, is 
not speaking of these things as shared by 
him with his readers, but as so many spiri- 
tual guarantees of his true Apostleship and 
pledges of his ministerial fidelity towards 
them. 


23. Explains the delay of his visit, which 
had been the ground of the imputations 
against him. The solemn adjuration shows 
the importance which he attached to clearing 
himself. The emphatic pronoun ‘J’ brings 
the Apostle prominently forward in his own 
person, apparently in relation to God, who 
had done so much to qualify him for the due 
performance of his work. “ But I invoke God 
upon my soul as a witness, that wishing 
to spare you | came no more to Corinth.” 
If the soul may be regarded as the seat of 
the motives, the sense may be that he.calls 
God, as it were, to overlook and inspect his 
soul, as a witness that the true ground for 
his not coming to Corinth is that which he 
states. Ifthe soul be rezarded as that which 
God has power to save or destroy, the mean- 
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24 Not for that we have do- 
minion over your faith, but are 
helpers of your joy: for by faith ye 
stand. 


ing is that he is prepared to endure the 
visitation of the divine wrath upon his soul 
for the guilt of abusing God’s great minis- 
terial gifts, and for perjuring himself in the 
Divine name, if his allezation upon oath be 
not true, that he deferred his visit from the 
desire to spare them a deserved chastise- 
ment. 


24. This motive, however, must be guarded 
from misconstruction. He who claims the 
power of sparing and punishing seems to 
assume a lordship over the subjects of his 
discipline, and he had, no doubt, been charged 
with this pretension, both tn the case of the 
immoral person whom he had condemned 
and in other matters. In no instance was 
such an imputation more baseless than in 
his. He taught that, as soon as a man 
has attained to faith, he comes to full age 
and liberty. Until that time he is under 
bondage, but through faith he receives the 
spirit of adoption, and can call God _ his 
Father. See Gal. ill. 25; Iv. 6; v. 1. Cone 
sistently with this, he asserts that he is not 
exercising lordship over their faith, but, on 
the contrary, an opposite function, viz., that 
of a fellow-worker of their joy. 

Joy for reception of the unmerited bless- 
ings of the Gospel is one of the firstfruits of 
the Spirit, following upon faith, and is the 
gift of God. It is capable of diminution or 
increase, according as men stand erect and 
firm, or vacillate and stumble in faith. Now 
in respect of their faith, his readers were 
standing fast, and so needed no one to exer- 
cise mastery over them. It only remained 
for the Apostle to co-operate with God in 
promoting their Christian joy by counselling, 
encouraging, comforting, and similar func- 
tions of his ministry. It may seem remark- 
able that he ascribes so unhesitatingly a 
steady faith to his readers; but here, as else- 
where in the Epistle, when he addresses the 
better disposed amongst them, with whom 
he trusts to effect a complete reconciliation, 
he speaks in that spirit of love which be- 
lieveth and hopeth all things. He ts speaking 
to different persons in ch. xili, 5, to men 
whose far-going heathenism or Judaism had 
cast doubts upon the reality of their faith. 
With the contents of this verse the difficult 
passage in Gal. iv. 31, v.1 should be com- 
pared. The translation “by faith ye stand” 
is usually supposed to signify that faith 
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furnishes the sure base of salvation in general, 
which is not the sense that the context re- 
quires. The Apostle by no means asserts 
that he has no authority over them in any 
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circumstances. If they should lapse from 
the faith, they would again fall under tute- 
lage and need a schoolmaster to bring them 
again to Christ. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on Chap. I. 


Ver 3.—THE AFFLICTION IN ASIA. 


There are many opinions as to what this 
affliction was. The uproar of Demetrius at 
Ephesus, a dangerous disease, a shipwreck 
(2 Cor. xi. 25), some machinations of the 
“many adversaries” (1 Cor. xvi. 9), a plot 
of the Jews which imperilled his life some- 
where between Ephesus and Troas, have all 
been suggested. ‘che circumstances and St. 
Paul’s language seem to shew that it was his 
trouble about the condition and the conduct 
of the Church of Corinth. 

1. It came upon him in Asia, and it was 

known to his readers. How his affliction 
accords with these particulars we have already 
seen. 
2. It must have had special reference to the 
Corinthians. Otherwise it could not have 
stood prominently in the head and front of an 
Epistle bearing so closely upon their peculiar 
circumstances and all that is said about its 
conducing to ther comfort and _ salvation 
would be vague and strained, instead of ap- 
propriate and natural. 

3. A comparison of the terms used about 
this affliction in ch. i. 3—11 with those em- 
ployed in other parts of the Epistle to describe 
his feelings about Corinthian affairs strongly 
favours this identification. In ch. il. 4, the 
grief in which he had written is called “much 
affliction ‘and anguish of heart.” Compare 
ch. it. 12. In Macedonia again, when “his 
flesh had no rest” on account of his anxiety 
for news from Corinth, he says that he was 
“‘ afflicted ” (ch. vil. §). This could scarcely 
have been a different affliction from that of 
chap. ii. The term “comfort” points still 
more decidedly in the same direction. It is 
very difficult to think that ch. i. 3, 4 and ch. vii. 
4, 6 refer to different occasions of comfort. 
We have, as has been already noted in ch. i. 
3-7, one form or other of the word for ‘com- 
fort’ ten times in five verses, and, in ch. vii. 
6, “, 13, Six times in three verses. In other 
words there is exactly the same harping upon 
comfort in connection witin his deliverance 
from tbe affliction in Asia, that occurs with 
reference to his release from devouring 
anxiety about Corinth. 

It is also very doubtful whether a man like 
St. Paul would have used such language as 
that of ch. i. 8, about danger or suffering 
which threatened his body or his life merely. 


It must have been something which afflicted. 
his spirit as well. 

Ver. 7. Many regard the second ‘ yea’ and 
‘nay’ as predicates of the first ‘yea’ and 
“nay ’ respectively. According to this view, 
the rendering is, ‘‘ that with me my yea should 
be yea and my nay nay;” and the drift, 
‘Do I form my plans after a carnal rule, and 
make it my sole object, when I have once 
said that I will do or not do a thing, to let 
nothing whatever divert me from carrying 
out my stated purpose, through mere perti- 
nacity or in order to maintain a false con- 
sistency?’ He thus asserts his right to 
retract or modify any plan of proceeding 
which he may have announced, if he should 
find it good or desirable to do so. AS a 
matter of language, no doubt, the second 
‘yea’ and ‘nay’ may be taken as predicates, 
as in Jas. v. 12, ftw vpoy TO val, val, Kai TO 
ov, 6v. But there are strong reasons against 
the interpretation. 

1. In ver. 18 we find the single ‘yea’ and 
‘nay’ substituted for the double. and «ai 
uniting them, so as to represent a compound 
of afhrmation and negation, even according 
to the advocates of the above view; and it 
would be strange if xai did not serve the same 
purpose with regard to the double as it does 
with regard to the single ‘yea’ and ‘nay’ 
in two consecutive verses, the double ‘ yea’ 
and ‘nay’ being only a stronger form than 
the single, as in Matt. v. 37. 

2. He was not accused of obstinacy or the 
dogged desire of consistency, but of weak- 
ness and of carnal cunning, and the line of 
defence which this interpretation attributes 
to him against these accusations would have 
been a very questionable one. The remark 
that he was bound to admit, in the present 
case, that he had substituted a ‘nay’ for a 
‘yea’ is scarcely quite correct; for he had 
never said absolutely that he would not 
come, but only, that he would zot come 
unless the Corinthians reformed their conduct 
(2 Cor. il. 3). That he was always “ ready 
to come” is proved not only by his assertions, 
but by the fact that he was on his way to 
them at the very time of his writing. The 
impression conveyed by vv. 18, 19, 20, 21 
decidedly is that he asserts himself to be a 
man of his word, and not that he claims 2 
right of replacing a ‘ yea’ by a ‘nay’ when 
ever he thinks it desirable 


v. 1—-3.] 


3. Nearly all the supporters of this inter- 
pretation, in order to make the defence im- 
plied in it less doubtful, think the meaning is 
that it depends upon God's permission whether 
the Apostle carries out a ‘yea’ or a ‘nay’ 
that he has once uttered. Hofmann brings 
out this sense prominently by rendering “ that 
‘yea’ should be ‘yea,’ and ‘nay’ nay, ac- 
cording to my judgment,” not according to 
God’s. But that there is no such reference 
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as this is clear from ver. 23, where he says 
that it was his merciful consideration for his 
readers that prevented his visit, and from ch. 
ii. 1, where he says he decided out of con- 
sideration for himself not to come. Nothing 
could have been easier than for him to say 
that God hindered him, had he meant this. 
Nevertheless Chrysostom, Theodoret, Theo- 
phylact, Erasmus, and Bengel all hold this 
interpretation. 


CHAPTER II. 


1 Having shewed the reason why he came not 
to them, 6 he vequireth them to forgive and to 
comfort that excommunicated person, 10 even 
as himself also upon his true repentance had 
Sorgiven him, 12 declaring withal why he 
departed from Troas to Macedonia, 14 and 
the happy success which God gave to his 
preaching in all places. 


CwHap. II. 1. Merciful consideration for 
his readers (i. 23) was not his only reason for 
staying away. “ But I determined, for my 
own sake, this, not again in grief to come to 
you.” The rendering, according to the Re- 
ceived Text, would be: “ not again to come in 
grief to you,” but it has little or no authority, 
and probably arose out of the assumption 
that St. Paul had been only once in Corinth. 
But even # is not inconsistent with a pre- 
vious visit of grief. It is arbitrary to say, 
on account of i. 23, that ‘in grief’ means 
‘bringing grief with him to inflict it upon 
them.’ Nor is this sense supported by 
1 Cor. iv. 21, where the phrase of the A. V. 
“with a rod” is literally “in a rod.” The 
true parallelism of that passage to this lies 
in the words which follow “in a rod,” viz. 
“in love and the spirit of meekness.” As 
the love there meant is a love felt in the 
Apostle’s own heart, so is the grief here. The 
piuaee indicates that he is introducing a 
different idea from that in i. 23, nor is the 
beginning of the next verse against this. 


2: States the reason why it was for his 
own sake that he took his decision. It was, 
that to come in grief to them would be to 
seal up the source of his own joy. “ For if I 
grieve you, then who is it that gladdens me 
save he that is grieved by me’” It would 
grieve him to inflict a punishment which 
would grieve them. Between him and them 
there was a mutual relation of joy-giving 


@. 24) which a mutual grief-giving would 
y. 


N.B. Although there may be no actual 
instance of «ai introducing the second clause 
of acompound conditional sentence, when 


RB": I determined this with my- 
self, that I would not come 
again to you in heaviness. 

2 For if I make you sorry, who 
is he then that maketh me glad, but 
the same which is made sorry by 
me! 

3 And I wrote this same unto 


that clause is a direct interrogative, its oc- 
currence here should not have created so 
much difficulty, because there is no reason in 
language why it should not be so used. It 
denotes the close and immediate juxtaposition 
in the Apostle’s mind of the question with 
the antecedent condition, and may properly be 
rendered ‘then’ or ‘in that case.’ It is 
merely the apodotic «ai and that the apodosis 
is a question is accidental. 

The singular number has led some to 
think that in “he that is grieved” there is 
an allusion to the great offender, which - 
would require a totally different turn to be 
given to the verse. ‘1 would not come to 
you in grief and grieve you in person, but 
I did so by letter: for if I grieve you by 
letter (ver. 3), there is this advantage, that he 
who is grieved in that way is the same who 
gives me joy by repenting.’ Some adopt 
this interpretation without supposing any 
reference to the offender, but it lacks 
simplicity. The singular sums up as one 
‘eatin all those whom he would have pained 

Y. coming, and describes them as a single 
J 


object of his personal love (cf. xi. 4). 


3. States what he did in accordance with 
his decision, and because his readers were 
the proper source of his joy. “I wrote this 
very thing.” Inasmuch as the “this” here 
clearly takes up the “ this” of ver. 1, “ this very 
thing ” can be nothing else than his decision 
not to come to visit them, so long as it would 
be necessary for him to come in grief. Here 
then we have disclosed the foundation of the 
charge that he had writtena “nay” con- 
tradictory to his former “yea,” and the 
reason why he had done so. He did not 
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you, lest, when I came, I should have 
sorrow from them of whom I ought 
to rejoice; having confidence in you 
all, that my joy is the joy of you all 
4 For out of much affliction and 
anguish of heart I wrote unto you 
with many tears; not that ye should 
be grieved, but that ye might know 


write this in any extant letter. In the First 
Epistle he stil declared categorically that he 
would come. It can only be inferred that 
he wrote it in a letter subsequent to the 
First Epistle, and that must have been the 
letter carried by Titus. His object was that 
he might, by adjourning his. visit until he 
could make it without grief, remove what 
would grieve him when he did come, at the 
hands of those who ought to be fellow- 
workers of his joy, as he was of theirs. He 
wrote with this object in the confidence that 
there was an identity of joy between him 
and all of them. This would prompt them 
to take the steps requisite for preventing his 

ief, not simply because it was their duty, 

ut with gladness. What the steps were he 
had stated in his letter, and one of them was 
the execution of the sentence of excommuni- 
cation, for opposing which he had, in that 
letter, not spared them. 


4. If he had been so anxious not to grieve 
them, why had he written so severely? His 
enemies had appealed to his letter as a proof 
that he was a reckless disturber of the peace 
and happiness of the community and _ its 
individual members. He explains. The 
anguish out of which he wrote shews that 
this was a calumny. So does his object in 
writing, for his purpose was not that they 
should be grieved, but that they might know 
the overflow of his affection for them. Had 
he loved them less, he would not have felt so 
Insuperable a repugnance to giving pain in 
person, nor so profound an anxiety to remedy 
the prevailing evils by a letter. It was from 
the sense of his love which he endeavoured 
to awaken in them by writing, that he ex- 
fected to rouse them to take with energy the 
desired measures. 


5. The main tcpic of his letter, and cause 
of his grief, had been the case of the sinful 
person often mentioned (1 Cor. v. 1, ff.). 
Against this man he had been accused of 
proceeding with personal exasperation, as if 
the offence had been committed against him 
individually He disclaims this, by declaring 
that rot he individually, but all the Church, 
had bcen aggrieved by the offender. Yet in 
order not to press heavily upon the guilty 
but now penitent man, by representing too 
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[v. 4—6. 


the love which I have more abun- 
dantly unto you. 

5 But if any have caused grief, he 
hath not grieved me, but in part: 
that I may not overcharge you all. 

6 Sufficient to such a man is this 


‘punishment, which was inflicted of 'Or 


many. 


strongly the heinousness of his conduct, he 
will not say that absolutely all the Corin- 
thians had been grieved, but only “ partly” 
all of them. He alludes to a section in the 
Church which had either all along, or in the 
progress of the discussion about the case, 
taken more lenient views and deemed it one 
in which pardon might be granted or some 
mercy shewn. The fact that there had been 
a portion of the community which held this 
view, St. Paul uses with great tact, in order 
to mitigate the contrite man’s sense of guilt. 
He could not have applied for this purpose 
the views of the thoroughly antinomian party, 
nor the feelings of persons whose conduct 
was almost as bad as that of the chief trans- 
gressor himself. It is plain that there was 


another more respectable class which advo- 


cated milder treatment. The Apostle does 
not, of course, assert that the case in question 
had given him no pain, but only denies that 
he regarded it as inwolving a personal oflence 
against him, such as could awaken a personal 
animosity, and it is on that account that 
he puts the personal pronoun first. For 
émiB.:petv, Which means ‘to be a burden to,’ 
‘to weigh heavily upon,’ see 1 Thess. li. 9; 
2 Thess. iii. 8. In the verse before us it has 
no expressed object, and perhaps ought to be 
rendered simply “in order that I may not 
oppress.” But the tacit reference must be to 
the guilty man. See note at end of chapter. 


6. Since the last letter an assembly of the 
Church had been held to discuss the case, 
and the debate had been closed by a division 
in which the majority had voted for punish- 
ment of the offender. It is plain that the 
sentence passed had been referred to the | 
Apostle for his approval or disapproval, and 
the absence of any connecting particle indi- 
cates that he is now delivering his judgment 
upon it. What the punishment was is not 
stated, but it fell short of what St. Paul had 
prescribed, for the reasons which he assigns 
for pronouncing it sufficient are that it was 
inflicted upon such a one as the guilty man 
had by his contrition proved himself to be, 
and that it was all that the majority had 
thought it right to impose. Some think that 
no decree had been actually passed, but that 
the majority had practically treated the 


ng a eg I, 


Vv. 7—10.] 


7 So that contrariwise ye ought 
rather to forgive him, and comfort 
him, lest perhaps such a one should be 
swallowed up with overmuch sorrow. 

8 Wherefore I beseech you that 
ye would confirm your love toward 

im. 
g For to this end also did I write, 


offender as an excommunicated person. But 
as the word “ratify” (confirm A.V.) in ver. 8 
points to a formal decision, by which he was 
to be restored, he must have been under some 
regular sentence. Whether it was excom- 
munication for a limited time, or excommuni- 
cation without delivery over to Satan, there 
is nothinz to shew. 


7-8. It appears that, with the appeal to 
the Apostle upon the reduced sentence, there 
had been submitted also a memorial, brought 
by Titus, or a suggestion from some members 
of the Church, that the punishment should 
be increased to the severity which had been 
originally prescribed. Only on this suppo- 
sition can the term “contrariwise” be ex- 
plained, and it is a very natural supposition, 
for one of the feelings which they had mani- 
fested so strongly in the presence of Titus 
was their ‘exacting of punishment’ (2 Cor. 
vii. 11). However, from the results obtained, 
and the nature of the case, the Apostle is in a 
position to recommend the opposite course, 
that a pardon should be granted, comfort 
administered, and that the Church should pass 
a decree for the restitution of that orotherly 
love which had been for a while withdrawn 
from the unhappy man. The first part of 
this verse should be taken in close connection 
with the preceding, for it contains no idea of 
obligation, such as the “ ought” of the A. V. 
implies. The literal translation simply is “so 
as for you to pardon,” and the drift is that, 
in such an instance, the punishment already 
imposed is enough ‘for them, on the contrary, 
rather to pardon’ than to increase the penalty. 
His object in counselling a plenary pardon 
was to save the condemned from being 
“swallowed up” by remorse. He seems to 
have been in danger of spiritual ruin from 
despair, or of dying of a broken heart, or 
perishing by self-destruction. 


9. The adoption of his advice will be in 
accordance with the object of his writing. 
He had intended to put them upon their 
probation, and ‘ascertain their approvedness 
whether they were obedient on all points.” 
This was partly his aim with regard to the 
sentence of excommunication delivered in the 
First Epistle to be executed dy them in his 
absence. They did mot answer to that pro- 


New Test.—Vou. III. 
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that I might know the proof of 
you, whether ye be obedient in all 
things. 

10 Towhom ye forgive any thing, 
I forgive also: for if I forgave any 


thing, to whom I forgave it, for your 


sakes forgave I it ‘in the person of 1p" i 


Christ; 


bation, but when Timothy was at Corinth 
the Church seemed to have cast off its 
allegiance. As the immorality, of which it 
is always to be remembered that the one 
grosser case was only an example, was in 
flagrant contradiction to the principle of 
holiness essential to a Christian community, 
so the disregard of apostolic authority was 
inconsistent with the status of a true church. 
It was, no doubt, forcibly pointed out through 
Titus and his letter that the only course 
open to the Corinthians was amediate and 
complete submission. In order to test them 
upon this point it was a more effectual method 
to write than to go in person, because it left 
them more to the exercise of their own free 
will. They did answer to this testing by 
enforcing the necessary discipline. Having 
done so on one side, the Apostle now sug- 
gests that they should answer to it on another 
and more gracious side, by granting a pardon, 
and so they will shew themselves approved 
and obedient “on all points.” It may be 
observed that, while he renounces lordship 
over their faith, he yet requires compliance 
with all apostolic directions. 


10. “ But” having ascertained their appro- 
vedness through their punishing the guilty, 
he can now say that their pardon, if they 
choose to act upon his present exhortation, 
draws 4is along with it. ‘The right rendering 
and reading is :—" But (him) whom ye forgive 
anything so do I ; for what I have forgiven 
(8 xexydp.), if Ihave forgiven anything, for 
your sakes (I have forgiven it) before the 
face of Christ.” It is not the forgiveness of 
sin that is in question, but of the offence 
done to the Church and its founder through 
the stain that had been brought upon them 
(ver. 5). The language implies that the pre- 
valent disposition at Corinth was to forgive 
this offence, and probably the force of the 
present tense is ‘him, whom ye are inclined 
to forgive.’ With this disposition the Apostle 
fell in, as was clear from his advice just given, 
and the perfect tenses now express that he 
had already forgiven, if indeed forgiveness 
was the right term to apply to him, for he 
still adheres to what he said in ver.5. He 
had done so, not merely in compliance 
with them, and because their conduct had 
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11 Lest Satan should get an ad- 
vantage of us: for we are not igno- 
rant of his devices. 

12, Furthermore, when I came to 
Troas to preach Christ’s gospel, dnd 
a door was opened unto me of the 


Lord, 


shewed their approvedness, but “ for their 
sakes,” and in the full consciousness that 
Christ was cognizant and approved ot what 
he did and of the object which he had in view. 

11. This object he states in order to shew 
how he had acted “ for their sakes.” It was 
to prevent the Corinthians and himself from 
being over-reached, and having advantage 
taken of them by Satan, whose devices or 
thoughts he did not fail to see. These de- 
vices were the malignant designs of Satan’s 
ministers in Corinth (xi. 15), with regard to 
the case in question. These were the ex- 
treme Judaizers, and they were playing the 
devil’s part in the matter. Had they been 
honest, they must have declared themselves 
in favour of the penalty prescribed by the 
Mosaic law, which was death. But they held 
themselves in reserve in order to allow the 
Apostle to ruin his own cause. They pointed, 
no doubt, to the flagrant sin as the natural and 
inevitable fruit of St. Paul’s preaching, which, 
by setting aside the law, opened the door, as 
they said, to all heathen abominations. ‘They 
would find not a few Jewish believers ready 
to listen to them, and those whom they in- 
fluenced may have been some of the party 
who advocated the severer punishment. See 
ver. 7. But the Apostle discerned that the end 
in view was to create an irreparable breach 
between him and the community, and to gain 
full possession of the field for themselves. 
He would save himself and his readers from 
this satanic machination. 

The delicacy and reticence with which this 
very tender subject is treated in these verses 
deserves remark. There is no name, no 
specification of particulars, not a word more 
than is absolutely needed to make his mean- 
ing clear, not a vestige of anything calculated 
to reawaken irritation or give pain. Having 
asserted the great principle of pure morality 
in the Church and, in a great measure, suc- 
ceeded, he is able, in the most loving and 
gracious manner, to pour oil into a smartirg 
wound. The burning question is now on the 
way to a happy settlement. 

12. “Bat” it had, with all its attendant 
circumstances, given him excessive pain. Such 
seems the simple connection which is greatly 
obscured by the “ furthermore” of the A.V. 
Nothing can be more natural than that he 
should, after seeing his way to the end of a 
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[v. rr—14. 


13 I had no rest in my spirit, be- 
cause [ found not Titus my brother: 
but taking my leave of them, I went 
from thence into Macedonia. 

14 Now thanks be unto God, 
which always causeth us to triumph 
in Christ, and maketh manifest, the 


distressing matter, recur to the great afflic- 
tion which it had caused him, and out of 
which the desired issue had sprung, in order 
that he may do full justice to the unspeakable 
relief which the news of Titus had brought 
him. The chanze which Titus reported he 
regards as a triumph and paints it in brilliant 
colours (vv. 14, 15, 16), as a contrast to the 
dark picture of his previous tribulation. The 
extent of his distress shews how different his 
feelings towards the Corinthians were from 
what his enemies represented them He 
pourtrays it in strong touches. He went to 
Troas to preach, which was the great object 
of his life, but though “‘a door stood open” 
(perf. part.) to him ‘‘in the Lord” leading to 
labours which promised success, he could 
not fully avail himself of it. His spirit, 
that part of his nature which was least liable 
to perturbation, most active in his gospel- 
work, the centre of his religious life, lacked 
the requisite calm, because he did not find 
Titus with tidings from Corinth. The un- 
rest is so vividly engraven on his mind, that 
he seems to throw himself back into the 
situation, for he says:—“I have not got 
relief to my spirit.” The original is a per 
fect tense of an aorist form. It almost 
suggests the idea that he may be reproduce 
ing the very words in which he assigned 
to the people of Troas his reason for leaving 
them, ‘1 must go. I have got no relief for 
my spirit. “Them” refers to the inhabi- 
tants of Troas implied in the name of their 
town in ver. 12. 


14. No sooner has he mentioned Mace- 
donia than he raises a hymn of thanksgiving 
for the blessing there received. The success 
achieved through Titus and announced to 
him in Macedonia, he regards as a turning of 
the tide which will lead to the victory of 
himself and the truth in Corinth, and to the 
overthrow of his enemies. He represents 
himself as continually waging war with Satan 
and his agents, and exhibited at all times, 
together with his fellow-labourers, as God’s 
triumphal pageant, in which, as it proceeds 
through the Gentile world, God, by means of 
the Apostle’s preaching, visibly spreads, m 
every place, the odour of the knowledge of 
Himself, like the smoke of the incense in the 
midst of which the conqueror’s train defiled. 
(See note at the end of the chapter.) In the 


v. 15—17.] 


savour of his knowledge by us in 
every place. 
15 For we are unto God a sweet 
savour of Christ, in them that are 
saved, and in them that perish: ) 
16 To the one we are the savour 
of death unto death; and to the 
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other the savour of life unto life. 
And who is sufficient for these 
things ? 

17 For we are not as many, which 


‘corrupt the word of God: but as of pari 


sincerity, but as of God, ih the sight wiz. 
of God speak we in Christ. 


expression “ maketh manifest the odour of the 


knowledge,” the Apostle probably had in his 
mind the visible smoke of burning incense. 
At any rate odours which proceed from burn- 
ing materials, aptly symbolise by their pene- 
trativeness and diffusiveness the knowledge of 
God spread by apostolic preaching. Possibly, 
however, the “ manifesting” may refer to the 
knowledge signified by the odour rather than 
the odour itself, just as the cognate figure of 
shining and lightening is applied to the know- 
ledge of God in iv. 6. “In Christ ”’ denotes 
the incense breathing atmosphere in which 
the triumphal procession moves. It arises 
from the union between the Apostle and 
Christ, which is such that all his warfare is 
waged and all his victories won only by the 
spirit and life and power of Christ within 
him. This and the figure of the odour are 
further explained in the next verse. 


15. The reason why God leads him in 
triumph is that he is a sweet odour of Christ 
unto God. In the last verse he was the 
medium through which the odour of the 
knowledge of God was manifestly diffused ; 
now he is the odour of Christ. The primary 
medium through which God diffuses the 
knowledge of himself is Christ, the secondary 
channel is the Apostle. The primary and the 
secondary are blended into one, not im- 
properly, for Christ lived in the Apostle 
(Gal. it. 20), and breathed through himin His 
ministerial work the perfume of His divine 
spirit and essence, which wasacceptable to God. 
It is doubtful whether there is any allusion to 
the “‘ odour of sweet smell ” ascribed to thank- 
offerings in the O.T. and applied in Phil. 
iv. 18; Eph. v. 2. But it is probable there is 
not, because there is no allusion to sacrifice 
in the passage, nor has the Apostle used the 
established phrase (doy evwdias), for “ odour 
of sweet smell.” There are two parties of 
men amongst whom this odour circulates, 
those that are on their way to salvation and 
those that are on their way to perdition, just 
as in a triumphal procession there are the 
conqueror, his friends, and his troops, and on 
the other hand the conquered chiefs and 
meaner captives, both of which parties breathe 
the perfume of the incense. 


16. To the former of these the fragrance 
was a symbol of present deliverance and 


future safety ; to the latter it was a token of 
present defeat and condemnation, and a pre- 
monitor of approaching death. ‘“‘ Just as the 
pomp was ascending the Capitoline hill some 
of the hostile chiefs were led aside into the 
adjoining prison and put to death” (Smith’s 
‘ Dict. of Antt.’ on “Triumphus ”). So it was 
in the Apostle’s triumph. To some the odour 
signified life leading to further life; to others, 
death leading to further death. The sweet 
odour of Christ, essentially one and the same, 
has according to the opposite spiritual condi- 
tions of those whom it approaches an opposite 
significance or, to blend the odour with what it 
represents, an opposite property and operation. 
To those who, when they breathed it, 
welcomed it and so are in a state of salvation, 
it is a power of life ever advancing from the 
first germs of life (ée (wns) which it en- 
gendered, when welcomed, until it culminates 
in absolute life eternal. To those who, when 
they breathed it, repudiated it, and so are in 
a state of perdition, it is a power of death, 
ever advancing from the first condemnation 
and seeds of death (é€« @avirov) which it 
caused to work in them, when repudiated, 
until it culminates in absolute death eternal. 
That such operations and such results should 
ever take effect through his own or any other 
human agency seems for a moment to hill him 
with amazement, under the influence of which 
he exclaims: “for these things who is 
sufficient?” The answer is not given, but is 
implied in the next verse. It is the irresistible 
power of the word of God preached without 
human adulteration and out of pure sincerity. 
N.B. Whatever difficulties may be thought - 
to attach to the readings ‘from death unto 
death’ and ‘from life unto life,’ external 
evidence is overwelming in their favour. 


17. This is the way in which he and 
his fellow-labourers preached it, in contrast 
with “the many,” who, like dishonest tavern- 
keepers selling adulterated wine for gain, 
delivered a gospel corrupted with human and 
Jewish ingredients, for their own selfish 
ends. They, on the contrary, spoke as men 
whose words flow out of genuine sincerity, as 
men who derive the substance of their preach 
ing and their commission to preach from 
God, as men conscious that they are speaking 
in God’s presence, to whom they will have 
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to render their account. The atmosphere in 
which the Apostle spoke was Christ, which is 
the cause of their success; while that tin which 
their Judaizing adversaries spoke was Satan 
(xi. 15). The unsophisticated word of God 
thus proclaimed puts forth all its living 
powers, divides mankind into two opposite 
hosts, and delivers them over to two opposite 
destinies. “The many” cannot denote, as 
the original often, but by no means always, 
does, ‘the majority.’ That sense, as has 
been well observed, would cast an unmerited 
shadow npon the Apostolic Church. Neither 
does it necessarily mean that the false teachers 
in Corinth were absolutely numerous, al- 
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though they did no doubt outnumber the 
true preachers and sorely beset the simpler 
minded. But the phrase conveys an idea 
of contempt, intimating that such persons 
belonged to the common herd of mankind, 
and acted for ignoble ends, like cheating 
traders. 

This whole passage (14-17) refers so clearly 
to the happy issue of Titus’s mission, and all 
its points bear so distinctly upon the an- 
tagonism of the Corinthian Judaizers as in- 
dicated to us in other parts of the Epistle, 
that the question whether it alludes to some 
deliverance and successes in Macedonia need 
not be discussed. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on Chap. II. 


Ver. 5. The interpretation of this verse 
depends upon the connection of amé pépous, 
and upon the object of émpapa. Upon both 
points there are various views. 

1. AAA’ aid pépous is taken closely with 
ovK ¢ué AeAuTNKey, and wavras vas is made 
the object of émBapa. ‘It is not me that he 
has grieved, save in part: in order that I may 
not overcharge you all.” ‘This is the view of 
Luther, of the A.V., of Bengel, and others. 
Had the grief fallen entirely and exclusively 
upon him, they would all have been guilty 
of indifference to a heinous sin. To avoid 
bringing so heavy a charge upon them, he 
says that he has not been grieved except in 

art. It had not been a “ grief duetoa single 

eart,” but, as it “concerned the general 
cause,” his readers had shared it. But the eye 
standing first, and the wyas last, shows that 
the a\Aad is the connecting link between the 
two, and therefore that they have the same 
grammatical dependence upon deAumnxe. 
Moreover dAAqd is a strongly adversative par- 
ticle, whereas the above rendering expresses 
no opposition at all. If the Apostle’s mean- 
ing had been what it attributes to him, he 
might at once have made it clear by writing 
GAN’ f or ei pn instead of adda, which is 
scarcely good Greek in the sense given to it 
in this interpretation. 

2. "And peépovs is taken with tyas, and 
savras made the object of émBapo. ‘ But 

artly, that I may not overcharge all, you.” 

illroth explains the drift thus: ‘ Whether 
grief has been caused to me is not the ques- 
tion; I was not the person who had to 
suffer (pay) for him, but you, at least a part 
of you, for I will not be unjust and impute 
the guilt to you all of having been indifferent 
to his offence.’ It is clear that Billroth has con- 
founded the grief for the pain and disgrace of 
punishment with heartfelt sorrow at the sin. 
The fatal objection to the view, which re- 
quires a comma between wavras and ipas, is 


that if St. Paul had intended this to be his 
meaning, he could have avoided all obscurity 
by saying iva pn mavrus émBapa, tyas. Ols- 
hausen, who adopts Billroth’s punctuation, says 
that fva wn éemtBapo ravras isatouch of irony, 
which, however, would be quite out of place 
in such a passage. 

3. To render ard pépous ‘ partially,’ ‘in a 
measure,’ non admodum, non valde, and make 
it qualify a AeAumnxe to be supplied before 
savrus upas. Fritzsche contends that this is 
the invariable sense of amo yépovs, which Bill- 
roth rightly declines to admit. The statement 
would not be true, because the Apostle knew 
perfectly that there were many at Corinth 
who had not been grieved at all, and to say 
that they had all been grieved ‘in a measure’ 
in the sense of ‘not greatly,’ would really 
have been a reproach to them quite out of 
harmony with the fine delicacy of the whole 
passage. 

4. To supply tpas after éemBapo: ‘but 
partly, that I may not overcharge (you), all 
of you.’ But the context shews plainly that 
the person upon whom the Apostle does not 
wish to press heavily is the guilty man. He 
abstains from menti:ning him as the object 
of ém:Sapo@ from his desire to spare him. 

Hofmann’s interpretation is characteristic 
and as daring as his arguments are intricate. 
Meyer has briefly pointed out one or two 
insuperable objections to it. 

Ver. 14. The interpretation depends upon the 
difficult word @pcapBeverv. The verbs in -evw 
require a2 more complete investigation than 
they have yet received or can receive here. 
Two familiar words will furnish an illustra- 
tion of the use of Op:apSevew in this passage. 
Ma@nrevew is ‘to be a disciple’ or ‘to make a 
disciple." We may imagine some such con- 
necting link as ‘to disciple,’ which is pliant 
either to a neuter or a transitive sense. 
BaowWevew is ‘to be a king,’ but also ‘to 
make a king, as in Isaiah vi. 7, BaowAevooper 
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roy vidy Tafind, and in many other places. 
We may conceive some such middle term as 
‘to king.’ ‘To feast ’ is ‘to fare sumptuously,’ 
but ‘to feast a man’ is ‘to make him fare 
sumptuously.’ GpiauzBos and A:dvpapSos, 
whatever their etymology, were names of the 
Greek god Dionysus or Bacchus, and also 
denoted a processional hymn sung in the 
great Dionysiac festivals. @piau8os came to 
mean a Dionysiac festive procession, and was 
adopted by the Romgns in the form trium- 
phus in the 2nd century B.c. From 6piapBos 
was formed the verb 6ptazBeveu, which occurs 
in Polyb. vi. 53, 7, and from ‘triumphus’ the 
verb ‘triumphare.” GOpcapSevecy then, used 
intransitively in the Roman sense, meant ‘ to 
hold or lead a triumphal procession,’ which 
is exactly the meaning of the equivalent for it 
used in Polybius 6piapBov ayewv. Oprap- 
Bevew rovs wodiras would mean in an active 
sense, in strict analogy with paénrevew and 
Baciheverw, ‘To make the citizens a 6piap~ 
Bos, a triumphal procession ’ or ‘to lead them 
in triumphal procession.” Hence the expres- 
sion ascribed to Cleopatra with reference to 
the wish of Augustus to lead her in a triumph 
at. Rome, ov OpeapSevOncopa is quite cor- 
rectly interpreted by Horace (Ode I. xxxvii. 
30): 
) ** Invidens 
Privata deduci superbo 
Non humilis mulier frismpho.” 


A glance through Suicer’s article on the 
word shews how constantly the Greek 
fathers and others attached the idea of ‘display’ 
to it, rather than that of ‘triumphing over,’ 
although there certainly seems to be an un- 
derlying notion of a public exposure involving 
more or less of discredit or disgrace. Theo- 
doret’s explanation of the passage before us 
is ryde xaxeive mepiayes SnAovs Nas maocw 
amropaivey, and the view that the apostles 
were displayed as sufferers seems to be com- 
mon to the Greek Fathers. We find, how- 
ever, a passage in Tatian, ‘ Oratio ad Grzcos,’ 
ch. xxii. where OptapSevew implies no dis- 
credit or disgrace. TavcaaGe Adyous dddo= 
rpious OpiapSevovres xai, Gorep 6 Kxodords, 
oux i8ios émexoopoupevos mrepois. ‘ Cease 
making a grand display of other people's 
words and thoughts, and, just like the jack- 
daw (of A‘sop), dressing up in feathers not 
your own.’ Upon this passage Gesner says: 
—‘ @prapBevew eleganter usurpat pro jactare 
et tanquam in triumpho ducere.’ These Greeks 
did not, of course, parade their plagiarised 
thoughts and language in order to hold 
them upto shame or disgrace, but they shewed 
them off as fine things, just as the jackdaw did 
his borrowed plumes. Similarly roprevecy, 
which is also used of a Roman triumphal 
procession, occurs in Epictetus, Diss. LII. xxiv. 
18, for ‘making a parade of power.’ Mdyoy 


uh mopmeve avtny (i.e. dpynv). The idea of 
eading persons in public procession in dis- 
grace or shame was no part of the essential 
sense of OprapSevew, but only circumstantial, 
flowing from the fact that the vanquished 
captives constituted a striking feature in 
the conqueror’s train. Indeed, when used 
of the Dionysiac festivals, it could not have 
had any such sense, because in them all was 
mirth and gaiety. In a Roman triumph 
the victorious officers and troops were as 
conspicuous a group as any other, and there 
is no reason in language why the commander+ 
in-chief or imperator should not be said with 
reference to his legates and soldiers, Opiap- 
Bevery avrovs, ‘to lead them in triumphal 
pageant.’ The imperator himself indeed was 
the eye of the show, and in that sense Horace 
says (Odes, IV. tii. 3-10), speaking of what a 
triumph does for the leader of it— 


** Ostendet Capitolio.” 


The meaning, therefore, of the verse under 
consideration is: ‘“‘Thanks be to God who 
at all times makes a triumphal pageant of 
us,” as His victorious officers or soldiers. 

It is doubtful whether O@pcapSevew and 
OptapBéverOa, triumphare and triumphari, 
are ever used merely in the sense of ‘to 
triumph over,’ or ‘be triumphed over” At 
any rate no instance seems to be forthcoming 
in which ‘to lead’ or ‘be led in triumph,’ 
is not the more suitable rendering. Even 
Virg. Aen, vi. 8, where the triumph over 
Corinth is mentioned, is no exception to this 
remark. The rendering of the Vulgate, ‘ qui 
triumphat nos,’ may well bear the same mean- 
ing. It is probable that it was merely a 
literal translation of r@ OpiapBevovrs npas, 
and the fluctuating interpretation of Jerome 
favours that view. 

It will be seen that the meaning above 
assigned to @p:azBevovri is not identical with 
the so-called ‘factitive’ sense unhesitatingly 
given to it by many lexicographers, e.g. 
Passow: triumphiren Jassen; Wahl: trium- 
phare facio aliquem; Grimm: facio ut aliquis 
triumphet; and that it is not touched by 
Alford’s objection, for it does not make the 
verb to mean ‘ triumphatores facere.’ 

Those who desire to see the exposition of 
the verse which is founded on the idea that 
OptapBevery reva means ‘to triumph over’ a 
person as conquered, must consult Meyer, 
Hofmann, and Alford. To say nothing of 
particular objections, it is, from whatever 
point of view regarded, a strained interpreta- 
tion. 

Little aid can be obtained from the use of 
O@prapBevoas in Col. ii. 17, until that passage 
has been more strictly examined. Bishop 
Lightfoot does not speak very confidently 
about his own interpretation of it, but tHe 
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union of 6prapBevoas with éBevyparicey there 
is one proof more that ‘ display ° was always an 
idea associated with dpuapBevew. A passage of 
Plutarch (Vit. Cam. 30), adduced in Bishop 
Lightfoot’s note, would shew very clearly that 
O@ptapBevery, used intransitively, denotes dis- 
play in a good sense, if the words omitted in 
his citation were not ws eixds fy, which are, 
indeed, wrongly printed in some copies as a 
parenthesis, but which really account for the 
accusative case, and prove that it is not de- 
pendent on the preceding ¢6p:apuSevoe. The 


CHAPTER III. 


1 Lest ther false teachers should charge him 
with vainglory, he sheweth the faith and 
graces of the Corinthians to be a sufficient 
commendation of his ministry. 6 Whereupon 

_ entering a comparison between the ministers 
of the law and of the gospel, 12 he proveth 
that his ministry is so far the more excellent, 
as the gospel of life and liberty is more glorious 
than the law of condemnation. 


O we begin again to commend 
ourselves or need we, as 


Cuap. Ill. 1. What St. Paul has just said 
of his triumphs was sure to elicit from the 
assailed ‘‘many”’ the taunt that he was recur- 
ring to his tactic of self-praise, which they now 
regarded as the standing characteristic of his 
letters. He turns the edge of this sarcasm 
against its authors. According to their views 
and practices, he was bound to bring letters of 
commendation from others. But he needed no 
such letters. The “some” who did need 
them were the “many,” who, because they 
corrupted the truth for self-seeking ends, 
were incapable of achieving any such triumphs 
to speak for their office and ministry as he 
could point to on behalf of 4:s, in the creation 
of the Church at Corinth. The bearers of 
these letters of introduction obtained fur- 
ther letters from the Corinthians, recom- 
mending them to the believers in other 
places, and this is partly the reason why this 
Epistle is addressed, not only to the Corin- 
thians, but to all the saints in the whole of 
Achaia, that they also might be on their 
guard against persons so recommended. 


2. He needs no letters to his readers, be- 
cause he is no unknown newcomer, but their 
spiritual Father, and they are his children. 
‘they are themselves his commendatory 
letter written in his heart, inscribed on his 
affections. Reading them there he feels that 
he needs no commendation to them either 
from his own or any other pen. As a Chris- 
tign Church at a conspicuous centre of Greek 
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[v. I—3. 


view that OprapSevecy would suggest to a 
Greek mind its original sense of leading in a 
Dionysiac procession, and that it is to be ex- 
plained by that figure here and in Col. ii. 17, 
is not well founded. To persons living at 
Corinth it could scarcely fail to connect 
itself with the memorable triumph of Mum- 
mius over that city. Nor would the circu- 
lation of the odour of incense amongst those 
that are perishing be accounted for, whereas 
the sense of this is cleargif the reference be to 
a Roman triumph. 


some others, epistles of commendation 
to you, or letters of commendation 
from you? 

2 Ye are our epistle written in our 
hearts, known and read of all men: 

3 Forasmuch as ye are manifestly 
declared to be the epistle of Christ 
ministered by us, written not with 
ink, but with the Spirit of the living 
God; not in tables of stone, but in 
fleshy tables of the heart. 


civilization, they are also an external letter of 
commendation, taken cognizance of and read 
as such by all men. The wonderful spiritual 
manifestations, spoken of in the First Epistle, 
the fruits of his ministry among them, had 
not escaped the general observation of the 
world. Thus he needs no commendatory 
letters from them, they themselves being the 
strongest warranty of his genuine Apostleship 
that could be given to mankind at large. 


3. Explains, with particular reference in 
the word “ manifested” to the “ known and 
read of all men,” the full sense in which the 
Corinthians are such a letter as he has de- 
scribed, and the conception is a truly grand 
one. The author of this letter is Christ. 
He dictated it. The scribe, Christ’s amanu- 
ensis, is the Apostle. The vehicle or mate- 
rial in which it stands written (perf.) is not 
lifeless ink, but the spirit of the living God 
The material on which it is written is not 
cold unimpressible stone, but the fleshy, 
warm, susceptible tablets of the heart. In 
such an Epistle all mankind may discern 
that a new and mighty power, the Spirit of 
God, has entered into men through the 
Apostle’s ministry, is living, working, mani- 
festing itself in them. Nor is the idea out of 
eee that all men might also herein mark the 
ulhlment of those prophetic promises, which 
announced the blessings peculiar to the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom, as in Joel il. 28, 29; Ezek. 
XI, 19, 203 XxXvi. 26; Jer. xxxi. 33. From 


v. 4—6.| 


4 And such trust have we through 
Christ to God-ward : 

5 Not that we are sufficient of 
ourselves to think any thing as of our- 
selves; but our sufficiency is of God ; 
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6 Who also hath made us able 
ministers of the new testament ; not 
of the letter, but of the spirit: for 
the letter killeth, but the spirit 
'eiveth life. 


these passages, and from Prov. iii. 3; viil. 3, 
‘“‘write them upon the tablets of thy heart,” 
some of the language of this verse seems to 
be borrowed. It is obvious that his adver- 
saries can write no such letter as he has 
written in the Corinthian Church. They 
are exercising a ministry after the old fashion. 
They are writing enactments of law with ink 
upon stone, while he writes with the Spirit 
upon hearts. Instead of paper or parchment 
which might have been expected in conjunc- 
tion with ink, he introduces tablets of stone, 
partly because he 1s leading up to a contrast 

tween the new dispensation and the old, of 
which latter the tables of the Decalogue were 
the monuments, and partly because there is 
an allusion to the stony heart of Israel in 
Ez. xxxvi. 26, for which God had promised 
to substitute a heart of flesh. There is no 
inconsistency in saying first that the Corin- 
thians are themselves the letter, and then 
that the letter is written in them, because it 
is not in the outward man, but in the inner 
man of the heart that the letter is written, 
and, in such a case, the heart is the man. 
The main point is that Spirit, the vehicle of 
the Apostle’s letter, penetrated to the inner- 
mast centre of man’s being and traced its 
living characters there, whilst ink, the mate- 
rial used by his adversaries, never went below 
the hard surface. 

N.B. The best-attested reading of the last 
words of this verse would yield the rendering: 
‘“‘in tablets (which are) hearts of flesh,” or 
“in tablets (which are) hearts, being fleshy 
(tablets).” 


4. He is confident that the Church of 
Corinth is such a standing testimony to his 
ministry. This contidence is not mere self- 
assumption, but a firm assurance, reaching 
through Christ to the presence of God, and 
therefore valid in the sight of the searcher of 
hearts. 


5. But even this, although he viewed him- 
self as a mere instrument, implies a lofty 
estimate of himself and his work in Corinth. 
Who made it competent to him to take such 
an estimate’? Forestalling this question, he 
asserts that this competency did not proceed 
from himself (ad’ éavrav) in the sense that he 
was the original author of it (as é€& éavrav), 
but it had its origin from God. The proof 
that he had it from Ged is given in the next 
verse. Both the expressions, “From our- 
sclves,” and ‘as (coming) cut of ourselves,” 


of which the latter more precisely defines the 
former by denoting a more immediate origi- 
nation with self, go with the word “coimpe- 
tent” and not with “to take account of,” 
as is clear from the antithesis—' our compe- 
tency is from God.’ The verse cannot bear 
the sense often given to it, that we have no 
ability of ourselves to plan and work out our 
own salvation, but that such ability comes 
from God. 


6. Proof that this competency comes from 
God. God gave him a further and a greater 
competency, which involves the less. God 
made him competent (i. 22) to be a minister 
of a dispensation, which from its very nature 
must produce, when it took effect, exactly 
such a result as he counts the Corinthian 
Church to be. He cannot therefore be wrong 
in estimating it as he has done in ver. 2, 3. 
Here begins a fine polemical passage, which 
strikes at the root of the difference between 
the Apostle and the Jews and Judaizers, by 
contrasting the superiority of the new dispen- 
sation and ininistry with the inferiority of the 
old. “Who also made us competent to 
be ministers of a new dispensation, 
not of written enactment but of spirit, 
for the written enactment putteth 
to death, but the spirit maketh alive.” 
The first point of contrast is expressed in 
“new.” It was this newness that the Juda- 
izers failed to discern, or discerning declined 
to acknowledge. They thought the new 
dispensation valid only in conjunction with 
the old, and used the new cloth to patch up 
the old garment. They did not understand 
that “old things were passed away,” and re- 
placed by new. The next point is that the old 
dispensation was one of written enactment, the 
new was one of spirit. The old was a dispen- 
sation of external law, making exactions, but 
communicating no inward power of obedience 
The spirit which was received through the 
new was a life-giving agent. The Judaizers 
adhered to the literal requirements of the 
law. For instance, they insisted upon cir- 
cumcision, whereas the true circumcision 
was not “ that which was in the visible, in the 
flesh, but the circumcision of the heart, in 
spirit not in written ordinance.” Rom. ii. 28, 
29. Similarly the true service of God is 
‘“‘in newness of the Spirit, not in oldness of 
written law,” Rom. vii. 6. There is no justi- 
fication whatever for taking ‘letter’ in the 
sense of a letter of the alphabet nor for the 
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7 But if the ministration of death, 
written and engraven in stones, was 
pous so that the children of 

srael could not stedfastly behold 
the face of Moses for the glory of 
his countenance ; which glory was to 
be done away: 

8 How shall not the ministration 
of the spirit be rather glorious ? 

g For if the ministration of con- 
demnation 4e glory, much more doth 


application of it, so often made, to literal as 
opposed to spiritual interpretations of the 
Gospel. 

The third point of contrast is that the 
written enactment “puts to death, but the 
Spirit makes alive.” ‘Puts to death’ is 
better than Ai/leth (A. V), for the process 
meant is judicial and the original often occurs 
for judicial execution. The superiority, al- 
ready implied in the term ‘ new,’ appears in 
the respective effects of the two dispensations. 
How the written law puts to death is fully 
explained in Rom. viii. 8-13. “The law is 
spiritual” (Rom. vili. 14) and was “ ordained 
unto life,” but it brought about, in the first 
instance, an effect at variance with its essential 
nature. 


7, 8. Notwithstanding this superiority of 
the new dispensation over the old, the Jews 
vilified St. Paul’s ministry and glorified their 
own, which they deemed that they held as 
the successors of Moses. But the glory of 
the respective ministries being as the glory 
of the respective dispensations, he proceeds 
to show how this question of comparative 
glory stands. The characteristics of the old 
ministry, death, written enactment, engraving 
on stones, were in their own nature at vari- 
ance with glory, yet a glory too bright for 
human eyes, albeit a temporary one, was im- 
parted to it, Exod. xxxiv. 29-35. “Surely 
more” shall a ministry of the Spirit, whose cha- 
racteristics, righteousness, life, peace (Rom. 
viii. 6) are in their own nature glorious, “ be 
in glory,” and that not a temporary but a 
permanent glory. The glory of Spirt is in 
fact as imperishable as Spirit. The Apostle 
says “‘ shall be in glory” because he is look- 
ing forward to the Messiah's kingdom, in 
which the glory now hidden shall be mani- 
fested. The original for the ‘was glorious’ of 
the A. V. in ver. 7 means ‘was brought’ or 
‘made to pass into a state of glory’ and im- 
plies that the glory was extrinsic and com- 
municated. It might almost be rendered 
‘was glorified.’ 

9. “For if the ministration of condemna- 
tion had a glory, much more does the min- 
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[v. 7—12. 


the ministration of righteousness ex- 
ceed in glory. 

10 For even that which was made 
glorious had no glory in this re- 
spect, by reason of the glory that 
excelleth. 

11 For if that which is done away 
was glorious, much more that which 
remaineth ¢s glorious. 

12 Seeing then that we have such 
hope, we use great 'plainness of speec 


istration of righteousness superabound in 
glory.” (The right reading is r7 d:axovia). 
This second argument confirms the first by 
going one step further back in the stages 
of salvation and adducing a further contrast 
between the two ministries. Condemnation, 
which is antecedent to death, is wrought by 
the old, and righteousness, its opposite, ante- 
cedent to the spiritual life, by the new. The 
same relation between spirit, life, and righte- 
ousness is found in Rom. xiii. ro “ The spirit 
is life by reason of righteousness.” 


10. Justifies the claim to a superabundance 
of glory by a general assertion applicable to 
the case in point. “For” “that which is 
glorified” or more simply and forcibly, “the 
glorified is even“stripped of its glory” or 
“deglorified in this partioular” of ree 
lative or comparative glory,‘‘ on account of the 
glory which surpasses.” The surpassing 
glory of the new shines down the old with 
its overpowering splendour. The original 
lays the emphasis upon the deglorification. 


11. The next argument corroborates the 
statement just made. The extinction of 
glory recalls the fading of the glory from 
the face of Moses, and it is now clear that 
he regarded its vanishing as a symbol of the 
transitoriness of the Mosaic ministry, for 
he applies here the same expression to the 
ministry which he applied to the glory: “ It 
that which is being done away had (transi- 
tory) passages of glory, much more will 
that which abideth be in (permanent) 
glory.” The two prepositions of the original 
(dca) ‘through’ and (ev) ‘in’ do not xecessarily 
express the difference between transitoriness 
and duration, but they may do so as a matter 
of language, and the distinction is too much 
in accordance with the context to be set 
aside. For the old ministry glory was a 
brief stage through which it travelled, for the 
new it was a fixed sphere of existence. The 
law ceased because the old ministry had ful- 
filled its purpose of educating men to Christ; 
the new ministry abides because the right- 
eousness and life which it ministers are of 
eternal duration. 


h: 10r, beld- 
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v. 13—16.] 


13 And not as Moses, which put 
a vail over his face, that the chil- 
dren of Israel could not stedfastl 
look to the end of that which 1s 
abolished : 

14 But their minds were blinded : 
for until this day remaineth the same 
vail untaken away in the reading 
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of the old testament; which vail is 
done away in Christ. 

15 But even unto this day, when 
Moses is read, the vail is upon their 
heart. 

16 Nevertheless when it shall turn 
to the Lord, the vail shall be taken 


away. 


12. The practical effect produced by the 
glory of his ministry upon his mode of dis- 
charging it. The glory, being progressive 
and eternal, is properly an object of dope, 
though that does not destroy its present 
reality or its present fruition. This hope 
enables him to use much boldness of speech :— 
1. In declaring all the truths of the Gospel 
without adulteration, reservation, or disguise ; 
publishing that through it is received right- 
eousness, the spirit, life, liberty, a transhigura- 
tion to Christ’s glory (iii. 18). 2. In claiming 
for his ministry all that is due to it, triumphs 
(ii. 14-16), spirituality (iii. 2, 3), and im- 
perishable glory. This unrestrained openness 
proceeds from his conviction that the future 
glory will substantiate his words. 


13. That this privilege of unreserve was 
not equally vouchsafed to the old ministry is 
shewn allegorically. It is assumed for the 
purpose of the allegory, that the sons of 
Israel also, had they seen the gradual extinc- 
tion of the glory on the face of Moses, would 
have regarded it as an emblem of transitori- 
ness and have fixed their gaze unduly upon 
the termination of his ministry. With this 
is combined the idea that a premature dis- 
cernment of this transitoriness by a people in 
spiritual infancy would have prevented the 
old ministry from taking its full effect as a 
schoolmaster to bring men to Christ. The 
impression given by Exod. xxxiv. 29-35 is 
that Moses put on the vail in order to enable 
the people to overcome their fear of ap- 
proaching him. It is not however there 
stated that such was his object, and it ap- 
pears from wv. 34, 35 that he spake with the 
people after comjng out from the presence 
of the Lord while the glory was yet fresh 
upon his face after its renewal, and that 
he did not resume the vail until he had 
communicated the revelation which he had 
received. We must remember that the pas- 
sage is allegorical and therefore exempted 
from strict historical criticism, as well as that 
the Apostle has in view, not Moses only, but 
the false teachers at Corinth who deliberately 
used a vail to hide the Gospel truth. Moses 
prophesied the Messiah and looked forward 
to ; dispensation beyond his own (Deut. xviii. 
15). 


14. The effect produced by the vail. The 
strongly adversative conjunction (dAAd) re- 
a a thought to be supplied. They 

id not see the end of that which was 
passing away, “ but” on the contrary “their 
thoughts got hardened” (aorist). St. 
Paul does not say :—‘ Moses hardened their 
thoughts,’ but “ their thoughts got hardened.” 
This was the exact opposite of the result 
produced by the Apostle’s frank discharge 
of 4is office which inscribed the tablets 
of the heart with the spirit of the living 
God. The “thoughts” are the spiritual 
pereepuens, discernments, intuitions. ‘These 
ost their sensibility and quickness, and 
became callous. The effect of this vail 
of Moses upon the thoughts of the be- 
holders is the transition-link to its trans- 
ference to the hearts of the people in the 
next verse. There are two vails, of which 
one covers first the fuce of Moses personally 
and nex! Moses as read in the Pentateuch; 
the other lies upon the hearts of the Jews. 
The proof of the hardening of their spiritual 
perceptions is that it has lasted until the 
present time. The vail covers those written 
records of the old dispensation which repre- 
sent Ivloses, and is said to remain “upon the 
reading” of them, because it was mainly by 
public reading in the synagogue that the 
Jews maintained their acquaintance with 
them. The vail continued “not uplifted,” 
because it was in Christ that it was (to be) 
done away, and the Jews had not yet been 
converted to Christ. He is speaking of the 
national conversion, the salvation of all Israel, 
which ts treated at length in Romans xi. 


15. Here, again, we have to supply a 
thought, as in v. 14. The vail is not up- 
lifted, “ but,” on the contrary, ‘to this day 
a vail lies upon their heart.” The Apostle, 
in holding to the figure of the vail, is aware 
that he is using it in a rather different sense 
from that which it has in vv. 13, 14. So he 
says not “the vail” A. V. but “a vail.” 
This vail upon their hearts is equivalent to 
the hardening of their thoughts, for, as this 
hardening was the result of the vail upon the 
face of Moses personally, so the vail upon 
their hearts was the result of the vail upon 
Moses read. The heart is the seat of the 
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17 Now the Lord is that Spirit : 
and where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty. 

18 But we all, with open face 


II. CORINTHIANS. III. 


[v. 17—18. 


beholding as in a glass the glory of 
the Lord, are changed into the same 


image from glory to glory, evea as !0r,e7 
the Sparc. 


'by the Spirit of the Lord. 


thoughts and spiritual vision. The right read- 
ing and rendering ia Eph. i. 18, is “ the eyes 
of the heart.” 

16. The means of being stripped of the vail 
is conversion to the Lord. “But whenso- 
ever it shall turn to the Lord, it is stripped 
of its vail.” Both the form of thought and 
the language are borrowed from Exodus xxxiv. 
34. ‘But when Moses went in before the 
Lord to speak to him, he used to strip off the 
vail until he came out.” The Lord is not 
God the Father (as Pearson on the Creed, Art. 
vili.) but Christ, asis clear from the statement 
that the vail is to be done away in Christ. 
The subject of “shall turn” is the heart men- 
tioned in the last verse. That it is not usual in 
the N.T. to speak of the heart turning to 
Christ is not a sufficient reason for supplying a 
new subject suct. as ‘Israel’ or ‘all Israel ’ 
according to Rom. xi. 26. The practical drift 
of this verse is that the Jewish Christians 
should turn with their whole heart to the 
Lord, whom St. Paul preached, and not be 
drawn away from Him by false teachers. 


17. When the heart is stripped of its vail, 
the screen between it and the Lord is re- 
moved. The Lord obtains access to the 
heart and communicates Himself to it. “ But 
the Lord is the Spirit.” When he com- 
municates Himself therefore, He com- 
municates the Spirit. It 1s clear from Rom. 
viii. 9, 30 that the expressions ‘the spirit of 
God being in’ men, ‘the spirit of Christ 
being in’ men, and ‘Christ being in’ men, 
signify the same thing. At the root of this 
variety of representation lies the truth that 
“The Lord is the spirit.” The connection 
shews that this proposition declares Christ 
the Lord to be the Spirit so far as Christ’s 
being and working in us is concerned. The 
Spirit in us is Christ in us, and Christ in 
us is the Spirit in us. “ But where the Spirit 
is there is liberty.” The context compels us 
to interpret this liberty as freedom from the 
bondage of the Law, which freedom how- 
ever when analysed amounts in reality to 
Christian liberty in its entire scope, the 

lorious liberty of the children of God. St. 
aul regarded the Law with all the reverence 
due to a divine institution and his seemingly dis- 
raging expressions are only applicable when 
it is put into competition with the Gospel. 


18s. “ But we all with unvailed face be- 
holding as ina mirror the glory of the Lord 
are trunsfigured to the same image, as 


from a Lord (who is) Spirit.” This ts 
the crowning glory of the new ministry. In 
contrast (8¢) with the unconverted, heart- 
vailed, enslaved Israel, all those who through 
conversion to “the Lord who is the Spirit ’”’ 
have come into their liberty as sons of God, 
enjoy unclouded communion with Christ. 
They see Him with the face of their inner 
man unvailed. As the true Christ is Christ 
glorified, it is the glory of the Lord that they 
thus behold. With this unobstructed gaze 
a metamorphosis begins by which they are 
transfigured to the “‘same”’ image which the 
Lord Himself wears. The transhguration is 
progressive, it advances from one stage of 
glory to another. This transmutation is 
exactly a suitable result to proceed from one 
who is spirit. Glory is of the essence of 
spirit and is the outward form in which 
spirit manifests itself. The future spiritual 
body or rather ‘body fit to be the organ of 
spirit,, in 1 Cor. xv. 44, is the same as the 
‘body of glory’ in Phil. iii. 21. All this be- 
sides its polemical purport is put forth as an 
inducement to those Jewish Christians at 
Corinth who were in danger ot being led 
back into the servitude of the Law, to turn 
wholly to Him, who by removing the vail 
from their hearts could make them also re- 
cipients of spirit, liberty, and glory. That 
the word rendered “beholding as in a 
mirror” is capable of this sense is clear from 
an interesting passage in Philo. Alleg. p. 
79 E. That the meaning “reflecting as in a 
mirror is either impossibie or would yield 
no sense is scarcely correct. What decides 
in favour of the former sense is that “ with 
unvailed face” expresses unhindered, as the 
vail upon the heart in v. 15 expresses hindered 
vision. 

The mirror cannot mean either the Gospel 
or theheart. The idea apparently is that the 
gloritied Saviour is realised by the spintual 
vision as clearly as in a burnished mirror (iii. 
14). Certainly the Apostle explains ‘ seeing 
through a glass’ (in 1 Cor. xill. 12) as seeing 
‘in an enigma’ or darkly, but that does not 
prevent a mirror from being used as a figure 
for clearness of view, which indeed the con- 
text here requires. That the words rendered 
in the A.V. “even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord” should be translated “as from a Lord 
(who is) Spirit” seems almost certain from 
the immediately foregoing phrase, “ ‘The Lord 
is the Spirit,” and from the appropriate sense 
which it furnishes. — 


Gr. 
shame. 


v. 1—4. | 


CHAPTER IV. 


t He declarcth how he hath used all sincerity 
and faithful diligence in preaching the gospel, 
7 and how the troubles and persecutions 
which he daily endured for the same did re- 
dound to the pratse of God's power, 12 to the 
bencfit of the church, 16 and to the apostles 
own eternal glory. 


HEREFORE seeing we have 
this ministry, as we have re- 

ceived mercy, we faint not; 
2 But have renounced the hidden 
things of ‘dishonesty, not walking in 


CuHap.![V. There should be no division 
of chapters, for the same topic and reasoning 
are continued to ver. 7. 


1. The persons addressed are still those 
whom he hopes to save from Judaism and 
to whom therefore he must justify fully his 
Apostleship and his mode of exercising it. 
“On this account,” i.e. because of the tran- 
scendent superiority of his ministry, holding 
it not by self-appointment, but having received 
it, utterly unworthy as he was (1 Cor. xv. 9), 
by an act of God’s mercy, he does not fail in 
the courage which both the mercy and the 
ministry demand of him. He claims for his 
office all the glory that belongs to it and he 
preaches boldly the pure Gospel whatever it 
may cost him (lil. os 

2. He turns now from the misguided 
Maile Christians to their false teachers, re- 

to also in ii. 17. He does not fail in 
courage, “ but” on the contrary (aAAa), when 
God made him an Apostle, he renounced 
(aor.) “the hidden practices of shame.” The 
“ hidden @ refers to the vail, yet the whole 
expression does not of course apply to the 
great lawgiver, but only to his professed suc- 
cessors in Corinth, When he says that se 
‘renounced’ these things, he does not mean 
that he ever practised them, but that he 
foreswore them. He explains what he re- 
nounced, and what his adversaries practised, 
in the expressions, “‘ not walking in crafty 
villany, nor yet falsifying the word 
of God.” By the first he means all the 
covert and cleverly devised calumnies, in- 
trigues, and manceuvres employed to ruin 
him in Corinth, which would not bear the light 
of day (ra xpunra); by the second, the adul- 
teration of the Gospel with elements of the 
law, tradition, or false notions of Christ’s 
person and character. This course his ad- 
versaries followed because it appealed strongly 
to Jewish prejudices (Gal. vi.12). He pure 
sued an opposite line which required no little 
courage. With open manifestation of the 


Il. CORINTHIANS. IV. 


craftiness, nor handling the word of 
God deceitfully ; but by manifesta- 
tion of the truth commending our- 
selves to every man’s conscience in 
the sight of God. 

But if our gospel be hid, it is 
hid to them that are lost : 

4 In whom the god of this world 
hath blinded the minds of them 
which believe not, lest the light of 
the glorious gospel of Christ, who 
is the image of God, should shine 


unto them, 


truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, as a minister of the Spirit and a preacher 
of a spiritual Gospel, he cofamended: himself 
to that faculty in man which is most akin to 
spirit, conscience. He appealed to this least 
corruptible of tribunals in its least corruptible 
form, not as it exists in individuals or sections, 
or even in a nation, in which it is liable to be 
perverted by feeling and passion, but “to all 
consoience of men,” to that general witness 
of Himself which God has planted in man- 
kind. This he did, knowing that God was 
cognizant of his proceedings, and therefore 
feeling that He approved them. 


3. But instead of his Gospel actually com- 
mending itself to the general conscience of 
men, the Judaizers said that it was as much 
“vailed” to them ashe said the Law wasto 
the Jews. If so, this was not due to the 
nature of his Gospel but tu the spiritual con- 
dition of those by whom it was not under- 
stood. “It is among those that are 
perishing that it is vailed.” They were 
on the road to perdition, and as he said in ii. 
15, 16 to such persons he and his Gospel 
were “an odour from death unto death.” 


4. Assigns the reason why to those that 
are perishing his Gospel was vailed. “In 
whom the God of this age blinded the 
thoughts of the unbelievers.” Theterm 
“unbelievers ” designates according to the 
occasion of their blindness, the same persons who 
are described according to the state and des- 
tiny of their souls, in the words: “those that 
are perishing.” It was their unbelief which 
gave Satan his hold uponthem. When salva- 
tion by faith was offered to the Jews, those 
who refused it thereby constituted themselves 
unbelievers. Through this act of unbelief they 
fell under Satan’s power and he ‘blinded’ 
(not ‘bath blinded’ as in the A. V.) their 
faculties of spiritual perception. Thus th 
were brought into a perishing state in whic 
St. Paul’s Gospel was vailed to them. It is 
said that spiritual blindness cannot be the 
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5 For we preach not ourselves, 
but Christ Jesus the Lord; and our- 
selves your servants for Jesus’ sake. 

6 For God, who commanded the 


result of unbelief. Why not? The succes- 
sive steps in the opposite case of the believer 
are exactly analogous. He accepts recon- 
ciliation by faith, and so is a believer. As 
a believer there is communicated to him the 
Holy Spirit, whose influence is the opposite 
of Satan’s, and who enlightens his powers 
of spiritual discernment. He is in a state 
of progressive salvation (cw({dpevos) and St. 
Paul’s Gospel is to him not vailed, but an 
odour from life unto life. Satan is called the 
“God of this age” (aeon), because the 
period preceding the Saviour’s advent was 
regarded as one of extreme wickedness and 
peculiarly under Satan’s dominion. The power 
of spiritually blinding is a proper attribute of 
one whose element is darkness. Satan’s ob- 
ject was to prevent from “shedding its 
brightness the illamining of the Gospel 
of the glory of Christ.” The words ‘ unto 
them’ of the A. V. have no right in the text. 
The verb of the original (atya{ew) means 
‘to be bright,’ ‘to shine,’ in Lev. xiii. 25-28, 
30; xiv. 56. The context requires this sense 
here, for the main idea of ver. 6 is a light 
shining in the heart. The word rendered 
‘light’ in the A. V. means “illumining,” 
and denotes not the illumining which the 
Gospel receives, but that which accompanies 
and flows from it, when faithfully preached. 
“The Gospel of the glory of Christ ” is that 
which has the glory of Christ for its sub- 
stance, and it Is a specific designation of 
St. Paul's Gospel as contrasted with that 
of the Judaizers. “ Who is the image of 
God” heizhtens the idea of the glory of 
Christ, and further shows that in the trans- 
formation of iii. 18 the image to which we are 
assimilated is no other than God’s. The 
mention of God indicates the consistency of 
Satan, God's “ adversary ” in blinding men to 
God’s image; and that this should be Satan’s 
work was well calculated to alarm the mis- 
guided Jewish Christians. If the vailing of 
St. Paul’s Gospel was thus due to Satan, it 
was a proof that it was the true Gospel. 

N.B. There is much in favour of the view 
that the “age” meant in the title “God of 
this age” began with the time when Satan 
brought sin into the world through the first 
Adam, thereby gaining a dominion over men 
and a power of blinding them to divine truth. 
If so, “this age” means the period during 
which Satan’s power remains what it is. 
Still it ts better not to render aiay by ‘ world,’ 
which term more properly belongs to edécyos, 
but how closely the two Greek words approach 


II. CORINTHIANS, IV. 


[v. 5—6. 


light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the 
light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 


each other in idea appears from Satan’s desig- 
nation “ The prince of this world,” John xii. 
31, XIv. 30, xvi. 11, and their combination in 
Eph. il. 2, Aiwy has, in any case, an interest 
ing analogue in the Latin ‘seculum’ (age) as 
used by Tacitus, which is fairly reproduced 
by ‘the world ’:—‘corrumpere et corrumpi 
seculum vocatur.’ For the restriction of 
aioy to the period immediately antecedent to 
Christ’s Advent see Grimm. Lex. Aiwv. 3. 


5. We preach the Gospel of Christ’s 
glory, “for” the accusation that we preach 
ourselves is not true. Such a disclaimer he 
never would have made, had the charge 
not been actually brought against him. It 
probably meant: 1. That 4is Christ was not 
Christ as He was known upon earth, but one 
whom he had fashioned out of his own tmagi- 
nation. 2. He had put himself so promi- 
nently forward in his preaehing as to become 
its chief subject. He set forth his own 
example for imitation, 1 Cor. vil. 6, 7; iv. 16, 
xi. 1; 1 Thess. i. 6; il. 4; lit. 9; Gal.iv. 12; 
Phil. iil. 17. He said that he had ‘the mind 
of Christ.’ Other points mizht have been 
similarly perverted. The misrepresentation 
is echoed in the Clementine Homilies, where 
St. Peter is made to state that Christ must be 
preceded by Antichrist and then identitying 
Simon Magus, the representative of St. Paul 
in these Homilies, with Antichrist, he adds 
that “being death,” he has been desired “ as 
tf he were a Saviour.” jl this was not true, 
“but,” on the contrary, (aAAa) he preached 
“Christ as Lord.” The title “Lom” implies 
the ‘“ All power in heaven and upon earth ” 
which was given to Christ” Matt. xxvill. 18 ; 
the Lordship over the dead and the living, to 
obtain which, St. Paul says, “ Christ both died 
and rose and revived ” (Rom. xiv. 9.) Thus to 
preach Him as Lord is to preach Him cruci- 
fied, risen, exalted, glorified, wherein is 
brought out once more the antithesis between 
the Apostle and the Judaizers. The epitome 
of the Christian confession is “Christ is the 
Lord ” (Rom. xiv. 18). 

The only mode in which St. Paul preached 
himself was as a “servant” of his readers, 
yet a servant only “for the sake of Jesus.” 
Though he was free from all men, yet he 
made himself servant unto all that he might 
gain the more for Christ (1 Cor. ix. 19). It 
is not unlikely that the term ‘servant’ or, 
more accurately, ‘slave’ is in contrast with 
the arrogant and violent behaviour of the 
Judaizing leaders (2 Cor. xi. 30). 
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7 But we have this treasure in yet not distressed; we are perplexed, 
earthen vessels, that the excellency but ‘not in despair ; Or, mot 
of the power may be of God, and —g Persecuted, but not forsaken ; scout 
not of us. cast down, but not destroyed ; sa Aan 


8 We are troubled on every side, 


10 Always bearing about in the 


6. States the reason why it is impossible 
for him to preach himself in any other capacity 
than that of a servant, or to preach any one 
else except Christ as Lord. “ Because the 
God who said ‘out of darkness light shall 
shine’ (Adupe:) is He who shone for 
the illumining of the knowledge .. .” 
The God whose ‘fiat lux’ caused light 
to shine out of darkness in the physical 
creation, shone out of Jewish darkness in 
a new spiritual creation in the Apostle’s 
heart. The allusion to his conversion is ob- 
vious. The scales which fell from his bodily 
eyes at Damascus were but types of those 
which fell from the eyes of his spirit. What 
was revealed to him was “the glory of God 
in the face of Christ,” God's image, whom he 
saw in His glorified form at his conversion. 
‘The express object which the shining of God 
in his heart was to serve was the “ illumining ” 
or the luminous diffusion amongst men of 
the knowledge of this glory. See Acts ix. 15 
and compare Gal. i. 16. When God had so 
converted him and so disclosed to him the 
object of his conversion, how could he do 
Otherwise than preach Christ as Lord and 
the express imaze of the Father’s perfection, 
or himself as anything else than the servant 
of the Church for Christ’s sake? With this 
striking verse he quits for the present the glory 
of his ministry.- The practical hint tothe Jews 
at Corinth is that they must be divested of 
the vail, as he was delivered from his dark- 
ness. They must turn to the same glorious 
Christ, revealed in his preaching, as was re- 
vealed, in a different manner, to the Apostle 
himself. 


7-18. From the bright side St. Paul turns 
to the dark. Js not the pretension to inward 
and unseen glory contradicted by the visible 
facts of his bodily existence’? The glory of 
Moses dazzled the eye. Christ had His 
hour of manifested splendour in the mount 
of Transfiguration. Nothing of a like kind 
attached to St. Paul. He had only a mean 
body, afflicted by a peculiar infirmity and stig- 
matised with traces of suffering, which were 
regarded as the marks of God’s disapproba- 
tion. That his physical condition was one of 
humiliation he does not deny, but only places 
this fact in its true light and answers the 
false and wicked misconstructions put upon 
it by his enemies. 

The substance of his argument up to the 
end of the chapter is :—i. It is God’s purpose 


that His instruments for spreading the Gospel 
should be weak, the power by which it 
triumphs his own, 7-9. ii. In the alterna- 
tion of deadly sufferings and deliverances, 
the Apostle is a veritable illustration in his 
own body of the crucifixion-death and the 
resurrection-life of Christ, ro-11. Such a 
bond with his master is a high comfort and 
an answer to all hostile taunts. iii. His 
bodily afflictions tend to other men’s salva- 
tion, ra-15. iv. They work out for him an 
eternal weight of glory, 16-18. 


7. “Hold” would be a rather better ren- 
dering than ‘Save’ and “exoess” than ‘excel- 
lence.’ The treasure is the glorious ministry 
described in the last verse, not excluding 
the glory which he has in common with all 
believers according to ill. 18. The earthen- 
ware vessel, which is not the whole man 
(v. 16) but only the body, expresses the 
absence of beauty and solidity, such as belong 
to vessels of gold and silver, and the liability 
to defacement. breakaze, and destruction. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that this does not 
imply a general baseness of the body. The 
reference is to the Apostle’s body in par- 
ticular and Christianity knows nothing of a 
“ fastidium corporis,” but insists upon the true 
dignity of the y, which is ‘the sanctuary 
of the Holy Ghost’ here, and destined to 
glory hereafter. The power is that by which 
the Gospel is spread through the Apostolic 
ministry. The “excess” means not only that 
the power is exceedingly great in itself, but 
that it greatly preponderates over all resist- 
ance. God intended that this power should 
be His, for had He used as His ministers the 
great ones of the earth, it mizht have seemed 
that the Gospel was established by human 
agency. But it was clear that the work was 
God’s, when the organs employed were frail 
and worn. 


8, 9. Four pairs of contrasts illustrate the 
frailty of the instruments and the excess .of 
the power, as shown in St. Paul's experience. 
1. Crushed, but not penned into a corner. The 
idea is that of being jostled in a crowd (Mark 
iii. 9). They are hard pressed for space, but not 
driven into hopeless straits. 2. In difficulties as 
to the ways and means of carrying on their 
ministry effectually, but not reduced to utter 
helplessness. 3. Persecuted, but not left in 
the enemy’s hands ; not given over to the per- 
secutors. 4. Thrown to the ground, but not 
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body the dying of the Lord Jesus, 
that the life ss of Jesus might be 
made manifest in our body. 

11 For we which live are alway 
delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake, 
that the life also of Jesus might be 
made manifest in our mortal flesh. 


II. CORINTHIANS, IV. 


[v. rr—13. 


12 So then death worketh in us, 
but life in you. 

13 We having the same spirit of 
faith, according as it is written, 


*I believed, and therefore have I ¢ Ps. 116. 


spoken ; we also believe, and there- we 
fore speak ; 


destroyed. The notion is the pursuit of a 
fugitive in war, who when overtaken and 
thrown down is usually slain. Here was 
the overthrow but, by God’s grace, not the 
slaughter. The first pair of these contrasts 
refer to circumstantial difficulties; the second 
to the animosity of enemies. 


10. This and the following verse put the 
coping stone upon the preceding antitheses 
and show besides in how intimate a relation 
to Christ the Apostle stands through these 
sufferings and survivings. ‘“ Bearing about” 
reters to the earthenware vessels and describes 
with great force the incessant activity and the 
world-wide travel of the Apostle’s missionary 
life. “The putting to death ” or rather “‘ the 
doing to death,” if such a phrase could be 
used, would be a more correct rendering 
than ‘the dying,” as the original denotes the 
process of ‘making a corpse,’ but it has no 
exact English equivalent. The idea is exactly 
the same as that of the “sufferings of Christ” 
(i. 5), except that these sufferings are here 
restricted to the body (cf. Gal. vi. 17), and are 
represented in the culminating and deadly 
form in which they are the analogue of the 
Lord's crucifixion, There is a communion 
of bodily death between the Lord Jesus and 
His confessors, and the object of this is that 
there may also be a manifested communion 
of bodily life between Him and them. The 

utting to death never comes to actual death, 

cause it is always arrested by the interven- 
tion of that very same power of life by 
which Christ rose from the dead. The con- 
tinual deliverance of the Apostle from death 
is a standing and visible miracle of resur- 
rection and a testimony to the world that 
the progress of the Gospel is God’s work. 
The Judaizers had no such communion 
with Christ as this, They escaped persecution 
by preaching a legal Gospel (Gal. vi. 12). 


11. Explanatory. “ Alzways,” which is em- 
phatic and begins the verse in the original, 
shows more distinctly that the being put to 
death is not athing undergone once for all, but 
a continually renewed process. He dies daily. 
“We the living,” which is rather more pointed 
than “qe which live” serves in part the 
same purpose, signifying that he is maintained 
in life only to be handed over to death again. 
It perhaps also expresses, by placing life in 


close fesse Seals with death, the terrible 
character of these trials in which living men 
are face to face with death. The original 
word for “are delivered” is the same which 
is used of Judas Iscariot’s “handing over” 
Jesus to His Roman executioners. Christ 
applies it both to himself and his disciples 
(Luke xxi. 12). It means strictly ‘are being 
handed over.’ It is a regular term for 
delivery over to justice and punishment. 
“ For Jesus sake” helps to identify the put- 
ting to death with that of Christ and is the 
connecting-link between putting to death and 
manifestation of the life of Jesus. The 
strong phrase “in our mortal flesh,” in an em- 
phatic position at the end of the verse and 
substituted for ‘‘s2 our body” of v. 10, indicates 
how deeply the resurrection-life of Christ 
penetrated in the Apostle’s physical organism. 
It communicated a living power and a kind 
of imperishableness to the very substance of 
the body, to the flesh which is essentially 
mortal and corruptible. A very striking 
statement this is. 


12. The result of the above considera- 
tions is: “the death takes effeot in us, but 
the life in you.” Though his physical vitality 
is maintained, nevertheless his deadly suffer- 
ings work and tell upon him in the gradual 
enfeebling and marring of his frame (v. 16) 
His ever-renewed life, on the other hand, has 
its effective operation among the Corinthians, 
who thereby have their spiritual riches in- 
creased out cf the treasure which he carries 
in the battered earthenware vessel. He has 
all the worst; they all the best. They should 
therefore be the last persons in the world 
to despise him for his wasted frame. 


13. The connection is, ‘but though death 
works in us, we have that which prevents us 
from being silenced.’ He _ illustrates his 
meaning by quoting from the LXX. Ps. cxvi, 
10, very briefly, because the passage, being 
part of the little Hallel, was familiar to 
Jewish readers at any rate. Psalms cxiv. and 
cxv. according to the LXX. constitute Psalm 
cxvi. according to the Hebrew version, and 
they certainly seem, in matter, to constitute 
only one composition. The writer had been 
in imminent peril of life, and in consequence 
of 4is belief in God’s protection, he e in 
prayer for deliverance. Having obtained it, 


v. 14—16.] 
14 Knowing that he which raised 
up the Lord Jesus shall raise up us 


also by Jesus, and shall present us 
with you. 

15 For all things are for your 
sakes, that the abundant grace might 


he proclaimed the mercy and righteousness of 
God, and declared that he should be we//- 
pleasing to God in the land of the living. 
Similarly the Apostle, having faith, confirmed 
by experience, that he will be delivered from 
his deadly trials further to serve God in the 
land of the living, does not allow his suffer- 
ings to stop his speaking. ‘The original word 
for “speaking ” is used for preaching (Phil. 
i. 14; Col. iv. 3, 4; 1 Thess. il. a, 4, 16), 
and the “mercy and righteousness” of God 
which the Psalmist proclaimed, when invested 
with their Christian sense, are in a large 
measure the subject-matter of the Gospel. 
There is, however, no need to exclude his 
bold speaking (iii. 12) about his ministry. 
“The spirit of faith” may denote that temper 
or frame of mind of which faith is the cha- 
racteristic (cf. 1 Cor. iv. 12, 1 Pet. iit. 4, and 
Grimm Lex. on mveipa, p. 356), but it is 
usually understood to signify the Holy Spirit, 
according to which view, faith must be taken 
mainly in the sense of trust in God which the 
Spirit fosters. ‘The same ” either means the 
same Spirit which actuated the writer of the 
Psalm, or there is a slight irregularity of ex- 

ression for “ the same spirit which is accord- 
ing to the passage of Scripture,” s.e. the same 
Spirit of faith which found utterance in the 
passage of Scripture :—“ I believed; where- 
fore I spake.” 


14. Whether the knowledge here is the 
faith of the last verse in its completer form of 
assurance or the basis of the trust implied in 
faith, it is the ground for his continued 
persevering in preaching. What the Apostle 
knows is that ‘God .... will raise up us 
also with (ovv) Jesus and present us with 
you.” It is impossible that the reference can be 
to the resurrection cf the body at the Parousia, 
for St. Paul was persuaded, when he wrote 
the First Epistle that he should live until the 
Lord’s coming, and there is no indication in 
the Second that his view had undergone any 
change, nor was this possible in so short an 
interval. The idea is still that of preserving 
him alive by raising his moribund body from 
sufferings which would otherwise destroy it. 
This takes place “with Jesus,” because it is 
in virtue of his communion of life with the 
Lord, é.c. by the Pl same power of God, 
which raised Christ from the dead, that the 
deliverance is effected. The verb “ present ” 
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through the thanksgiving of many 
redound to the glory of God. 

16 For which cause we faint not; 
but though our outward man perish, 
bi the inward man is renewed da 


y day. 


occurs often in St. Paul. He looks forward 
with pride (ii. 14) to his function of present- 
ing the Church to the Saviour at His advent 
as a pure bride, 2 Cor. xi. a; Eph. v.6; Col. i. 
22. Inthe verse before us God will present 
to Christ the Apostle, as the paranymph, or 
bridegroom’s man, together with the bride. 
His life will be prolonged for that great 
event. In Eph. v. 27, Christ is said to pre- 
sent the Church to Himself, and in Col. i. 22, 
according to one view, the members of the 
Church present themselves to Him. These 
variations have their analogies in other cases. 


15. He has said “ with you,” for all his dying 
and reviving is for their sake. As God’s 
providential dealings with the ministers of the 
Gospel generally were for the salvation of 
mankind, so His protection of St. Paul in 
particular was for the sake of those who 
were the special objects of his ministerial 
care. The statement resembles that of 1. 
6, and the object which God has in view is 
the same with that described in the latter 
part of i. 11. “In order that the grace 
having abounded may, through the greater 
number of those who wiil benelit by it, “make 
thanksgiving to superabound.” “The 
grace” is the continual deliverance from death, 
as is “ the gift ” ini. 12. Its“ having abounded ” 
consists in its being amply and always vouch- 
safed. The original means:—‘ having come 
to greater increase.’ The longer he is spared, 
the greater will be the number of persons won 
to Christ or confirmed in Chnst, and the 
greater the company of thanksgivers. The 
rendering of thanks and glory to God for the 
inestimable benefits received through Christ 
implies the restoration of the true relation 
between God and man and Is, according to 
the Apostle’s view, the end and aim of every- 
thing in this world. 


16. With the attainment of this great 
object before him, he does not lose courage, 
but, on the contrary, amidst the wear and 
tear of suffering, he receives a continual ac- 
cession of strength. He admits, as in v. 12, 
that his natural man undergoes, in spite of 
its revival through Christ’s life, a gradual 
waste. But to compensate for this a counter- 
process is going on which he calls “a day-by- 
day renewal of the inner man.” ‘The phrase 
“outward man” occurs only here. The 
“inward man” is spoken of in Rom. vii. 2 and - 
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17 For our light affliction, which 
is but for a moment, worketh for 
us a far more exceeding and eternal 


weight of glory ; 


18 While we look not at the 


Eph. iii. 16. In both passages it denctes not 
the whole of man’s immaterial nature, but its 
highest part, through which he is receptive 
of divine influences, of illumination, of be- 
coming a new creature, and of which the 
representative faculty in the natural man is 
vous or reason. The idea of ‘ renewal’ occurs 
in three other places in St. Paul, and in 
two out of the three is expressly applied to 
this faculty of man’s nature. Rom. xii. 2; 
2 Eph. iv. 23; Col. tii. rr. The meaning in 
the verse before us is not that he is receiving 
new supplies of resolution, courage, energy, 
enabling him to continue his work with in- 
tensified vigour, but that the spiritual man 
according to Col. ili. ro, is ‘renewed... .. 
according to the image of Him that created 
him.” In other words the transfiguration of 
ili. 18 is daily advancing. His argument is 
on its way to the final stage of that trans- 
figuration, which is the glorification of the 
body, when the earthen vessel shall have 
fallen to pieces. 


17. The explanation of these two opposite 
processes going on simultaneously is that the 
same affliction which works the physical 
waste works also the spiritual renewal. It 
is almost impossible to reproduce the force of 
the original, in which the language labours 
under the load of glory. “The momentary 
lightness of our affliction worketh for us ina 
surpassing manner to a surpassing re- 
sult an eternal weight of glory.” The spirit 
of faith which realises the substance of things 
not seen inverts the usual relation of ideas. 
Affliction, generally regarded as a load, has 
here the quality of lightness. Glory, gene- 
rally regarded as an etherial splendour, is a 
weight. The affliction is not light in itself, 
but only when put in the balance with the 
weight, nor momentary in itself, but only 
when set against eternity. As the word 
for “ worketh” also means ‘earns,’ Roman 
Catholic expositors use the passage to support 
their doctrine of a merit of condignity. ‘The 
idea in the Apostle’s mind is that the sufferings 
of Christ borne by his ministers and followers 
lead them to glory, even as they led Christ 
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v. 17—18. 


things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen: for the 
things which are seen are temporal ; 
but the things which are not seen 
are eternal. 


Himself to glory, because they are always 
accompanied by rich supplies of the highs 
and life. Rom. viii. 17, 18, is the parallel to 
this passage :—“ If we suffer with H'm, that 
we also may be glorified with Him.” Compare 
Heb. ii.9, 10. Compensation for aMliction does 
not seem to be any part of the meaning, and 
it is even doubtful whether the »ora/ working 
of tribulation described in Rom. v. 3, 4, 5, is 
comprised. He is speaking rather of the é- 
mediate communication of Christ’s spirit and 
life to those who bear His sufferings, which in 
the forthcoming Kingdom will reveal itself in 
glory. In the expression ‘weight of glory ” one 
is tempted to think that he is anticipating the 
figure of raiment used in the next chapter 
for the glorified body, and that the conception 
is that of a royal robe heavy with costly 
embroidery of gold and:silver. The phrase 
was probably suggested by an etymological 
connection between the Hebrew terms for 
‘weight’ and ‘ glory.’ 

18. It is scarcely in harmony with the 
loftiness of the context to suppose that the 
Apostle here inserts a precautionary con- 
dition, under which alone affliction works 
glory. Nor does the subjective negative of 
the original at all necessitate this view. He 
describes the mental attitude, the direction 
of the gaze of himself and others, which 
accompanies and in part accounts for the 
maintenance of courage (v. 16), the renewal of 
the inward man, and ihe working out of glory 
by affliction. They do not contemplate as 
the end and goal of their career the things 
which are seen, but the things which are not 
seen. The things which are seen are this 
visible world with its circumstances and 
experiences, whether they bring with them 
earthly good, or such evil as extreme bodily 
suffering. The things which are not seen 
are the future Kingdom with all its glorious 
circumstances and: mode of existence, not 
excluding the body of glory itself. The 
reason for fixing the view upon the things 
not seen and averting it from the seen, is 
that the gaze at the eternal qualifies, the gaze 
at the temporary disqualifies, men for glory. 


v. I—2.] 


CHAPTER V. 


1 Thatin his assured hope of immortal glory, 
Q and in expectance of tt, and of the general 
judgment, he laboureth to keep a good con- 
Science, 12 not that he may herein boast of 
himself, 14 but as one that, having received 
Life from Christ, endeavoureth to live as a 
mew creature to Christ only, 18 and by his 
ministry of reconciliation to reconcile others 
also in Christ to God. 


Cuap. V. He further explains the eternal 
unseen as the object of his gaze and the ground 
of his unflagging courage (v. 6). The transition 
link between the unseen things and the body 
of glory is eternity (iv. 18; v. 1), which seems 
to be the last step of the ladder upon which 
his thoughts have climbed from the earthen 
vessel to the incorruptible body. 


1, “For we know that, if our tent- 
dwelling upon earth should be pulled 
down, we have an edifice from God, a 
dwelling...... ” Part of his knowledge of 
the body of glory may have been derived from 
his having seen the glorified Saviour, who was 
the first-fruits of the resurrection. The tent- 
dwelling designates the body as the abode of 
persons not in their own country, but making 
a pilgrimage in a foreign land and carrying 
with them a slight provisional shelter. He 
did not think that death either by violence 
or in the course of nature would take down 
his earthly tabernacle. He only supposes 
the case of death, which was always possible 
for himself and other believers. Should that 
case occur, the comfort is that there is a 
better body in reserve. The view that he 
takes for granted the dissolution of his 
natural body in any case, because this is 
implied in change as well as in death, iden- 
tifies dissolution or pulling down (xaraAv67) 
with absorption or swallowing up (xararo6;), 
which are different processes. An undue pres- 
sure of the present tense “ we have,” has sug- 
gested the mechanical theory that the body of 
glory exists now in heaven, in an organic 
form. St. Paul’s use of present tenses when 
he is speaking vividly of things future that 
are certain has already been mentioned. 
In the indwelling spirit here we save the 
assured possession of glory hereafter, the 
difference being only éhat: between latency 
and manifestation. “Edifioe” denotes a 
durable and stately building, and is applied to 
the splendid structures of the temple in 
Mark xii. 1; Matt. xxiv. 1. It denotes also 
a building in course of erection. (1 Cor. iii. 
9; Eph. it. 21.) In both points it aptly 
describes the future body, for it will have a 
solidity of glory (iv. 17) which is even now 
growing with the growth of the inner man. 


New Test,—Vor. III. 
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OR we know that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle were 
dissolved, we have a building of God, 
an house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. 

2 For in this we groan, earn- 
estly desiring to be clothed upon 
with our ieee which is from 
heaven : 


In virtue of its immediate divine origin it will 
possess the attributes ascribed to it in 1 Cor. 
xv. which may be summed up in one phrase :— 
‘ fit to be the organ of spirit’ (copa mvevpari- 
xov), whereas the natural body is only ‘ fit to be 
the organ of soul’ (capa Wuyedv). “Not 
made with hands” seems to have an antithetical 
reference not to the natural body itself, but 
only to the figure of the tent which represents 
it. The phrase however appears to have 
passed away from its literal signification into 
a more general one. The author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, explains it (Heb. 
ix. il.), aS Meaning ‘not of this creation or 
world,’ i.e. not belonging to this visible and 
perishable, but to the heavenly and imperish- 
able world. Elsewhere, as in Col. i. 11 (cf. 
Eph. ii. 11) it is equivalent to spiritual. In 
either or both of these senses it is very ap- 
plicable to the future body. A comparison of 
Mark xiv. 58 with John ii. 19-21 might 
almost induce one to think that it came to be 
used of the Lord’s resurrection body, re- 
garded figuratively as a Temple. 


2. Corroborates that which he knows 
about the future body by his sensations in the 
present body. “Forin fact in this (tent) 
we groan, longing to put on over it our 
habitation, which is from heaven.” He longs 
to put on the new body by change according 
to 1 Cor. xv. 51. He is already clothed 
with the corruptible body and, if he should 
assume the incorruptible before he has been 
divested of the corruptible, the process will 
be a superinvestiture or putting on of an 
over-garment. If his yearning thus to put 
on the more excellent body is so strong that 
he cannot prevent it from finding utterance 
in groans, it is a ground for the conviction 
that there is such a body and a confirmation 
of his knowledge, because all natural desires, 
and especially desires which are expressly 
wrought in man by God (v. 5) must have a real 
corresponding outward object. <A similar 
argument is found in Rom. viii. 18-24. The 
term rendered “habitation” means properly 
the “place-of-a dweller,” and denotes an 
abode which belongs more peculiarly to the 
occupant than the tent-house does. Some 
such expression as ‘home-house’ might give its 
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3 If so be that being clothed we 
shal] not be found naked. 


force. The transition from a tent to raiment 
is easy, especially as the tent spoken of is one 
adapted to a single person. ‘The fabrication 
of hair-cloth for tents was the Apostle’s secular 
occupation. The words ‘from heaven” 
denote the region out of (€€) which the body 
of glory is immediately to come. This and 
some other intimations almost seem to coun- 
tenance the conjecture that our Lord will 
bring with him from heaven at His advent 
some glorious element or substance, essentially 
different from all earthly matter, possessing a 
splendour like that of light, in which God 
manifested himself under the old dispensation, 
and which glorified the Saviour’s person in His 
Transfiguration, and that the dead and living 
saints will, in virtue of their communion with 
Christ and the possession of the Spirit (Rom. 
viii. 11), instantaneously appropriate and as- 
similate this substance, and thereby put on 
bodies differing from one another in glory 
according to the forms and degrees of their 
previous spiritual development. The re- 
lation between the heavenly and the natural 
body, in the case of the dead, may be that 
there remains after death, we know not 
where, some spiritualised nucleus of the 
natural body, analogous to the germ of life in 
a grain of wheat, upon and around which the 
body of glory will be fashioned and organised. 

N. B. There is some doubt as to the exact 
rendering of the first clause of this verse on ac- 
count of difference of opinion amongst scholars 
as to the force of the combined particles xai 
ydp. Some good authorities, as Hartung 
and Meyer, lay down a strict rule that they 
always mean ‘ for even’ or ‘for also,’ but it is 
quite certain that they cannot always be so 
rendered. The «ai here lays emphasis upon 
the reason introduced by the yap, lifting it in 
a measure to the same level of importance 
with that of which it is the reason and may 
be rendered by some such expression as ‘in 
fact.. ‘We know that there is a glorious 
body for in fact we groan with ardent 
longing for it.’ A feeling of the heart, while 
it is adduced to confirm the consciousness of 
the thinking mind, is, at the same time, 
almost co-ordinated with it in importance as 
an argument. 


3. Explains by a brief parenthesis the 
phrase “put on over” which was probably 
not so intelligible to his readers as it now is 
to us, although he had treated the point 
which it touches in 1 Cor. xv. The sense 
is :—‘I say put on over, on the supposition, 
of course, that, when we do actually put 
on, we shall not be found naked.’ If Christ 
shall find him at His Advent not divested 
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[v. 3—4. 


4 For we that are in this taber- 
nacle do groan, being burdened: not 


of his natural body by death but still alive, 
his assumption of the new body will be a 
superinvestment, a process like that of putting 
on an upper garment. See additional note 
at the end of the chapter. 


4. After the parenthesis he naturally reverts 
to the contents of the preceding verse and, 
recommencing almost with the same words, 
exhibits the groaning from a somewhat dif- 
ferent point of view. It is promptéd not 
only by a longing for the more excellent 
body, but also by a sense of oppression in “the 
tent-dwelling,” which term itself shows 
wherein the burdensomeness of the present 
body consists. It is too slight a shelter 
against sufferings, too fragile an instrument 
for the work of his ministry. On account of 
this disparity between it and what it had to 
bear and to do, it became a kind of burden 
which he had to drag about with him. 
Some think that he had in his mind his 
peculiar bodily affliction. Under such circum- 
stances, it might be expected that he would 
long to be released by death. But not so, 
for he adds “whereupon” or “on whioh 
ground” (éf’) “we do not wish for di- 
voestment, but for superinvestment.” To 
suppose that he here expresses a natural 
human shrinking from death would scarcely 
be in harmony with the context and would 
be unworthy of the Apostle. To wish that the 
treasure should be stripped of its earthen 
vessel would run counter to God's object and 
would shew a faint-hearted weariness of his 
Apostolic work, which is exactly what he dis- 
claims. For these reasons he does not wish 
to put off the body, but only that the advent 
may come quickly and he may be changed. 
The object for which he desires this is 
“in order that the mortal may be swallowed 
up by life.” “The mortal” may either 
mean ‘mortality,’ or ‘ the mortal body,’ or ‘the 
mortal element of the body.’ On the whole 
the last rendering is the , because there 
would seem to be some spiritualised centre 
of the body which is imperishable. There 
is apparently a reference in the figure to the 
contest between the two mighty antagonists life 
and death as described in iv. 10, 11, and in this 
case perhaps the rendering ought to be ‘ by 
the life.” He desires change in order that the 
alternations of this terrible and oppressive 
conflict (Bapovpevos) May come to an end, 
when the life will be completely triumphant 
and swallow up that in the body upon which 
alone its adversary can take effect. The 
language is taken from Isaiah xxv. 8, where 
it is said of God that he “ will swallow up 
death in victory.” The original word means 


v. 5—9.] 


for that we would be unclothed, but 
clothed upon, that mortality might 
be swallowed up of life. 

5 Now he that hath wrought us 
for the selfsame thing is God, who 
also hath given unto us the earnest 
of the Spirit. 

6 Therefore we are always con- 
fident, knowing that, whilst we are 


‘drink up,’ which, when we attempt to apply 
the figure to the change, suggests the cognate 
term ‘ absorption.’ 

5. The sensations upon which his reason- 
ing is based might be said to be purely 
fanciful or even be set down to what was 
called hismadness. So he now guarantees them 
as a solid foundation for his anticipations. 
“But he who wrought us to this very 
(state) is @od.”. What God wrought him to 
was the inward groaning for superinvestment. 
No doubt, God wrought the inward spiritual 
fitness for it as well, but that is not, as some 
have thought, the point here meant. It was 
in fact part of God's design in committing 
the treasure to earthen vessels that the 
inadequacy of the vessels to their contents 
and their service should generate a strong 
desire for a better vehicle and organ. If 
God be the author of this great longing of the 
heart, there must be an objective reality corre- 
sponding to it, that is, there must be a body 
of glory with which believers who survive to 
the Advent will be over-clothed. “ Who gave 
us the earnest of the spirit ’”—shews not only 
how God wrought him to the longing but 
also how infallible a guarantee he has of its 
being one day satisfied. 

6, 7, 8. The event of either ofthe two possi- 
bilities, death (v. 1) or change, (vv. 2, 3,4) must 
be a happy one for him. It follows that he is 
of good courage “at all times,” not only 
when, in the midst of suffering he con- 
templates the bright and as he was persuaded 
the probable issue of change, but also at 
times when death seemed imminent. Know- 
ing ‘that while he is at home in the body, he 
is absent from the Lord,’ and that the moment 
he quits it he will be at home with the Lord, 
‘he thinks it good rather,’ that is, holds 
it preferable to migrate from the body 
and in a disembodied state to pass to the 
immediate presence of his divine master. 
He would fain remain at his post to the end 
but the better thing for him would be to 
depart. There is no inconsistency with 
anything just said. A man may easily long 
for one thing when he knows that another 
may be more for his own advantage. It is 
very interesting to compare this passage with 
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at home in the body, we are absent 
from the Lord: 

7 (For we walk by faith, not by 
sight ae 
8 We are confident, J say, and 
willing rather to be absent from 
the body, and to be present with the 
Lord. 


g Wherefore we 'labour, that, p wales 


Phil. i. 21-24, written at a later period and 
under different circumstances ; still there is no 
contradiction but only a very natural modi- 
fication of his feelings.) What has obscured 
the sense of the verse before us is the idea 
that the original for “ we think good rather” 
expresses a wish or something like it, as in the 
A.V. ‘we are willing rather,’ which is not 
correct. 

The grammatical structure of 6, 7, 8, isa 
little irregular. He had at first intended to 
say :—‘ Being courageous and knowing... . 
we think it good rather.’ But the parenthesis 
in v. 7, inserted as an explanation of the 
thing which he knew induced him to revert 
to the courage again in a slightly altered 
form. So his sentence runs thus :— Being 
courageous and knowing... . for we walk 
through faith and not through visible 
form, we are courageousI say (8¢), and think 
it good rather to emigrate from the body 
and to get home (aorists) to the Lord.’ 
Residence in the body is exile from the Lord 
and absence from the true home, for while the 
believer is in the body, the region, element or 
atmosphere through which he walks is one 
in which the heavenly things gazed upon are 
not seen in their actual substance, but only 
realised, as far as that is possible, by the 
spiritual discernment of faith (Heb. xi. 1). 
When he migrates to the Lord, he enjoys 
the sight of the things themselves. The 
Apostle leaves no doubt as to his own con- 
dition between death and the advent, should 
he be destined to die. He will pass into the 
immediate presence of Christ. We are fully 
justified in concluding that the disembodied 
spirits of all believers are translated after 
death into the gloritied Saviour’s presence. 
That St. Paul thought such a state of exis- 
tence possible is clear from what he says in 
xii. 2, That he was “‘ rapt as far as the third 
heaven,” but “whether in the body or out of 
the body ” he knew not. 


9. These high anticipations and the in- 
ward warranty of their fulfilment do not lift 
him above the ordinary motives to duty. 
Whether he is to be changed or to dié, he 
will go to the presence of the Lord (v. 8, and 
1 Thess. iv. 17), upon his right relation to 
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whether present or 
be accepted of him. 

10 For we must all appear before 
the judgment seat of Christ; that 
every one may receive the things 
done in his body, according to that 
he hath done, whether it d¢ good or 
bad. 


absent, we may 


whom his future bliss depends. For this 
reason, besides thinking it good for him to go 
home to the Lord, he a/so (xai) entertains a 
desire, like the ardent aspiration after high 
honours and distinctions, to be the object of 
Christ’s good pleasure, whether he remains 
in the body or migrates from it. ‘‘ Wherefore 
we are also ambitious, whether being 
at home or from home, to be well-pleas- 
ingto him.” This is the strongest imagin- 
able inducement to a courageous and faithful 
discharge of his ministry. ‘Haec una legi- 
tima ambitio.” Notwithstanding the differ- 
ences of expositors about this passage, it seems 
sufficiently clear. The “ambition” is felt 
now, and the object of it, Christ’s approval, 
is to be enjoyed in either of two states, viz. 
continuance in the body or being at home 
with the Lord. 


10. A good reason for his ambition is that, 
for all believers, himself included, either in 
the event of change or of death, the question 
whether they are well-pleasing to Christ or 
not, will come to open decision before His 
judgment-seat :—“ We must all be made 
manifest.” The object of this public dis- 
closure of character and conduct is “ that 
each may reap the things done during his 
bodily life-time, according to what he 
did (during that time) whether (it was) good 
or evil.” Men’s actions are not spoken of 
as a number of items, but their conduct is 
taken as a whole, “whether good or evil.” 
The question which will determine the 
future position of believers will be how far, 
after they have been reconciled through faith, 
the spirit of holiness has or has not been the 
regulating and fruitful principle of their lives. 
The expression implies that our probation 
terminates with our earthly existence. It is 
very probable that this allusion to the judg- 
ment is a warning to his unscrupulous enemies 
(cf. xi. 15), “ whose end shall be according to 
their works.” 


11. His knowledge that Christ is to be 
feared as the future righteous judge prevents 
him from flagging in his work and from being 
indifferent to the good opinion of men about 
him, so far as this is essential to his ministerial 
success. This fear regulates all that he does 
and says to persuade men of the truth of the 
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[v. ro—r2, 


11 Knowing therefore the terror 
of the Lord, we persuade men; but 
we are made manifest unto God; 
and I trust also are made manifest in 
your consciences, . 

12 For we commend not ourselves 
again unto you, but give you occasion 


to glory on our behalf, that ye may 


Gospel as preached by him, of his full 
seamed to preach it, of his integrity and 
general blamelessness, so that in all his minis- 
terial pleading with men for this end there is 
nothing which is unworthy of one ambitious 
to please Christ. The perusasion of men 
might indeed mean his efforts to convince 
them of the truth of the Gospel generally, to 
produce in them that Christian faith (aiors) 
which is the fruit of his persuading (:eiOecv). 
But his conduct in his office is the under- 
lying topic of the whole context (iv. 16; 
v. 6, 8, 9), as it is of the greater part of the 
Epistle. To this the next expression must 
refer :—“ but to God we are manifested.” 
It is a clause antithetical to “we persuade 
men,” as is quite clear from the contrast 
between “men” and “God.” So the per- 
suasion and the manifestation refer to the 
same matters. He must unhappily always be 
trying to accomplish with regard to men 
what is already accomplished with regard to 
God, by whom he is clearly seen as he truly is. 
“But” (not ‘and’ A.V.) there is also a power 
of discernment in the hearts of his readers, not 
easily distorted or corrupted, conscience ; and 
he hopes, more than a hope he does not venture 
to express, that, to this faculty in them also 
(xa‘), as well as to God, however much 
enemies may have tried to blind it, he is 
apparent in his true character. 


12. Since his last disclaimer of self-com- 
mendation in iil. 1 he has furnished abundant 
materials which might serve his enemies for 
a reiteration of the charge ; and the contents 
of the very last verse might easily be so 
misconstrued. But the immediate connection 
is probably this, He has just appealed to 
God and the consciences of his readers, and 
these are precisely the tribunals to which a self+ 
commender does mot appeal. So the thought 
“we are not commending ourselves again” 
suggested itself very naturally. The ‘for’ 
of the A. V. is not countenanced by the best 
MSS. He is not commending himself, ‘ but ’ 
on the contrary, he says, ‘(we speak) giving 
you a means of boast on our behalf,that 
you may have it (to use) against those 
who boast in person not in heart.” 
The word ‘occasion’ of the A. V., although 
not incorrect, is rather weak. ‘The original 


Vv. 13—14.] 


have somewhat to answer them 
which glory 'in appearance, and not 
in heart. 

13 For whether we be beside our- 
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selves, it is to God: or whether we 
be sober, z¢ 1s for your cause. 

14 For the love of Christ con- 
straineth us; because we thus judge, 


means a ‘starting-point,’ and in warfare, ‘a 
base of operations.’ It may often be rendered 
by ‘handle,’ but, as the Apostle is furnishing his 
readers with the substance of boast, ‘means’ 
or ‘ material’ would reproduce his meaning 
better. The preposition of the original is 
slightly over-translated by ‘against,’ but it 
frequently gets this sense when connected 
with words and ideas of conflict and con- 
tention, as it is here. It is doubted whether 
the designation applied tothe Apostle’s enemies 
“who boast in person, not in heart” 
describes the nature of their boasting or the 
things of which they boast. The Greek 
favours the latter, but it is not decisive, as 
Hofmann says, who adopts the former view, 
which would require the rendering :—‘ who 
boast in appearance,’ or ‘semblance not in 
heart,’ and the meaning would be that their 
boasting was hollow and hypocritical not real 
and sincere. The Apostle is however rather 
referring to the material of their boasting, and 
recourse must be had to the word ‘person’ 
in that sense in which it is said that “ God ts 
no respecter of persons” (Rom. il. 2), and 
that “God accepteth not the person of man.” 
The rendering then is, ‘“ who boast in person, 
rot in heart,” and the sense, that they boast 
of things which lie upon the surface and make 
up only the outer and apparent man, not 
those qualities which constitute the inner, 
moral, spiritual, Christian man. It is of these 
that St. Paul boasts, when driven to boasting, 
whereas his adversaries boasted of personal 
knowledge of Christ in the flesh, intercourse 
with the original Apostles, theocratic nation- 
ality, Hebrew descent, circumcision and so 
forth. This view is strongly supported by 
Gal. i. 6; vi. 12. 


13. Proof that he is not praising himself, 
but giving his readers material for boasting on 
his behalf. “For whether we went (aorist) 
beside ourselves, (it was) for God, or are in 
our right mind, (it is) for you.” There isa 
reference to the latter part of v. 11. God 
_ knows that one phase of the Apostle’s life 
has been devoted to Him, and his readers 
know in their consciences that another 
phase of it has been peculiarly devoted 
to them. He sums up his whole existence 
under two forms of manifestation, of 
which one is what his enemies called his 
madness, the other what he calls his sober 
sanity. His madness consisted of his ec- 
stasies, visions, revelations, mystic inter- 
course with God and Christ, speaking with 


tongues, and all else of a like nature. His 
enemies said that His madness commenced 
with his conversion, being of the opinion of 
Festus who, when he heard the Apostle 
narrate that miraculous experience, said, 
“ Paul, thou art beside thyself.” It is to his 
conversion that the historic tense “ whether 
we went beside ourselves” refers. That 
event they considered the parent incident 
of all the wild aberration, as they deemed 
it, which followed. When he says that 
this supernatural and mystic phase of his 
life was “for God,” he means that, when he 
was in these extraordinary spiritual states 
or exercising faculties connected with them, 
he was placed in immediate relation with 
God, that all was made subservient to God’s 
glory and the spread of the Gospel. How 
this was the case with regard to prophesying 
and the gift of tongues may be seen in 
1 Cor. xiv. 22, 23, 24. The sober sanity 
of the Apostle exercised for the good of his 
readers was his sound judgment, forbearance, 
care, labour, self-denial, charity, considera- 
tion for weakness, prejudice and ignorance, to 
which all his life and letters bear testimony, and 
chiefly this very Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. It has been rightly remarked ( Klopper), 
that the ecstatic and the sober-minded re- 
gions of his existence were not sundered by 
hard and fast lines but overlapped each 
other. How requisite calm reflection and 
thought were for regulating ecstatic states 
and turning the results of them to purposes 
of edification may be seen in 1 Cor. xiv. 

The purport of the verse in the context of 
the argument is that, if this be an exhaustive 
division of the Apostle’s life and these the 
exclusive objects of each department of it, 
there is no room amongst his aims for self- 
praise or any other form of self-seeking, but 
a sufacient indication is given of the general 
line of defence which he desires his readers 
to take up on his behalf and adhere to in 
detail. He would have them argue against 
his enemies thus :—‘ W hatever you may think 
of Paul, he has but two ends in view. His 
life is devoted in one aspect of it to God and 
His glory: in another to us and to our 
salvation.’ 


14. The reason why his life is dedicated 
to these ends is that the love of Christ 
constrains him. Some think that he means 
bis love of Christ, just as in v. 11 “the 
fear of the Lord” is the fear of which the 
Lord is the object. But the next verse 
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that if one died for all, then were all 
dead : 

15 And that he died for all, that 
they which live should not hence- 
forth live unto themselves, but unto 
him which died for them, and rose 
again. 


clearly points to Christ’s love and a decidedly 
preponderating use of the expression cor- 
roborates this sense; cf. Gal. ii. 20. As 
Christ’s death was the result of love to God 
and love to man combined, the Apostle’s 
twofold devotion corresponds very closely 
with it. Since Christ’s love operates upon those 
whom it constrains by awakening a loving and 
active gratitude towards Hin, it certainly in- 
cludes ‘love of Christ’ as a motive, although 
that is not the direct sense of the expression of 
the original. ‘“ Constrains us” means confines 
us within such limits that our course never 
deviates towards self from its two great 
objects. The latter part of the verse states 
the judgment of the Apostle, which, when 
once formed, caused Christ's love to act upon 
him in the manner described. The right 
reading and rendering appear to be:— 
“Having come to (aorist) this judgment; 
that one for all died; therefore the all 
for whom the one died) died.” This is the 
t part of the decision at which Paul 
ultimately arrived in working out, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, his theory of 
Christ’s death. That death for all involved 
the death of all. The link, which connects 
with Christ’s death the death of all for whom 
Christ died, is the idea of representation. 
As “in Adam,” their representative, “all 
died” in one sense, so “in Christ,” their 
representative, “all died”~in another and 
opposite sense. The- nature of the death 
which all died in Christ's death is made clear 
by Rom. vi. 3, 4,6, 11, and Gal. v. 4, amongst 
many other passages. It is a death to the 
flesh and all 3ts powers whether they rule in 
the thoughts, feelings, or body. The Apostle 
says of Christ (Rom. vi. 10):—“in that he died, 
he died unto sin,” and then immediately adds 
(v.11) :—‘“ likewise reckon ye also yourselves 


to be dead unto sin.” The second part of his 
judgment refers to the object for which 
Christ died on behalf of all. As Christ's 


death had its analogue in the death of men, 
so had His resurrection its analogue in the 
new life of men, and that they should lead 
this new life was the purpose of His death. 


16. The practical consequence of his judg- 
ment about Christ’s death and its object is :— 
“ave from henceforth know no one according 
to the flesh.” The position of “ we” in the 
original shews that it is emphatic. The 
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[v. 15—17. 


16 Wherefore henceforth know 
we no man after the flesh: yea, 
though we have known Christ after 
the flesh, yet now henceforth know 
we him no more. 

17 Therefore if any man be in@Is 
Chnist, 'he is a new creature: old 3% 


sense is that, whereas the Apostle and those 
who think with him know no one according 
to the flesh, his opponents do know some 
persons so. They valued only what was 
external, national, legal, and, in one word, 
according to the fiesh, while the Apostle 
prized only what was according to the Spirit. 
“ But if we even (or actually) have known 
Christ according to the flesh, yet now no 
more do we know Him so.” This is taken 
by some as a statement that St. Paul him- 
self once thought the external elements in 
Christ’s person, life, and work to have an 
essential value. If this were so, it would indi- 
cate a progress in his views and draw a line 
of demarcation between an earlier and a later 
stage of his Christology. But the intimations 
made to him at his conversion (Acts xxvi. 17, 
18) would seem to have been sufficient for 
his full enlightenment. Nor can a personal 
knowledge, of Christ in the flesh by St. 
Paul, although possible in itself, be what 
is meant. It remains that he is speaking 
of his knowledge of Christ previous to 
his conversion, when he undoubtedly mea- 
sured him by a carnal standard. His former 
hatred contrasts with his present love. 


17. States the consequence, applicable to 
all believers, which follows from the theory of 
death with Christ and a new life to Christ, 
and shows how the Apostle and al] that are 
truly Christ’s cease to take carnal views and to 
measure by carnal standards. “So that if any 
one is in Christ, he is a new creature: the old 
things passed (aorist), behold, the whole 
has become new.” According to a reading 
which has very strong external support, but 
which is nevertheless not certain, the render- 
ing should be :—‘they (the old things) have 
become new.’ ‘To be in Christ’ is an ex- 
pression which could not be used of a Christ 
according to the flesh. A man may profess 
to belong to such a Christ and to be of such 
a Christ, as the Judaizers at Cornith did, but 
they cannot be sn Him, for that phrase ex- 
presses a spiritual relation. This relation is 
realised by all who have died with Christ 
and been raised with Him. Its realisation 
begins in baptism. ‘ We were buried with 
Him through our baptism into His death.” 
As the reality of Christ's death was certified 
and sealed by His burial, so is the reality of 
our death with Him certified and sealed 


i Or, let 
him 


v. 18—20.] 


things are passed away; behold, all 
things are become new. 

18 And all things are of God, 
who hath reconciled us to himself by 
Jesus Christ, and hath given to us 
the ministry of reconciliation ; 


by baptism received in repentance and faith, 
in which immersion symbolises burial. The 
old man dies and is burned, and all his 
modes of thinking, feeling and acting pass 
away. This is the negative side of the new 
creation. But, furthermore, we receive the 
Holy Spirit in baptism. We are “ born 
of water and the Spirit,” and this birth, which 
is the beginning of our new resurrection-life 
with Christ (Rom. vi. 4), is symbolised by 
emersion from the water. Henceforth a 
man has new motives, aims, principles and 
standards of action and is, in short, a new 
creature. St. Paul ts still speaking, to a 
certain extent, ideally, because the old Adam 
does not die wholly and at once, nor does 
the new creature come into existence full 
grown. But the death and life are bo 
veritable realities, and are ever advancing 
together to their complete accomplishment. 
In the description :— The old state passed 
away, lo, the whole bas become new,” the 
change of tenses is observable. The entire 
context has reference to the functions of his 
own office, 4is own experience, and so repre- 
sents the perishing of the old in him asa specific 
event in past time, just as in the next verse 
he says “who reconciled,” while the new 
nature which succeeded was _ permanent. 
But the same language is applicable to every 
baptized Christian. 


18. The Judaizers, who had no better 
knowledge of this creation than Nicodemus, 
may be conceived asking, in scorn, his 
question, ‘How can these things come to 

2?’ John iii. 9. The Apostle continues, 
with a slightly antithetical reference to some 
such question :—“ but the whole (i.e. the 
new creation) is from God.” There is but 
one Creator and He is the author of the 
spiritual, as he was of the natural creation. 
The same idea is found in iv. 6. The 
Apostle states the judicial consequences of 
this scheme only upon himself, because the 
same scheme determined also the nature of 
his Apostolic ministry, which it is one of his 
main objects to make clear. “From God who 
reconciled us to himself through Jesus 
Christ and gave to us the ministry of recon- 
ciliation.” This reconciliation effected and 
offered by God the Apostle had accepted, and 
had also received at God’s hands a ministry 
of which the function was to proclaim to 
Others in God’s name the same reconciliation 
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19 To wit, that God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputing their trespasses 


unto them; and hath 'committed A dead 


unto us the word of reconciliation. 
20 Now then we are ambassadors 


which he had himself received. As in the last 
verse the great point was that salvation con- 
sists in a man being brought into a state 
entirely new, so in this verse it is that the 
foundation of that new state is entirely of 
God’s laying, and the Apostle was only the 
instrument which God employed for actually 
laying this foundation in the hearts of men. 
The Judaizers persisted in retaining the old 
which had passed away and they preached a 
salvation which was not entirely of God's 
grace but partly by the observances and works 
of the Law. 


19. Adds, in a dogmatic form, proof, ex- 
planation, and expansion of the statement 
contained in the last verse. “Seeing that (or 
as is the case because) (it is) God (who) 


was in Christ, reconciling a world to him- 


self, not imputing their trespasses unto them 
(the inhabitants of the world) and having 
vested in us the word of reconciliation.” 
What gave Christ’s conciliatory work its entire 
validity was that God not only originated it 
(v. 18), but was Himself active in it. It 
embraced a whole fallen world, not the Jews 
alone. Two explanatory participial clauses 
follow, one shewing the manner of God's 
work in Christ, the other reiterating more 
expressly than in v. 18, the means appointed 
by God for the application of the work to 
the world. “The way in which God was 
reconciling all men to himself in Christ, 
when He died, is by not imputing their 
trespasses unto them, Christ’s deith being 
the atonement for these tres . The 
phrase “vested in us” is probably borrowed 
from Ps. civ. 27 (LXX):—‘ He vested in 
them (Moses and Aaron) the words of his 
signs and wonders.’ It seems intended to 
express the personal commission given by 
God to the Apostle. ‘The word” of re- 
conciliation is the announcement of recon- 
ciliation and of all that man is concerned 
to know about it, together with exhorta- 
tion to accept it. The polemical drift is 
that St. Paul is independent of all human 
authority and control both with regard to 
his commission and his _ preaching (Gal. 
ii. 6), for he had both directly from God. 


20. It follows from the first part of the 
preceding verse (‘‘reconciling in Cérist”) 
that it was “on Christ’s behalf” that he 
was acting, ie. in order that Christ might not 
fail to attain the object of his work; and 
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for Christ, as though God did be- 
seech you by us: we pray you in 
Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to 


God. 
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[v. 21. 


21 For he hath made him to be 
sin for us, who knew no sin; that we 
might be made the righteousness of 


God in him. 


from the last part (“vested in us the word of 
reconciliation ’) that his mission was that of 
an ambassador, and again from the first part 
(‘‘God reconciling”) that in his ambassa- 
dorial capacity he represented God. The 
passive form “become reconciled” is un- 
doubtedly used to indicate that men are 
more acted upon than agents. God is the 
author and giver of the reconciliation, men 
are the recipients. 


21, Shews how strong an inducement to 
comply with his praver he is empowered 
to hold out in his preaching, on account of 
the manner in which God’s love and mercy 
established reconciliation. The important 
statement is more emphatic without ‘for,’ 
which has no right in the text. “Him who 
came to no acquaintanoe with sin, on 
our behalf He made (to be) sin, in order 
that we should become the righteousness of 
God in Him.” “Came to no acquaintance 
with sin” can only refer to Christ’s life in 
the flesh from his conception by the Virgin 
Mary until God made Him to be sin. The 
subjective negative of the orizinal for “no 
acquaintance ” indicates that Christ’s sinless- 
ness was the qualification which fitted Him 
in God’s eyes to be the azent of reconcilta- 
tion. Him, the sinless, God identified with 
sin—all sin that ever has been or will be 
committed by man, gathered up, as it were, 
into one total, God imposed upon Him the 


ADDITIONAL 


3. The only difficulty in interpretation given 
is that the words rendered “when we do put 
on” should according to more ordinary usage 
be rendered ‘when we have put on,’ that its, 
should denote an act antecedent to the finding 
and not simultaneous with it, the tense being 
an aorist and not a present. But it is certain 
that an aorist participle very frequently ex- 
presses an act not prior to, but contemporary 
with, that of the finite verb which accom- 
panies it. Moreover, a_ perfect participle 
(€vdedupevor) could not have been used, be- 
cause it would siznify a completed act and 
a consequent state existing before the finding, 
which would yield no sense. Neither could 


guilt of all this, regarded and treated Him as 
guilty of it all. Christ took it cn Himself in 
2 most real sense, and felt all the horror of it. 
This He did “on our behalf,” for the object 
was “that we should become the righteous- 
ness of God in Him,” Christ. That is, that 
God might regard and treat us as though we 
were righteous, having a righteousness, not of 
our own, nor of the works of the law, but 
yet a most real righteousness of which God 
is the author and giver. The idea involved 
in the words “in Him” is that of representa- 
tion, as in v. 14, “if one for all died, there- 
fore all died.” The abstract terms “sin” 
and “ righteousness ” signify that there is no 
sin whatsoever of which Christ did not bear 
the guilt, nor any element of righteousness 
which believers do not obtain from God in 
Christ. “ Made (to be) sin” refers to a 
specitic act on God’s part, and there are only 
two passages in the Lord’s life to which this act 
of making Him sin can be referred. One is 
His Agony in Gethsemane and the other His 
death. ‘The context of this chapter seems 
to point to the latter (v. 15), but it is not an 
unfounded opinion that our Lord's Passion, 
properly so called, which extended from 
Gethsemane to Calvary, consisted of distinct 
stages, not only with regard to His sufferings, 
which is obvious, but with regard to the 
divine work which His sufferings were ac- 
complishing. But the work was completed 
only by His death. 


NOTE on ver. 3. 


an imperfect participle (évdvduevo:) have 
been employed, because it would express an 
act in course of performance and not com- 
plete, whereas the chanve will take place in 
a moment, ‘in the twinkling of an eye,’ and to 
such a case the aorist, the tense of momentary 
occurrence, is precisely suitable. The above 
very simple interpretation of this vexed verse 
is that of Professor Evans, who suggested 
and defended it in the Journ. of Classical 
and Sacred Philology. (No. ix. 1858). If 
eirep is to be read instead of ei ye, it points 
more precisely the supposition under which 
the putting on of the new body will be a 
super-investiture. 


v. 1.] 


CHAPTER VI. 


I That he hath approved himself a faithful 
minister of Christ, both by his exhortations, 
3 and by integrity of life, 4 and by patient 
enduring all kinds of affliction and disgraces 
Jor the gospel. 10 Of which he speaketh the 
more boldly amongst them, because his heart is 
open lo them, 13 and he expecteth the like 
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affection from them again, 14 exhorting to 
ce the society and pollutions of idolaters, as 
being themselves temples of the living God. 


E then, as workers together 
with him, beseech you also 


that ye receive not the grace of God 
in vain. 


Cuap. VI. Having completed his defence 
to the better-disposed Jewish, St. Paul turns 
to the better-disposed heathen believers. The 
change of the persons addressed is sufficiently 
indicated by the citation of a notable prophecy 
referring to the Gentiles, and by the specific 
contents of the warning administered (vi. 14— 
vii. 1). The danger which threatened was a 
relapse into pagan immorality and into that 
form of it for which Corinth was notorious. 
These erring brethren murmured at the absti- 
nence which Christianity imposed upon them. 
They made the Lord’s Supper a scene of in- 
temperance. They defended fornication and 
partaking of idol-feasts, as things allowed by 
Christian liberty, and there was a general 
reluctance amongst them to discontinue the 
characteristic vices of heathenism. See 1 Cor. 
V. 1,9, 12-20; Vi. 9, 10, 113 Vili. x., xi. 27. 
They are not to be confounded with the ex- 
treme heathen section addressed at the end 
of the Epistle, but the warnings of the First 
Epistle had failed to take effect upon them, 
and it would have been impossible to restore 
a right understanding without giving. them 
a strict admonition. The drift of the appeal, 
which extends from vi. 1 to vii. 1, is made 
more clear by bearing in mind the following 
points : 

r. To this party belonged those who tole- 
rated the flagrant offender of 1 Cor. v. and 
who felt themselves indirectly condemned by 
the Apostle’s judgment upon him. This 
throws light upon the list of qualities (vi. 
3-10) by which he had commended himself. 
The case of the immoral person is kept in 
view throughout. 

a. It was this party which had scandalised 
the Jewish believers and brought upon St. 
Paul's teaching and ministry the reproach 
that it aliowed gross immorality. Although 
the persons so deeply affected by his last 
letter (vil. 10, 11) seem to have been of this 
class, and there was thus a decided promise 
of improvement, yet it was absolutely neces- 
sary to remind them that their practices were 
a stain upon the Gospel and imperilled their 
salvation, to show that the peculiar calumn 
which they had occasioned was infoundéd, 
and to wrest from the Judaizers all pretext 
for saying that they were the sole guardians 
of pure morals, and so claiming the right of 
discipline over the heathen converts. 


The section consists of : 

i. A brief introductory summary of his ex- 
hortation with the ground upon which it is 
based, vi. 1, 2. 

ii. A description of his ministerial conduct 
and experience, the object of which is to shew 
that he is a fit person to give his converts 
eda warnings and that he can be actuated 

y no other motive than love, vi. 3-10. 
_jii. The details of the warning, vi. r1— 
Vii. 1. 


1. As God’s ambassador nis exhortation is 
“ become reconciled ” (v. 20), “but” on an- 
other side of his ministry, which has to do with 


the effective appropriation of God’s offer of * 


grace, he is a co-operator with God, and in 


this capacity he has also an exhortation to give. © 


“But co-operating we also exhort that 
ye receive not the grace of God in vain.” 
There is an emphasis on the “ye” from its 
position at the end of the clause in the 
original. It seems as if St. Paul had in his 
mind some others who 4ad received the grace 
of God in vain, and these may have been 
either the Israelites referred to in the pro- 
phecy quoted inthe next verse or the Judaizers. 
So far as these latter insisted upon the works 
of the law they did nullify God’s grace (Gal. 
ill. 2, 3). Some, restricting the grace to the 
offer of reconciliation, which, as made to 
Gentiles, who are not the primary heirs of 
the promises, is peculiarly a grace, would 
render: “that ye may not have accepted the 
grace of God in vain,” that is, that their 
subsequent conduct should not be such as 
to make void their previous reconciliation, 
which would be questionable Greek (Mad- 
vig, Gr. Synt. § 172; Winer, § 44, pp. 297- 
299, 6th ed.). There is no reason why the 
grace should not comprise the grace of God’s 
spirit working in men after reconciliation and 
enabling them to fulfil all that was implied 
in their acceptance of reconciliation through 
Christ's death (v. 14, 15), viz. the mortifica- 
tion and crucifixion of the flesh. It was 
exactly this that the heathen Christians were 
not practising. ‘This extended sense of grace 
also gives a more pointed meaning to the 
Apostle’s co-operation with God. God 
worked by inward grace, the Apostle by 
outward exhortation. That God is the 
person with whom he co-operates appears 
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2 (For he saith, ?I have heard thee 
in a time accepted, and in the day 
of salvation have I succoured thee: 
behold, now is the accepted time; 
behold, now is the day of salva- 
tion. ) 

3 Giving no offence in any- 


from the context (v. 18-21). Compare 1 Cor. 
lii.g. The Apostle certainly was, as a matter 
of fact, a fellow-worker also with his converts, 
but that is not the point here. 


2. Astatement of God Himself is adduced 
in support of the exhortation. God declares 
that he offers His grace to the heathen nations, 
amongst whom were the Corinthians, with a 
definite opportunity of accepting it. If the 
opportunity is allowed to slip, it will be 
lost. In the passage cited, Isaiah xliv. 8, 
the Messiah, “the servant of God,” com- 
plains of Israel, “I have laboured én vain 
(xevas, LXX); I have spent my strength for 
nought and in vain,” which expressions sug- 
gested the Apostle’s “in vain”.here. The 
Lord answered: ‘Though Israel be not 
gathered ... I will give thee for a light to 
the Gentiles . . . thus saith the Lord,” still 
addressing the Messiah, His servant, ‘‘in an 
acceptable time have I heard thee, and ina 
day of salvation have I succoured thee.” 
This hearing and this succour, as the con- 
text of the prophecy implies, were to be 
realised in the bringing over of the Gentiles 
to Christ’s cause. The grace of God there- 
fore offered to the Comnnthians was a part of 
the hearing and the succour rendered to the 
Messiah. ‘This shews in what sense St. Paul 
applies to the heathen believers what was 
originally addressed to the Saviour. It is in 
the very nature of “a time’ and “a day” 
that they are fugitive and pass away. It is 
now or never. 

We might at this point have expected to 
hear at once Sow the heathen converts were 
in danger of losing their opportunity, and to 
have the substance of the exhortation which 
they needed. Instead of this, the Apostle 
breaks off and states in detail in what ways 
he had as a minister of God endeavoured to 
commend himself. He is going to touch 
upon the most delicate point between himself 
and the community, where the slightest fric- 
tion might set up a new irritation. He there- 
fore treads warily and paves a way through 
their affections for hisadmonition. Heseems 
to feel sure, after the effect of his last letter, 
(ch. vii.) that what he here says of himself 
will not be doubted, and he probably wished 
it to secure a warmer reception for the recon- 
ciliation between him and them which he is 
going to announce In vil. 16. 
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[v. 2—5. 


thing, that the ministry be not 
blamed : 


4 But in all things ‘approving 'Gr. com 


ourselves as the ministers of God, in 
much patience, in afflictions, in ne- 
cessities, in distresses, 

5 In stripes, in imprisonments, ‘in 


3. The line of conduct which he pursues 
as suitable to one who has exhortations to 
deliver in co-operating with God. The 
construction takes up that of co-operating 
in ver. 1. The subjective Greek negatives 
imply that he regards the conduct mentioned 
as essential for the efficacy of admonitions 
and reproofs. The original does not mean 
that he succeeds in giving no offence, but 
only that he tries to give none. The gravest 
anxiety of a minister of the Gospel must 
always be the ay prehension that, through his 
fault and the blame thereby incurred, the 
cause of God, whom he represents, and the 
work of Christ should be hindered. 


4. “But,” on the contrary, as a minister of 
God, he strove to commend himself in every- 
thing, which does not mean that he endea- 
voured to be highly thought of in his sacred 
Office, but that his holding this office was the 
reason why he tried to commend himself and 
was one of the regulating principles of his 
ministerial work. Many things which he had 
done or left undone with regard to the 
Corinthians would, if measured by this stan- 
dard, have brought him approval instead of 
giving offence. The first particular of his 
self-commendation is much stedfast en- 
durance. The original, inadequately ren- 
dered by ‘patience’ (A.V.), denotes a mas- 
culine constancy in holding out under trials. 
This grace is exhibited in the things which 
he had to dear and of these there are three 
classes, each containing three members (vv. 


4; 5). 

i. Difficulties which hindered his activity. 
1. Afflicting straits. 2. Necessities. 3. Difh- 
culties which so pen him in that he is power- 
less. In the first of these he is like a man 
crushed by a multitude, unable to move ac- 
cording to his will. Compare Mark ili. 9 
and Matt. vii. 14, “the straitened way.” By 
the second are meant situations in which he 
is opposed by a force which no effort of his 
can overcome. The original term is used by 
the Greek poets for irresistible fate, and is 
the “dira necessitas” of the Romans, Hor. 
Od. I. xxxv. It is derived from a word 
which denotes the compression of strangula- 
tion. The third are positions in which he is 
jammed into a corner and cannot imove to 
right or left. Ample illustrations suggest 
themselves in the known events of his life. 


8 Or, tx 
fossings fo 
and fro. 


v. 6—7.] 


tumults, in labours, in watchings, in 
fastings ; 
6 By pureness, by knowledge, by 


5. ii. Hardships inflicted upon him b 
men. 1. Blows, scourging by rod or lash 
inflicted by Roman or Jewish police (cf. xii. 
24). 2. Imprisonments, less painful to the 
body, but to a man with a mission and a 
seh like those of St. Paul, more trying. 3. 

umults, Acts xiv. 5, 19; xix. 24. They 
probably stand last, partly because they were 
attended with peril of life and were often 
designed to destroy him, and partly because 
they were the occasion of a peculiar injustice, 
for the first Christian missionaries were 
usually accused of raising them and had to 
bear the infamy and the punishment. _ iii. 
Hardships inseparable from his missionary 
work. 1. Labours; described by. a word 
which denotes their wasting and disabling 
effects. 2. Watchings. Frequent foregoing 
of sleep from protracting his work into the 
night (Acts xx. 7, 31) or from other causes. 
3. Fastings. Forced abstinence from food. 
The context shews that he is not referring to 
volun fasting, as a spiritual discipline, 
though he practised this. Acts xiv. 23; cf. 
1 Cor. ix. 37. 


6, 7. After his constant endurance, other 
graces and qualities which had characterised 
his ministerial life are enumerated in five 

irs. 1. Chastity and knowledge. Next to 

is mastery over hunger comes very naturally 
his mastery over another appetite and the 
more obviously suitable the mention of this 
was with reference to heathen and especially 
Corinthian licentiousness, the more unneces- 
sary it is to give the original word any other 
than its proper sense of chastity. There is 
nowhere any trace of an imputation against 
St. Paul, even from his worst enemies on 
this score. The sense of “knowledge” is 
determined by its pointed juxtaposition with 
chastity. Some pretenders to philosophic 
enlightenment and a true perception of what 
constituted moral purity and defilement used 
their imagined knowledge for setting aside all 
restraints of moral law. How they argued 
with regard to idol-meats appears in 1 Cor. 
viii, 1, compared with 1 Cor. vi. 13, and they 
no doubt applied a like argument to the 
sexes. By mentioning his knowledge he re- 
minds them that he had exhibited no unen- 
lightened bigotry with regard to legal clean- 
ness and uncleanness, and so the warning 
which he is going to deliver cannot be attri- 
buted to ignorance or narrow views of true 


moral distinctions. Knowledge in his case, 


goes hand in hand with chastity and with the 
requirement of it from others as strictly in- 
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longsuffering, by kindness, by the 
Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, 
7 By the word of truth, by the 


cumbent upon all believers. So baseless was 
the calumny that his doctrine produced im- 
morality and that he winked at it. 2. The 
two last graces, which appertained mainly to 
his conduct in God's sight, are followed by 
two exhibited in his conduct to men, long- 
suffering and kindness. Both are forms of 
that charity (1 Cor. xiii. 4) which as he urges 
so strongly (1 Cor. vii. 1) should attend 
upon knowledge. Another connecting link 
probably is that the pure are often intolerant 
of the impure and those who have not abused 
knowledge of those that have. Not so St. 
Paul. He had been accused both of hastiness 
and harshness in the case of the great trans- 
gressor, yet all the facts show that he had 
endured long and been very gentile with 
regard to the sin of which that person’s con- 
duct had only been one marked example, as 
well as with regard to the person himself 
(1 Cor. v. 5; 2 Cor. ii. 6, 7, 10, 113 Vil. 2, 
3. See 1 Cor. iv. 21; 2 Cor. 1.23; ii. 5-11). 
3. That the two next graces form a pair is 
more apparent in the original than in the 
A. V., and is shewn by each having an epithet, 
“holy” and “unfeigned.” The relation 
between the spirit and love is stated in Gal. 
v. 22: ‘ The fruit of the spirit is love.” The 
Apostle had commended himself by both in 
his general ministry; but the specific point 
is that, being guided by the 4o/y Spint, 
he must condemn the opposite of holiness, 
heathen immorality, yet he does it with 
genuine and not with simulated love. The 
term “ unfeigned ” plainly points to the charge 
that in his discipline he forgot the charity he 
professed so often. It was probably said 
that his panegyric of the cardinal grace 
(1 Cor. xiii.) was itself but the tinkling 
of a cymbal and mere hypocrisy. 4. From 
the spirit and love in the 4Seart the ad- 
vance to word and deed is natural. “The 
word of truth” includes both his preach 

ing and his communications in ordinary in- 
tercourse, for he had been accused of false- 
hood with regard to both. The “ power of 
God” (iv. 7) comprises the whole of his 
ministerial activity but the context must 
determine what manifestation of this power 
is particularly meant and it points to his 
disciplinary courage and firmness. It might 
have seemed ungracious to allude to this 
here, had he not been c with weakness 
on one side and severity on the other. He 
claimed no power of his own, for it was 
God's, but as he had exercised it decisively 
in one case (1 Cor. v. 4), he might use it so 
again, if his warnings were neglected. At 
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power of God, by the armour of 
righteousness on the right hand and 
on the left, 

8 By honour and dishonour, by 
evil report and good report: as de- 
ceivers, and yet true; 

g As unknown, and yet well 


the same time he could not exercise God’s 
power to wrong, to destroy or to serve 
grasping purposes (vii. 2), as his adversaries 
employed their power. Rom. i.:16 furnishes 
no ground for restricting the expression to 
his power in preaching. The context re- 
quires a more special reference. 5. The 
power of God suggests the weapons by 
which it is exerted. They are the weapons of 
righteousness, nor could God’s power be put 
forth by any other. The general idea is best 
explained by 2 Cor. x. 3, 4. “ Powerful for 
God” there, corresponds with “power of 
God’ here, and “carnal weapons” there 
are the opposite of “‘ weapons of righteous- 
ness” here. A comparison of the passages in- 
dicates that he means weapons of integrity 
which smite with perfect impartiality, un- 
directed and unhindered by fear or favour or 
any regard forself. “The right-hand and 
left-hand weapons” may either siznify a 
perfect accoutrement, or defensive weapons 
like the shield on the left, and offensive like 
the sword on the right. In favour of the first 
notion is the fact that the expression is not, 
‘the right-hand and the left-hand weapons’ 
which would give an express specification to 
each, but “the right-hand and left-hand 
weapons” which describes them more col- 
lectively. According to the second, the sense 
is that he is no more afraid, as was falsely 
said, to assail with his right hand pagan 
corruption than he was to pull down Juda- 
izing strongholds (2 Cor. x. 4), and that he 
was equally ready to parry with his left by 
all righteous means in his power every blow 
aimed at him in his office or person. This 
interpretation yields the completest sense. In 
any case the weapons of righteousness are a 
contrast to the unrighteous and carnal warfare 
of his enemies. 


8, 9,10. A series of contrasted situations 
through which he is continually passing and 
most, if not all of which he had just experienced 
in the recent crisis of the Corinthian church. 
They run in nine combinations, or rather 
in four pairs of combinations; in the fourth 
of which the last combination is twofold. 
1. “Through glory and dishonour, through 
evil report and good report.” Glory and 
dishonour ol atic, a man either in his pre- 
sence or his absence, either in word or deed, 
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. personage. 


[v. 8—I I. 


known; as dying, and, behold, we 
live ; as chastened, and not killed ; 
10 As sorrowful, yet alway re- 
joicing; as poor, yet making many 
rich; as having nothing, and yet pos- 
sessing all things. 
11 O ye Corinthians, our mouth 


either together or in succession. For an 
example of glory see Gal. iv. 14, and for a 
summary of dishonour, 1 Cor. iv. 11-13. 
{In Corinth St. Paul had first honour, then 
dishonour, and at the time of writing a mix- 
ture of both. Evil report and good report 
are generally awarded in a man’s absence, 
and are glory and dishonour expressed in 
words. The A. V. is not quite correct in 
rendering ‘ 4y honour ;’ for the preposition of 
the original does not mean that the honour 
and the dishonour, as such, are the means by 
which he commends himself. To make out 
this sense it would be necessary to import 
the idea that the honour comes from the 
friends and the dishonour from the foes of 
the Gospel. He is only describing phases of 
his life, in passing through which he com- 
mends himself. 2. The second pair of com- 
binations illustrates the evil report and good 
report respectively : “as misleaders and true ; 
as failing to find recognition and finding true 
recognition.” The misleading expresses the 
opinion which the Habe held of his 
preaching, and a very forcible illustration of it 
is found in the Clementine Homihes xvii. 19. 
The original term is a contumelious one, deno- 
ting a compound of the vagrant and the cheat. 
As he had been thought dishonest in his or- 
dinary statements, there is no need to exclude 
an allusion to this, and “true ” repels both this 
imputation and the other against his preach- 
ing. ‘ Failing to find recognition and finding 
true recognition ” is rather a paraphrase than 
a translation of the original, but gives the 
right drift, which is that, wnether from the in- 
capacity, indifference, or hostility of others, he 
ever and anon fails to be known, and, again, 
finds himself ever and anon well known in his 
real character. This happened to him continu- 
ally, but he is probably thinking of his late ex- 
perience in Corinth. At first he was well 
known there; then set in a current of mis- 
representation, now the tide had again turned. 
His right aspect, clouded for a seasou, was 
once more coming into light. Neither ‘ un- 
known’ nor ‘ignored’ gives the force of the 
original, which also precludes the idea that 
he is speaking of his obscure antecedents 
and, as a matter of fact, he was no obscure 
3. That the next two combina- 
tions go together is shown by the mention of 
death in both. The connection with the 


v. 12—14. | 


is open unto you, our heart is en- 
larged. 

12 Ye are not straitened in us, 
but ye are straitened in your own 


bowels. 


preceding perhaps is that the dying and the 
chastisement result from failing to be known, 
which caused rejection and persecution. The 
dying and living are explained by iv. 10. It 
was a continual dying replaced continually 
by a sudden (“ behold ”) reviving, which is not 
a mere respite or prolongation of a miserable 
existence, but a repeated resuscitation by 
Christ’s life, restoring him to activity, hope, 
and joy, as if he had never been on the verge 
of death. He is alluding in part to what he 
said in i. 8, 9, 10. “ Receiving chastisement and 
not suffering death” is an application of Ps. 
cxvili. 18, “The Lord hath chastened me, 
but not given me over unto death.” He 
does not, in the least, exempt himself from 
the general law of being schooled by suffer- 
ings (dec paos, Aesch. Agam, 177). He 
grants that his sufferings are God’s dis- 
cipline, and expressly states this with regard 
to one of the severest of them, his “stake for 
the flesh” (2 Cor. xii. 7), only he must add 
the fact that God never allows them to ad- 
vance to the extremity of death. 4. Not 
only does he suffer, but he feels his suffer- 
ings: “as grieving yet always rejoicing, as 
poor yet making many rich.” External 
sufferings never caused him grief (Rom. 
v. 3, ff.), but he sorrowed when his work 
did not prosper, when he saw his converts 
relapsing into sin, giving ear to seducing 
teachers, listening to calumnies against him- 
self, disobeying his authority, slighting his 
affection. His readers would well under- 
stand all this (i. 4-10; ii. 4). Yet God con- 
tinually removes these causes of his grief and 
substitutes for it joy. Exactly so had matters 
gone in Corinth (vii. 9), but similar things 
had no doubt occurred in other cases, and 
the words admit of a more general applica- 
tion. The transition from grief to poverty, 
from the pain of the heart to its wants, is 
natural. The original term does not denote 
a person in circumstances of poverty merely, 
and the word which does express that idea 
(és ) occurs but once in the New Testa- 
ment (2 Cor. ix. 9), and that in a citation 
from the Old. The term before us desig- 
nates one who feels his poverty. It may 
certainly refer to the Apostle’s outward 
circumstances (1 Cor. iv. 11; Phil. iv. 12), 
but must mean also in a higher sense that he 
is, of himself, nothing, and is conscious of his 
nothingness (2 Cor. viii. 9). Yet he makes 
many rich by dispensing to them out of his 
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13, Now for a recompence in the 
same, (I speak as unto my children,) 
be ye also enlarged. 

14 Be ye not unequally yoked to- 
gether with unbelievers: for what 


earthen vessel the true and incorruptible 
riches. Earthly poverty comes out more 
clearly in the next antithesis: “as having 
nothing yet keeping” or “holding fast” or 
“retaining all things.” He had surrendered 
all worldly goods and interests for the gospel, 
yet even here not worldly things alone are 
meant, for he had dedicated his body and ail 
the great natural powers of his soul Chins) 
to the same cause. Still he was sensible that 
in this he had lost nothing, but had secured 
the permanent possession of all things. He 
experienced the fulfilmcnt of the Saviour’s 
promise given in Mark x. 28-30, and the 
greater promise: “whosoever will lose his 
life (soul) for my sake shall find it” (Matt. 
Xvi. 25). 


11. He adds the last touches to the pre- 
face of his warning in vv. 11, 12, 13, still 
appealing to their affections. The current of: 
his joy at the changed situation in Corinth 
had swept away all the barriers to free speech. 
So he exclaims :—“ our mouth isopen . .. .” 
He remembers how he had to speak in his 
last letter decisively, shortly and, as it were, 
with compressed lips, and he now experiences 
an irrepressible sense of relief. His open 
lips are but the outward sign of his expanded 
heart. That also had been contracted, and 
the space which the Corinthians had occu- 
pied in it been narrowed. Now the chambers 
were widened again. 


12. The scanty room was not in him, but 
in the seat of their own affections, and it 
hampered Ais free admission to their hearts. 
Even now the feeling in Corinth towards him 
was not all that he could desire. 


13. “But as arequital, thesame(in kind 
and degree), | speak as to children, be ye also 
widened.” He claims, instead of their present 
narrow-heartedness, a reciprocation on their 
part of Ais capacious love for them. They 
should repay in the same kind and to the 
same extent as they received. They should 
lay aside all suspicions and sinister impres- 
sions which calumny had infused into them 
and grant their spiritual father and his warn- 
ing free access to the hearts of his children. 
Assuming that his request is granted, he pro- 
ceeds after this noble preface to deliver in 
detail (vi. 13-vii. 1) the admonition which he 
couched in general terms at vi. 1, 2. 


14. “Do not become incongruously 
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fellowship hath righteousness with 
unrighteousness ? and what commu- 
nion hath light with darkness ? 

15 And what concord hath Christ 


yoked to unbelievers.” A rather stricter 
rendering would be “heterogeneously 
yoked.” The allusion is to Lev. xix. 19: 
“Thou shalt not let thy cattle gender with 
a diverse kind,” where the LXX use a word 
of which St. Paul's is a derivative, whence 
it is clear that this was the passage in 
his mind. Different yokes are adapted to 
different species of animals, so a creature 
of a different species from another 1s called 
a creature of a different yoke. The life 
of the heathen is regarded here as a yoke. 
Compare Gal. iv. 8, 9. The same figure is 
applied to believers in Rom. vi. 18, 19, and is 
aptly illustrated by Clem. Rom. 1 Cor. 1. 16, 
where Christians are called those who had 
“come under the yoke of righteousness,” an 
expression partly fashioned after St. Paul and 
partly after that of the Saviour “my yoke ts 
easy.” Nothing could be more diverse than 
the yokes of the believer and the heathen. 
So those who bear them are beings of a dif- 
ferent race and species. Believers are a 
spiritual, pagans a natural generation. In 
the pagan the old man prevails, while be- 
lievers are a new creation. These two races 
cannot be mingled, as they would be by 
making common cause in life and_ habits. 
The specific form of the original prohibition 
might seem to imply that the Apostle is for- 
bidding only mixed marriages or other mixed 
consorting of the sexes; some would restrict 
the reference to participation at idol feasts. 
That no such limitation is intended seems 
clear from what immediately follows up to 
ver. 17 and from 1 Cor. x. 7 ff. How per- 
vading a principle of the Mosaic Law purity 
was may be seen by a comparison of Lev. 
xix. 19 with Deut. xxii. 10, where the pro- 
hibition is extended: “ Thou shalt not plough 
with an ox and ass together.” In both pas- 
sages it is forbidden to wear raiment of linen 
and wool mixed, and to sow a field with 
“ divers seeds, and the reason assigned is “ lest 
the fruit of the seed ... be defiled.” The 
fundamental idea is that everything has been 
created by God “ after its kind,” that every- 
thing is to be allowed to retain unadulte- 
rated the qualities which belong to its kind, 
and that there is impurity in mixing them. 
The Apostle proceeds to enforce the pro- 
hibition by five rapid questions pointing out 
the essential opposition existing between the 
two yokes. 

1. In the moral and spiritual states which 
they respectively represent. The righteous- 
ness meant is not imputed, but realised in 
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with Belial? or what part hath he 
that believeth with an infidel ? 

16 And what agreement hath the 
temple of God with idols? for ye 


practice, i.e. holiness (Rom. vi. 19), just as 
the lawlessness was that which was actually 
practised by the heathen. How far the Corin- 
thian believers had, in fact, attained to holiness 
no more comes into account than the ques- 
tion how far those were, in fact, saints whom 
he habitually calls so. Rom. i. 7; 2 Cor. i. 
1, &e. &c. 

2. In the elements to which these two 
states respectively belong. The element of the 
one is light, that of the other darkness, and 
these exclude each other in the spiritual as 
in the natural world. 


15. 3. In the heads of the two kingdoms, 
Christ and Beliar. Beliar, the later Syrian 
and Greek form of Belial, means ‘ worthless- 
ness,’ ‘depravity.’ and represents the Prince 
of Darkness, as the chief of unclean spirits 
and the impersonation of impurity. The 
reference to Corinthian sensuality and the 
antithesis to Christ, the anointed “ with the 
spirit of holiness” (Rom. 1. 4), are equally 
‘puanaeg St. Paul considered heathendom to 

under the rulers of the darkness of this 
world. Between them and Christ there is no 
harmony but absolute discord. 

4. In the difference of the bonds which 
unite thse rival powers and their subjects. 
The bond between Christ and His followers 
is faith, a compound of belief and trust. 
The bond between Beliar and his slaves 
is unbelief. Satan and his angels indeed are 
not deceived, for they believe and tremble, 
but they deceive men and league them in a 
confederacy of disbelief and defiance. The 
original for “ portion” means a portion of 
meat, a political party, a class of citizens, 
a portion in an inheritance (Col. i. 12). 
Any one of these meanings gives an apt 
interpretation; but whichever is taken, a 
joint portion can only express a general 
assimilation of life, and cannot be restricted 
to any one thing, such as partaking at idol 
feasts. Two societies with opposite organic 
principles cannot make common cause in 
life and conduct. 


16. 5. In the contradiction which would 
be involved in any concordat between the 
Church of God and the objects of heathen 
adoration. The Apostle has not used a 
compendious expression for “‘ what covenant 
has the sanctuary of God with that of idols.” 
The sanctuary of God is the community 
of believers, and these are forbidden, exactly 
as in Exod. xxiii. 33, which passage St. Paul 
clearly had in his mind, to make covenant, 


v. 17—18.] 
are the temple of the living God ; 
¢Lev.26. as God hath said, “I will dwell in 


2. 


21s. 52. 
az. 


them, and walk in them; and I will 
be their God, and they sha be my 


le. 


17 


@Wherefore come out from 


not with the temple of idols, but with the 
heathen or “with their Gods.” The usual 
application is that, as the Temple suffered 
desecration by the introduction of idols, 
which happened more than once in Jewish 
history, so the Church of Christ would be 
heey by adopting a manner of life which 
rought it into contact with idols and idol 
worship. 

Individuals are also sanctuaries of God, 
and may profane themselves by making 
covenant with idols (Ezek. xiv. 3) but the 
context shews that St. Paul is speaking 
collectively. As it is the crowning glory 
of the Church that it is God’s sanctuary, he 
dwells upon the idea. He justifies his appli- 
cation of it to believers as a body by reiter- 
ating it in a stronger form: “for wo (nyeis) 
are the sanctuary of the /iving God.” The 
epithet contrasts God with dead idols, 
suggests the spiritual death to which the 
daemons represented by idols must bring 
them, and reminds them of the spirit of 
holiness through which the /iving God 
dwells in them (ili. 3), which is the agent of 
their new creation of life, and at enmity 
with all heathen impurity. He supports 
his application by citing Lev. xxvi. r1, 12 
with the omission of a clause, and the sub- 
stitution of their for your, possibly caused by 
Ezek. xxxvii. 27. The second clause may 
have been omitted because the Apostle 
quoted from memory, and possibly a re- 
miniscence of Ez. xxxvii. 27 caused tHe 
substitution of their for your in the last. 
“1 will set my tabernacle among you, and 
my soul shall not abhor you, and I will 
walk among you and be your God and 
ye shall be my people.” Lev. xxvi., being 
a constituent part of God's original cove- 
nant with his people was exactly suited 
to the Apostle’s purpose. It commences 
by prohibiting idols, which is the point in 
question here; and compliance with this 
rohibition was a condition of God’s dwell- 
ig in Israel. The allusion is to Jehovah's 
presence and the visible token of it in the 
tabernacle, and ‘I will walk among you’ 
refers to the travelling of that provisional 
sanctuary during the wanderings of the Is- 
raelites. ‘(God became a pilgrim amidst 
his pilgrim people.” He dwelt among them 
equally when the temple became His fixed 
habitation. The emphasis upon “we” seems 
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among them, and be ye separate, 
saith the Lord, and touch not the 
unclean thing ; and I will receive you, 


18 ‘And will be a Father unto {Je 3 ) 


you, and ye shall be my sons and — 
daughters, saith the Lord Almighty. 


to contrast the spiritual and personal sanctu- 
ary of the Church with the material sanctuary 
of the tabernacle. Under the new covenant 
God dwells not amongst men merely, but in 
them. See note at end of chapter. 


17. The obligation imposed by the fulfilment 
of this promise ts expressed in the charge deliv- 
ered to the chosen nation through Isaiah, when 
God was about to bring it back to its own 
land from the Babylonish captivity and renew 
His dwelling in the midst of it. (Isatah lit. 11.) 
“ Depart ye, depart ye. go ye out from thence, 
touch no unclean thing; go ye out of the 
midst of her; be ye clean that bear the vessels 
ofthe Lord.” The Apostie quotesthe LXX. 
from memory, which accounts for the modi- 
fications. ‘Che double “depart” urges 
promptitude, as if the people had become 
attached to the land of their servitude, and is 
appropriate to a voluntary separation of 
Christians from pagan pollutions. The 
verse following that cited assigns as a reason 
for purifying themselves the close proximity 
to God into which they were to come in their 
exodus : —“for the Lord will go before you 
and the God of Israel shall be your rere- 
ward,” which being in fact a walking of God 
with his people, is also very appropriate. The 

rophet addresses the priests and Levites, as 
arers of the sacred vessels of the sanctuary 
and of the worship, now to be restored, and 
possibly the idea at the root of the application 
is that believers constitute a priestly com- 
munity, which is no less a Pauline than a 
Petrine view; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 9 “a royal priest- 
hood.” ‘ And I will receive you’ (A. V.), 
which should be “and I will weloome you 
in,” represents the marginal rendering in the 
A. V. of the last words of Isaiah lil. 12: 
“The God of Israel will gather you up” 
(6 émavvdywv tyas, LX X.), which*expresses 
the collecting of the nation, after their march, 
into one body with a view to their re-enter- 
ing the Holy Land. It may however have 
been suggested by a reminiscence of Ezek. xx. 
34. (LXX.) or of Zeph. i. 20, where the 
same word (ctcdefouac) is used for the same 
thing. In St. Paul’s quotation the antithesis 
between, ‘‘come out,” and ‘I will welcome 
you in,” is obvious. That into which God 
will welcome those who come out is what the 
land of Canaan symbolises in the prophetic 
passages, and the next verse suggests that St. 
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Paul had in his mind the idea of the family 
and household of God. 


18. The blessings consequent upon this 
welcome are the privileges of adopted sons 
and daughters of God. When the titles, 
Father and Son, designate the relation be- 
tween God and His people in the O. T., 
they signify only paternal affections and 
treatment on one side, and filial feelings and 
conduct on the other, that is,a sonship by 
adoption. So St. Paul says of the Jews: 
“to whom pertaineth the adoption” (Rom. 
ix. 4). Under the new covenant a higher 
sonship is accessible, also by adoption, not by 
generation. -The condition of it is faith 
(Gal. iii. 26) in Christ. But to as many as 
receive Christ by faith and so become sons 
(viot) of God, Christ grants the privilege of 
becoming also children (réxva) of Gad, that 
is, sons by generation, by a new birth which 
is of God (John i. 12), through the a cor 
and is regeneration. With this new birth 
begins the holy life of a new creature, and it 
is only by perseverance in this life of holiness 


ADDITIONAL 


Gop DWELLING WITH MEN. 


16. It is only possible here to give a few 
references and combinations upon this im- 
portant truth. Its beginnings, under the 
Jewish dispensation, are found in the cloud 
and the fiery pillar; then in the Shechinah in 
Tabernacle and Temple: then in prophecy, 
Ps. cxviii. 22, Is, xxviii. 1; and Ezek. xxvii. 
21-28 intimates that its fuller realisation was 
reserved for the time of the Messiah, while 
Joel ii. 28, 29 foretells the mode of its accom- 

lishment. Compare Mal. iti. 1 with John 
1. 11 and see Godet and Westcott on the 
application, of temple (vads) in Mal. tii. 1 to 
the Jewish nation. Many think, with Chry- 
sostom, that Is. vii. 14 announces the God- 
head of the Messiah. If so, the title Im- 
manuel (Matt. i. 23) was primarily fulfilled in 
the Incarnation, and the flesh (John i. 14) 
was the tabernacle of Godhead. Compare 
John ii. 19-22, and see Godet there and on 
John i.14. In Matt. xxi. 42 and the parallels 
the Saviour applies Ps. cxviii. 22 to himself: 
comp. Matt. xvi. 8. Next, see Christ's say- 
ings in John xiv. 15-24, xxii, 23, and with 
them comp. Luke xvii. 20, 21. Apostolic 
expansions are found in 1 Pet. ii. 4-7, iv. 17. 
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that the position and blessings of adoption 
can be maintained. It is precisely this that 
the Apostle is urging upon his readers. The 
language is culled from different passages of 
the O. T.¢ See 2 Sam. vii.a Messianic Passage 
concerning the temple and the throne of 
David, in v. 8 of which the LXX. insert 
“saith the Lord Almighty,” and in v. 14 
occur the words, ‘I will be his father, and 
he shall be my son.” See Jer. xxxvi. 9. 
The word of the Almighty is a guarantee 
that his promise will be fulfilled. St. Paul 
expressly makes the paternal relationship of 
God to include women as well as men. “ Ye 
shall be to me for sons and daughters.” See 
Isaiah xliii. 6. It is characteristic of Christi- 
anity that it was the first system that ever 
recognised the dignity of women and raised 
them generally to the same moral and spiri- 
tual level with men. It was very suitable to 
the Apostle’s admonition to notice the un- 
happy women at Corinth, where above all 
Pace in the world they were lured to ruin 
y organised immoralities under the cloak of 
religion. 


NOTE on ver. 16. 


Rom. viii. 10; 1 Cor. iil. 9, 10, 16, 17, Vi. 193 
2 Cor. vi. 16; Eph. it. 19-22, &c. &c. 
Rev. xxi. shows figuratively in what more 
complete manner still, on the final estabiish- 
ment of Christ’s Kingdom, “the tabernacle 
of God is with men and he will dwell with 
them.” Rev. xxi. 3. 

The divers ways in which God has dwelt 
with men are so many successive stages in the 
perfect accomplishment of man’s salvation, and 
may be thus briefly summed up. 1. He 
dwelt amongst men through the visible signs 
of his power and presence under the old 
Dispensation. 2. In human nature through 
the Incarnation. 3. The incarnate son of 
God pitched his tent or encamped amongst 
men. He occupied, so to speak, ‘“ amongst 
members of the same caravan, a tent like 
theirs (€oxnvwcer €v nuty).” 4. Since his glori- 
fication, the Father and He have dwelt in 
believers through the Holy Spirit and in two 
ways :—a. In the Church as a body which is 
the living temple of God. b. In believers 
individually, who are living stones in God’s 
temple, sons and daughters of God by spiritu&l 
regeneration. The consummation will be 
the entire pervasion of the human by the 
divine nature. 


v. I—2.] 


CHAPTER VII. 


I He proceedeth in exhorting them to purity of 
life, 2 and to bear him like affection as he 
doth to them. 3% Whereof lest he might seem 
to doubt, he declareth what comfort he took 
in his afflictions, by the report which Titus 
gave of their godly sorrow, which his former 
Epistle had wrought in them, 13 and of their 
bovingkina'ness and obedience towards Titus, 
answerable to his former boastings of them. 
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AVING therefore these pro- 

mises, dearly beloved, Jet us 

cleanse ourselves from all filthiness 

of the flesh and spirit, perfecting ho- 

liness in the fear of God. 

2 Receive us; we have wronged 

no man, we have corrupted no man, 
we have defrauded no man. 


Cuap. VII. 1. The sum and substance of 
the exhortation in the form of a conclusion 
from the promises. “These then being 
the promises that we have” marks the 
promises as unique in character and strong in 
motive power. Believers have them not 
merely as pledzes of future benefits, but in part 
already realised. Still they may be forfeited by 
unholiness, which disqualifies men from being 
members of a holy God's family, and unfits 
the community or the heart of the indivi- 
dual from being His habitation, Rev. xxi. 27. 
His inclusion of himself among the exhorted, 
and the title ‘‘ beloved,” shew that he is not 
a harsh spiritual dictator, and that, whatever 
their conduct may have been, it has not 
altered His affection for them. Defilement of 
the flesh refers to all sensual sins, such as 
drunkenness and gluttony (Cor. v. 11, vi. Io, 
xi. 7, 21), but especially to licentiousness in 
all its forms (1 Cor. v. 9, 16; vi. 5-20). The 
objection that St. Paul views the flesh itself 
as the source of pollution, and cannot regard 
it as contracting pollution, is untenable. In 
Adam the flesh was fora while pure, and 
in Christ it never ceased to be so. In those 
who have died with Christ the flesh is 
ideally dead, and its actual cleansing begins 
with the reception of the spirit. But it 
lusts ayainst the spirit, is always liable to 
defilement, and always needs further purifica- 
tion. The exact sense of “defilement of 
spirit” is not so clear, but it seems most 
probable that St. Paul here designates as 
spirit cur hizhest faculties spiritualised. One 
fair illustration of defilement of spirit, which, 
however, may occur in manifold forms, is 
furnished by 1 Cor. viii. 7. With negative 
cleansinz,is to go on the positive process 
of “ perfecting holiness.” ‘lhe original for 
“perfecting” is used in Gal. iii. 3, Phil. 
i. 6, in contradistinction to the initiatory 
stages of Christian progress and work. It 
is a hieratic word, used in classic Greek 
for the due performance of sacrifice and other 
religious rites, and so expresses aptly the full 
accomplishment of the sacred work of sancti- 
fication. ‘Ihe completeness does not consist 
in its being a sanctitication doth of the flesh 
and of the spirit, but in the perfection of the 
holiness itself. Still it can only mean a rela- 
tive holiness, because absolute sanctity is uo- 
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attainable in this world. Holiness of the 
flesh would exist, if all its principles were only 
instruments of righteousness, as in Christ, 
and holiness of spirit, if conscience were free 
from all sense of sin committed, and _ its 
cognate faculties were spiritualised into the 
very highest form of their activity. But 
sharp lines cannot be drawn between holiness 
of spirit and holiness of flesh, nor between the 
defilement of each, because they act and react 
upon each other. The atmosphere in which 
holiness moves on to perfection is the fear 
of God. ‘This motive power belongs mainly 
to the old dispensation and to the earlier 
stages of the Christian course. It was most 
applicable to the Corinthians, and, so long as 
man is liable to sin, cannot be dispensed with. 


2-4. The link of connection between his 
warning and the resumption of the subject 
which he commenced in 11. 12, abruptly broke 
off at 11. 17. . 


2. “Make room for us” reverts to the 
‘be ye widened ’ in vi. 13, so that the first word 
of the epilogue to the warning corresponds 
with the last of the prologue. When a father 
speaks to children, he and his words deserve 
admission to their heart. But he adds three 
specific reasons why he should have it, and in 
his earnestness, omits all connecting particles. 
“Wo one did we wrong: no one did we 
ruin: no one did we overreach” ‘That 
the person alluded to is the flagrant offender 
is proved by ii. 5-13. He is on the point of 
taking up again (v. 5) the trouble mentioned 
in ii. 13 ff., and the preceding verses there 
(5-12) all allude to that person’s case out of 
which the trouble arose. Similarly here the 
case is referred to just before a recurrence to 
the same trouble. ‘These allusions are also 
exactly in their proper place, because the 
offender belonged to the very class which is 
addressed in vi. 14—Vvil. 1, and in order that 
the present warning should be taken rightly 
it was quite necessary that it should not be 
viewed as his sentence and admonition in 
1 Cor. v. 1-8 had been, by which it had 
been said that he hid wronged, ruined, and 
overreached the guilty man. To refer these 
expressions, as :ome do, to money matters 
is quite at variance with the context, and 
not at all necessitated by the languaxye. 
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3 I speak not this to condemn 
you: for I have said before, that ye 
are in our hearts to die and live with 
you. 

4 Great is my boldness of speech 
toward you, great zs my glorying of 
you: can flled orth etl I 
am exceeding joyful in all our tribu- 
lation. 

5 For, when we were come into 
Macedonia, our flesh had no rest, 
but we were troubled on every side ; 


3. Another reason why they should open 
their hearts. “For condemnation I do not 
speak.” The idea is not that the three apo- 
logetic sentences just uttered involved a con- 
demnation of the Corinthians for putting 
him on his defence, but he denies that con- 
demnation is the purpose of his warning in vi. 
14—Vii. 1, aS appears from the proof :—“ for 
I have said before that you are in our hearts 
for union in death, and union in life,” 
being a clear allusion to vi. 11, 12 in the intro- 
duction to the warning. To have persons so 
in your heart that you are ready to die with 
them, that you have no desire to live without 
them, is one of the strongest tokens of love 
(Hor. Odes II., xvii. 5-12). But from another 
point of view a wish to spend your life with 
them may be a stronger, which possibly ac- 
counts for its standing second, inasmuch as it 
shews a conviction that the existing attach- 
ment will not only bring present delight, but 
that it will never be broken by the continual 
society of the persons loved. The view that 
the point is their dying and living with Aim, 
not his with them, imparts an obscurity, and 
the grounds for it, which are chiefly gramma- 
tical, are insufficient. 


4, “Great is my frankness of speech 
towards you.” This, again, plainly refers 
to vi. 11, and there is no reason to dilute the 
idea into “confidence,” although the frank- 
ness is that of confidence in his readers. 
This, and not the desire to condemn, is the 
explanation of the unreservedness of his warn- 
ing. More indicative of his love still than 
free speech to them is glorying speech to 
others “on their behalf.” The boasting of 
them to Titus was, no doubt, qualified, but, 
after what had occurred, he resumes it, and it 
was now “great.” He is filled with “the 
comfort,” of which he had already spoken in 
i. 4-7, on which he is going to dwell further 
on (6, 7); he ‘superabounds with “the joy,” 
which was implied in ii. 14, and to which he is 
going to surrender himself (7, 16) now that he 
has said all] that is necessary in the way of self- 
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[v. 3—7. 


without were fightings, within were 
fears. 

6 Nevertheless God, that com- 
forteth those that are cast down, 
comforted us by the coming of 
Titus ; 

7 And not by his coming only, 
but by the consolation wherewith 
he was comforted in you, when he 
told us your earnest desire, your 
mourning, your fervent mind toward 
me; so that I rejoiced the more. 


defence and counsel. The tribulation meant 
is undoubtedly that of chap. 1. although there 
would be no need to exclude the “fghtings”” 
in the next verse, if they were of sufficient 
importance to be put in the category of 
tribulation. 


5. Takes up the narrative dropped in ii. 17 
with an allusion to it. 12, 13. “For even 
when we came into Macedonia, our flesh got 
no relief, but (we were) in every respect 
afflicted.” Even on his arrival he had not only 
still to wait for Titus, but apparently fell 
among foes. ‘ Without” and “ within” ex- 
plain in every respect. The fightings were 
the new troubles in Macedonia; the fears 
concerned the upshot of affairs in Corinth. 
In Troas his unrest was in spirit, now it is 
in his flesh. Possibly the perturbation of his 
higher nature descended to his lower. 


6, 7. Affliction turned into joy. “But he 
that comforteth the humble comforted us 
viz. God, by the prosence of Titus ’’(i. 3, 4). 
The mere arrival of a trusty colleague to 
stand by him and Timothy, downcast as they 
were, was a comfort. ut the main relief 
came from the comfort which Titus felt 
over the Corinthians." The strict sense is 
that Titus was comforted in and by delivering 
his report of his experience at Corinth, and 
that this his comfort comforted the Apostle. 
St. Paul might well feel the visible satisfaction 
of Titus to be a more palpable proof of the 
improved state of things than the substance of 
the report itself. Titus clearly delivered his 
account with joyful emotion, and indeed 
the scene which he had to describe was extra- 
ordinary, as may be seen in v. 11. The 
comfort was such as for the Apostle to “feel 
rejoioed rather” than troubled as before. 
The next verses which assign a reason for a 
change of feeling, as well as the aorist shew 
that this and not ‘rejoiced the more’ (A. V. 
is the true sense. The position of “ rather ” 
in the original is not, as alleged, against this. 
See 1 Cor. v. 2; vi. 7; Vii. a1. 
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8 For though I made you sorry ‘after a godly manner, that ye !0r, aq 


with a letter, I do not repent, though might receive damage by us in no- ¢e God. 


I did repent: for I perceive that the 
same epistle hath made you sorry, 
though :# were but for a season. 

9 Now I rejoice, not that ye were 
made sorry, but that ye sorrowed to 
repentance: for ye were made sorry 


8,9. The manner in which trouble had 
been superseded by joy. “Because though 
I did grieve you in my letter, I do 
not regret. Though I did regret, for 
I see that that letter, though (it was) 
but for a season, did grieve you, now 
I rejoice.” It seemed ungracious to speak 
of his joy without mention of the pain through 
which he had drawn his readers into a 
better mind, and hence the first statement. 
But even to say that he did not now regret 
was not sufficiently gracious, and hence the 
second statement, which acknowledges that 
he did feel regret, because his last and lost 
letter had given—as he now sees from the 
tidings of Titus—the pain which he antici- 
pated. He had feit sorry at the thought 
of paining them even for a season, and it is 
only now on the receipt of the good news 
that he rejoices. It is impossible not to 
admire the refined delicacy of this representa- 
tion, although the language is laboured. Even 
his expression that their grief was only for a 
time ts an intimation that, so far as he was 
concerned, there was no reason why it should 
last longer. But his considerateness is not 
yet satisfied, so he further obviates all possible 
misapprehension about the motive of his joy, 
both negatively and positively. The original 
for ‘after a godly manner’ (A.V.) is either 
‘according to God,’ which may mean that 
their grief was according to the will of God 
and such as He approved, or ‘with refer- 
ence to God,’ which ts better and would de- 
note a grief felt by them in their relation to 
God. Their grief might have referred to them- 
selves and been the vexation of hurt vanity, or 
to the author of it and been angry annoyance, 
or to the world and been mortification at the 
humiliation of the rebuke. But it had been 
genuine sorrow for the culpableness of their 
conduct in God’s sight. “That ye shouid in 
nothing come to loss at our hands.” The 
original is uently used for the loss and 
mulct involved in punishment at the final 
judgment or such detriment done to the soul 
as may tead to that ultimate issue (Matt. xii. 
26; Mark viii. 36; Luke ix. 25. See also 
1 Cor. xiii. 15). That thisis its meaning here 
is plain from its reference to the two opposite 
results in v. ro salvation and death. Had the 
Apostle not written, and had they continued 


thing. 

10 For godly sorrow worketh re- 
pentance to salvation not to be re- 
pented of: but the sorrow of the 
world worketh death. 

1r For behold this selfsame thing, 


impenitent, it is clear how they might have 
incurred such detriment at his hands. — 


10. States two principles of Christian 
morals which shew how their grief wrought 
repentance and obliterated his regret. True 
grief for sin works a change of mind leading 
to salvation, and salvation is “no matter of 
regret,” either to the recipients of it or their 
helpers. But the false grief which the world 
feels and which has no eye to God worketh 
death. This grief means, according to the 
context, not grief in general but the world’s 
grief for rebuked sin, which consists of anger, 
rebelliousness, resentment for detection, for 
censure, for loss of reputation. This is the 
inward state of spiritual death, as salvation 
also here denotes the inward state of salvation. 
They culminate respectively in eternal death 
and eternal life. 


11. The Apostle illustrates the first of the 
two principles just stated by the particular 
case before him, on the details of which he 
delights to dwell (cf. v. 7). “ Behold” ex- 
presses the vividness with which he realised 
the scene described by Titus. ‘“ For behold 
this very (instance of) being brought to 
(aorist) grief with reference to God, 
what great earnestness it wrought for 
you.” The ‘ye’ of the A.V. should not 
stand in the text, and ‘ this very thing’ (A.V.) 
could only mean that it was the godly grief 
and nothing else that produced the results, 
which yields no sense. “ Very” means that 
for proof of his general statement about the 
working of godly grief, he need go no 
further than the case in hand. “ Earnest- 
ness " is the opposite of the real or seeming 
apathy which they had shewn with rezard to 
the great offence. They were now roused 
to a keen sense of its enormity. “For you” 
means that this earnestness was for their 
spiritual good. In order to do full justice to 
their vehement emotions, of which earnestness 
was only one, a series of terms is udded, each 
correcting and transcending its predecessor in 
force. They are six in number and run in 
pairs. The first pair refers to the stain brought 
upon the church: the second to the Apostle; 
the third to the offender. ‘Clearing of 
yourselves” or ‘‘self-defence” alludes to 
their apologies made to Titus and through 
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that ye sorrowed after a godly sort, 
what carefulness it wrought in you, 
yea, what clearing of yourselves, yea, 
what indignation, yea, what fear, 
yea, what vehement desire, yea, 
what zeal, yea, what revenge! In 
all things ye have approved your- 
selves to be clear in this matter. 


him to St. Paul. They could not have con- 
tended that they were blameless, but only 
that they had not deliberately meant to 
countenance the offence. Some _ had _ per- 
haps been silenced by threats and fear. The 
“ indignation ” would be directed not against 
the immoral person exclusively, but against 
all who had complicated the case and mis- 
represented St. Paul’s treatment of it. “ Fear ” 
alludes to the disciplinary measures of which 
he had given warning, 1 Cor. v. 21. Cf. 2 Cor. 
xiii. 1 ff. The word rendered ‘vehement 
desire’ means a “yearning” for his presence 
(see ver. 7). They were tossed by oppo- 
_site feelings. They dreaded his chastise- 
ment, yet longed for his coming, whether to 
receive the merited correction or a restora- 
tion to favour through contrition. The 
“zeal” is no longer, as in v. 7, “on my 
behalf” but, as the next term shews, for a 
vindication of the claims of purity in the 
person of him who had outraged it and of 
those who had aided and abetted. The last 
link of the chain is“ full exaction of punish- 
ment,” not only for the sin itself perhaps, but 
also for resistance to Apostolic authority. 
The allusion is to the severer penalty which, 
according to ii. 6, some members of the 
Church desired to impose, whatever it may 
have been. This point stands last, and com- 
pletes the climax because the punishment in 
yeaa had constituted St. Paul’s chief 

ifficulty all along. . The summary about 
their conduct during the visit of ‘Titus is :— 
“In every respect ye commended (aorist) 
hares (as) pure in the matter.” They 

ad proved themselves free from the con- 
tamination of countenancing an _ unchaste 
offence. The absence of a connecting par- 
ticle gives the words something of the 
formality of a judicial sentence of acquittal. 
“In every respect” refers to all the par- 
ticulars just specified in which they had 
commended themselves. A comparison of 
this sentence with 1 Cor. v. 6 might seem 
to imply that he had either overcharged the 
matter there or shewn a large leniency 
here. But the persons who are spoken of 
as glorying there are not identical with those 
fully absolved here. There was an extreme 
heathen as well as an extreme Judaizing 


party. 
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[v. 12—13. 


12 Wherefore, though I wrote 
unto you, / did it not for his cause 
that had done the wrong, nor for his 
cause that suffered wrong, but that 
our care for you in the sight of God 
might appear unto you. 

13 Therefore we were comforted 
in your comfort: yea, and exceed- 


12. From this issue, which was exactly 
what he desired, may be inferred what his 
true motive for writing the painful letter 
had not and what it had been. He had not 
written on account of the wrongdoer. He 
had been accused of a personal antipathy to 
the offender which he repudiates (ii. 5). 
“Wo more” did he write “on account of 
the wrong-sufferer.” He had been charged 
with personal predilection for the wronged 
man which he also disclaims. If the son 
said he was of Cephas or of Apollos, and the 
father said he was of Paul, sectarianism would 
be sure to advance these imputations. St. 
Paul’s disclaimer is rather in favour of the in- 
jured man having been a believer, not a 
heathen. His real object, which is still an 
inference from the effects of the letter (vv. 7, 
11), is stated thus:—‘“for the sake of our 
earnestness on your behalf being made 
manifest toward you before God.” The 
argument is that such effects so powerful, so 
extensive, so happy, could not have resulted 
from a letter written from mean or personal 
motives. ‘“ Wherefore” it must be concluded 
that it had been prompted by some higher 
feeling, and this was a desire that a manifesta- 
tion of his zealous interest in the Church’s 
welfare should be made towards its members 
“in the sight of God ;” that is, not from an 
such considerations as had been insinuat 
but from a deep and warm sense of duty and. 
love, which would bear God's inspection. 
According to another reading, which has a 
preponderance of external evidence in its 
favour, the rendering would be: “for the 
sake of your earnestness on our behalf being 
made manifest towards” or “before” or as 
some say, ‘‘among you.” It is difficult to 
think that the Apostle wrote this, but still 
he may have desired that the warm feeling 
of those who were attached to him should 
receive a manifestation before the Church 
generally. ‘lhe reading seems to have arisen 
from a confusion of the pronouns for ‘ your’ 
and ‘ our,’ which occurs elsewhere and is well 
illustrated by the reading of the Cud. Sin. 
here :—‘ your earnestness on your behalf.’ 


13. “For this reason,” because this and 
no other had been his purpose, and because 
the facts shewed that it had been attained, 
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v. 14—16, } 


ingly the more joyed we for the joy 
of Titus, because his spirit was re- 
freshed by you all. 

14 For if I have boasted any thing 
to him of you, I am not ashamed; 
but as we spake all things to you in 
truth, even so our boasting, which 
I made before Titus, is found a truth. 


“we are comforted.” No comfort could have 
come from attaining such purposes as had 
been imputed to him. “But besides our 
(nye) comfort, we were more super- 
abundantly rather rejoiced at the joy 
of Titus.” Such is the rendering ofthe true 
reading. The Apostle felt that ‘ comforted’ 
was a term that did scanty justice to his 
feelings. It only stated that his previous 
anxiety had been removed, whereas he had 
an overflow of satisfaction and, in order to 
describe this, he corrects his expression 
and says he was superabundantly “rather ” 
made glad than merely comforted. The 

und of this exuberant gladness was the 
joy of ‘Titus, for 4’s comfort also had mounted 
to the higher level of joy, which is more than 
was stated in v. 7. The reason why the 
i ace so exulted in this joy of Titus was :— 
“because his spirit has been refreshed of 
you all.” The word “refreshed’’ alludes 
to the dejected spirits in which Titus had 
started on his discouraging mission at St. 
Paul's urgent request. Under such circum- 
stances the Apostle’s unusual delight at the 
scarcely anticipated issue and its effect on 
Titus 1s fully accounted for. He probably 
makes express mention of the satisfaction 
and joy which the Corinthians had given 
Titus because he wished to recommend him 
for further work amongst them (viii. 16, 
17, 18). ‘Of you all,” does not mean 
that the entire community but all the 
better-minded, whom the Apostle is now 
addressing, had refreshed him. Still the 
expression seems to denote that a larger 
number than he expected had proved peni- 
tent and loyal. 

“Iwas not put to shame” is the right 
translation, not “J am not ashamed” (A.V.), 
and “was found” or “ provedtruth,” not “ és 


found.” It was a special ground of rejoicing 


to St. Paul that the conduct of the Corinthians 
had shewn the boast, which partly induced 
Titus to go, to be true, and that he was 
the humiliation of seeing his praise of 
proved hollow. The truth of this boast 

he compares with his general veracity in all 
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more abundant toward you, whilst 
he remembereth the obedience of you 
all, how with fear and trembling ye 
received him. 

16 I rejoice therefore that I have 
confidence in you in all things. 


that he “ said to them ” in his preaching or his 
promises. As before (i. 17-20) he argued 
from the consistent truthfulness of his preach- 
ing to that of his promises, so now he repre- 
sents all his utterances together, whether 
made to them or about them, as a uniform 
whole pervaded by the leaven of sincerity and 
truth. Some of his readers must have felt the 
fact that he had been delivering favourable 
sentiments about them at the very moment 
when they were listening to very unfavourable 
representations of him. 


15. The impression made upon Titus by 
his visit, about which the Corinthians would 
be not a little anxious, was so favourable 
that the Apostle can use it as a seal of the 
established reconciliation between the Church 
and himself which he declares in v. 16. “ His 
affections are more superabundantly towards 
you, as he remembers (from time to time) 
the obedience of you all.” His love waxed 
stronger and stronger with every recollection 
of their readiness to comply fully with St. 
Paul’s directions and his own counsels. This 
readiness had been apparent from the first 
moment of his arrival, for he could call to mind 
“how with fear and trembling they welcomed 
him.” ‘Their penitence seems to have begun 
even before his arrival, and it almost looks 
like the after-fruit of Timothy’s mission. 
Their feelings were mixed, for they were 
glad to receive another emissary of the 
Apostle, as the word of the original 
(€3é£ac6e) in some measure implies, but they 
dreaded the consequences of their previous 
conduct, as we may well imagine, when Titus 
presented himself with another letter from 
the hand of one whom they knew by in- 
fallible proofs to be the bearer of a divine 
commission. 


16. The conclusion of the matter is a 
declaration at once of an amnesty for the 
past and of confidence for the future. It is 
also a transition link to the topic of the next 
two chapters for his “ confidence in them in 
everything” enabled him without misgiving 
to urge their obligation on one special point. 
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II. CORINTHIANS. VIII. 


THE COLLECTION FOR THE Poor SAINTS AT JERUSALEM (VIII. 1X.). 


It had been customary since the Dis- 
persion of Israel for the Jews and 
Proselytes in foreign lands to send 
‘sacred money’ annually to Jerusalem 
through commissioners called Hiero- 
pompi. This usage may have suggested 
or facilitated the raising of subsidies in 
the gentile churches for the mother- 
church at Jerusalem. But the character 
as well as. the motive of the contribu- 
tions were different in the two cases, 
for whereas the Jewish consisted of the 
Temple tribute, which was paid from a 
feeling of religious patriotism and tra- 
ditional obligation, the Christian con- 
sisted of free-will offerings for the ali- 
mony of the poor, and the duty of giving 
rested not only upon the Saviour’s in- 
junctions to succour the needy brethren 
but also upon the specific ground stated 
in Rom. xv. 27. | 

The sale and distribution of their 
possessions by the first converts to 
Christianity in Jerusalem could only 
have been a slight factor in causing their 
destitution. The provisions of the Mo- 
saic law for preventing large accumula- 
tions of wealth on the one hand and 
extreme penury on the other had ceased 
to be operative. Judea was in a state 
of social and economical confusion. The 
abnormal condition of the labour market 
is illustrated by the fact that Agrippa IJ. 
was compelled to resort to artificial 
means, such as paving the streets of 
Jerusalem with white marble, after having 
declined a proposal to destroy and re- 
build Solomon’s porch, in order to supply 
with work and wages 18,000 workmen 
who had been employed in repairing 
the Temple. At the same time an 
apprehension existed that the Romans 
intended to lay violent hands upon the 
Temple treasury. Life and property 
were rendered painfully insecure by the 
terrible atrocities of the Sicarii, at once 
assassins and robbers, who, although the 
Christians were not likely to be the 
direct objects of their attacks, must have 
helped to make the means of their sub- 
sistence precarious. There was a famine 
in the reign of Claudius and the priva- 
tions accompanying it, for the mitigation 


of which St. Paul had previously been 
instrumental in providing (Acts xi 29, 
30), may have been still continuing. 
Independently of the general disorder, it 
is easy to comprehend how difficult the 
Christians, regarded as renegades from 
the national faith may have found it to 
earn their daily bread, and their suffer- 
ings were probably much more severe 
than is usually imagined. 

It was not general Christian duty 
merely nor even his fervent love towards 
his brethren according to the flesh 
(Rom. ix. 2, 3), which drew the Apostle 
heart and soul into the work of relief. 
One of the articles in the compact con- 
cluded betweén him and thepillar-apostles 
in A.D. 51 (Gal. ii. 10) was that he should 
remember the poor amongst the Jewish 
believers. His preaching and ministry 
were looked upon with no great favour 
by many at Jerusalem, and some even 
doubted whether his churches were pro- 
perly Christian communities at all. The 
wider and remoter his missionary activity 
became the more would these misgivings 
gather strength, and they had been con- 
firmed by recent reports from Corinth. 
An extreme party, which pretended to 
the support of orthodox persons in the 
parent Church, had pursued him with 
hostility into the field of his labours and 
had strained every nerve to destroy his 
work. He was on the point of bringing 
his ministry in the East to a close, and 
what might befall his Gentile foundations, 
when he was no longer present to fight 
their battle, must have caused him grave 
concern. If, before his departure for 
the far west, he could send or convey to 
Jerusalem, as a last memorial of himself, 
a bountiful gift from the heathen brethren 
to the impoverished members of the 
mother community, he might anticipate 
that it would have a favourable effect 
with reference to all the matters which 
he had now deeply at heart. It would 
be a testimony that he was as faithful as 
ever to the contract between him and 
the original Apostles and that there was 
not a great chasm between them and 
him, as it pleased his adversaries to 
assert. It would bea proof that both he 


v. 1.] 


and his converts fully recognised the 
cardinal Christian principle of brotherly 
love and would shew indirectly but 
forcibly that they were anxious to main- 
tain the bond of a common faith with 
Jewish believers. He might hope that 
distrustful members of the mother-church 
would look with less doubting eyes upon 
the Gentile brotherhoods and give no 
countenance to the adversaries, who 
would no doubt pursue their work when 
he was gone. 

It would seem from Rom. xv. 25 that 
the collection treated in these chapters 
(viii., ix.) was restricted to the Churches 
of Macedonia and Corinth, the charity 
of the Galatian Churches (1 Cor. xvi. 1) 
and perhaps of others in Asia Minor 
having been apparently already for- 
warded to Jerusalem. The first an- 
nouncement of the subscription at 
Corinth was taken up eagerly, but no 
energetic measures were adopted for 
giving effect to good intentions, although 
there was no lack of means (vill. 14), 
and it is, in fact, patent that a lukewarm- 
ness had supervened if not a positive 
indisposition to proceed with the under- 
taking. The causes of this change of 
feeling are not far to seek. <A conflict 
between the Church and the Apostle 
had intervened and a partial alienation, 
which was the main impediment to the 
work. Some feared that they would 
only impoverish themselves by giving 
(vii. 13). An impression had been in- 
culcated that the Apostle resorted too 
freely to these exactions of money (xii 
17, 18), and the malignant insinuation 
had been thrown out that he had an eye 
to his private advantage. The Judaizers, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1 He stirreth them up to a liberal contribution 
jor the poor saints at Ferusalem, by the 
example of the Macedonians, 7 by commen- 
dation of their former forwardness, 9 by the 
example of Christ, 14 and by the spiritual 
profit that shall redound to themselves thereby : 
16 commending to them the integrity and 


Cuap. VIII. 1. “Bat we notify to you, 
brethren, the grace of God which is given in 
the Churches of Macedonia.” “But” denotes 
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although they might have been expected 
to yield to no one in zeal for such a cause, 
no doubt resisted it with all their might, 
partly from hatred to St. Paul’s teaching 
and person, partly because they foresaw 
that the success of the scheme tended to 
overthrow their own influence. This 
attitude of things would be observed by 
Titus and reported to the Apostle, who 
seems thoroughly to have comprehended 
the entire situation. It was not one 
which promised a brilliant issue to his 
cherished project, but still the reaction 
of feeling in his favour and the enthu- 
siastic regard for him, manifested in the 
presence of Titus by a considerable 
portion of the Church, furnished sufficient 
grounds for hoping that he might not 
only rekindle the flame of charity which 
had sunk down into its embers, but stir 
up such an activity as might lead to an 
immediate practical result not unworthy 
of a Church which had been so highly 
gifted with other graces. 

With this object in view and aided by 


_the splendid example of Macedonian 


self-sacrifice, of which he was an eye- 
witness, he writes these two chapters, 
which leave no motive-spring of Christian 
bounty untouched, and which are per- 
vaded with a spint of united earnestness, 
delicacy, and simplicity. Their position 
in the general structure of the Epistle is 
most intelligible, for they constitute an 
admirable supplement to its first and 
conciliatory portion and it would have 
been impossible from the nature of their 
contents to have appended them to the 
unsparing polemic against his irrecon- 
cilable antagonists (x.—xul) without 
awakening a painful sense of disharmony. 


willingness of Titus, and those other brethren, 
who upon his request, exhortation, and com- 
mendation, were purposely come to them for 
this business. 


OREOVER, brethren, we do 
you to wit of the grace of 
God bestowed on the churches of 


Macedonia ; 


transition to a new topic in slight antithesis to 
the confidence (vii. 16). He has contidence in 
them, but there is something by which his trust 
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2 How that in a great trial of 
affiction the abundance of their joy 
and their deep poverty abounded unto 
the riches of their liberality. 

3 For to their power, I bear re- 
cord, yea, and beyond their power 
they were willing of themselves ; 

4 Praving us with much intreaty 


may be further substantiated. ‘“ We notify” 
is also a preparatory phrase, emphasizing the 
subject which it introduces, It is peculiar to 
the group of St. Paul's Epistles to which 
2 Cor. belongs (Bp. Lightfoot, Gal.i.11). The 
term “ brethren ” too, often announces fresh 
matter. Here it strikes the key-note of the 
section, as brotherly-love is the motive of 
alms-giving. ‘The zeal of the Macedonians, 
to which St. Paul was an eye-witness, was an 
excellent starting-point for his topic and 
calculated to provoke emulation. ‘The first 
cause of Christian alms-giving is the grace of 
God, and the specitic link connecting cause 
and effect, and making “the grace of God 

iven to become the grace of God giving,” 
is stated in vv. 8,9. The grace “given in 
the Churches,” denotes that the churches 
were receptacles and abiding-places of the 
grace. 


2. “ That,in much approved ness of afflic- 
tion, the super-abundance of their joy and 
their deep-searching poverty superabounded 
to the riches oftheir singlemindedness.” It 
is said of them in 1 Thess. i. 6, that they “ re- 
ceived the word in much affliction with joy of 
the Holy Ghost.” Out of persecutions (Acts 
xvii. 6 ff.; 1 Thess. ii. 14; ili. 2, 3, 5) sprung 
both joy (Acts v. 41; Rom. v. 3, 4, 5,11; 
xiv. 17; Gal. v. 22) and poverty, the former 
superabounding, the latter draining and eating 
so deep down into their substance that bounty 
seemed impossible. Yet these two opposites 
working in combination like an alkali and 
an acid, brought about an overflowing result 
which is called “the riches of their single- 
mindedness.” Single-mindedness is that state 
of heart in which a man does not regard 
his own slender means nor any selfish con- 
sideration, but has his eye fixed exclusively 
upon his brother’s needs. The Apostle says 
not that the contribution, but that the single- 
mindedness was rich, because it was this that 
he wished to awaken in the Corinthians. 
Should it operate upon Corinthian wealth 
instead of Macedonian poverty, the harvest 
would be plentiful. 

3, 4. This single-mindedness is proved 
and illustrated by:—1. The liberality of the 

ift. It had been in proportion to and even 

yond (mapa) the power of the givers, 2. 
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[v. 3—6. 


that we would receive the gift, and 
take upon us the fellowship of the 
ministering to the saints. 

5 And this they did, not as we 
hoped, but first gave their own 
selves to the Lord, and unto us by 
the will of God. 


6 Insomuch that we desired Titus, 


The motive. They had acted “on their 
own choice” (avduipera) without compul- 
sion or urging. They went further, “with 
much entreaty begging of us the grace 
and the fellowship of the ministry 
whioh is to the saints.” The words 
in the A.V. “that we would receive” have 
no claim to stand in the text. “Grace” 
approximates the idea of ‘favour,’ although 
many expositors think this sense deroga- 
tory to the dignity of so important a word. 
But see Eph. iv. 29; James iv. 6; 1 Pet. 
v. 5. The charitable gift itself is a “grace” 
in 1 Cor. xvi. 3; 2 Cor. vill. 19, and there 
seems to be no reason why the Apostle’s 
permission to join in it should not have the 
same name, especially when the request was 
based upon the consideration that the work 
was a holy service (vill. 1) done to holy 
persons. The original for “ fellowship” 
(xowvwvia), does not mean merely ‘ participa- 
tion,’ but ‘ making or having common cause.’ 
There is always at the root of its meaning in 
the N. T. the idea of Christian communion in 
one form or other. Those who bestow 
charity make common cause both with one 
another and with the recipients. Context and 
language point here to a community of cause 
on the part of the Macedonians with the Corin- 
thians rather than with the receivers of the 
gift. See however Rom. xvi. 29. The term for 
“ministering ” (8:axovia) often denotes serving 
up meats at table, and the order of Deacons 
in the Church took its title from tnat sense 
in accordance with the origin of the office, 
Acts vi. 2. The word is therefore very 
appropriate here. ‘The expressions are not to 
be amalgamated in compliance with a question- 
able figure called Hendiadys, into ‘the grace 
of fellowship.” Both ‘‘the grace” and 
“the fellowship” express the grounds of the 
entreaty. The Macedonians regarded the 
leave to act upon the desire to give, put into 
their hearts by God (v. 1), as a gracious 
privilege to be obtained from the Apostle, and 
the nature of such giving, which was an act 
of fellowship with believers, heightened the 
ardour of their desire. 


6. The crowning excellency oftheir bouaty 
is described negatively and positively. It was 
not such as the Apostle had hoped. Hope 


v. 7—8.] 


that as he had begun, so he would 
also finish in you the same grace 
also. 

7 Therefore, as ye abound in every 
thing, in faith, and utterance, and 
knowledge, and im all diligence, and 


need not be diluted into surmise or expecta- 
tion. He had hoped well of them, but, on 
account of their poverty had looked for only 
slender assistance. On the contrary, how- 
ever, they made no slight contribution, nor 
was their gift one of money merely, but of 
themselves, first and foremost, to the Lord, 
who gave Himself for them (Gal. 1. 4; it. 20), 
and also to the Apostle, as the minister, 
through whom Christ’s self-sacrifice had been 
made known to them, and through whom the 
work of love for the saints was proceeding. 
“‘ First’ may mean to Christ primarily and 
chiefly, and to the Apostle secondarily and 
subordinately, or that the greater gift of 
themselves was made in the first instance, 
the subsequent less important gift of their 
substance being not expressly mentioned but 
implied. In any case they placed themselves 
and all that they possessed at the absolute 
disposal of Christ and his Apostle. This they 
did “through the will of God ” working upon 
their will (v. 1.) with prompting and solicita- 
tion, yet they acted “of their own choice,” 
because of their instant and eager compliance 
with the divine impulse. 


6. These noble manifestations are enough 
—“for us to exhort Titus, that according as 
he previously initiated, so he should also 
perfect towards you this grace also.” The 
self-devotion and self-sacrifice of the Mace- 
donians induced him to take steps which 
should draw the Corinthians also into the 
same strong current of charity, and prevent 
them from being outstripped by other 
Churches. The mention of this exhortation 
would save Titus from any imputation of 
having put bimself too prominently forward 
as an agent in a money matter, whether this 
was the Apostle’s purpose in mentioning it or 
not. The words both for“ initiate” (évdpyeo- 
@a:) and for “ perfect” (vii. 1) are hieratic 
terms, the former referring to the preliminary 
rites, the latter to the due and full performance 
of sacrifice. They are happily applied here to 
the ‘‘ oblations”” of almsgiving. Titus had, 
as we may easily suppose, intimated to the 
Corinthians that the best mode of giving 
substantial confirmation to their professions of 
zeal for the Apostle was at once to set about 
the execution of this lingering plan of charity, 
and they had apparently acted upon his 
counsel but, through the shortness of his stay, 
had not completed the work. The “also” 
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in your love to us, see that ye abound 
in this grace also. 

8 I speak not by commandment, 
but by occasion of the forwardness 
of others, and to prove the sincerity 
of your love. 


in “ this grace also” refers to the other happy 
results which Titus had attained, or it may 
be taken in the same sense as “also” at the 
end of the next verse. “Perfeot towards 
you” means that Titus was commissioned to 
accomplish a good service to the Corinthians. 

The Corinthians presented a marked con- 
trast to the Macedonians, for they had shewn 
an alacrity to give without doing anything: 
they had suffered no persecution or affliction ; 
they were comparatively wealthy (v. 14); 
they had been reminded of their duty, 1 Cor. 
xvi. 1-3: they had not given themselves to 
Christ, nor yet to Christ's minister, the 
Apostle, but had held themselves in reserve 
from unworthy considerations ;.they had fallen 
short of St. Paul’s hopes: yet he is so jealous 
for the honour of the Church of his pride and 
affection, that he sends a colleague attached 
to it by newly-knitted bonds of love, to help 
them forward in their duty, that they may 
fall behind in no gift. 


7. He had apparently thought of trying 
here by exhortation or reasoning to remove 
the difficulties which he knew stood in the 
way of Titus’s success. ‘“ But” he abstains. 
“But” should be substituted for ‘therefore’ 
in the A.V. He only desires that their 
charitable giving should be on a par with the 
riches of their other graces. It would be 
very inconsistent if persons of high Christian 
Sodowmnent: should fail in the chief grace of 
charity. To throw themselves into a work 
which the Apostle had so warmly at heart 
was also onlv a natural mode of proving the 
love for him, which he says, in effect, as is 
much clearer in the original than in the A.V., 
comes from the depth of ‘ your heart and is 
settled in the depth of mine.’ 


8. His applications for money had been mis- 
construed into a sort of claim to lordship over 
their property, and he had not escaped the 
charge of malversation. When he says that he 
is ‘not speaking by way of command,” he 
repudiates these imputations and also accounts 

ly for his refraining in the last verse from all 
rther injunctions. A command would have 
been a reflection upon their love, and Christian 
bounty is not, in fact, a fit subject for 
command, as its virtue depends upon its 
spontaneity. He is only “testing through 
the warm zeal of others the genuineness of 
your love also.” He was doing them the 
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g For ye know the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he 
was rich, yet for your sakes he be- 
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[v. g—10. 


came poor, that i through his 
poverty might be rich. 
10 And herein I give my advice: 


good service of enabling and inducing them 
to shew that their Christian love was as 
genuine as the eazerness of the Macedonians 
proved theirs to be. The love may be, as 
in the last verse, that of the Corinthians for 
the Apostle, but it need not be so restricted. 
It may embrace Christ, St. Paul and the 
brethren. | 

9. The reason why he does not speak by 
way of command is that his readers know the 
great motive to Christian charity. Christ's 
act of self-sacrifice is attributed to the “yrace 
of Christ” only here and in Rom. v. 15, and 
in Gal. i. 6 compared with v. 4. The expres- 
sion places that great act in the category of 
manifestations of brotherly love and marks its 
suitablenessas an example in the present case 
(vv. 1, 4, 6, 7), for it was in the truest and 
fullest sense a benefaction to the needy. The 
title “ Lord” magnities the condescension of the 
grace and turns the example into an a fortiori. 
“ Jesus,” the individual name of the Saviour, 
presents the act as one of personal favour. 
“Christ” also enhances the dignity of the 
grace, and, if it be allowable to take it in the 
sense of ‘ anointed with the spirit of holiness’ 
(Rom. i. 4), it points to the unspeakable love 
of the Holy One of God suffering for the un- 
holy. “For your sakes he became poor, 
although he was rich, in order that you, by 
His poverty, should become rich.” “For 
your sakes” standing first, points the motive 
for charity emphatically. Believers are to 
consider that Christ impoverished a es 
them in order that they might be enriched in 
an immeasurably higher sense than that of 
worldly riches and, in gratitude, a are to 
follow His example on a humbler level, by 
doing an incomparably slighter thing, sacri- 
ficing a portion of their worldly substance to 
supply the natural necds of those who are 
Christ’s. “ When” or “although he was 
rich” refers to the form of existence which 
Christ had with the Father before the Incar- 
nation, and the question with regard to 
“became poor” is what was the nature and 
extent of the poverty which He assumed 
when “The Word became flesh.” It con- 
sisted both in what He gave up and in what 
He took. 

He gave up the circumstances of heavenly 
glory; those splendours surrounding the 
throne of God, which St. John depicts 
figuratively in the Apocalypse. ‘The passage 
is thought by some to imply that Christ, 
without ceasing to be essentially God, which 
He assuredly never did, surrendered also the 
divin: attrifutes in the Incarnation. _ Its 


parallel, according to this view, is considered 
to be Phil. ii. 7, where it is said that He 
“emptied” or “stripped” Himself, and this 
is there explained by the statement that He 
did not think the “form of God,” by which 
is meant the form and “the characteristic 
attributes of God” (Bp. Lightfoot), a thing 
to be clutched with a tight grasp, but relin- 
quished it. Whether surrender of the 
attributes and retention of the essence of 
Godhead is a contradiction ; 1f not, how far 
and in what sense Christ made such sur- 
render; by what term out of many suggested 
since the “‘deposuit Deum” of Irenaeus it is 
to be designated, and how far it is strictly 
consistent with the doctrine of the assumptio 
humanitatis, are questions beyond the scope 
of a2 commentary. The reader may be re- 
ferred to Steinmeyer, Geschichte der Geburt 
des Herrn, pp. 45-93, and Godet, Etudes 
bibliques, 2™* Série, pp. 130-142. Two things 
are absolutely certain, that Christ never 
parted with the substance of Godhead, and 
that, when He was in the flesh, he exercised 
powers of Godhead. But it is contended by 
those who favour the above view that He 
received these back from the Father from 
time to time, according as His work required 
them and in answer to His prayers. Christ 
took the imperfections of a human mode of 
existence, circumstantial, such as poverty, and 
physical, such as liability to exhaustion, pain, 
and death. He accepted contact with sin 
in others, and the capacity of temptation, 
being tempted Himself. He stooped to the 
very humblest offices of love (John xiii. 3). 
But that the chief element of His poverty 
was His suffering and His death on the 
cross for sin is the purport of Phil. ii. 
6-8. The object of this self-impoverishment 
was “That you by His poverty should become 
rich.” This object was, of course, universal, 
and is specifically applied to the Corinthians 
in order to bring home to them the motive to 
charity. Christ parted with his riches and 
took our poverty, in order that we might part 
with our poverty and take His riches. Man 
is to be raised from earth to heaven, from 
humiliation to glory. He is to be trans- 
figured into the image of Christ, that is, he is 
not only to be perfected in his human nature, 
but also to become Godlike. This is the 
purport of the great statement of Rom. viii. 
29 (Heb. ii. 10-13, 2 Cor. iii. 18). When 
he has attained to that state, the final cause of 
his creation and existence will be achieved. 


10. “And” carries back the connection 
through v.9 tov.8. “And it is an opinion” 


a 


v. 11—15.] 


for this is expedient for you, who 
have begun before, not only to do, 
but also to be 'forward a year ago. 

1r Now therefore perform the 
doing of st; that as there was a readi- 
ness to will, so there may be a per- 
formance also out of that which ye 
have. | 

12 For if there be first a willing 
mind, st is accepted according to that 
a man hath, and not according to 


that he hath not. 
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13 For J mean not that other men 
be eased, and ye burdened : 

14 But by an equality, that now 
at this time your abundance may be 
a supply for their want, that their 
abundance also may be a supply 
for your want: that there may be 
equality : 


15 As it is written, *He that had * Ex. 16 


gathered much had nothing over; 
and he that had gathered little had 
no lack. 


or “judgment that I offer in this matter,” 
not a command, What weight was to be 
attached to his opinion appears from 1 Cor. vii. 
25, 40. “For this is expedient for you” does 
not mean that it is expedient for them that 
he should give a judgment rather than a 
command, which would fall short of his high 
sense of the word ‘expedient.’ It refers to 
the substance of his judgment in v. 7, that 
they should “abound in this grace also,” as they 
did in others, which was conducive to their 
spiritual welfare. “Inasmuch as not only the 
performanoe, but also the willingness 
ye were beforehand in initiating since 
last year.” The nerve of the exhortation is 
the start taken by the Corinthians which 
explains the order of ideas. They were the 
first to take steps towards doing, and had a 
still earlier precedence in the will to do. The 
more bound were they to expedite the per- 
formance now. How far the expression 
“since last year ” dates back is not clear, but 
it points to a time prior to the First Epistle, 
for 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2, 4 shews that the collec- 
tion was not prospering. 

1l. “But now perfeot,” i.e. duly and fully 
accomplish “the doing” or “ performance 
also, that, just as there is the readiness of 
willing, so (there may be) also the perfecting ” 
or “full accomplishment, according to the 
having,” i.e. in proportion to the measure in 
which you possess the means. The original 
for “now ” is a form which lays stress upon 
the present moment, in antithesis to the 
length of time expressed in ‘a year ago,’ 
during which performance had lagged behind 
will. 


12, The reason why the giving is to be 
“according to the having,” why a man is 
required to give only “according to his 
power ” (v. 3) is that the value of the gift in 
God's sight depends upon the good will of the 
giver. “For if the ready willis patent 
(obvious), according to what it may have, 
it is right acceptable, not according to 
what it hath not.” The words ‘any man’ 


(A.V.) have no right in the text; “the ready 
will” is personified. Its patency, like its 
acceptableness, refers to God. Some think 
that the word (mpoxeirac) which expresses 
this patency means merely ‘is present,’ but 
that falls short of its full sense. 


13, 14. This standard is to be applied to 
the present case: “for the object is not for 
others ease (relief) and for you straits, 
but,” on the contrary, the true design proceeds 
“ona principle of equality: ia the pre~ 
sent season your superabundance for 
their lack, in order that their super- 
abundance also may serve for your 
laok, in order that there may be brought 
about an equality.” The Apostle is pro- 
bably glancing at actual discontent in- 
spired by his adversaries about his requisi- 
tion of money. ‘“ Ease” denotes a relaxation 
from a previous strain. “Straits” is the 
pressure or pinch of poverty. Res angusta. 
Givers are not to incur the latter in order 
that receivers may enjoy the former. Sucha 
result is to be prevented by the only true 
communism, which depends upon times, cir- 
cumstances, free will, and love, and which, in 
a Christian brotherhood, so adjusts ever- 
changing inequalities that no one shall starve 
while another has abundance. The Apostle 
gently reminds his readers that they may, one 
day, need a requital in kind from those whom 
they assist. 

15. The end and aim of charity illus- 
trated by the divine example in giving manna 
in the wilderness. “ He (that .gathered) his 
much got nothing the more, and he (that 
gathered) his little got nothing the less.” 
St. Paul regards the ordinance that whatever 
amount each individual had gathered was 
found on measuring to be no more than 
“an omer for every man” (Ex. xvi. 16-18), as 
an index to the kind of equality which God 
contemplated in a holy community. Only 
what was effected under the old Dispensation 
by a wonder-working providence is left, 
under the new, as a gracious task for brotherly 
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16 But thanks be to God, which 
put the same earnest care into the 
heart of Titus for you. 

17 For indeed he accepted the ex- 
hortation ; but being more forward, 
of his own accord he went unto you. 

18 And we have sent with him 
the brother, whose praise 1s in the 
gospel throughout all the churches ; 

19 And not that only, but who 
was also chosen of the churches to 


Or, gif. travel with us with this 'grace, which 


love to perform in the inevitable unevenness 
of earthly possessions. 


16-24. Recommendation of the delegates 
whom he sends to superintend the collection. 


16, 17. He thanks God “who giveth the 
same zeal” on behalf of his readers which 
animated himself, “in the heart of Titus.’ 
For the phrase “ giveth in,” see v. 1. The 
proof of his zeal was that he welcomed the 
exhortation of v.6, but being too much in 
earnest to require it, he went forth “of his 
own choice.” He had already in his own 
mind desired and chosen the mission for 
himself, but had waited deferentially as St. 
Pauls subordinate for the appointment and 
exhortation, and had welcomed it when 
given. He had not yet actually gone forth, 
but the tenses are epistolary aorists. 


18,19. The commendation of the first of 
Titus’s two companions might mean either 
that he had written a Gospel, or was distin- 
guished as a preacher or as a worker in the 
Gospel cause. For the first meaning there is 
practically nothing to be said, and of the other 
two the last is the best, for the fact that a man 
was a conspicuous preacher did not necessarily 
fit him for participation in a matter of diaconal 
business. He was further qualified by an 
election at the hands of the Macedonian 
churches, in which no doubt he had achieved 
his reputation, to go abroad with (cuvéx- 
8nuos) the Apostle and others to Jerusalem 
as a fellow-bearer of the contributions. The 
Macedonians who dd accompany St. Paul 
from Greece to Asia, were Sopater, Aris- 
tarchus, and Secundus (Acts xx. 4), and one 
of these is probably the person here spoken 
of. The Apostle says “not only (that), but 
also elected, ’ as if, instead of “ whose praise is 
in the Gospel,” he had written ‘ praised in 
the Gospel.’ The object of his election in 
this capacity was “for,” ie. “to promote the 
glory of God and a warm desire of ours ” 
(jpey Not tuey). This end would be served 
by a fellow-deacon freely chosen by one 
group of churches to act with a second 
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[v. 16—22. 


is administered by us to the glory of 
the same Lord, and declaration of 
your ready mind : 

20 Avoiding this, that no man 
should blame us in this abundance 
which is administered by us : 

21 Providing for honest things, 
not only in the sight of the Lord, 
but also in the sight of men. 

22 And we have sent with them 
our brother, whom we have often- 
times proved diligent in many things, 


church in aiding a third, and to save the 
undertaking from all stain of carelessness 
or dishonesty. It was natural that the 
Apostle should desire this, and his intimation 
that he did so shews that this delegate 
was not imposed upon him by the Mace- 
donians. 


20. He states, with a slightly irregular 
participial construction which occurs more 
than once in this epistle (i. 7) that the chief 
reason why he desired the election of this 
delezate was to avoid all possible censure for 
malversation. When he speaks of a “rich 
abundance” he clearly takes into account 
what he anticipated from the Corinthians, and 
so gives them a hint to generosity. The 
larger the sum the easier might appropriation 
seem. The original for “ avoiding this” 
would be a little better rendered by “using 
this precaution,” the metaphor involved in 
the word being that of reefing sail in order to 
shun danger. 


21. The maxim upon which his precaution 
is based is taken from Prov. il. 4, “For we 
take forethought for what is honourable.” 
He makes provision that his conduct shall 
be such as not only is honourable or 
honest in itself, but also brings him the 
reputation of honesty which he cannot dis- 
regard when Christ's cause is in question. 


22. Titus’s second companion must have 
been a coadjutor of St. Paul in matters of 
business connected with his ministry, for the 
word rendered “ diligent” inthe A.V. signifies 
zeal and energy in the transaction of affairs. 
He may have been a missionary deacon, which 
would agree with his employment in this 
collection. The way in which he is mentioned 
implies that he was not a Macedonian. The 
original gives force to the commendation by 
reiterating the same word four times, which 
the English is obliged to vary by ‘ many’ and 
‘much.’ “Whom we approved sealous in 
many things many times, but at this time 
much more sealous by. reason of mueh 
confidenee towards you.” His confidence 


t Or, he 
hath. 


Vv. 23—24. | 


but now much more diligent, upon 
the great confidence which '/ have 
in you. 

23 Whether any do enquire of 
Titus, he is my partner and fellow- 
helper concerning you: or our bre- 
thren be enquired of, they are the 


makes it probable that he was the brother 
who accompanied Titus on his recent mission 
(xii. 18), for, if he had been an eyewitness of 
what is reported in ch. vii. 7, 11, his con- 
fidence, of which the ground is otherwise not 
apparent, is explained. As he and the other 
brother are both called “messengers of the 
Churches” in the next verse, St. Paul must 
have obtained a regular commission for him 
also and, if it extended to the conveyance of the 
money to Jerusalem, he may have been either 
Gaius, or Tychicus or Trophimus, Acts xx. 
4 Of the three Tychicus ts much the most 
likely, for both in Eph. vi. a1, and Col. iv. 7 
he is called a “ faithful minister” (dcaxovas) 
of the Apostle, and in both cases he is sent 
with a commission, as he is also in 2 Tim. 
iv. 12,and another is contemplated for him in 
Titus ili. 12. 


23. Epitome of recommendation for all 
three. “‘ Whether (I speak) for Titus, he is 
my partner and fellow-worker towards you, or 
(they for whom I speak are) our brethren, 
they are emissaries of the Churches, the glory 
of Christ.” ‘ Fellow-worker towards you,” 
refers mainly to Titus’s recent mission, which 
was his best claim to a welcome on a second 
visit. The commendation here given of the 
other brethren is official They are no 
subalterns or partisans of the Apostle sent to 


CHAPTER IX. 


1 He yieldeth the reason why, though he knew 
thar forwardness, yet he sent Titus and his 
brethren beforehand. 6 And he proceedeth in 
stirring them up to a bountiful alms, as being 
but a kind of sowing of seed, 10 which shall 


Cuap. IX. A little perplexity is caused 
by the Apostle seeming to take a fresh 
start with the same topic, as if it had 
not been mentioned before. It has been 
thought that a new letter begins here; or 
that there was an interval between writing 
ch. viii. and ch. ix.; or that he intended 
to dismiss the subject with ch. vili., but 
on glancing it over again, deemed a sup- 

lement desirable. It is indisputable that 
fe bas urged the duty of ministering to the 
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messengers of the churches, and the 
glory of Christ. 

24, Wherefore shew ye to them, 
and before the churches, the proof of 
your love, and of our boasting on 


your behalf. 


push his cause in Corinth, but accredited 
representatives of the Churches, and entitled 
in that capacity to a respect more than could 
belong to them as individuals. The last 
words of the verse shew that he would 
have this respect carried to the pitch of 
reverence, for in these men who come to 
do Christ's work as the legates of the 
Churches, which are Christ’s body, the glory 
of Christ Himself, who is the head, is re- 
flected. 


24, The representative character of these 
delegates involves a further inducement to a 
cordial welcome of them, and co-operation in 
their work. “The manifestation of your 
love, therefore, and of our boasting on 
your behalfin manifesting to them, (ye 
manifest it) before the face of the 
Churches.” Such is the rendering of the 
trne reading (¢vdesvvpevn). The argu- 
ment cuts two ways, for while, in shewing 
their love, whether to the Apostle or the 
messengers, or to the poor saints, or to all 
three, and in verifying St. Paul’s boasting of 
them, they would win honour and glory in 
the eyes of the Churches, so, on the other 
hand, if they fell short, their Christian good 
name would incur a tarnish, for, of course, a 
report of their conduct would go back to the 
Macedonian communities. 


return @ great increase to them, 13 and oe 
casion @ great sacrifice of thanksgivings unto 
God. 


OR as touching the ministering 
to the saints, it is superfluous 
for me to write to you: 


saints in vill. 7-15, and that he reverts to it 
again in ix. 6-14. But the connection ob- 
Heat runs straight on from viii. 24 to 
ix. « ff, and there was still something to be 
added since the precise object for which he sent 
the envoys (ix. 3-5) has not been declared, 
and though it might be superfluous to urge 
liberality to the Saints, yet there were one or 
two considerations which might profitably be 
mentioned even upon that head (ix. 6-10), 
Further, had he failed to point out how the 
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2 For I know the forwardness of 
your mind, for which I boast of you 
to them of Macedonia, that Achaia 
was ready a year ago; and your zeal 
hath provoked very many. 

3 Yet have I sent the brethren, 


Il. CORINTHIANS, IX. 


(v. 24. 


lest our boasting of you should be in 
vain in this behalf; that, as I said, 
ye may be ready: 

4 Lest haply if they of Macedonia 
come with me, and find you unpre- 
pared, we (that we say not, ye) 


charitable work tended to the glory of God 
and strengthened the communion of saints 
throughout the world (ix. 11-14), he would 
have omitted what constituted its chief sig- 
nificance. 


1. He seems to reflect that in viii. 16-24 
he had been writing rather about the re- 
ceivers of the collection than of the givers 
or the giving, and therefore explains this cir- 
cumstance. ‘“ For about the ministry to the 
saints indeed it is superfluous for me to 
write to you.” Our own use of language shews 
that when we say it is superfluous to touch 
upon a topic, we do not mean strictly either 
that we have not touched upon it or do not in- 
tend to touch upon it. The very word “indeed” 
(nev) implies that there s something to come 
in connection with this subject, and in slight 
contrast with the superfluity of writing about 
it. It doescome in v. 3. “‘ About the ministry 
indeed it is superfluous to write,” “but I 
send the brethren.” Again v. 6 is also in 
antithesis to v. 1. It was superfluous to 
urge ministering to the saints in a letter 
“but this” he would call to their notice— 
‘“‘he that soweth sparingly, &c.” This con- 
nection is not indeed put as a classical writer 
would have put it but it does not exceed 
the usual freedom of St. Paul's style. There 
is an emphasis upon “the ministry to the 
saints,” implying that for such a work there 
is no need of urging—and this may be the 
entire force of the particle (uév). Thereis a 
slight stress also upon “to write” given by 
the addition of the article in the original, 
which serves to bring writing into relief against 
the sending of the brethren in v. 3. “To 
you” is likewise made prominent by standing 
last. To write to them was superfluous. 


2. We might have expected to hear at once 
what he did instead of writing. But that he 
defers, and assigns the reason why he need not 
write to them, which is his knowledge of 
their ready will. This he specifies here, 
because it had led him to something else 
cloiely related to his exact object in sending 
the brethren, which he is on the point of 
sta‘ing. It had caused him to boast of the 
Corinthians having had their contribution 
ready since the previous year, and that boast 
had produced its intended effect of stimulating 
the Macedonians. The question is how 
be could so boast, for it is implied that he 


was still boasting. There is little doubt that 
he had made timely preparations beforehand 
for this collection, and communicated with 
the Macedonian churches, as he had with that 
of Corinth. It was probably in one of these 
early communications that he first made the 
boast in question, and it must have been 
before writing the First Epistle, because 
1 Cor. xvi. 1-3 shews that the collection was 
anything but ready. The disorder in the 
Church had, in fact, then begun, and had 
since culminated, so that everything had been 
for a season in confusion. Had this con- 
tinued, there could have been no further 
boasting. But after the reassuring success 
of Titus, the Apostle’s hopes revived, and he 
had the courage not to recall the original 
boast. He could still hope that, when he 
himself arrived, the collection would actually 
be ready, and if this was not quite the same 
thing as having had it ready since the previous 
year, it implies no such disregard of facts as 
needs defence or excuse. That he is speak- 
ing of his boasting in the past appears from 
the sentence: ‘the zeal (which started) from 
you provoked the greater part.” It is 
not ‘bath provoked’ as in the A. V. There 
is no inconsistency between this and the 
assertion that the Macedonians had sub- 
scribed “of their own choice.” He speaks 
here only of “the greater part,” i.e., of the 
many persons found in all churches, who are 
actuated by secondary motives, good in them- 
selves but not the highest. 


8. It is now plain why, although it was 
superfluous to write, it was not so to send 
the brethren. “But I send the brethren, 
that our boast may not be made void in 
this particular,” that is, in the complete 
readiness of the collection, as he goes on to 
explain :—“in order that, as I (repeatedly) 
said (you were), you may be ready.” T 
careful specification, “‘in this particular” may 
mean that in any case their willingness to 
give would not be doubted. That however was 
not now the main point, but that the fruits 
should be gathered in before his arrival. 


4. Personal humiliation would ensue if 
this object were not attained. ‘They of 
Macedonia,’ in the A. V., should be simply 
“Macedonians,” and for ‘this same con- 
fident boasting’ should be read “ this con- 
fidence,” the word ‘boasting’ having no 
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should be ashamed in this same con- 6 But this J say, He which soweth 
fident boasting. sparingly shall reap also sparingly ; 

5 Therefore I thought it neces- and he which soweth bountifally 
sary to exhort the brethren, that they shall reap also bountifully. 


' Gr. des- would go before unto you, and make = 7 Every man according as he pur- 

bor, up beforehand your ‘bounty, ‘whereof poseth in his heart, so let him give; 
whick ye had notice before, that the same not grudgingly, or of necessity : for ¢ Prov 
somuch might be ready, as a matter of bounty, * God loveth a cheerful giver. 12. 8. 
Ljoce.” and not as of covetousness. 8 And God is able to make all 5“4" 


right to stand in the text. These Mace- 

donians would be an escort of honour, which 

might probably accompany him. He wished 

to spare himself from being brought to shame 

for false confidence and them for unreadi- 

ness before members of Churches which, 
r as they were, had just given proof of 
ge bounty. 


5. As an inference from this, and in order 
to avoid misconstruction, he states with 
emphasis his exact aim, which was that every- 
thing should be done beforehand and pre- 
viously to his coming, as he shews by touch- 
ing this point three times. The stress laid 
upon “necessary” by its position in the 
original and the force of the term itself indi- 
cate how important he thought this. The 
brethren who were to go on before perhaps 
required ‘exhortation,’ because they had 
wished to accompany the Apostle himself, 
as a part of his escort of honour. ‘ That 
they should come beforehand to you and set 
in order beforehand your blessing, which 
has been promised beforehand (mpoer. 
not mpoxarryyeApemy), that this should be 
ready, so as a blessing, not as covetous- 
ness.” The word for ‘setting in order’ is 
often used for restoring that which has 
fallen into disrepair, and is appropriate to the 
re-adjustment and completing of a business in 
which there had been flaws and delays. “ Pro- 
mised beforehand” means promised to the 
Apostle, not to the Saints of Jerusalem or 
to the Macedonians by the Apostle. Under 
the old covenant God called the plentiful 
fruits of the earth his blessing, the original 
term for which here is properly spoken bless- 
ing. Lev. xxv. 24. Ez. xxxiv. 26. Similarly 
the barrenness of the ground is God's curse. 
Gen. iii. 1. Hence according to their 
strictly religious view of temporal goods, 
the Jews called all benefactions blessings. 
The root of the idea is that God's words are 
always realised. His good spoken is good 
done; His benediction, benefaction. The 
two following verses (6, 7) shew that, 
when a human gift is called “a blessing” 
its bounties and spontaneity are meant, such 
being the characteristics of God’s gifts. Yet 
the words “so as a blessing and not as covet- 


ousness” are not a hint to give’ freely and 
liberally so much as to give promptly, because 
it is in the nature of a blessing to be ready 
at the moment when it is wanted, and in the 
nature of covetousness, which wishes to k 
for itself what it gives away, not to give until 
the last moment. 


6. To write that they should give libe- 
rally would have been superfluous, “ yet this” 
he allows himself to say. Giving is not 
a sacrifice, but a sowing followed by a 
reaping, and as is the sowing, so the reaping: 
spare sowing, spare reaping; rich sowing, 
rich reaping. ‘The giver of the recompense 
is, of course, God. Both idea and language 
are taken from the Old Testament. See 
Prov. xi. 24, where the word of the LXX. 
for ‘scatter’ is oveipecv. 

There need not have been so much dis- 
cussion about the construction of the first 
words :—“ But this.” There is no necessity 
to supply any verb at all. It is only a short 
formula, used by one dictating rapidly, in 
order to emphasize what follows. The precise 
sense of the last words of the verse is: 
“He that soweth on the prinoiple of 
blessings, onthe principle of blessings 
shall also reap.” The plural number “ bless- 
ings” serves to bring out the fulness of the 
truly charitable man’s giving. 


7. Passes from amount to motive, and states 
the inward moral condition, without which no 
man can reap. His sowing must spring out 
of deliberate preference, not out of a state of 
mind in which grief is felt at parting with 
possessions, nor out of compulsion, in which 
a man thinks that he must give, whether for 
respectability, reputation, position, or from 
urgent admonition. ‘(Let) each (give) 
according as he has deliberately pre- 
ferred (perf.) with his heart, not out of 
grief or out of necessity.” See Deut. xv. ro. 
“Thou shalt surely give, and thine heart 
shall not be grieved ” Ss AurnOnon rH xapbia 
LXX). The reason for their giving, “ for it 
is a cheerful giver that God loveth,” is a 
reminiscence of an addition made by the 
LXX. to the Hebrew Text in Prov. xxii. 
8, “a man that is cheerful and a giver 
God blesseth.” “ Loveth,” which St. Paul 
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4 Ps. 122. 


grace abound toward you; that ye, 
always having all sufficiency in all 
things, may abound to every good 
work : 

9 (As it is written, He hath dis- 
persed abroad; he hath given to the 
poor: his righteousness remaineth 
for ever. 


substitutes for “blesseth,” shows the con- 
nection of ideas, for the harvest of blessings 
springs from God's love. 


8. A further inducement is God’s ability 
to bestow abundant means of charity. His 
ead is not restricted to dispensing spiritual 

lessings only, for He “is able to make al/ 
grace superabound” and to give temporal 
goods as well. God’s purpose however is not 
to gratify selfishness, but ‘inorder that having 
all self-sufficienoy in everything at all times, 
ye may superabound to every good work.” 
Our language is compelled twicc to substitute 
“every instead of the uniform Greek for 
“all,” which occurs four times in this short 
sentence to express the completeness of 
God’s giving. ‘lhe original for “ deliberate 
preference ” in the last verse occurs nowhere 
else in the N. T. and that for “self-su fi- 
ciency” only once again (1 Tim. vi. 6). 
Both are found in the Ethics of Aristotle, and 
‘deliberate preference ’ plays an important part 
in hismoralsystem. He detines self-sufficiency 
(Eth. I. vii. 6, 7) as that which, without 
the addition of anything, makes life eligible 
and in want of nothing. That it does not 
here mean an inward feeling of self-content- 
ment appears from the context as well as 
from the very circumstantial additions “ in 
everything” and “at all times.” One is tempted 
to believe that St. Paul had some knowledge 
of the Ethics of Aristotle, which is, in itself, 
far from improbable and it is curious that 
this Epistle was written from a country in 
which Aristotle had resided seven years. 
The adjective ‘ self-sufficient’ Gabeapene) also 
is used in a letter written to Macedonians 
(Phil. iv. 11) and occurs there only in the N. T. 


9. God can provide abundantly for givers, 
and that He actualy does so is now shewn by 
scripture. It is said of the man that feareth 
the Lord (Ps. cxii. 9):—“ He soattered, he 
gave to the poor.” “Scattered” denotes, not 
without reference to sowing, liberal giving in 
many directions. ‘To the poor” shows that 
the giving discriminates its proper objects. 
The original for “poor” occurs here only 
in the N. T. and that in a quotation. It 
signifies mercly one who is destitute of 
means and, as such destitution is by itself a 
sufficient ground for charitable help, the term 


II. CORINTHIANS. IX. 


[v. 9—11. 


10 Now he that ‘ministereth seed «1s. ss. 


to the sower both minister bread for '* 
your food, and multiply your seed 
sown, and increase the fruits of your 
righteousness ; ) 

11 Being enriched in every thing 
to all bountifulness, which causeth 
through us thanksgiving to God. 


is in its right place here. The regular word 
for ‘poor’ in the N. T. denotes one who 
feels his poverty. The abiding of righteous- 
ness for ever is God’s reward for scattering. 
Under a legal dispensation, justice, which 
is obedience to law, or righteousness, as 
dixacocvvn is usually rendered, was the 
summary of all goodness and holiness. It 
was not unnatural that beneficence, the most 
helpful and popular form of goodness, should 
appropriate the general name. The LXX. 
often render the Hebrew equivalent for 
‘justice’ or ‘righteousness’ by the Greek 
equivalent for ‘alms.’ (cf. Matt. vi. 1). That 
righteousness in Ps. cxii. (cxi. in the LX X.), 
signifies almsgiving, implying both the means 
and the will to give, is quite apparent from 
the context of the Psalm. A promise is given 
of earthly substance and power as a divine 
requital of liberality to the needy and as 
furnishing the ability to continue it through 
the God-fearing man’s future generations. 
Cf. Isaiah xxxti. 1. 


10. God who can and does thus bless 
charitable giving, wi// do so in the case of 
the Corinthians. ‘“ But he who plentifually 
fornisheth seed to the sower and bread 
for eating (Is. lv. 10) will furnish and 
multiply your seed and will increase the 
fruits of yourrighteousness.” This designation 
of God amounts to an-argument from ana- 
logy, and from the less to the greater. He 
who in the natural economy of the world 
supplies seed to the sower and bread, as its 
fruit, for the support of life, will, in his 
moral economy, likewise requite those who 
till the soil and sow the seed of charity. 
“The fruits of your righteousness” might 
mean, so far as the expression is concerned, 
only the earthly goods which are the requital 
of the righteousness, but the increase of these 
is already implied in the multiplication of 
the seed. 


11. States an accompanying circumstance, 
which shows how and why the fruits of 
righteousness will be increased. ‘ Whilst ye 
are enriched in everything to all single- 
mindedness.” The construction of the 
original is irregular, but the sense clear. 
The “ye” takes up the “your” of the last 
verse. By the fulfilment of the promise just 


Vv. 12—13. | 


12 For the administration of this 
service not only supplieth the want 
of the saints, bat is abundant also 
by sec! thanksgivings unto God ; 

13 Whiles by the experiment of 


given they are enriched in every kind and 
particular (€y mavri) of worldly possessions, 
in order that they may exercise a single- 
mindedness, which keeps its gaze undistracted 
by selfish considerations and fixed solely on 
doing good to the poorer brethren, and which 
is ready to rnanifest itself on all occasions, in 
all ways, and to all suitable objects (xacav). 
Active aieit| and worldly substance grow 
by acting and reacting on each other. The 
Apostle, bringing his subject to a close, 
glides suddenly but naturally to the Godward 
side of the consequences of charity, by 
stating why God supplies substance for the 
exercise of single-mindcdness. The force of 
the original for “which” is “because it,” i.e. 
single-mindedness, “worketh through us 
thanksgiving to God” or “for God.” When 
men through the agency of God’s ministers, 
by a right use of previous gifts, themselves 
thankfully receive God’s further gifts, and 
again, in imitation of His bounty, use them 
for the good of others, so that these re- 
cipients also thank God for the benefaction, 
it is, as far as it goes, the re-establishment 
of the right relation between God and men, 
and men and men. 


12. But the deep religious significance of 
the collection cannot be dismissed in a single 
sentence. Its chief value consisted in its 
spiritual results, so he impresses upon his 
readers that the immediate end attained by 
the work of charity, the supplying of the 
wants of the saints, however excellent, is not 
its only one, and then reiterates in a fuller 
form what he had said about the more 
excellent fruit of thanksgiving. “For the 
ministering of this service is not only an 
additional filling up of the lackings of 
the saints, but also a superabounding 
through the thanksgivings of many to 
God.” The ministering here is not St. Paul’s, 
but that of the contributors, as in viii 4; ix. 1. 
The saints had aid from other quarters; this 
was an additional help. The construction of 
the original, that of an auxiliary verb and a 
participle, seems to describe what the collec- 
tion is in its nature, rather than merely what 
it does. It is not quite clear whether the con- 
nection is ‘a superabounding to God’ or 
‘thanksgivings to God,’ for there is a relation 
between “the lackings of the saints” and 
‘thankszivings to God,’ as well as between 
‘a filling up for the saints’ and ‘a super- 
abounding to’ or ‘for God.’ ‘The difference 
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this ministration they glorify God for 
your professed subjection unto the 
fed of Christ, and for your liberal 
istribution unto them, and unto all 
men ; 


between a mere “filling up” and “a super- 
abounding,” or ‘ overflowing’ intimates that 
the Apostle attached greater weight to the 
Godward than to the human side of the 
charity. The Greek term for “service,” 
which furnishes us with the word ‘ liturgy 
originated at Athens, where it denoted certain 
expensive duties rendered by individuals to 
the state at their own cost (v.10). It may 
possibly have been used by the Corinthians 
in the same sense, and it was, at any rate, 
quite familiar to them. In itself it denotes 
nothing more than a public service, but when 
it was applied to things Jewish, as the 
services of tabernacle or temple (see Grimm, 
Lex s. v.) or to things Christian, as here, 
it assumed a sacred sense, because it had 
reference in both cases to a holy community. 
It involves therefore the ideas of the public 
and the holy character of the service, and 
cannot be reproduced by a single English 
word. 


13. States the means by which the thanks- 
givings are produced, and assigns two grounds 
for them. “While through the approved- 
ness of this ministry they (the thanks- 
givers) glorify God.” This is not the ap- 
provedness of the Corinthians established and 
attested by the collection, but the collection 
itself is regarded as a matter which had been 
upon its probation, as it had most truly been, 
and the Apostle here assumes that it has 
come honourably out of the ordeal. The 
assumption is a hint that the readers should 
take care to bring it out of its trial in such a 
form that it should be an occasion of glorify- 
ing God. The first ground upon which this 
glorifying would be based is expressed in 
a difficult sentence involving some gramma- 
tical questions, which may be seen dis- 
cussed in Osiander, Meyer or Kipper. 
“Upon the subjection of your confes- 
sion to the Gospel of Christ.” Some Jewish 
Christians at Jerusalem were not of opinion 
that the Churches founded by St. Paul con- 
fessed the same Gospel of Christ which they 
confessed themselves, and this view was stu- 
diously fostered by the Apostle’s enemies. 
They thought also that his Gentile converts 
held the confession of Christianity to be 
compatible with a disregard not only of the 
Mosaic law, but of moral law generally. 
When to persons entertaining these notions a 
large bounty was presented from those about 
whom they entertained them, the reflection 
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14 And by their prayer for you, 
which long after you for the ex- 
ceeding grace of God in you. 


would naturally suggest itself that the gift 
proceeded not from persons who deemed that 
they were subject to no practical obligations, 
but from men who fully recognised the car- 
dinal law of love. Further, in considering 
what motive prompted the benefaction, they 
could scarcely come to any other conclusion 
than that it was the true sympathy of sincere 
men for those who hoid the same religious 
convictions with themselves. The original 
for “confession” is not adequately rendered 
by its English representative. It denotes an 
agreement with persons and also a conformity 
of professed views and feelinzs either with 
facts, as when it is used for confession of sins, 
or with some other standard. The full drift 
probably is that the Jewish Christians would 
glorify God for the submission and con- 
formity of the Corinthians both in their views 
of Christian truth and their sense of Chris- 
tian obligations, to the same Gospel which 
they themselves professed. The words “to 
the Gospel of Christ” refer not to the 
subjection alone nor to the confession alone 
but to both together. The idea of subjection 
of a man’s confession of faith to the Gospel 
is illustrated by x. 4, 5, “bringing every 
thought into captivity to the obedience of 
Christ,” and also by Rom. vi. 17. The 
second ground for glorifying God is “the 
single-mindedness of your communion 
to them and to all.” Communion is the 
Christian fellowship which unites believers 
as brethren, and its single-mindedness consists 
in its being entertained without selfishness or 
narrowness. In the case before us it would be 
shewn not merely by liberality, but by the fact 
of heathens and particularly Greeks, with their 
strongly-marked national characteristics, so 
overcoming prejudices, antipathies, and idio- 
syncrasies, as to acknowledge a common 
bond of love with men of a nationality as 
strongly marked as their own but quite of an 
opposite cast. The contempt and aversion 
of Jew for Gentile was only equalled by that 
of Gentile for Jew. This collection was a 
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[v. 14—18. 


15 Thanks be unto God for his 
unspeakable gift. 


concrete expression of Corinthian communion 
towards Jews only, but it was a sufficient 
earnest of a like communion with a// be- 
lievers. This second ground for glorifying 
God is the result of the first, viz. of a sub- 
missive confession of one and the same faith. 


14. As the recipients could not be said to 
glorify God on the ground of their own in- 
tercessory prayer for the givers, this verse 
does not state a further ground, but the 
mode of glorification, and it is obvious that 
the prayer of brethren for brethren is as 
much a glorifying of God as thanksgiving 
itself. The Apostle attributes to the grateful 
Jewish Christians a feeling, prompting their 
prayer; “while they long after you,” i.e. 
yearn for personal intercourse with you. 
He was probably thinking of a frequent 
interchange of communications through mes- 
sengers and envoys. He wishes to impress 
his readers with the deep sincerity and the 
value of the prayer and to awaken in them a 
reciprocal interest. The reason of the 
longing was “the exceeding grace of God 
(resting) upon you.” This grace would be 
inferred from the gift, and all that the gift 
implied, and it would be regarded as “ exceed- 
ing” because the givers were gentiles. Per- 
haps the Apostle was also tacitly anticipating 
a liberal gift. All the happy results present 
themselves to the Apostle’s mind as a whole, 
and elicit a final ejaculation of gratitude, 
which is a prelude to the thanksgivings 
hereafter to come from the many saints 
(v. 12). ‘Thanks beto God for his indes- 
oribable gift.” This is too strong to refer 
merely to the collection, and to suppose that 
the “ gift ” is that of God’s own Son (viii. 9), 
is too wide a deviation from the immediate 
context. The Apostle would have been 
bound to indicate such a meaning. He was 
perhaps chiefly contemplating the establish- 
ment of a universal brotherhood of mankind 
in Christ, of which this work was a prog- 
nostic and a partial realisation. — 


FINAL POLEMIC AND WARNING ADDRESSED TO THE JUDAIZING LEADERS AND 
THEIR FOLLOWERS, AND TO THE HEATHEN SENSUALISTS AT CORINTH (X.—XIIL.), 


The third main section of the Epistle 
(x.-xill.) undoubtedly bears the appear- 
ance of an annex, and its tone is in 
marked contrast with that of the pre- 
ceding sections; conciliation and com- 


parative calmness giving place to sar- 
casm, menace, and defiance. But St 
Paul would have dealt with his situa- 
tion very inadequately, had he been 
content merely to append to chap. ix. a 


Il. CORINTHIANS. X, 


valedictory conclusion. He would have 
presented a very feeble front to the 
Judaizers, who, being organs of Satan, 
were doing their master’s work upon the 
Church. The previous portion of the 
Epistle had little direct bearing upon 
them. They were beyond the reach 
of conviction, of exhortation, and even 
of charitable consideration. Of what 
avail was it, so far as they were con- 
cerned, to insist upon the spirituality 
of his gospel,-to explain the true nature 
of the new ministry and of God’s mes- 
sage of reconciliation through Christ, 
or in fact to reason with them at all? 
Why attempt to establish a good un- 
derstanding with them? What they 
required was ruthless exposure, open 
war, and denunciation, and this is the 
treatment they receive in that portion 
of the closing chapters which has 
especial reference to them (x.—xii. 18). 
The new matter here adduced, itself 
shows how imperfectly St. Paul would 
have discharged his task, had it not 
been added. At the same time its 
solidarity with the first section of the 
Epistle is placed beyond all doubt, be- 
cause, although these antagonists are 
there made to stand aside while the Apos- 
tle appeals (i.—vil.) to the main body of 
the Church with self-defence and gracious 
offers of reconciliation, which was much 
the most important object of his letter, 
there are unmistakable proofs of their 
presence. To say nothing of the accu- 
sations against him, which must have 
proceeded from them, we find over- 
reaching plans of Satan to be guarded 
against (li. 11) ; persons who are perish- 
ing, to whom the Gospel is an ‘odour of 
death unto death (ii. 15), who adulterated 
God’s word for gain (ii. 17), who brought 
letters of recommendation to Corinth 
(iii. t), whose eyes the God of this world 
had blinded (iit, rr). See Introduc- 
tion, pp. 384, 386. Besides these ring- 
leaders, the Apostle, having with the aid 
of Titus and perhaps of Timothy analysed 
the community carefully and correctly, 
knew that there was another group also 
distinct from those to whom he speaks 
in chapters i-ix. It was composed of 
men whom the ministers of Satan had in 
a considerable measure drawn under 


their influence and beguiled and who 
consequently were in great peril of 
making entire shipwreck of their salva- 
tion. These are they to whom chapters 
X.-xll, 18, are atrectly addressed, their 
seducers being mentioned only in the 
third person, as standing beyond the 
pale of the Church and constituting by 
themselves a synagogue of Satan. The 
Apostle still hopes that he may win 
back their victims from the abyss on the 
verge of which they are hovering, but 
he has great apprehensions (xi. 3), and 
the strain in which he reproaches, taunts, 
and warns them, although animated with 
affection, is essentially different from that 
of the earlier chapters (i.—vii.) addressed 
to the better disposed. 

He was also far from having delivered 
his entire message upon the burning 
sore of immorality. See Introduction, 
Pp. 377, 379- His farewell word about 
this is contained in the passage which 
extends from xii. 21 to xiii ro. In the 
first section of the Epistle this evil is 
expressly dealt with in chapter vi., which 
plainly has in view only those whom an 
earnest, but at the same time calm and 
kind exhortation might be expected to 
check ; persons who sinned from pre- 
vious habit and from weakness. But as 
there was an extreme party of Judaizers, 
so was there of sensualists, which upon 
an Antinomian theory deliberately dis- 
carded moral obligations to purity, and 
was “puffed up” (1 Cor. v. 2) by the 
conduct of the great offender. For 
these the gentle admonition of chap. 
vi. was quite out of place. They brought 
shame upon the Christian profession and 
branded St. Paul’s ministry with the 
stigma which, in the eyes of the Judai- 
zers it richly deserved, as encouraging 
immoral excesses by setting aside the 
Law. These professed libertines also 
had their following of men who, prompted 
by evil inclination, had given ear to 
their reasonings and were in danger of 
making common cause, although they 
were not yet identified with them. This 
following also the Apostle seems to dis- 
tinguish from its leaders in xiii. 2: “I 
write to those who have sinned before 
and fo all the rest!” where however see 
the Note. There is even an appear- 
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ance of a disposition to mention these 
leaders like the Judaizers, only in the 
chird person (x1. 21). Nevertheless he 
chreatens a// that are involved in im- 
morality and recommends those of whom 
he has not lost all hope to test themselves 
whether they be in the faith (xiii. 5), 
even though he does suggest the terrible 
possibility that they may be reprobate. 
There is not a syllable in this strain in 
chap. vi., because he was there warning a 


CHAPTER X. 


1 Against the false apostles, who disgraced the 
weakness of his person and bodily presence, 
he setteth out the spiritual might and au- 
thority, with which he is armed against all 
adversary powers, 7 assuring them that at 
his coming he will be found as mighty in 
word, as he 1s now in writing being absent, 
12 and withal taxing them for reaching ont 
themselves beyond ther compass, and vaunt- 
ing themselves into other men’s labours. 


OW I Paul myself beseech you 
by the meekness and gentle- 


II, CORINTHIANS, X. Iv. 13, 


different class, whereas he is now dealing 
with delinquents much more deeply in- 
volved in guilt whom it was impossible 
to leave unwamed. 

The analysis of the final section is, ac- 
cording to the above remarks :—x.—xiL 
18, against the Judaizers and their fol- 
lowers ; xii. 19, 20, two verses of transition 
upon the general disorders of the Church 
Xil. Ig—xXill. 10 On immorality; xiii. 11, 
12, 13, farewell greeting and benediction. 


ness of Christ, who 'in presence am !0:% 
base among you, but being absent aseer 
am bold toward you: 

2, But I beseech you, that I may 
not be bold when I am present with 
that confidence, wherewith I think jo, 
to be bold against some, which ‘think *#« 
of us as if we walked according to 
the flesh. 

3 For though we walk in the 
flesh, we do not war after the 
flesh : 


CuHap. X. 1. He addresses directly those 
who are under the influence of the Judaizers, 
and indirectly these false guides themselves, 
of whcm he speaks in the third person, not 
regarding them as members of the commu- 
nity. “ But I myself Paul exhort you.” He 
appropriates, with fine irony, the character 
with which his Judaizing friends are kind 
enough to accredit him. ‘J,in the very cha- 
racter attributed to me.’ ‘The reference is 
to the last words of the verse :—the very man 
““who in personal presence am humble 
among you but absent am bold towards you.” 
Satisfied, for the moment, with this delinea- 
tion of himself, he desires that it may con- 
tinue always true, and that his readers may 
not give occasion, by their conduct, for his 
being the opposite of humble and meek 
when he comes again. He appeals to them 
therefore “throuh the meekness and good- 
ness of Christ.” -Meekness deals gently with 
behaviour calculated to arouse indignation, 
and the original for goodness denotes that 
habit of mind which makes kindly allowance 
for wrong doing, and does not insist upon 
dealing with it according to the letter of the 
law (Aristot. Eth. Nic. vi. 11). The charge 
mplied against him in the last words of the 
verse is more distinctly formulated in vv. 9, 
10, and there is also an allusion to it in xiii. 
3- See Introd. pp. 377, 378. 


2. The substance of his exhortation he 
now gives in the stronger form of a prayer. 
“ But ” resumes ‘I exhort,’ in its altered form, 
and also slightly contrasts the courage, to 
which he begs that he may not have to resort 
when present with the courage attributed 
to him when absent. He “counts” to exer- 
cise a bold courage against “some,” who 
“eount” of him as walking according to the 
flesh, which they did by their imputation that 
he was afraid of offending heathen believers 
by strict discipline or that he courted popu- 
larity with them by over-leniency. His 
prayer is%that those who follow such leaders 
may not constrain him to use the same cour- 
age towards them as he purposes using to- 
wards those who had led them astray. 


3. The reason of his prayer and of his 
purposed manifestation of courage is that the 
estimate taken of him is false. That he walks 
“in the flesh” he allows. All men, even the 
regenerate, walk in the flesh. They are 
liable to be tempted by the flesh, and suffer 
from the weaknesses of the flesh. But the 
flesh is not in them the dominant power, and 
he denies therefore that his warfare is waged 
“‘ according to the flesh.” Infirmities of the 
flesh rendered his body a very imperfect 
organ for the exercise of spiritual. powers 
and one which may at times have depressed his 


v. 4—7.] 


4 (For the weapons of our war- 
fare are not carnal, but mighty 


"Ox, 4 ‘through God to the pulling down of 
was holds ;) 
Or, ree- 5 Casting down ‘imaginations, and 
sonsngs. 


every high thing that exalteth itself 
against the knowledge of God, and 
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bringing into captivity every thought 
to the obedience of Christ ; 

6 And having in a readiness to 
revenge all disobedience, when your 
obedience is fulfilled. 

7 Do ye look on things after the 


outward appearance? If any man 


energies ; but that his ministerial strategy, his 
tactics in the discharge of his office were 
dictated by fear or desire of popularity or 
any such carnal principle is a calumny. 


4. Of this the nature and the purpose of 
his weapons are the proof. They are “ power- 
ful for’ God to the pulling down of strong- 
holds.” “ Powerful” is an offset against the 
weakness of the flesh. For the reason why 
God chooses weak instruments see iv. 7. But 
He always gives them the requisite “ excess 
of power” over all opposition. In “the 
pulling down of strongholds,” he regards 
Corinth as a citadei of truth, built by him in 
the territory originally assigned to him by 
God and appropriated by him, in fact, 
through spiritual conquest and occupation, 
In this district therefore no one had an 
right to operate except himself, but the 
Judaizers, not satished with their own pro- 
vince, which was, if anywhere, amongst the 
ge had invaded 4s and, having invested 

is central fortress in the absence of its com- 
mandant, they had thrown up siege-works 
and towers, which threatened its destruction. 
They had made overtures to the garrison, of 
which some had gone over, and were now 
playing the part of deserters under shelter of 
those strongholds which he threatens with 
overthrow. That the adversaries are re- 
garded as besiegers in this figure appears 
from the next verse, where they are repre- 
sented as operating against the knowledge 
of God, the seat of which could only be the 
Connthian Church. 


5. States how he, the commandant, on his 
return, intends to wield his weapons, and 
explains “strongholds.” The connection, 
which is with the last and not with the third 
verse, is expressed by another of those irre- 
gular participial constructions which abound 
in this epistle. The strongholds are “ reason- 
ings, and every high structure raised 
against the knowledge of God.” He 
means human theories and deductions, as 
opposed to the true knowledge of God 
which is based upon revelation and the teach- 
ing of the Spirit. From the tendencies of 
the Greek mind and from 1 Cor. i.—iii. the 
reference might seem to be to Philosophy. 
But the context points decisively to the Ju- 
daizers, and that they also had their ela 
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rate arguments, by which they constructed a 
composite system out of the purely objective 
elements of the Gospel and the principles of 
the Mosaic law, in which the latter entirely 
preponderated, St. Paul’s Epistles and the 
Clementine Homilies amply prove. The 
high structures are not identical with the 
reasonings, but are the towering arrogance 
and pretensions put forward in the endea- 
vours to thrust St. Paul out of Corinth. 
“The knowledge ot God ” was the spiritual 
Gospel preached by him and designated in 
iv. 6. ‘“ The knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Christ.” After the overthrow 
of the siege-works follows the “ leading cap~ 
tive” of ‘ every thought into the obedience to 
The thoughts are not those of the 
beleavuerers, for the context shews that the 
Apostle regarded them as_ reprobate, but 
those of the deserters from the garrison. 
When the works under shelter of which 
they now are shall have been pulled down, 
these runaways will be taken prisoners and 
their thoughts, temporarily decoyed into dis- 
loyalty, will be led back, like vanquished cap- 
tives out of a rebellious district, and restored 
to the allegiance due to the true Christ. For 
the term “obedience” as applied to the 
thoughts, see ix. 13. 

6. All will not be led into this happy cap- 
tivity. Some will be too deep in defection 
to accept the gracious terms proposed. 
When the better-minded have, after sur- 
render, been completely reconciled, he is 
ready to inflict full punishment upon the 
residuary recalcitrants. He leaves this pain- 
ful part of his work to the last, so as to give 
the delinquents an ample locus poenitentiae. 
The penalty in his mind was probably a 
handing over to Satan whose service they 
refused to relinquish. 


7. Endeavouring to effect his end before 
his visit, he delivers an assault at once upon 
one of the reasonings that most menaced the 
knowledge of God. He asks in surprise 
whether his readers regard merely external 
advantages destitute of all spiritual worth, 
such as his Judaizing enemies possessed. The 
specific point of their supposed superiority 
was the boast that they belonged to Christ 
in some special manner in which the Apostle 
did not. They had apparently known Christ 
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trust to himself that he is Christ’s 
let him of himself think this again, 
that, as he zs Christ’s, even so are we 
Christ’s. 

8 For though I should boast some- 
what more of our authority, which 
the Lord hath given us for edifica- 
tion, and not for your destruction, I 
should not be ashamed : 
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[v. 8—1 I, 


g That I may not seem as if I 
would ala you by letters. 

10 For his letters, say they, are 
weighty and powerful ; but his bodily 
presence zs weak, and Ais speech con- 
temptible. 

11 Let such an one think this, 
that, such as we are in word by 


letters when we are absent, such 


in the flesh, perhaps been disciples, possibly 
claimed the qualifications of Apostleship 
specified in Acts i. 21, 22. These claims of 
course could not have been advanced by all 
the Christ party, but the followers natu- 
rally took the designation of their chiefs, 
The Apostle however is speaking of the 
chiefs, and they thought, with the uttermost 
self-confidence, that their connection with 
Christ was enough without commission 
from Him or any one else, to constitute 
them Christ’s ministers (xi. 23) and Apostles. 
They thought there was no true Apostle- 
ship without this connection and denied 
the Apostleship of Paul. He demands 
that, as they are so confident in themselves 
and their position, they should, per contra 
(wddw), of their own motion and without 
argument on his part, consider that he also 
must, in some sense or other, if not in 
theirs, belong to Christ. There is a vein 
of sarcasm in this. If ¢Sey, without call or 
appointment, without recognition from the 
Twelve (Acts xv. 25), without compact (Gal. 
li. 9) with them, without any great creative 
work to attest their Apostleship, were never- 
theless so sure that they were Christ’s 
ministers, could they not at once discern that 
be, qualified in all these ways, was also a 
minister of Christ? But this, once admitted, 
involved great consequences, because his bond 
with Christ was wholly different from theirs 
and was, in fact, the basis both of his spiritual 
Gospel and his spiritual ministry. 

8. A proof, stated hypothetically, of his 
belonging to Christ is that, if he should put 
forth higher claims about the authority and 
power committed to him, and utter more 
formidable disciplinary threats than he has 
either here, in vv. 4, 5, 6, or in the letters in 
which he was said to have displayed his 

per-courage, he would not be put to shame 

y any facts showing his words to be empty 
boasts; but would be able so to substantiate 
them, as to leave no doubt as to the validity 
of his office. The language in which he 
describes his power involves the reason 
why he abstains from thus asserting it. The 
right use of it was to found, rear, and 
restore, and to work of that kind he could 


appeal over a vast area. But to fulminate 
and execute severities, as some would have 
him do (il. 11), would be to follow the ex- 
ample of his antagonists, whose work was 
the antithesis of his, being constructive 
of Satanic strongholds, destructive of the 
Temple of God; while his was destructive 
of Satanic strongholds, constructive of the 
Church of Christ. He does not mean that 
he will not punish at all; but his chastise- 
ment itself would be for’the general good, 
and for the salvation of those who suffered it 
(1 Cor. v. 5). 


9,10. The object of his reticence is :—“ in 
order that I may not seem, as it were, to 
terrify you through mv letters.” The 
ground of this sarcastic allusion is that he 
had been accused of such terrorism. The 
letters meant are, of course, those only 
which he had written to the Corinthians, 
The weighty and strong passages in them 
were those in which he denounced heathen 
immoralities, as we know that he did in all 
the Corinthian letters. Whether the taunt 
about the presence of his person referred at 
all to his unimposing bodily appearance, re- 
sulting from persecutions and hardships, 
which left upon him “ the marks of the Lord 
Jesus,” is very doubtful. See Introduction, 
p. 378. The contemptuous disregard of his 
word was the perseverance of the heathen 
believers in their excesses. 

N.B. For a good note on the rendering “as 
it were” for ws dy, see Butt. N. T. Gram. 
p. 189. The single word of the original, ren- 
dered in the A.V. ‘they say,’ is a semi-imper= 
sonal use of the Greek equivalent for ‘says.’ It 
resembles the French ‘ on dit,’ and the German 
‘man sagt.’ Its literal force is apparently ‘ says 
this, that, er the other person,’ but it is 
rightly translated “they say” in the current 
and vague sense of that phrase. The true 
reading, however, is the singular gyai, and 
not the plural @aci. But it is a mistake to 
suppose that the singular implies a reference 
to any individual critic of the Apostle’s letters. 


11. Suggests to any one who passes such 
criticisms upon him, to consider this :—that 
“ such as we are in our word through letters 


v. 12—14. | 


will we be also in deed when we are 
present. 

12 For we dare not make our- 
selves of the number, or compare our- 
selves with some that commend them- 
selves: but they measuring themselves 


tr, x by themselves, and comparing them- 


iz sof. 


selves among themselves, ‘are not wise. 


Il. CORINTHIANS. X. 


f 


13 But we will not boast of things 
without our measure, but according 


to the measure of the 'rule which ¢ Or, Ane. 


God hath distributed to us, a measure 
to reach even unto you. 

14, For we stretch not ourselves 
beyond our measure, as though we 
reached not unto you: for we are 


when absent, such (are we), also when pre- 
sent, in our deed.” This is again a simple 
appeal to the work achieved by him in found- 
ing and building up such a Church as that 
of Corinth. Had he not been weighty and 
energetic in personal presence, that Church 
could not have existed. Its existence is the 
solid monument of his strength, and to this 
kind of proof alone will he point. The sense 
might indeed be that his adversaries may 
count upon his shewing the same energy in 
administering discipline when present, that 


he has sid aeaa | shewn in his letters, but 
it is less favoured by the context. 


12. He assigns the reason why he thus 
contines himself to the logic of facts, in a 
strain of sharp irony. One kind of courage 
he does lack. ‘For we have not the bold- 
ness to pair or compare ourselves with some 
of those that commend themselves.” The 
Corinthian church is his commendatory letter 
(iii. 2). His enemies, having no such letter, 
are driven to commend themselves. To 
rank himself with them or compete with 
them in this respect, demands a kind of 
courage which he does not possess. The 
word above rendered “to pair with,” means 
to ‘rate’ or ‘estimate amongst,’ and is so 
rendered in order to reproduce a play upon 
words in the ori,inal, which materially helps 
the sarcasm. “ But,” while we thus refrain, 
“they” on the contrary, in complete self- 
reliance (av’roi), ‘“ measuring themselves 
among themselves, and comparing themselves 
with themselves, do not understand.” In 
settling the extent to which they are compe- 
tent to carry their operations, as supposed 
ministers of the Gospel, they are guided by 
no other tests or landmarks than those 
which they choose to set up among them- 
selves, and, in appraising their own value, 
they refer themselves to no objective standard 
but regard merely the advantages and claims 
to distinction, which they imagine to attach 
to their own persons, such as are specified in 
xi. 21, 22, andelsewhere. “ Measuring them- 
selves” and “comparing themselves,” refer to 
two different things. The former secms, at 
first sizht, to denote taking a self-estimate of 
personal worth. But vv. 13, 14 show dis- 
tinctly that the Apostle is speaking of the 


sphere of action which these persons thought 
themselves entitled and fitted to fill. ‘The 
scope of his own commission, and the allot- 
ment of his spiritual work, were expressly 
assigned by God and acknowledged by the 
original Apostles. The intruders had taken 
their own dimensions and laid themselves 
out for a region to which they were incom- 
mensurate. “Comparing themselves with 
themselves” describes the method which they 
pursued in rating their personal worth. They 
adopted no standard appointed by God, or 
Christ, or the Gospel, or the Church, or by 
any other authority independent of them- 
selves. They were their own models of 
excellence. The Greek carries the two ideas 
of reciprocal exaltation and _ self-exaltation, 
and, no doubt, these persons practised both. 
They were a mutual-admiration and a self- 
admiration society. The Apostle contents 
himself with the criticism, “they do not un- 
derstand,” which is tame in sound, but con- 
tains a latent sting: ‘they are not intelligent.’ 
If it is not ironical, it means that their self- 
measurements and self-comparisons had only 
blinded their understandings as to the true 
qualifications of an Apostle. 


13. The result was that they set no limits 
either to their worth or their range of action. 
But he will not boast ad infinitum, “beyond 
all bounds.” With eis ra dyerpa, which 
might however bear the sense given to it in 
the A.V., compare such expressions as eis ra 
parxtora. He on his part will only assert 
himself with reyard to his ministerial sphere, 
“according to the measure of the defined 
space, which God apportioned to him as 
@ measure,” i.e. for the express purpose of 
its serving as a rule for marking out his field 
ot operations. But as God had assigned to 
him the whole of heathendom, his proper 
region was such as “to reach as far as you 
also.” Omne majus continet minus. The 
original for “defined space,” is a word 
naturalised in English, “canon,” which, 
meaning properly a measuring instrument, is 
transterred to that which is measured by it, 
just as the Canon of Scripture is the body of 
sacred literature determined according to 
a certain rule or test. 


14. Applies more closely the statement 
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[v. r5—18. 
come as far as to you also in preach- 
ing the gospel of Christ : 

15 Not boasting of things with- 
out our measure, that 1s, of other 
men’s labours; but having hope, 


regions beyond you, and not to boast 
in another man’s 'line of things made Or, rau. 
ready to our hand. 

17 “But he that glorieth, let him 2°23, 
glory in the Lord. a 38 


when your faith ts increased, that we 


eae shall be ‘enlarged by you according 


you. 


to our rule abundantly, 
16 To preach the gospel in the 


18 For not he that commendeth 
himself is approved, but whom the 
Lord commendeth. 


that he will not boast beyond bounds, though 
he does assert his claim upon Corinth, and 
adduces an accomplished fact as confirmation. 
“For we do not, as though we were per- 
sons not reaching to you, over-extend our- 
selves, for as far as you also we forestalled 
(others) in the Gospel of Christ.” The 
idea involved in over-extension of self is, as in 
v. 12, that of a commensurateness between 
the person and the place which he holds, 
such as exists between a man and a fitting 
garment. If any one wishing to be great, 
undertakes a province, which he cannot fill, 
he over-measures or over-extends himself. 
This was not the case with the Apostle, for 
God gave him his province and he filled the 
Corinthian district of it, having taken posses- 
sion before any one else had set foot in it. 


15. Expands his denial of over-extension 
of self, in pointed contrast to the conduct of 
his adversaries. ‘ Not boasting beyond all 
bounds in cther men's labours.” His prin- 
ciple was not to preach where others had 
preached before him, nor build upon another 
man’s foundation (Rom. xv. 20). His enemies 
spoke and acted as if the fruits of his mis- 
sionary toil had been produced by them. 
Against this lawless and vaulting ambition 
he sets his own most legitimate aspirations. 
“But having hope, as your faith grows, 
to be magnified,” or “to attain in- 
creased stature among you, in accordance 
with our defined space superabundantly,” 
or “to an overgrowing.” As opposed toa 
false over-extension of self, he hopes for a 
real growth to an excess of stature amongst 
the Corinthians. This growth of sis de- 
pends upon the growth of séeér faith, which 
ought by this time to have been full and 
ripening. But the agents of Satan had 
sowed tares and impeded it. Pari passu 
with the progress of a new wholesome up- 
shooting, his own Apostolic authority and 
influence would also advance and would not 
only fill the whcle space of Corinth and 
Achaia but would over-extend it. He 
would be enabled to carry his missionary 
labours to still remoter regions, which would 
nevertheless, according to the wide terms of 
his original commission, be “in accordance 
with his defined space.” This anticipation was 


happily fulfilled, for we find him saying in Rom. 
xv. 22, that he has “no more place in these 
regions,” i.e.in Achaia, which he had filled. 


16. The purpose or result of his over- 
growing Achaia. The further countries 
which he had in view were Rome and Spain 
(Rom. xv. 22), and, if between writing this 
Epistle and that to the Romans, he visited 
Illyricum, he was also thinking of western 
Greece. Rom. xv. 19. In contrast with 
this lawful expansion of his work, he aims 
another side-blow at his opponents, by point- 
ing out a consequence that will not follow, viz., 
that of boasting over work ready done in the 
space meted out toothers. The countries he 
was contemplating were not yet evangelised. 
Christianity had made its way to Rome 
(Rom. i. 14, 15); but had plainly not been 
preached there by any Apostle. The un- 
qualified tone in which he speaks in Rom. i. 
14, 15, renders it very improbable that he is 
thinking, in v. 15 of this chapter, when he 
talks of “getting his stature increased,’ of 
obtaining a new concordat with the original 
Apostles similar to that of Gal. ii. 9, which 
should authorise him to embrace these new 
districts within his ‘rule. He could not 
now have deemed such a step necessary and, 
in fact, the original contract, which he had 
never violated, was perfectly general in its 
terms and still valid. 


17. The rule of true boasting from Jer. xi. 
23, which applies to him as well as to his 
enemies ; only, while they do not observe it, 
he does. Its purport is that, whenever it is 
necessary to assert your work, powers, or 
claims before men, you should an them all 
to their true source, which is God, as he 
invariably does. In v. 8 he ascribes his 
power to Christ, and in v. 13 the limits 
within which he boasts to God, whom, as in 
the Prophet, the title ‘Lord’ here designates, 
and not the Saviour. 


18. Negative and positive foundation of 
the rule just cited: God commended him by 
the wide and continued successes of his 
work, and therefore guaranteed him to the 
world as a true Apostle. His antagonists, 
having no such successes, but being only 
self-commenders, remained unapproved. 


Vv. I—3.] 


CHAPTER XI. 


1 Out of his jealousy over the Corinthians, who 
seemed to make more account of the false 
apostles than of him, he entereth into a forced 
commendation of himself, § of his equality 
with the chief apostles, 7 of his preaching 
the gospel to them freely, and without any 
their charge, 13 shewing that he was not 
inferior to those deceitful workers in any 
legal prerogative, 23 and in the service of 
Christ, and in all kind of sufferings for his 
minisiry, far superior. 


II. CORINTHIANS. XI. 


Wo, to God ye could bear 
with me a little in my folly : 
and indeed ' bear with me. 

2, For I am jealous over you wit 
godly jealousy: for I have espoused 
you to one husband, that I may pre- 
sent you as a chaste virgin to Christ. 

3 But I fear, lest by any means, 
as the serpent beguiled Eve through 
his subtilty, so your minds should be 


CuHap. XI. Men are apt to be rated at 
the value which they put upon themselves, 
and the self-glorification of the false teachers 
had imposed upon ordinary minds in Corinth. 
The Apostle sees no more effectual means of 
counteraction than that of adopting for a 
moment the tactics of his adversaries. He 
descends into the lists of boasting and com- 
petes with them on their own ground. But 
after so strongly condemning self-commenda- 
tion, he can only do this on understood con- 
ditions. It is a proceeding in which he must 
desire to be tolerated; it is folly (xi. 1); an 
imitation, not to say parody of an example 
already set and allowed (xi. 18); a course to 
which his readers have compelled him (xii. 11); 
it is not speaking according to the Lord 
(xi. 17); it is boasting of infirmities (xi. 30) 
and not of things upon which a man could 
really pride himself; it is not expedient for 
him (xii. 1). Notwithstanding all this it is a 
masterly stroke, for it thoroughly exposes 
the inanity of his antagonists’ pretensions and 
reminds his readers of many truths about 
himself which they ought never to have 
forgotten. 


1. The first four verses are introductory. 
“ Would that ye tolerated me in a little 
somewhat of folly!” Where his adver- 
saries had been tolerated in much folly, he 
speaks in mingled satire and sadness, as if he 
were not tolerated in a little. But instantly 
correcting himself, he adds:—“but ye do 
tolerate me,” Which assumption is again a 
delicate blending of irony and affection. It is 
like a father telling an erring son that he is 
sure of his sufferance in recounting to him 
the proofs of his love and opening his arms to 
welcome him back. 


2. It is however a peculiar love upon which 
his assurance is based. It is the anxious 
attachment of one who dreads that the object 
of his love may prove inconstant, which 
serves also as an apology for his folly, for 
‘amantes videntur amentes.’ At the same 
time it isnot a mean or merely human jealousy, 
but “God's jealousy,” and this constitutes 
a further plea for patient hearing. Inthe Old 


Testament the marriage-tie represents the 
holiness and closeness of the bond between 
God and his people. In the New Testament 
the spiritual Israel is the betrothed, and 
Christ, the incarnate God, is the Bridegroom. 
“For I betrothed you to one husband, to 
present you a pure virgin to Christ.” What 
John the Baptist was to the Saviour before 
His. first coming, the Apostle is before His 
second, the Friend of the Bridegroom. This 
intermediary made the first overtures, was 
the channel of communication between the 
engaged parties, arranged the preliminaries of 
the marriage and presented the bride to the 
bridegroom on the wedding day. The 
Apostle’s office therefore would only terminate 
with the presentation of the church at the 
marriage of the Lamb, until which great day 
his responsibility as custodian of the Bride 
remains. When there is a alba l of 
unfaithfulness he shares the jealousy of the 
Bridegroom, which is also that of God, who 
makes the marriage feast for His Son. 


3. The apprehension which causes the 
jealousy is placed in antithesis to the object of 
his office as Bridegroom’s Friend. “ But I 
fear lest perchance, as the serpent succeeded 
in beguiling Eve in his wicked cunning, so 
your thoughts should be corrupted from 
your singlomindedness to Christ.” In this 
comparison the two cases are identical so far 
as the tempter, Satan, and his general method 
of wicked subtlety are concerned ; analogous 
with regard to the instrumentality used and 
the particular form of the subtlety. The 
agency was in the one case, that of the 
serpent, “more subtle than any beast of the 
field” (Gen. iii. 1); tn the other that of the 
Judaizers, “ crafty workers (v. 13), ministers 
of Satan” (v. 15). In the one case the appeal 
was to a desire of the flesh (Gen. ti. 6) with 
a falsehood about God and His word, and 
the promise of a superiority of knowledge 
and position to be gained by disobedience ; 
in the other to carnal Jewish prejudices with 
a perverted Gospel and the offer of a “Christ 
according to the flesh.’ The Judaizers 
asserted also that their Gospel furnished the 
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hy 22th me. 
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corrupted from the simplicity that is 
in Christ. 

4 For if he that cometh preacheth 
another Jesus, whom we have not 
preached, or if ye receive another 
spirit, which ye have not received, 


true knowledge of God and Christ and that 
in the Christ preached by them the Jews 
had a prerogative claim superior to that of 
the Gentiles. St. Paul expresses his fear 
about the success of this seductive wooing in 
a manner which shews his great anxiety, but he 
abstains from the charge that his readers had 
actually yielded. The conceptions which 
the Church entertained of the true Christ are 
very suitably called her “ thoughts ” about the 
Bridegroom, and these would be corrupted 
and alienated from (@upy amo) their undi- 
vided integrity of love, if there were substi- 
tuded for Him a Christ according to the 
flesh. The comparison of the Church to 
Eve involves, as in iv. 16, the analogy between 
the natural and spiritual creations in each of 
which Satan played his part of adversary. 


4. The reason of his apprehension. “For 
if indeed the oomer preaches another Jesus, 
whom we did not preach, or ye take a 
different spirit, which ye did not take, or a 
different Gospel, which ye did not receive, ye 
were doing finely in tolerating (him).” 
Caustic satire and reproach. The deceivers 
are designated by an obnoxious characteristic 
of their class and by a term in the singular 
number, one of them being taken as a repre- 
sentative of his tribe, just as we might say * the 
Englishman’ for the whole nation without 
pointing to a particular individual any mcre 
than St. Paul does here. See Winer, 104; 
Butt. N. T. Gr. 253. “The comer” de- 
scribes the false teachers as adventitious, a 
foreign and intrusive element. It may also 
mark the vast importance which they claimed. 
They were the ‘coming men’ as though 
St. Paul had been only their humble fore- 
runner. The context, not the original form 
of expression, shews that the Apostle con- 
sidered what he puts hypothetically to be 
actually going on. Jesus preached by the 
Judaizers was so different from the Jesus 
of St. Paul, that he is called another. See 
ch. ili. and v. 16, Introd. p. 385. From their 
preaching his readers took or ‘caught’ a 
spirit different in kind, from that which they 
took from his, i.e. a spirit of fear and bondage 
(Rom. viii. 16), instead of a spirit of liberty 
and adoption (iii. 17). They took also a 
Gospel of a radically different character from 
that which they “received ”from him, for 
the glad tidings of free salvation, justification 
by faith, and sanctification by the spirit, were 


II. CORINTHIANS. XI. 


[v. 4—6. 


or another gospel, which ye have 
not accepted, ye might well bear 
with him. 

5 For I suppose I was not a whit 
behind the very chiefest apostles. 

6 But though J de rude in speech, | 


cancelled if men still had to be saved by imi- 
tating Christ’s obedience to the law. From 
a different Christology followed a different 
theory of salvation. The A. V. endeavours 
to reproduce the distinction between the 
words, used in the original (Aap@avew and 
déxecGa) for ‘take’ and ‘receive,’ by ren- 
dering them ‘receive’ and ‘accept.’ The 
former (AacpSavew) does not imply a giver 
nor necessarily a distinct concurrence of 
the will, which the latter (d€yec@a:) does. 
If this is what is taking palce at Corinth, 
“Ye were doing finely,” he says, “in your 
toleration.” It was so obvious an approx- 
imation to disloyalty to their first faith 
and love, a consummation by flesh of an 
initiation by spirit (Gal. iii. 3), that he can- 
not suppress this cutting reflection. He re- 
presents the toleration as a thing going on in 
past time, because he had in his mind the 
favourable report of Titus, and this spared 
him the pain of speaking as if it were con- 
tinuing still. ‘The A. V. assumes that the 
particle dy is to be supplied, but that is not 
possible, and if it were so it would only help 
to take the edge off the sarcasm. The 
‘indeed ’ (yév) at the beginning of the verse 
makes a little difficulty. It suggests that a 
slightly antithetical apodosis is coming, which 
does not come. He possibly altered the 
form of his idea. If not, and if he reaily 
intended the isolated pév, the sense perhaps 
is :—‘ if what I hear is indeed true.’ 


5. His boasting now begins. They should 
not have tolerated :—“ for I reckon that I 
am in nothing behind the superlative 
(or superexcellent or transcendent) 
Apostles!” It is difficult to reproduce the 
original exactly. It mean¥that these men 
quite over-acted their assumed Apostolic 
part. He is not seriously comparing himself 
with them, but speaking with incisive bitter- 
ness of the supposed position of inferiority 
which they had tried to assign him. The 
notion that by these persons any of the 
original twelve are meant is a sheer figment. 
See Introduction, pp. 386, 387. 


6. He allows one adverse criticism. He 
is untrained in speech, but that is more than 
compensated by the fact that he is not so in 
knowledge. Deticient in the unessential, the 
artistic skill to convey his teaching in an 
attractive rhetorical form, he is not lacking 


Vv. 7—I10.] 


yet not in knowledge; but we have 
een throughly made manifest among 
you in all things. 

7 Have I committed an offence in 
abasing myself that ye might be ex- 
alted, because I have preached to you 
the gospel of God freely ? 

8 I robbed other churches, taking 
wages of them, to do you service. 


in the essential, a full acquaintance with the 
truth to be conveyed. The drawback ac- 
knowledged attached to him in common with 
the other Apostles (Acts iv. 13), but it was 
more conspicuous in him perhaps because of 
the superabundance of his new revelations, 
and the depth of laborious thought requisite 
to mould them into the organic whole which 
constitutes his Gospel. Language was a 
weak vehicle for these mysteries and their 
mutual relations. The defect which he ac- 
knowledges is illustrated by his letters, not- 
withstanding their amazing force and charac- 
teristic eloquence, and it was probably more 
apparent in his personal addresses than in his 
writings. He had been contrasted at Corinth 
with the accomplished Apollos. See 1 Cor. 
i. 17; li. 4,13 and cf.iv. 7. The apprehension 
of v. 3 seems to intimate that his adversaries 
had considerable persuasiveness of speech 
and there are independent proofs that the 
class to which they belonged contained men 
of no ordinary ability. 

It is not clear whether the words rendered 
in the A.V., “thoroughly . . . in all things,” 
mean “in everything . . . among all,” or “in 
everything ... in all details” or “ parti- 
culars.” The drift is, in any case, that he 
and his fellow-labourers had, by their con- 
duct in Corinth, been fully made known in 
their relation to the readers in all things, 
knowledge included, and so the judgment 
might be left to themselves. 

N. B. The well-supported and more diffi- 
cult reading davepwoavres would apparently 
restrict the manifestation to the knowledge. 


7. In all things—or was there anything in 
which this was not so? In one matter he 
had, after his Master’s example (vii. 9), 
shown his humility, but it had been turned 
against him. It was his gratuitous preaching 
(Introd. p. 386), and this point occupies him 
to the end of v. 12. When the object was 
that they might be exalted from the depths 
of heathenism to the heights of Christianity 
or from the yoke of the Law to the liberty 
of God's sons, his converts were the last who 
should answer this question in the affirmative. 
Christ’s pure Gospel without price and the 
corrupted doctrine of the Judaizers at a cost 


II. CORINTHIANS. XI. 


And when I was present with you, 


sat wanted, I was chargeable to no 


man: for that which was lacking to 
me the brethren which came ae 
Macedonia supplied : and in all things 
I have kept myself from sae burden- 
some unto you, and so will I keep 


myself. 
10 As the truth of Christ is in 


(xi. 20); his self-abasement and their self- 
glorification; his emancipation and their 
enslaving of the community, are pointed 
contrasts. 


8, 9. He had committed the sacrilege of 
pillaging other churches in taking pay for 
his services as a spiritual warrior (for owavoy 
in this sense see 1 Cor. ix. 7), in order to 
have funds for his “ministry to” the 
Corinthians, Calvin thinks the idea is that 
of taking legitimate spoils from the com- 
munities which he has conquered by con- 
verting them. But “plundered” suits the 
warmth of wounded feelings, and perhaps hints 
that the poor Macedonian churches which had 
subsidised him had felt the drain; a rather 
sharp sting for his well-to-do readers. He 
had brought funds with him on his first visit 
to Corinth, but they had run out (dcrepnbeis, 
aor. “having fallen short”), his handicraft 
and the narrow margin of time which was 
all that he could devote to it not sufficing for 
his support. Still, he did not become a 
paralysing burden, a dead benumbing weight 
(xarevapxnoa, xil, 13) to any one. For 
the same givers recruited his empty ex- 
chequer with supplementary funds (mr poga- 
verAnpwoav), i.e. supplementary to those 
which they had previously supplied, not 
to the insufficient pittance gained by his 
manual labour, for, if the arrival .of the 
brethren is that of Silas and Timothy (Acts 
Xviii. 5), it is more likely that he had had no 
time for labour, because they found him in 
a state of close preoccupation of spirit with 
his ministerial work (Acts xviil. 5). Whether 
this bounty is alluded to in Phil. iv. 16 ts 
doubtful. Not only with regard to money, 
but “in every thing,” as, for instance, food, 
raiment, fad ledging he had kept and means 
on his forthcoming visit still to keep himself 
from becoming a burden. 


10. And this principle of action is so im- 
portant to him that he avers, in the form of 
an adjuration, his purpose of maintaining it 
inviolate. As by His Spirit Christ Himself 
(Gal. ii. 20), Christ’s mind (1 Cor. ti. 6), 
Christ’s heart (Phil. i. 8, owAdyyva, A.V., 
bowels) is in him, so also is His truth or 
truthfulness. The figure in the latter part 
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' Gr. this i . 
bcrtiag, me, 'no man shall stop me of this 
shailnot boasting in the regions of Achaia. 
be stopped Wy 
owe II herefore ? because I love you 


not ? God knoweth. 

12, But what I do, that I will do, 
that I may cut off occasion from 
them which desire occasion; that 
wherein they glory, they may be 


found even as we. 


of the verse (@paynoerat,- not odpayicerat) 
may be either that of damming up water so 
as to hinder its free course or barricading 
a road or stopping a mouth. The original 
word is used in this last sense in Rom. iii. 19, 
and it yields a good meaning here, ‘This boast- 
ing shall not be gagged with regard 
to me.” The boasting is half personified and 
the reference of it to himself, as well as the 
esaeNe form, indicates his hope that the 

asting will not be left entirely to him but 
be made by others for him. His specilic 
mention of * the regions of Achaia”’ seems to 
imply that adhesion to his self-denying ordi- 
Nance was peculiarly necessary in that pro- 
vince and its capital. In trading and wealthy 
societies, where gain is the great end and 
more or less chicanery inevitable, there is 
a greater liability to the suspicion of a love 
of lucre, and money is more highly prized 
than in simpler and poorer communities. 
He goes so far as to say in 1 Cor. ix. 15 that 
it were better for him to die than to lose the 
glory of gratuitous preaching. 


11, 12. The motive disclaimed may have 
been imputed to him or he may have thought 
that some of his readers might suspect it and 
feel hurt. His real motive is twofold. The 
eesti smarted under the reproach which 

is refusal of support reflected upon them, 
and they tried to provoke him out of it by 
the taunt that he declined to use an Apostle’s 
prerogative (1 Cor. ix. 13) because he dis- 
trusted his Apostleship. But if they calum- 
niated his abstinence, how much more, if he 
deviated from it, would they calumniate him 
for rapacity? They would then obtain the 
handle against him which they desire, but 
shall not have. They did accuse him and 
his colleagues of mal-appropriation (xii. 14- 
18). ‘They boasted too of their own unsel- 
fishness but their practice contradicted their 
profession (ii. 17; xi. 20). They did not 
receive money or goods openly but they did so 
in secret. ‘‘ They did not take, in order that 
they might take the more.” He is resolved 
that his example shall constrain them to desist 
from this clandestine spoliation and be like 
himself. Herein appears the hypocritical 
villany which he now proceeds to denounce. 


II. CORINTHIANS. XI. 


[v. r1—15. 


13 For such are false apostles, de- 
ceitful workers, transforming them- 
selves into the apostles of Christ. 

14 And no marvel; for Satan 
himself is transformed into an angel 
of light. 

15 Therefore st ss no great thing 
if his ministers also be transformed 
as the ministers of righteousness ; 


13. What the last verse implies with regard 
to his adversaries and states with regard to 
his own objects is not without ground. For 
men of such motives and conduct as he has 
just indicated are spurious Apostles usurping 
the title, authority, functions, and privileges, 
without the call, the mission, or the qualifica- 
tions. It followed that they were deceitful 
workers (¢pydrat) in God’s vineyard because 
they could only maintain their false position 
by imposture. In order that their true cha- 
racter might not be detected they resorted 
to disguise and transfigured their outward 
semblance into that of Apostles by assuming 
the name, the mask, and the habit. 


14. These dark touches might be thought 
by those who had given ear to the deceivers 
whom they depict too strong for truth. Not so. 
They are to the life :—‘‘ no marvel, for Satan 
himself changes his form into (that of) 
an angel of light.” It the lord does this, 
it is natural that his servants should follow his 
example, using his power and imitating his 
wicked skill. ‘“‘ Like master, like man.” Again, 
if the Prince of Darkness can stride over the 
vast gulf which separates his real nature from 
the outward appearance of an angel of light, 
his agents can step over the narrower chasm 
which divides them from Apostles of Christ. 
What makes the dividing space less in the 
latter case than it is in the former, is that 
beings of darkness and beings of light are 
opposites, whereas human beings are capable 
of living and moving in either region, dark- 
ness or light. They are flexible to either 
element, although they cannot belong to both 
at the same time. Satan, who is ‘the ape 
of God,” counterfeits the Divine, and his 
strategy is a terrible caricature of the 
Almighty’s ordinances. Whether St. Paul 
here ascribes to Satan a power of physical 
metamorphosis, by which he can assume at 
will false forms visible or seemingly visible 
to the eye, is doubtful. Such a power is con- 
ceivable, but the passages cited from the 
O.T. in support of it furnish inadequate 
illustrations (Gen. ili.; Job 1.; 1 Kings xxii. 
19). The strongest instance is the Lord’s 
Temptation. The extracts adduced from 
Rabbinical literature to show that the notion 


§ Or, 


suffer. 


v. 16—20.] 


whose end shall be according to their 
works. 

16 I say again, Let no man think 
me a fool; if ‘otherwise, yet as a fool 
‘receive me, that I may be myself 
a little. 

17 That which I speak, I speak :t 
not after the Lord, but as it were 


had a place in Jewish theology or in the 


popular creed render little assistance. The 
view is not required for the Apostle’s drift 
in this passage, which is clearly moral and 
spiritual and is rather clouded by it than 
elucidated. To draw explanation from so 
mysterious a region is, as has been said, like 

thering ight out of darkness. The literal 
interpretation is defended by many Roman 
Catholic expositors who appeal for proof to 
the lives of the saints. 


15. The conclusion here drawn from the 
last verse naturally agrees in substance with 
the statement (v. 13) of which the same verse 
(14) assigned the reason, but is varied in 
orm, in order to point the meaning more 
forcibly. No marvel, if the ministers of him 
whose nature and work is unrighteousness, 
who is the father of lies and hypocrisy, should 
mimic the exterior of persons whose character 
and work is righteousness. They simulated 
righteousness in their false boast of unselfish- 
ness (v.12) to which there is clear allusion, 
but they doubtless boasted also of every form 
of righteousness which consisted in obedience 
to the law, asserting, as they did, that the 
righteousness of faith “without the law” 
(Rom. iti. 21) was only a pretext for the 
practice of iniquity, and that it made Christ 
“a minister of sin’ (Gal. ii. 17). It cannot be 
supposed, with Meyer, that they pretended 
to be ministers of righteousness in St. Paul's 
sense. Their conduct presents itself to the 
Apostle as something deserving a direful 
retribution. Their professions are Apostolic, 
their deeds Satanic. Which will decide their 
ultimate fate? Their deeds. They will have 
their place with Satan and his angels (Matt. 
xxv. 41), with whom they have already cast 
in their lot (Phil. iii. 19). And the practical 
purport of this is not so much to console the 
pious (!), as Calvin says, but to deter the 
misguided. 


16. As he is now advancing, after having 
asserted his claims on two points (vv. 6, 7), 
to what may be more properly called boast- 
ing (21-23), he inserts a further apologetic 
preface, strongly tinged with irony, which 
extends to the middle of v. 21. “ Again, I 
say,” refers to v. 1, where he also spoke of 
his boasting as folly. His desire for accept- 


II. CORINTHIANS, XI. 


foolishly, in this confidence of boast- 
ing. 
18 Seeing that many glory after 
the flesh, I will glory aiso. 

19 For ye suffer fools gladly, see- 
ing ye yourselves are wise. 

20 For ye suffer, if a man bring 
you into bondage, if a man devour you, 


ance here is also an echo of his wish there. 
It matters not whether he is regarded as 
wise or foolish. His antagonists had made 
boasting and his readers had allowed it to be 
made the order of the day, and he requests 
only that he too should be permitted to 
comply a little with the fashion. 


17. But he guards himself at all points. 
Feeling and meeting the possible objection 
that he was compromising Christ by boasting, 
he exempts his Master from the responsibility. 
What he was going to say was not “according 
to the (will of the) Lord ”’—not uttered by 
His direction or under the inspiration of His 
Spirit, but in folly—though only a quasi-folly, 
because committed “in this confidence of 
boasting ” prevalent at Corinth, where it had 
become necessary to answer fools according 
to their folly. The words rendered “ accord- 
ing to (the will of) the Lord” might mean 
“ according to the spirit” or “ temper of the 
Lord,” who never boasted in this manner. 


18. States explicitly the excuse first inti- 
mated. It is “ because many boast according 
to the flesh, that I also will boast.” The 
emphasis lies upon the reason. ‘lhe words 
“according to the flesh” shew how such 
boasting cannot be “according to the will of 
the Lord,” and that he requires some apology 
for resorting to it. They prepare his readers 
also for the carnal strain which he is about to 
adopt ; carnal only because the things which 
were boasted of are external and circumstan- 
tial, such as Hebrew descent for instance 
(vv. 22, 23). 

19. The encouragement which he has to 
commit folly is the pleasure which he says 
derisively his readers in their wisdom take in 
the toleration of fools. See 1 Cor.iv. 10. It 
was a pleasant exercise of the superiority with 
which they accredited themselves, 


20. The extent to which their sufferance 
had gone could be accounted for in no other 
way, and a fine spectacle it presented. Christ's 
freemen endured a tyranny which made them 
abject (xara8ovaAoi) slaves (Gal. ii. 4; v. 1, 13)5 
a rapacity which devoured their substance ; a 
wicked craftiness which took them in snares 
(AqpBave, xii. 6; Luke v. 5); an inflated and 
over-extended self-exaltation (x. 14—xi. 4); a 
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if a man take of yeu, if a man exalt 
himself, ifa man smite you on the face. 
21 I speak as concerning reproach, 
as though we had been weak. How- 
beit whereinsoever any is bold, (I 
speak foolishly,) I am bold also. 
22 Are they Hebrews? so am I. 


II. CORINTHIANS. XI. 


[v. 2I—23. 


Are they Israelites? so am I. Are 
they the seed of Abraham? so am I. 

23 Are they ministers of Christ? 
(I speak as a fool) I am more ; in 
labours more abundant, in_ stripes 
above measure, in prisons more fre- 
quent, in deaths oft. 


harsh treatment involving personal violence. 
It is probable that this last refers to some case 
in which brute force had been actually 
employed, if the very act described had 
not literally occurred GJonn Xvill, 22; Acts 
XXxilil. 2), perhaps under pretence of dis- 
cipline. 

21. “I speak in a strain suitable to 
dishonour, on the ground you know 
that we proved weak.” He does not seek 
toleration (v. 16) for such exercise of power 
as he has just described, for he claims no such 
power, but speaks as becomes a person with- 
out position, rights, authority (a@ripos) accept- 
ing for himself and his colleagues the allegation 
made against him, on account of his feeble con- 
duct on his second visit, that he was “ weak ” 
(x. 10). The tense of the original (aorist) 
shows that there is an allusion to that occasion, 
and a slight particle (ws) intimates that the 
weakness was one waputed to him by others. 
which idea may be expressed consistently with 
the biting irony of the passage, by the words 
“you know.” The dishonour cannot possibly 
be that which attaches to the Corinthians for 
enduring the conduct of the Judaizers, because 
the mention of it would be quite superfluous 
after v. 20, and it would be out of all harmony 
with the sarcastic tone. “Yet,” though he 
claims no title to maltreat the community, 
and though he is called weak and speaks as 
one without rights (dripos) “in whatever any- 
one is bold (it is folly that I speak), I 
also am bold.” Whatever grounds for daring 
pretensions his adversaries have he has as well 
as they. But remembering how worthless 
these grounds are, he interrupts himself to 
repeat that he speaks in folly. 


22. The first of them concern Jewish ex- 
traction. They are stated in a rising scale, 
and may be described broadly as nationality, 
theocratic privileges, and the natural right of 
inheritance in the promises of the Messiah’s 
kingdom. ‘ Hebrew,’ a term of geozraphical 
origin denoting one of the trans-Euphratian 
stock to which Abraham belonged, distin- 
guished the Jews and their language from 
foreign nations and tongues ( Gen. xxxix. 14,17; 
xli. 123 xl. 32; Ex.1.15,16; &c., &c.). In 
later times it implied mainly birth in the holy 
land, adhesion to the national religion, usages, 
and traditions, knowledge of the ancient sacred 


language in which the Scriptures were written, 
and use of the popular Aramaic. ‘ Israelite’ 
implied the participation in the signal blessings 
bestowed by God upon his elect people which 
St. Paul commemorates in connection with 
the name in Rom. ix. 4, 5, which ge the 
reader must consult. ‘The seed of Abraham’ 
was supposed to have an indefeasible claim 
(Matt. in. 9; John viii. 39) to a share in the 
fultilment of the great promise that in Abra- 
ham’s seed all the nations of the earth (Gen. 
xii. 2 ff; xili. 153; xv. §, 185; xviii. 18) should 
be blessed. When St. Paul's opponents 
claimed these desiznations in contrast with 
him they meant that by his birth at Tarsus, 
his Roman citizenship, his intercourse with 
the Gentiles, his mode of treating the Mosaic 
law, he had forfeited his nationality, his privi- 
le-es, his natural right in the Messiah's king- 
dom. This is what he does not allow either 
here or in Rom. xi. 1 or Phil. iii. 5, 6. Upon 
the grounds stated in these passages and in 
Acts xxil. 3; xxiii. 6 he justly claims to 
stand, with regard to all the points in ques- 
tion, on tbe same level with his antagonists, 
although he attached a very different value 
to them. 


23. The controversy, however, turned 
mainly upon their respective relations to Christ. 
On Jewish ground he claims equality; as a 
minister of Christ, superiority. ‘“ Ministers 
of Christ are they? I talk in madness; I 
am more.” It does not materially affect the 
general drift, whether this be taken to mean 
that he is more a minister of Christ than they 
or that, if they are ministers of Christ, he is 
something beyond that. He does not cone 
cede that they are ministers of Christ (v. 15), 
but he takes them at their own valua- 
tion and speaks with an incisive irony which 
extends also to his madness. He knew his 
adversaries would say, in their blind arrogance, 
that it was a part of his habitual insanity 
(vi. 13) to set himself above them when he 
had in fact no true Apostleship at all. To 
substantiate his assertion that he is ‘more,’ 
he sketches in vivid detail a picture of his 
labours and sufferings, bodily and mental. 
The comparison between himself and them 
with reference to these conclusively shews 
how far they were from being ministers of 
Christ. They did mot labour, but claimed 


Vv. 24—26.] 


24 Of the Jews five times received 


“Deut. as. I “forty stripes save one. 


3- 


25 Thrice was I beatea with rods, 
once was I stoned, thrice I suffered 


the fruits of 4s labour i 15, 16) and, 
for a reason stated in Gal. vii. 12, they 
lacked while he had the indispensable sign of 
Apostleship foretold by Christ (Luke xxi. 12, 
13), persecutions. See i. 4-10; iv. 7-16; 
vii. 4-10. The rush of his feelings over-rides 
exact construction in the first touches of the 
picture, but “In labours more superabun- 
dantly” is quite intelligible as it stands. If 
“ more superabundantly ” is a strict compara- 
tive, it means that his superabundance of 
labours is greater than theirs, and it would 
then be a covert taunt, because their super- 
abundance of labours was none at all. In 
favour of taking it only as a strengthened 
positive is the simple word “ often” at the 
end of the verse. The labours meant are 
the wearing toils of a missionary life (vi. 5). 
The stripes may either be the class of which 
he presently distinguishes two forms, or those 
which he received in popular uproars as 
distinguished from punishments at the hands 
of police. For imprisonments see vi.5. The 
lural “deaths” denotes either the various 
orms in which death had impended or the 
many occasions on which he had been in 
articulo mortis. 

24. Death leads him on to penal sufferings 
which were closely connected with death and 
execution (Matt. xxvili. 26) and in the inflic- 
tion of which death itself sometimes actually 
occurred. He perhaps gives precedence to 
Jewish punishments because it was peculiarly 
galling to him to have been thus handled by 
his brethren according to the flesh whom he 
loved so fervently (Rom. ix. 2, 3), and because 
he would have escaped that treatment had he 
preached a Jewish Gospel. For scourging 
see Deut. xxv. 2; xxvili. 58 ff. The instru- 
ment used in later times is said to have resem- 
bled the Russian knout. The legal number 
of stripes was forty and the omission of one 
stripe was a precaution against violating the 
strict order (Deut. xxv. 3). Some think the 
scourge had three lashes and that thirteen 
strokes were administered. That St. Paul 
endured this penalty five times and yet lived 
isan illustration of his continual delivery over 
to death in order that the life of Christ might 
be manifested in his mortal flesh (iv. 11). 


25. Beating with rods was the Roman 
punishment, inflicted with wands which were 
represented by the lictors’ fasces. Only one 
of the three cases is recorded (Acts xvi. 22) 
in which Silas also suffered. The Apostle 
might have saved himself by pleading his 


II. CORINTHIANS. XI. 


shipwreck, a night and a day I have 
been in the deep; 

26 dn journeyings often, i” perils 
of waters, im perils of robbers, im 


Roman citizenship (Acts xxii. 25), but he 
probably preferred to share the lot of his 
colleague. The one instance of stoning took 
place at Lystra and at the instigation of Jews 
(Acts xiv. 19). Five sea-voyages, besides the 
last to Rome, are recorded in the Acts, in any 
one of which, supposing what is not likely, 
that they were all the Apostle made, one or 
more of these shipwrecks may have occurred. 
“A night and day have I passed in the deep.” 
This must have befallen him in one of his 
shipwrecks, for context and language deter- 
mine the deep to mean the sea. If the “in” 
were pressed it would indicate an experience 
like that of Jonah, but the expression need 
not mean more than that he had been driven 
about at sea on a raft or a fragment of wreck, 
or had been cast upon some rock ever and 
anon over-washed by the waves. The perfect 
tense adds to the tividness by placing the past 
in connection with the present and almost 
representing this experience as a characteristic 
of the Apcstle. ‘1am one who have passed.’ 


26. He reverts from particulars to generals 
and from verbs to substantives without the 
addition of the preposition ‘in,’ as in v. 23, 
for which herefore it is well to substitute 
‘by.’ Such modifications are natural in a long 
catalogue, the items of which succeed one 
another in the rapid sweep of strong feeling, 
and they are not to be subjected too strictly 
to grammatical tests. His disasters by sea 
remind him of his journeys by land. The ~ 
eightfold and emphatic reiteration of the word 
“perils” signifies that nowhere was he safe. 
The first two forms of peril are suggested 
by “journeyings.” He had to wade, swim 
or cross rivers at the risk of life from shoals, 
rapids, whirlpools or floods. Robbers, like 
those on the road between Jerusalem and 
Jericho in the parable, abounded in Palestine, 
Syria and Asia Minor. For instances of 
danger at the hands of his own race, who 
hated him for his apostasy and his doctrine, 
see Acts xill. 45, §0; XIV. 2, 53 Xvil. 5,13; 
XViii, 165 xix. 9; Xxi. 27. It was not unusual 
for them to lie in wait for him in his journeys, 
and he doubtless had these cases particularly 
in his mind. The heathen were generally 
stirred up against him by Jews, as most of the 
references just given prove. The same inse- 
curity of life attended him in all places inhabited 
or uninhabited, whether the wilderness of land 
or of water. For towns, as Damascus, Acts 
ix. 29; 2 Cor. xi. 32; Antioch in Pisidia, 
Acts xiii. 50; Iconium, xiv. 5; Lystra, xiv. 19; 
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perils by mine own countrymen, in 
perils by the heathen, i perils in the 
city, i perils in the wilderness, i 
perils in the sea, : perils among false 
brethren ; 

27 In weariness and painfulness, in 


Philippi, xvi. 19 ; Thessalonica, xvii. 5; Berea, 
xvii. 13; Corinth, xviii. 12; Ephesus, xix. 23. 
The perils in the wilderness might be from 
robbers, wild beasts, heat, winds, sands or 
uncertainty of roads. On sea the general 
dangers of which the cases mentioned in v. 25 
are special instances. Perils amidst false 
brethren occupy the last place, because they 
were the most painful (Phil. ni. 18) and in a 
certain sense the greatest inasmuch as, under 
the mask of love, they came nearest to his 
person. He moved amongst (ev) them. 


27. The current of his thoughts has carried 
him away into sufferings and perils, but he 
has not exhausted the exertions and trials 
which wasted his body. So he resumes them 
with two gencral words of which he had used 
one in v. 23 and recurring to the preposition 
“in” also used in v. 23. “In toil and 
labour.’ ‘The first of these, in the original, 
describes the physical wear and tear and 
weariness, the second the painful efforts of 
hard work. The two terms are found to- 
gether in 1 Thess. ii. 19 and 2 Thess. iit. 
8, and in both passages they refer to his 
handicraft. If that is their sense here, we 
must supply what is added in the two 

ges above referred to, that he pursued it 
& night as well as by day and so incurred 
the first of the privations which he proceeds 
to mention, want of sleep. He also sacriticed 
sleep for teaching and preaching, Acts xx. 31, 
as well as for prayer and meditation 1 Thess. 
iii. 10. The hunger and thirst meant were 
not endured in voluntary devotional exercises, 
but in famines, droughts, in the wilderness cr 
at sea, or on long journeys. The fastings are 
abstinence practised when he preferred his 
ministerial labours to the satisfaction of his 
wants (vi. 5). 


28. Of the many ways of interpreting this 
difficult verse the two which have most in 
their favour are: 1.“Apart from” or “not to 
mention those things that there are 
besides, (there is) the daily onset upon 
me, the anxious care for all the Churches.” 
According to this the “things which are 
besides ” are other hardships over and above 
those which he has enumerated and belonging 
to the same category, but which he abstains 
from specifying. He leaves the list of suffer- 
ings which come upon him from time to time 
incomplete, to mention one which presses 


II. CORINTHIANS. XI. 


[v. 27— 29. 


watchings often, in hunger and thirst, 
in fastings often, in cold and nakedness. 
28 Beside those things that are 
without, that which cometh upon me 
daily, the care of all the churches. 
29 Who is weak, and I am not 


upon him daily. 2. “Apart from those 
things which there are besides, viz., 
the daily onset upon me, the anxious 
oare for allthe Churohes.” According to 
this “the things which there are besides ” are 
the onset and the care, and the construction 
is not so much an irregular apposition of 
nominatives to a genitive, as an exclamatcry 
mode of speaking, which causes the Apostle 
to throw in two nominative cases without 
any regular construction. See Butt. N. T. 
Gramm. p. 69. The onset is the continual 
resort and reference which parties and indi- 
viduals made to him with their various diffi- 
culties, questions, wants, complaints. These 
he describes by a strong term which denotes 
a hostile insurrection or assault (¢mivaracts) 
which is applied in Numb. xxvi. 9, to the up- 
rising of Korah, Dathan and Abiram. The 
objection to this application of a term which 
is generally used of enemies, is not a strong 
one because even his own acts, though the 
opposite of hostile, are, in the forcible diction 
which characterises these chapters, designated 
by hostile terms. See x. 5 (aiyp.) xt. and 
xii. 16. He does not mean actual hostility 
but a pressure as urgent as that of attacking 
enemies. 

The second is the best of the two views 
above given, and the grammatical difficulty, 
which seems to be against it at first sight, 
is really in its favour, because it is natural 
and Pauline. It is right to say that some 
good scholars still maintain the rendering 
‘without’ for mapexrés and hold the drift to 
be: —‘apart from those things that are without 
the care of all the churches presses upon me 
daily,’ which is favoured, it appears, by the 
Coptic. This implies the reading éxicracss 
upon which see note at end of chapter. 


29. Illustration of the onset and the 
anxiety. Whenever anyone whose con- 
science, having been fashioned upon the law, 
has not grown to the true understanding and 
exercise of Christian freedom, is weak and 
therefore troubled by the use or abuse of this 
freedom on the part of others, the Apostle is, 
by the identification of sympathy, weak with 
him and feels hts weakness as if it were his 
own (1 Cor. ix. 22). That this is the form of 
weakness meant is rendered almost certain 
by what we know of the relation of Jewish 
and heathen converts in mixed Churches and 
especially by such a passage as 1 Cor. viii. 7, 


Vv. 30—33-! 


weak ? who is offended, and I burn 
not? 

30 If I must needs glory, I will 
glory of the things which concern 
mine infirmities. 

31 The God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which is blessed 
for evermore, knoweth that I lie not. 


which furnishes a case exactly in point in 
connection with meats offered to idols. These 
weak brethren resorted to him in their per- 
plexities and made an onset upon him for coun- 
sel and help. They had clearly appealed to 
him both about the relations of the sexes and 
participation in idol-banquets. “Who is 
entrapped (into sin) and Iam noton fire, 
(with indignation)?” The original for “is en- 
trapped,” 1s too often rendered by ‘is offended,’ 
which does not give the proper sense. The 
case mentioned in 1 Cor. viii. 7 shows exactly 
what is meant here. Ifa man has the know- 
ledge to discern that an idol is nothing and 
that the fact of meats having been offered to 
an idol makes no difference with regard to 
them, he is strong and may eat with impunity. 
If anyone has scruples of conscience about an 
idol and an impression that meats offered to 
it have been desecrated and become unholy, 
he is weak. If the example of the strong, 
who in strength eat such meats leads the weak 
to participate also, although he has a misgiving 
of conscience, he is decoyed into sin, his con- 
science is defiled. It is plain from 1 Cor. viii. 13, 
where the same word ‘ entrap’ occurs, that his 
indignation was much and often kindled by the 
reckless conduct of the wise and emancipated 
at Corinth. 


30. A retrospective and prospective reflec- 
tion furnishes the transition-step from what 
precedes to what follows. To make it wholly 
prospective because of the future tense is far 
too rigid and quite unnecessary. ‘That tense 
in “I will boast of the things pertaining to my 
weakness ” expresses the standing rule by which, 
whenever circumstances require it, he does and 
will boast, and which distinguishes his boasting 
from that of his adversaries. “ Weak” in 
the last verse suggested “ weakness” in this. 
His sympathy with the weak and his indigna- 
tion are part of his anxious care (v. 28), and 
imply an unrest of flesh and spirit which is 
justly termed weakness. But the reference 
plainly extends to vv. 23-28, his sense of the 
term weakness being a wide one. 

The God and Father of Him who is the 
Truth and will hereafter be the judge of truth 
and falsehood, God, who knows all things, 
knows that he lies not in what he has said and 
is going to say. “ Who is blessed for ever ” 

New Test.—Vou. III. 


II, CORINTHIANS, XI. 


32 In Damascus the governor un- 
der Aretas the king kept the city of 
the Damascenes with a garrison, de- 
sirous to apprehend me: 

33 And through a window in a 
basket was I let down by the wall, 
and escaped his hands. 


is a brief pious doxology adding solemnity 
to the asseveration and perhaps expresses 
thankfulness for deliverance and support in 
all these distresses. The adjuration points to 
something forthcoming which might be 
thought incredible. It does not refer chiefly 
to the specific incident of vv. 32, 33, because 
that, although remarkable, must have been 
known at least to the Judaizers in Corinth, 
but extends to the supernatural experiences 
of the next chapter and applies mainly and 
most appropriately to them, inasmuch as they 
were very extraordinary, and no one could 
vouch for them but the Apostle himself. 
Thus, although there is apparently an abrupt 
aposiopesis at the end of this chapter, yet the 
narrative really runs on unbroken. 


32, 33. “In Damascus the Ethnaroh 
(Governor) of Aretas the king was watch- 
ing the city of Damascus, to apprehend me, 
etc., etc.” Acts ix. 23-25. There is reason to 
think that the word ‘desirous’ (Oéd\wv) of 
the A. V. was imported into the text. ‘This 
event also illustrates the Apostle’s weakness 
because he was driven to extreme straits 
and his mode of escape was perhaps not 
without a touch of seeming ignominy. For 
Aretas, Harethath IJ., surnamed Aeneas and 
called the ‘friend of the people, King of 
Arabia from B.c.7 to A.D. 40, see Smith’s 
‘Dict. of Bible.” He seems to have wrested 
Damascus from the Romans and to have 
entrusted it to an ethnarch or provincial 
governor. If the statement be true that there 
were 10,000 Jews in Damascus, it is not sur= 
prising that they should have had influence- 
enough to induce the governor to watch the- 
gates of the City (éppouper) by a military or: 
police force, and this would sufficiently ex- 
plain what is said in Acts ix. 24, that the Jequs 
watched the gates. The window may have 
been that of some disciple’s house, situated 
like Rahab's on the town-wall, which would 
account for the disciples So ix. 25) find- 
ing safe access in spite of the watch. The 
name of Damascus, somewhat irregularly 
repeated here in that of its inhabitants was 
deeply graven on the Apostle’s memory, being 
inseparably associated with the great turning 
point of his life, which is the reason why his 
experience there is mentioned. The drift is :— 
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‘there, where my ministry began, began also 
my weakness; there the persecutor became 
the persecuted.’ This also partly accounts 
for his specifying only this one deliverance 
out of many. Similarly in the next chapter 
he speaks of only one vision and revelation. 
Each was, in fact, a type of its class. If 
the vision and revelation were coincident or 
nearly so, in point of time, with the deliver- 
ance there was good ground for adducing 
them together. If his preaching at Damas- 
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cus, which immediately preceded the attempt 
upon his life, was subsequent to his three years’ 
sojourn in Arabia, i.e. about A.D. 43, as this 
Epistle was written A.D. 57, the deduction of 
14 years (xti, 2) would bring the vision and 
revelation exactly to A.D. 43. His return 
to Jerusalem also is spoken of in the Acts 
ix. 25, 26 as if it followed immediately after 
his departure from Damascus. See Gal. i. 
17, and Bp. Lightfoot’s note on St. Paul’s 
sojourn in Arabia. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE on ver. 28. 


28. Besides some support from MSS. and 
the concurrence of the Greek Fathers, émiov- 
oraats, the reading of the Received Text, has 
some weighty internal considerations in its 
favour, which may be seen in Osiand. Hofm. 
or Klépper. But it must be allowed that 
external evidence is almost overwhelming on 
the side of érioracts, which is found in Sin. B. 
D. E. F. G. 17, and is reproduced in the ‘in- 
stantia’ of the Vulgate. 

The two words are in competition also in 
Acts xxiv. 12, and it is asserted that émoav- 
oraots was imported from that passage into the 
one before us. If émiovotaas is the true 
reading there, the circumstance is in favour 
of it here, because it occurs in a speech of 
St. Paul, which would shew that it was a 
Pauline word. Some of the editors are most 
arbitrary. In Acts xxiv. 12 érior. is supported 
by Sin. A.B.E. and several cursives. If Meyer 
can put aside that strong testimony with a 
single word ‘Schreibfehler’ (clerical error) 
and Alford with the phrase ‘“ correction to 
more simple word,” and prefer émicvaracts 
there, why do they not determine in the 
same way here? 


CHAPTER XII. 


1 For commending of his apostleship, though he 
might glory of his wonderful revelations, 9 
yet he rather chooseth to glory of his infirmi- 
ties, 11 blaming them for forcing him to this 
vain boasting. 14 He promiseth to come to 

: them again: but yet altogether in the affection 


CHAP. XII. 1. “To boast indeed is not 
expedient for me.” It is, as before said, folly, 
and unconducive to his best welfare. The 
reason why he makes the remark (yap) 1s 
that he will now adduce those supernatural 
experiences, which raised hira so immea- 
surably above his adversaries, but which 
might easily prompt any one to boasting, and 
which they regarded as vainglorious halluci- 


They admit that their stumbling-block is 
the Aostile sense of émtavaracts, which is 
precisely what would make it the more suit- 
able term. Some editors who read ériotracts 
seem to find no difficulty as to its meaning, 
and Meyer is satisfied with a construction 
out of all harmony with the style from v. 22 
onward and with a rendering which has 
fairly been called a “ tautological curiosity.” 
If émtoraccs is the true reading it is probable 
that it should be rendered in a sense approxi- 
mating that of émovoracis by some such 
term as ‘ onset,” ‘ pressure on,’ and the verb 
from which it is derived undoubtedly has 
some similar senses. This is the view of 
Rickert, who accepts ¢emoraots as the true 
reading, as well as of Buttm. (N. T. Gr. 
p. 156) and Klopper who reject it. “H émi- 
oragts Tns Kaxias in 2 Macc.vi. 3 with Grimm’s 
interpretation of it may be compared. Meyer's 
remark that erior. there denotes ‘setting in’ 
or ‘beginning’ is very doubtful. Other 
meanings of the word, some possible and 
others impossible, which have been tried 
upon the verse under discussion, all yield a 


_forced or obscure sense. 


of a father, 20 although he feareth he shall 
to his grief find many offenders, and publick 
disorders there, 


T is not expedient for me doubt- 
less to glory. I will come to 
visions and revelations of the Lord. 


nations (vi. 13). He intimates that he 
knows well the folly of boasting about 
them and accordingly, in speaking of them, 
raed sate | shuns every semblance of a 


N.B. This interpretation*is based upon the 
Received Text which is here approved oY 
many good expositors. But the reading whi 
has by far the strongest external support yields 


v. 2.| 


2. I knew a man in Christ above 
fourteen years ago, (whether in the 
body, I cannot tell; or whether out 
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of the body, I cannot tell: God 


knoweth ;) such an one caught up 
to the third heaven. 


the following rendering :—‘I needs must 
boast ; though (it is) not expedient, yet I will 
come to visions and revelations,’ the drift of 
which is quite intelligible and suits the con- 
text excellently. See note at end of chapter. 

The original for visions (démragiat) signi- 
fies, with only one or two exceptions, super- 
natural sights presented to the spiritual or 
Spiritualised gaze of one sleeping, waking, 
or in ecstasy. The “visions and revelations 
of the Lord” does not mean those in which 
the Lord was the person seen and revealed, 
although the words admit of that sense (Mat. 
lit. 2; Luke xxiv. 23), but those of which the 
Lord is the author and giver. See the un- 
doubted parallels, Gal. ii. 12 and Apoc. 1. 1. 
Where “the revelation of Jesus Christ” is 
mentioned (1 Cor. 1.7; 2 Thess. i. 7; 1 Pet. 
i. 7, 133 Iv. 13), it signifies His manifestation 
at the Parousia, which cannot be the sense 
here. Visions and revelations thus include 
not only those cases in which Christ himself 
was seen and revealed and of which He was 
also the author, but also others, such as that 
of Acts xvi. 9. The vision “ permits only to 
see,” but the revelation ‘‘ discloses also some- 
thing deeper than the thing seen ” (Theophyl.). 
It may reasonably be conjectured that, in 
the case before us, the vision and revelation 
concerned, in part at least, St. Paul’s return 
from Arabia to a new sphere of action. For 
other instances take, above all, his conversion 
and see Gal. ii. 2, compared with Acts xv. 
2 ff.; Acts xvi. 9; xvili. 9; xxil. 17-21. As 
he received many such disclosures of Christ’s 
will, his teaching, his conduct of his ministry, 
and his government of the churches were 
placed beyond question or appeal. 

For the reading in the pret part of this 
verse see note at end of chapter. 


2. One example, “I know of a man in 
Christ, fourteen years ago, whether in the 
body I know not, or out of the body I know 
not; God knoweth: (I know) of such a 
one as this (having been) rapt as far as the 
third heaven.” He shrunk from saying ‘J 
was rapt,’ which would have seemed like a 
boast. His personal will was for the time 
so annihilated that he speaks of himself as 
though he were another and not himself. “A 
man in Christ” might merely describe his 
Christian state, but in this context it ex- 
presses that his individuality was swallowed 
up in Christ; that it was the spirit of Christ 
in which he lived that rendered him capable 
of the translation and its experiences. ‘“ Four- 
teen years ago” is to be connected with 


“having been rapt,” as are also the phrases 
‘in the body” and “out of the body.” 
The specific date enables us to synchronise 
this rapture approximately with the events 
at Damascus, but whether it was meant to 
serve the same purpose for the first readers is 
not clear. It seems to come from the Apostle 
quite naturally in the vividness of his recol- 
lection as marking the great epoch of his life. 
The undercurrent of his own thought pro- 
bably was:—‘at that town and time, the 
place and the period of God’s mercy towards 
me, began not my sufferings only but also my 
super-terrestrial experiences.’ ‘The circum- 
stantiality of the exact time shews that he is 
describing an actual fact, nct an imagination. 
Of the rapture he knows. What he does zot 
know is whether the entire man was rapt, 
body included, or the man without the body. 
Which of these two things had befallen him 
was his doubt and not at all “ whether he 
were carried up into heaven literally or only 
in a figure.” His human consciousness, as 
to this point, was obliterated, and he must also 
have been alone at the time of rapture, other- 
wise he could have solved his doubt by enquiry 
of others. All interpretations which exclude 
from his thoughts the notionofa possible bodily 
translation are against the plain drift of his lan- 
guage. Translation in the body was an idea 
familiar to Jewish theology and Irenaeus 
thought that Enoch and Elijah had been 
admitted into Paradise in the body. “Such 
a one as this” means a man in Christ, so long 
ago, unconscious whether in the body or dis- 
embodied. The original for “ rapt ” (dpma{ew) 
denotes more than once miraculous seizure 
and transportation, not always into heaven but 
sometimes from one earthly place to another, 
the agent being the Holy Spirit. Ez. iii. 14, 
where the word however is e€njpe. 1 Kin. xviii. 
12; Acts vill. 39, 40. “As far as the third 
heaven.” ‘The interpretations of these words 
which deny their numerical and local sense, 
taking the number three only as significant of 
what is excellent and perfect, may be discarded. 
Nothing could indicate number and space 
more pointedly than “as far as.” But it is 
impossible to determine precisely St. Paul’s 
conception of the heavens. He mentions 
here three heavens with Paradise in v. 4, and 
the passage into Paradise is assuredly a further 
stage of the translation. Paradise can only be 
identified with the third heaven on the sup- 
position that “ as far as” means ‘to the conjines 
of.” Yet it seems to be universally assumed that 
the first stage of the translation was into the 
third heaven. Stripture nowhere gives an enu- 
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1 Or, 
possible. 


. 43. 


3, And I knew such a man, (whe- 
ther in the body, or out of the body, 
I cannot tell : God knoweth ;) 

4 How that he was caught up 
into paradise, and heard unspeakable 
words, which it is not ‘lawful for a 
man to utter. 
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5 Of such an one will I glory: 
yet of myself I will not glory, but 
in mine infirmities. 

6 For though I would desire to 
glory, I shall not be a fool; for I 
will say the truth: but sew I for- 
bear, lest any man should think 


meration or a scale of the heavens, but a 
plurality of them is recognised both in the O. 
and the N. T. Christ is said in Eph. iv. ro 
to have “ ascended high-above a// the heavens,” 
where “all” has a prominent position, and 
in iv. 14 to have “passed through the 
heavens,” from which it might be inferred 
that “the Paradise of God” (Rev. ii. 7), 
where Christ dwells is an altogether super- 
celestial sphere, yet he is said in Heb. ix. 24 
to have entered “into heaven itself,” which 
may mean “the very heaven ” and elsewhere, 
as in Luke xxiv. 51, Acts i. 11, “into the 
heaven.” But the heaven which God and Christ 
inhabit is itself represented as complex, as in 
the Lord’s Prayer: “Our Father which art 
in the heavens,” while we have in the same 
prayer “thy will be done as in heaven so 
on earth” (Matt. vi. 10), where, however, 
“ heaven” does not necessarily denote God's 
immediate or personal habitation. St. Paul, 
no doubt, had a definite conception, but he 
has not declared it distinctly. ‘fhe majority 
of expositors think that he recogtises three 
heavens, of which the third is Paradise. 


3. The copulative “and ” itself shews that 
what he here knows is something more than 
what he stated in v. 2, and therefore that his 
admission into Paradise was a continuation of 
his translation. If it were not so, this verse 
would be pure tautology. ‘Such a one as 
this” therefore now implies, in addition to its 
meaning in v. 2,‘a man rapt as far as the 
third heaven.” At the gates of Paradise, before 
access tothe divine presence, he seems to pause 
with reverential awe, and restates his uncon- 
sciousness as to his embodied or disembodied 
state in the same language as before, sub- 


stituting only “ apart from” for “ out of.” The 


repetition may imply that he conceived the 
possibility of his body having been left in the 
vestibule of Paradise, so to speak, and that 
his spirit and soul alone were admitted. 


4, For ‘Paradise’ see note on Luke xxiii. 
He does not say what he saw but only 
what he heard; but, as he is giving an 
account of a vision, and also speaking with 
reverential reticence, we are justified in 
inferring that he saw the things incorruptible, 
undefiled, which fade not away, reserved in 
heaven for the Saints (t Pet. i. 4), and that 
he beheld the glorified Lord. He _ heard 


“unutterable utterances,” which seems 
the only way of reproducing the play upon 
words of the original, ‘ Unutterable ” means 
what the divine will does not allow to be 
uttered, as is explained by the words that 
follow :—“ which is not permitted for a man 
to speak,” the original for “permitted ” de- 
noting authorization. The word for “ speak ” 
is that used in xi. 17, 23, and may involve 
a suggestion of the profanity there would be 
in making the contents of the revelation 
matter of ordinary communication, and this 
is, no doubt, part of the force of the word 
“man,” for a human being may not treat 
divine disclosures as he will. 


5. The application of the facts, just nar- 
rated, to the boasting which is the question 
in hand. “On behalf of such a one as this 
I will boast,” if need be, “ but on behalf of 
myself I will not boast.” “Such a one as 
this” has again accumulated its meaning, and 
signifies now, in addition to what it implied 
before, one who “heard unutterable utter- 
ances.” On behalf of one, who in all this 
was entirely passive and recipient, without 
exertion or merit of his own, he will boast, 
but not on behalf of his personal self, his own 
will, work and service, except with regard to 
his infirmities. He has already in mind the 
infirmity of v. 7, the correlative.of his visions 
and revelations. 


6. The reason why he will thus limit his 
boasting, although he need not do it. ‘‘ For 
if I should be disposed to boast, I shall not 
be a fool, for I will speak the truth.” Should 
he please to go beyond merely passive and 
receptive experience, and adduce something, 
connected with his visions and revelations 
and referring to himself, which he seas at 
liberty to communicate and which did admit 
of being put forth as a ground of boasting, 
still he would not be guilty of that vaunting 
folly which violates truth, for there really was 
something of that kind. ‘ But I forbear, lest 
any one should take account with reference 
to me beyond what he sees me (to be) or 
hears aught from me.” Whatever estimate 
his person or speech, as known to his readers, 
might occasion, he was content with it 
and would not try to raise it by anything to 
which their eyes and ears could not bear 
testimony. He knew in fact that all personal 


° See 
Ezek. 28, 


24. 


v. 7—8. ] 


of me above that which he seeth me 
to be, or that he heareth of me. 

7 And lest I should be exalted 
above measure through the abun- 
dance of the revelations, there was 
given to me ’a thorn in the flesh, 
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the messenger of Satan to buffet me, 
lest I should be exalted above mea- 
sure. 

8 For this thing I besought the 
Lord thrice, that it might depart 
from me. 


defects were in accordance with God’s will and 
served His purpose, as he goes on to shew. 

N. B. It is doubtful whether ‘aught’ 
should stand in the text. 


7. “And” he has good reason for abstaining. 
“In order that I should not be over-exalted 
with the excess of the revelations” and .so 
inclined to make them matters of  self- 
glorification “there was given to me” (by 
God) a stake for the flesh, an angel of 
Satan to buffet me, that I shonld not be 
over-exalted.” The simple copulative “and,” 
which plainly joins “ was given” with ‘‘I for- 
bear,” shews that the boasting from which 
he abstains refers to something closely as- 
sociated with his visions and revelations, if it 
was not an actual part of these, immediately 
concerning himself personally. “The excess 
of the revelations” means that they tran- 
scended all ordinary limits either in measure 
or in character or both. It is still contended 
by some good expositors that the original for 
“stake” here means ‘thorn,’ chiefly on the 
ground that “stake” yields an exaggerated 
figure, the answer to which is that the afflic- 
tion, being altogether extraordinary, required to 
be forcibly expressed. Certainly a stake was an 
instrument of pain because of its pointed end ; 
“thorns (dxavOat) and stakes (oxdAomes) 
signify pains because of their sharpness,” 
Artemidorus. The right translation, how- 
ever, is not a ‘ stake in the flesh,’ which would 
yield an overstrained idea, but a stake for the 
flesh. Now the stake was used for the dread- 
ful punishment of impaling and a derivative of 
the word for stake (avacxodomi(e) signifies 
(Herod. ix. 78) a form of execution not 
essentially different from crucifixon. The 
Greek for a cross (oravpés) denotes an upright 
stake (crux simplex) and cxcdow only differs 
from it in having a sharp end, which a oravupos 
also might have. If the Apostle merely 
meant a thorn, he might have used the more 
exact word axav6n. The mortification or 
crucifixion of the flesh is a familiar idea with 
him (Rom. vi. 6; viii. 13), and it seems 
almost certain that this was in his mind. The 
flesh signifies here the sinful principle from 
which the tendency to self-exaltation arises 
and which, as it is seated in the body (Rom. 
vi. 6; vil. 23; vill. 13; 1 Cor. ix. 27), is 
capable of subjugation and destruction by 
bodily suffering. The giver of the stake 


cannot be Satan, who is but the secondary 
agent, subservient to an over-ruling God 
(Job i, 11, 12), and whose object it could not 
have been to prevent over-exaltation, but only 
to torment and cripple and, if possible, to 
ruin. The stake is further described as ‘an 
angel of Satan,” and the seeming incongruity 
of so designating a stake may perhaps be 
accounted for by his sense of the suffering 
attached to it, which is so strong that he 
cannot regard niceties of style, but identifies 
the instrument of torture with Satan’s sub- 
ordinate who bears it. St. Paul recognises 
here and elsewhere Satan’s derived power 
of inflicting bodily suffering and disease (1 
Cor. v. 5). Satan’s immediate purpose was to 
“buffet” his victim or ‘smite him with the 
fist’ (xodadi¢n). These words go closely 
with “angel,” which contains etymologically 
the idea of a person sent. They express 
violence, like that of a stunning blow, and 
indignity. The buffeting may denote the 
first assault, the maltreatment preliminary 
to the more deadly application of the stake. 
The tense of the original implies that the 
buffeting was a continued one, not indeed 
without interruption, but inflicted from time 
to time. The impression given by the passage 
is that the buffetings and sufferings were 
closely connected in time with the visions and 
revelations. The words which repeat the 
divine purpose at the end of the verse are 
omitted in many good MSS, but this may be 
accounted for by the copyists not appreciating 
the repetition and thinking that the same 
thing would not be said twice or supposing, 
when their eyes fell upon the words, that 
they were those which they had just written. 
The reiteration was prompted by the import- 
ance of God’s purpose to the Apostle’s argu- 
ment, and the great consolation it involved. 
The sense might be ‘ concerning this’ angel 
of Satan, but the reference probably is to the 
whole statement of v- 7, and in that case, 
Luther’s rendering “for this” is the right 
one, the drift being ‘ for its removal.’ Know- 
ing the divine purpose St. Paul must have 
felt the pain and humiliation of the stake 
very deeply before he prayed for deliverance. 
One is irresistibly reminded of Gethsemane. ' 
He prayed three times and no more, not | 
on account of any religious significance of’ 
the number nor even after his Master’s | 
example, but for the plain reason that after 
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g And he said unto me, My grace 
is sufficient for thee: for my strength 
is made perfect in weakness. Most 


gladly therefore will I rather glory in 


the third petition he received his answer. 
The word for “ besought” (sapexdAeoa) is 
never used in scripture for prayer to God, 
and Socinians have picked out of it an 
argument against Christ’s divinity, as signify- 
ing not invocatio but advocatio, as if one who 
is ‘advocatus’ may not be ‘invocatus’ also. 
Even St. John applies a derivative of the 
same word, Paraclete, advocatus, to the 
Saviour, 1 Jno. it. 1, “ Ifany man sin, we have 
an advocate with the Father.” [apaxa\eivy was 
precisely the right word here, for Paul, now 
the sufferer, calls to his side or aid Christ, once 
the sufferer, that He may remove that distress- 
ing affliction, which the servant thought, in 
hts human view, an impediment to his 
Master’s cause. 

On the stake for the flesh, see note at end 
of chapter. 


9. The Lord’s reply. “He has said to 
me.” The perfect tense denotes that what the 
Lord said was a standing answer valid for the 
Apostle’s whole life. It has the solemnity of 
the formula so often used by the Prophets :— 
‘Thus saith the Lord,’ or ‘The Lord hath 
said,, and approaches the force of ‘It is 
written.” The context is entirely against the 
notion that this wnswer was a ‘ testimonium 
Sancti Spiritus internum.’ It was a special 
communication belonging to the same class 
with the revelations of which he has been 
speaking and a part of one of them. “ Suf- 
ficient for thee is my grace.” The prayer 
was not granted any more than the Saviour’s 
in the garden but a surpassing compensation 
was made. The close relation in which the 
words place the Apostle and the Saviour was 
itself unspeakable comfort. Christ’s gracious 
favour exercised in bestowing gifts upon men 
according to their need sufficed for main- 
taining His servant’s energy for his work and 
the great law upon which such sufficiency 
is based is: “my power is perfected in 
weakness.” The logical conclusion (ovv) is 
a delightful revolution in his feelings and views 
about weaknesses. “ Most gladly therefore 
will I rather” (than desire the removal of 
them, v. 8) “boast in my weaknesses.” The 

sition of “ rather ” in the original shews that 
it cannot mean ‘ rather than in anything else’ 
or ‘rather than in revelations’ and the idea 
above given is strictly in accordance with the 
context. The boasting, of course, implies a 
real inward joy like that of Acts iv. 41, but 
still must be taken in the full sense in which 
itis one of the key-notes to the whole passage, 
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my infirmities, that the power of 
Christ may rest upon me. 

10 Therefore I take pleasure in 
infirmities, in reproaches, in necessi- 


as uttered glorying. The object of it is that 
he may obtain the promise of grace and power 
implied in Christ’s answer :—“ in order that 
there may tabernaole upon me the power 
of Christ.” The figure has not the same 
purport as in Ps. xxvi. 5, “in the secret place 
of His tabernacle shall He hide me,” where 
it signifies outward protection more than in- 
ward strength. Nor is the idea that of Christ’s 
power descending to over-canopy him as 
with the awning of atent. But the Apostle 
is the person upon whom the power comes 
and itself makes tabernacle. In-dwelling is 
not expressed in the words, but follows from 
on-dwelling, by reason of the nature of the 
case. The Holy Spirit, the agent of Christ’s 
power, subsisting and operating within, is 
often represented as being over or coming 
upon the subjects zn whom it works. “The 
Holy Spirit shall come upor thee and the 
power of the most High shall over-shadow 
thee” (Luke i. 35). The Spirit descended 
upon our Lord at His Baptism (Luke iii. 22) 
and ‘abode upon Him’ (Jno. 1 32), and im- 
mediately afterwards we hear that he was 
full of the Holy Spirit” (Luke iv. 1). The 
two ideas are brought together in Acts i. 8. 
“Ye shall recetve power, when the Holy 
Spirit has come upon you;” and again, ii. 3, 4, 
“it settled upon them and they were all filled 
qwith the Holy Ghost.” The very term for 
‘to tabernacle’ in the original, occurs in 
profane Greek with precisely the same con- 
struction (émi with acc.) to denote soldiers 
taking up quarters #2 houses, exactly as we 
speak of being quartered or billeted upon houses, 
Polyb. Hist. 1V. xviii. 8; cf. 1V. xlii. 1. There 
is probably an allusion to the Tabernacle and 
the Shechinah. In Exodus xl 34, 35, the 
luminous cloud abode upon the tent of the 
congregation and the glory of the Lord filled 
the tabernacle, which closely foreshadows the 
settling of the Pentecostal fre upon the 
disciples and their being filled with the Holy 
Ghost. The on-dwelling and in-dwelling of 
the Shechinah is confessedly the type of 
God's presence amongst and in his people in 
the higher sense of the New Dispensation 
and the representation of the Church as a 
whole and of its members individually as 
Temples of God occurs several times in the 
two Epistles to the Corinthians. 


10. A final inference from the relation of 
his weakness to Christ’s strength and going 
beyond that of the last verse, by passing from 
a feeling of elation in weaknesses to a calm 


Vv. 11—13.] 


ties, in persecutions, in distresses for 
Christ’s sake: for when I am weak, 
then am I strong. 

11 I am become a fool in glory- 
ing; ye have compelled me: for I 
ought to have been commended of 
you: for in nothing am I behind the 
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very chiefest apostles, though I be 
nothing. 

12 Truly the signs of an apostle 
were wrought among you in all pa- 
tience, in signs, and wonders, and 
mighty deeds. 

13 For what is it wherein ye were 


approval of them by the mind and judgment 
(ev8uxa. v. 8), and by specifying various 
extreme forms of them with a sense of 
triumph that, in all, the strength of grace 
conquers the feebleness of the flesh. He 
then worthily winds up his boasting by a 
noble Christian paradox, which identifies the 
times of his weakness precisely with those of 
his strength. 


11. On a retrospect, however, he finds that 
he has actually shewn himself in that cha- 
racter, which he would have no one ascribe to 
him (xi. 16), but in which nevertheless his 
readers must accept him. The extenuating 
circumstance, exculpating him and inculpating 
them, is compulsion. He has not been a free 
agent. “It was ye that compelled me.” 
The reason of the necessity laid upon him 
is:—“ J,” not others, “ought to have been 
commended by you.” They not only failed in 
their obligation to make his boasting needless 
by their own commendation of him but they 
set his opponents above him and commended 
them. The emphasis upon J cannot well 
express according to the context any other 
antithesis except that between the Apostle 
and his adversaries as objects of commendation. 
The ground of their obligation to commend 
him :—“ For in nothing did I fall short of 
the superlative Apostles, nothing though 
Iam.” The difference between this statement 
and that of xi. 5, is that there he assefted a 
general and standing non-inferiority, whereas 
he here asserts a non-inferiority proved in his 
actual ministry among them (aor.). Hence 
the clause is a transition-link to the appeal to 
facts (12 ff.) with which they were acquainted. 
In himself he was nothing, only by the grace 
of Christ had he been, what he had been in 
Corinth (1 Cor. xv. 9, 10). 


12. Proof of his equality. “The signs 
indeed of an Apostle were fully wrought 
among you inall patient endurance by signs 
and wonders and powers.” In signs (A. V.) 
is based on a very doubtful reading. The 
original is ‘of the Apostle,’ the article mark- 
ing that an individual is taken as the re- 

resentative of his class (xi. 4). The “indeed” 
implies something antithetical, which however 
the reader has to supply for himself. The 
proofs “indeed” of Apostleship were fur- 
nished, but their right effect did not follow. 


The full force of the expressed and the sup- 
pressed ideas might perhaps be rendered by 
‘at any rate’ or ‘at least.’ ‘The signs of an 
Apostle ’ are miracles as credentials of genuine 
Apostleship. St. Paul was placed on a level 
with the original Twelve by possession of the 
superhuman powers with which Christ had 
formally endowed them all (Luke ix. 1, 2). 
The miracle was a true and essential sign of 
an Apostle, and the fact that his adversaries 
had no power of miracles was probably the 
point of inferiority which galled them most and 
it was impossible to leave it unmentioned. If 
they wrought miracles, it could only have been 
by Satanic help, but if they had put forward 
any pretensions to supernatural agency, there 
would probably have been some allusion to it. 
The passive form ‘‘ were wrought ” was used 
purposely to exclude all idea of the Apostle 
having wrought them by his own power, 
Acts ili, 12,16; Rom. xv. 18. The original 
(xaretpyao6n) is a strong term meaning more 
than merely were ‘ realised ’ and, if not so much 
as ‘ perticere rem arduam factuque difficilem,’ 
yet expressing the complete and unmistakable 
pertormance of miracles in the sense in which 
St. John calls them ee by a cognate 
term “works.” ‘The frame of mind in which 
his miracles had been wrought was “all 
patient endurance.” It can easily be imagined 
how often he may have been tempted in his dif- 
ficulties at Corinth to resort to the miracle in 
order to confirm the doctrine of Christ crucified 
(1 Cor. 1. 23) by a sign following (Mark xvi. 
20), or to inflict a well-merited punishment 
(Acts xiii. 11), or to establish his Apostolic 
claims, or attest his strength when taunted 
with weakness. Accordingly he had wrought 
miracles many and various, as the accumu- 
lated designations of them here intimate, but 
he had exercised a long-suffering endurance 
which did not fail him in any circumstances, 
(aon) having been patient under opposition 
and calumny and in tolerating error and weak- 


ness. He had been forbearing in his recourse 


to miracles and had left, as much as possible, 
his Gospel and himself to the best of all human 
attestations, the inward approval of conscience. 
See iv. 2, and v.11. For the combination of 
the three terms signs, wonders, and powers 
compare Acts ii. 22; 2 Thess. ii.g; Heb. i. 4. 

13. Newly-founded Churches naturally re- 
garded miracles as a glory and a blessing, 
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inferior to other churches, except :t 
be that I myself was not burdensome 
to you? forgive me this wrong. 

14 Behold, the third time I am 
ready to come to you; and | will 


and the reasoning of ‘this verse is: You had 
this distinction and benefit, ‘ for (ydp) there is 
nothing in which you were made to fall 
short beyond the rest of the Churches.’ But 
instead of saying categorically ‘there is 
nothing in which,’ he says with animation 
‘what is there in which?” He does not imply 
either ironically or really that the churches 
tounded by him were at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with those founded by others. But he 
had treated the Corinthians with even greater 
favour than the rest of his own churches (see 
xi. 8), as a single exception, which he specifies 
with sarcastic reproach, proves. He reverts 
to his gratuitous preaching of the Gospel, upon 
which he had already dwelt in xi. 7-12, be- 
cause he has not yet said his last word about 
it. He has still a slander to repel and a 
claim to make for his colleagues (vv. 17, 18), 
whom he was on the point of sending to them 
asecond time. The subject led him on in 
the last chapter to the contrast between him- 
self and his adversaries, and it now leads him 
on to the likeness between himself and his 
companions. The words “I myself” perhaps 
distinguish his person from his office, in 
which case the drift would be: ‘I who did 
the work and exhibited the signs of an 
Apostle, and therefore had aright to main- 
tenance, did not personally become a burden 
to you;’ or himself from his adversaries, in 
which case the force is: ‘I who had most 
right to support, was the very person who 
did not do what others with no claim did.’ 
His prayer to be pardoned for this as an 
injury is a cutting version of what he said 
without irony in xi. 8. 


14. The pardon is to be prospective as well 
as retrospective, because he purposes on his 
forthcoming visit to use the same aostinence 
as he had done on his two previous visits. 
It was well to state this beforehand, because 
after the establishment of reconciliation he 
might be pressed with offers of alimony, 
which however it would have damaged his 
cause to accept, and this announcement 
would make it easier to decline. The first 
words of the verse might, as far as language 
goes, express only a third readiness to come, 
although it would be rather illogical to re- 
present a readiness to come as a third term 
to one actual coming and a second readiness 
to come. But the context is decisive in 
favour of two antetedent actual visits, because 
it would be absurd to allude to a disinterest- 
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[v. 1r4—15. 


not be burdensome to you: for I seek 
not your’s, but you: for the children 
ought not to lay up for the parents, 
but the parents for the children. 

15 And I will very gladly spend 


edness which he only would have observed 
bad be come when he was ready to do so a 
second time, as a reason why he should 
maintain his consistency upon this point. 
The reason why the words “a third time” 
are not placed in juxtaposition with ‘to 
come,’ is that they stand first for the sake of 
emphasis. In order to strip his resolve to 
persist in taking nothing of all appearance of 
unkindness, he assigns as his motive the 
very opposite of that suggested in xi. «1. 
“For I do not seek what is your’s, but you.” 
The motto of the whole Epistle might have 
been “my son, give me thine heart.” He 
bases this motive affectionately and almost 
playfully upon the duty which parents owe 
to children: “For there is no obligation 
upon children to store up treasure for parents, 
but upon parents for children.” The links 
of connection are subtle and beautiful. By 
taking their unrighteous mammon he might 
lose them, but if by desiring them he should 
win them, he would win them not for him- 
self, but for Christ, and they would receive 
from Christ through his hands the true 
riches. He would thus fulfil his paternal ob- 
ligation to lay up treasures for them (vi. 19). 


15. But he is ready to go far beyond the 
requirements of this natural law. “But I 
will most gladly spend and be spent to the 
uttermost for your souls.” He will not 
only lay up riches for them, but will give 
as purchase-money in order to gain and 
save their souls, all that he has, will 
spare no labour, self-denial, suffering ; nay, 
will be lavish of himself to the complete 
wearing out of his earthen-vessel, that they 
may receive of the treasure which it contains. 
Cf. Rom. ix. 3; 1 Cor. ix. 23-27; Phil. i. 
17. He cannot forbear appending to this 
avowal of ever-increasing and superabound- 
ing love, a reproachful reminder of the nig- 
gard and, until recently, ever-diminishing 
requital of it by his readers. ‘“ Though, for 
loving you the more superabundantly, I am 
the less loved.” 

N.B. The reading of the original is not the 
usual Greek for ‘though,’ but means simply 
‘if, which rendering some approve, making 
the drift of the verse to be: ‘if the requital 
of love is in inverse ratio to the love, I 
will try to rectify the disproportion by 
boundless self-devotion;’ heaping coals of 
fire on their head. But this would scarcely 
harmonise with the “most gladly,” and a 
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'Gr. your and be spent for 'you; though the gain of you? walked we not in the 


more abundantly I love you, the less 
I be loved. 

16 But be it so, I did not burden 
you: nevertheless, being crafty, I 
caught Shs with guile. 

17 Did I make a gain of you by 
any of them whom I sent unto you 

18 I desired Titus, and with him 
I sent a brother. Did Titus make a 


same spirit? walked we not in the 
same steps ? 

Ig Again, think ye that we excuse 
ourselves unto you! we speak before 
God in Christ : but we do all things, 
dearly beloved, for your edifying. 

20 For I fear, lest, when I come, 
I shall not find you such as I would, 
and that I shall be found unto you such 


view better entitled to consideration, is 
that the Apostle is assigning. in affectionate 
irony, the reason of his self-devotion, in 
which case the perfectly admissible rendering 
‘since,’ must be adopted (Herod. vii. 46). 
But ef admits ‘also of being idiomatically 
translated by ‘though,’ according to a use 
of it called by some mmarians ‘con- 
cessive. ‘If’ is used similarly in our own 
language: ‘If you are learned, do not be 
arrogant.’ If dyara, not dyarav, were the 
true reading and the clause were taken in- 
terrogatively it would yield a good and simple 
sense. ‘If I love you more snperabundantly, 
am I the less loved?’ Is that reasonable ? 


16. He had been charged with declining 
support himself for the dishonest purpose 
of obtaining it more largely through his 
agents, and the imputation was connected with 
his endeavours to expedite the collection 
through Titus and others. For the sake of 
argument he allows the charge in order to 
see how it tallies with facts. ‘ But be it so; 
I did not become a burden to you; yet 
(per contra), being a crafty villain, I 
caught you by guile.” The original for 
‘“‘crafty villain” means strictly one who 
chooses with shrewd discernment the aptest 
means for attaining unprincipled ends (Arist. 
Eth. Nic. VI. xi. 9). For the rendering 
“caught ” see xi. 20. 


17. How stand the facts? “Any one 
ef those I despatched to you-—did I, 
through him, over-reach you?” The 
original asks feelingly a question which 
demands a negative answer, its real force 
being :—‘ do not say that I did.’ 


18. Appeal to examples. The mission of 
Titus is not that alluded to in vill. 17, upon 
which he had not yet been actually des- 
patched, but that on which he had “ pre- 
viously initiated” (viii. 6) the making up of 
the collection. Who the “brother” was, is 
not certain, but he was probably the person 
so strongly recommended under the same 
designation in viii. 22, and now on the point 
of accompanying Titus again in the same 
capacity. “ Was it not by the same spirit 


that we walked?” expresses the inward 
law which regulated their conduct, and which 
was the guidance of the Holy Spirit, exclud- 
ing every covetous and interested motive. 
‘“‘ Was it not in the same footsteps?” passes 
from the directing principle in the heart to 
the outward walk, of which those who 
witnessed it could very well judge. The 
Apostle speaks quite confidently of the 
incontrovertibleness of these proofs, and 
it would appear therefore that Titus had 
taken no part of the collection into his 
own keeping, much less conveyed anything 
to St. Paul. He probably prevailed upon 
the Corinthians to comply with the counsel 
given them in 1 Cor. xvi. 2, and perhaps to 
establish a general fund. 


19. The apology and boasting, now com- 
pee have to be guarded from a misappre- 

ension. It was easy for his readers to glide 
into the tribunal and imagine that theirs was 
the judgment-seat from which sentence had 
to be delivered. “Yeoare this long time 
(aaAa with many MSS. not wadcv) thinking 
that it is to you we are making our 
defence.” Not so. “It is before God, in 
Christ, that we speak.” It would have 
been impossible, under any circumstances, 
for an Apostle to place himself before a 
human bar (1 Cor. ii. 15; iv. 3) for judg- 
ment, but it was peculiarly necessary to 
repudiate the jurisdiction of that section of his 
readers which he is now addressing, because 
they had shewn a bias in favour of his accusers. 
He takes the sting out of his repudiation, 
however, by his closing words:—“ but the 
whole, beloved, (is) for your edification.” 
So far as his authority in Corinth was under- 
mined, so far were they tottering and it was 
necessary to reconsolidate 4is position in order 
that theirs might be restored and secured. 


20. He has reason to labour for their edi- 
fication, for he entertains the twofold fear 
that he may find them, when he comes, not 
such as he wishes, and may himself therefore 
“be found for them not such as they wish.” 
His fear about them again takes a double 
direction, one towards the Judaizers on the 
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as ye would not: lest there be debates, 
envyings, wraths, strifes, backbitings, 
whisperings, swellings, tumults : 

21 And lest, when I come again, 
my God will humble me among you, 


right (v. 20), the other towards the heathen- 
izers on the left (v. 21). Both parties wished 
to see him as they thought they had seen him 
on his second visit, weak and without energy. 
Instead of that and instead of being a fellow- 
worker of their joy, he apprehends that he 
may have to wield a severe rod of discipline. 
The first class of dreaded evils are those 
party-divisions which he had to rebuke and 
threaten in the First Epistle (i. 10-13 ; ul. 3- 
5; iv. 21). The list is:—strifes, jealousy, 
outbursts of anger, intrigues, calumnies open 
and secret, inflated airs of superiority, and 
finally, the disastrous result of all these to 
the Church, “ disturbances” which destroy 
its established organization. It appears from 
this dark calendar that, although the chief 
developments since the First Epistle had 
been those of Judaism and of heathenism, 
and the main struggle was between these 
two great streams, against both of which St. 
Paul and his adherents had to contend, yet 
other currents of rivalry had not ceased 
to be active. Partizanship was in fact an 
habitual part of the mental and moral life of a 
society like that of Corinth. 


21. His fear with regard to those who 
lived in pagan immorality is: “lest again, 
when I come God shall humble me before 
you, and I shall have to mourn for many 
of those who were sinners before and 
did not repent over the uncleanness and 
fornication and licentiousness which they 
practised.’ It is plain that the “again” 
goes with the “humble ” and not with the 
“come,” because, if it belonged to the latter, 
it would have absolutely no meaning, and it 
would have been quite sufficient to say 
“when I come.’ As it is, it emphasises, by 
standing first, a second humiliation and im- 
plies that the Apostle had already suffered 
One, viz., on his second visit. It has already 
been seen (Introd. p. 378), that the first 
humiliation was caused by the moral evils 
which he had gone to check, but found 
it expedient or possible only to rebuke, not 
to punish. ‘The persons rebuked are the 
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[v. 21. 


and that I shall bewail many which 
have sinned already, and have not 
repented of the uncleanness and for- 
nication and lasciviousness which they 
have committed. 


same that he now mentions. They were 
in a state of sin before his second visit and 
did not come to repentance, when he was 
there, although threatened. To find them 
persisting and setting his word at nought 
(x. 10) would be humbling enough, but the 
scorn of the Judaizers for not applying sharp 
discipline, which was a part of his previous 
humiliation, he did not intend to incur 
again, but still he dreads a pain of another 
kind. He had, no doubt, learned from Titus, 
that “many” of the immoral persons were 
none the better for his warnings and over 
these he fears that he will have to mourn. 
This cannot mean a mourning of mere pity 
and sorrow, as if these men were carried 
away by the infirmities of nature. The 
original term properly denotes mourning 
for the dead, and here signifies grief for 
those who will suffer the chastisement which 
he declares (xiii. 2) that he will inflict. As 
they belonged to the same class with the 
notable offender of 1 Cor. v., it may be 
inferred that he contemplates passing the 
same sentence of excommunication upon 
them that he did upon him, and so would 
have to sorrow over them as severed and, for 
a while at least, dead members of the visible 
Church. This view is pointedly corroborated 
by the language of 1 Cor.v.3. “Ye are 
puffed up and did not rather mourn, that 
he who did this deed should be removed from 
the midst of you ;” and again, by 1 Cor. v. 7, 
“‘ purge out the old leaven,” with reference to 
the same subject. See also v.13. “The ob- 
scurity which has overhung this verse has 
arisen mainly from the fact of expositors not 
accepting the simple meaning ofan aorist, and 
therefore rendering, ‘who shall not have re- 
pented,’ i.e. ‘when I come again,’ instead of 
“who did not come to repentance,” i.e. when 
I was last at Corinth. It is thus obvious 
why he anticipates having to mourn only 
over many of those that did not repent, and not 
over all, for some had clearly repented since 
he was there (ch. vii.). There is a very per- 
ceptible ring ef forestalled grief in the three 
terrible words towards the close of the verse. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on verses 1, 7. 


1. Much, undoubtedly, admits of being said 
on behalf of the Received Reading, which is 
retained by Beng. Wettst. Tisch. Osiand. 
De Wette, Hofm. Klépper. Reiche’s elabo- 


rate defence of it (Com. Crit. tom. i. 390- 
345), though obviously incorrect in several 
points, may yet be consulted with advantage. 
But neither it nor Klépper’s strong protest 
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is sufficient to overthrow the external evidence 
in favour of xavyaoOa 8ei, od cvpdepov per, 
€\evoopa: 8€, which is as follows: For de 
B.D*.E.F.G. 17. 37. Vulg. Syrr. Goth. Arm. 
For cupdepov peév, Sin. B.F.G. 17. Pesch. 
Memph. Goth. Arm. For é€é instead of ydp 
after eAevoopat, Sin. B.F.G. 17. Vulg. Memph. 
Arm. Against such an array of authorities 
Meyer’s observation, that pév—8e is an obvious 
importation made to displace the difficult ydp 
and that cuudépoy for cupdeper falls with 
pev—de, will not stand. Meyer does not 
succeed in eliciting from his reading an inter- 
pretation either consistent with Greek usage 
or with the context. 


St. PAUL’S STAKE FOR THE FLESH. 


7. Of the passages adduced as bearing upon 
this subject, the most important and perhaps 
the only two in which the reference to it 
is unquestionable are:—2 Cor. xil. 7; and 
Gal. iv. 13, 14. The others are 1 Cor. ii. 3; 
2 Cor. 1, 8; x. 10; 1 Thess. ii. 18. On 
2 Cor. x. 10, see Introduction and the notes. 
The right reading and rendering of Gal. iv. 
13, 14 is:—“ But ye know that by reason of 
an infirmity of my flesh I preached the 
gospel to you on the former wisit ; and your 
temptation in my flesh ye did not utterly 
despise (set at nought) nor loathe.” The 
drift of the first of these clauses is that on 
the former of two visits, he had not purposed 
preaching in Galatia, but did so because he 
was detained there by his peculiar affliction. 
The drift of the second clause which is rather 
irregularly expressed, is that the Galatians 
did not scorn his infirmity nor regard it 
with abhorrence, although it constituted a 
temptation to them to repudiate the Gospel, 
when preached by one so afflicted. This 
passage and 2 Cor. xi. 7 taken together 
point to the following results. 

1. The affliction was bodily. The proof 
of this is not the expression “stake for the 
flesh,” which only describes figuratively a 
means for the mortification, whether con- 
ceived as impaling or crucifixion, of the 
carnal principle of pride which over-exalts 
aman. The decisive phrase is “in my 
flesh,” which shows that the seat of the 
affliction was the material substance of the 
body. This is confirmed by the language 
which follows, for the effect of shocking and 
revolting those who witnessed it, which is 
pointed to in the word ‘loathe,’ could only 
be produced by visible symptoms. “ Infir- 
mity of my flesh ” also suggests most naturally, 
although not necessarily, that the infirmity 
attached to the body. From its tendency to 
bring him into contempt the Apostle looked 


upon it as a grievous impediment to his 


ministry. The words “smite with the fist” 


(2 Cor. xii. 7) indicate the violence and the 
suddenness of its approaches and his deten- 
tion in Galatia, where he had not meant to 
stay, shews that he could not forecast its 
coming on and apparently also that its after- 
effects were of some duration. The current 
impression that it was attended by agonising 
pain is not positively justified by anything 
that is stated. It probably arose, in part, 
from a misunderstanding of “stake for 
the flesh,” in part from a notion that only 
bodily pain could mortify spiritual pride, 
whereas a liability to bodily Ausiliation 
would do this even more effectually: and, 
in part, from the expression “an angel of 
Satan to smite me with the fist,” taken in 
conjunction with the undoubtedly scriptural 
view that to inflict torture upon men is 
Satan’s congenial occupation. 

2. It was an adjunct of his visions and 
special revelations in two ways, inasmuch as 
it served a disciplinary purpose in connection 
with them, and because its particular visits 
were the immediately antecedent if not the 
conditional accompaniments of the visions 
and revelations themselves, This last rela- 
tion is not only indicated by the Apostle’s 
general statement but appears more distinctly 
from the fact that the answer “my grace is 
sufficient for thee” is exactly one of the 
special revelations in question, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that it was given in 
direct reply to the third prayer for deliver- 
ance, uttered at a moment when he was pain- 
fully sensible of the pressure of his bodily 
trial. It is to be borne in mind that he is 
speaking in 2 Cor.,xii. of visions and revela- 
tions experienced by him while in an ecstatic 
condition, #e., when the connection between 
the inner spiritual man and the body was 
either in complete abeyance or actually for 
a while severed, and this strongly commends 
the supposition that the abnormal state of 
body was a transition-stage to the ecstasy. 
The three petitions would, in this case, be 
made, when the Apostle, under some pain- 
fully humbling physical conditions, felt his 
conscious union with his material organism 
dissolving and the Lord’s answer to the third 
petition would be heard by him when one of 
the ecstatic states had set in. See Klépper's 
remarks on this point. The ecstasy, the 
visions and revelations, and the peculiar affec- 
tion of the body, would thus be coincident in 
time, possibly of the same duration, and, in a 
certain sense, the complements of each other. 

Considerable light is thrown upon the 
subject by the incidents of the conversion, of 
which the Apostle’s own account, given in 
Acts xxvi. 11-18 is important, because it 
proves incontestably that his very first vision 
and revelation of the Lord was accompanied 
by bodily effects of an altogether unusual and 
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overpowering kind. First the divine radiance 
shone round about him suddenly like light- 
ning (Acts xxil. 6 éfaiduns mepiacrpayar), 
and he fell to the ground stricken blind, at 
which moment it may be safely assumed that 
he lost all consciousness of earthly things. 
Whilst he lay, he had a vision of the glorified 
Saviour, for he said:—‘ Who art thou, 
Lord’” Then ensued an express revelation, 
of which St. Luke, in Acts ix. 4-6, gives 
only an imperfect report, because the Apostle 
himself says that the Lord declared to him, 
in or, to speak strictly, immediately after 
(etdes) “the heavenly vision,” that he had 
appeared to him in order to make him “a 
minister and a witness of the things which 
he saw.” ‘The vision and the revelation 
therefore must have been very extensive in 
their scope. When he “was raised” from 
the ground (Acts ix. 8), “though his eyes 
were open,” he could not see and those who 
were with him led him by the. hand into 
Damascus. ‘There he remained three days 
in abstinence from meat and drink and 
during that time he had a vision of Ananias 
(Acts 1x. 12). When he recovered his sight, 
there fell from his eyes as it were scales. 
After such a convulsion of his entire nature 
and long want of sustenance he was in a state 
of weakness and prostration (Acts ix. 19). 
The Lord also intimated to him in this his 
first vision and revelation that further like ex- 
periences were in store for him (Acts xxvi. 16 
dv re opOnoopat coc), and if it could be in- 
ferred with any certainty that they were 
attended by similar physical accompaniments, 
the stake for the flesh might be the liability 
to a recurrence or the actual récurrence of 
the bodily state just described, which however 
is not ‘probable. But, * any case, his con- 
version furnishes a most striking illustration 
of the manner in which he may have received 
his supernatural communications at the pre- 
cise time when he was under the actual 
application of the stake for the flesh. Its 
close conjunction with the visions and re- 
velations does not justify the conclusion that 
the suffering which it brought and the divine 
communications alternated with one another 
during the ecstasy, so that the ecstatic, like 
the waking life of the Apostle was a copy of 
the life of his Master in its contrary aspects 
of humiliation and suffering and of exaltation 
and glory (Klépper). If the stake for the 
flesh was felt during the ecstasy, he could not 
have said that he did not know whether he 
was in the body or out of the body, for a 
sense of: bodily suffering must imply the pre- 
sence of the body. Some good expositors 
fail to make it clear, whether they regard the 
Apostle’s ecstatic experiences as the reflex of 
his waking thougats and sensations, or as 
objective realities quite independent of his 


own mind and feelings. But there is not the 
shadow of a doubt that St. Paul himself 
thought what he heard and saw and suffered 
to be actual facts. Some valuable matter on 
ecstasy may be seen in Delitzsch’s Bibl 
Psych. ch. v. See pp. 417-433 E.T., closely 
bearing on St. Paul’s case. One clear result 
of the intimate union of the stake with the 
visions and revelations is that the occasions 
of his suffering from it cannot be regarded 
and spoken of as if they came on like the 
attacks of a malady. They coincided with 
the times at which he stood in need of special 
disclosures of the divine will and, as has been 


. already observed, the date “fourteen years 


ago” points to directions given him pre- 
viously to quitting Arabia for a new province 
of ministerial work. 

3. It is necessary to insist that, when St. 
Paul ascribes to the stake a twofold relation 
to the invisible world and sees in it a cone 
currence of divine and of Satanic agency, the 
latter controlled by the former, he is neither 
speaking fearatively nor merely stating his 
own personal impressions in accordance with 
popular views, but affirming what he ésew 
to be a truth, and his statement is amply 
supported by other representations in Scrip- 
ture. The words of Delitzsch are correct 
and applicable :—“ The power of wrath of 
this (the Satanic) kingdom over men onl 
reaches so far as God mits it; and this 
permission is measured by his Holy will and 
grace, which make all created powers, 
whether of wrath or of love, minister to 
himself.” 

This admixture of Satanic action makes 
the attempt precarious to identify the stake 
with any known malady or ailment, such as 
acute headache, earache, a complaint in the 
eyes, or epilepsy. The view which et 
claims consideration under this head, althoug 
there is an ancient and sustained tradition in 
favour of headache, is that it was epilepsy. 
Both Jews and pagans deemed epilepsy a 
supernatural visitation, and hence its name 
morbus divinus, or sacer. Another designation 
of it, morbus comitialis, rested upon the same 
idea, for if anyone was seized with it in the 
Roman Forum during an election it was sup- 
‘at to be the intervention of a god and 

usiness was suspended. The original for 
‘loathe,’ in Gal. iv. 14, means literally to “spit 
out ;” and it it curious that epilepsy was a 
called “ morbus qui sputatur,” beeause those 
present were “ accustomed to spit upon the epi- 
leptic or into their own bosoms, either to ex- 
press their abomination or to avert the evil omen 
for themselves.” Persons may become sub- 
ject to epilepsy at middle age by a great shock, 
physical or moral or both, such as St. Paul’s 
conversion was. Almost all medical writers 
on epilepsy mention a patient who before a 
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seizure imagined that he saw a figure approach 
and smite him a d/ow on the head, after which 
he lost consciousness. This has a resemblance 
to the expression ‘‘ smite with the fist,” which 
might well represent the suddenness of epi- 
leptic attacks. Those who happen to have 
seen a person seized with epilepsy while offi- 
ciating in divine service wil] comprehend the 
language of Gal. iv. 14 and how natural it 
would be for St. Paul to regard any bodily 
liability at all resembling it as a_ terrible 
hindrance to his ministry. After epileptic 
convulsions have ended there often ensues an 
insensibility and patients sometimes fall into 
a profound stupor or coma, which has been 
known to last as long as a week. This symp- 
tom would harmonise with the Apostle’s forced 
stay in Galatia. Still it is doubtful whether 
any of these points are more than superficial 
agreements. An epileptic remembers nothing 
of what passed during the fit, whereas St. 
Paul had the most vivid recollection of every- 
thing. Epilepsy, frequently suffered, generally 
impairs the intellect, and the cases of Julius 
Czsar, Mahomet and Buonaparte, who are 
quoted as instances of high intellectual 
power remaining in spite of epilepsy, are not 
deemed by medical authorities to be of much 
value. 

An attempt has been made to find an 
analogy of nature for the Apostle’s cross from 
a different point of view, viz., by taking his 
visions and revelations for the starting point. 
A large number of instances are upon record 
of religious visionaries, as they are called, and 
ecstatical persons, who have seemed to them- 
selves to be translated into the invisible world 
and to have seen and heard its inhabitants and 
transactions as sensibly as they could have 
seen and heard anything with their bodily 
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organs. They have for the most pait a strong 
conviction that they are under the immediate 
guidance and influence of spiritual beings 
during the disclosures made to them. The 
body is in many cases in a state resembling 
that of catalepsy, in which the will exercises 
no power over it; the expression of the eyes, 
though open, is extinguished; the limbs are 
like those of an automatcn, and remain un- 
affected by the law of gravitation in any at- 
titude in which they may be placed; and the 
face is like that of a dead person. Delitzsch, 
speaking with reference to St. Paul, says: 
“What is experienced in such ecstasies is a 
prelude of that separation of the soul from 
the body which results in death, during which 
separation the body is usually found in a 
cataleptic condition.” / 

It may be questioned whether such inquiries 
and speculations as these, although interesting, 
can lead to any solid results, on account of 
the perfectly exceptional character of the 
Apostle’s case. There is reason to think that 
no malady or bodily disorder brought about 
by demoniacal agency is ever identical with 
ordinary disease. If similarities are trace- 
able, they are rather symptomatic than 
essential affinities. There are not sufficient 
data for determining what peculiar ingredient 
characteristic of Satanic malignity there was 
in the Apostle’s affliction, but it would seem 
to have been something calculated to over- 
whelm him with ignominy rather than to excru- 
ciate him with pain. Itis consolatory to know 
that, however hard it was to bear, the grace 
of Christ enabled him ultimately to rejoice 
and glory in it as ameans whereby the power 
of the Lord more fully tabernacled upon him 
and invested him with the true strength for 
doing his Master’s work. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


1 He threatencth severity, and the power of his 
apostleship against obstinate sinners. § And 
advising them to a trial of their faith, 7 and 
to a reformation of thar sins before his 
coming, 11 he concludeth his espistle with a 
general exhortation and a prayer. 


HIS iss the third time I am 

coming to you. In the mouth 

of two or three witnesses shall every 
word be established. 

2 I told you before, and foretell 

you, as if I were present, the second 


Cuap. XIII. 1. He may be found by 
them not such as they wish, on account of 
the strict measures which he means to adopt, 
should his fears about them be realised. He 
indicates the firmness of his purpose by a 
sententious omission of connecting particles. 
“ This is the third time I am coming to you.” 
The stress lies upon the numeral, and the 
drift is that, having already twice experienced 
leniency, when he was personally present 


among them, they must now be prepared for 
sterner procedure. Both the literal purport 
of the words and the argument they involve 
imply a second visit actually made, because 
only forbearance already exercised in fact 
on two previous occasions, could shew the 
reasonableness of trenchant discipline on a 
third. As the first visit lasted a year and a 
half, there was, no doubt, abundant occasion 
for admonishing offenders of all kinds with 
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time ; and being absent now I write 
to them which heretofore have sinned, 
and to all other, that, if I come 
again, I will not spare: 

3 Since ye seek a proof of Christ 


long-suffering and kindness (vi. 6). He 
will proceed according to law against ob- 
durate offenders, whether those described in 
xii. 20 or in xii. 21. “At the mouth,” or 
“upon the statement of two and” (if need be) 
“of three witnesses every word shall be esta- 
blished.” Trials there shall be, but strictl 
legal. Cognizance shall be taken of eac 
case, but without heat or partisanship, and 
there shall be no condemnation without 
proof. Such precautions, in a strife-torn 
community, where false accusations were 
sure to abound, were most necessary. For 
the law of witnesses which passed, in a 
certain sense, from Jewish into Christian 
practice, see Deut. xix. 5, Matt. xviii. 
16-18, John vill. 17. 


2. That they may be fully advertised, he 
reminds them pointedly of one warning 
already given, which, as he means to act 
upon it, is still valid (perf. tense), and gives 
another in such a way as to intimate that it 
has the same weight as if he had administered 
it in person, by word of mouth, and as ex- 
pressly as he did its predecessor. It is not 
merely the strong phrase of a letter written 
at a distance (x. 10) which will have to be 
modified in application when facts are con- 
fronted. “I have said beforehand and do 
say beforehand, as (I did) when present 
the second time, so also when absent 
now, to those who were in sin before and 
to all the rest, that, if I come again, I will 
not spare.” The words “if I come again” 
leave no more doubt about his coming than 
the expression “if Timothy come” in 1 Cor. 
xvi. to represents Timothy’s coming as 
doubtful. ‘The original particle admits of 
being rendered in both cases by ‘ when,’ as it 
does in other instances, The phrase “all the 
rest” seems at first sight, by its connexion 
with “those who were in (a state of) sin 
before” to denote men who had been in- 
volved in the same kind of sin, viz. immorality, 
yet who, inasmuch as they were not already 
notorious at the time of his second visit, had 
not been specifically warned, but are on that 
account warned now. If so, they would be 
such as had been led away by the example 
of the libertines, and would constitute their 
following. They may however be the pro- 
pagators of strife (xii. 20); which would 
harmonise rather better with the next 
verse, where the Judaizers are referred 
to, though not exclusively. It is certain 
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speaking in me, which to you-ward 
is not weak, but is mighty in you. 

4 For though he was crucified 
through weakness, yet he liveth by 
the power of God. For we also are 


that “all the rest” of the church cannot be 
meant. 

N. B. ‘I write’ (A. V.) should not be in 
the text. 


3. The reason of his meditated severity is 
that they demanded an attesting proof in 
energetic action of that Christ who spoke in 
him. Since they demanded it, they should 
have it. ‘‘Since ye seek atest of the Christ 
that speaks inme.” The words “in me” 
are obviously emphatic, and shew that the 
Christ who spoke in dim is contrasted with 
the Christ which spoke in the Judaizers. In 
accordance with their entire system, they 
ascribed the weakness shewn on his second 
visit to the Christ whom he preached and 
who, being not a legal, but a spiritual Christ, 
they said was powerless to enforce obedience 
to law. Thus they challenged his Christ to 
a proof of his power. The libertines by their 
defiance did the same thing, for if they did 
not take up the taunt of the Judaizers, they 
clearly counted upon the same weakness for 
escaping punishment altogether (1 Cor. v. 
2,6). In reply he adds with reference to his 
Christ: ‘who towards you is not weak, but 
is powerful in you.” The emphasis upon 
“towards you” is again the key to the 
thonght. In Himself, in the days of His 
flesh and humiliation, Christ was weak, but 
towards those who profess His name and yet 
call upon Him for a proof of His power, He 
is, in his exaltation, not weak. On the 
contrary He is present and mighty amongst 
them, and although from long-suffering He 
may not put forth His strength, yet He 
can at any moment make it felt. 


4. Shews that the ground upon which 
they scornfully based the inference of Christ’s 
weakness does not prove it, but justifies the 
opposite conclusion. An essential and dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of St. Paul’s Christ 
was that He was The Crucified. This was a 
snare to the Jews (1 Cor. i. 23) and for the 

udaizers the Crucifixion had no vital signi- 

cance. Christ was to them not the cruci- 
fied but the strict observer of the Law, who 
exacted a like observance from his followers. 
St. Paul’s Christ, they said, shewed truly 
all the weakness of one crucified and lacked 
the strength to enforce this observance. Again, 
a crucified Saviour was to the Greeks fool- 
ishness (1 Cor. i. 23) and even a converted 
Greek, so far faithless to his Christian 
profession as to live in pagan immorality, 
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1 Or, wk weak 'in him, out we shall live with selves, how that Jesus Christ is in 


him by the power of God toward 
you. 

5 Examine yourselves, whether ye 
be in the faith; prove your own 
selves. Know ye not your own 


might think, if he did not say, that he had no 


need to dread the power of one who could 
not save himself from a malefactor’s death 
(Luke xxiii. .35). To both the answer is 
complete: “for even if he was crucified out 
of weakness,” once for all, ‘“‘yet,” on the 
other hand, “he liveth” continually “out 
of the power of God.” A reading much 
better supported by external evidence than 
that of the Received Text, omits the con- 
junction ‘if,’ but yields a drift not essentially 
different :—‘ For crucified he was out of 
weakness, it is true, yet, per contra, he lives out 
of the power of God.’ The weakness which 
culminated in a death suffered once for all 
(aor.), not only thereby ceased for ever, but 
was succeeded by a life coming from the 
power of God. In truth the death was only 
a passage to the life (Heb. ii. 9), and to a 
power which has no limit of degree, or space, 
or time. That this combination of weakness 
and power in Christ is no contradiction but 
a true representation, is proved by a similar 
union of the two states in the Apostle, who 
is the copy of his Master and conformed to 
His image in this, as in other respects (iv. 10; 
xil. 10). “ For we also are weak in Him, but 
ae shall live with Him out of the power of 
God toward you.” As he is in Christ, 
Christ’s weakness is reproduced in him, 
and there were times when he must patiently 
abstain from strong measures. But on the 
other hand, Christ’s might also took effect 
in him, and a time was at hand, when he 
would put it forth. The passage rather 
favours the idea (Introd. p. 378) of his having 
been depressed by péysical suffering when 
he was in Corinth the second time. But 
he probably includes patience and long- 
suffering as an ingredient both in Christ’s 
weakness and his own (Phil. iii. 6-8 and 
2 Cor. vi. 6). Compare the wide sense of 
“weakness” in ch. xi. This is the only 
place in Scripture where weakness is as- 
cribed to the Saviour. The stress upon 
“toward you” at the end of the verse points 
the sense of the words :—“ we shall live with 
Him out of the power of God,” which, had 
they stood alone, would have been thought 
to refer to eternal life after death. 


5. The conduct which he threatens was 
in fact a tempting of Christ through un- 
belief. He therefore turns round with a 
sharply appropriate retort: “Try yourselves 


you, except ye be reprobates ? 

6 But I trust that ye shall know 
that we are not reprobates. 

7 Now I pray to God that ye do 


no evil; not that we should appear 


whether ye are in the faith; prove yourselves,” 
not Christ and his organ should they bring 
to the test as to whether they are strong, but 
themselves, as to whether they are in the 
faith. If they are, Christ is in them, living 
and powerful, and they have in themselves 
already the proof they demand. The word 
for “prove” is stronger than “try,” and 
means that the spurious is to be sifted 
by self-examination from the genuine within 
them, the.dross from the gold. “Or do 
ye not well know yourselves, that Jesus 
Christ is in you?” You must know this 
“unless perchance ye are (unapproved ) repro- 
bate.” They ought to see that self-testing 
is the right mode of obtaining the proof 
which they seek of Christ’s power, “or” 
ie. ‘otherwise, he must conclude that it is 
no part ,of their sure self-knowledge that 
Christ is in them. Yet it cannot but bea 
part of their self knowledge, unless perhaps 
they cannot stand the probation of self- 
examination and are not in that faith by 
which Christ is grasped and retained. 

6. “ But” whatever they may find about 
themselves, he hopes they will discover when * 
he is brought to test that he is not un- 
approved, but that Christ is in him indeed 
with power to chastise. As hope !s not quite 
in harmony with the painful prospect of pun- 
ishing, some think that he wishes them to 
learn his approvedness by acting upon his 
present warnings, which would be a spon- 
taneous recognition of Christ’s power in him. 
But the original for “ hope” often has a sense 
little differing from ‘ expect’ and, in any case, 
the thing hoped for is not merely the inflicting 
of punishment but the effects, the vindication 
of his Master’s power and his own, and thecon- 
sequent acknowledgment of it by his readers. 

7. His hope is one thing, but his prayer 
is that the right issue may be obtained by a 
better course. “ But we pray to God that you 
do no evil, not in order that we may be shewn 
to be approved, but,” on the contrary, “that 
you may do what is good, but we may be 
as it were unapproved.” The deprecated 
‘evil’ cannot be the offences already com- 
mitted, and the original cannot mean the 
discontinuance of evil. The sense is that ye 
may not produce (moijoa, aor.) evil or mis- 
chief, by making punishment inevitable. Penal 
discipline in a Church, however indispensable, 
is an evil, and there could have been no more 
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approved, but that ye should do that 
which is honest, though we be as 
reprobates. 

8 For we can do nothing against 
the truth, but for the truth. 

g For we are glad, when we are 
weak, and ye are strong: and this 
also we wish, even your perfection. 

10 Therefore I write these things 


marked illustration of this than the trouble 
which had followed the sentence upon the 
immoral offender. It isno objection what- 
ever to this view that “what is good ” in the 
antithetical sentence, means what is morally 
good, because to reform and so save the 
Church from such rents as sentences of ex- 
communication is what is morally good. The 
object of his prayer is mot that he may be 
seen to be approved, although he really 
would be approved in a very acceptable 
way by their submissive compliance with his 
counsels. The approvedness itself is the 
same as it is throughout the passage, and 
only differs here with regard to the mode 
of establishing it. Should they spare him 
the necessity of bringing them to order by 
severity, he would, in another way, remain 
“asit were unapproved.” He would not 
achieve a triumph of power over the con- 
tumacious, but he can forego that poor advan- 
tage because the approvedness of being 
voluntarily obeyed is of a higher order and 
involves all that he desires. 


8. The reason why, if his praver should be 
fulfilled, he would be as it were unapproved 
is:—“‘ We have not any power against the 
truth, but for the truth.” Shculd those who 
had fallen away from the true Gospel (xi. 3) 
return, should those who had violated the 
obligations of love (xii. 20) and purity (xii. 21) 
repent, the cause of truth, doctrinal and 
practical, would be thus far re-established, 
and his power of chastising would be nullified, 
because it is, in its very nature, capable of 
being applied only for and never against the 
truth. 


®. This inability to act against the truth 
is corroborated by the positive joy which he 
feels when the weakness, which the inability im- 
plies, exists on his part and the power, which it 
equally implies, exists on their part. The 
power is that of Christ in them (v. 5) re- 
confirming them in their faith in the true 
Gospel and also enabling them to wa/k in 
the truth. This, prevailing in them, disarms 
the Apostle and he is delighted to be dis- 
armed. ‘ This,” that you should be power- 
ful and we weak, “is what we even pray 
for, your amendment.” Power after weak- 
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being absent, lest being present I 
should use sharpness, accordmg to 
the power which the Lord hath 
given me to edification, and not to 
destruction. 

11 Finally, brethren, farewell. Be 
perfect, be ofgood comfort, be of one 
mind, live in peace; and the God of 
love and peace shall be with you. 


ness is amendment, restoration or repara~- 
tion. The original is used for mending torn 
nets, setting dislocated limbs, re-organizing a 
faction-rent State. How ardently he desires 
this restitution of order appears from his even 
praying for it, which is more than rejoicing 
in it and means also that tt could only be 
brought about by God’s help. 


10. “On account of this,” i.e. your amend- 
ment, “I write these things when absent, in 
order that, when present, I may not have 
to deal sharply (abruptly).” Drawing to 
a close of his letter he “‘ gives these things,” 
1.e. the menacing section of it, commencing at 
xii, 20, aS gracious an aspect as possible, con- 
sistently with abating nothing from its strict- 
ness. He would not write to them severely 
from a distance (x. 10) except for the pur- 
pose of avoiding severity of action when pre- 
sent. With all his resolve to punish, with all 
the authority which the Lord gave him to 
punish, he will do anything rather than 
punish. This he expresses by repeating what 
he said in x. 8, that the true end for which 
his authonty was given him was to build up 
and not to pull down. However nec 
or beneficial chastisement may be, it is still ‘a 
pulling down,’ because it is, in the form here 
contemplated by him, plucking out stones, 
for a season at least, from the temple of the 
Lord. It is that evil which he prays they 
may not bring about (v. 7). 


11. The conclusion of the letter, proper] 
so called, contains a final admonition (v. 1 a 
a parting salutation (v. 12), and the Benedic- 
tion. “As to the rest, brethren, rejoice, 
amend, exhort, be of the same mind, be at 
peace, and the God of love and peace shall be 
with you.” “As to the rest,” means that 
he has no more to say than what follows. 
‘““ Brethren ” seems to turn aside a little from 
those to whom he has first spoken so decisively 
and again to address the better-disposed for 
whom the first great section (1.-vil.) of the 
letter was meant. But it is more like tbe 
breadth of his character that it should com- 

rise the entire church. It is significant, 

owever, of the circumstances which pro- 
duced this Epistle, that the title “ brethren,” 
so frequently used elsewhere and found not 


v. 12—14.] 


12 Greet one another with an 
holy kiss. 

13 All the saints salute you. 

14 The grace of the Lord Jesus 
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Christ, and the love of God, and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost, be 
with you all. Amen. 


less than nineteer times in the First Epistle, 
occurs only fou times in the second. It 1s 
curious that whenever he uses the term ren- 
dered “as to the rest ” in this sense, he always 
adds the word ‘brethren’ (Eph. vi. 10; Phil. 
iii. i-v. 8; 1 Thess. iv. 1, 2; 2 Thess. iil. 1). 
“Rejoice.” Without joy which 1s one of the 
firstfruits of the Spirit (Gal. v 22) no one 
can be thriving in the faith. This joy had been 
heavily overcast in Corinth. Still the sky had 
brightened and as a “ fellow-worker of their 
joy,” he can now bid them sweep the shadow 
of the clouds from their hearts. But they 
can only do this by “ amendment ;” and a great 
means of securing amendment is “exhortation,” 
practised amongst themselves. The Greek 
for ‘ being of any one’s mind’ means to hold 
by any one’s party, so “ be of the same mind ” 
means that partisanship and faction are to 
cease. As sectarian views and feelings in- 
variably lead to enmity, he adds the injunction 
“be at peace.” The endeavour after religious 
agreement must be accompanied by an absten- 
tion from all hostility in the intercourse of 
life. There will thus be in and around them 
an element of peace and love in which God, 
the ‘dator et amator’ of both, delights to 
dwell and He will be with them as a helper in 
the good work. 


12. The same direction as in Rom. xvi. 
16; 1 Cor. xvi. 20, and 1 Thess, v. 26. See 
notes on the fir:t of these passages. The 
salutation of all the saints can only mean those 
of Macedonia. It would be a mere formality, 
if St. Paul undertook, without commission, 
to greet the Corinthians in the name of the 
saints throughout the world. 


13. ‘The letter finishes with the Apostolic 
Benediction, in its completest form, the deep 
and comprehensive purport of which cannot 
be exhausted in the notes of a commentary. 
The three Persons of the Trinity are invoked 
each to vouchsafe His presence according to 
His essential nature, or the part which He 
bears in the divine work of salvation. The 
second Person takes precedence, because 


through Him we first obtain access to God 
(Eph. ii. 8; ili. 12). Grace belongs to the 
Father, but is here ascribed especially to Christ, 
because through Him God’s love manifested 
and still manifests itself in the form of un- 
merited favour towards men, and most signally 
in Christ s great act of grace or power (2 Cor. 
viii. 9); also because Christ is Himself “full 

of grace,” and “ out of His fulness” believers 
“receive grace for grace” (Jno. 1. 14, 16). 

His grace with us implies conscious enjoy- 

ment of His gifts and riches (2 Cor. viil. 9) 

and growth to His likeness. But the foun- 

tain from which grace flows is the love of the 

Father, from whom cometh down every per- 

fect gift (Jas. i. 17), and who is Love. God's 

love with us implies the abiding and joyful sense 

that we are His children and that we shall one 

day be like Him. Seer Jno. ili. 1, 2. The 

Father has the absolute title, God, because 
He is “the eternal source and origin of the 

other two Persons,” Himself neither begotten 

nor proceeding. ‘The Holy Ghost is the living 

agent of fellowship between believers and the 

Father, for by the Spirit “ wecry, Abba, Father” 

(Rom. viii. 15; Gal. iv. 6); also between be- 

lievers and the Son, for “if any one hath not 

the spirit of Christ, this man is none of His” 

(Rom. viii. 9). The Spirit is also the living 

rsonal hond of that holy fellowship amongst 
lievers themselves which is the Communion 

of Saints. No words could have expressed 

more perfectly than this sublime Benediction 

does the divine unity of the Church. “ There 

is one God and Father of all. . . who is in 

us all” (Eph. iv. 6). We are all “one body in 

Christ” (Rom, xii. 5; Gal. iit. 28), and “we 
were all baptized in one Spirit into one body” 

(1 Cor, xii. 13). What is, if possible, of 
greater moment still is that our fellowship 

with one another is of the nature of the inter- 

communion between the Blessed Persons of 
the Trinity themselves, for Christ prayed 

on behalf of all that should believe on Him: 

“that they all may be one; as thou Father 

art in me and I in thee, that they also may . 
be one in us” (John xvii. 20-31). 
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DaTE AND OCCASION OF THIS 
EPISTLE. 


N°? Epistle is more characteristic of 
St Paul than this. None bears 
more distinctively the impress of his 
personality, or proclaims its authorship 
more convincingly. This is true in re- 
gard to both its tone and its style. We 
must especially remark, in this connec- 
tion, its sudden condensations of argu- 
ment, its rapid-alternations from severity 
to tenderness, and its inculcation of 
practical duties side by side with a high 
strain of doctrinal teaching. It is to be 
added that there is not one of St Paul’s 
Epistles, concerning the genuineness of 
which less doubt has been expressed 
even by the most destructive critics. It 
has been justly remarked that he who 
denies its genuineness, “ pronounces on 
himself the sentence of incapacity to 
distinguish false from true.” 

At the same time it must be admitted 
that this Epistle cannot be connected 
with a definite part of the Acts of the 
Apostles by the same kind of evidence 
as that which determines the chronology 
of the Epistles to the Corinthians and 
the Romans in connection with the facts 
recorded in the nineteenth chapter of 
the history and the early part of the 
twentieth. The links of person and place 
and circumstance, which are available in 
those cases, are not available in this. 
‘The evidence which determines the chro- 
nological position of the Epistle before 
us must be of another kind. Though, 
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however, it cannot be anchored in its 
right place by the side of that narrative 
in the same way as those other Epistles, 
its true moorings can be determined in 
a different way; and the evidence is 
very strong which leads to the convic- 
tion that it was on the whole contempo- 
rary with those three Epistles, and that 
It is a document belonging to the me- 
morable period of St Paul’s Third Mis- 
sionary Journey. 

The close affinity of this Epistle with 
that to the Romans is manifest at first 
sight. Every thoughtful reader of the 
New Testament mentally connects these 
two documents together. Even on a 
cursory comparison of the two docu- 
ments there arises a strong primd facie 
presumption that they were written about 
the same time. And this impression 
does not rest altogether on mere identity 
of theological statement. An argument 
based on this ground might easily be 
pressed too far. Even in Acts xiii. 38, 
39 we find a doctrinal statement regard- 
ing Justification quite as mature as any- 
thing in the Epistles. It is rather the 
general sequence of thought, and simi- 
larity of illustration, on which stress must 
be laid in considering this question. It 
is hardly necessary to give the more con- 
spicuous instances : they are very obvious; 
and several of them are alluded to in the 
notes. Some of the smaller examples of 
resemblance between these two Epistles 
are perhaps of even greater weight in 
this argument. Thus let Rom. viil. 
14—17 be verbally compared with Gal, 
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iv. 6, 7. The “ Abba, Father” is a very 
remarkable point of resemblance, espe- 
cially as taken in combination with the 
manner in which the Holy Spirit is 
named, and the privileges of sonship 
and heirdom. Again, the same texts 
from the Old Testament are quoted, and 
in the same manner. Let Rom. x. 5, 
for instance, be placed side by side with 
Gal. iii. 12. The language concerning 
the promises to Abraham and his seed 
in Rom. iv. 13, 14, 16 not only reminds 
us of the language on the same subject 
in Gal. ili. 14, 16, 29, but has all the 
appearance of the same train of thought, 
flowing almost contemporaneously in a 
different chapnel. Once more, if Rom. 
xi. 31, “ God hath concluded them all in 
unbelief, that He might have mercy on 
all,” is set down in close juxtaposition 
with Gal. iii. 22, “the Scripture hath 
concluded all under sin, that the promise 
by faith of Jesus Christ might be given 
to them that believe,” there is a very 
striking suggestiveness in both the re- 
semblance and the contrast. In fact 
there is between the letters to the 
Romans and Galatians a relationship very 
similar to, though neither so extensive 
nor sO minute as, that which connects 
together the letters to the Ephesians and 
Colossians. 

And if there is a strong presumption 
that this Epistle was sent to the Gala- 
tians within that well-marked period 
of St Paul’s life in which the Epistle to 
the Romans was written, a further point 
is more than probable, viz. that the 
shorter of these two letters preceded the 
longer in its date. Hardly any commen- 
tator of note has taken a different view 
of this matter. There is in the letter 
to the Galatians all the appearance of 
the first vehement expression, under the 
urgency of a great crisis, of the religious 
truths which were afterwards elaborated, 
calmly and at length, when he wrote to 
the Romans. We must not indeed press 
this argument too far. The same truths, 
as was remarked in the preceding para- 
graph, were present in St Paul’s mind 
at an earlier date. It would hardly be 
theologically correct to say that we have 
in the document before us the first rough 
sketch of that which reached its maturity 
in the longer document sent soon after- 
wards to Rome. Nor need we attempt 
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to say how long an interval separated 
the times of writing the two documents, 
whether it was a few days or several 
months. All that is urged here is, that 
while the Epistle to the Galatians be- 
longs to the same Pauline epoch as that 
to the Romans, it almost certainly pre- 
ceded it in point of time. 

Now if from this comparison we turn to 
the affinity of our Epistle with the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, we find again 
this affinity to be very close, but of a 
different kind. Here the resemblance is 
rather personal than argumentative. Not 
only are there very remarkable verbal 
connections between the two letters, but, 
what is perhaps more to the purpose, 
the same state of feeling is indicated on 
the part of the writer. If we look, as it 
were, into his mind, we see the same 
conflict, the same depression, the same 
vehemence, the same indignation, the 
same tenderness. The subjective evi- 
dence, obtained in this way, is very 
strong. In this respect no two Epistles of 
St Paul are so much alike, though in other 
respects they are very different. But 
some particulars must be given in detail. 

The same state of health is not ob- 
scurely indicated in the two Epistles. 
There is not only the same general re- 
ference to suffering and infirmity: but 
in one most remarkable and specific 
allusion of this kind the two Epistles are 
found in combination. Paley says in 
the ‘Horz Pauline’ (Gal. No. iv.) that 
“There can be no doubt but that ‘the 
temptation which was in the flesh,’ men- 
tioned in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
and ‘ the thorn in the flesh, the minister 
of Satan to buffet him,’ mentioned in 
the Epistle to the Corinthians, were in- 
tended to denote the same thing ;” and 
he adds most truly: “In both Epistles 
the notice of his infirmity is suited to the 
place in which it is found. In the Epistle 
to the Corinthians the train of thought 
draws up to the circumstance by a regular 
approximation: in this Epistle it is the 
subject and occasion of the Epistle it- 
self.” Paley uses this coincidence as a 
proof of the authenticity of the Epistle to 
the Galatians. Here it 1s brought forward 
for another reason, 2.¢. aS an argument 
for the belief that these two Epistles were 
contemporaneous. In each case St Paul 
not only speaks of the intensity of his 
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suffering, but describes it as a kind of suf- 
fering which hindered him in his work, 
discouraged and disheartened him, and 
humiliated him before others. If we 
look closely into his expressions in both 
Epistles regarding this malady, and weigh 
them well, we find it very reasonable to 
believe that at the time of writing them 
he was again suffering in the same way, 
and that both these documents were 
written within the range of this painful 
experience. 

This leads to another point of com- 
parison. In these two Epistles the same 
remarkable sensitiveness is displayed, as 
it is nowhere else ; the same passion, as 
it were, for speaking of himself. Pro- 
fessor Jowett has seized upon this point 
of resemblance and expressed it forcibly: 
‘“‘In both Epistles there is a greater dis- 
play of his own feelings than in any 
other portion of his writings, a deeper 
contrast of inward exaltation and outward 
suffering, more of personal entreaty, a 
greater readiness to impart himself.” 
And the same commentator adds another 
point, “There is in both the same con- 
sciousness of the precarious basis on 
which his own authority rested in the 
existing state of the two Churches.” 
If we suppose these two letters to have 
been written in Macedonia, at a time of 
extreme depression from illness, and with 
anxious news from Galatia and Corinth 
pressing on him at the same time, and 
moving his indignation, each Epistle 
gains much from this theory in the im- 
pression of its reality. 

But, to come to details, there are 
remarkable links between these two 
Epistles, as regards both persons and 
places. In respect of places we must 
specially name Damascus and Arabia, 
That St Paul should have pointedly 
named Damascus in each of these two 
Epistles (2 Cor. xi. 32; Gal. 1.17), and 
not have mentioned the place at all in 
any other Epistle, is a very singular fact. 
We might add that in the two cases, 
though he mentions the place with evident 
feeling, he does this in connection with 
two very different trains of thought, and 
thus without any semblance of one Epistle 
being suggested by the other. Here the 
coincidence, however, is noted as an in- 
dication that the Epistles were written 
under the same mental impressions, and 
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therefore probably about the same time, 
As regards Arabia, it must suffice to refer 
to the longer note at the end of the 
fourth chapter. The reminiscence of this 
region, in connection with his conversion, 
was evidently very fresh in the Apostle’s 
mind when he wrote the Epistle to the 
Galatians (Gal. i. 17, iv. 25) ; and though 
he does not actually name this region in 
the other Epistle, he virtually does so 
(2 Cor. xi. 32): for Aretas, whose officers 
kept the gates of Damascus, was king of 
Petra in Arabia. 

The Zerson on whose name it is most 
important to dwell in this connection is 
Titus (2 Cor. 11, vii, viii., xii.; Gal. ii 
1—3). Inno other Epistle beyond that 
addressed to himself is he mentioned at 
all, except quite casually in 2 Tim. iv. 9. 
In these two Epistles he is made very 
prominent ; and they shew that he was 
much in the Apostle’s thoughts at the 
time of writing them. In the Galatians 
he appears as having been a close com- 
panion of the Apostle on a very memor- 
able occasion. In the other letter his 
companionship at the very time of wnting 
is made evident, with the warmest ex- 
pressions of affection and confidence. 
That Titus should not be mentioned at 
all in the Acts of the Apostles', need 
cause us no difficulty. St Paul had many 
intimate friends, whose names find no 
place in that general history. This in- 
timate friendship was a part of his per- 
sonal biography ; and if these two Epistles 
were written at the same time, and if 
Titus was actively engaged at this time 
in helping him, it is very natural that his 
name should appear in both, though in 
connection with very different trains of 
thought. Such a coincidence has all the 
air of reality. 

We may turn now to various verbal 
links, which, as seen from our present 
point of view, are worthy of careful atten- 
tion. Let, for instance, the manner in 
which St Paul speaks of his adsence and 
presence in Gal. iv. 18, 20, and in 2 Cor. x. 


*1—11, xill. 10 be compared. They not 


only bear the i impress of the same writer, 
but are very like what would be written 


1 The reading. “‘Titus Justus,” which some 
MSS. shew in Acts xviii. 7, has no authority 
sufficient to justify any exception to this state- 
ment. See the Bishop of Chester’s note on the 


passage. 
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by him at the same time, with a double 
anxiety pressing upon him. Again the 
catalogues of sins in Gal. v. 19—21, and 
in 2 Cor. xii. 20, 21, have very close 
resemblances, especially as regards the 
words ‘‘debates, envyings, wraths, strifes,” 
in the one case, which in the original 
Greek are identical with the words 
“variance, emulation, wraths, strifes”’ in 
the other. The manner in which spiritual 
“sowing ” and spiritual “ reaping” come 
before us in Gal. vi. 7 is remarkably similar 
to what we find on the same subject in 
2 Cor. ix. 6. The English Version ob- 
scures the resemblance between Gal. iv. 
17 and 2 Cor. xi. 2: but in the Greek it 
is very close. Finally, we may note the 
singular use of the word “devour” in 
Gal. v. 15 and 2 Cor.xi. 20. This enume- 
ration is not complete ; but it is sufficient 
to make the argument very strong’. 

On the whole a very confident opinion 
may be expressed that this Epistle was 
written during the Third Apostolic 
Journey, before the Epistle to the 
Romans, which was sent from Corinth, 
and about the same time as the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians,—hence that 
it was written in Macedonia at the 
time corresponding with Acts xx. 1, 2, 
though there is no objection to sup- 
posing that it was written at Ephesus 
in the later part of the “three years” 
(Acts xix. 8, 10, xx. 31) which immedt- 
ately preceded the crossing over into 
Macedonia’. 

It is essential, however, that we should 
see how far this theory fits such direct 
chronological marks as we possess. Now 
there is nothing whatever in it to con- 


1 The chief points in this argument are the 
doctrinal affinity of this Epistle with that to the 
Romans, and its personal affinity with the Second 
to the Corinthians. We must not fail to observe, 
however, that it has close resemblances to the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, and that these 
add much to the force of the general argument. 
Of these resemblances the most remarkable are 
the use of the proverb ‘‘a little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump” in 1 Cor. v. 6 and Gal. v. 9, 


and the use of the saying ‘‘circumcision is % 


nothing,” with a balancing contrasted phrase 
in 1 Cor. vil. 19 and Gal. vi. 6, 15. 

3 It ought not to be overlooked that the Bishop 
of Lincoln in his Commentary on the Greek New 
Testament, and Professor Birks in his ‘ Hore 
Apostolic,’ have argued carefully in favour of a 
different date for this Epistle. It is believed, 
however, by the writer of this Introduction that 
it contains satisfactory answers to their arguments. 


tradict them, but on the contrary some 
things in it which distinctly harmonize 
with them. Our first note of time is the 
fact that this Epistle was wnitten after 
the first visit to Galatia (Acts xvi. 6). 
Next, on the assumption that the argu- 
ment in the note (p. 510) is sound for 
identifying the journey to Jerusalem of 
Gal. 11. with that of Acts xv. in connec- 
tion with the Council, it is evident that 
the Epistle was written after that occa- 
casion: to which must be added the fur- 
ther fact that some time must be allowed 
for the meeting of Peter and Paul at 
Antioch (Gal. i. rr—16), which was 
manifestly subsequent to the Council. 
But further, the language of St Paul in 
this Epistle shews that it was written 
after the second visit to the Galatians 
(Acts xviii. 23). He says (Gal. iv. 13) 
that it was “ on account of illness that he 
preached the Gospel to them on the first 
occasion.” Hence he had been among 
them on more occasions than one. No 
other interpretation of the passage is at 
all natural. Thus too we reach the most 
natural interpretations of the following 
phrases—‘‘as we said before, so say I 
now again” (1 9); “I testify again to 
every man”’ (v. 3); ‘of the which J tell 
you before, as I have also told you in time 
past” (v. 21); and especially, “am I 
therefore become your enemy, because 
I tell you the truth ?” (iv. 16). He could 
not possibly know what the effect would 
be of what he is now writing. Hence he 
must have expressed misgivings, when 
he had been personally among them. 
He probably saw at that time anxious 
symptoms of incipient evil, though the 
full news of the defection of the Gala- 
tians came upon him like a shock. 

Thus by internal evidence of a different 
kind from the former we again bring the 
writing of this Epistle within the range 
of the Third Missionary Journey, and in 
general connection with the Epistles to 
the Romans and Comnthians. The only 
question which now remains has refer- 
ence to the particular part of that journey 
which seems the most probable; and 
this depends on the interpretation of “so 
soon” in Gal. i. 6. At first sight we 
might be disposed to interpret it literally 
of lapse of time: and on this interpreta- 
tion we should naturally fix upon the 
early part of the long residence in Ephe 
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sus, But really not so much a short 
period of time, as moral haste and 
want of consideration, is denoted by the 
phrase. See the note on the passage. 
Thus we are quite at liberty to bring 
down the writing of this Epistle to the 
immediate neighbourhood of the writing 
of the Second to the Corinthians, and to 
fix upon the later part of the sojourn 
at Ephesus, or (more probably still) the 
short stay at Troas (2 Cor. il. 13) or the 
longer stay in Macedonia. 

As regards the occasion of the writing 
of this Epistle, this can be very easily 
stated. The document in this respect 

speaks very clearly for itself. After St 
Paul had left Galatia, emissaries of the 
Judaizing party had come from Judza, 
 gheicoiey that circumcision and the 
eeping of the Mosaic law were necessary 
to salvation, or at least essential to the 
higher Christian life, thus making Juda- 
ism an antecedent condition of Chris- 
tianity : and the result had been a disas- 
trous kind of fascination over the minds 
of some of the Galatian converts. At 
the same time, as was indeed quite es- 
sential for their purpose, these mischief- 
makers denied the independent apostle- 
ship of St Paul, represented him as in- 
ferior to the other Apostles, and accused 
him likewise of inconsistency. Thus in 
writing this Epistle he had two purposes 
in view, each essentially bound up with 
the other. He found it necessary on 
the one hand to assert and demonstrate 
his apostolic independence and au- 
thority, and on the other hand to re-state 
and to prove by argument the doctrine 
of free justification through faith. These 
things are done with great vehemence 
and force. The news from Galatia had 
startled him and filled him with anxiety. 
He saw what great principles were at 
stake, and how the whole future of 
Christianity was likely to be compro- 
mised. Hence there is in this Epistle 
an impress of severity and indignation, 
which we find in no other. 

§ 2. HISTORY AND CHARACTER OF 

THE GALATIANS. 

Just as this Epistle has peculiar fea- 
tures, which belong to no others, so is 
there a distinctive stamp upon the Gala- 
tians themselves, in both the national 
and the religious sense, which we find in 
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no other community addressed by St 
Paul in his Epistolary writings. We may 
first take note of the national character- 
istics of the Galatians. 

The Epistle to the Galatians is really 
the Epistle to the Gauls. The words 
Kelta, Galata and Galli are in fact only 
various forms of the same word. A 
Latin writer, speaking of the Galatians 
of Asia Minor, would naturally call them 
“Gauls;” and a Greek wmiter, speaking 
of the Gauls of France, would naturally 
call them “Galatians.” We may give, 
as Instances, Livy on the one hand and 
Polybius on the other. 

The inhabitants of central Asia Minor, 
to whom St Paul wrote this Epistle, 
were an offshoot of that great Keltic 
migration which made itself memorable 
in Northern Italy and Northern Greece. 
After these barbarians had recoiled in 
confusion from the cliffs of Delphi, some 
of them crossed the Bosphorus, and 
penetrated into the region which after- 
wards bore their name. At the outset 
they were somewhat like the Turks, on 
their first invasion of the same district, a 
moveable army, encamping, marching 
and plundering at will. The surround- 
ing monarchs gradually curtailed their 
power and repressed them within nar- 
rower limits. In the end their divided 
sections coalesced into one united king- 
dom. For a time their kings were re- 
cognised by the Romans; but in the 
reign of Augustus this district was made 
@ province of the Empire, reaching 
from the borders of Asia and Bithynia to 
the neighbourhood of Iconium, Lystra 
and Derbe. This was the political con- 
dition of Galatia, when St Paul passed in 
this direction on his Second and Third 
Missionary Journeys. 

A question here arises as to whether, 
when Galatia is named in the New Tes- 
tament, we are to understand the term 
in its general popular sense, or as de- . 
noting, with a more restricted meani 
a Roman province: and this question is 
not very difficult to answer. Phrygia 
was not a Roman province: and we find 
this term combined with the name of 
Galatia on both occasions when St Paul 
is described in passing through this 
region (Acts xvi. 6, xvill. 23). The 
same remark is applicable to other geo- 
graphical terms which St Luke employs 
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in his history of St Paul’s travels through 
these districts, such as Lycaonia (xiv. 6 
—11) and Mysia (xvi. 7), which had no 
political import. The fact may be dif- 
ferent in certain other cases, as when the 
pro-consuls of Asia (xix. 26, 38) and the 
jurisdiction of Cilicia (xxii. 34) are spe- 
cially named. But, on the whole, there is 
no reason to doubt that Galatia in the 
New Testament is used ethnologically 
and popularly, to denote a region of in- 
definite extent, in the middle of Asia 
Minor, inhabited by a people whose his- 
tory was very curious, and whose cha- 
racter was very strongly marked. 
The Keltic characteristics are not un- 
known to us. It may be sufficient here 
to quote one early and one recent wnter 
on this subject, and then to note how 
far their remarks find any illustration in 
the Epistle to the Galatians. Cesar, in 
his ‘ Bellum Gallicum’ (Iv. 5), speaks of 
the “infirmitas”’ of the Gauls, or their 
unsteadiness of purpose, adding “ sunt in 
consiliis capiendis mobiles, et novis ple- 
rumque rebus student,” and hence “ nihil 
his committendum existimavit.” Thierry, 
in his ‘Histoire des Gaulois’ (Pref.), 
sums up as follows those characteristics 
of the Gaulish family, which in his 
opinion “differentiate” it from other 
sections of the human race :—“ une bra- 
voure personnelle que rien n’égale chez 
les peuples anciens—un esprit franc, 
impétueux, ouvert a toutes les impres- 
sions, éminemment intelligent—mais, a 
cété de cela, une mobilité extréme, point 
de constance, une répugnance marquée 
aux idées de discipline et d’ordre si puis- 
santes chez les races smeane: Ze 


1 Jerome, who had been both in ‘Galatia and 
in Germany, says that he found in the former 
country the same language spoken which he 
had heard in the neighbourhood of Tréves. This 
raises two questions ; first, whether there were 
Germanic elements in the Gaulish horde which 
invaded Asia Minor, and secondly whether the 
language spoken on the Moselle was in that day 
Germanic or Keltic. It is curious to see both in 
the earliest and the latest of the copious series 
of Protestant German commentators on this 

a ene a disposition to claim the Galatians as 
ethnologically related to them. Luther says: 
“Some think that the Germans are descended 
of the Galatians: neither is this divination per- 
haps untrue: for the Germans are not much 
unlike to them in nature: and I myself am con- 
strained to wish to my countrymen more sted- 
fastness and constancy: for in all things that we 
do, at the first brunt we be very hot, but when 
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beaucoup d’ostentation, enfin une désu- 
nion perpétuelle, fruit d’excessive vani- 
té.””. We find all the features of this 
picture very definitely reflected in the 
Epistle to the Galatians—in the eager 
welcome which they gave to St Paul’s 
doctrine at the first—in their enthusi- 
astic affection towards him personally— 
In their readiness “so soon” to take 
new impressions, to throw off the Apo- 
stolic yoke and to adopt “another Gos- 
pel’’—in their readiness to “bite and 
devour” one another—in the warnings 
given here by St Paul against vanity and 
self-conceit’. No careful reader of the 
New Testament can fail to observe that 
we have in this Epistle something very 
different, as to general features of cha- 
racter, from that which we find in other 
Epistles, as, for instance, those addressed 
to the Colossians and Philippians. 
Another distinguishing mark of the 
early Galatian Christians is to be care- 
fully noted. They are not specially 
identified with any great city, as is the 
case with Thessalonica and Corinth with 
respect to the early Christians of Mace- 
donia and Achaia, but are rather spoken 
of as though they belonged to village 
communities. The chief cities of Ga- 
latia were Ancyra, Pessinus and Tavium, 
but none of them are named in the 
New Testament. The phrase used in 
the history is simply “the region of 
Galatia” (Acts xvi. 6), “the country of 
Galatia”’ (xvill. 23). The Epistle is ad- 
dressed (Gal. 1 2) to “the Churches of 
Galatia,” and the very same language is 
used (1 Cor. xvi. 1) when the Apostle 
refers to them in writing to Corinth. 
There is no reason indeed to doubt 
that St Paul did visit the large towns 
in Galatia; and the Jews, whom we 
know from Josephus (‘Ant.’ XvI. vi. 2) to 
have been settled in this region, were 
probably for the most part in the towns. 


the heat of our affection is allayed, anon we be- 
come more slack.” Bishop Lightfoot notes how 
Olshausen claims this Epistle as addressed to 
Germans and the German Luther as its great 
expositor. And Meyer says that “the conver- 
sion of the Galatians 1 is the beginning of German 
Church history.” 

3 It is ible also that in the strong mention 
of ‘‘ drunkenness and revellings ” (v. a1) there is 
an implied reference to the fault of intemperance, 
which is said by Greek and Latin writers to 
have been prevalent among the ancient Gauls. 


THE EPISTLE TO 


But we must not fail to -notice the 
general diffusion of Christianity, as a 
characteristic of this section of the ear- 
liest Church history, in contrast with its 
concentration in any large city. 


§ 3. CoNTENTS AND DOCTRINE OF 
THIS EPISTLE. 


We may, with a very near approach to 
accuracy, divide this Epistle into three 
equal sections, each consisting of two 
chapters, the first containing St Paul’s 
assertion and proof of his independent 
Apostolic authority, the second unfold- 
ing his argument for free justification 
through faith, and the third pressing 
home on the consciences of the Galatians 
injunctions to Christian duty and prac- 
tice. Itis true that this division is not 
absolutely exact: for the transition to 
the subject of the second section begins 
before the end of the first, and again 
this second section in some degree over- 
laps the third. Still the proposed ar- 
rangement is sufficiently correct for 
practical purposes, and it is very con- 
venient. 

I. In this section, after a severe and 
indignant preamble, in which he asserts 
that the Gospel preached by him in 
Galatia was immutable, he shews that 
the whole tenor of his life, both before 
and after his conversion, proved his in- 
dependence of all human authority and 
teaching. His devotion to Judaism 
before his conversion was such, that only 
a direct Divine power could have pro- 
cured that change. From Damascus he 
did not go, in the first instance, to Jeru- 
salem at all; and when he did go, it was 
not to obtain instruction and to receive 
authority from those who had been 
‘Apostles before him,” but to make 
acquaintance with Peter’. At the Great 
Council, when the very questions were 
discussed, which were now at issue in 
Galatia, both his doctrinal teaching and 
his Apostolic commission were fully re- 
cognised by the very “pillars” of the 
Church—Peter, James and John; and 
afterwards, at Antioch, when the first of 
these three was guilty of an inconsistency 
of conduct, which put these principles 


1 See the note on i. 18, and compare Canon 
Cook’s remarks on the word lsrophoa in the 
Introduction to the Acts, p. 323. 
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in jeopardy, St Paul withstood him open- 
ly in the maintenance of the freedom of 
the Gospel. A vehement and forcible 
speech was then made by him, in which 
the main point at issue was firmly stated 
(li, 14—16). Here we obtain our start- 
Ing-point for the second section of the 
Epistle, St Paul first meeting the obvious 
objection to free justification, that it 
gives a sanction to sin, and shewing that 
the justified man really acquires through 
his union with Christ a new life of holi- 
ness (17—21). 

II. St Paul now rapidly brings for- 
ward a series of brief and condensed 
arguments in defence of the doctrine of 
free justification by Grace, as opposed to 
justification earned through obedience to 
Law. And first he appeals to the ex- 
perience of the Galatians. The spiritual 
results which came in their acceptance 
of the Gospel, came to them not through 
Law but through the operation of the 
Holy Spirit. Nor was this any new 
method on the part of God. He is one 
and immutable. There was in fact a 
rehearsal of these great principles in the 
patriarchal life of Abraham. They were 
asserted in the very nature of the 
promises, and there was an allegorical 
meaning, to this effect, in some of the 
very details of early Hebrew History. 
The Law was a parenthesis in the Divine 
dispensation, intended to manifest and 
develope the true nature of sin, and to 
prepare the way for the acceptance of 
salvation through free forgiveness. It is 
to be observed that in this argumenta- 
tive section St Paul inserts by the way 
(iv. 8—z0) a most earnest and affection- 
ate appeal to the feelings and conscience 
of the Galatians. 

III. So, conversely, in the third 
section, which is mainly an appeal to 
conscience and an instruction in duty, 
the argumentative part of St Paul’s 
writing continues for a short space (v. 
1—12). Justification by Law,’ he urges, 
is absolutely inconsistent with Justifica- 
tion by Faith. The Galatians were in 
the utmost danger of an absolute defec- 
tion from the Gospel. For himself, he 
says (v. 11; cp. vi. 17), his very sufferings 
prove his faithfulness and consistency. 
But the main characteristic of these two 
chapters is that they contain a descrip- 
tion of the beauty and blessedness of 
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the Christian life, as contrasted with that 
life which is a mere gratifying of the 
carnal nature. The strongest injunctions 
are given to unity of spirit, forbearance, 
and mutual help. For a moment, near 
the end (vi. 12, 13), he recurs to stern 
condemnation of the enemies of the 
Truth; but, after a warm and vehement 
expression of his own absolute allegiance 
to Christ, he concludes with the utmost 
tenderness of feeling towards his Galatian 
converts. 

As regards the general doctrine’ of 
- 1 One very important particular under this 
head is the question whether, when St Paul is 
arguing in this Epistle concerning Law, he 
means the Mosaic Law or Law in general. On 
this subject reference must be made to the notes, 
taken in conjunction with the notes on the Ep. 
to the Romans. 


this Epistle, it is an instruction for all 
time in the great truth that Christianity 
is pre-eminently a spiritual religion as 
opposed to a religion of mere outward 
observance. One point to be particu- 
larly noted is its emphatic reference to 
the Holy Spirit in His direct action on 
the human soul. The utter futility of 
all efforts to obtain acceptance with 
God by mere human exertions is urged 
in the most forcible language which it 
is possible to employ. The Law is op- 
posed to Grace, just as the Flesh is op- 
posed to the Spirit. Hence this Epistle 
has been, and is now, and will be, a 
storehouse of argument and admonition, 
on the necessity arising for making a 
firm stand against legal and ceremonial 
corruptions of Christianity. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 


TO THE 


GALATIANS. 


_ CHAPTER I. 


6 He wondereth that they have so soon left him 
and the gospel, 8 and accurseth those that 
preach any other gospel than he did. 11 He 

learned the gospel not of men, but of God: 

14 and sheweth what he was before his 


OPENING SALUTATION AND 
DoxoOLoecy. 

Cuap. 1. 1. Paul, an apostle] So far this 
Epistle does not differ essentially in its opening 
from other Epistles written by St Paul. But 
he passes immediately to the use of language 
which gives to this document a character quite 
unique. 
not of men, neither by var Here he springs 
at one leap to his subject. He suddenly asserts, 
at the very outset, that his Apostleship came 
neither directly nor indirectly from any human 
authority, but altogether and in every sense 
from ‘Jesus Christ and God the Father.” 
No other Epistle of St Paul begins in exactly 
_the same way. There is something of passion 
and indignation in the very first words. At 
the same time there is something of tenderness 
also. We must observe that there is no com- 
mendation here such as we find in the opening 
of the first letter to the Corinthians, in which 
likewise he has to express blame. It is re- 
markable too that there is in this preamble 
none of that expression of prayer and thanks- 
giving which is found almost everywhere else 
in the opening sentences of his Epistles. This 
letter differs in a very marked way from all 
the rest; and yet none is more characteristic 
of St Paul. 

In the words immediately before us are two 
contrasts, first between the prepositions ‘of ” 
seee) and ‘‘ by” (da), and secondly between 
the plural ‘‘men” and the singular ‘‘ man.” The 
first preposition refers to the ultimate origin of 
his appointment. This was altogether Divine. 
The second refers to the possibility of human 
instrumentality, even when the ultimate origin 
may be Divine. The existence of any such 
instrumentality in his own case he absolutely 
denies. ‘The communication was made to 
him from Heaven; and his Apostleship was 
altogether independent. It might have been 
said of Matthias, for instance (Acts i. 21—26), 

that he was not an Apostle “from men,” but 


I—5. 


calling, 17 and what he did presently 
after tt. 


| Baar an apostle, (not of men, 


neither by man, but by Jesus 
Christ, and the Father, who 
raised him from the dead ;) 


it could not be added that he was not “‘ through 
man.” It could not be asserted of St Paul 
that there was, in any sense, any human action 
whatever in his appointment. As to the change 
of number from “men” to ‘‘ man,” it pro- 
bably arises from this circumstance, that he is 
about to mention Jesus Christ. Yet it may 
be remarked that there is a special force in the 
use of the singular in this second instance. 
No single human being had anything to do 
with the placing of St Paul in the position of 
an Apostle. 

but by Jesus Christ, and God the Father] No 
antithesis could be stronger than that which 
we find here between Jesus Christ on the one 
hand and ‘‘man” or ‘‘men” on the other. 
It is impossible that this language could have 
been used by one who believed that our Lord 
was a mere man. Again, we have two per- 
sons of the Trinity combined in one collective 
phrase, governed by one preposition. Such 
is the case below in v. 3, but with the order 
inverted. At first sight it might be thought 
that ‘‘ from” (d#o) would have been a more 
natural preposition than ‘‘ through” (da) to 
have used in reference to the Deity. But 
really there is much greater emphasis in the em- 
ployment of &a. The action on the Apostle’s 
soul, in regard to his Apostleship, was without 
any human intervention at any point. See 
Acts xx. 24. 

aho raised him from the dead] This sud- 
den mention of the Resurrection, casually and 
by the way, if we may so speak, shews the 
high place which this subject occupied in the 
Apostle’s thoughts: and this is consistent with 
the doctrine of the whole body of the Apo- 
stolic Epistles and the Acts of the Apostles. 
Everywhere the Resurrection is the cardinal 
fact on which the assertion of the Christian 
revelation is madetoturn. It has been thought 
that St Paul wished te lay stress at the outset 
on the fact that it was from the risen and 
glorified Saviour that he himself received his 
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2 And all the brethren which are 
with me, unto the churches of Ga- 
latia : 


GALATIANS. I. 


[v. 2—4. 


God the Father, and from our Lord 
Jesus Christ, 
4, Who gave himself for our sins, 


3 Grace be to you and peace from that he might deliver us from this 


call: and this need not be denied. But it is 
more in accordance with the Apostle’s man- 
ner, if we see here one of those sudden di- 
gressions of thought and feeling, arising out 
of a heart full to overfhowing, which are 
characteristic of his style. We have an in- 
stance below in the fourth verse. See the note 
there. 


Q. all the brethren which are with me] \n 
order to conjecture with reasonable proba- 
bility who these ‘ brethren” were, it would 
be necessary to fix with tolerable exactitude 
the time and place of the writing of this 
Epistle. This question then properly belongs 
to the Introduction. Assuming that this Epi- 
stle was written during the Third Missionary 
Journey, these ‘‘ brethren” may have included 
some of those who accompanied the Apostle 
on his return from that journey, namely, 
Sopater, Aristarchus, Secundus, Gaius, Ti- 
motheus, Tychicus and Trophimus, besides 
St Luke. See Acts xx. 4, 5. Assuming also 
that the writing of this letter was nearly con- 
temporary with the writing of the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, we may add the 
name of Titus as a probable companion. See 
2 Cor. ii. 13, vili. 23, comparing Gal. 11. 1. 

Another question arises in regard to this 
phrase in the opening part of the Epistle be- 
fore us. It has been supposed that St Paul 
mentions the concord of his companions with 
himself that he may give weight to his rebuke 
and add authority to his teaching. This view, 
however, is not quite in harmony with the 
general tone of the Epistle, which has pre- 
eminently the character of individual assertion 
and authority. It is quite {mprobable that he 
associates his companions with himself here in 
the same sense as when, at the opening of the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians. he gives with 
his own name the names of Silas and Timo- 
theus, who had laboured with him at Thes- 
salonica. Still it was something to shew “that 
all the brethren” that were ** with him” were 
one with himself in affection towards the Gala- 
tians. ‘This phrase is a conciliatory element 
in the preamble of a very severe epistle. 

unto the churches of Galatia| ‘This language 
is consistent with that which he uses elsewhere 
on the same subject. See 1 Cor. xvi. x. All 
that we know leads us to the conclusion that 
the Christians of Galatia were not for the 
most part gathered into a great city, as was 
the case in Macedonia, Achaia and Asia, but 
scattered through varjpus communities. See 
the Introduction. 


3. Grace...and peace] What is said else- 


where, in the notes on the Epistles, of this 
form of salutation is applicable here. It is 
singularly rich and beautiful, combining as it 
does Greek and Hebrew elements, and thus 
symbolizing the union of East and West. It 
is a benediction for all churches in all ages. 
It is not denied here to the Galatians, much as 
they deserved blame. 

from God the Father, and from our Lord 
Jesus Christ] The second preposition ought 
to be wanting. We have here a collective 
phrase under one preposition, as above in +. 1. 
See the note there. 


4. Who gave himself for our sins] This ts 
a specimen of what have been termed St Paul's 
‘‘inimitable digressions.” He suddenly turns 
aside to mention something of which his heart 
is full, but the mention of which is not essen- 
tial to the completion of his sentence. See 
note above on his reference to the Resurrec- 
tion inv. 1. Here it is the Atonement which 
fills his thoughts as he names Jesus Christ. 
There is a marked instance of the same kind 
below (ii. 20) in the senterce which ends with 
the words ‘‘ who loved me, and gave himself 
for me.” See 1 Cor. i. 13; Eph.i. 7; Tit. i. 
14. As illustrations of this feature of St Paul's 
style, we may mark the words ‘‘ whose I am 
and whom I serve” (Acts xxvii. 23) which 
express a world of feeling, but which appear 
very unexpectedly in the midst of the sentence 
spoken during the height of the gale 

N.B. As to the preposition used here, the true 
reading appears to be repi and not vrép. On 
the other hand there ts no doubt that ugrép is 
the right word in ii. 20. The correct distinction 
appears to be this, that aepi 1s more properly 
applicable to the sin and umep to the sinner. 
Christ gave Himself on account of our sins 
and on our behalf And this distinction is 
observed in 1 Pet. iii. 18. On the other hand 
it must be noted that we find precisely the 
contrary usage in Heb. v. 1, 3. 

that he might deliver us from this present 
evil world] The more correct rendering 
would be ‘that he may deliver us.” The 
deliverance is viewed as an ever-present bless- 
ing: and this illustrates the meaning of the 
rest of the sentence. ‘‘The world” (ale) 
here is the existing state of things, con- 
sidered in reference to time, rather than in 
reference to its constituent elements (which 
would require xécyos). It denotes that which 
is present as opposed to that which is future, 
and that which is transitory as opposed to that 
which is eternal. And the Greek participle 
(€veoras) is applied here strictly according to. 


Vv. 5, 6.] 


present evil world, according to the 
will of God and our Father: 

5 Yo whom Ze glory for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


the analogy of its use in the New Testament. 
Even in 2 Thess. ii. 2 it denotes simply that 
which is present. In the Greek the adjective 
(xoynpov) is placed after, not before, the word 
to which it refers: and its force might be ex- 
pressed thus: ‘' This present world; and it is 
an evil world.” See 1 Johnv.19. Our de- 
liverance consists partly in our pardon for our 
own share in the evil, and partly in strength 
to overcome the evil which comes to us in 
the form of temptation. As to the connection 
of this with the preceding, this deliverance 
rests on the atonement. 
ment, it could not be. And, to look at the 
matter from the other side, this deliverance is 
the end and purpose of the atonement. 
according to the will of God and our Father] 
A better rendering would be our God and 
Father. See John xx.17. St Paul in this 
place lays down a great principle, which he 
unfolds more fully afterwards. Our deliver- 
ance is entirely the result of free grace. “ Paul,” 
says Luther, ‘‘so placeth and ordereth every 
word, that there is not one of them but fighteth 
against those false apostles for the article ‘of 
justification... We be not delivered by our own 
will or cunning,'nor by our own wisdom or 
policy, but for that God hath taken mercy 
upon us and hath loved us.” He so loved the 
world that He sent His Son to be our Saviour 
(John iii. 16). His will is ‘‘that all men should 
be saved” (x Tim. ii. 4). ‘‘ There is also an- 
other cause why Paul here maketh mention of 
the Father’s will...that in Christ’s words and 
works we should not so much lock upon Him 
as upon the Father. For Christ came...that 
we by fastening our eyes upon Him, might be 
drawn and carried straight unto the Father.” 


5. To whom be glory] This doxology is 
like the ‘‘Gloria” at the end of the Psalms, 
by which we Christianize, as it were, those 
Hebrew hymns. St Paul's manner is to break 
out suddenly into thanksgiving, when he has 
had occasion to make mention of the mercy 
of God. See, for instance, 2 Cor. ix. 15 and 
Eph. ili. 20. 


6—9. SUDDEN AND VEHEMENT REBUKE 
OF THE FICKLENESS OF THE GALA- 
TIANS. THE GOSPEL IS IMMUTABLE. 


St Paul begins with startling vehemence. 
He does not approach the matter of his blame 
with cautious and well-considered steps, as in 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians. But his 
indignation springs out instantaneously, like a 
river full and copious from its very source, 
and flows on, carrying everything before it. 


GALATIANS. I. 


Without the atone- | 


6 I marvel that ye are so soon 
removed from him that called you 
into the grace of Christ unto another 


gospel : 


6. I marvel] The change which is taking 
place in Galatia is utterly inconceivable to the 
Apostle’s mind. All Christian truth had been 
so clearly set before the Galatians, their re- 
ception of the truth had been so hearty, his 
own personal influence over them had been 
so strong, that the change seemed like some 
unaccountable fascination. See iii. 1. 

$0 soon removed] With regard to the verb 
(uerarideoGe) used here two things must be 
observed, first that it is in the middle voice, 
and secondly that it is in the present tense. 
Their change of mind was a revolution in 
progress, and a revolution for which they 
were responsible. ‘The worst results had not 

t been reached: but they had allowed bad 
influences to distort their minds; and they 
were in danger of utterly losing their loyalty 
to the true Gospel. The verb is just that 
which would be used to describe a political 
revolution in its earlier stages, when there is 
serious risk of allegiance being transferred 
from: one government to another. Thus it 
is employed with great exactness of the atti- 
tude of the Galatian Christians. 

From the phrase ‘‘so soon” (otra rayéws) 
we cannot confidently infer that a very short 
time had passed since the Apostle left Galatia, 
and so obtain some guidance for approxi- 
mately fixing the date of the Epistle. All 
such terms are relative. See the Intro- 
duction. Commentators have speculated as 
to the point to which the phrase ‘so 
soon” refers, whether it be the time of the 
conversion of the Galatians, or the time of the 
Apostle’s last visit among them, or the time 
of the entry of the false teachers. But such 
questions really require no answer, if the 
words have a different meaning. And the true 
meaning seems to be that the Galatians were 
changing their position hastily and without 
due consideration and with no sufficient rea- 
son. So the phrase is used in 1 Tim. v. 22 
and 2 Thess. ji. 2. It is to our purpose to 
add that this state of things was in harmony 
with what Cesar tells us, to quote Tenny- 
son’s words (‘In memoriam,’ cix.), of ‘the 
schoolboy heat, the blind hysterics of the 
Celt.” 

JSrom him that called you) This must mean 
either the Apostle himself or God. The latter 
view is most according to the analogy of St 
Paul’s language elsewhere. See, for example, 
v.15 below, Rom. viii. 30,and2 Tim.i.g. It 
would have attenuated the force of his argu- 
ment, if St Paul had spoken of his own calling 
of the Galatians, as that from which they were 
starting aside. Their calling had been Divine: 
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7 Which is not another; but there 
be some that trouble you, and would 
pervert the gospel of Christ. 

8 But though we, or an angel 
from heaven, preach any other gos- 


and it was this that made their fault and their 
danger so serious. 

into the grace of Christ} The translation of 
the Authorized Version here is undoubtedly 
wrong. The preposition é¢y denotes not “into” 
but in. Free grace was the sphere in which, 
and the power in virtue of which, this calling 
had taken place. See Acts xv. 11; Eph, il. 2; 
and note what is said above concerning ‘‘ the 
will of God” in v. 4 of this chapter. This 
blessing of free grace had surrounded them, 
and had exerted its full power on them at the 
outset. Now they were despising and oblite- 
rating it. 

unto another gospel] a different kind of 
Gospel (érepov)—a modified and perverted 
Gospel—a Gospel of which the old charac- 
teristics were obscured and defaced. As to 
there being two Gospels, as to any choice 
of Gospels being presented to mankind, with 
equal claims on their attention, any such sup- 
position is impossible. This he says in the 
next verse. 


7. Which is not another] The Greek word 
here is a different one (dAdo). It is to be re- 
gretted that the A. V. conceals the relation of 
this to what precedes, by using the same 
English word to translate two different Greek 
words. Bishop Lightfoot discriminates between 
the meanings of the two words thus:—‘*dAos 
adds, while érepos distinguishes ... ddXos iS 
generally confined to a negation of identity, 
€repos Sometimes implies the negation of re- 
semblance.” The contrast in the usage of the 
two words may not always have been main- 
tained: but here and in 2 Cor. xi. 4 (d@\)op 
"Inoovw—evayye\ov érepov) it is exact. 

but there be some that trouble you} Literally, 
‘“‘unless indeed there be some that 
trouble you.” There was another Gospel 
among the Galatians just so far as this, that 
certain persons were unsettling their minds as 
to the true nature of the Gospel. Who the 
persons denoted by the vague term “some” 
_ were we do not know: and St Paul forbears 

to name them or to describe them more pre- 
cisely, There is indignation in the very vague- 
ness, The construction is similar to what we 
find in Luke xviii. 9, and Col. ii. 8. The 
word translated ‘‘trouble” (rapdoagovres) is a 
resumption of the metaphor in perarideode. 
Strictly it is a political term, applicable to 
the incipient stages of revolution. 

avould pervert] Literally, ‘are desirous of 
perverting.” The reference is to their will 
and intention. They might not be ultimately 


GALATIANS. I. 


[v. 7—9. 


pel unto you than that which we 
have preached unto you, let him be 
accursed. 

9 As we said before, so say I now 
again, If any man preach any other 


and ene successful: but their plan and 
purpose was thoroughly bad. St Paul warns 
the Galatians of the motive of those who were 
disturbing their consistency. 


8. But though we, or an angel from heaven] 
He supposes an impossibility. No stronger 
language could be employed for stating that 
the originally-communicated Gospel was ab- 
solutely immutable. Even if he himself and 
those who had been his associates in evange- 
lizing Galatia (we know from Acts xv. 40, Xvi 
1, 6 that these companions were Silas and Ti- 
motheus) were to contradict themselves, and 
to present Christianity in an altered aspect, 
still the old Gospel must hold its ground. If 
an angel were to come from heaven and pre- 
sent to them a modified Gospel, the mistake 
would be in the angel, not in what had been 
originally taught to the Galatians, Chrysos- 
tom suggests here that the false teachers may 
have pretended that they had the sanction of 
the older Apostles. ‘* Don't tell me of John,” 
he says, ‘don’t tell me of James. If one 
of the highest angels were to come, corrupting 
the truth originally preached, he must be re- 
jected.” 

any other gospel...than that which we have 
preached) The preposition (srapa) denotes 
one thing set by the side of another, so that it 
is. seen to be palpably different from that other 
thing. This phrase, having some bearing on 
the question of tradition, has been the occa- 
sion of much controversy. The language of 
the whole passage is so strong, that it seems 
most natural to understand this phrase as pre- 
cluding any deviation of any kind from the 
original Gospel. ‘Those who claim the exist- 
ence of a body of oral tradition. co-ordinate 
with the written tradition of the N.T. cer- 
tainly cannot gain much from this sentence. 

let bim be accursed| Here again controversy 
has been busy. It has been supposed that 
‘‘anathema” (dva@eua) in this passage denotes 
ecclesiastical excommunication. But those who 
have wished to assign this sense to it have over- 
looked the fact that it would not be suitable to 
an angel. Nothing more surely disturbs the 
proportion of Scriptural truth, than the intro- 
duction into the Bible of the meanings of 
words which belong to a later age. The word 
‘‘ anathema” denotes that which is devoted to 
a curse, because it is hateful to God. The 
best commentary on the passage, so far as this 
word is affected, is 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 


9. As we said before] It seems best to 
refer this to St Paul’s recent (é.¢. the second) 


@ 


Vv. 10—12.] 


gospel unto you than that ye have 
received, let him be accursed. 

10 For do I now persuade men, or 
God? or do I seek to please men? 
for if I yet pleased men, i should not 
be the servant of Christ. 


visit to Galatia. See the Introduction. Pro- 
bably even then there was, in the minds of 
St Paul and his companions, some apprehen- 
sion of fickleness: and if the same hyperbolical 
language was used on that occasion in the way 
of warning, it would be well remembered. 

If any man preach| Rather, ‘‘If any one 
preach,” so as to include the hypothesis of 
angels as well as men. N.B. The A. V. gives 
with sufficient accuracy the difference between 
the day ris evayyedj(nras of the former verse 
and the ef ris evayyeAifera: of this. In the 
latter case the hypothesis approaches more 
nearly the statement of a fact. 


Io. ASSERTION OF HIS OWN FREEDOM 
FROM TIME-SERVING AND OF HIS ABSO- 
LUTE ALLEGIANCE TO CHRIST. 


On the meaning of this difficult verse, see 
Additional Note at the end of the Chapter. 


10. For do I now persuade men, or God?) 
In the second part of the sentence we must 
supply a verb with a different shade of mean- 
ing from ‘‘persuade.” In this there is no 
difficulty. This is a frequent necessity in 
condensed writing. ‘The question, more fully 
opened out, is this: ‘*Can anyone say that the 
purpose of my life now is to conciliate men? 
Can I not truly say that my ruling desire now 
is to win the approbation of God?” The ‘ for” 
at the beginning links this on to something 
which must be understood, and we can well 
believe that he knew that accusations of time- 
serving and inconsistency had been brought 
against him by those who were depreciating 
his Apostolic authority. 

if I yet pleased men, I should not be the servant 
of Chbrist| More accurately if I were yet 
trying to please men. The word ‘‘yet” 
requires explanation. It has been said that it 
cannot refer to the time before his conversion: 
for that then he was a cruel persecutor and in- 
flamed with bigotry. But this state of mind is 
quite consistent with a keen love of human ap- 
probation: and we have abundant proofs of the 
Sensitiveness of his nature with regard to the 
Opinion of other men: so that it is in no way 
surprising, if he was conscious of having been 
led by this tendency into serious fault during 
his earlier life. See the ‘Hulsean Lectures’ for 
1862, on the ‘Character of St Paul,’ 3rd ed., 
p.103. The phrase ‘‘servant of Christ” is more 
properly ‘‘slave of Christ:” and it reminds us 
of vi. 17. See the note on that passage. The 
antithesis here between ‘‘Christ” and ‘‘men” 


GALATIANS. I. 


1r But I certify you, brethren, 
that the gospel which was preached 
of me is not after man. 

12 For I neither received it of 
man, neither was I taught :t, but by 
the revelation of Jesus Christ. 


should not be unobserved. See note on i. 1. 
As to the general sentiment of this part of 
the verse, it reiterates what was said by our 
Lord, that ‘‘no man can serve two masters.” 


11, 12. ASSERTION THAT THE GOSPEL 
WHICH HE PREACHED WAS MADE KNOWN 
TO HIM BY INDEPENDENT REVELATION, 


ll. But I certify you, brethren} He makes 
his statement now in a calmer tone. The im- 
passioned language of indignation is left be- 
hind: and the term “brethren” is conciliatory 
and gentle. See iii. 15 and iv. 12. The form 
of expression (yrwpifw viv), used here to call 
attention to something which he is about to 
say of peculiar importance, is found (though 
variously rendered in the A, V.) in 1 Cor. xv. 1 
and 2 Cor. viii. 1. 

not after man] Not after any human fashion 
or mode of thought. This refers to the cha- 
racter of the Gospel, not to its origin. It is 
an important remark by Bishop Lightfoot that 
this phrase (xara dy@pwroyv) is contined to that 
chronological group of letters to which this 
epistle belongs. See Rom. iii. 5; x Cor. iii. 
3, 1x. 8, xv. 3. 


12. For I neither received it of man| In 
this verse he gives a threefold proof of what 
he had said in the preceding verse. And first 
he says that he did not receive the | 
from man. Just as he had said at the begin- 
ning of the Epistle (i. 1), that his call to the 
Apostleship had been without any human 
agency, so now he says that the revelation of 
the Gospel came to him without any human 
intervention. 

There is more meaning, however, in the 
phrase than appears at first sight. The pro- 
noun is emphatic: and the correct translation 
would be ‘‘neither did I receive it from 
men.” He compares his own case with that 
of other Apostles, and asserts that he was at 
no disadvantage. If Peter or James or John 
received the Gospel by direct communication 
from Christ, so did he. It is the same asser= 
tion, though in stronger terms, as that which he 
makes elsewhere: ‘‘are they apostles? so am I.” 

neither was I taught it} Here is a second 
point, upon which he lays stress. The con- 
trast is between progressive human teaching 
and direct divine revelation. There is nothing 
in this to forbid the belief that by successive 
revelations he gradually obtained full and 
fuller knowledge of the depths of the Gospel. 

but by the revelation of Jesus Christ] In the 
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14 And profited in the Jews’ re- 
ligion above many my tequals in'Ge. | 
mine own nation, being more exceed- years. 


496 [v. 13, 14 

13 For ye have heard of my con- 
versation in time past in the Jews’ 
religion, how that beyond measure I 


persecuted the church of God, and 


wasted it: 


Se ee 


two preceding clauses he has stated, negatively, 
from what sources he did not receive the Gos- 
pel. Now he states positively from whence he 
did receive it. The illumination came to him 
direct from Jesus Christ. A question still 
remains as to the time when this ‘‘revelation” 
was given: and the right answer is probably 
this, that it came on the way to Damascus: 
not however that this need exclude subsequent 
revelations: and especially we must think of 
Arabia (v. 17) as a probable scene of further 
illumination. 


¥3—24. HISTORICAL PROOF THAT HIS 
APOSTLESIIIP AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
GOSPEL WERE INDEPENDENT. 


He now enters deliberately upon a careful 
and detailed proof of the truth of the state- 
ments made above. He first points out that 
he had been a persecutor of the Church and 
notorious for his zeal in Judaism. For the 
conversion of such a man Divine interposition 
was essential (13, 14) |Next he says that on 
his conversion he had no communication with 
man at all and did not go to Jerusalem (15— 
17). Thirdly, he says that, when he did go 
to Jerusalem, it was not till after three years, 
that he went in order to make the acquaint- 
ance of Peter, and saw only one other Apostle 

18, 19). In the fourth place, after leaving 
Neca, he was in a far-off region, and was 
not personally known to the Christians of 
Judza, though they recognised him as a true 
preacher of the Gospel (21—24). 


13. For ye have bear More correctly 
ye heard. When St Paul was first in Ga- 
latia, he told them of his previous history: and 
they must have heard the particulars of it from 


other sources. He was fond of referring to. 


the time when he had been a persecutor. See 
(besides 1 Cor. xv. 9, and 1 Tim. i. 13) his 
words before the Jewish mob (Acts xxii. 4, 5 
and before Festus and Agrippa (Acts xxvi. 
Yo, 11). In both these cases he spoke, as he 
writes here, under apologetic conditions: and 
this similarity in his manner of arguing might 
most correctly be termed an‘‘‘undesigned co- 
incidence.” 

my conversation,,.in the Jews’ religion] By. 
‘““conversation” is meant here ‘*conduct” or 
‘way of living.” 

St Paul has two ways of speaking of the 
Jewish religion, according as he makes himself 
a Jew to the Jew or a Gentile to the Gentile. 
Thus, to take the two apologetic speeches in the 
Acts of the Apostles, to which reference has 


ingly zealous of the traditions of my 
fathers. 


just been made, speaking to the angry Jewisk 
mob he says that the letters he obtained as a 
persecutor were for ‘‘the brethren” at Damas 
cus, and that Ananias there was ‘‘ devout ac- 
cording to the law” (Acts xxii. 5,12). Speak- 
ing to Festus and Agrippa, he says that ‘‘the 
Jews” knew his manner of life from his youth 


"and complains that ‘‘ Jews” were his accusers 


(Acts xxvi. 4, 7). In theone case he speaks 
as if he were within the sphere of Judaism, in 
the other as if Judaism were external to him- 
self. Compare a similar contrast between 
Rom. ix. 3, 4 and 1 Thess. ii. 15. In the 
two verses before us he wavers between the 
two methods of speaking of the Jews, 
*¢ Judaism” (‘Iov8aicpos) is in itself a neutral 
term; and here he uses it as if it were some 
thing external to himself. He is addressing 
Gentile Christians, on whom Jews are exert- 
ing a mischievous influence. 

bow that beyond measure I persecuted the 
church of God| In harmony with what has 
been said above we should mark how he speaks 
of the Christian Church as a body separate 
from Judaism. The language is precisely the 
same in 1 Cor. xv. 9. 

qasted it} He did his best to destroy it. 
The same Greek word is used in Acts ix. 21. 
See below in this chapter v 23 


14. profited in the Jews’ religion above 
many my equals| More correctly made pro- 
gress in Judaism He has just been speak- 
ing of his persecution of Christians as a proof 
that Divine intervention must have been needed 
to make him a Christian. He now puts for- 
ward another aspect of his earlier life which 
was a proof of the same thing: and here he 
speaks of Judaism in a less hostile tone. He 
was distinguished among his contemporaries 
for religious zeal and for proficiency in legal 
knowledge. In this there was everything to 
make him a keen opponent of Christianity. 

in mine own nation] He uses exactly the 
same phrase in speeches recorded in the Acts. 
See xxiv. 7, xXxvi. 4, xXvili. 19. This is a 
coincidence which should not be overlooked. 

being more exceedingly zealous of the tradi- 
tions of my fathers] The Greek (vsapyer) 
denotes that he had this zeal from the outset— 
from his very boyhood. We find precisely the 
same language in Acts xxi. 20. There was a 
party among the Jews, which gloried in the 
name of ‘‘zealots,” and which gave its name 
to one of the Twelve, Simon Zelotes. To this 
religious party St Paul may have belonged. 
As regards the word here translated ‘tra 


v. 15, 16.] 
15 But when it pleased God, 


who separated me from my mo- 
ther’s womb, and called me by his 
grace, 


dition,” it is pointed out by Schaff (in 
Lange’s ‘Commentary,’ p. 24) that it ‘‘em- 
braces everything which is taught and handed 
down, either orally or in writing, or in both 
ways, from generation to generation”—that it 
may be used in a favourable sense, as in 1 Cor. 
xi. 2; 2 Thess. ii. 15, ili. 6, or in an unfa- 
vourable one, as in Mark vii. 3, 5, 8; Col. ii. 
8—that in this passage it means ‘‘the whole 
Jewish religion, or mode of worship, divine 
and human, but in the Phanisaic sense.” 


15—17. He now passes to the time which 
immediately succeeded his conversion. At 
this critical period of his life when the Chris- 
tian revelation was communicated to him, and 
he received his call to the Apostleship, he had no 
communication whatever with the older A- 
postles. In fact he was far distant from Jeru- 
salem, nor did he regard himself as under any 
necessity for going thither. 


15. who separated me from my mother's 
qwomb| ‘This version might easily be misunder- 
stood. The meaning is that even from his 
birth St Paul was set apart by Divine predes- 
tination for the work to which he was ap- 
pointed. So Isaiah (xlix. 1) and Jeremiah 
- 5) speak of their own predestination, even 

om birth, to the prophetic office. St Paul 
uses similar language regarding himself in Rom. 
1.1. It is an essential part of his argument 
here that from the first moment of his exist- 
ence it was God's free choice and grace that 
made him what he was. 

called me by bis grace| Asin his predestina- 
tion from the first, so in his “effectual calling,” 
when the appointed time came, all was of 
God's free and gracious agency. It depended 
not in any way upon himself, or upon any 
co-operation of man. This “calling” took 
place on the way to Damascus. Of this we 
should be sure from the very nature of the case: 
but it is made certain by the mention of this 
place two verses below: ‘I returned again to 
Damascus.” 


15, 16. when it pleased God...to reveal 
bis Son in me| The two points mentioned 
above give clear emphasis to the word here 
used, as this word in turn enhances their force. 
All the language of the passage calls our at- 
tention, as distinctly as possible, to the fact 
that the Divine will acted supremely in this 
whole matter, independently of any human 
plan or effort. The verb (ev8oxéw) denotes the 
free and unconditioned (and, at the same time, 
good and gracious) will of God, operating, 
first, in the choosing of St Paul, and secondly, 
in his calling. The Apostle now passes on to 
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16 To reveal his Son in me, that I 
might preach him among the hea- 
then; immediately I conferred not 
with flesh and blood : 


a third point, the inward revelation which 
fitted him for the efficient discharge of his 
high mission. The phrase ‘‘to reveal his Son 
in me” is indeed capable of two interpretations. 
It might mean to make Christ known to the 
world in and through the conversion and in- 
strumentality of St Paul. Thus it is said at 
the end of this chapter: ‘‘They glorified God 
in me.” See also very similar language in 
1 Tim. 1. 16, where he says that he obtained 
mercy that ‘‘in him” a pattern of long-suffer- 
ing might be shewn to all believers in after- 
time. And this mode of interpretation might 
seem preferable here, were it not for the words 
which immediately follow, where the communi- 
cation of the Gospel to the world is declared 
to have been the end and purpose of the reve- 
lation in him. Hence, to avuid tautology, it 
seems that we must understand the phrase as 
meaning inward illumination. Light was given 
to him subjectively, in order that objectively 
he might be a light to others. 


16. that I might preach bim among the 
beathen| We should mark how emphatic in 
all accounts of the conversion is the reference 
to his work among the Gentiles. Thus ‘the 
Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee, to 
open their eyes and to turn them from dark- 
ness to light,” are named by Christ Himself 
in the first communication from heaven (Acts 
Xxvi. 17, 18). To Ananias the direction is 
given, ‘‘ Go thy way: for he is a chosen vessel 
unto me, to bear my name before the Gentiles ” 
(ix. 15). His own conduct was in harmony 
with this call. He tells Agrippa that he was 
‘‘not disobedient to the heavenly vision, but 
promptly shewed to the Gentiles, that they 
should repent and turn to God” (xxvi. 19,. 
20); to which we may properly add what 
was said to him at Jerusalem, when he first 
went thither from Damascus, ‘‘ De : for 
I will send thee far off to the Gentiles ” (xxii. 
21). It should be added that “may preach” 
is the literal translation. 

smmediately I conferred not with flesh and 
blood] The verb (apocavarideoOa:) used in 
this place denotes the being in close conference, 
with the view either of obtaining or of com- 
municating knowledge. In the latter sense it 
is employed in ii. 6. In the former sense here. 
The expression “flesh and blood” denotes 
man in general, with a shade of depreciation 
in reference to the weakness and ignorance of 
human nature, It is so used in four other 
places of the New Testament. See x Cor. xv. 
50; Heb. ii. 14; Eph. vi. 12. The remaining 

ge deserves a close comparison with that 
ore us. It was with St Paul, as with St 
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17 Neither went I up to Jeru- 
salem to them which were apostles 
before me; but I went into Ara- 


Peter, when he made the great confession of 
his Lord’s Divinity (Matt. xvi. 17), “ Flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
my Father which is in heaven.” 


17. Neither went I up to Jerusalem to them 
which were apostles before me] This would 
obviously have been his nght aad natural 
course, if he had to derive his instruction and 
authority from them. As to the fact of the 
case, this is in harmony with what we learn 
elsewhere. St Luke says of his course at 
Damascus, ‘‘ Straightway he preached Christ 
in the synagogues” (Acts ix. 20) ; and he says 
himself to Agrippa that he exercised his mis- 
sion ‘first unto them of Damascus,” before he 
didsoin Jerusalem and Judza (xxvi. 20). It is 
interesting to compare with this the third ac- 
count of the events connected with his con- 
version. ‘This was in the speech to the angry 
mob at Jerusalem. There it is his wisdom to 
adopt the course which is precisely contrary 
to that adopted in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
and to lay as much stress as possible on Jeru- 
salem. From Acts xxii. 17 we might hastily 
at first sight infer, if we possessed no other 
information, that St Paul came instantly from 
Damascus to Jerusalem. 

but I went into Arabia] We should have 
known nothing of this journey into Arabia, 
were it not for the apologetic circumstances 
under which this part of the Epistle to the 
Galatians is written. For the meaning of the 
word ‘ Arabia,” as to whether it is to include 
the Great Peninsula by the Red Sea, or to be 
restricted to some region near to Damascus, 
and for the purpose he had in view in going 
away into Arabia, whether it was missionary 
work or solitary meditation, see a longer Note 
at the end of Chapter IV. It may be re- 
marked here that the contrast is very sharp 
between the going away into Arabia and the 
conferring with ‘flesh and blood,” and that 
if solitude and separation from all human con- 
ference was the end he had in view, his 
thoughts and feelings might naturally tum 
to the region which was connected with the 
histories of Moses and Elijah. This supposi- 
tion too suits the train of thought in iv. 24, 25. 
It is evident that the remembrance of Arabia 
was vividly and forcibly in his mind at the 
- time of the writing of this Epistle. 

returned again unto Damascus] A similar 
remark may be made as to the vividness of 
his thoughts of Damascus at this time. The 
place is named in a very remarkable and un- 
expected way in an epistle which was nearly 
contemporary. See 2 Cor. xi. 32, 33. Another 
point too must be observed, which likewise 
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[v. 17, 18. 


bia, and returned again unto Da- 
mascus. 


18 Then after three years I 'went (On 


has considerable evidential value. Damascus 
is not named above as the place near which 
the supreme revelation was made to St Paul; 
but here the fact drops from his pen quite 
naturally, but unintentionally, and as it were 
accidentally. Paley has caught this point with 
his usual sagacity. ‘I desire it to be re- 
marked how incidentally it appears that the 
affair passed at Damascus. In what may be 
called the direct part of the account, no men- 
tion is made of the place of his conversion at 
all. A casual expression at the end, and an 
expression brought in for a different purpose, 
alone fixes it to have been at Damascus. No- 
thing can be more like simplicity and unde- 
signedness than this is.” ‘ Hore Pauling,’ 
Gal. ii. 


18.19. He now proceeds to mention his 
first journey to Jerusalem, which was not 
made till after three years, which was under- 
taken for the specific purpose of making 
acquaintance with Peter, and which resulted in 
a visit lasting only about a fortnight, during 
which he saw only one other Apostle. With 
this statement it is essential to compare Acts 
ix. 23—30 and xxii. 17—21, The first of 
these passages describes the circumstances 
which caused St Paul to leave Damascus, the 
first and second together inform us of the 
causes why he quitted Jerusalem after his 
short stay in that city. These accounts must 
be reconciled with one another and with that 
which is before us; and it is important that 
the reconciliation should be without traces of 
contrivance. This will be subject of a longer 
Note at the end of Chapter II. Our business 
at present is to follow the train of St Paul’s 
thought and argument. 


18. after three years] Not till after 
three years. This period of time may have 
been three complete years, or one complete 
year with parts of two others. This interval 
corresponds with the ‘‘many days” of Acts 
ix. 23; and we find in the Old Testament 
a curious parallel, in which the same two 

hrases are used as synonymous. ‘ And 
Shimei dwelt at Jerusalem many days; and it 
came to pass, at the end of three years, that two 
of the servants of Shimei ran away," 1 K. ii. 
38, 39. The time from which St Paul reckons 
the three years is, doubtless, his conversion. 

I went up to Jerusalem] See note on the 
preceding verse. It was a great proof of 
courage and stedfast will, and of confidence in 
the Gospel and in God, that he should have 
gone direct to the head-quarters of persecu- 
tion, ‘to the very place from which he had 
been sent to overthrow the Christian faith.” 


Vv. 1I9—22.] 


up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and 
abode with him fifteen days. 
1g But other of the apostles saw 
I none, save James the Lord’s brother. 
20 Now the things which I write 


to see Peter] From Acts ix. 22—25 we learn 
the external circumstances of persecution 
which caused St Paul to quit Damascus; and 
the account is confirmed by what he himself 
tells us in the second letter to the Corinthians 
(xi. 31, 32), which was nearly contemporane- 
ous with the Epistle before us. From this 
passage we learn the inner motive which 
directed his steps toward Jerusalem. ‘There is 
no inconsistency in the two statements ; and it 
is natural that we should learn the one from the 
history and the other from a letter. St Paul 
earnestly wished to make the acquaintance of 
St Peter; and no wish could be more natural. 
The verb here employed (icropjoa:) denotes 
more than would appear from the English 
version. It means close and painstaking in- 
quiry into that which deserves careful investi- 
gation. St Peter’s character, special ex perience, 
personal recollection of Christ, work at Pente- 
cost and in the conversion of Cornelius; these 
were necessarily subjects of the deepest interest 
to his brother Apostle. 

abode with him fifteen days| Not long 
enough for tuition in the Gospel, if all know- 
ledge of the Gospel came to St Paul through 
St Peter. And this is the point urged in the 
argument. But we, on the other hand, are 
bound to see something else in this meeting, 
though it is mentioned for a specific purpose. 
It was long enough for a mutual influence to 
be established, of great and permanent value 
to the Church at large. Commentators and 
critics have not paused on this meeting with 
the careful thought which it deserves. See 
a sermon on the subject in Canon Cook's 
‘Church Doctrine and Spiritual Life,’ p. 228. 
He specially traces the influence of St Peter 
in St Paul's account of the resurrection of 
Christ (1 Cor. xv.), and the influence of St 
Paul on St Peter in the latter's manner of 
presenting the doctrine of salvation in his First 
Epistle. 


19. other of the apostles saw I none, save 
James} Canon Cook sees in the mention of 
the special appearance to James after the 
resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 7) a reminiscence of 
this intercourse at Jerusalem. Paley points 
out the natural and easy coincidence of this 
notice of James with the information derived 
from the Acts concerning the presence of this 
Apostle at Jerusalem during this period. 


20. bebold, before God, I lie not} St Paul 
confirms the veracity of his statement by a 
solemn oath. This is quite according to his 
manner, when he has serious matter in hand 
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unto you, behold, before God, I lie 
not. 

21 Afterwards I came into the 
regions of Syria and Cilicia ; 

22 And was unknown by face 


which must not be doubted. Compare Rom. 
ix. r and 2 Cor. i. 18. 


21—24. He now points out that on leav- 
ing Jerusalem his life was spent for a con- 
siderable time in the far-off regions of Syria 
and Cilicia, in such entire separation from 
Palestine that the members of the Christian 
communities in Judza did not even personally 
know him, while yet (and this addition is 
important) they were in thorough sympathy 
with him, and rejoiced that their former per- 
secutor was now spreading the truth which 
he and they believed. 


21. Afterwards| He does not mention the 
circumstances which forced him to leave Jeru- 
salem suddenly after the short fortnight spent 
with St Peter. These circumstances are given 
partly in Acts ix. 29, 30, partly in Acts xxii. 
17—21. It was not to his purpose here to 
name either the persecution which arose in 
consequence of his faithful preaching, or the 
command which he received during his vision 
in the Temple. It is enough for the present 
argument if he points out that the time spent 
in Jerusalem was very short, that he had no 
intercourse then with the general body of the 
Apostles, and that ‘‘ afterwards” he was in a 
region very remote. 

the regions of Syria and Cilicia] The state- 
ment in Acts ix. 30 is that ‘‘ the brethren,” to 
ensure his safety, took him down from Jeru- 
salem to Czsarea on the coast, and then sent 
him to Tarsus—from which place afterwards 
(xi. 25, 26) Barnabas brought him to Antioch. 
There is nothing in this inconsistent with 
what we find in this part of the Epistle to the 
Galatians. The phrase ‘'Syria and Cilicia” 
is a generic term, which we find similarly 
used in Acts xv. 23, 41. The course of the 
range of Mount Taurus causes Cilicia to havea 
closer geographical! affinity with northern Syria 
than it has with the rest of Asia Minor. More- 
over Cilicia was often a political dependency of 
Syria. The more important name is naturally 
placed first. We find the word ‘regions” 
(x\ipara) used in the same vague general way 
in Rom. xv, 23, and 2 Cor, xi.1ro. But again, 
these four verses cover a considerable space of 
time, and include the work done with Barnabas 
at Antioch. More important work was, in 
fact, done during this period in Syria than in 
Cilicia. The expressions of v. 23 (see the 
notes there) denote continuity of occupation 
on his part, with the coming of Jews to 
Jerusalem from time to time. 


22. unknown by face unto the churches of 
212 
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unto the churches of Judza which 
were in Christ : 
23 But they had heard only, That 


he which persecuted us in times past 


Judza) \n Jerusalem itself he was undoubtedly 
well known. But he had not travelled about 
as a missionary in Judza, like Philip, whom 
we find near Gaza and at Azotus (Acts vill. 
26, 40), or like Peter, whom we find at Lydda 
and Joppa (ix. 35, 43). These are specimens 
of the places in which Christian communities 
were formed, We should observe how St Paul 
(as in v. 13) speaks of these communities as 
bodies outside of, and independent of, the 
Jewish Church. The remark made in this 
verse, says Schwoller in Lange’s Commen- 
tary, ‘‘ belongs also to the proof that he had 
not been a disciple of the Apostles; for, 
had he stood in near connection with them, 
he could not but have been known to the 
Churches of Judza.”’ 


23. they had heard] This is not a correct 
translation of the Greek, which denotes ‘ they 
were hearing from time to time,” and is 
similar in form to what we find in the pre- 
ceding verses, ‘‘I was unknown all the while.” 

the faith] The use of this word as a 
definition of Christianity is remarkable, and 
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[v. 23, 24. 


now preacheth the faith which once 
he destroyed. 
24 And they glorified God in 


me. 


strikes a kind of key-note for the remainder 
of the Epistle. 

avhich once he destroyed | He had done his 
best to destroy it. The Greek verb is the same 
as that which is translated ‘‘ wasted” in v. 13. 


24. they glorified God in me| He is careful 
to say that they praised not him but God. 
We have here an exemplification of the pre- 
cept given in the Sermon on the Mount, ‘ Let 
your light so shine before men, that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” For the expression “in 
me” see on v. 16. Compare Exod. xiv. 11. 
Meyer says here, ‘‘ With the impression which 
Paul thus made on the congregations of Judza 
the hateful plotting of the Jews in Galatia 
against him stood in striking contrast ; hence 
this added clause.” The primary point of the 
Apostle’s argument is that his Christianity 
could not have been formed under the influence 
of the Apostles at Jerusalem; but a secondary 
point of the argument is, that in all his earlier 
work he had the sympathy and respect of the 
Christians in Judza, 


ADDITIONAL NOTE on Cuap. 1. ro. 


Many commentators have failed to appre- 
ciate the extreme difficulty of this verse. As- 
suming the dpr:, with which it begins, to be 
the same in its reference as the apr: of the 
preceding verse, they have supposed the Apostle 
to mean: ‘Is this language which I am now 
using like the language of a time-server or a 
men-pleaser?”” But surely such a sentence 
would be very destitute of force. Moreover 
in this way the ér: in the latter part of it would 
not be accounted for: nor indeed would the 

ap at the beginning of it be easily explicable. 
he difficulty arises partly from the fact that 


CHAPTER II. 


1 He sheweth when he went up again to Feru- 
salem, and for what purpose: 3 and that 
Titus was not circumcised: 11 and that he 


Cuap. II. This chapter, in which St Paul 
pursues his historical argument, is divisible into 
two well-defined sections, having reference to 
two very marked occasions, one at Jerusalem 
and the other at Antioch. On the former his 
independent A postleship was recognised by the 
other Apostles themselves (1-10), on the 
latter he openly resisted St Peter, when that 


a great amount of feeling is condensed into 
a few words, and partly from another fact, 
that something is taken for granted, which the 
Galatians would easily understand, though it 
must be a matter of conjecture to us. It 
seems probable that he had been accused of 
time-serving, because he had conciliated vari- 
ous classes of persons by becoming ‘‘all things 
to all men.” His conscience too might tell 
him (and if this were so, he would certainly 
acknowledge it) that he had once been by no 
means indifferent to the favourable opinion of 
men. 


resisted Peter, and told him the reason, 14 
why he and other, being Fews, do believe wn 
Christ to be justified by Jatth, and not by 
works: 20 and that they live not in sin, who 
are so justified, 


Apostle was compromising the freedom of the 
Gospel by weak accommodation to Judaism. 
Within the first section there occurs, by the 
way (3—>s), a collateral argument drawn by 
St Paul from the fact that he refused to con- 
sent to the circumcision of Titus, because, 
under the circumstances of the moment, this 
would have compromised the freedom of the 


v. I, 2.] 


HEN fourteen years after I 

went up again to Jerusalem 
with Barnabas, and took Titus with 
me also. 
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2 And I went up by revelation, 
and communicated unto them that 
gospel which I preach among the 


entiles, but ‘privately to them Pea 


Gospel. At the close of the second section 
(17—-21) is a condensed argument on the 
general principles involved in the doctrine of 
free justification. 


I—10. AT THE COUNCIL IN JERUSALEM, 
St PAUL REFUSED TO CIRCUMCISE TITUS, 
AND HIS INDEPENDENT A POSTLESHIP WAS 
RECOGNISED BY THE OTHER APOSTLES. 


It is assumed that this visit to Jerusalem is 
identical with that which is described in Acts 
Xv. I—35. The difficulties connected with 
this question are discussed in a longer note 
at the end of the chapter. 


1. Then fourteen years after| A long period, 
he says, elapsed, during which he had no op- 
portunity of obtaining instruction from, or 
acting under the influence of, other Apostles. 
All this time he was engaged in the work of 
an independent Apostleship. For the question 
as to the moment of time, from which these 
‘‘fourteen years” are reckoned, whether it is 
his conversion, or the last-mentioned visit to 

erusalem, reference must be made to the 
onger note. The point of importance in the 
argument is that he was labouring in the cause 
of Christ many years, without any interference 
from the older Apostles, and without any de- 
pendence upon them. 

I went up again to Jerusalem| For the 
question whether he had not been there at all 
since the last-mentioned visit, or whether he 
had not been there under circumstances which 
afforded an opportunity of being instructed and 


directed by the older Apostles, reference must | 


again be made to the longer note. The ex- 
pression ‘‘went up” denotes, as in i. 17, the 
going to a metropolis. As to the place from 
which he thus went up, it is to be presumed 
that it was ‘the regions of Syria and Cilicia.” 
See i. 21. 

with Barnabas} Close attention must be 
given to this mention of Barnabas, partly be- 
cause it supplies some help towards determin- 
ing the chronology of the incidents here de- 
scribed, partly because he had an important 
biographical connection with these incidents, 
partly because there is extreme interest in every 
point of association between St Paul and this 
friend. 

and took Titus with me also] ‘The occur- 
rence of this name also must be very carefully 
marked. It does not appear in the narrative 
of the Acts at all. See note on Acts xv. 2. 
But his companionship with St Paul at this 
time, besides its relation to the topic imme- 
diately before us, is an important link of con- 


nection between this Epistle and the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians which was nearly 
contemporary. Cp. 2 Cor. il. 13, vil. 6, 13, 
14, Vill. 6, 16, 23, xl. 18, and see the Intro- 
duction. It seems evident that Titus was 
much in St Paul’s mind and heart about the 
time when he wrote the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians: and this may have quickened his recol- 
lection of what happened in reference to him 
on an earlier occasion. 


2. I went up by revelation) Probably 
through a prophet, as in Acts xiii. 1. See 
Introd. to the Acts, pp. 317, 324. In this 
there is nothing inconsistent with what we 
learn from Acts xv. 2, where we are told that 
he was sent from Antioch to Jerusalem, in 
order to promote the settlement of an anxious 
controversy. In the history his outward com- 
mission is named, in the epistle the inward 
communication to himself. This is quite 
natural: and we have parallel cases both in i. 
18 above, compared with Acts ix. 23—25, and 
in Acts xxii. 18 compared with Acts ix. 29, 
30. In each of these cases we have an inward 
subjective communication on the one hand, 
and the pressure of outward objective circum- 
stances on the other. Nor is it out of place 
here to refer to Acts x. 17, 18, 19, Xi. II, I°. 
The sending of messengers by Cornelius co- 
operated with the revelation made to St Peter’s 
mind and conscience. And indeed it may be 
added that similar experience is common in 
the ordinary course of Christian life. 

and communicated unto them that gospel 
which I preach among the Gentiles} ‘The per- 
sons to whom this communication was made 
were, of course, the Christians in Jerusalem. 
For the meaning of the word ‘‘ communicated ” 
(dveOeunv), we should refer to Acts xxv. 14, 
the only other passage in the New Testament 
where this verb is used. There we are told 
that Festus laid St Paul’s case before Agrippa 
II., with the view of careful consultation con- 
cerning it. So here St Paul (in harmony with 
the commission named in Acts xv. 2) laid be- 
fore his fellow-Christians at Jerusalem a state- 
ment of his manner of preaching the Gospel 
to the Gentiles. We should observe that the 
word ‘‘ preach” is in the present tense. This 
asserts the continuity and consistency of his 
manner of preaching, even to the moment of 
his writing this letter. See note above on 
evayyeAiCwpa (i. 16). 

but privately to them which were of reputa- 
tion] It is to be regretted that both here and 
below in v. 6 and v. 9 the A. V. has changed 
the tense of the original. ‘Them which are 
of reputation” is the phrase which St Paul 
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which were of reputation, lest by 3 But neither Titus, who was 


any means I should run, or had run, with me, being a Greek, was com- 


in vain. 


pelled to be circumcised : 


uses. It is no part of his plan to depreciate 
the older Apostles, while he asserts the inde- 
pendence, both of his own call to be an A- 
postle, and of his knowledge of the Gospel. 
The difficulty of his position is that he must 
both render due honour to them and also 
firmly maintain his own ground; and neither 
of these points is overlooked in any part of his 
argument. That he should have privately 
conferred with the leading men in Jerusalem, 
before the public discussion of the anxious 
question in hand, was an indication of true 
wisdom ; and it furnishes an example very useful 
to ourselves on critical occasions. The words 
in Acts xv. 4, ‘“‘they declared what things 
God had done with them,” are quite in har- 
mony with all that is stated here. 

lest by any means I should run, or bad run, 
in vain} ‘The personality of St Paul here 
comes to view, in a startling manner, through 
the sudden use of one of his characteristic 
metaphors. We find the same imagery, 
drawn from the foot-race, in a lively form 
below (v. 7)—‘* Ye were running well: who 
put a sudden hindrance in your way?” Images 
drawn from the Greek Games, and especi- 
ally the foot-race, are conspicuous in St 
Paul’s spoken and written words, while on 
this Third Missionary Journey, perhaps be- 
cause Corinth was much in his thoughts. See 
1 Cor. 1x. 24—26; Rom. 1x. 16; Acts xx. 24. 
We find in an epistle of later date (Phil. ii. 16) 
the exact phrase (eis xevdv tpéyerv) which is 
used here. To turn now from the form of 
St Paul's language to his motive on this occa- 
sion at Jerusalem, he acted with great caution 
lest his past work or his present work should 
be to no purpose. ‘The nature of his appre- 
hension seems well expressed by Bishop Light- 
foot. He was anxious “lest the Judaic Chris- 
tians, by insisting on the Mosaic ritual, might 
thwart his past and present endeavours to 
establish the Church on a liberal basis.” A 
mistake in his conduct at this time might have 
compromised the future liberty of the Gentile 
churches. Moreover there was imminent risk 
of a schism. 


3. But neither Titus, who was with me, 
being a Greek, was compelled to be circumcised] 
He now introduces an incident, connected 
with the visit to Jerusalem,. which, through 
his firmness, was made to express a great prin- 
ciple and resulted in benefit to the Galatian 
Christians themselves. ‘Those who went with 
St Paul from Antioch to Jerusalem (Acts xv. 
2) were probably all representatives of Gentile 
Christianity. Titus certainly was. ‘That he 
was a man too of some mark, as to position 


and character, seems clear from the office 
which he afterwards held in Crete. See the 
Epistle to Titus. Strong pressure was brought 
to bear on St Paul to cause Titus to be 
circumcised. It might easily have been re- 
presented as a conciliatory act, like the 
making common cause with the Nazarites 
afterwards at Jerusalem (Acts xxii. 22—24), a 
course which St James recommended, and 
which St Paul adopted. But the circum- 
stances on this earlier occasion were peculiar. 
The question of the necessity of circumcision 
for Gentile converts had n raised. See 
Acts xv. 1. Before the later occasion this 
question had been settled for ever. This was 
largely due to St Paul's firmness. 

As to apparent inconsistency in St Paul’s 
conduct in comparison with what he did sub- 
sequently in the case of Timothy, the plausi- 
bility of such an accusation was probably in St 
Paul’s mind as he wrote. Hecaused Timothy 
to be circumcised soon afterwards: and this 
must have been known to the Galatians, be- 
cause the Apostle was then on his way to his 
first visit among them, and Timothy had been 
among them the companion of his labours. See 
Acts xvi. r—3. But the two cases were very 
different. Titus was a pure Gentile. Timothy 
was half a Jew. This is perhaps one reason 
why so much stress is laid in the present pas- 
sage on the Heathen parentage of Titus. More- 
over the question of circumcision in relation to 
Gentile converts had been settled before the 
beginning of the Second Missionary Journey. 
Thus the two cases were as different as pos- 
sible. It was quite consistent in St Paul at 
Lystra to circumcise Timothy ‘because of 
the Jews which were in those quarters—for 
they knew all that his father was a Greek,” 
and to refuse to circumcise Titus at Jerusalem 
‘*because of false brethren,” who wished to 
bring the Christian Church ‘‘into bondage.” 

But a question has been raised, and has been 
argued on two sides by opposing commentators, 
as to whether the meaning of this passage is 
that St Paul refused on this occasion, though 
urgently pressed, to circumcise Titus, or 
whether Titus really was circumcised, but 
only as an act of free concession and friendly 
arrangement, not under any compulsion. The 
original Greek would bear either interpreta- 
tion. But the grammatical construction in 
this paragraph is peculiarly intricate: and when 
no help is to be gained from this source, it 
seems natural to decide the question by the 
general course of the argument. And surely 
the main point of the case, and the whole tone 
of the Epistle, require us to believe that St 
Paul resisted and refused. Moreover, if he 


Vv. 4—6.] 


4 And that because of false bre- 
thren unawares brought in, who came 
in privily to spy out our liberty 
which we have in Christ Jesus, that 
they might bring us into _ bond- 
age : 

5 To whom we gave place by 


had yielded, he would have been guilty of just 
that kind of perilous compromise at a critical 
time, which he blamed so much in Peter after- 
wards, and which forms the subject of the 
second half of this chapter. 

The strict meaning of the Greek here is— 
“not even was Titus compelled to be 
circumcised.” ‘There were strong primd facie 
reasons for consenting. ‘Titus was a Gentile 
by birth: his circumcision would have brought 
him into easy and satisfactory association with 
the Judaic Christians; and controversy for the 
moment would have been avoided. But St 
Paul knew that he was responsible for the 
future, and that, in order to make the future 
safe, he must be firm in the present. 


4. <And that because of false brethren] The 
construction is difficult: but the simplest way 
to understand the sentence seems to be this— 
that because of the mischievous influence 
and bad motive of these ‘false brethren” he 
refused to yield to the moral compulsion 
brought to bear upon him. By ‘false bre- 
thren” is meant Christians in name who were 
not Christians in principle. It is worthy of 
note that the word occurs only in a contem- 
porary Epistle. See 2 Cor. xi. 26. 

unawares brought in} This is a military 
metaphor. By sapeicaxros is meant one who, 
during war, is stealthily introduced into our 
camp in the guise of a friend. 

avbo came in privily to spy out eur liberty) 
The metaphorical language derived from war- 
fare is continued (both in mapeonAOoy and in 
xaracxonnyat). In illustration of the former 
word see rupecreSucay in Jude 4. The verb 
karacKxorevw, Which is equivalent to the latter 
word, is used of the spies in Joshua ii. 2 
(LXX.). The spirit of the passage is well 
caught by Chrysostom, who says: ‘‘See how 
under the image of spies he points out the 
nature of the warfare that was then going on.” 

that they might bring us into bondage} ‘The 
true translation is ‘‘that they may bring us 
into bondage,” or even more strongly ‘with 
the certain consequence that we should have 
been enslaved.” St Paul always has regard 
to the future and to the continuity of true 
Gospel principles. See the end of the next 
verse. N.B. The reading of the best MSS. is 
xarasovAwoovow. The irregular use of the 
future after iva (as in John xvii. 3) is ve 
emphatic. So also is the verb itself, which 
denotes the bringing into utter slavery. 
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subjection, no, not for an hour; that 
the truth of the gospel might con- 
tinue with you. 

6 But of these who seemed to be 
somewhat, (whatsoever they were, it 
maketh no matter to me: God ac- 
cepteth no man’s person:) for they 


5. To whom we gave pluce by subjection, 
no, not for an bour| ‘This strong language 
seems to shew, beyond a doubt, that the course 
followed by St Paul was a firm denial to 
yield with that submission which was so 
urgently claimed. The word for ‘ subjec- 
tion ” has the article. 

that the truth of the gospel might continue 
with you] ‘That it may continue with you” 
is the correct translation. St Paul points out 
the subsequent benefit which had resulted from 
his firmness at that time. His motive had 
been to make the future safe. And he turns 
here suddenly on the Galatians, with a claim 
for their gratitude. Wemay add that our own 
gratitude is equally due to St Paul for this 
service. The word translated ‘‘continue” (éca- 
petyn) IS very strong, and expresses thorough 
continuance for ever. 


6. of those who seemed to be somewhat] 
See note above on wv. 2, especially as regards 
the tense of Soxovvrwy. The construction is: 
resumed in a new form near the end of the 
verse, after an abrupt parenthesis. In this 
passage (6—10) St Paul reverts to the general 
narrative, after giving the episode of Titus, 
which may be viewed as a digression, though 
it has an important bearing on his argument. 

whatsoever they were, it maketh no matter 
to me] He does not say that the other A- 
postles did not occupy a great position. This 
he fully recognises, especially as regards their 
having known Christ on earth: and this is 
probably the meaning of wore, which is over- 
looked in the A. V. What he says is that 
this made no matter to him. He was inde- 
pendent of them. 

God accepteth no man’s person] We have here 
an instance of the new Christian vocabulary 
which came into the Greek language at this 
time. Appearing first in Luke xx. 31, it is 
very conspicuous and forcible in Acts x. 34; 
and it is a reasonable conjecture that St 
Peter used here at Jerusalem the language he 
had used at Cesarea on the reception of Cor- 
nelius into the blessings of the Gospel. Ine 
stances of the same language appear in Rom, 
li. 11; Eph. vi. 9; Col. ili. 25; James ii. 1, 9. 

Sor they who seemed to be somewhat in confer- 
ence added nothing to me] ‘This resumes, with 
a change of construction, what we find at the 
beginning of the verse. For the meaning of 
the verb mpocavebevro see note oni. 16. The 
English rendering here is very exact: nor could 
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who seemed to be somewhat in con- 
ference added nothing to me: 

7 But contrariwise, when they saw 
that the gospel of the uncircumcision 
was committed unto me, as the gospel 
of the circumcision was unto Peter ; 

8 (For he that wrought effectually 
in Peter to the apostleship of the cir- 
cumcision, the same was mighty in 
me toward the Gentiles :) 


any language express more strongly the inde- 
pendent knowledge and commission of St Paul 
and the complete concord between him and 
the other Apostles. See Introd. to Acts, 
Pp. 324. 

7. when they saw that the gospel of the un- 
circumcision was committed unto me] More 
accurately, ‘‘is committed.” They clearly saw 
that St Paul had an independent commission to 
preach the Gospel to the Heathen. This is now 
no mere assertion on his part, but a recogni- 
tion on theirs. The construction is similar to 
that in 1 Thess. ii. 4, and the tense is so chosen 
as to express the continuity of St Paul’s 
responsibility and work up to the moment of 
his writing these words, as in i. 16 and ii. 2. 

as the gospel of the circumcision was unto 
Peter} The two Apostles were co-ordinate 
in authority, each having a separate sphere 
of missionary work. There was no subordi- 
nation of St Paul to St Peter, either in fact, 
or in the opinion of those who were assembled 
in Jerusalem on this solemn occasion. And, 
further, as to the division of missionary work 
between these two Apostles, there is often 
great exaggeration as to the meaning of what 
is stated here. On the one hand we find 
St Paul, after this time, when entering upon 
new ground, addressing himself first to the 
Jews. See Acts xvii. 2, xix. 8, xxviii. 17. 
On the other hand, to say nothing of credible 
tradition, we find traces of St Peter's activity 
at Antioch and Corinth. See 1 Cor. i. 12; 
Gal. ii. 11. Moreover the earliest Churches, 
almost everywhere, were mixed bodies; and 
we cannot really discriminate between their 
Hebrew and Heathen members. See Intro- 
duction to 1 Peter, § 3. 


8. For be that wrought effectually in Peter, 
&c.] Here is given parenthetically the reason 
for this state of opinion; and no reason could 
be stronger. It was the evidence furnished 
by the working of God Himself. The Holy 
Spirit supplied His own witness. See the be- 
ginning of St Peter's first Epistle. The phrases 
‘sin Peter” and ‘tin me” should rather be 
“for Peter” and “for me.” 

the same was mighty in me] It is to be re- 
gretted that the A. V. obscures the fact that 
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[v. 7—10. 


g And when James, Cephas, and 
John, who seemed to be pillars, per- 
ceived the grace that was given unto 
me, they gave to me and Barnabas 
the right hands of fellowship; that we 
should go unto the heathen, and they 
unto the circumcision. 

10 Only they would that we should 
remember the poor; the same which 
I also was forward to do. 


the same Greek verb (évepyeiv) is used in both 
members of the sentence. 


9. James, Cepbas, and Jobn| ‘The order 
in which the names occur is not without its 
importance. The position in which James is 
placed is precisely that in which we find him 
in Acts xv. 13. See also Acts xii. 17, xxi. 18. 
Another coincidence with the Acts of the 
Apostles has been justly noted. It is now 
no longer necessary to call him ‘the Lord's 
brother,” as when he is mentioned in connec- 
tion with the first visit of St Paul to Jerusa- 
lem (i. 19). Since that time the other James 
had suffered martyrdom. See Acts xii. 1. 

who seemed to be pillars| They had the repu- 
tation of being “pillars” of the Church, and 
justly. See on verses 2 and 6. No disparage- 
ment is intended. The Church is compared toa 
building, and the Apostles are pillars therein. 
Under this image a promise is given to the faith- 
ful Christian in Rev. ii. 2, and an injunction 
given to the Christian minister in 1 Tim. ii. 15. 
Using the same language Clemens Romanus 
speaks of St Peter and St Paul as ‘‘the greatest 
and most righteous pillars” of the Church. 

perceived the grace} The language used 
here (yvovres) seems to imply fuller and more 
detailed information than the i&dvres of v. 7. 
The word “grace,” too, which is so carefully 
employed, should be noted, as involving the 
assertion of a great principle characteristic of 
this Epistle. 

the right bands of fellowship] A personal 
contract was made: and there seems no reason 
to doubt that the right hand was used in some 
significant gesture on the occasion, as has been 
the custom in solemn agreements in all nations. 
If this was so, it invests the circumstances of 
this meeting with great life and force. 

ave,,.unto the heathen) ‘These denote Paul 
and Barnabas. 

they unto the circumcision] It appears then 
that from this time forward, John and James, 
like Peter, were viewed as exercising their 
Apostleship specially among the Jews. 

10. that we should remember the poor] 
There is abundant proof that the Christians in 
Judza were very poor. Such charity, coming 
through St Paul to them from Gentile con- 


v. 21.] 


11 But when Peter was come 
to Antioch, I withstood him to 


verts to Christianity, would be more healing 
in its effect than many arguments. 

the same which I also was forward to do] 
St Paul had previously given proof of this 
charitable zeal (see Acts xi. 30) as he gave 
proof of it at the time of writing this Epistle. 
See Acts xxiv. 17; Rom. xv. 26, 27. In fact 
St Paul’s mind and heart were at this time full 
of the subject, as we see from both Epistles to 
the Corinthians. Nor was this unknown to 
the Galatians. We learn from 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 
that he gave specific instructions in Galatia 
regarding the collection which he made on his 
Third Missionary Journey. Winer and others 
have pointed out here a correspondence with 
the history, which should not be overlooked. 
St Paul suddenly uses the singular; and we 
know that co-operation in this matter with 
Barnabas was soon after the Apostolic Council 
made impossible by the separation of these 
two companions. 


1r1—16. PUBLIC REBUKE OF PETER, WHOSE 
INCONSISTENCY AT ANTIOCH COMPRO- 
MISED THE TRUTH OF THE GOSPEL. 


Two general questions arise here, first as to 
the date when this conflict at Antioch took 
place, secondly as to the point where the ex- 
postulation of St Paul with St Peter terminates. 
As to the first of these questions there is 
really no reason for resisting the impression 
which this chapter makes upon us—viz, that 
the scene at Antioch took place after, and soon 
after, the Council at Jerusalem. Paley’s sug- 
gestion that it may have been anterior to it 
arises from his mode of dealing with an ima- 
ginary difficulty. See note on v. 11. 

Most commentators are of opinion that St 
Paul’s speech continues from the middle of wz. 
14 to the end of the chapter. But the verses 
near the end have so much of a condensed 
argumentative character, and, so to speak, 
meditative character, that they seem rather to 
belong to the Apostle’s reflective comment, 
than to the stern and fiery speech itself. Other 
commentators adopt an opposite extreme, and 
think that the words addressed by St Paul to 
St Peter are restricted to the second half of 
the fourteenth verse itself, and that all the 
remainder of the chapter is argumentative 
comment addressed in writing to the Galatians. 
But such words as “we who are Jews by 
nature, and not sinners of the Gentiles,” seem 
clearly to be part of the direct expostulation. 
And, on the whole, the reasons appear strong 
for fixing the termination of the speech at the 
close of v. 16. There too is a most natural 
termination of the speech in the quotation from 
the hundred and forty-third psalm, a quota- 
tion which would have great force, when 
addressed to St Peter. 
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the face, because he was to be 
blamed. : 


11. But when Peterwascome to Antioch] We 
should note here the easy mention of Antioch, 
without any pains being taken to call attention 
to the fact that the event, now to be men- 
tioned, occurred there. It is a parallel case to 
the easy mentionof Damascus ini.17. Antioch 
is vividly before St Paul’s mind here, as Da- 
mascus was when he wrote the earlier para- 
graph. Assuming that this occurrence took 
place very soon after the Apostolic Council, 
we see that this fits very well with what we 
read in Acts xv. 30, 35, especially as regards 
the presence of Barnabas at Antioch. Astothe 
reason why St Peter went to this city, on this 
subject we are quite in the dark. 

I withstood him to the face] This conflict 
is one of the most remarkable and important 
events in all Church History. We see St 
Peter and St Paul in open antagonism: the 
rebuke coming from St Paul, and the blame 
resting unequivocally on St Peter, and this on 
a question very seriously affecting Christian 
faith and conduct in all future ages. The 
bearing of this on a great and momentous 
controversy is evident. Some, who are con- 
cerned to maintain the supreme authority, if 
not the infallibility, of those who are termed 
the successors of St Peter, and others, to 
whom, without being thus fettered, the notion 
of a conflict on a serious question between 
Apostles was too distasteful to be borne, have 
endeavoured to explain away the facts of this 
collision. Two different modes of doing this 
have been adopted, to which a brief allusion 
must here be made. 

By Clement of Alexandria and by Eusebius 
in ancient times, and by the Jesuit Hardouin 
in later times, it has been suggested that the 
Cephas mentioned here is not Peter the Apo- 
stle, but some other eminent Christian dis~ 
ciple. ‘This theory needs only to be stated to 
refute itself. 

Another theory is that the conflict was a 
dramatic scene arranged after a mutual under- 
standing by the two Apostles, in order that 
through the pretended rebuke and submission 
of St Peter a strong effect might be produced 
upon the minds of the pines It seems 
strange that this immoral view, first brought 
forward by Origen, found strong advocates in 
ig) Gages and Jerome. The controversy 
on the subject between Jerome and Augustine 
is one of the most famous parts of early 
Christian literature. Augustine not only was 
victorious over Jerome, but, on the whole, 
has commanded subsequent Christian opinion. 
Augustine, in one of his letters to Jerome, 
asks where the authority of the Scriptures is 
gone, if they are made to sanction deliberately- 
arranged falsehoods like this, referring to St 
Paul’s words above, ‘‘ Behold, before God, I 
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12 For before that certain came 
from James, he did eat with the 
Gentiles : but when they were come, 
he withdrew and separated himself, 


lie not,” and calls on his opponent to re- 
tract. This subject has received a very full 
treatment by Thierry, ‘Saint Jerome’ (1867), 
Vol. 1. pp. 118—176. 

It seems certainly very strange that St Peter 
should have acted as he did after the decision 
of the Council at Jerusalem. A difficulty on 
this account has been seriously felt by some 
commentators. Even Paley says, at the close 
ofhis remarks on this Epistle inthe ‘ Hore Pau- 
line’: ‘*there is nothing to hinder us from sup- 
posing that the dispute at Antioch was prior to 
the consultation at Jerusalem, or that Peter, 
in consequence of this rebuke, ought to have 
afterwards maintained former sentiments.” 
But we feel Peter's conduct to be equally 
strange, when we think of his experience at 
Cesarea in the case of Cornelius. There is, 
in fact, no further difficulty in the matter than 
to suppose he was guilty of inconsistency. 
Such inconsistency, too, is precisely in harmony 
with what we read of his character in the 
Gospels. He bravely walked on the waves 
and then lost all confidence. He professed 
more love to Christ than the rest of the disci- 
ples and then denied his Master. Moreover 
we must not exaggerate his offence at Antioch, 
but must observe in what follows exactly what 
It was, 

because he was to be blamed] The true 
translation is because he was condemned. 
His very conduct palpably carried its own 
condemnation, and this is the point of the 
argument which follows, Compare John iii. 
18 and Rom. xiv. 23. 


12. before that certain came from srg 
There is no reason to suppose that James ha 
been in any way inconsistent with what he 
himself had said at the Council, ‘‘ my sentence 
is, that we trouble not them, which from 
among the Gentiles are turned to God "(Acts 
xv. 19). The name of James may have been 
used without any authority whatever: or 
some message or opinion of his may have been 
altogether perverted. The phrase ‘ certain” 
(reves), used here by St Paul, is full of indig- 
nation as ini. 7. The occasion seems to have 
been similar to that which had happened be- 
fore the Council, as we learn from the begin- 
ning of the official letter: ‘* Forasmuch as we 
have heard, that certain (rivés) which went 
out from us have troubled you with words, 
subverting your souls, saying, Ye must be 
circumcised, and keep the law: to whom we 
gave no such commandment.” Acts xv. 24. 
he did cat with the Gentiles] ‘This was pre- 
cisely what he had, after much scruple, de- 
cided to do at Cesarea (Acts x. 28, 48), and 
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[v. xa, 13. 


fearing them which were of the cir- 
cumcision. 

13 And the other Jews dissembled 
likewise with him; insomuch that 


precisely what gave occasion to his cen- 
sure afterwards at Jerusalem (xi. 3); and there 
is no reason to doubt that this was his custom 
ever afterwards. The tense inthe passage before 
us implies this. So also does the éOnxes (ys 
of v. 14 below. 

be withdrew and separated himself] In 
two respects this is progressive in its meaning. 
The tense of the two verbs expresses what 
was gradual: and the second verb is stronger 
than the first. St Peter, on the arrival of 
these people from Jerusalem, began timidly to 
withdraw from his customary free intercourse 
with the Gentile Christians, and then absolutely 
discontinued it. This was the sum of his 
offence. This change of conduct might in 
itself be excused on the grounds of charity and 
prudence: but under the circumstances of the 
case, especially when his position in the Church 
was taken into account, it was full of the 
most serious danger. It arose too from a 
most unworthy motive. 

Searing them which were of the circumcision 
His motive was the fear to which, with al 
his zeal and courage, he was characteristically 
liable. Again we may refer to what took 
place on the Sea of Galilee and in the High- 
priest’s house at Jerusalem. By ‘‘ them which 
were of the circumcision” is meant Chnistians 
who had been Jews. These were the men who 
came from Jerusalem, with possibly some at 
Antioch who shared the same Pharisaic views. 


13. the other Jews dissembled likewise with 
him] ‘These were the general body of Jewish 
Christians at Antioch, who had hitherto lived 
in free intercourse with the Gentile Christians. 
The words ‘' dissemble ” and ‘‘dissimulation” 
correctly express the original Greek. Peter, 
and the other Jewish Christians after his 
example, were assuming a habit of life quite 
inconsistent with their true principles. The 
consequences were likely to be very serious. 
There was an imminent danger of an abso- 
lute social schism in the Church of Christ. 
Separation at meals might at first sight appear 
of no great moment. But this carried with it 
many other results : and especially there was 
the risk of separation in communicating at the 
Lord’s Supper. 

insomuch that Barnabas also was carried 
away| This mischief came like a flood in 
which even he was involved. The vehemence 
expressed in the verb (cusarnyOn) here em- 
ployed by St Paul is well illustrated by its use 
in 2 Pet. ili. 17. The case of Barnabas is 
forcibly put by Bishop Lightfoot: ‘ Even 
Barnabas, my own friend and colleague, who 
so lately had gone up to protect the interests 


v. 14—16.] 


Barnabas also was carried away with 
their dissimulation. 

14 But when I saw that they 
walked not uprightly according to the 
truth of the gospel, I said unto Peter 
before them all, If thou, being a 
Jew, livest after the manner of Gen- 
tiles, and not as do the Jews, why 
compellest thou the Gentiles to live 
as do the Jews? 
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15 We who are Jews by nature, 
and not sinners of the Gentiles, 

16 Knowing that a man is not 
justified by the works of the law, but 
by the faith of Jesus Christ, even we 
have believed in Jesus Christ, that 
we might be justified by the faith 
of Christ, and not by the works of 
the law: for by the works of the law 
shall no flesh be justified. 


of the Gentiles against the Pharisaic brethren :” 
and he adds, ‘‘ It is not impossible that this 
incident, by producing a temporary feeling of 
distrust, may have prepared the way for the 
dissension between Paul and Barnabas which 
shortly afterwards led to their separation 
(Acts xv. 39). From this time forward they 
never appear again associated together.” 


14. walked net uprightly according to the 
truth of the gospel] More correctly, ‘‘ walked 
not in a straight path.” They deviated 
from the right path and walked tortuously. 
The words ‘according to the truth of the 
Gospel,” express not the point to which the 
path led, but the line of its direction. 

before them all| ‘The collision took place 
on some very public occasion: and this gives to 
the scene greater animation and force. Bishop 
Ellicott refers to 1 Tim. v. 20. 

being a Jew] The Greek means more than 
this, and denotes that he was ‘*‘a Jew by birth, 
a Jew to begin with.” We find the same 
phrase in Acts xvi. 20. 

livest after the manner of Gentiles] ‘The 
appeal is made to that which had been his 
custom hitherto. See note above on wv. 12. 

why compellest thou] It is true that this 
was only a moral compulsion: but under the 
circumstances of the case it was irresistible. 
Peter might have said that he had no desire 
that others should follow his example. But 
moral compulsion is often more weighty than 
any other. He not only was an Apostle, but 
had gone through a large and varied experience. 


15. We] You and I. The point of this 
cannot be mistaken. Both had been Jews to 
begin with. Both had felt the force of here- 
ditary prejudice. Both had overcome this pre- 
judice. Both had upheld Christian freedom, 
alike in theory and in practice. 

Jews by nature] ‘This repeats the phrase of 
the preceding verse, but in a stronger form. 

not sinners of the Gentiles] St Paul puts 
himself for the moment in the position of the 
most prejudiced Jew, uses his language, and 
thus makes his argument as strong as pos- 
sible. Admitting to the full all the religious 
advantages of Judaism, and all the moral 
degradation of Heathenism, yet ‘‘even we” 


have renounced this hope of being justified 
through Judaism. This manner of speaking of 
the Heathen was customary and proverbial 
among the Jews. We may even refer to the 
language of the Sermon on the Mount. See 
Matt. vi. 7, 32. 

16. a man ts not justified by the works of 
the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ] We 
cannot be justified by the works of the law; 
in fact we cannot be justified at all, except 
through the operation of faith. This is the 
full and exact meaning of the sentence. When 
St Paul turns to speak of faith, he changes the 
preposition (from ¢x to 8a), perhaps to mark 
the truth that even faith is not meritorious, 
but only recipient. In the next verse he 
reverts to the preposition éx. The word for 
‘“‘man” here is avOpwmos, including every 
member of the human race, and repeated more 
strongly below in the phrase zaca cap€. 

even we have believed in Jesus Christ] The 
tense points to a definite time when Peter and 
Paul respectively came to the conviction that 
their only hope, in order to secure justifica- 
tion, was simply to set their faith on Jesus 
Christ. The force of this appeal to St Peter 
must have been irresistible. He had himself 
expressed precisely this conviction in the pre~ 
sence of St Paul (Acts xv. 8—r1). 

for by the works of the law shall no flesh be 
justified | He adduces the saine quotation 
from the hundred and forty-third Psalm as 
in Rom. iii. 20, and in the same form and with 
the same freedom. This passage was doubt- 
less often thus used by St Paul in his argu- 
mentative preaching of the Gospel. No fitter 
and more pointed sentence can be imagined 
for the termination of his direct address to 
St Peter. 

One reason for closing the direct address 
here is this, that in the next verse St Paul 
rebuts a theoretical objection to the general 
doctrine of justification, which St Peter had 
not impugned at all. His error had simply 
been a weakness and inconsistency in conduct, 
which tended to compromise the firm main- 
tenance of that doctrine. St Paul at this 
point enters upon wider ground, as in the 
Epistle to the Romans, and in fact approaches 
that general doctrinal discussion which fills 
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17 But if, while we seek to be 
justified by Christ, we ourselves also 
are found sinners, is therefore Christ 


the minister of sin? God forbid. 


the third and fourth chapters of the Epistle to 
the Galatians. To the preaching of free justi- 
fication through faith without the deeds of 
the law it might be objected, and it probably 
had been objected, both at Antioch and in 
Galatia, that in thus abandoning the law as 
our hope, we in fact proclaim ourselves 
utter sinners, and thus make Christ, as it 
were, a minister not of righteousness, but of 
sin. To this the Apostle replies, in the first 
place, by an exclamation of indignant horror. 


17—21. BEGINNING OF THE ARGUMENT 
REGARDING FREE JUSTIFICATION. AN OB- 
JECTION ANSWERED, 


17. while we seek to be justified by Christ) 
In this eager search of ours after free justifi- 
cation “in Christ” (in union with Him by 
faith ; for this is the correct translation) after 
turning our backs upon the Law, as utterly 
hopeless for us in this respect. 


ave ourselves also are found sinners| We, 
as well as the worst among the Gentiles, 
were found out to be utter sinners. This 


was our verdict against ourselves. ‘This our 
search after free justification exposed our sin 
more and more; and we were obliged to con- 
fess it. (Again the tense of evpeOnuev should 
be observed, as of émioretoaper above.) 

ts therefore Christ the minister of sin¥] It 
might be urged that this process of free justi- 
fication brings sin more palpably to view, and 
in one sense intensifies it. And this is true. 
St Paul does not shrink elsewhere from stating 
this in very strong language. See Rom. vii. 
13. But if in any other sense it be suggested 
that Christ is ‘‘a minister of sin,” such a 
thought must be instantly rejected with the 
utmost abhorrence. 

God forbid] See Rom. ili. 31, vil. 7, 13. 


18. For if I build again the things which I 
destroyed, I make myself a transgressor| This 
verse is a sentence of extreme difficulty. 
Perhaps that explanation of it which is the 
most simple and the least artificial is likely 
to be nearest the truth. The particle “for” 
introduces a reason for the position implied 
in the preceding exclamation. The seeking 
to be freely justified in Christ, though it 
proclaims our sin to the full, cannot con- 
stitute Him the encourager and promoter of 
sin. On the contrary, we constitute ourselves 
sinners in the worst sense if we resort to that, 
as the ground cf our hope, which cannot 
remedy our sin. Each step in the rebuilding 
of that which, on our reception of the true 
Gospel, was once for all decisively pulled 
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[v. 17—19. 


18 For if I build again the things 
which I destroyed, I make myself a 
transgressor. 


19 For I through the law am 


down, makes our transgression the more 
apparent. It is in this way above all others 
that we constitute ourselves ‘ transgressors.” 
(St Paul here purposely uses this stronger 
word. See x John ili. 4.) We are reverting 
to the law for a purpose which the law itself 
taught us to be hopeless. We are dishonour- 
ing the free grace of God, through which 
an effectual remedy for sin is attainable, and 
through which we ourselves have acknow- 
ledged that it can be attained. All this seems 
to be comprised in this condensed and com- 
prehensive verse; and the whole is made more 
emphatic and invested with much feeling by 
the fact that St Paul personifies, as it were, 
the whole argument in his own experience. In 
support of this view we may quote the recent 
commentary of Prof. Sanday: ‘Instead of 
the Pauline Christian, who follows Christianity 
to its logical results, it is really the Judaizing 
Christian who stands self-condemned, and is 
the real sinner, in returning to what he has 
forsaken.” 


19—21. Bengel says of these three verses 
which follow that they are summa ac medulla 
Christianismi. ‘The best help—in fact the 
essential help—for the understanding of these 
verses, in which the doctrine of Christian 

ustification is presented in a condensed form, 
1s supplied by the seventh and eighth chapters 
id the Epistle to the Romans, See the notes 
ere. 


19. For I through the law am dead to the 
rae The personal pronoun is, beyond any 
doubt, intended here to be emphatic ; and for 
the reason of this emphatic position we must 
look in the context. The explanation is, in 
all probability, to be found in the fact that in 
the preceding verse he has identified the whole 
question with his own personal experience. 
Meyer gives the spirit of the emphatic ‘I” 
(€ys) thus: “I for my own part, letting my 
own experience speak, to say nothing of the 
experience of others.” Thus too we have the 
explanation of the intense personal feeling 
which characterises these verses. He writes 
eagerly from the heart, without waiting to 
unfold his argument at length. 

As to the meaning of the phrase before us, 
he says that the law itself had taught him that 
he must utterly discard the law as the ground 
of justification. He had tried the experiment 
of being justified by the law; and the experi- 
ment had failed at every point. With every 
new effort the result was a deeper conscious- 
ness of sin and of helplessness. Thus he had 
learnt that, as to any hope of salvation from 


Vv. 20, 21.] 


dead to the law, that I might live 
unto God. 

20 I am crucified with Christ: 
nevertheless I live; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me: and the life 
which I now live in the flesh I 


this source, he must become dead to the law 
and the law to him. The force of the meta- 
phor is seen from his use of it in other 
places, as when he says (Rom. vi. 2), 
‘¢ We are dead to sin, that we should not live 
any longer therein ;” and again (Gal. vi. 14), 
‘¢} am crucified unto the world, and the 
world unto me.” In Rom. vii. 4, 6, we have 
precisely the same application of the metaphor 
which we find here. See the notes on these 
passages of the Romans, 

An important question arises at this point 
as to whether we should understand by ‘‘law” 
the ceremonial law of the Jews, or law in 
general. Both the absence of the article and 
the whole stress of the argument seem decisive 
for the latter view. See Introd. to the Romans. 

that I might live unto God] ‘‘ That I may 
live unto God” is the correct translation. 
The result of the death unto the law is the 
new life unto God, which is to be continuous 
even after the discovery of the true mode of 
justification is reached. ‘The thought of life 
out of death, under various aspects, appears 
constantly in St Paul’s writings. See especially 
Rom. vi. 11, ‘‘Reckon ye yourselves to be 
dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord;” with which 
we should compare 1 P_ ii. 24, ‘¢ who his 
own self bare our sins in his own body on the 
tree, that we, being dead unto sin, should 
live unto righteousness.” May we not see in 
this coincidence of language part of the result 
of that early meeting of the two Apostles 
(i. 18)? 

Here the antithesis is between living unto 
the law and living unto God; and it is well 
put by Luther thus: ‘‘ The false apostles 
taught this doctrine: Except thou live to the 
law, thou art dead to God; but Paul saith 
quite contrary: Except thou be dead to the 
law, thou canst not live to God...... to live to 
the law is, in truth, nothing else than to die 
to God; and to die to the law is nothing else 
than te live to God.” 


20. I am crucifed with Christ} Here St 
Paul uses stronger language and enters upon 
new ground. He has said that he is dead to 
the law, that it is reduced to nothingness as 
to any hope which it affords of salvation, and 
that through this death he has passed into a 
new life. But he could not use such language 
without thinking of the death and resurrection 
of Christ. The Lord Jesus Christ also died 
unto the law, but’in a sense which involved 
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live by the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me, and gave himself 
for me. 

21 I do not frustrate the grace 
of God: for if righteousness come by 
the law, then Christ is dead in vain. 


our deliverance from its condemning power. 
In His crucifixion He exhausted the curse of 
the law. (See iii. 13.) He ‘‘ bore our sins 
in His own body on the tree.” In Him and 
with Him we are crucified. By faith we are 
partakers of His death. Such language is 
copiously used in the Epistles of St Paul. 
See for instance Rom. vi. 6; Col. ti, 20. 


yet not I, but Christ liveth in me] Yet this 
crucifixion with Christ involves life in the 
highest and most glorious sense. It is, how- 


ever, not his old self that lives, but his new 
self; or rather it is Christ that lives in him. 
The old man in Paul is dead, and the new 
man draws life direct from Christ. This 
short paraphrase both satisfies the conditions 
of the grammar and gives the general mean- 
ing. 

and the life which I now live in the flesh] 
Rather, ‘‘so far as I have a present 
life to live in the flesh.” The construc- 
tion is the same as in Rom. vi. 10. He is 
obliged to feel and confess that even this high 
spiritual life is spent for the present under 
earthly conditions — with human infirmity 
within, and amid trials and temptations with- 
out. Still, as he proceeds to say, the sustain- 
ing principle which gives him his real life, is 
faith in Christ. See 2 Cor. v. 4. It is diffi- 
cult to decide absolutely whether the noqy in 
this passage points to the past or the future. 
It is allowable to include both, but with spe- 
cial reference to the latter. 

by the faith] More correctly, in faith. 
As Dean Alford says, ¢vy riore: Corresponds 
to ¢y gapxi. Faith, and not the flesh, 1s the 
real element in which I live. 

aho loved me, and gave himself for me) 
This sudden outburst of earnest gratitude an 
devotion is very characteristic. See the notes 
oni. 1, 4. This expression of feeling too has 
as much weight in his argument as any part 
of his reasoning has. For the use of ‘ for” 
(vmép) see iii. 13; and cp. note on 1 Cor. xv. 29. 


21. I do not frustrate the grace of God] 
This abrupt sentence says in the strongest 
way that to stek to be justified otherwise than 
simply through faith in Christ, would be to 
nullify the gracious gift of God, and therefore 
a heinous sin. Again we may quote Luther, 
with whom both the Apostle’s sequence of 
thought and his sudden emotion are made 
alive again with extraordinary freshness. ‘‘ Now 
he prepareth a way to the second argument 
of this Epistle. And here ye must diligently 
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consider, that to seek to be justified by works 
of the law, is to reject the grace of God. 
But, | pray you, what sin can be more ex- 
ecrable and horrible than to reject the grace 
of God, and to refuse that righteousness which 
cometh by Christ? It is enough and too 
much already that we are wicked sinners and 
transgressors of the commandments of God; 
and yet we commit moreover the most exe- 
crable of all sins, in that we do so contemptu- 
ously refuse the grace of God and remission 
of sins offered to us by Christ......There is 
no sin which Paul and the other Apostles did 
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so much detest as the contempt of grace and 
denial of Christ ; and yet there is no sin more 
common.” 

then is Christ dead in vain] Nothing could 
more strongly express the powerlessness of 
the law, and the necessity of Christ’s death, 
for salvation. The word (8wpeav) translated 
‘¢in vain’ is not the same (eix7) which is so 
rendered in x Cor. xv. 2. The meaning is not 
that Chnist could, under any hypothesis, have 
died to no purpose; but that, under this 
hypothesis, His death would have been un- 


necessary. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE on Cuap, 11. 


St PAUL’s JOURNEYS TO JERUSALEM. 


In consequence of the impossibility of as- 
signing the place of this Epistle, in connection 
with St Paul’s recorded life, by evidence of the 
same kind as that which gives the dates of the 
First and Second Epistles to the Corinthians 
and that to the Romans, in relation to the Acts 
of the Apostles, it becornes the more import- 
ant to mark carefully all the lines of intersec- 
tion between this letter and the history. The 
chief lines of intersection of this kind are found 
in the mention which St Paul makes, in writ- 
ing to the Galatians, of his journeys to Jeru- 
salem. 

Concerning the first journey there is no real 
difficulty. What St Luke says directly (Acts 
ix. 23—-28), and what he quotes St Paul as 
saying in his apologetic speech at Jerusalem 
(Acts xxii. 17—21), corresponds with what 
we read in the Epistle (Gal. i. r8—-20). For 
the purpose of comparison we naturally take, 
as our starting-points, what St Paul himself 
says in this letter and in the speech. In the 
letter he says that ‘‘three years” (which may 
be three full years or only one year with parts 
of two others) passed between his conversion 
and his going to Jerusalem—that his motive 
was to make acquaintance with Peter—that 
he spent a fortnight with that Apostle—that 
the only other Apostle he saw on this occasion 
was James—and that on leaving Jerusalem he 
went into the regions of Syria and Cilicia, 
without becoming personally known to the 
Christians of Judza. In the speech he says 
that during this visit he was once in a trance 
within the precincts of the Temple, and that 
in this trance he received a peremptory order 
to quit the Holy City and to go “far thence” 
to the Gentiles. If now we turf to St Luke's 
direct account, we find that St Paul went 
from Damascus to Jerusalem in consequence 
of persecution, and under the pressure of im- 
minent danger—that on arriving in the Holy 
City he was suspected—that Barnabas re- 
moved this suspicion, introduced him to the 
Apostles and gave them confidence—that he was 
with them ‘* coming in and going out ”"—that 


in his bold mission-work he came into collision 
with the Hellenists—and that, in consequence 
of his life being in danger, he was sent away 
by his fellow-Christians to Czsarea, whence 
he proceeded to Tarsus. In these different 
accounts there is no real contradiction, 
though they are given by different persons 
and under very different aspects, which cir- 
cumstance results in furnishing us with much 
information which we should not otherwise 
possess. The only point on which it is rea- 
sonable to hesitate at all is the fact that St 
Luke, writing generally, represents St Paul 
as being in friendly intercourse with the 
Apostles and Christian brethren at Jerusalem, 
whereas St Paul, writing precisely and in self- 
defence, says that at this time he saw only 
two of the Apostles. 

Our difficulties, if there are difficulties, arise 
when we come to the later visits. The Acts 
of the Apostles Ses 30, Xii. 25) tell us of a 
visit with Barnabas, on a charitable errand 
from Antioch; but no incidents of importance 
are recorded as having taken place at Jerusa- 
lem on this occasion. At first sight we might 
be disposed to identify with this visit that 
which ts recorded in the second chapter of the 
Galatians, because of the mention of Barnabas 
in both instances. But the journey seems- 
simply to have had reference to the taking of 
alms for the poor Christians of Judza. More- 
over it was a time of active persecution. 
James the brother of John was murdered 
about this time, and Peter was in prison. It 
is impossible that a free and public discussion 
could have taken place then on a question of 
theology. And, once more, the ‘ fourteen 
years” of Gal. ii. 1 constitutes an insuperable 
objection to this identification. 

It is assumed in the notes that the visit to 

erusalem recorded in Acts xv. 1—29 is 
identical with that on which the Apostle lays 
so much stress in the letter before us (Gal. 
ll, I—r0). It will be proper first to point 
out the reasons for the identification, and then 
to answer some objections, 

As to the identification of the journey 
described in these passages of the two docu- 
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ments, considerable stress is to be laid, in the first 
place, on the fact that the general colour and 
complexion of the occasion is in both instances 
the same. In each case the necessity of Jewish 
observances had been preached, and there was 
danger lest the freedom of Christianity should 
fall back into the bondage of Judaism: 
certain mischief-makers too had been at work, 
endeavouring tospread this corruption through 
the Church. The “false brethren unawares 
brought in” of Gal. ii. 4 correspond with 
those described as ‘certain which went out 
from us, subverting your souls,” in Acts xv. 
24. Again in each case the occasion is de- 
scribed as one of great moment, involving the 
risk of very serious consequences. In each 
case there is grave debate and anxiety. And 
to turn from the general features of the sub- 
ject to points of circumstantial resemblance, 
the persons on each occasion are the same. 
In both instances Barnabas is conspicuous 
side by side with St Paul; and over against 
them, giving to them the ‘right hands of 
fellowship ” (Gal. ii. 9), and recognising them 
as men that had “ hazarded their lives for the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ ” (Acts xv. 26), 
are Peter and James. Again, those two ele- 
ments of evidence, chronology and geography, 
which are reckoned to be the eyes of history, 
may be appealed to in this comparison. The 
‘‘fourteen years,” reckoned from St Paul’s 
conversion, can be shewn by a very easy 
calculation to fit the requirements of the case 
exactly! ; and as to topographical coincidences, 
let any one observe how in the two documents 
Jerusalem, Antioch, and the ‘regions of 
Syria and Cilicia” are named, and he will 
easily see that there is some force in this part 
of the argument, It is very difficult to 
believe that there can have been, in early 
Apostolic history, two occasions so nearly 
resembling one another. 

It must not however be concealed that there 
are some apparent difficulties in the matter, 
Thus it might be urged that St John is con- 
' spicuous in the description given by St Paul, 


1 Reckoning back from A.D. 60, at the ac- 
cession of Festus, when St Paul was sent to 
Rome, we find that the Council at Jerusalem 
must have been held about 50 or §1; and the 
same date is given, taking the ‘‘ fourteen years” 
to.mean really thirteen, if we reckon forward 
from A.D. 37, when St Paul was converted and 
Aretas was in possession of Damascus. 

# One minor point under this head is worthy 
of notice. The term ‘‘Syria and Cilicia” is a 
popular collective phrase for those regions round 
Antioch and Tarsus, which had a close geogra- 
pe affinity with one another. See ‘ Life and 

pistles of St Paul,’ end of Ch. 111. The phrase 
occurs both in the Epistle and in the Acts in con- 
nection with this general period of St Paul’s life, 
but not at the same precise points of his life. Cp. 
Acts xv. 23, 41, and Gal. i. 2t. Hence there 
can have been no copying in either direction. 
There is correspondence without contrivance, 


whereas he is entirely absent from the narra- 
tive of St Luke. But the fact that he is not 
mentioned by the latter does not prove that 
he was not there. We need not be at all 
surprised if St John took no active part in 
the debate. But on the other hand it was of 
the utmost importance to St Paul’s argument 
to state that he had the full approval and 
sympathy of one who was justly counted in 
the Church as ‘‘a pillar.” Another apparent 
discrepancy is that Titus is not mentioned at 
all in the Acts, whereas circumstances con- 
nected with him are made very prominent in 
the Epistle. But those circumstances had a 
very close personal connection with St Paul and 
with the false accusations which were brought 
against him. Moreover we may very fairly 
say that Titus was among the ‘certain 
other,” who, according to St, Luke (Acts xv. 
2), went up with Paul and Barnabas to Jeru- 
salem on this business. What has been said 
in the Introduction regarding the presence of 
Titus, as forming an important evidential link 
between this Epistle and the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, need not here be repeated. 
Another objection of a different kind has 
weighed forcibly with some writers. It is 
asked, if the two occasions were the same, 
why St Paul made no reference to the decree 
of the Council, which was decisive against 
the necessity of circumcision. To this ques- 
tion the answer is that St Paul, in writing to 
the Galatians, appealed to general principles 
and to his own independent apostolic au- 
thority. Moreover the decrees of the Council 
were in certain aspects provisional. And, 
again, there are passages in other Epistles of 
St Paul, where it is still more remarkable at 
first sight that he did not quote these de- 
crees. Three other objections may be named, 
which can be dismissed very briefly. In Acts 
xv. it is said that St Paul was sent by the 
Church from Antioch to Jerusalem ; in Gal. 
li. x he says himself that he went ‘ by revela- 
tion.” But there is no discrepancy here. ‘The 
two documents give us, each according to 
its own spirit and intention, two aspects of 
the matter. Again it may be urged that the 
private communications with ‘them which 
were of reputation,” so pointedly named by 
St Paul (Gal. 11. 2), find no place in the 
narrative of the Acts. But such private 
communications would be the natural and 
necessary preparation for a successful public 
conference ; and it was very important for St 
Paul to shew how friendly his relations were 
throughout with the other Apostles, More- 
over in Acts xv. 4—7 there are clear indica- 
tions of manifold discussion. Finally, a diffi- 
culty has been felt by some, because the 
second journey named in the Acts is not 
mentioned at all in the Galatians, and because 
St Paul seems to say there that he never went 
to Jerusalem at all between the first visit and 
the third. But he does not really say so. It 
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is not his purpose to enumerate all his journeys 
to Jerusalem, but merely to specify all the 
occasions when it might be conceived possible 
that he had been in such communication with 
the other Apostles, as to have received his 
instruction in Christianity from them. And 
we have seen that no such opportunity could 
have been afforded on the second visit. 

Thus there is no reason why we should 
suppose, with some writers, that the visit to 
Jerusalem described in the second chapter of 
the Epistle to the Galatians was one which is 
not mentioned in the Acts at all: whether, 
with Paley, we place it between the visit at 
the close of the First Missionary Journey 
(Acts xv. 2), and the visit at the close of the 
Second (Acts xviii. 22), or, with Schrader, 
we place it between the latter and the last 
recorded visit of all, at the close of the Third 
Missionary Journey (Acts xxi. 17). 

Nor ts there any good reason for identifying 
it with the former of these two occasions 
(3.e. the visit between the Second and Third 
Missionary Expeditions), though we have the 
eminent name of Wieseler in favour of this 
hypothesis. St Paul, in writing to the Gala- 


CHAPTER III. 


1 He asketh what moved them to leave the faith, | 


and hang upon the law? 6 They that be- 
lieve are justified, g and blessed with Abra- 


ham. 10 And this he sheweth by many 
*CaASONS. 
CuaApP. III. The central or polemical part 


of the Epistle begins at this point. Its com- 
mencement appears very abrupt: but in fact 
the polemical ground has been entered upon 
in the account of the disputation with St 
Peter; and the vehement spirit in which St 
Paul wrote there communicates the same 
spirit to the beginning of this new paragraph. 


1—6. INDIGNANT EXPOSTULATION WITH 
THE GALATIANS ON THEIR FALLING AWAY 
FROM THEIR HIGH PRIVILEGE. 


O foolish Galatians] There is no refer- 
ence here, as Jerome supposes, to any national 
or natural stupidity of the Galatians, but 
rather the contrary. They had abundant 
intelligence, but they had not made proper use 
of it. Such a view too would be quite out of 
harmony with St Paul’s customary courtesy. 

who hath bewitched you) The *‘you” is 
emphatic; and the reason for the emphasis is 
given in what follows. ‘The translation of the 
verb (¢Sacxavev) is very exact. Good illustra- 
tions of the use of the word are supplied by 
the Septuagint: Wisd. iv. 12; Ecclus. xiv. 8. 
It was as if some one with an ‘‘evil eye” had 
exerted a disastrous charm upon them and 
withdrawn their gaze from that which they 
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[v. 3. 


tians, could not have passed over so important 
a meeting as that which is recorded in the 
fifteenth chapter of the Acts; and St Luke, 
in his history, could not have passed over so 
important a meeting as that which is recorded 
in the second chapter of the Galatians. More- 
over from the time of the beginning of the 
Second Missionary Expedition Barnabas had 
ceased to be the close companion of St Paul. 
The last visit of all (Acts xxi. 17) is clearly 
out of the question in this connection; for, 
so far from any opportunity being then given 
for theological discussion, St Paul was vio- 
lently apprehended, and became a prisoner, in 
which condition he remained more than two 


TS. 

It is not superfluous to add that the view 
advocatea in this note is also that of by far the 
greater number of the most careful modern 
commentators, and that superficial discre- 
pancies, in a case of this kind, if only they 
can be satisfactorily explained, become very 
valuable as indications that the documents under 
comparison are independent of one another, 
so that their substantial agreement proves the 


truthfulness of both. 
FOOLISH Galatians, who 


() hath bewitched you, that ye 
should not obey the truth, before 


whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been evi- 
dently set forth, crucified among you? 


ought to have contemplated with unceasing 
satisfaction and joy. 

that ye should not obey the truth} These 
words should not be here. On this point the 
authority of the MSS. is decisive. Perhaps 
the words have crept into the Received Text 
from ch. v. 7. 

before whose eyes} Whatever might be the 
case with others, in the Galatians this sudden 
change was utterly irrational. The Crucified 
Christ had been so distinctly and forcibly set 
before them, as to have been almost visible. 

«set forth, crucified among you) The clear 
preaching and revelation of Christ had been 
among the Galatians like a placard on the 
walls. This term exactly expresses the mean- 
ing of mpoeypagdn. The Crucified Saviour 
had been so displayed among them, as to be 
visible, so to speak, at every turn. See in 
illustration of this meaning 1 Macc. x. 36 
and Jude 4. Bishop Ellicott gives the sense 
of the appeal thus: ‘‘Who could have 
bewitched you with his gaze, when you had 
only to fix your eyes on Christ to escape the 
fascination?” and he compares Num. xxi. 9. 
The phrase ‘among you,” if it is genuine, 
repeats in another form the words ‘ before 
whose eyes,” and must be connected with 
‘‘ get forth,” not with ‘crucified.” It ought 


v. 2—5.| 


2. This only would I learn of you, 
Received ye the Spirit by the works 
of the law, or by the hearing of 
faith ? 

3 Are ye so foolish ? having begun 
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in the Spirit, are ye now made per- 
fect by the flesh ? 


4 Have ye suffered '!so many things pal beg 


in vain ? if it be yet in vain. 
5 He therefore that ministereth to 


to be added, however, that the state of the MSS. 
makes it doubtful, to say the least, whether the 
phrase ought to be here. We must observe the 
stress laid on “ crucified.” It was not simply 
Jesus Christ, but Jesus Christ on the Cross, 
that had been so distinctly set before the minds 
and hearts of the Galatians. Professor Jowett 
suggests that there is an echo here of ii. 20. 


Q2—5. THEIR OWN PAST EXPERIENCE 
PROVED THAT THEY WERE WRONG NOW. 


First he appeals to them on the ground 
of their religious experience. They were 
themselves well aware that the spiritual 
power which came to them was acquired not 
through any observance of Law, but simply 
through reception of the Gospel orally de- 
livered. The third and fourth verses are of the 
nature of a parenthesis; but the whole para- 
graph hangs together as one forcible argument. 


2. This only| For the moment, he says, 
I will leave on one side all other arguments 
and will appeal to you on this ground only. 
It may also be implied that what he now 
refers to is the strongest ground of all. Their 
own experience ought to have been decisive of 
the whole question. It is the same reasoning 
as that of St Peter in the case of Cornelius. 
See Acts xi. 15—r17, xv. 8, 9. 

Received ye the Spirit] ‘Such mighty 
strength,” says Chrysostom. See wv. 5. 
A question arises here as to whether “the 
Spirit” here denotes miraculous power or 
moral power or both. It seems best to un- 
derstand the phrase as quite comprehensive. 
The word dvuvapecs in the fifth verse turns 
our thoughts distinctly towards that which is 
miraculous: and again we may refer to the 
analogy of the case of Cornelius. 

by the works of the law, or by the hearing of 
JSaith} ‘The * works of the law and the hear- 
ing of faith” are contrasted as sharply as 
possible ; and the contrast appears identically 
in this verse and the fifth. Unless we under- 
stand the reference to be to law in general, 
the contrast is attenuated. It is essential 
that we refer here to the Epistle to the 
Romans, especially Rom. i. 5 and xvi. 26. 
The phrase before us comprises in its mean- 
ing pease the preaching which addresses 
itself to faith, and (subjectively) that hearing 
of the heart which is the result of faith in that 
which is preached. 


3. Are ye so foolish?] Are ye so senseless as 
to act thus? The same word is repeated with 
which he began at the opening of the section. 


New Test.—Vot. III. 


having begun in the Spirit, are ye now made 
perfect a the flesh? | The contrast here is 

ween the Spirit and the Flesh. But this is 
quite in harmony with the preceding contrast 
between the Spirit and the Law. To seek to 
be justified by Law is a following of that 
human nature which is in opposition to true 
Spiritual life. See Rom. viii. 4, 8,9. Forthe 
Galatians the starting-point of their Christian 
life had been distinctly spiritual. Now the 
were attempting to bring their Christian lit 
to more matunty by a discarded and utterly 
useless method. 

There is a further point to be observed in 
the language of this verse. It seems to be a 
metaphor taken from the Greek mysteries. 
They had been correctly initiated, and now they 
were perfecting themselves on a wrong method. 


4. Have ye suffered so many things in vain?) 
This is another appeal to their experience, 
made parenthetically. For the pure Gospel, 
as originally presented to them, they had 
undergone great sufferings. Now, if the 
Gospel was to be altogether changed in its 
character and principles, those sufferings would 
have lost their meaning. They might have 
been avoided. No account of the actual suffer- 
ings of the Galatian Christians is given in the 
New Testament. But the narrative of St 
Paul’s work in Galatia is very brief: and it 
is a matter of course that the Christians there 
would be called to tribulation, as at Antioch 
in Pisidia, for instance (Acts xiv. 22), and at 
Thessalonica (1 Thess. i. 6). 

if it be yet in vain} Or rather, ‘if it be 
even in vain.” Two significations are possible 
here. St Paul may mean that he cannot cone 
ceive it possible that all they had gone through 
should be in vain: he was confident that they 
would come to a better mind and would 
return to their old principles. But he may 
also mean that if these sufferings were to 
prove ‘‘in vain,” they would be worse than 
‘‘in vain:” the most disastrous consequences 
might be expected to follow. This second 
meaning is more forcible and less common- 
place, and on these accounts is to be preferred. 
‘*‘Q wenn auch nur umsonst!" is Ewald’s 
vigorous translation. ‘ Die Sendschreiben des 
Apostels Paulus,’ p. 76. 


5. He therefore that ministereth to you the 
Spirit] According to all the analogy of St 
aul’s writings, it is God Himself that is here 
denoted. ‘The use of the present tense should 
be marked. St Paul assumes that there has 
been a continuous supply of grace and power 
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fOr, 
ime puted. 


you the Spirit, and worketh mira- 
cles among you, doeth he it by the 
works of the law, or by the hearing 
of faith ? 

6 Even as Abraham believed God, 
and it was ‘accounted to him for 
righteousness. _ 

7 Know ye therefore that they 
which are of faith, the same are the 
children of Abraham. 


to the Galatians. It is to be added that the 
verb employed here (ém:yopnyav) conveys the 
idea of richness and bounty. See Phil. 1. 19. 


6. Even as Abraham believed God] Here 
first occurs that mention of Abraham, which 
gives so strongly marked a character to this 
Epistle. The original religious principle of 
the Galatians was the same with that of 
Abraham. It was Faith as opposed to Law. 
Abraham’s case was not in contrast to the 
mere Jewish Law, for that law did not then 
exist. 

it was accounted to him for fi Seared 
Gen. xv. 6. This is one of the cardin 

ges of the Bible. It is quoted likewise 
in Rom tv. 3, 5, 21, 22, and in James ii. 23. 


4 
7—9. JHE PARALLEL BETWEEN ABRA- 
HAM'S FAITH AND CHRISTIAN FAITH STATED 
AT LENGTH. 


7. Know ye therefore] It is difficult to 

decide whether the verb (y:waonere) in this 
lace is indicative or imperative. Perhaps the 

imperative accords best with the didactic cha- 
racter of this part of the Epistle; and it is 
certainly most in harmony with grammatical 
usage. It is a question of no great moment : 
for the practical sense of the passage is the 
same on either view. 

they which are of faith} They to whom 
Faith, and not Law, is the primordial principle 
and ruling power of their religious life. We 
find in Rom. iv. ro, of éx vopov as the direct 
antithesis to of éx riorews. 

the same| They and no others (otro). 

children of Abrabam]| See Rom. iv. 11, 16. 


8. the scripture, foreseeing] This is the 
strongest and most vivid personification of the 
Old Testament which is to be found in the 
New. The Scripture is here spoken of as a 
living thing, instinct with prophetic power. 
It means far more than it appears to mean at 
first sight. ‘‘ Quid vidit Scriptura?” is a 
form of expression found in the Rabbinical 
writings. A question indeed arises as to 
whether “Scripture” (ypad7) here means the 
Old Testament as a whole, or only the par- 
ticular passage cited. It seems to be true that 
the plural (ypagai) is commonly used when the 
whole volume is intended. But here and in v, 
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[v. 6—10. 


8 And the scripture, foreseeing that 
God would justify the heathen through 
faith, preached before the gospel unto 


Abraham, saying, *In thee shall all < Gen, 12 


nations be blessed. 
g So then they which be of faith 
are blessed with faithful Abraham. 
10 For as many as are of the 
works of the Jaw are under the curse: 


for it is written, ?Cursed is every 26 


22, though the word is in the singular, the wider 
view appears more suitable: and with us the 
‘¢ Scripture’ and the ‘‘ Scriptures” are inter- 
ee and ra B:Bdia is become “the 
Bible.” 

that God would justify the beathen through 
faith} This is not accurately translated. 
More correctly it would be ‘that God 
justifieth the nations through faith,” a 
special stress being laid on the word “ faith.” 
See v. 11, where the rendering is correct. <A 
broad general principle, of universal and per- 
petual application, is laid down. The phrase 
(ra €0vn), though elsewhere it is narrowed in 
meaning, so as to denote the Heathen as op- 
posed to the Jews, has here no such restric- 
tion, but is quite comprehensive. Immediately 
below sdvra ra €6yn is used collectively of the 
whole human race, as the equivalent of ‘all 
families of the earth” in Gen. xii. 3. 

preached before the gospel unto Abrabam] 
Communicated to him by anticipation the 
great principle of the universal Gospel. Bishop 
Lightfoot says: ‘‘ The promise to Abraham 
was an anticipation of the Gospel, not only as 
announcing the Messiah, but also as involving 
the doctrine of righteousness by faith.” 

In thee shall all nations be blessed| Abra- 
ham was, in a spiritual sense, the father of all 
believers. The quotation is from Gen. xii. 3. 
But with this must be combined xviii. 18, 
xxii. 18, xxvi. 4; and indeed in the Apostle's 
thought all these passages are blended together. 
If we compare them in the LXX. we find 
swavra Ta €Ovn used as synonymous with raga 
al @uAa. See the first paragraph of this note. 


9. blessed with faithful Abrabam] Here 
‘¢ blessed ” is viewed as coincident in meaning 
with “justified.” In this place we have 
‘‘with” instead of “in.” All the faithful are 
bound up with Abraham “in one communion 
and fellowship.” 


10—14. ARGUMENTATIVE CONFIRMA- 
TION OF THE PREVIOUS STATEMENT. 


10. as many as are of the works of the 
law] ‘The emphatic comprehensiveness of 
this should be marked. For the meaning see 
note above on oi ¢x wiorews, V. 


7. 
under the curse} They not only fail of 


& Deut. 27. 


Vv. r1—14.] 


one that continueth not in all things 
which are written in the book of the 
law to do them. 

11 But that no man is justified 
by the law in the sight of God, it 


«Habs. is evident: for, * The just shall live 
hom. 3.27. by faith. 


12 And the law is not of faith: 


#Lev 18. but, @The man that doeth them shall 


5. 


live in them. 


GALATIANS. III. 


13 Christ hath redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, being made 
a curse for us: for it is written, 


‘Cursed is every one that hangeth on : Dest a1. 


a tree: 

14 That the blessing of Abraham 
might come on the Gentiles through 
Jesus Christ; that we might re- 
ceive the promise of the Spirit 
through faith. 


reaching the blessing, but are involved in a 
curse. The confirmatory passage quoted 
below is from Deut. xxvii. 26. See Rom. 
ili. 19,20. It is implied that no one can keep 
the law. In the very nature of the case the 
curse is inevitable to him who seeks justifi- 
cation through mere obedience to Law. For 
the form of expression see ‘‘ under sin” (vq’ 
dpapriay), Rom. iii. 9. We should observe 
that here too “curse” (xardpa) is in the 
abstract and without the article. 

for it is written] This frequent and pointed 
quoting of Scripture is to be connected with 
the fact that the Judaizers were in the habit 
of quoting it. The Apostle brings forward 
passages which contain great cardinal prin- 
ciples; and it is to be added that this quo- 
tation, like the former, is connected with a 
memorable passage*of Hebrew history, viz. 
with the delivery of the curses and blessings 
on Mounts Ebal and Gerizim. It is to be 
observed that the Apostle, in quoting, inten- 
sifies the original. Justin ( Trypho,’ § 95), 
adduces the passage in exactly the same form. 


ll. dy the law] Literally in law— 
within the sphere of law. 

evident] A new reason iS now given. Such 
a mode of seeking righteousness is manifestly 
contrary to what is said in another memorable 
and cardinal passage of Scripture. Then fole 
lows the famous quotation from Habak. ii. 4, 
which we find likewise in Rom. i. 17 (where 
see note) and Heb. x. 38. 


12. the law is not of faith] There is an 
absolute contrariety between the principles 
represented respectively by Law and Faith. 
The same antithesis is expressed in Rom. xi. 
6 thus: ‘‘If by grace, then is it no more of 
works: otherwise grace is no more grace. 
But if it be of works, then is it no more 
grace: otherwise work is no more work.” 

The man that doeth them shall live in them) 
This quotation is from Lev. xvili. 5, and is 
found likewise in Rom. x. 5 in a similar argu- 
ment. The very principle of justification by 
Law is not believing, but doing. The word 
‘‘them ”* means ‘‘my statutes and my judg- 
ments.” St Paul assumes that his readers, 
who are familiar with the Old Testament, 


will supply these words. The phrase ‘in 
them” is well paraphrased by Winer, “ Ut 
in his legibus vitz fons quasi insit.” 


13. Christ bath redeemed us] A joyful 
contrast. The “us” is emphatic. In this 
pronoun St Paul includes both the Galatians 
and himself. He says, not ‘‘ hath redeemed,” 
but redeemed, the tense referring to a 
definite time, #.c. the time of the crucifixion. 
In that crucifixion Christ bought us out of the 
condition of ‘‘curse.” The other passages 
where this verb occurs in the N. T. are iv. 5; 
Eph. v. 16; Col. iv. 5. 

being made a curse for us| This expresses 
the mode by which the great change was 
effected. He took the curse on Himself on our 
behalf and in our place. It is to be observed, 
on the one hand, that ‘‘curse” (xarapa) is 
without the article, thus covering the whole 
ground of the disadvantage and condemnation 
under which we lay, and on the other hand 
that St Paul does not say, in the words of 
the original quotation, that Christ was ‘‘ cursed 
and separated by God” (xexarnpayévos vio 
@cov). 

Cursed is every one that bangeth on a tree] 
Deut. xxi. 23. 


14. That the blessing of Abraham might 
come on the Gentiles} Here perhaps ‘ Gen- 
tiles” (€6yn) is used in the more restricted 
sense. See note on v. 8. And yet this is not 
quite certain. See how large the statemnet is 
in the following clause. 

that we might receive] This is certainly 
comprehensive of all. In the construction of 
this sentence it is not easy to determine 
whether the second clause is subordinate to 
the first, or co-ordinate with it. Nor is the 
question of much moment. ‘The Apostle 
advances with his subject,” till in these clos- 
ing words of the paragraph he expresses in the 
largest terms the blessing accorded to faith. 

the promise of the Spirit through faith] 
It is doubly important to note this language 
carefully. The words refer us back to vv, 
2 and 5, and thus give cohesion to the whole 
passage. Doctrinally too we observe that the 

lessing accorded to faith is summed up in 
the receiving of the Holy Spirit. 
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15 Brethren, I speak after the 
manner of men; Though :t be but 


1 Or, sta a man’s ‘covenant, yet sf it be 


confirmed, no man disannulleth, or 
addeth thereto. 
16 Now to Abraham and his 
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[v. 15—17. 


seed were the promises made. He 
saith not, And to seeds, as of many ; 
but as of one, And to thy seed, which 
is Christ. 

17 And this I say, that the cove- 
nant, that was confirmed before of 


18—18. THE GIVING OF THE LAW DID 
NOT ABROGATE THE PROMISE. 


The incompatibility of Law and Faith as 
methods of seeking salvation having been 
thus broadly laid down, it becomes necessary 
to deal with the fact of the giving of the 
Mosaic Law. St Paul insists, using a com- 
mon illustration from human life, that this 
iving of the Law could not possibly have 
Pes the abrogation of the Promise. 


15. Brethren] Here he suddenly begins in 


a very different and more tender tone. See 
the notes on vi. 1 and vi. 18. 
I speak after the manner of men] 1 use an 


illustration from common experience. I speak 
of heavenly things in a human manner. 

Though it be but a man’s covenant] Yet 
even in the case of a mere human covenant no 
change is made, after it is ratified, except by 
the consent of both parties. Much has been 
written on the construction of this sentence: 
but it seems best to take it in this simple way. 

disannulleth, or addeth| ‘There are two 
ways of invalidating a covenant, either by ab- 
solutely setting it aside or by introducing 
new conditions. The point of the Apostle’s 
argument is that in neither way did the giving 
of the Law invalidate the primary laying down 
of the Gospel principle of salvation through 
faith in a promise. 


16. the promises} Here the number is 
changed from the singular to the plural. 
The promise was given to Abraham on more 
occasions than one, and under varying cir- 
cumstances. See Gen. xii. 7, xv. 5, 18, Xvil. 
7, 8, xxii. 18. This fact adds very much 
to the force of the Apostle’s argument in 
taking this communication to Abraham as his 
starting-point, and as the enunciation of a 
great permanent principle. 

He saith not] i.e. God, from Whom the 
promise came, or the Scripture, where the 


romise is recorded. Either view is quite in 
Asemnony with St Paul's usage. 


not...as of many; but as of one] The Jews 
were apt to suppose that the promise was 
amply fulfilled in the various members of their 
own nationality. See John viti. 33, 37. But 
the Apostle sees in the promise something far 
beyond the mere Jews, however numerous 
and however widely scattered. He sees in it 
that deep unity which comprehends all man- 
kind. If its fulfilment were merely in the 


diffused and separate Jews, this deep unity 
would be broken. The whole force of the 
fulfilment is concentrated in CHRIST: and the 
more it is concentrated in Him, the more 
comprehensive and universal is its meaning. 

Thus the question whether by ‘‘seed” 
(oréppa) the Apostle means Chnist simply, or 
Christ including His Church, is really no 

uestion at all. In an argument of this kind 

e two are inseparable. One side of the sub- 
ject, indeed, is chiefly presented in this place, 
where attention is directed to CHRIST as the 
centre of the fulfilment of the promise. It is 
through Christ, and Christ only, that the bless- 
ing comes to mankind. The other aspect of the 
subject is presented to us in those two con- 
cluding verses of the chapter, which it is 
essential to combine with the verse now before 
us. ‘If ye be Christ's, then are ye Abraham's 
seed, and heirs according to the promise.” 
Compare Heb. ii. 16 and the concluding 
words of the Magnificat, Luke 1. 55. 

Much life and force are given to this argu- 
mentation, if we remember that St Paul him- 
self was a child of Abraham, and that his mind, 
from early youth, had been deeply imbued 
with questions of this kind. It is highly in- 
teresting and instructive to see how he brings 
back all Christianity, as it were, into the focus 
prepared by the promise given to Abraham. 

It cannot be denied indeed that there is 
great difficulty in this passage: and some 
would cut the knot of the difficulty by saying 
that St Paul is merely arguing according to 
the Rabbinical method in which he had been 
trained, and in accommodation to the habits 
of thought of those against whom he is con- 
tending. We need not deny that we have 
here a reflection of his early Rabbinical train- 
ing, and that he is glad to take his opponents 
on their own ground. But those who believe 
that both the Old Testament, on the one 
hand, and the Apostle Paul, on the other, were 
instinct with a Divine inspiration, will feel it 
to be more reverent and more true to believe 
in a higher explanation. St Paul uses a verbal 
fact: but his argument rises high above the 
mere verbal fact: and this leads us to believe 
that there is more in the mere words of 
Genesis, as quoted in this place, than meets 
the eye at first sight. 


17. this I say] This is what I mean. He 


returns to the point he was beginning to state 
inv. 15. 


v. 18—20.] 


God in Christ, the law, which was 
four hundred and thirty years after, 
cannot disannul, that it should make 
the promise of none effect. 

18 For if the inheritance be of 
the law, s¢ is no more of promise: 
but God gave it to Abraham by 


promise. 


GALATIANS. ITI. 


19 Wherefore then serveth the law? 
It was added because of transgres- 
sions, till the seed should come to 
whom the promise was made; and it 
was ordained by angels in the hand 
of a mediator. 

20 Now a mediator is not @ medi- 
ator of one, but God is one. 


Sour hundred and thirty years| See Gen. xv. 
13; Exod. xii. 40, 41; Acts vii. 6, and the 
notes on those passages. The absolute number 
of years is of no moment in this argument. 
The point is that a covenant had been pre- 
viously ratified by God and could not be 
skered by anything subsequent. 


18. if the inheritance be of the law, it is no 
more of promise] The phrase ‘‘no more” is 
simply logical, not having any reference to 
time. St Paul sums up in a simple antithesis 
all he has said in this paragraph. Law and 
Promise are mutually exclusive, just as Law 
and Faith are mutually exclusive. The an- 
tithesis in fact is the same, except that in the 
one case it is expressed on Gad's side, in the 
other on man’s side. See v. 11 and the Epistle 
to the Romans as quoted there. 


19—24. THE TRUE MEANING OF THE 
Mosaic Law. 


It is not enough to say that a subsequent law 
cannot invalidate or modify a previous promise. 
The Law itself was Divinely given; and the 
Apostle is bound to state what the import of 
the Law is. 


19. Jt was added| Not as a supplement 
to the covenant, but as a distinct and tempo- 
institution, and to prepare the way to 

the fulfilment of the promise. 
because of transgressions) ‘To reveal sin in 
its true character, to intensify and make mani- 
fest its evil, or, in Milton’s words, quoted by 
Bishop Wordsworth: ‘‘ Therefore Law was 
given them to evince their natural pravity,” 
so that when they see that “ Law can discover 
sin but not remove,” they may seek some 
better righteousness. See ii. 18, and especially 
Rom. v. 13—20, vil. 7. The other meaning, 
which some commentators have preferred, viz. 
that the Law was given to restrain and hinder 
transgressions, does not at all fit the case, and 
is quite contrary to the whole argument, alike 
m this Epistle and in the Epistle to the 
Romans. We see indeed from such Psalms 
as the nineteenth and hundred and nineteenth 
what the spiritual training of the Law is to 
the devout soul which has faith. But the 
Law se tends rather to stimulate moral 
evil than to check it, unless the spiritual prin- 
ciple of Faith be present. ‘The strength of 
Sin is the Law.” Even for the keeping of 


the Law we need a higher principle than any 
which the Law itself provides. 

ordained by angels in the hand of a mae) 
St Paul has already said that the purpose o 
the Law was restricted and that in duration 
it was temporary and provisional. It was 
added ‘‘ because of transgressions,” and it was 
to last only ‘until the Seed should come” 
unto Whom the universal promise was made. 
It was in fact a parenthesis in the Divine dis- 
pensations. Now the Apostle names two other 
characteristics in which the Law was inferior 
to the Gospel. First it was not given directly, 
but through the intervention of angels, and - 
secondly it was placed in the hands of a 
mediator, who is Moses. St Paul, like St 
Stephen (Acts vil, 53), accepts the view 
which was held by the Jews and which we 
find in Josephus (a view, let it be added, 
which seems amply justified by Deut. xxxili. 
2), that the Law was given through the instru- 
mentality of angels. Cp. Heb. ii. 2. As to 
the fact that Moses was a ‘‘ mediator,” this is 
made very conspicuous in the Old Testament. 
See especially Deut. v. 5. The Rabbinical 
writers often give this title to him. It is quite 
true also that Christ isa Mediator. But this 
question does not enter into the present com- 
parison, which is between the directness and 
universality of the Promise and the provisional 
nature of the Law. The mediatorial work of 
Christ is altogether outside of the argument 
before us. 


20. Now a mediator is not...of one, but 
God is one] ‘The interpretation of this verse 
is one of the curiosities of Biblical literature. 
The explanations are reckoned by hundreds. 
But in fact, if we look at the matter simply 
and naturally, the difficulty of the passage does 
not appear very great. At all events theie are 
passages in this Epistle of far greater difficulty. 
The contrast is between Mediation and 
Promise. Now Mediation implies separation, 
divergence and the existence of two parties: 
whereas Promise is a simple direct transaction 
which admits of no such intervention. In 
the case of the giving of the Law the Hebrew 
People were on one side and God on the other, 
and Moses between. In the case of the 
Promise the Giver was isolated and alone, and 
dealt singly and directly with Abraham. 

So far the explanation seems simple and rea- 
sonable, if we take the word ‘‘ane” in the two 
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21 Js the law then against the pro- 
mises of God? God forbid: for if 
there had been a law given which 


could have ee life, verily righte- 
ousness should have been by the law. 


GALATIANS. 


III. [v. 21—23. 
22 But the scripture hath conclu- 
ded all under sin, that the promise by 
faith of Jesus Christ might be given 
to them that believe. 
23 But before faith came, we were 


parts of the sentence as merely numerical. 
But in fact we are not bound to take the 
meaning of the word in the second part in 
precisely the same sense as in the first. As the 
contrast is being drawn between the mediation 
of Moses on the one hand, and the absolute 
giving of the Gospel promise on the other, 
the thought passes into a higher region. We 
are reminded that not merely in the latter case 
is there no division, no separation, but there is 
no change in God’s method of dealing with 
man, as regards the matter of salvation. It 
is not so much the unity of God, as His 
immutability which we now contemplate. The 
first meaning of the word “one” has shaded 
off into the other. God is ever ONE AND 
THE SAME. With Him is “no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning.” We might take 
the Hebrew sentence ‘the Lord our God is 
one Lord,” as an illustration of what is before 
us. But this merely contrasts the unity of 
God with polytheism ; whereas the point to 
which we are brought in this verse is rather 
unity, as opposed to variation, in God’s cha- 
racter and purpose; and the best Scriptural 
illustration of the meaning is to be found in 
the New Testament, where St Paul says 
(Rom. ill. 29), ‘Is God of the Jews only? 
Is He not of the Gentiles also? yea, of the 
Gentiles also; for God is ONE, who will 
justify the circumcision by faith and the un- 
circumcision by faith.” 

In confirmation of this general view, per- 
mission is given to quote from an independent 
and earlier comment in an unpublished ser- 
mon by the Rev. Canon Evans of Durham: 
‘¢Some two or three hundred interpretations 
go upon the misconception that the meaning 
is, A mediator is a mediator, not of one 
party, but of two parties, and God is one 
of those two parties. This is, I strongly 
think, quite erroneous. ‘The structure of the 
Greek excludes it. The word one clearly 
points not to number, but to quality: and so 
the sense will be: A mediator has nothing 
to do with what is one, whatsoever be the 
number of individuals constituting that uzit, 
but God is pre-eminently ONE,—one with 
Himself, as in essence, so in will.,.one in His 
one method of dealing with all.” 


21--24. OBJECTION ANSWERED THAT 
THE LAW CONTRADICTS THE PROMISE. 


An obvious objection arises here that the 
Law, though Divinely given, is antagonistic 
to and contradictory of the Divinely given 


promise. After repelling the supposition as 
profane, the Apostle argues the point on 
principle. The Law is not contradictory to 
the Gospel, but different in its nature and 
purpose, This he illustrates by two meta- 
phors, one from a prison which keeps men in 
ward and safety, one from the slave-tutor, who 
takes care of the child till the time of his free 
sonship Is come. 


21. God forbid] Any thought of incon- 
sistency in God's dispensations towards man- 
kind is indignantly repelled by St Paul in the 
use of the formula customary with him in 
such cases. See ii. 17, vi. 14; Rom. ix. 14; 
x Cor, vi. 15. 

if there had beena law given which could 
have given life] Alford says well here that 
‘‘give life” ((womajoa) ‘takes for granted 
that we by nature are dead in trespasses and 
sins.” The point of the argument is that 
salvation through Law is an absolute impos- 
sibility. Not that God's Jaw is in fault, but 
man’s sin. The Law in itself is, as is said 
in the Epistle to the Romans, “holy, and just, 
and good.” 

verily} Indeed and in truth: not as some 
foolishly fancied and falsely taught, but in 
reality. See Matt. xix. 17. 


22. Every word of this verse, one by one, 
falls with clear and telling force. It is perfect, 
as a statement of the reality of human sin, 
and of the doctrine of free salvation. 

the scripture] ‘The personification is similar 
to that in v. 8. Bengel has an interesting 
remark here on the fact that it is ‘‘ the Scrip- 
ture” not ‘*the Law” which is said to have 
this effect in regard to sin. It was not when 
the Promise was given, but when the Law 
was given, that the writing of Scripture began. 
‘‘ Deus etiam sine scripto stat promissis, sed 
peccatoris perfidiam per literam redargui 
opus fuit.” 

concluded all under sin] The same language 
is used in Rom. xi. 32; and the similarity of 
language is an illustration of the fact that 
these two Epistles were nearly contempo- 
raneous. ‘The word (ovveéx\eicev) denotes 
shut up together, and it introduces the 
metaphor of the prison which follows. It 
also prepares the way for the declaration of 
freedom which at the close of the chapter 
comes in contrast. The neuter (ra savra) 
enhances, if possible, the comprehensiveness 
of the statement. It is not only coextensive 
with the human race, but excludes every kind 
of human motive and attempt. 


v. 24—28.] 


kept under the law, shut up unto the 
faith which should afterwards be re- 
vealed. 

24 Wherefore the law was our 
schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ, 
that we might be justified by faith. 

25 But after that faith is come, 
we are no longer under a school- 
master. 


23. kept under the law, shut up| The 
expression ‘shut up” is used here to render 
the same word as “concluded” above. The 
word (éppovpotpeGa) translated ‘‘kept” is 
very strong, and implies two particulars: (1) 
bondage, (2) reservation for a time of coming 
freedom. 

avbich should afterwards be revealed| This 
expresses strongly the certainty of the ultimate 
fulfilment of the promise. 


24. the law was our schoolmaster to bring 
us unto Christ] This image is distinct from 
the former, though it arises out of it. The 
word ‘ schoolmaster” in this passage conveys 
a wrong impression to the English reader. 
The person so designated (rat8aywyos) was 
a slave, whose office it was to take care of 
the boy and to keep him from moral and 
physical harm in his earlier years. One 
of his express duties was to take the boy 
to the house of the schoolmaster (see Plato 
‘ Lysis’ § 12 and Hor. ‘Sat.’ 1. vi. 81, where 
he says that his father himself took care of 
him during his attendance at school, on which 
Orelli says: ‘‘Ncn servus pedagogus: oderat 
enim pater triste illud pedagogorum genus”): 
and it is difficult to believe that this was 
altogether absent from the mind of the 
Apostle, as he wrote this sentence. Chr@t is 
our great Teacher (8:31ic0xados), and the Law 
takes us to Him that we may be taught. 
Still this is not the main point in the present 
instance. The chief thought is that of full 
freedom and sonship as connected with Christ. 


25—29. THE GLORIOUS FREEDOM OF 
THE GOSPEL CONTRASTED WITH THE 
PRECEDING DESCRIPTION OF BONDAGE 
UNDER THE Law. 


25. we are] In the next verse he says 
“ye are.” There is a similar interchange in 
1 Thess. v. 5. Perhaps the Apostle wishes, 
by this sudden change of person, to assure the 
Galatians of the privileges they already possess 
to the full, and to shew them the folly of seek- 
ing to improve their spiritual position by a 
recurrence to the Law. At all events they 
had ‘*in Christ Jesus” all that he had. 


26. all] This absolutely comprehensive 
language, which continues the same thought, 
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26 For ye are all the children of 
God by faith in Christ J esus. 

27 For as many of you as have 
been baptized into Christ have put on 
Christ. 

28 There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female; for 
ye are all one in Christ Jesus. 


is very characteristic of St Paul. Compare 
the ‘‘as many ” of the next verse. 
children of God| Better, sons. The word 


is no longer ‘child’ (srais), involved in smas- 
8aywyss, but “son” (vids), which expresses 
the full liberty and dignity of sonship. More- 
over the phrase is no longer *‘sons of Abra- 
ham,” but ‘‘sons of God.” Thus the privi- 
lege rises high above that which was indicated 
inv. 7. 


27. put on Christ] Luther has an energetic 
passage here on the high honour set by St 
Paul on the Sacrament of Baptism. It is far 
more than a mere token of admission into the 
number of Christians, And yet we must dis- 
tinguish between the possession of a spiritual 
advantage and the conscious use of it. St Paul 
says elsewhere (Rom. xi. 14) to baptized 
Christians, ‘Put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” As regards the use of the Greek verb 
(év8verGa:), Bishop Ellicott remarks that it 
denotes ‘the complete assumption of the 
nature of another,” and quotes Calvin as say- 
ing that in Baptism we ‘ bear before God the 
name and person of Christ, and are reckoned 
as being in Him rather than in ourselves,” 


28. There is} As regards spiritual privi- 
leges none of the three distinctions here enu- 
merated are possible. For the construction 
of ovx évt see James i. 17. 

neither Jew nor Greek} ‘This sweeps away 
all thought of nationality, as regards religion, 
in the presence of Christianity. See Rom. x. 
12, where the same truth is stated more fully. 
The word “ Greek” ("EAAny), in these places 
and in ii. 3 above, is used generally for 
‘* Gentile ” in its contrast with ‘ Jew.” 

neither bond nor free} We should not pass 
this by without pausing to note that it is 
practically the proclaiming of emancipation to 
the slave. All social distinctions, as regards 
religion, are abolished in the presence of Chris- 
tianity. Add to the establishment of this 
principle the participation in the Eucharist, 
on equal terms, by slaves and their masters: 
and it is evident that in due time Slavery must 
vanish before the progress of the Gospel. 

neither male nor female} nthe same way 
it is to be observed here that the establishment 
of this principle led inevitably to the high 
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29 And if ye be Christ’s, then are 
e Abraham’s seed, and heirs accord- 
ing to the promise. 


CHAPTER IV. 


1 We were under the law till Christ came, as 
the heir is under his guardian till he be of 
age. § But Christ freed us from the law: 
9 therefore we are servants no longer to it. 
14 He remembereth their good will to him, 
and his to them, 22 and sheweth that we are 
the sons of Abraham by the freewoman. 


position which Woman has attained under 
Christianity. T’wo things are to be observed 
in this third couplet of contrasted words. 
The use of the neuter gives to the phrase a 
large generalisation. Moreover here «ai is 
employed instead of ovde. The distinctions 
between Jew and Gentile, and between slave 
and free, are conventional, and, so to speak, 
accidental, The distinction between man and 
woman is neither national nor social, but in- 
herent in the very nature of things. Their 
essential union is recognised in the use of the 
ancient sacred formula (Gen. i. 27; Mark 
x. 6). Yet even thus there is equality and 
independence, as to the possession of religious 
privilege. 

all one] One person, as it were. The word 
in the Greek is masculine, not neuter. See 
Eph. ii. 15. 


29. then are ye Abraham's seed} See note 
on v.16. Here the other side is presented to 
us of that organically-united whole, Christ 
and His Church. 

and beirs according to the promise| The 
word ‘‘and” is wanting in the best MSS., 
and its absence gives additional strength to 
the passage. The word “heir” furnishes the 
starting-point of the next paragraphs. The 
word ‘ promise ” concludes the paragraphs, in 
which it has been used so often, and with so 
much beauty and force. 


CHAP. IV. 1—7. JUDAISM IS LIKE THE 
POSITION OF A MINOR WHO HAS NOT 
REACHED THE PRIVILEGE OF SONSHIP. 


St Paul here illustrates the same truth by 
an image drawn from the position of an heir 
who is yet a minor, the image being suddenly 
suggested, if we may so say, by the last 
clause of the preceding paragraph. 


1. Now Isay] He proceeds to make his 
meaning clearer by a new comparison. 

the heir] The phrase is used generically, like 
“‘the Mediator” (according to the correct 
translation) in ill. 20. 

a child} ‘The meaning here is, ‘a minor.” 
The question has been raised as to whether the 
provisions of the Roman law or of the Jewish 
law ave here in view. It is probably most in 
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[v. 29—3. 
Noe I say, That the heir, as 


long as he is a child, differeth 


nothing from a servant, though he be 
lord of all; 


2 But is under tutors and gover- 


nors until the time appointed of the 
father. 


3 Even so we, when we were 
children, were in bondage under the 
' elements of the world: 


harmony with the correct mode of comment- 
ing on this passage not to raise the question 
at all. The analogy rests entirely on general 
principles, 

differcth nothing from a servant] Nay, says 
Erasmus, referring to the ma:daywyos of the 
preceding chapter, he is actually subject to a 
slave. 

lord of all) Potentially he is in this posi- 
tion (see the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 111. 
20, “If thou art the son of such a man, and 
ever comest to thy command”). We touch 
here another question which has been raised 
in reference to this parable, viz. whether the 
father is supposed to be living or dead. In 
the very nature of the case he is presumed to 
be dead ; and if we meet a difficulty in some 
part of the comparison, we must remember 
that no Scriptural analogy of this kind is to 
be pressed too closely, 


2. under tutors and governors] The former 
having reference to his person, the latter to 
his property. The former might be expressed 
by the word “guardians,” the latter by the 
word ‘' stewards.” 

the time appointed of the father] ‘The time 
previously defined by him, before he died. 
Of €ourse, on the spiritual side of the com- 
parison, the Father never dies. So at a cer- 
tain point in the Gospel-parables of the 
Unjust Judge and the Midnight Traveller, 
the resemblance ceases and becomes contrast. 


3. we] Including both St Paul and those 
who had been Jews, on the one hand, and 
such as the Galatians, on the other. This 
is evident from what follows. 

avere in bondage} In the Greek the verbal 
connection is as close as possible between this 
and the word ‘‘servant” above; and indeed 
it is difficult to believe that a faint thought of 
the rasdaywyos is not lingering in this place. 

under the elements of the world] See Col. 
it, 8 and 20, where precisely the same phrase 
is used. It seems to denote ‘the elementary 
lessons of outward things” (Conybeare in ‘ Life 
and Epistles of St Paul’), the mere rudimen- 
gal alphabet of religion. The Jewish religion, 
and, in a certain sense, all heathen religions 
too, had this relation to the full revelation of 


0 Or, rudi- 
ween{s. 


v. 4—9.] 


4 But when the fulness of the 
time was come, God sent forth his 
Son, made of a woman, made under 
the law, 

5 To redeem them that were un- 
der the law, that we might receive 
the adoption of sons. 

6 And because ye are sons, God 
hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son 
into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father. 


GALATIANS. 


IV. 


7 Wherefore thou art no more a 
servant, but a son; and if a son, then 
an heir of God through Christ. 

8 Howbeit then, when ye knew 
not God, ye did service unto them 
which by nature are no gods. 

g But now, after that ye have 
known God, or rather are known 


of God, how turn ye ie to ! Or, back. 
e 


J 


the weak and beggarly ' 


the Gospel. It is obvious that there is a mix- 
ture of metaphors in the passage. Many of 
the Fathers referred this phrase to the physical 
elements, especially the heavenly bodies as regu- 
lating religious seasons. But the word ‘‘ we” 
limits it to something applicable to the Jews. 


4. the fulness of the time] Equivalent to 
‘‘the time appointed of the father ” above—the 
time ordained in the counsels of God, the Law 
meanwhile having done its work. 

sent forth] More accurately sent forth 
from Himself. The phrase is very exact 
and full. It is of high theological importance 
to note that precisely the same verb is used 
below (wv. 6) of the sending of the Spirit. 

made of a woman, made under the law] In 
the fullest sense Christ shared our humanity 
and came under our legal conditions. In the 
Greek there is no article in either clause. 


5. To redeem] How this redemption was 
effected is not here explained: but it was 
explained above iil. 13. 

them that were under the law] Again in 
the Greek there is no article. 

that we might receive} Once more in the 
word ‘‘ we” the utmost comprehensiveness is 
expressed. See note above on v. 3. The word 
‘receive’ denotes that this great privilege 
came to us without any work or deserving of 
our own. 


6. sent forth} See note on v. 4. 

crying, Abba, Father] Ina nearly con- 
temporary epistle we have a parallel passage 
(Rom. viii. 15) which should be examined 
with the utmost care in close connection with 
that before us. In the first place we have in 
both the remarkable word “crying,” which 
denotes intense earnestness in prayer. Next the 
Spirit, through which the Christian thus prays, 
is called in the Romans ‘the Spirit of adop- 
tion.” But above all we have there also the 
remarkable phrase ‘‘ Abba Father” (found 
likewise in Mark xiv. 36). This combination 
of Semitic and Greek elements (which may 
be compared with the combination of ‘‘ grace” 
and ‘‘peace” in the Apostolic salutation) 
illustrates with great beauty the Christian sense 
of the universal fatherhood of God. As to 
the actual use of the phrase, it was probably 
part of some customary liturgical prayer. 


7. Wherefore thou] He has already tumed 
from “we” to “ye;” and now by using 
“thou” he gives a closer point still to his 
argument and exhortation. 

if a son, then an beir| See Rom. viii. 17, 
‘*Tf children, then heirs, heirs of God and 
joint-heirs with Christ.” This minute simi- 
larity of language, in a nearly contemporary 
epistle, should be very carefully observed. 

heir of God through Christ] There seems 
no doubt that the correct reading here is 
simply heir through God, i.e. in virtue of 
His goodness and free promise only ; and this 
form is in harmony with what immediately 
follows, where the word ‘*God” is three 
times repeated. 


8—ll. THIS CHANGE IN THE GALATIAN 
MIND WAS A RELAPSE INTO AN OBSOLETE 
SYSTEM. 


In disregard of these high privileges, the 
Galatians were reverting to a rudimentary 
state of things, which could do them no spi- 
ritual good, and were turning into nought the 
Apostle’s mission. 


8. did service} The verbal connection 
in the original is as close as possible between 
this and “servant” and ‘‘ bondage.” 

which by nature are no gods| The Author- 
ised Version here is better than the Received 
Text. A certain stress is laid on the words 
‘“‘by nature.” ‘These gods in the very nature 
of things are non-existent; and this is St 
Paul’s language in 1 Cor. viii. 4, x. 19, 20. 


9. after that ye have known God| The 
Authorised Version, in using the same English 
word ‘*‘ know,” conceals the fact that here and 
in the preceding verse a different Greek verb is 
used. In the latter instance the knowledge 
denoted is of a more intimate and perfect kind, 
‘‘ having attained to a recognition of Him.” 

or rather are known of God} ‘ Having 
received the privilege of His recognition.” 
Cp. 1 Cor. vii. 3. Dean Alford says very 
justly, ‘* This made their fall from Him the 
more matter of indignant appeal, as being a 
resistance of His will respecting them.” 

again...again| This is not merely repeti- 
tion, but repetition with a new and additional 
emphasis. In Bishop Ellicott’s language, it 
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whereunto ye desire again to be in 
bondage ? 

10 Ye observe days, and months, 
and times, and years. 

11 I am afraid of you, lest I have 
bestowed upon you Ebour in vain. 

12 Brethren, I beseech you, be as 


was not simply a relapse into bondage, but 
a recommencement of its principles. Having 
given up external formalism in one shape, they 
were now ready to renew it in another. It 
startles us to see Heathenism and Judaism 


thus classed together: but St Paul by no | 


means says that Heathenism is as good as 
Judaism. Viewed simply as external rudi- 
mentary religions, they were alike in character ; 
and in no way could the Apostle have more 
severely condemned the Judaic system of 
justification than by this co-ordination. 

aveak and beggarly| These elements were 
‘¢ weak,” because they had no spiritual power 
to raise the devotee to a high level; and they 
were ‘' beggarly,”’ because they were altogether 
destitute of that richness of spiritual blessing 
which resides in the system of the true Gospel. 


10. Ye observe] The word denotes close, 
slavish, Pharisaic observance. 

days, and months, and times, and years | 
See Col. 11.16. The ‘‘ days” are the Sabbaths, 
the ‘‘months” the new moons, the ‘ times” 
are the Jewish festal seasons, and the ‘‘ years” 
the sabbatical year and years of Jubilee. The 
questions of the perpetuity of the Sabbath, 
which rests on principles laid down before the 
Mosaic Law, and of Christian seasons, which 
are within the jurisdiction of the Church, are 
hardly raised here. What is here in question 
is legal bondage to an obsolete system. As to 
the verb, it is not of much moment whether 
we regard it as interrogative or indicative. In 
cither case it involves an expostulation. 


11. in vain] See above on ii. 2. 


12—16. HERE THE APOSTLE INTERPO- 
LATES AN APPEAL TO HIS CONVERTS ON 
THE GROUND OF SYMPATHY. 


He suddenly implores them, for the sake 
of sympathy, that they may be at one with 
him in these important questions. Once there 
had been the utmost unity of feeling between 
them and him. Why should it now be dis- 
turbed ? 


12. Brethren} This word at once diffuses 
a tender feeling over the whole paragraph. 
See vi. 1, and especially vi. 18. 

be as Tam] Literally and correctly, “‘ be- 
come as I am.” Come and stand on my 
ground; for, he adds, I once left my old 
ground that I might stand on yours. 

Jor I am as ye are| 1 became what you 
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[v. ro—14. 


I am; for I am as ye are: ye have 
not injured me at all. 

13 Ye know how through infir- 
mity of the flesh I preached the gos- 
pel unto you at the first. 

14 And my temptation which was 
in my flesh ye despised not, nor re- 


are now. I gave up far more than I ask you 
to give up. I gave up all my _ hereditary 
religious maxims, all my cherished Hebrew 
treasures. Cp. 1 Cor. ix. 21, and especially 
Phil. iii. 4—g. 

ye bave not injured me atall| We must 
observe that for the moment he is appealing, 
more on the ground of sympathetic unity than 
on that of dogmatic truth. He deeply feels 
their present separation of sentiment. Still 
he has no personal complaint to make. He 
carefully guards against so unworthy a mis- 
interpretation of his meaning. When they 
were together in Galatia, so far from * injur- 
ing him in any way,” they shewed to him the 
greatest and most enthusiastic kindness. ‘The 
remembrance of this kindness and enthusiasm, 
indeed, forms part of the ground of his present 
appeal. The tense of all the verbs ‘ injured,” 
‘* preached,” ‘ despised,” ‘‘ received,” is the 
same; and the reference in all seems evidently 
to be to the same period of time. 

13. through infirmity of the flesh] on ac- 
count of an attack of bodily illness. 
There is no doubt that this is the accurate 
translation. It.seems that on his first visit to 
Galatia, he was hindered and detained by this 
cause; and this led to a full reception of the 
blessing of the Gospel by the Galatians. He 
recalls a most touching passage in his experience 
and theirs. Detained among them by illness, he 
doubtless won the more upon their affections: 
and they could not easily forget all the cir- 
cumstances of that time. The phrase ‘ ye 
know” appeals to their vivid recollection of 
the time ;—which, it may be observed, corre- 
sponds with Acts xvi. 6. And if we combine 
this circumstance with what we read in Acts 
Xvi. ro, which implies that St Luke was now 
with St Paul, we are led to conjecture that 
this illness may have had something to do 
with this companionship of ‘‘the beloved 
physician” (Col. iv. 14). As to the probable 
nature of this illness see note on the next verse, 
where St Paul speaks of it in language of 
remarkable force. 

at the first} He had been twice in Galatia 
(Acts xvi. 6 and xx. 3). There appears to be 
no doubt that he refers to the earlier of these 
occasions ; and this is an element of some im- 
portance in the determination of the date of 
the Epistle. See the Introduction. 


14. my temptation which was in my flesh} 
We must first fix, if we can, on the mght 
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jected ; but received me as an angel have plucked out your own eyes, and 
of God, even as Christ Jesus. have given them to me. 


Vv. 15—17.] §23 


(Ot wars 15 | Where is then the blessedness 16 Am I therefore become your 
then. ye spake of? for I bear you record, enemy, because I tell you the truth? 


that, if st bad been possible, ye would 


reading in this place. ‘There seems no doubt 
that the correct form is ‘‘your temptation 
which was in my flesh.” As to manuscript 
authority, this is one of the cases where the 
Sinaitic MS. turns the balance. Moreover 
this is at first sight the more difficult reading, 
while on close examination it turns out to be 
the most in harmony with the general spirit 
of the passage. 

As regards the nature of this suffering 
and humiliation of St Paul, which involved 
‘¢‘temptation,” in a certain sense, to the 
Galatians themselves, there is no difficulty 
in identifying it with the “thorn in the flesh,” 
named with so much feeling in the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians. 

The precise form of the malady it will 
never be possible to ascertain (one theory is 
touched below in the note on v. 15), and per- 
haps it is for the advantage of the Christian 
Church, that each sufferer will think of his 
own case, in reading St Paul’s language. It 
is clear that it was some bodily suffering, 
which hindered his work, and which he deeply 
felt to be humiliating. It may in some way 
have disfigured his appearance; and from the 
language in 2 Cor. xii. 7, where “stake in the 
flesh’ would be more accurate than ‘thorn 
in the flesh,” it is natural to conclude that it 
involved great pain. See the note there. 

As to that other Epistle, to which reference 
has just been made, it is important to observe 
that it was contemporary, and that it is bound 
together by various subtle links with that 
which is before us. See the Introduction. In 
these very passages, thus put closely together, 
we have a very affecting oh of the connec- 
tion. We seem to see the Apostle through 
and through when we study them in this way. 
It is highly probable that he was at this very 
time suffering from a recurrence of his painful 
and depressing malady. 

A reference may ia allowed here to the 
‘ Hulsean Lectures’ for 1860 on ‘* The Cha- 
racter of St Paul,” 3rd ed. p. 89. There the 
cases of St Bernard and of Alfred the Great are 
brought forward in comparison and illustra- 
tion. Of King Alfred it is said by Asser, his 
biographer, ‘‘ He entreated of God's mercy 
that in His boundless clemency He would 
exchange these torments for some lighter 
disease ; but with this condition, that it should 
not show itself outwardly, /est be should be an 
object of contempt, and less able to benefit man- 
hind; for be bad a great dread of any such 
complaint as makes men useless or contemptible.” 

ye despised not, nor rejected] We see here 


17 They zealously affect you, but 


the fitness of the reading, ‘‘ your temptation.” 


_The Galatians might under such circumstances 


have been tempted to look upon St Paul with 
some kind of loathing; or at all events he 
imagined that they might be so tempted; and 
it is part of his gratitude that they did not 
yield to any such ‘* temptation.” 


15. Where is then the blessedness ye spake 
of?} It is very doubtful whether we ought 
to read ‘*quhere then?” or ‘‘qwhat then?” If 
the former, the meaning will be ‘what is 
become of that felicitation .of yourselves, 
which was so conspicuous when I was with 
you?” If the latter, then the Apostle says— 
‘¢ What was that demonstrative enthusiasm 
on my account worth, if it is so soon passed 
away?" In any case we may justly see in 
this fickleness an indication of the Galatian 
character. See the Introduction. 

ye would have plucked out your own eyes} 
There is nothing in the original to justify the 
emphatic ‘‘ your own” in the Authorised 
Version. The phrase used by St Paul is 
simply a proverbial mode of expressing the 
utmost devotion. Wetstein gives several 
examples. ‘‘ Your very eyes” would give the 
meaning of the phrase correctly. 

With this criticism there falls to the ground 
one of the chief arguments for identifying St 
Paul’s ‘‘thorn in the flesh” with some dis- 
tressing defect in his eyesight. Another argu- 
ment for this theory drawn from this Epistle 
(vi. rr) in connection with some supposed 
peculiarity of his handwriting is a pure as- © 
sumption, as we shall see below. 

16. Am I therefore become your enemy] 
He is going to say, ‘‘So then I am become 
your enemy ;” but he turns the sentence into 
the gentler form of a question. 

because I tell you the truth] It is best to 
adhere to the participial form of the original, 
in speaking the truth to you. Other- 
wise the words might seem to refer to the 
effect of the present letter, which St Paul 
could not possibly know. It is probable that 
he refers to what he had observed on his 
second visit, when giving them warnings 
similar to the present. 


17—20. THEIR BETRAYERS HAD NO 
REAL LOVE FOR TIIEM, SUCH AS HE HAD. 

He exposes the hollow and insincere motives 
of those who are paying court to them, and 
gives expression once more to his own intense 
yearning over them. 


17. They zealously affect you, but not well] 
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i Or, ss, 


not well; yea, they would exclude 
‘you, that ye might affect them. 

18 But st is good to be zealously 
affected always in a good thing, and 
not only when I am present with you. 

1g My little children, of whom I 
travail in birth again until Christ be 
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[v. r8—23. 


21 Tell me, ye that desire to 
be under the law, do ye not hear 
the law? 

22 For it is written, that Abra- 
ham had two sons, the one by a 
bondmaid, the other by a free- 
woman. 

23 But he who was of the bond- 
woman was born after the flesh; 
but he of the freewoman was by 
promise. 


They manifest the utmost interest in you, the 
utmost regard for you; but their motive is a 
bad one; they make themselves your partizans, 
that you may attach yourselves to their party. 
This is the force of what concludes the verse 
—‘‘that ye might affect them.” 

they would exclude you] ‘Their wish is to 
isolate you from the general body of sound 
Christian believers, that they may glory in 
having you identified with their clique. 


18. it is good to be zealously affected always 
tn a good thing] All this manifestation of 
warm feeling is good. It is by no means to 
be blamed or despised. It is good too to be 
the object of such feeling, if only the cause is 
good, and if only there is consistency. This 
seems to carry us on correctly along the 
Apostle’s line of thought to what he says at 
the end of the verse, ‘‘not only when I am 
present with you.” Once he had been the 
object of such manifestation of warm feeling, 
when he was among them. Now all is 
changed. Others are become the object of this 
feeling, and the cause is no longer a good one. 
As to the grammar, it is to be observed that 


. (nrovaba is passive, and denotes ‘to be 


zealously courted.” 


19. My little children] It seems for a 
moment as if St John were speaking. See his 
first Epistle. The language is quite unique in 
St Paul; but it precisely fits the metaphor in 
the sentence, and it presents to them an argu- 
ment of immense torce. He was, spiritually, 
in a parental relation to them, which could be 
shared by no one else. Cp. 1 Cor. iv. 15, 
‘‘Though ye have ten thousand instructors 
in Christ, yet have ye not many fathers ; for 
in Christ Jesus I have begotten you through 
the Gospel.” 

of whom I travail in birth again} The 
parental relation is expressed under the tender- 
est form. He writes not as their father, 
but as their mother. The same imagery is 
found in : Thess. ii. 7, ‘*Even as a nurse 
cherisheth 4er own children.” 

until Christ be formed in you| Until ye 
come to the full maturity of Christian birth. 


20. I desire to be present with you] 1 wish 


we were once more face to face. This is to 
be carefully set side by side with what we find 
at the end of v. 18. 

te change my voice} He longs to find it 
unnecessary to speak with this severity ; and 
he is sanguine enough to hope that it would 
not be necessary if he could be with them 
once more. 

for I stand in doubt of you) This is full of 
feeling. He is absent from them; and he is 
perplexed as to what he ought to think of 
them and what he ought to say to them. 


21—31. THE HISTORY OF ABRAHAM 
IS LIKEWISE AN ALLEGORY STRICTLY AP= 
PLICABLE TO THE CASE IN HAND. 


The Apostle’s thought reverts to Abraham, 
but in a new form. He sees in the incidents 
of the Patriarch’s tent anticipations of Gospel 
principles, and a rehearsal of the unkindness 
to which they who thoroughly accept the 


Gospel are exposed. 

21. ye that desire to be under the law] Ye 
that are so eager to take Law for the principle 
of your religious life. There is no article in 
the orginal. 

do ye not hear the law!) Will ye not 
listen to what the Law itself says? Here the 
Original has the article. The Hebrew law ts, 
of course, in such an argument, the great 
embodiment of the principle of Law. Moree 
over it had a Divine sanction which belongs 
to none other. It is immaterial whether in 
this clause we restrict the word ‘ law ” to the 
Pentateuch, or regard it as synonymous with 
the Old Testament generally. 


22. itis written] He takes the Judaizers 
on their own ground, and boldly refers to the 
Hebrew Scriptures allegorically interpreted. 

a bondmaid...a freewoman] Strictly, ‘‘ the 
bondmaid—the freewoman”—the well-known 
bondmaid (Hagar)—the well-known free- 
woman (Sarah). In the next verse the trans- 
lation in the Authorised Version is exact. 


23. after the flesh} According to the 
usual course of nature. 

by promise] ‘Through the instrumentalit 
of the Promise, which was given when birth 
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is free, which is the mother of us 
all. 


v. 24—28. ] 525 
24 Which things are an allegory : 


10r, testa for these are the two ' covenants; 


the one from the mount Sinai, which 
gendereth to bondage, which is A- 

r. 
25 For this Agar is mount Sinai 


'Or, 4% in Arabia, and '!answereth to Jerusa- 
rankaith. lem which now is, and is in bondage 


with her children. 
26 But Jerusalem which is above 


27 For it is written, * Rejoice, * 
thou barren that bearest not ; bree 
forth and cry, thou that travailest 
not: for the desolate hath man 
more children than she which hath 
an husband. 

28 Now we, brethren, as Isaac 


was, are the children of promise. 


according to the course of nature was im- 
possible. The emphasis involved in this word 
‘¢ promise” is powerfully unfolded in Rom. iv. 
17—22. See also Rom. ix. 7—9. Isaac and 
Ishmael had one father ; but they were children 
of Abraham in two very different senses. 


24. Which things are an allegory] It 
does not seem that the Authorised Version 
here could be improved. ‘‘ Which things” 
denotes the whole range of the subject (see 
Col. ii. 23). St Paul, of course, accepts the 
Patriarchal narrative as literally and _histori- 
cally true. But he says that it is capable also 
of an allegorical interpretation. A mystical 
meaning lies hid under this literal history ; 
and the spiritually-instructed mind can see in 
it an expression of principles deeper than that 
which hes on the surface. What Calvin says 
very well here is, in substance, as follows: 
‘‘ Just as the house of Abraham was then the 
true Church, so there is no doubt that the 

rincipal and most memorable events that 

ppened therein were types for us; just as 
there was allegory in circumcision, in the 
sacrifices, in the whole Levitical priesthood, 
so likewise was there allegory in the house of 
Abraham.” 

these are the two covenants] When the 
subject is treated allegoncally, these two 
women, Agar and Sara, represent the two 
covenants, the former being the mother of 
slaves, the latter the mother of freemen. 
Bishop Lightfoot illustrates the form of lan- 
guage by referring to Matt. xiii. 39, xxvi. 
26—28; x Cor. x. 4. 

the one from the mount Sinai] It was there 
that the Mosaic covenant was given. 

which gendereth to bondage) ‘The children 
of this covenant, like the children of Agar, 
can be only slaves. 

evhich is Agar] For this is the covenant 
which corresponds with Agar—which in the 
allegory is represented by Agar. 


25. For this Agar is mount Sinai in Arabia] 
This is one of the cases in which modem 
criticism has removed a great amount of the 
difficulty felt by commentators. The discovery 
of the Sinaitic Manuscript has settled a point 
which was previously doubtful, and it appears 
that the true reading 1s simply this, ‘‘ for Mount 


Sinai is in Arabia”—1in the very region which 
was the home of Agar and Ishmael. The 
very geographical circumstances of the case 
enhance the significance of the allegory. Thus 
we are not at all entangled with the very 
questionable opinion that Agar was a recog- 
nised name of Mount Sinai. Such a verbal 
connection would have complicated, and by 
no means ae the analogy. For further 
illustration of the ge see the longer note 
at the end of this chapter. Reference may 
also be permitted to a Cambridge sermon by 
the present writer, entitled ‘ Hagar and Ara- 
bia.’ (1864.) 

and answereth to Jerusalem which now is 
s.e. the covenant of Mount Sinai, represent 
by Agar, corresponds with the earthly tem- 
porary Jerusalem, The first clause of v. 25 
is parenthetic, and the full stop ought to be 
removed from the end of v. 24. 


26. Jerusalem which is above is free | 
The heavenly Jerusalem finds its counterpart 
in the condition of Sara, just as the earthly 
Jerusalem finds its counterpart in that of 
Agar. The phrase “ Jerusalem which 1s 
above” can be illustrated copiously from other 
parts of the New Testament. See Phil. ili. 20; 
Heb. xii. 2; Rev. ili. 12, xxi. 2. 

which is the mother of us ull] The true 
reading is simply ‘“ which is our mother,” 
the words ‘of us all” ca probably come, 
through the carelessness of cupyists, from 
Rom. iv. 16. 


27. For it is written] The quotation is 
from Isai. liv. 1. In order to see the force of 
this quotation, the whole range of the con- 
tiguous prophecies of Isaiah should be care- 
fully examined, and especially li. 2, where is 


‘ a distinct reference to Abraham and Sara. 


many more children than] Literally, many 
children, many more than. Each woman 
has many children, but the barren woman has 
more than the other. 

she which hath an husband| She to whom 
for the time the husband of the two women 
was given, Sarah was barren when Agar after 
the order of nature became the mother of 
Ishmael. 


28. Now we, brethren] ‘The true reading 
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CHAPTER V. 

1 He moveth them to stand in their liberty, 
3 and not to observe circumcision: 13 but 
rather love, which is the sum of the law. 
19 He reckoneth up the works of the flesh, 
a2 and the fruits of the Spirit, 15 and ex- 
horteth to walk in the Spirit. 


TAND fast therefore in the li- 

berty wherewith Christ hath made 

us free, and be not entangled again 
with the yoke of bondage. 

2 Behold, I Paul say unto you, 


CuHap. V. 1. There is no doubt that this 
verse should be joined with the roe con- 
text. It is not the beginning of the conclud- 
ing section, but the end of the middle section, 
of the Epistle. As to the precise reading, 
however, of the verse there is great doubt. 
The state of the MSS. is very curious and 
perplexing. See Bishop Lightfoot’s full and 
careful note on the subject. Adopting his con- 
clusion, we shall read the whole passage thus: 
‘¢ Wherefore, brethren, we are not children of 
the bond-woman, but of the free-woman, in 
the freedom wherein Christ set us free. Stand 
firm therefore, and suffer not yourselves to 
be again involved in a yoke of bondage.” 

Stand fast] See Eph. vi.14; 2 Thess. ii. rs. 

again] The Jewish yoke of bondage was 
not identical with their old Heathen yoke; 
still they were recurring to the same false 
principle. 


3—6. To apopT JUDAISM IS ALIENA- 
TION FROM CHRIST. 


St Paul solemnly warns the Galatians that 
the adoption of the legal principle of justifica- 
tion involves complete alienation from Christ. 


3. Bebold, I Paul] ‘This is made doubly 
emphatic, first by the exclamation which calls 
attention to what he is about to say, and 
secondly by the use of his own personal name, 
which asserts his A postolical authority, reminds 
them of what they owed to him, and thus 
appeals alike to their affection and to their 
loyalty. 

if ye be circumcised} If you submit to this 
rite under the circumstances in which you are 
now placed. That circumcision in itself was 
“nothing St Paul himself says, v. 6. More- 
over he himself had caused Timothy to be 
circumcised (Acts xvi. 3); and on this ground 
perhaps the Apostle was accused of incon- 
sistency. All depended on the circumstances 
of the time. He had refused to allow Titus 
to be circumcised at Antioch (ii. 3—5); and 
the ground which he took then he maintains 
in writing to the Galatians now. 

Christ shall profit you nothing| See ii. 21. 


3. I testify again] 1 protest would be 
a more accurate translation. As to the word 
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[v. 1—6. 


that if ye be circumcised, Christ shal. 
profit you nothing. 

3 For I testify again to every man 
that is circumcised, that he is a debtor 
to do the whole law. 

4 Christ is become of no effect unto 
i whosoever of you are justified 

y the law; ye are fallen from grace. 

5 For we through the Spirit wait 
for the hope of righteousness by faith. 

6 For in Jesus Christ neither cir- 


‘‘ again,” he is here virtually repeating what 
he had said before in this Epistle; and pro- 
bably he had said the same thing when he was 
among the Galatians. 

every man| The rule is peremptory and 
absolute, admitting of no possible exceptions. 
See ‘‘ whosoever ” in the next verse. 

that is circumcised] Strictly, who causes 
himself to be circumcised, or, who 
allows himself to be circumcised. 

a debtor to do the whole law] He here gives 
the reason for what he had said in the pre- 
ceding verse. He who adopts the legal method 
of justification, binds himself to the necessity 
of perfect obedience in order to procure salva- 
tion. ‘‘Law” here must mean the moral law. 
No enlightened man could suppose that obe- 
dience to a mere ceremonial law, even if per- 
fect, could suffice. 


4. is become of no effect} In adopting this 
course ye separated yourselves from 
Christ: all your relation to Christ was ab- 
solutely neutralised. The verb xarapyew is 
frequently used by St Paul, and there is no 
doubt as to its meaning. 

avbosoever of you] See note on the pre- 
ceding verse. 

are allen | ye fell, spso facto, in the very 
act of adopting the legal principle. 


5. we] We, who have adopted the op- 
posite principle. The position of the word 
makes it emphatic. 

through the Spirit...by faith] The Holy 
Spirit is meant. There is here a double 
antithesis to describe the attitude of the 

udaizers. ‘Spirit’ is opposed to ** flesh,” 
and ‘ by faith” to ‘in law.” 

the bope of righteousness] i.e, the fulfilment 
of the hope which justification involves. It is 
not merely a past blessing, but a blessing which 
reaches into the far future. The full fruition 
of it is yet tocome. Hence this subject falls 
within the province of hope. See Acts xxiv. 
15; Titus ii. 13. 

6. in Jesus Christ} Wherever a true liv- 
ing union with Jesus Christ subsists by faith. 

neither circumcision,.,...nor uncircumeision] 


We should not fail to note the perfect fair- 


v. 7—II.] 


cumcision availeth any thing, nor un- 
circumcision ; but faith which work- 
eth by love. 
Ye did run well; 'who did hinder 
you that ye should not obey the truth? 
8 This persuasion cometh not of 
him that calleth you. | 
9 A little leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump. 


ness of this. Freedom from Judaic observances 
is in itself no better than the keeping of them. 
Those who simply boast of their independence 
of all Judaic conditions meet here with a 
deserved rebuke. This form of language may 
have been very customary with St Paul: for 
we find it three times, though in each case 
the sentence has a different conclusion; and 
it is very instructive to observe the differences 
of the conclusions. See 1 Cor. vii. 19; Gal. 
vi. I5. It is to be observed, however, that 
these two Epistles were nearly contemporary. 
See note in the Introduction, 

availeth] (ioyver). No real spiritual power 
resides either in the observance of Jewish 
ceremonies, Or in abstinence therefrom. 

Saith which worketh by love] Wetoucha 
great controversy here. The translation in 
the Authorised Version is accepted, however, 
without hesitation. The verb (evepyoupéym) 
is not passive, but middle, as in 2 Cor. 1. 6; 
1 Thess. ii. 13. Thus no countenance is given 
here to the Roman Catholic doctrine of Fides 
caritate formata, which is inconsistent with 
the prerogative of Faith as the justifying prin- 
ciple. Love, however, must the method 
and medium of the working of Faith. 


7—12. WITH MINGLED INDIGNATION 
AND TENDERNESS HE PASSES ON TO THE 
PRACTICAL PART OF THE EPISTLE. 

In this paragraph is a stern and abrupt 
condemnation of those who had caused this 
perversion, mingled with warning and en- 
couragement to those who had been perverted. 

7. Ye did run well] A metaphor from the 
foot-race in the Greek games, as in il. 2. 

eho did hinder you] ‘The word “ hinder” 
(évéxoyev), here metaphorically used, denotes 
the breaking up of a road. Some commen- 
tators urge that dvécower, which is found in 
some MSS., and which denotes the thrusting 
back of one who is in motion, would suit 
the image better. But is this quite certain? 
The breaking up of the whole footway, so as 
entirely to hinder free course in the right 
direction, seems to fit the case exactly. 


8. This persuasion] ‘The persuasion to 
which you are yielding. 

bim that calleth you) According to the 
analogy of St Paul’s style, this denotes God. 
See the note on iii. 5. 


New Test.—Vot. III. 
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10 I have confidence in you 
through the Lord, that ye will be 
none otherwise minded: but he that 
troubleth you shall bear his judgment, 
whosoever he be. 

11 And I, brethren, if I yet preach 
circumcision, why do I yet suffer per- 
secution? then is the offence of the 
Cross ceased. 


9. A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump) 
One of those proverbs of the New Testament 
which may termed condensed parables. 
We find it also in the (nearly contemporary) 
First Epistle to the Corinthians (v. 6); and 
in each case the reference seems to be, not so 
much to the spreading effect of incipient sin, 
as to gradual and growing mischief done to a 
whole community by a corrupt minority. 


10. confidence in you] Literally, in refer- 
ence to you. This is an instance of St 
Paul’s conciliatory manner in the midst of 
severity. He always ‘hopes better things,” 
though he “ thus speaks.” 

through the Lord] Literally, ‘‘in the Lord.” 
This gives the ground of his confidence. 

none otherwise minded| He hopes that they 
will adopt views in accordance with what he 
here says, or in accordance with what he had 
previously taught them. ‘There is no real dif- 
ference between these two standards of truth. 

he that troubleth you} In i. 7 it is ‘ some 
that trouble you.” Perhaps there is here an 
understood reference to some definite ring- 
leader, whom he does not name. The same 
Greek word (rapdocw) is used in the two 
cases, and contains a political metaphor, like 
advacrarovvres below in v. 12. 

avhosoever be be} Whatever be his dignity, 
or learning, or supposed religious advantages. 
See il. 6. 

11. And I, brethren] He speaks with great 
severity: but not against the Galatians them- 
selves; this is shewn by the tender word: 
‘‘brethren.” He refers to some who had. 
falsely accused him. It had been said that he: 
himself really ched the Judaic and legal. 


doctrine. This imputation he indignantly: 
Is. 

if I yet preach circumcision} The ground’ 

of the accusation may have the fact of 


his circumcising Timothy. ‘The word ‘ yet” 
denotes ‘‘up to the present moment.” Or it 
‘may refer to the time before his conversion, 
when, of course, his whole life was a preaching 
of circumcisions. 

why do I yet ser a ects ?]) Why does 
my persecution by Jews continue up to 
this moment? For the fact of this unceasing 
persecution by Jews during the Third Mission- 
ary Journey, see, for instance, Acts xx. 3. 

then is the offence of the cross ceased| See 
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¢ Lev. 19. 
18, 
22.39. ° 


Matt. 


12 I would they were even cut off 
which trouble you. 7 

13 For, brethren, ye have been 
called unto liberty ; only use not li- 
berty for an occasion to the flesh, but 
by love serve one another. 

14 For all the law is fulfilled 


in one word, even in this; “Thou 


GALATIANS. V. 


[v. 12-—16. 


shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self. 

15 But if ye bite and devour one 
another, take heed that ye be not 
consumed one of another. 


16 This I say then, Walk in the 


Spirit, and 'ye shall not fulfil the lust 101 Jat 


of the flesh. 


note above (v. 4) on the meaning of ‘‘ cease” 


(natapyéw). There would be nothing then 


to give offence to the Judaizers. The great 
stumbling-block would be removed. ‘Take 
away the Cross: omit the atoning death of 
Christ: and all difficulty is gone. 


12. I would they were even cut off] It 
would be well if they were to resort to a 
worse and more thorough mutilation. It 
seems that this must be the meaning of the 
passage, though it naturally gives a shock to 
our modern feelings. Bishop Lightfoot justly 
pea out that the difficulty is much diminished 

y the fact that such repulsive practices were 
well known in Galatia in connection with the 
worship of Cybele. Such subjects must in 
that day have been a frequent subject of con- 
versation. We must remember too that the 
false teachers were putting a mere injury of 
the body in the place of spiritual Christianity, 
and that this is utterly repulsive to the spi- 
ritual mind. St Paul is expressing here his 
abhorrence of a religion of this kind. The 
same thought is found, though the language 
is not so vehement, in Phil. iii. 2, 3- 

avbhich trouble you] The word ‘‘ trouble” is 
too weak. Subvert or pervert would 
be better. The force of the political meta- 
phor is well expressed by Chrysostom, who 
says that the Judaizers were driving the Gala- 
tians from the freedom of the Heavenly Jeru- 
salem, and sending them forth as outcasts to 
seek a new home. 


13—15. EXHORTATION TO UNITY OF 
SPIRIT. 


He passes here to direct practical instruction. 
Having strenuously urged the necessity of re- 
sisting those who were leading them into legal 
bondage, he now warns them of the danger 
of false freedom, as regards moral duties. 


13. called unto liberty] ‘‘tor liberty.” This 
is the very principle of the Christian calling, 
the very ground of the Christian standing. 
In 1 Thess. iv. 7 we have a good illustration 
of St Paul’s use both of evi and of xadeiv. 

the fiesb| In nothing does the carnal spirit 
shew itself more clearly than in contention. 
See 1 Cor. iil. 3. 

serve] A very strong word. He could 
use no stronger. ‘ Be in bondage. Be slaves.” 
And it is purposely contrasted with “liberty.” 


A similar turn of language is found in 1 Pet. 
11,16. There however the opposition is not 
between freedom and mutual service, one 
among another: but the ‘‘ service of God” is 
presented to us as the ‘* perfect freedom.” 


14. all the law is fulfilled in one word} 
The whole law is thoroughly obeyed in the 
observance of this one precept. We have an 
exact parallel in Rom. xii. 8. 

Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself] 
There is a reference, doubtless, both to Lev. 
xix. 28, and to our Lord’s emphatic reiteration 
of the ancient golden precept. Prof. Sanday 
remarks here that in the original command 
‘*neighbour” appears to mean ‘thy fellow- 
Israelite,” but that our Lord, in the parable 
of the Good Samaritan, ‘‘ had given it a wider 
signification, and in the same wider sense it is 
used here.” 


15. if ye bite and devour one another| We 
should note the threefold repetition of ‘ one 
another.” See note on vi. 2. Chrysostom has 
a good comment here. ‘ He says not simply 
bite, which indicates sudden anger, but devour, 
which implies continuance in an evil mind.” 

that ye be not consumed one of another] 
Mutual anger and mutual hate must result in 
mutual destruction. No more solemn warn- 
ing could be given against party-spirit. In 
this way “spiritual life is altogether annihi- 
lated,” to use Dean Alford’s expression. Pro- 
bably we ought to bear in mind here the 
naturally quarrelsome and contentious tempe- 
rament of the Galatians. An ancient writer 
describes them as ‘ avidi jurgiorum.” See the 
Introduction. 


16—26. THE WORKS OF THE FLESH 
AND THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. 


16. This I say then] He has negatively 
warned them not to abuse their Christian 
liberty. Now he gives the positive law of the 
Christian life. 

Walk in the Spirit} It is in and through 
the Holy Spirit that guidance is given for the 
Christian life. The word “ walk,” which is 
of such frequent use in the Scriptures for this 
subject, denotes activity, alacrity, perseverance, 
progress, and, above all, direction. The same 
metaphor is resumed below in the use of a 
different verb, v. 25, vi. 16. 

ye shall not fulfl] Commentators have 


Vv. 17—22.] 


17 For the flesh lusteth against 
the Spirit, and the Spirit against the 
flesh ; and these are contrary the one 
to the other: so that ye cannot do 
the things that ye would. 

18 But if ye be led of the Spirit, 
ye are not under the law. 

1g Now the works of the flesh are 
manifest, which are these; Adultery, 
fornication, uncleanness, lascivious- 
ness, 

20 Idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, 


debated whether this is a promise or a com- 
mand. It seems quite justifiable to say that 
it is both. 


17. the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and 
the Spirit against the flesh| The ‘desire” 
of each is hostile to the other. The verbal 
link with the preceding verse is lost in the 
A.V. The essential commentary on these 
words is the seventh chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans. In the second clause of the 
sentence a different verb instead of émiOupet 
must be supplied. 

so that ye cannot do the things that ye would | 
It is better to adhere to the exact translation 
in order that ye may not do. The 
meaning is given well by Winer, ‘*quo minus 
perficiatis.” It is not the final victory of the 
Christian which is here described, but the 
conflict that precedes it. Whichever way the 
struggle inclines, the will is hindered, because, 
in fact, there are two wills. The flesh is here 
personified, as it were, in its warfare with the 
Spirit. 


18. if ye be led of the Spirit} If ye are 
led. In this case the victory has been prac- 
tically obtained on the right side. Compare 
Rom. viii. 14, ‘¢as many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 

not under the law] In proportion as the 
Spirit rules, the law finds nothing to condemn, 
it is disarmed. We should observe how, in 
describing this conflict, the Apostle passes from 
the use of the word “flesh” to the use of the 
word “law.” In this argument the two 
terms seem almost interchangeable. At all 
events they have, in his view, an essential 
affinity with one another. See note on iii. 3. 


19. the works of the flesh...which are these] 
Rather, such as these. The catalogue is 
not exhaustive. On the contrast between 
‘‘works” and “fruit” see below. The enu- 
meration of the ‘‘ works of the flesh,” without 
being very precise, falls into four general 
sections, sensuality, idolatry, contention, and 
excess. Bengel expresses the same thing by 
saying that the sins are enumerated as ‘‘ com- 
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variance, emulations, wrath, strife, 
seditions, heresies, 

21 Envyings, murders, drunken- 
ness, revellings, and such like: of 
the which I tell you before, as 
I have also told you in time past, 
that they which do such things 
shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God. 

22 But the fruit of the Spirit is 
love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, faith, 


missa Cum proximo, adversus Deum, adversus 
proximum, et circa seipsum ;” and he traces 
a correlative subdivision in the classification 
of ‘the fruit of the Spirit." The placing of 
that which 1s specially ‘‘deadly sin” first in 
the position of prominence is quite in harmony 
with what we find elsewhere in the inspired 
writings. 

uncleanness, lasciviousness] The difference 
in this passage between the two Greek words 
appears to be this, that the latter adds the 
idea of utter shamelessness to that which is 
implied in the former. 


20. witebcraft] ‘That sorcery was pre- 
valent at Ephesus weknow from Acts xix. 19. 
Bishop Lightfoot mentions the condemnation 
of such practices by a Councilheld in Galatia 
in the early part of the fourth century. 

rif) (€ptOeiar). The derivation and mean- 
ing of this word, here and in six other places 
of the Apostolic Epistles, were long misunder- 
stood, and were supposed to be identical with 
the derivation and meaning of gps. The 
word is really formed from ép:6os, ‘‘a day 
labourer,” and means party-spirit, with the 
notion added of low intrigue. See the note 
on Rom. ii. 8. 


21. I tell you before, as I have also told you 
in time past} He warms them now of the 
judgment impending over those who are guilty 
of such sins, and reminds them that his teach- 
ing on this subject had been the same, when 
he was with them. | 


22. the fruit of the Spirit] The use of 
the word ‘fruit’ is very common in the 
writings of St Paul, and exemplifies, so to 
speak, his exuberant expansive habit of mind. 
See the ‘Hore Pauline,’ as edited by the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
App. viii. p.45z. Another point istobecarefully 
observed here, viz. the sharp contrast between 
‘Cworks” and “ fruit.” On this Chrysostom 
remarks that what is bad comes readily from 
ourselves alone, and therefore is rightly de- 
scribed by the former term, whereas the good 
that we do depends not on ourselves only, 
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§ Or, 


23 Meekness, temperance : against 
such there is no law. 

24 And they that are Christ’s have 
crucified the flesh with the 'affec- 


#assions. tions and lusts. 
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[v. 23—26. 


25 If we live in the Spirit, let us 
also walk in the Spirit. 

26 Let us not be desirous of vain 
glory, provoking one another, envy- 
ing one another. 


but needs God's fostering care. It may be 
added that “fruit” is always used by St 
Paul in a good sense. See e.g. Tit. ili. 14. 


22,23. We cannot ye | precisely classify 
the enumeration of the Chnstian graces in 
these two verses: but, on the whole, they fall 
most naturally into three groups of three each. 
We should carefully observe that ‘‘ love” has 
the first place in the list. 


22. gentleness} Archbishop Trench says 
that the Greek word denotes ‘‘a long hold- 
ing out of the mind before it gives room 
to action or passion.” A man has this grace, 
‘‘who, having to do with injurious persons, 
does not suffer himself easily to be provoked 
by them.” ‘N. T. Synonym.’ pp. 187, 189. 

faith] The word miors, as used here, 
seems to denote “fidelity ” or ‘‘ trustworthi- 
ness,” and to correspond, on the whole, to 
what we term ‘honesty of character.” Or 
perhaps we should prefer the explanation of 
Wieseler, who understands the word to mean 
‘‘ readiness to believe.” One part of St Paul's 
description of charity (3 Cor. xiii. 7) ts that 
it ‘* believeth all things.” 


23.  Meekness, temperance] The former 
denotes the retaining of our equanimity and 
composure under provocations, because we 
are conscious of our own sin and assured of 
God's justice, the latter denotes in general 
the restraining of our natural evil propensi- 
ties. 


against such there is no law] This must 
be very closely coupled with what is said in 
the 18th verse. 


24. bave crucified the flesh} This was 
done once for all, when they became Chris- 
tians. It is implied in our baptism, To live 
in any other way is a contradiction to our 
Christian profession. How far we have been 
consistent in our lives since our baptism is a 
question not raised here. See Rom. vi. 2—6. 
The strength of the expression ‘ crucified ” 
should be noted, first because it is in harmony 
with the uent mention of the crucifixion 
of Christ in this Epistle, and secondly, be- 
cause it expresses separation from sin in the 
most decisive way, by death, and by a painful 
death. See vi. 14. 


25. in the Spirit] Or rather, “by the 
Spirit.” In the second clause of the sentence 
it seems almost certain that this must be the 
meaning. In the first clause possibly ‘to the 
Spirit” would be the correct translation. See 
v. 16 and vi. 16. 

let us also walk] He resumes what he 
had said above, but with a different and more 
precise verb (crotyaper). 


26. desirous of vain glory] Wecan 
bably say with truth this can Gaultsh fault 

provoking one another, envying one another] 
To the former fault the strong would be 
liable, to the latter the weak. By ‘ provok- 
ing” is meant the challenging to combat in 
disputation. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE on Cuap. v. 


CONNECTION OF V. 1 WITH THE CONCLU- 
SION OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTER. 


The reasons for preferring the arrangement 
adopted for the connection between these two 
chapters are briefly these. Some good MSS. 
omit ‘‘ wherewith ” (7) after ‘‘in the liberty ” 
(r7 dAevbepia). If we were to adopt this 
reading, we should then be obliged to begin 
ch. v. with such a sentence as this: ‘‘ Christ 
liberated us in liberty" (or ‘for liberty e 
This, however, would be very abrupt; and, 
on the whole, the authority for the retention 
of ‘‘ wherewith" preponderates. Hence we 


must connect these words either with the pre- 
ceding or the following: and the decision of 
this question depends on the position of 
‘‘ therefore” (ov») in the context. The Au- 
thorised Version gives a sense which, as to its 
moral and religious force, cannot be improved. 
It proceeds, however, on the assumption that 
ovy comes immediately after +7 ¢Aevbepia, 
whereas the preponderance of manuscript au- 
thority places it after orjxere. A Greek 
scholar will at once perceive the force of the 
argument, if the words are simply written 
down in order :—r7 dAevOepia 3 nyas Xprords 
nrevOepwoe ornxere ovy. 


» Or, 


although. 


Vv. 1—6.] 


CHAPTER VI. 

1 He moveth them to deal mildly with a brother 
that hath slipped, 2 and to bear one another's 
burden: 6 to be liberal to their teachers, 
and not weary of well doing. 12 He shewet 
what they intend that preach circumctsion. 
14 He glorieth in nothing, save in the cross 
of Christ. 

RETHREN, !if a man be over- 
taken in a fault, ye which are 
spiritual, restore such an one in the 
spirit of meekness; considering thy- 
self, lest thou also be tempted. 
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2 Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfil the law of Christ. 

3 For if a man think himself to be 
something, when he is nothing, he 
deceiveth himself. 

4 But let every man prove his 
own work, and then shall he have 
rejoicing in himself alone, and not in 
another. 

5 For every man shall bear his 
own burden. 

6 Let him that is taught in the 


CuHap. VI. 1—65. Our OWN WEAKNESS 
AND RESPONSIBILITY OUGHT TO MAKE U8 
CONSIDERATE OF OTHEBS. 


Continued exhortation to the exercise of 
sympathy and forbearance on the one band, 
and to the cherishing of a sense of responsi- 
bility on the other. 


1. Brethren] ‘This tender form of expres- 
sion, recurring several times in this Epistle, 
softens the general severity of its tone. See 
especially the last verse of this chapter. In 
the Greek original the same word is at the 
end and at the beginning of the chapter. 

if a man be overtaken in a fault] The 
language in the original is very strong, and 
literally means, “if he be even caught, so 
that there is no possibility of escape or ex- 
cuse.” A case of flagrant, unquestionable 
ill-doing is supposed. This very much en- 
hances the force of the precept which follows. 

ye which are spiritual) This is an appeal to 
those among the Galatians who really had a 
true appreciation of the religion of the Gospel, 
that they should be tenderly considerate of 
others. Among such persons there might be 
a temptation to censoriousness and spiritual 
pride: and possibly a slight admonition and 
rebuke to this effect is intended. 

restore such an one| Properly this is a 
surgical term; and if we dwell on this thought, 
the rich meaning of the passage opens out upon 
us more fully. In Matt. iv. 21 the word is 
employed of the mending of nets. Compare 
its use in x Thess. iii. 10 and 1 Pet. v. 10. 

the aah of meekness| The action of the 
Holy Spirit is implied. We find analogous 
expressions in Rom. i. 4 and Eph. i. 17. 

considering thyself | This sudden change of 
number makes the advice all the more pointed. 
We should also carefully note the emphatic 
“thou” (cu). We areall liable to unexpected 
temptations. Hence ‘the spirit of meekness ” 
becomes us in trying to ‘‘ restore” others. Nor 
is any other spirit likely to be successful. 


8. one another's burdens} The phrase ‘‘one 
another” is put in the forefront of the sentence. 
See above on v. 13, 14. This Epistle teaches 


very forcibly the lesson of mutual regard, 
sympathy, and help; and perhaps the Gala- 
tians were much in need of this lesson. See 
note on v. 15. For the word “burden” see 
below on wv. 5. 

so fulfil} Or “so ye shall fulfil,” as in v. 16. 
It is not very material which reading we 
adopt’; and each is well supported. 

the law of Christ] ‘This use of the word 
“law” comes upon us very unexpectedly, 
and with great beauty and force. Compare 
1 Cor. 1x. 21, where it is said that the Chris- 
tian, though he does not seek to be justified 
through the law, is still ‘‘under law to 
Christ.” The law of Christ is His ‘‘new 
commandment that we love one another:” 
and it is precisely in such mutual consideration 
and regard that this law is fulfilled. 


83. be deceiveth himself | ‘The Greek verb 
(ppevarara) denotes an inward state of self- 
deception. Hence the contrast with épyor in 
the next verse. It is this liability to ‘‘ think 
ourselves to be somewhat” (ii. 6) which 
causes us to break the law of love. The 
noun dpevararns is found in Tit. i. 10. Come 
pare James i. 26. 


4. work] as opposed to feelings and 
fancies. 

then shall be bave rejoicing in himself alone] 
with reference to himself alone, not (by 
comparison) with reference to others. He 
shall have his own ground for self-congratula- 
tion, whether it be little or much. The lan- 
guage is very similar to that which we find in 
1 Cor. iv. 5. 


5. every man shall bear bis own burden 
It is very instructive to compare this wit 
what precedes, ‘‘ Bear ye one another's 
burdens,” especially when the two sentences 
are in such close juxtaposition. The mean- 
ing of the whole is: ‘‘ Bear ye one another’s 
burden of trial and suffering: for every man 
must bear his own burden of duty and re- 
sponsibility.” The words used for ‘“* burden ” 
in the two cases are different. Augustine 
puts the point of contrast well: ‘* The burden 
of sharing human infirmity is one thing, the 
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word communicate unto him that 
teacheth in all good things. 

7 Be not deceived ; God is not 
mocked: for whatsoever a man sow- 
eth, that shall he also reap. 

8 For he that soweth to his flesh 
shall of the flesh reap corruption ; 


burden of giving an account of our actions to 
God is quite another thing: the former is 
distributed among our brethren to be mutually 
borne, the latter rests on each one separately 
and apart.” 


6—10. THE DUTY AND THE REWARD 
OF BENEFICENCE. 


6. Let bim that is taught] ‘The verb used 
in this phrase and in the phrase ‘him that 
teacheth”’ below is familiar to us elsewhere, 
as primarily denoting ora/ instruction. It is 
the word from which our term ‘catechism ” 
is derived. The passage shews us clearly 
that careful religious teaching was already 
part of the system of the Christian Church. 

communicate...in all good things] The duty 
of the sustentation of Christian ministers, in 
all respects, is everywhere urged strongly by 
St Paul. Compare especially 1 Tim. v. 17, 
‘“‘Let the elders that rule well be counted 
worthy of double honour, especially they who 
labour in the word and doctrine,” where the 
word ‘ honour” (riux) may well be regarded 
as including not only money, but sympathy, 
respect, promotion of comfort, alleviation of 
care. 


7. Be not deceived) In two other places 
Ns Cor. vi. 9 and xv. 33) St Paul uses this 
orm of warning, and in both cases with refer- 
ence to immoral life. Hence there is peculiar 
solemnity in the expression. \Why this tone 
should be adopted here, we do not know. 
Probably there was some glaring neglect of 
duty among the Galatians, either as to the 
support of their ministers, or in regard to 
that general liberality to which he now pro- 
ceeds. It may be, however, that this tone of 
solemnity is due to what is about to follow. 
In v. 8 he touches other parts of the conduct 
of life, besides that which pertains to generous 
giving. 

God is not mocked] There may be an 
attempt to treat God with contempt by false 
appearances: but this attempt cannot be suc- 
cessful. We may refer in illustration to the 
case of Ananias and Sapphira. 

whatsoever a man soweth, that shall be also 
reap) That, and nothing else. We have 
other instances of the same form of language 
in this Epistle. See, for instance, iii. 7. Chry- 
sostom says, ‘‘ That which is sown and that 
which is reaped must be of the same kind.” 
St Paul’s proverbial language in this verse is 
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[v. 7—10. 


but he that soweth to the Spirit shall 
of the Spirit reap life everlasting. 

9 And let us not be weary in well 
doing: for in due season we shall 
reap, if we faint not. 

10 As we have therefore oppor- 
tunity, let us do good unto all men, 


found also in 2 Cor. ix. 6, where the reference 
is to the collection in progress for the poor 
Christians in Judza. We should remember 
that the Galatian Church had been asked to 
contribute, as well as the Macedonian and 
Achaian. 

8. to bis flesh...to the Spirit] At first 
sight the metaphor seems to be now slightly 
changed. Above the reference was to the 
quality and identity of the seed: here it ap- 
pears rather to be to the nature of the soil in 
which the seed is sown. Probably however 
‘unto’ denotes simply direction or tendency. 
If carnal indulgence is the end for which a 
man lives, moral ruin must be the result. If 
he aims at the higher life which comes through 
the operation of the Holy Spirit, the higher 
life will be his sure reward. In any case we 
ought carefully to mark the “his own” 
(éavrov) which is connected with ‘ flesh” 
avast Aquinas, quoted by the Roman 

atholic commentator, Windischmann, points 
out the significance of this addition: ‘* When 
he speaks of sowing to the flesh, he says dis 
own flesh, because the flesh is of our very 
nature; but when he speaks of sowing to the 
Spirit, he says not Sis own, because the Spirit 
is not ours from ourselves, but from God.” 

corruption} ‘The metaphor may be pushed 
even into the use of this word, in the sense of 
blighted decaying ears of grain, in contrast 
to healthy fruitful ears. But it seems best to 
give simply an ethical sense to the word 
peopar): So it is employed in 1 Cor. xv. 
42; Col. ii. 22. 

9. let us not be weary in well doing| We 
find the same precept in nearly identical words 
in 2 Thess. iii. 13. The verb (éxxaceoper) is to 
be closely connected with ‘if we faint not” 
(éxAvdpevos) below, and denotes the giving up 
of all vigorous effort because of faint-hearted- 
ness. 

in due season] In its proper appointed 
time, as in x Tim. ti. 6, vi. 15. The Apostle 
still proceeds with the analogy of the harvest. 
We must wait, as the husbandman waits: 
but the time of reaping will come. See James 
v. 7. 

if we faint not} The same Greek word is 
used in Mark viii. 3. 


10. As we have therefore pportunity] 
Our business is to do all the g we can 
to all, using every opportunity. The sowing 


Vv. 11—13.] 


especially unto them who are of the 
household of faith. 

11 Ye see how large a letter I 
have written unto you with mine 
own hand. 

12 As many as desire to make a 
fair shew in the flesh, they constrain 


has its xatpos, as well as the reaping; and 
this xatpos May come at any moment of our 
lives, 

them who are of the bhousebold of faith| It 
has been pointed out by commentators that 
olxeios is often used of 5 ee acquaintance and 
connection, without any thought of a meta- 
phor, by classical writers, and even in the 
LXX. (Isai. lviii. 7). But the image of a 
household is so customary a Scriptural re- 
presentation of the Church, that it is well to 
adhere to it in this place. Compare Eph. 
li. 19. 

l1—14. ONCE MORE THE JUDAIZERS 

ARE STERNLY CONDEMNED. 


In approaching his conclusion, the Apostle 
turns again with severity upon those who were 
the enemies of truth, and the causes of mischief 
in the Churches of Galatia. 


11. Ye see} This is more probably im- 
perative. He suddenly calls attention to the 
very aspect of the letter, as exhibiting proofs 
of his vehement earnestness of spirit, as well 
as of his authoritative teaching and commands. 

bow large a letter] We may say with 
confidence that this rendering in the Autho- 
rised Version is wrong. The letter is not a 
long one. But moreover, if this were the 
meaning, we should have ypaypara not ypap- 
paow. The reference is to the large size of 
the characters in which he is writing. Several 
commentators have supposed also that these 
characters were ugly and mis-shapen; and 
some have connected this thought with a 
supposed weakness in St Paul's eyesight. See 
note (iv. 14) on ** his temptation in the flesh ” 
The argument has been nowhere drawn out so 
well as in Dr Brown's ‘ Hore Subsecivz’: 
and an essay on this subject by an accomplished 
physician is necessarily interesting. ‘The argu- 
ment, however, cannot be accepted as con- 
clusive. The word ‘thow great” (sndicos) 
denotes, not shape, but size. Probably St Paul's 
customary handwriting was large: but more- 
over in the present instance the forcible 
characters in which he wrote were to be taken 
as an emphatic expression of his feeling. 

I have written unto you with mine own 
band) We should say, ‘I am writing.” “I 
wrote”’ {@ypawa) is the epistulary aorist, in 
the use of which the writer places himself in the 
position of the reader. An interesting question 
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ou to be circumcised; only lest 
they should suffer persecution for the 
cross of Christ. 

13 For neither they themselves 
who are circumcised keep the law; 
but desire to have you circumcised, 
that they may glory in your flesh. 


arises here, as to whether this autographic 
writing extended to the whole Epistle, or 
comprised merely this conclusion. We cannot 
answer this question with absolute confidence. 
It has been urged that this strong expression 
would hardly be adapted to the mere conclu- 
sion of a letter: but it is to be observed that 
this part of the present Epistle 1s much longer 
than the autograph conclusion which we find 
elsewhere, as in Col. iv. 18. That St Paul 
was in the habit of dictating his letters is 
undoubted. See Rom. xvi. 22. 


12. to make a fair shew in the flesh] To 
wear a specious appearance in mere outward 
things. See Matt. xxiii. 27. 

they constrain you to be circumcised] ‘These 
are the men—this is the true character of the 
men—who do their best to force you to adopt 
circumcision. 

ont) This is their only motive. We find 
a similar displacement of the word (ysvo») in 
ii. 10 and in 2 Thess. ii. 7.° 


lest they should suffer persecution] In this 


way they managed to avoid every approach 


to martyrdom. Their motive was utterly 
selfish. See v. 11. 


13. neither they themselves...keep the law] 
Both here and in Rom. ii. 25 “law” eeuuee) is 
without the article: and probably St Paul in 
both passages has regard to the broad general 
truth that the moral law cannot be kept by any 
man, and that therefore any attempt to seek 
for salvation through legal justification must 
be a mistake. It is probable, however, also 
that these Judaizers in Galatia were palpably 
inconsistent even as respected the outward 
observance of the Jewish law. 

they...who are circumcised] The circume 
cision party. Some manuscripts and editors 
have mepiterpnpuévos instead of meprrepvopernt. 
But both external evidence and the general 
sense of the passage are strongly in favour of 
the latter reading. 

that they may glory in your flesh| Your 
bodily mutilation is to be made subservient 
to their credit. The word * your,” like the 
word ‘ you,” is emphatic. This clause exhibits 
the selfishness of the Judaizers in another 
aspect. ‘In this way,” says Alford, ‘‘ they 
escaped the scandal of the Cross at the hands 
of the Jews, by making in fact their Christian 
converts into Jewish proselytes.” 
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1Or, 
ruhereby 


14 But God forbid that I should 
lory, save in the cross of our Lord 
see Christ, 'by whom the world is 
crucified unto me, and I unto the 
world. 

15 For in Christ Jesus neither 
circumcision availeth any thing, nor 
uncircumcision, but a new creature. 

16 And as many as walk according 


14—16. THE GLORY, POWER AND 
BLESSING OF THE CROSS. 


Having finished his condemnation of the 
Judaizers, St Paul now asserts, positively, the 
true principles of the Gospel, and extends his 
benediction to all who maintain those principles. 


14. glory] Having mentioned the “boast,” 
which was the selfish aim of the Judaizers, 
he passes along the line of this word to the 
noble ‘‘ boast”? of the Christian. ‘The best 
commentary on this ES is Phil. v. r—r2. 

the cross} The st is not simply in 
Jesus Christ, but in Jesus Christ crucified. 
See note on ill. 1, and compare 1 Cor. i. 13, 
23, ll. 2, 8. 

the world is crucified unte me, and I unto the 
qvorld | So that the one is absolutely separated 
from the other. ‘Alter pro altero habet 
mortuum.” But not only is the image of 
death applied to describe this separation: the 
reference to the crucifixion of Christ supplies a 
still stronger image to intensify the meaning. 


15. a new creature| Compare 2 Cor. v. 
17 and Eph. iv. 24. ‘The earlier part of this 
sentence is verbally a repetition of what we 
find in v. 6; and in substance it is a repetition 
of 1 Cor. vii. 19. It is most interesting and 
instructive to put together the three phrases 
which are used in these three passages to point 
the contrast between Christianity and formal- 
ism. 


16. as many} We should mark the large 
all-embracing confidence of this phrase. No 
narrow ecclesiasticism dwarfs St Paul’s bene- 
diction, It is like the close of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians: ‘‘ Grace be with all them that 
love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity,”’— 
with which we should compare and contrast 
the close of the First Epistle to the Corinth- 
ians: “If any man love not the Lord Jesus 
Christ, let him be anathema.” 

as walk according to this rule} shall 
walk is the true reading, which carries the 
comprehensiveness of the benediction over all 
the future history of the Church. The Apostle 
reverts here to the language used in v. as. 
The word cave», literally a measuring line, is 
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[v. 14—18, 


to this rule, peace be on. them, and 
mercy, and upon the Israel of God. 

17 From henceforth let no man 
trouble me: for I bear in my body 
the marks of the Lord Jesus. 

18 Brethren, the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ de with your spirit. 
Amen. 

{J Unto the Galatians written from Rome. 


used here to denote a line of direction. See 
2 Cor. x. 13. 

mercy} ‘There is a touch of tenderness in 
the introduction of this word. Among the 
Opening salutations of St Paul’s Epistles it is 
only found in those addressed to Timothy. 

and upon the Israel of God| More correctly, 
‘even upon the Israel of .”’ Those who 
have been mentioned above constitute the 
Christian Israel. The application of the word 
“Israel” in this way is frequent m the New 
Testament. See John i 47; Rom. ix. 6; 
Eph. ti. 12, and especially 1 Cor. x. 18, where 
‘‘ Israel after the flesh” is used to mark the 
antithesis between the old Hebrew nation and 
its spiritual Christian counterpart. The re- 
mark of Bishop Lightfoot must not be over- 
looked, that perhaps there is here a ‘ refer- 
ence to the benediction, which closes Psalms 
CXXV., CXXvili., and which must have been a 
familiar sound in the ears of all devout Israel- 
ites,” 

17. CONCLUSION. 

Once more St Paul makes a peremptory 

assertion of his Apostolic authority. 


17. I bear in my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus| The literal reference is to the marks 
which his body bore of suffering and ill-usage 
in the cause of Christ. These marks he 
designates by the name of brands, such as 
were borne by slaves. The Master, to whom 
he belongs, and whose ownership is indicated 
by these brands, is Christ. See Acts xxvii. 
23. In the word ‘‘ bear” there is almost a 
triumphant expression. He is proud of these 
marks of indignity, because they are proofs 
of his belonging to Christ. ‘ He says,” ree 
marks Chrysostom, ‘not simply I have these 
marks, but I bear them about, like one exult- 
ing in a trophy.” 

18. Brethren] Seevi.1. In the original 
Greek this word is the last word of all: and, 
as Bengel says, ‘* this alleviates the severe tone 
of the whole Epistle.” 

the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
your spirit] It is the higher part of man—the 
‘‘potior pars” of the old Theologians—on 
which Divine grace operates. 
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I. St Paul at Ephesus. 


pt BEsUs, the capital of Procon- 
sular Asia, and the head-quarters of 
the worship of Artemis, was the centre of 
a magnificent but corrupt provincial civi- 
lisation when St Paul paid it his first 
visit. The Apostle had felt a strong 
desire to proceed thither early in his 
Second Missionary Journey (Acts xvi. 6), 
but being overruled by a divine impulse, 
he had passed over into Europe for the 
evangelisation of Macedonia and Achaia; 
and he was unable to carry out his 
original design of establishing Christianity 
in Asia, or even to visit its capital, until 
on his return journey from Corinth to 
Jerusalem the vessel in which he was 
voyaging stopped for a few days, probably 
for lading purposes, in the harbour of 
Ephesus. The time during which he 
was thus detained comprised within it a 
Sabbath-day, which gave him the desired 
opportunity of preaching in the Syna- 
gogue to the Jews, of whom a considera- 
ble number had settled in Ephesus, 
probably at the time of the conquest of 
Judea by Pompey’. They besought 
him to tontinue his address on the 
following Sabbath, but being unable to 
comply, he promised to return, if it were 
God’s will, and he left behind him Aquila 


1 See Professor Plumptre’s ‘St Paul in Asia 
Minor,’ p. 104; and Josephus, ‘ Antiq.’ XIV. 10, 
12, 25. 


and Priscilla to carry on the work which 
his one day’s preaching had begun (Acts 
XVliL I9g—21I, 26). 

In his Third Missionary Journey St 
Paul fulfilled this promise, and carried 
out his original purpose. Having tra- 
velled from Antioch through Galatia and 
Phrygia (Acts xvili. 22, 23), he arrived 
at Ephesus (/é. xix. 1), and made it his 
head-quarters for three years (Jd. xx. 31), 
during which time he devoted himself to 
the evangelization of the city and the dis- 
trict of which it was the metropolis. For 
the first three months he addressed him- 
self to the Jewish Synagogue in Ephesus, 
but after that time, in consequence of the 
opposition that he there met with, he form- 
ed in Tyrannus’ lecture-room a separate 
congregation of Ephesian Christians, 
composed of Jewish and Gentile converts, 
whom he constituted into an organ- 
ised Church under regularly ordained 
pastors and teachers (/é. xx. 28). But 
his purpose from the beginning had been 
not to confine himself to Ephesus, but to 
‘‘ preach the word in Asia’ (/d. xvi. 6), 
and accordingly he made excursions from 
the metropolis to all parts of the province, 
forming Churches in the chief towns and 
cities, “‘so that all they which dwelt in 
Asia” (that is, speaking broadly, the 
western part of Asia Minor), “heard the 
word of the Lord Jesus, both Jews and 
Greeks” (/é. xix. 10); and Demetrius 
was led to say that “ not alone in Ephe- 
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sus, but almost throughout all Asia, this 
Paul hath persuaded and turned away 
much people” (/d. xix. 26). Atthe end 
of the three years St Paul proceeded 
to Greece, and on his return once more 
towards the East, after holding an inter- 
view with the Ephesian Presbyters at 
Miletus, he travelled on to Jerusalem, 
whence he was carried as a prisoner to 
Cesarea and Rome. 


II. St Pauls Epistles from Rome, 


During the first part of his impnson- 
ment at Rome, St Paul was probably oc- 
cupied so fully by the religious needs of 
the capital of the world, that he left the 
various Churches, which he had founded, 
to the care of those to whom he had 
entrusted them on the spot. But towards 
the close of his two years’ captivity he 
wrote four Epistles—to the Philippians, 
to Philemon, to the Colossians, to the 
Ephesians. Of these the three latter 
were written at almost the same time: 
whether the Epistle to the Philippians 
preceded o1 followed them is uncertain 
(see ‘Introduction to the Epistle to the 
Philippians’). The three contempora- 
neous Epistles were conveyed to Asia by 
Tychicus and Onesimus, Onesimus car- 
rying the letter to his master Philemon, 
and ‘Tychicus being entrusted with the 
Epistle addressed specially to the Colos- 
sians, and with a circular or encyclical 
letter, which he was to take first to 
Ephesus, and then to the various cities 
of Asia in which St Paul had formed 
Churches during his three years’ resi- 
dence at Ephesus. One copy of this 
Epistle was headed “To the saints that 
are at Ephesus;”’ the others, ‘“‘To the 
saints that are...’’ the lacuna having 
to be filled up by Tychicus, either by 
word of mouth or with the pen, in each 
city wherein he read or eenvere up 
the Epistle. 

Ill. Zo whom the Epistle was 
addressed. 


We are justified in stating the above 
to have been the destination of the 
“Epistle to the Ephesians,” no longer 
as a doubtful conjecture, but as a proba- 
bility amounting almost to a certainty, 
for it is the only hypothesis which ac- 
counts in a satisfactory manner for the 
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facts which have to be taken into con- 
sideration. The facts are the follow. 
ing :— 

1. The vast majority of the MSS. 
and all the versions contain the words 
‘“‘in Ephesus,” and the general Church 
tradition in the earliest ages was to the 
effect that the Epistle was addressed to 
the Ephesians. See Irenzus, ‘ Adv. Heer.’ 
v. 2, 3; Clemens Alex. ‘Strom.’ iv. 8, 
‘ Peedag.’1. 5; Tertull. ‘De Monog.’ c. v. 
On the other hand (a) two of the best 
MSS. (the Vatican and the Sinaitic 
Codex) have not the words ‘“‘in Ephesus” 
in the text. (4) Origen’s copies appear 
to have wanted them, though he re- 
garded the Epistle as addressed to the 
Ephesians (see Cramer’s ‘Catena,’ Ox. 
p. 102): Basil testifies that “the old 
copies” in his day were without them 
(‘ Contra Eunom.’ 11. 19): Jerome’s words 
probably, but by no means certainly, 
imply that there was the same diversity 
of reading in the MSS. which he em- 
ployed (‘Ad Ephes.’ 1 1): Tertullian 
states that the Church witnessed truly 
to the Epistle having been addressed to 
the Ephesians, and that it was inscribed 
accordingly ; but that Marcion had at 
one time a desire (a/quando gestitt) to 
alter the title into “The Epistle to the 
Laodiceans,” in order to shew what a 
diligent investigator he had been; and 
that the heretics had it so inscnbed 
(‘Adv. Marc.’ v. 11, 17). These varia- 
tions in the MSS. and this hesitancy in 
ecclesiastical tradition would be only 
natural upon the hypothesis of a circular 
letter having several different addresses, 
one of which was “To the Laodiceans:”’ 
they are not explicable on the theory 
of an Epistle addressed solely either to 
the Ephesians or to the Laodiceans. 

2. (a) St Paul, though he had lived 
for three years at Ephesus (a longer 
time than that which he spent in any 

other city except Antioch), sends no 
greetings or messages to individual Chnis- 
tians from himself or others. This is 
contrary to his general though not to his 
universal custom (cf. the Epistles to the 
Corinthians and the Galatians, which are 
without them); nor 1s this lack of special 
salutations accounted for either by the 
curious argument of Lardner (Vol. v1. 
p. 144), that as he addressed many per- 
sons in Rome where he had not been, 
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he might address none at Ephesus where 
he had been; or by Eadie’s suggestion 
that he knew too many to address by 
name; or by the supposition that the 
private messages were to be given by 
Tychicus, for Tychicus was enjoined to 
give information about St Paul at Co- 
loss as at Ephesus (Col. iv. 7), and 
yet there are individual salutations in 
the Epistle to the Colossians. The 
encyclical character of the Epistle would 
at once explain their absence. (4) The 
following passages occur in the Epistle: 
‘“Wherefore I also, after I heard of 
your faith in the Lord Jesus, and love 
unto all the saints, cease not to give 
thanks for you” (i. 15). “If ye have 
heard of the dispensation of the grace 
of God, which is given me to you- 
ward” (iii. 2). “‘As I wrote afore in 
few words, whereby, when ye read, ye 
may understand my knowledge in the 
mystery of Christ” (iii. 4). ‘‘ Remember, 
that ye being in time past Gentiles ” 
(ii. 1). None of these texts are in- 
compatible with the theory of the 
Epistle being addressed exclusively to 
the Ephesians (see notes on each of 
them); but their wording appears more 
natural if we understand St Paul to be 
writing to some at least whom he 
did not know, and who did not know 
him as the Ephesians did (Acts xx. 
38), and to a body which on the whole 
consisted of more Gentiles than we 
have reason to believe was the case 
in the city of Ephesus. 

3. We may further note, (a) St Paul 
desires the Colossians, after they have 
read the Epistle addressed to themselves, 
to send it to Laodicea and to fetch 
thence the Epistle that was there (“the 
Epistle from Laodicea’’). ‘Tychicus in 
carrying the two letters would naturally 
have landed at Ephesus, and taking the 
copies of the Ephesian or circular E- 
pistle with him, would have left a copy 
with the Laodiceans just before reaching 
Colossz with the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians. It is a reasonable conclusion that 
St Paul’s injunction refers to this circular 
letter, which he wished the Colossians 
to read after they had profited by their 
own more controversial Epistle. The 
copy then left at Laodicea may have 
been the very copy addressed to the 
Laodiceans which Marcion saw or heard 
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of in the course of his ecclesiastical re- 
searches. | 

(5) Writing from Ephesus to the Co- 
rinthians, St Paul sends the salutations 
not of the Ephesian Church, but of “ the 
Churches of Asia.” This incidentally 
shews that the Church of the metropolis 
and the Churches of the province of Asia 
were closely connected together in his 
mind, so that he might well have ad- 
dressed an epistle to them in common. 
And this identification was not peculiar 
to him: the Temple of Artemis was 
considered to be the Temple of Asia, 
the Ephesians being only its wardens in 
behalf of the province. 

(c) St Paul addresses the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians “unto the 
Church of God which is at Corinth, with 
all the saints which are in all Achaia.”’ 
Thus we see that it was not contrary 
to his custom in addressing the Church 
of the metropolis to address also the 
Churches of the province. 

(2) In Eph. vi. 21, St Paul writes, 
“ But that ye a/so may know my affairs 
and how I do, Tychicus,” &c. This 
“ye also” will bear other interpretations 
(see note ad Joc.), but it may refer to the 
inhabitants of the several cities to which 
Tychicus went after he had left Ephe- 
sus. 

(e) There is an encyclical character 
about the Epistle which is not shared by 
other Epistles. It consists of a dogmatic 
statement of the Chnstian Faith (and 
consequently of Christian practice) with 
special reference to the difficulties not of 
any one Church, but of all Churches com- 
posed of Jews and Gentiles—that is, of 
all the Pauline Churches. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the 
above evidence, external, internal, and 
corroborative, is that the Epistle was not 
addressed to the Laodiceans, as has been 
held among others by Grotius, Mill, 
Dupin, Wake, Paley, Greswell, Holz- 
ausen; nor to the Ephesians alone, as 
held by most of the older commentators, 
and in later times by Lardner, David- 
son, Alford, Wordsworth, Meyer; but 
to the Ephesians and to the other 
Christians of Asia, according to the 
idea first suggested by Archbishop Us- 
sher, and followed by the majority of 
succeeding critics, such as Michaelis, 
Eichhorn, Schneckenburger, Neander, 
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Bengel, Harless, Olshausen, Howson, 
Ellicott, Barry, Lightfoot. 


lV. Whence written and when. 


That the Epistle was written from 
Rome during St Paul’s first imprison- 
ment may be taken as proved. The 
only ground for questioning it is the 
authority of . Meyer, who with a few 
other German critics defends the con- 
jecture of Schulz, that it was written from 
Cesarea. But the utmost that the ar- 
gument in favour of this hypothesis 
substantiates, is a possibility of the Epis- 
tle having been written during the 
imprisonment at Czesarea, in face of a 
far greater probability in favour of Rome. 
The order in which the four Epistles of 
the Captivity were written cannot be 
determined. Bishop Lightfoot (Introd. 
to the Epistle to the Philippians) has 
changed the current opinion as to the 
date of the Epistle to the Philippians 
relatively to the other three. It 1s pro- 
bable that the Epistles to the Ephesians, 
Colossians, and Philemon were written 
within the same fortnight, the special 
dangers to which the Colossians were 
exposed leading the Apostle to write a 
special letter to them, while at the same 
time he desired them to procure from 
Laodicea the general Epistle for the 
Churches of Asia, which he had just wnit- 
ten, or was just about to write. 


V. Lts purpose and subject. 


More important than the question of 
its exact date is the determination of 
the full object and purpose of the Apos- 
tle in writing the Epistle. And this is 
the more necessary as many commen- 
tators of great merit have failed to grasp 
the leading thought of the Apostle, and 
represent the Epistle to be a treatise on 
the unity of the Catholic Church. It 
does treat of the unity of the Church, 
but only as a corollary to the greater 
question which it has discussed and 
solved. 

The battle for the doctrine of Justifica- 
tion by Faith had been fought and won in 
the impassioned attack upon the bewitch- 
ed Galatians, and the majestic argument 
addressed to the Romans, and in the other 
Epistles forming the earlier group of St 
Paul’s writings. Now this great doctrine 
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had fallen into the background, not be- 
cause it was less regarded by St Paul, 
but because his converts, as a rule, had 
accepted it, and therefore there was not 
the same need of his still enforcing it 
with the Apostolic vehemence which was 
at first required. In writing to the Philip- 
pians mdeed he again falls back upon 
the earlier theme with revived earnest- 
ness, but this was either because there 
were some among the Philippians, for 
whom he knew that such teaching was 
still needed, or, as Bishop Lightfoot has 
argued, because that Epistle was an 
earlier composition than the three other 
Epistles of the Captivity. In the Epistle 
to the Ephesians we hear nothing ot 
Justification by Faith: the doctrine takes 
the shape of Salvation by Grace, and it 
is introduced as an axiom to which the 
writer contemplated no opposition, first 
parenthetically in three words (ii. 5) and 
then by an expansion of the parenthesis 
in two verses (iL 8, 9). 

But another question had now grown 
up, which called for the Apostle’s treat- 
ment—a question which could not but 
arise in all the Churches founded by 
St Paul, and through them in the 
mother Church of Jerusalem likewise. 
The Pauline Churches consisted of Jews 
and Gentiles; and though St Paul’s 
turning to the Gentiles, when the Gos- 
pel message was scorned by the Jews, 
would have appeared at the moment 
only natural to enthusiastic disciples, yet 
there were involved in such a step in- 
tellectual difficulties to both old and new 
converts, which in calmer times would 
have to be faced and solved. These 
difficulties would take different forms 
to the Jew and to the Gentile, but 
they would be felt by the more thought- 
ful of both classes. ‘Is it possible,” 
would be the question of the Jewish 
Christian, “that the privilege of being the 
peculiar people of God, which has be- 
longed to us since the days of Abraham, 
is to be no longer ours? that it is to be 
shared by all comers, or—still more diffi- 
cult to be believed—by those whom Paul 
chooses to address? Has our vaunted 
privilege been untrue all along—a mere 
piece of national vanity? If so, Judaism, 
and with it the very idea of a kingdom 
of the Messiah disappears; if not, how 
can I be assured that God has changed 
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His plan? Nay further, if He has changed 
it, does not that very change argue that 
the previous dispensation was a mistake 
and therefore not divine; and then again 
how can its testimony be used as evi- 
dence of Christ's claims?” The Gentile 
on the other hand would ask: “Is it pos- 
sible that for two thousand years God’s 
kingdom should have been confined to 
one insignificant nation? Where was the 
wisdom or the goodness of God there? 
or if it was wise and good, how is it wise 
and good now to make so radical a 
change? What evidence have I that it 
has been made? And besides, how can 
it be just that a few dwellers in Cyprus, 
in Philippi, in Athens, in Corinth, in 
Ephesus should have the offer of this 
great salvation now offered to them, while 
the rest of the world remains as before 
in its darkness, if it be darkness? Can 
such a stupendous fact as the reconcilia- 
tion of man to God by the Incarnation 
and Death of his Son be true, and none 
have had an insight into such a scheme 
of salvation beforehand except Jews, and 
none be sharers in it now except those 
to whom Paul and his associates preach?” 
We can hardly realize the stumblingblock 
which the long concealment of the Gos- 
pel from the world in general, and now 
the apparently haphazard communica- 
tion of it to such as might seemingly 
chance to come in contact with it, must 
have caused totheearly Gentile Christians. 
St Paul in the quietude of his Roman 
imprisonment had opportunity to meet 
these intellectual difficulties of his con- 
verts, ‘To do so, he propounds no new 
theory, but he systematises the scattered 
arguments of his previous Epistles, and 
having embodied them in a general Epis- 
tle, sends Tychicus with it to Ephesus and 
the other cities of Proconsular Asia— 
the district in which above all others the 
thoughts of East and West were jostling 
and clashing against each other, and 
striking out strange systems of Gnostic 
Theosophy. 

The first perplexity, common to the 
Jew and Gentile, which he deals with in 
it, is that of a change of mind on the 
part of God. There was none. Before 
the foundation of the world, in the depths 
of Eternity, God had purposed and or- 
dained all. Then He had determined 
the nationality of the Jewish, the Catho- 
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licity of the Christian, Kingdom. Then 
He had foreordained the moment of time 
at which that Adoption in Christ should 
take place, which was now for the first 
time being realized in fact (i. 4,5). The 
charge of want of wisdom, proved by a 
change of purpose, fell to the ground 
when it appeared that no change of pur- 
pose had occurred. But God's wisdom 
was not like man’s—a wisdom easily ap- 
prehended by man’s faculties: the depth 
of His wisdom and knowledge was un- 
searchable, His ways past finding out 
(Rom. xi. 33); He used all wisdom and 
prudence (see note on Eph. i. 8), but 
His wisdom was manifold, multiform, 
woAvmoixtXos (ili. 10); it took one shape 
from the time of Adam to Abraham, 
another from Abraham to Moses, another 
from Moses to Christ, and yet another 
in the period which was now beginning. 
Unwise it might seem when looked upon 
in any one of its parts, but regard it as 
a whole and its majestic wisdom became 
apparent, calling forth the admiration and 
adoring love of angels and men. 

For assurance of the truth of the Pre- 
destination in Eternity and the Adoption 
in time, St Paul falls back on his own 
veracity and authority. He solemnly de- 
clares that it had been revealed directly 
from God to him, and that it was his 
great glory to be the instrument in God's 
hands of making known this mystery, 
which had been till now concealed, and 
of carrying out the divine purpose by 
offering the free gift of salvation to the 
Gentiles equally with the Jews. They 
knew him—the unwearied missionary who 
“‘by the space of three years ceased not 
to warn every one night and day with 
tears” (Acts xx. 31), and when those 
years were over had claimed to be “pure 
from the blood of all men,” on the ground 
that he had “not shunned to declare 
unto them all the counsel of God” (76. 
26, 27); and he boldly challenged their 
belief in his assertion, because he made 
it, that “God had by revelation made 
known unto him the mystery, that the 
Gentiles are fellow-heirs, and of the same 
body, and partakers of the promise in 
Christ by the Gospel” (Eph. ui. 3—6); 
and that the Apostolate of the Gentiles 
was conferred on him by God, “to make 
all men see what is the dispensation of 
the mystery, which from the beginning of 
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the world had been hid in God” (iii. 9). 
St Paul’s claim of inspiration might be 
rejected, as the claim of any other prophet 
or expositor of the divine counsels might 
be rejected, but those who accepted his 
testimony found in it an explanation of 
the difficulties which were painfully press- 
ing upon them. If they could feel con- 
fident that God had willed that the Jews 
alone should at first be His covenant peo- 
ple, and that now (the unbelieving Jews 
being rejected) the Gentiles should be 
taken into covenant with Him, they would 
acquiesce in that will; and this confi- 
dence they derived from St Paul’s testi- 
mony. This point once settled, minor 
difficulties would settle themselves. That 
a few Greeks, Romans and Asiatics should 
be selected as the recipients of the call, 
would comparatively cease to be per- 
plexing, if they were looked upon as the 
first fruits of the whole Gentile world, to 
which the same call was to be made, if 
not by St Paul, by St Paul’s successors ; 
and the plea that thus God willed it, 
as testified by His Apostle, was valid 
here too, and would at least silence ob- 
jections raised by “the forward faculty” 
of imagination, even if it could not re- 
move them. 

The great subject then of the Epistle 
is the Adoption in Christ, as predeter- 
mined by God from all eternity, and now 
revealed by God to St Paul, and by him 
made known to mankind, Whatever in- 
tellectual difficulties there are, and always 
must be, in reconciling the Predestination 
of God with the Liberty of Man’s Will, 
the conditions under which the grace of 
Adoption becomes available for each 
individual are declared to be, for Jews 
and Greeks without distinction, repent- 
ance towards God, and faith towards our 
Lord Jesus Christ (Acts xx. 21), sealed 
by the sacrament of baptism, in which 
was given, not indeed the full fruition, 
but the earnest, of the Holy Spirit (Eph. 
1. 13, 14). Thus were those who ac- 
cepted God’s call gathered together in 
one in Christ (i. 10, 22); instead of 
aliens they were made nigh, instead of 
strangers and lodgers they became citizens 
of God’s city and members of His house- 
hold, and were built up into a living 
temple in the Lord (ii. r2—22). This 
doctrinal exposition naturally leads to a 
fervent prayer that they may be all 
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strengthened by the Spirit, and an earnest 
exhortation to preserve the harmony of 
the building, the unity of the body, which 
they in common and equally constituted, 
whether they had been Jews or Gentiles. 
But the lesson of the Unity of the Church 
is not so much the aim of the Epistle as 
that of its Catholicity—and even that is 
not its direct aim. From the great doc- 
trine of the Adoption follows immediately 
the doctrine of the Catholicity of the 
Church ; and from the Catholicity of the 
Church follows the duty of striving to 
maintain its Unity, seeing that the peril 
of disruption, which had rent even the 
Hebrew Church, was a thousandfold in- 
creased by a change of constitution which 
potentially admitted to full membership 
men infinite in number, diverse in dispo- 
sition, and opposed to each other in pre- 
judices. In view of this peril the Apostle 
urges upon his converts lowliness, meek- 
ness, long-suffering, forbearance, love, 
unity, peace (iv. 2, 3), and enumerates 
those common possessions—one body, 
one Spirit, one hope, one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one Father, one ministry of 
the Spirit—which shew that all Christians, 
as such, are one, and which ought to serve 
as motives to them to continue at one 
together (iv. 4—16). 


VI. Analysts of contents. 


I. 1, 2. Salutation. 

3—14. Thanksgiving for the Adop- 
tion in Chnist, and the consequent gift of 
the earnest of the Holy Spirit to those 
who by faith accepted the offer of salva- 
tion, and were thereupon admitted into 
covenant. 

15—23, 1. r—1o. Thanksgiving for 
their faith and love (without which the 
dispensation of the Adoption in Christ 
would have been of no avail to them in- 
dividually), and prayer for their further 
enlightenment as to their hope, their in- 
heritance, and God's power in raising 
them from the death of sin, as He had 
raised Christ from the dead. 

1r—22. Reminder of the privileges 
to which Gentiles had attained by the 
Adoption in Christ, and by the Recon- 
ciliation wrought by Him between man 
and man and between man and God. 

1. 1—13. Solemn Declaration that 
the mystery of the extension of God’s 
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kingdom to the Gentiles had been re- 
vealed by God to him, Paul; and that he 
had been divinely commissioned to bear 
these good tidings to the Gentiles. 

14—21. Prayer that, as God’s family, 
they may be animated and strengthened 
by the Spirit of God and the indwelling 
of Chnist. 

Iv. r—16. Exhortation to unity in 
that Church in which Jew and Gentile 
were equally constituent elements, bound 
together by the same doctrines, the same 
rites and the same ministry. 

17—32, V. 1—21. Exhortation to 
moral conduct and piety, on the ground 
of having been adopted in Christ and 
regenerated. 

21—33, VI. 1—g. The relative duties 
of Christian husbands and wives (v. 
23—33), parents and children (vi. 1—4), 
masters and slaves (5—9). 

10—18, The Christian Panoply. 

19, 20. Request for their prayers. 

21—z24. Conclusion and final saluta- 
tion. 


VII. 


It is not necessary to linger over the 
proofs of the authorship of the Epistle, 
as no attempt worth controverting has 
been made to impugn its authenticity. 
Critics and commentators have, almost 
in a body, agreed to regard the two 
Epistles to the Ephesians and the Colos- 
sians in the light of twin productions of 
the same mind, bearing witness each to 
the others genuineness by their many 
points of likeness and unlikeness, as has 
been drawn out with much patience and 
ingenuity in Paley’s ‘Hore Pauline',’ 


The genuineness of the Epistle. 


1 De Wette, on grounds mainly subjective, 
regards this Epistle as a wordy paraphrase of 
the Epistle to the Colossians, written by a dis- 
ciple of St Paul, whose mind: was of a calibre 
altogether inferior to that of the Apostle. It is 
enough to say that De Wette is singular in this 
opinion of the inferiority of the Epistle to the 
acknowledged compositions of St Paul, and that 
on such a point singularity is fatal to his theory ; 
for if there had really been such a difference 
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It has indeed been maintained that both 
of the Epistles are proved to be non- 
Pauline in doctrine and in date by being 
tainted with the errors.of Gnosticism’. 
That there are in both of them words 
which became technical terms in Gnostic 
Theosophy is undoubted, but that those 
words are used in such a way as to teach 
the doctrines of Gnostic Theosophy is 
untrue ; and putting all other evidence 
of the genuineness of the Epistles aside, 
it is much more credible that some of 
these technical words were adopted by 
the Gnostics from St Paul, while others 
were deliberately employed by St Paul, 
in order to correct and guard against 
the nascent errors which afterwards de- 
veloped themselves, than that they were 
borrowed, as they stand, from the full- 
blown system of Valentinus. 

Internal evidence is generally of a 
nature which admits of different conclu- 
sions according to the different prepos- 
sessions of the person to whom it is sub- 
mitted or by whom it is constructed. 
External evidence is of a tougher cha- 
racter, and in the present case the 
force of this evidence is overwhelming, 
There is an allusion to iv. 4—6 in 
Clement of Rome, ‘Epist. ad Corinth.’ c. 
xlvi; a plain reference to the whole 
Epistle in Ignatius, ‘Epist. ad Ephes.’ c. 
Xll. (a passage whose interpretation is not 
in all points free from uncertainty); a 
citation of iv. 26 (unless it be of Ps. iv. 4, 
where the same words occur) in Poly- 
carp, ‘Epist. ad Philipp.’ c. xii. ; a recog- 
nition of the Epistle in the Muratorian 
Canon; in Irenzus, ‘Adv. Her.’ v. 2, 3; 
in Clement of Alexandria, ‘Pedag.’ 1. 5; 
‘Strom.’ rv. 8; in Tertullian, ‘Adv. Marc.’ 
Vv. 11, 17; and by so unanimous a con- 
sent of later but still ancient ecclesiastical 
authorities that it ceases to be worth 
while to enumerate them. 


of quality between the two Epistles as he ima- 
gines, others would have been struck by it as 
well as himself, 

1 Baur. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 


TO THE 


EPHESIANS. 


CHAPTER I. 


a After the salutation, 3 and thanksgiving for 
the Ephesians, 4 he treateth of our election, 
6 and adoption by grace, 11 which ts the 
true and proper fountain of man's salvation. 
13 And because the height of this mystery 
cannot easily be attained unto, 16 he prayeth 
that they may come 18 to the full bivaledee 
and 20 possession thereof in Christ. 


AUL, an apostle of Jesus Christ 
by the will of God, to the saints 
which are at Ephesus, and to the 


faithful in Christ Jesus : 


2 Grace be to you, and peace, 
from God our Father, and from the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

3 Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath 
blessed us with all spiritual blessings 
in heavenly ! places in Christ : : 

4 According as he hath chosen 
us in him before the foundation 
of the world, that we should be 
holy and without blame before him 
in love: 


CwHap. I. 1,2. SALUTATION. 
Cf. Col. i. 1, 2. 


1. by the will of God] St Paul affirms the 
divine origin of his Apostleship at the com- 
mencement of every Epistle except those ad- 
dressed to the Thessalonians, to Philemon and 
to the Philippians. The phrase here used occurs 
in 1 Cor. i. 15 2 Cor. i. 43 Col. i. 1; 2 Tim. 
1. 1. 

to the saints] St Paul addresses ‘‘ the saints” 
in all his Epistles except 1 and 2 Thess. and 
Gal., and those written to individuals. The 
word is first found as an appellation equivalent 
to ‘‘ Christians’ in Acts ix. 13. 

at Ephesus} See Introduction, § 3. 

and to the faithful...) and faithfal in 
Ohrist Jesus, the same persons being meant 
as those already designated bythe title of 
‘‘ saints.” This form of address is used only 
in the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, 
written about the same time. 


3—14. THANKSGIVING FOR THE ADOP- 
TION IN CHRIST AND THE CONSE- 
QUENT GIFT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
Cf. Col. i. 3, 6, 12, 13, 20, 22, 26, 27. 


8. qho hath blessed us] who blessed us. 
A definite act of blessing is in the Apostle’s 
mind, though that one act of blessing con- 
tained within it every Christian blessing. 

with all spiritual blessings] blessings and 
graces derived from the Spint of God and 
flowing into the souls of men, including, says 
Theodoret, the assurance of Resurrection, 
Immortality, Inheritance, Adoption. The 
allusion to the Third Person of the Holy 


Trinity naturally follows on the First and 
Second Persons having been named. \Ve are 
blessed by the Father, in the Son, with the 
gifts of the Spirit. 

in heavenly places} Lit. “in the heavenly.” 
The four other passages in the epistle (1. 20, 
ii. 6, ili, 10, vi. 12) in which the expression 
occurs shew that the A.V. is mght in sup- 
plying the substantive ‘‘ places;” the ‘‘ heavenly 
places” however would not mean the local 
heavens but the spiritual world, to which the 
kingdom of heaven, whether in its present or 
its future form, equally belongs. Cf. Phil. iii. 20. 

in Cbrist| As Christians, and through the 
mystical incorporation with Him which re- 
sults from the Adoption. 


4. as be bath chosen us| as He chose us. 
A definite act of choice in eternity, preceding 
that of blessing in time, is pointed to ; and the 
choice was even then made “in Him,” that 
is, those chosen for adoption were so chosen 
for the sake of Christ, with whom they would 
in the future be united as their Head. 

before the foundation of the world} Not only 
when Christ came, or even when man fell, 
but before man or man’s residence was created, 
or time existed, God resolved that admission 
to covenant with Himself, having been for a 
period confined to one nation, should on 
Christ’s coming in the flesh be offered, po- 
tentially to all other nations, actually to those 
persons whether Jews or Gentiles to whom it 
was in fact offered by the preaching of the 
Apostles. 

that we should be holy and without blame 
a ede bim in love} To “be holy and without 
blame,” or rather, like a sacrifice, ‘‘ without 


1 Or, 


hings 


v. 5—11.] 


5 Having predestinated us unto the 
adoption of children by Jesus Christ 
to himself, according to the good plea- 
sure of his will, 

6 To the praise of the glory of his 
grace, wherein he hath made us ac- 
cepted in the beloved. 

7 In whom we have redemption 
through his blood, the forgiveness of 
sins, according to the riches of his 
grace ; 


8 Wherein he hath abounded to- 


blemish (which is the more exact rendering) 
before God,” are the results which are in- 
tended to follow upon the choice made in 
eternity being realized by adoption in Christ, 
and which do follow upon it unless men fal! 
away from grace given. The words ‘in 
love” are joined by some with the succeeding 
clause, ‘‘ In love having predestinated us.” 


6. the adoption of children by Jesus Christ 
to bimsel This is the keynote of the 
Epistle. See Introduction, § 5. 

the good pleasure of his will} The word 
employed in the original (like its English equi- 
valent) sometimes contains within it the idea 
of benignity, sometimes not. Here the con- 
text determines that it is His will alone which 
is signified by it. God's will is the ultimate 
cause to which we can penetrate. 


6. To the praise of the glory of his grace, 
avberein ke bath made us accepted) that ts, to 
the end that praise may accrue to Him from 
the manifestation of the glorious nature of this 
grace of adoption which He freely bestowed 
upon us. The words translated ‘* wherein he 
hath made us accepted,” should rather be ren- 
dered which He graciously bestowed 
upon us. 

in the beloved] See Matt. iti. 17; Col. 1. 13. 


7. through his blood) This verse teaches 
dogmatically that man’s deliverance and the 
forgiveness of sins are wrought by the means 
of redemption, and that the price paid to effect 
the redemption is Christ's blood. Cf. Matt. 
XX. 28, xxvi. 28; Acts xx. 28; Gal, i. 13; 
Heb. ix. 22; 1 Pet. 1. 19. 


8. Wherein he hath abounded toward us in 
all wisdom and prudence] Rather, “ which 
he caused to abound towards us in all wisdom 
and prudence.” These two words express the 
highest intellectual and moral wisdom. Both 
are elsewhere in Holy Scripture predicated of 
God with reference to the creation (Prov. 111. 
19; Jer. x. 12), and here they refer to God, 
not man. (See De Wette and Alford in /oc.) 
It is the Apostle’s purpose to vindicate God’s 
wisdom in its intellectual and moral aspects 
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ward us in all wisdom and pru- 


‘dence ; 


g Having made known unto us the 
mystery of his will, according to his 
good pleasure which he hath pur- 
posed in himself : 

10 That in the dispensation of the 
fulness of times he might gather to- 
gether in one all things in Christ, 


both which are in ‘heaven, and which t,St. #4 
heavens. 


are on earth ; even in him: 
11 In whom also we have obtained 


in the matter of the mystery with which this 
Epistle specially deals. See Introduction, § 5. 


9. unto us} St Paul refers back to this 
verse in ili, 3, and expressing the same thought 
uses there the singular number. Here he speaks 
not only of himself, as there, but of all who 
had received the adoption in Christ. 

the mystery ff his will] the mystery which 
He had willed, which came into existence 
because He willed it, and continued in its ori- 
ginal inscrutable character until it was His 
good pleasure to reveal it. The word mystery 
is used in the sense of a thing that was beyond 
human comprehension until revealed. What 
the mystery was is explained in the next verse. 

which he hath purposed in himself: that in 
the dispensation of the fulness of times | which 
He purposed in Himself in respect to 
the dispensation of the fulness of 
times. The dispensation is the Divine ar- 
rangement of His household, or plan of 
government, which was to be carried out 
when the full time had come, which time had 
now arrived. 


10. he might gather together in one| Hither- 
to the scattered family of mankind had had 
no head under which all its members might 
range themselves, but this head was now 
found in Christ, nay more, not only the family 
of mankind was thus bound together in one, 
but angelic beings also, aye, everything in 
heaven and earth, the whole created universe ; 
and not only have all things found their head, 
but they are so summed up in Christ as to be 
regarded by the Father as ‘‘in Him,” and be- 
cause ‘‘in Him,” acceptable. See Rev. v. 13. 
There is no thought here of a final restitution 
of all things; the time designated is that of the 
institution of Christianity. 


1l. we bave obtained an inheritance] we 
obtained an inheritance by our adoption 
in Christ, viz. that ‘‘inheritance, incorruptible, 
undefiled, that fadeth not away, reserved in 
heaven for us” (1 Pet. i. 4), typified by the 
inheritance of Canaan promised to the descend- 
ants of Abraham (Gen. xvii. 8), which had 
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an inheritance, being predestinated 
according to the purpose of him who 
worketh all things after the counsel 
of his own will: 

12 That we should be to the 
praise of his glory, who first ‘trusted 
in Christ. 

13 In whom ye also trusted, after 
that ye heard the word of truth, 


hitherto been regarded as the exclusive pos- 
session of the Jews. ‘This interpretation is 
preferable to the alternative rendering ‘‘we be- 
came God's inheritance,” which would connect 
the phrase with Ex. xix. 5, 6; 1 Pet. ii. 9g. 
See below on verses 14 and 18. 


12. That we should be to the praise of his 
Jory} This is the final purpose with which 
elievers in Christ are admitted to the hope, 
and receive the earnest, of the sacred inherit- 
ance. 
who first trusted in Christ. In whom ye also 
trusted, after that ye heard the word| ‘The 
construction is involved in a manner very 
characteristic of St Paul’s style. Had he kept 
back the utterance of his thought sufficiently 
long to express it with grammatical precision, 
it would have run as follows—‘‘that we 
should be to the praise of his glory, both we 
who have long since had this hope in Christ 
before our eyes, and you who became believers 
as soon as you heard the word of truth, the 
good news of your salvation, preached to you, 
and were thereupon sealed with the Holy 
Spirit of promise, which is the earnest of our 
inheritance.” The translation should be—we 
who have hoped in Christ before you— 
in whom ye also, after that ye heard 
the word of truth, the gospel of your 
salvation—in whom ye also (I say) hav- 
ing believed, were sealed, &c. St Paul 
is not contrasting the Jewish and the Gentile 
believers ; he speaks in the first place of Chris- 
tians in general—‘ that qwe should be”.—and 
then, for the sake of amplification, he divides 
this ‘‘ we” into the two parts which constitute 
it—the ‘‘ we, who have long since had hope in 
Christ,” and the ‘“‘ you who were afterwards 
sealed,” that is, the old and the new believers. 
The adverb ‘ first” in the expression ‘first 
trusted (or rather, hoped) in Christ” does 
not mean “ before Christ came,” but ‘‘ before 
the later converts.” The word ‘ trusted” 
should not be supplied in verse 13; the verb 
is found a little lower down in ‘‘were sealed.” 
ye were sealed with that holy Spirit of pro- 
mise] After they had been converted to the 
faith by the preaching of the Gospel, they 
were sealed in baptism with the promised gift 
of the Holy Ghost. The Holy Ghost ts re- 
ferred to as ‘‘ the promise of the Father” in 
Acts i. 4 and seems to have been spoken of 
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[v. r2—15. 


the gospel of your salvation: in 
whom also after that ye believed, 
ye were sealed with that holy Spirit 
of promise, 

14 Which is the earnest of our 
inheritance until the redemption of 
the purchased possession, unto the 
praise of his glory. 

15 Wherefore I also, after I heard 


_— 


by the first Christians under the name of ‘the 
promise.” He had been promised by the 
ancient prophets (see Joel ii. 28—32) and still 
more emphatically by Christ (see ohn XIV., 
Xv., xvi.), Saptism is ‘ the seal,’ because to 
the adult it is the final act proving and confirm- 
ing conversion to Christianity, and because it 
impresses a spiritual mark upon the recipients, 
notifying that they are ‘‘ the servants of God” 
(Rev. vil. 3). 

14. Which is the earnest of our inheritance] 
The gift of the Holy Spirit bestowed on earth 
is not the full outpouring of Himself, but a 
partial gift (like the part purchase-money 
given as an earnest of the rest), implying how- 
ever (unless lost) the full inheritance or pos- 
session of Him hereafter, which constitutes 
the final bliss of the Christian. Cf. 2 Cor. 1. 
22, where ‘‘the earnest of the Spirit in our 
hearts” is connected, as here, with our being 
‘ sealed,” and also with our being ‘‘ anointed,” 
both of which latter phrases point to baptism 
and its immediate complement, confirmation. 
See Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ Vol. ttt. 
s.v. Baptism and Confirmation. 

until the redemption] Rather, ‘‘ unto,” that 
is, ‘* with a view to the redemption,” the words 
being construed with ‘ye were sealed.” If 
the rendering “until” be adopted, they must 
be constructed with ‘the earnest,” as in the 
A. V. 

the redemption of the purchased possession | 
The partial gift of the Spirit on earth is pre- 
paratory to the greater gift of a future perfect 
redemption or deliverance, which is only at- 
tained in its fulness when God's purchased 
creature, redeemed man, has passed: from this 
life to the next. The ‘‘ purchased possession” 
is the same thing as the ‘peculiar or purchased 
people” of 1 Pet. ii. 9. 


I15—23, il, r1—r0o. THANKSGIVING FOR 
THEIR FAITH AND LOVE: PRAYER 
FOR THEIR FURTHER ENLIGHTEN= 
MENT RESPECTING (I) THEIR HOPE, 
(11) THEIR INHERITANCE, (111) Gop’s 
POWER IN RAISING THEM FROM THE 
DEATH OF SIN. Cf. Col. 1. 3, 4) $59 
H. 13. 


15. Wherefore} This refers back to verge 
13, and specially to the words “ ye believed. 
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of your faith in the Lord Jesus, and and what the riches of the glory of 
love unto all the saints, his inheritance in the saints, 
16 Cease not to give thanks for you, 1g And what js the exceedin 
making mention of be in my prayers; greatness of his power to iewatd 
17. That the God of our Lord who believe, according to the work- 
Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, ing 'of his mighty power, t Gr. of the 


20 Which he wrought in Christ, Fo cee: 
when he raised him from the dead, and 
set him at his own right hand in the 


may give unto you the spirit of wis- 
8 Or, for dom and revelation ‘in the knowledge 
the a@eé= ry 
knowledge Of him: 


18 The eyes of your understand- 
ing being enlightened; that ye may 
know what is the hope of his calling, 


heavenly places, 
21 Far above all principality, and 
power, and might, and dominion, and 


I also] That is, “‘I, and not only I.” 
Perhaps he refers specially to his informant. 

after I beard of your faith] St Paul must 
either mean by their ‘faith ” their stedfastness 
in the faith, or the Epistle could not have been 
addressed (solely) to the Ephesians, whom he 
had himself evangelized. Cf. Philem. 5. See 
Introduction, § 3. 


17. the God of our Lord Jesus Christ} An 
unusual expression, probably employed in 
place of the more common form, “the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ ’—because the word 
Father immediately fullows in the Hebraism 
‘the Father of glory.” Our Lord speaks of 
the Father as His God in John xx. 17, and St 
Paul uses the expression ‘* God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ” in this Epistle (i. 3). 

the Father of glory] From whom all glory 
proceeds, and in whom it resides in perfect form. 
Cf. the phrase ‘‘ Father of mercies” (2 Cor. i. 
3), ‘* Father of lights” (James i. 17). 

the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
knowledge of bim] that spirit of illumination 
and insight which looks through the outward 
coverings that conceal God from the earthly 
mind, and gives full knowledge of Him by reveal- 
ing His glory lying beneath them. ‘The spirit 
of wisdom (1 Cor. xii. 8) and of revelation 
(1 Cor. xiv. 26) and of knowledge (1 Cor. 
xii. 8) are imparted by the Spirit of God 
(1 Cor. xii. 11). 


18. The eyes of your understanding| The 
eyes of your heart, according to the read- 
ing of all the best MSS. and versions. Light 
is represented as pervading the whole body, 
Matt. vi. 22; and as emanating from Christ, 
John i. 9, viii. 12. The expression ‘eyes of 
the heart” is used by Clemens Romanus, 
‘ Epist.’ 1. 36. 

avbat is the hope of his calling| the hope of 
eternal life, conveyed to them when they re- 
ceived and listened to God's call (verse 13). 
In the parallel passage in the Epistle to the 
Colossians it is called “the hope that ts laid 
up for you in heaven.” Col.i. 5. 

bis inheritance in the samts 
heritance” must be underst 


By “his in- 
“the (heaven- 


ly) inheritance given by Him,” and “in the 
saints” means, as in Acts xx. 32, xxvi. 18, 
‘*among them that are sanctified.” See verse 
II. 


19. bis power} This is the third thing about 
which St Paul prays that they may have 
greater knowledge; 1. Eternal life. 2. Future 
inheritance. 3. God's power in raising them 
from the death of sin to the Christian life. 

according to the working of bis mighty power] 
The power that God manifested in raising 
Christ from the dead, the same or a similar 
power He exerts upon us, raising us up who 
were dead in trespasses and sins. Cf. Ignatius 
‘Ad Trall.’ c. 9, and Pearson, ‘ Exp. of the 
Creed,’ Art. v. sub fin. 

The thought begun in i. rg is completed in 
li. 1, 4—6, verses 20—23 being a parenthetical 
enlargement on the glories of Christ, and 
verses 2, 3 Of chap. ll. on the sinfulness of 
man, by both of which parentheses the flow of 
the sentence is suspended. 


20—23 (parenthetical). THE GLORIES OF 
Curist’s EXALTATION. Cf. Col. i. 
16—1I9, il. 9, Io. 

20. at bis own right band) Holy Scrip- 
ture represents Christ in heaven as sitting at 
the right hand of God (Mark xvi. 19; Heb. 
vill, I, X. 12, Xi. 23 Col. tii. 1), and this 
representation not only indicates His majesty, 
but teaches us that His work of Reconciliation 
has been fully accomplished by His one sacri- 
fice offered once for all and for ever upon the 
Cross, after which ‘* He took His seat ” (Heb. 
x. 12), ‘* He hath taken His seat ” (Jd. xii. 2), 
on God’s Right Hand. 


21. principality, and power, and might, and 
dominion | the angelic hierarchy, as in iii. 10; 
Rom. vin. 38; 1 Pet. iti. 22. In vi. 12 the 
same titles are given to the evil spirits. They 
are adopted by Milton for the fallen angels in 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ 11. 11, 310, and for the un- 
fallen in Vv. 611, 772. Classifications of the 
angels are to be found in Ongen, Basil of 
Seleucia, Ephrem Syrus, and Pseudo-Diony- 
sius. St Augustine refrains from entering on 
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every name that is named, not a 
in this world, but also in that whic 
Is to come: 

22 And hath put all things under 


the task of explaining titles the full force of 
which he allows that he does not know (‘En- 
chiridion,’ c. lviii.). 

every name that is named| ‘every dignity 
(whether real or imaginary) which is reve- 
renced ” (Lightfoot). 

in this world.,.in that which is to seed 
that is, in the present period up to the secon 
coming of Christ, and in the period that will 
succeed it. 


22. hath put all things under bis feet] A 
quotation from Ps. vii. 6, shewing inci- 
dentally St Paul's apprehension of the Mes- 
sianic application of that Psalm. Cf. 1 Cor. 
xv. 27; Heb. n. 8. Read, and put all 
things under his feet, omitting ‘ hath.” 

gave] See iv. 11. Christ is the gift of 
God to the Church, for the Church's head, as 
the ministry of the Spirit is the gift of Christ 
to it, for its edification. 

the head over all things to the church] He 
is exalted above every created thing, but to 
the Church He is the head, not merely in the 
sense of ruler or chief, but the mystical head 
of a mystical body, which derives its life and 
energy from union with its head. See Bp 
Beveridge ‘Serm.’ xxx1I. This now familiar 
representation of the head and the body is 
here first made in both its parts. See the 
difference in the earlier epistles, Rom. xii. 5; 
x Cor, x. 17, xii. 27. 


23. the fulness] This word is to be referred 
not, as is usually done, to the Church, but to 


EPHESIANS. I. 


[v. 22, 23. 


his feet, and gave him to be the head 
over all things to the church, 

23 Which is his body, the fulness 
of him that filleth all in all. 


Christ. The object of these four paren- 
thetical verses is to declare the glories which 
God wrought in Christ. They are His Resur- 
rection, His Session, His supreme Dominion 
over all things, His Headship of the Church. 
Having enumerated these, the Apostle pro- 
ceeds to name the greatest of all—urged 
also in the contemporary Epistle to the 
Colossians—He is the fulness of (#.¢. He is 
filled to the full with) that Godhead which 
filleth all in all; in other words, ‘‘in Him 
dwelleth the fulness of the Godhead bodily” 
(Col. ii. 9). Translate, ‘‘ And Him He gave 
to be the Head over all things to His body the 
Church—Him who is the fulness of that 
which filleth all in all.” See Note at the end 
of the Chapter. 

of him that fileth all} Or, ‘* of that which 
filleth all,” ¢.¢, all things. It is exclusively a 
Divine quality to fill all things by an ubiqui- 
tous presence. This quality is here asserted 
of the Godhead, of which Christ is the ful- 
ness, because He possesses the whole sum of 
Its powers, qualities and attributes. The same 
claim is made for Christ in iv. ro, ‘that He 
might fill all things.” 

in all) Either ‘‘in all respects” or ‘in all 
places,” that is, either ‘‘ altogether ” or ‘‘ every- 
where,” The meaning of the whole verse is 
that He, who is given to be the Head of the 
Church, is none other than He that has in 
Himself the totality of the properties of the 
Godhead, whose quality it is to fill all things 
everywhere with blessings and with everything 


that can be required or possessed by them. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE on Cuap. 1. 22, 23. 


Kat rdvra vimérafey vrd rovs modas avrov, 
cal uvrov édwoxev xehurny umép twavta TH éx- 
KAngiag, Writs €arly rd Gaopa avrov, To TANPwpA 
rou Ta TavTa €v Tact mANPOVLEVOD. 

1. The key to the theological sense in 
which the word wArjpapa is used in the New 
Testament is found in John i, 14, 16, ‘O Adyns 
.. €OKNVOTEY EV uly...wANpNS yaptros Kat GAn- 
Geias...xal éx rov mAnpwparos avrou npets 
wavres éd\aBouev. It is plain that what is 
meant here by mAnpapa is the perfectly full 
and complete supply of grace and of truth 

by Christ—the divine fulness of 
Spiritual gifts and of spiritual truth which 
resided in Him. 

2. Meyer holds that the word is used in 
the same sense in Col. i. 19, "Ev avr@ evdoxn- 
gev mav TO TAnpwpa Karaxjoa. ‘* What ts 
meant is the whole charismatic riches of God, 
His whole gracious fulness of evAoyia mvevpa- 


rixy of which Christ became permanent pos- 
sessor and bearer, who was capable thereby of 
fulfilling the divine work of reconciliation.” 

3. In Col. ii. 9 (if not in Col. i. 19) we 
pass from charismatic fulness to the fulness of 
the divine essence. “Ey avra@ xaroteet wav 1d 
wAnpopa tis Oeornros caparixos. ‘The 
mAnpopa is here meant metaphysically of the 
divina essentia, but in the former passage 
charismatically of the divina gratia.” (Meyer.) 

4. In Eph. iti. r9 we have iva rAnpwdjre 
els wav ro mAnpwpa Tov Ceov, and in Eph. iv. 
13 els dv8pa réActov, eis pérpow nAckias Tov 
mAnpodparos Trou Xporov. In both these pas- 
sages the word means completeness or perfec- 
tion. 

5s. Apart from the verse before us, the 
above four form an exhaustive list of the pas 
sages in the New Testament where the word 
mwAnpopa is used theologically. It will be 
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seen that in every case it is used in connexion 
with Christ or with God, and that if we were 
compelled to translate it everywhere by one 
word, putting aside ‘‘fulness,” as conveying 
no sufficiently definite idea to the mind, we 
should have to choose ‘‘completeness” or 
‘¢ perfection.” Does it stand in the same re- 
lation to God, and does it bear the same 
emeaning here, or is it, according to the 
opinion of the majority of commentators and 
critics, a description and synonym not of 
Christ but of the Church? 

6. There is no grammatical objection to 
either application. If the words gris éuriv ro 
goa avrov are used parenthetically, rAnpopa 
refers back to avroy», if not, it is in apposition 
with ro gaya. There is nothing whatever in 
the passage, taken alone, to shew whether St 
Paul was using the clause parenthetically or 
not. 

7. There is no theological impossibility in 
regarding mAnpwua as a synonym or descrip- 
tion of the Church. If individual Christians 
can receive of the mAnpwpu (John i. 16), and if 
they can be merAnpwyevos by being in Him 
who is the rAjpewpua rns Geornros (Col. ii. 10), 
there is no impossibility in the collective body, 
the Church, being called the wAnpwpa of 
Christ, as being filled by Him with the graces 
of which He was full. (That the Church 
could be called the wAnpwya as being the 
complement of Christ the Head—the view 
held by most of the older commentators 
and revived by Dr Barry—is theologically 
doubtful if not inadmissible, because it implies 
an ynrrna OF vorepnya in Christ when He is 
without the Church, which seems incom- 
patible with His divine and self-sufficient na- 
ture which ‘‘filleth all things,” Eph. iv. ro.) 

8. But though the construction of mAypw- 

with gaya is neither grammatically nor 
theologically impossible, there are prepon- 
derating reasons for constructing it with 
auror. ‘ 

(1) Give due weight to the fact that the 
word, when used as a theological term, is, in 
every other passage, confined in its application 
to the Divine Being. ‘This raises a presump- 
tion that it is so applied here, if grammar 
allow it. 

(2) Take into consideration and note word 
by word the construction of the parallel pas- 
sage, Col. i. 17, 18, Kai avros éorw (or avros 
€or) Tpo mavtwv, Kai Ta MavTa €v uvT@ avr- 
dorney kat avros édaotev 4 xehadn Tod 
gwparos, THS €xkAngias’ Os €orTiy ap- 
X, Wpwrorokos €x vexpwv, iva yernra év racw 
Quros mpwrevwy’ Ori €y auTa@ evddnnoev 
nav To wTWAnpwpa Katoiknoat. Here we 
have the idea (introduced in the same con- 
nexion) that Christ is the Head and the 
Church is the body, expressed very much as 
in the passage before us. The sentence in the 
Colossian Epistle then refers back not to the 
body but to Christ—ds ¢orw apyxjy—and de- 


clares that in Him resides the divine m\ypapa. 
Confessedly St Paul was writing these two 
passages in the course of the same fortnight or 
so. Would he have used such identical ex- 
ressions as to Christ the Head and as to the 
y the Church in one clause, and then in 
the next clause have applied the remarkable 
and singular word wAnpopa in one case to 
Christ, in the other to the Church ? 

(3) Take a wide view of St Paul’s argu- 
ment in this and the previous verses. Has he 
been magnifying the Church? No; he has 
merely spoken of it as the body of which 
Christ was the Head. But he is magnifying 
Christ: he has commemorated His Resurrec- 
tion, His Session, His Universal Dominion, 
His Headship of the Church; and then, as in 
the Epistle to the Colossians, he applies to 
Him the sacred term rAnpopa. Is it not the 
same as though he had written, in the Colos- 
sian form, cai avrov @wxev xehadryy unép 
n@ra T@ Ooparte avrov, TH éxKrnoia’ 
Os €oTty To wANpa@pa TOU Ta narTa év Tac 
m\npoupévor ? 

(4) Remember that the Gnostics of Asia 
Minor were already using ré mAnpwpa in the 
sense in which St Paul uses it in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, and that it plays a great 
part in their various subsequently developed 
systems. Does it with them ever mean the 
Church, or anything that with them answered 
to the Church? Never, but always the Divine 
Nature in some form or other, whether it was 
the Divinity into which Christ re-entered after 
he had performed His mission on earth (Ce- 
rinthians), or the aggregate of the Acons which 
emanated from the Primal Deity (Valenti- 
nians), or any modification of either theory. 

g. The first of the above considerations 
Creates a presumption in favour of mAjpwpa 
being in apposition with avr (Xprora@), not 
with gaa. The second and third raise this 
presumption tu a high and yet higher proba- 
bility, and the fourth confirms its truth. 

Io. Objection is taken that thus God the 
Father is said ‘‘to give” the fulness of the 
Godhead to the Son, whereas He holds it of 
His own nature. But the Father, in virtue of 
the povapyia, does ‘‘give” to the Son that 
Deity which He has in common with His 
Father (as is explained with great clearness 
and precision by Hooker, ‘Eccl. Pol.’ v. liv. 
2). And not only is the criticism founded on 
a theological error, but it is inapplicable to 
the present passage; for St Paul does not say 
that God gives the mAnpwpa to Christ, but 
that He gives to the Church, as Head of the 
body, Him who is the mAnpopa rod ra mavra 
€v aol mAnpoupEvov. 

11. The deference that we should natu- 
rally pay to the authority of the large body of 
commentators who regard #Anpwua as in ap- 
position with gaa ceases, when we find that 
all the moderns who hold that view (with the 
exception of Dr Barry and possibly Bishop 
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Wordsworth) agree in rejecting the idea of all 
the earlier commentators (Chrysostom, Theo- 
dore, Theodoret, Theophylact, &c.) that the 
Church is Christ’s wAnpapa as constituting 
His body and so filling up His mystical per- 
son. There is therefore no unanimity, or even 
essential agreement, amongst those who at first 
sight appear a formidable phalanx. 


EPHESIANS. II. 


[v. r—3. 


12. The verse may be paraphrased thus: 
‘‘ And He put all things under His feet and 
He gave Him as Head over all things to the 
Church, which is indeed His body—Him the 
fulness (¢.e. who possesses in Himself the sum 
total of the properties) of the Godhead, which 
fills all things with everything.” 


CHAPTER II. 


1 By comparing what we were by 3 nature, 
with what we are § by grace: 10 he de- 
clareth, that we are made for good works ; 
and 13 beng brought near by Christ, should 
not live as 11 Gentiles, and 12 foreigners in 
time past, but as 1g citizens with the saints, 
and the family of God. 


A ee you hath he quickened, who 
rere dead in trespasses and sins ; 
2 Wherein in time past ye walked 


according to the course of this world, 
according to the prince of the power 
of the air, the spirit that now work- 
eth in the children of disobedience : 

3 Among whom also we all had 


Our Conversation im times past in the 


lusts of our flesh, fulfilling ‘the de- ' Gr uM 


sires of the flesh and of the mind; 
and were by nature the children of 
wrath, even as others, 


CHaAp. II. 1. And you hath he quickened| 
You too. St Paul returns from his digres- 
sion. As the power of God had raised Christ 
from the dead (i. 20), so it had raised from 
the death of sin those who had been brought 
into covenant with Him by adoption in Chnist. 
The interpolated words “ hath he quickened ” 
should be omitted. The objective case ‘‘ you ” 
is governed (with some grammatical irregu- 
larity) by the verb in verse 5. ‘* You...us... 
he quickened with Christ.” 

in trespasses and sins| Perhaps, ‘‘ by your 
trespasses and sins” (that is, offences of all 
sorts), but cf. Col. ii. 13. The death of sin is 
described in the two next verses. 


2, 3 (parenthetical). THe UNREGENERATE 
STATE OF DEATH. Cf. Col. 1. 13, 21, 
ii. 13, lil. 6, 7. 


2. according to the course of this world] in 
accordance with the spirit and principles of the 
present period of existence, in which fallen 
man is living. 

the prince of the power of the air] The ruler 
of the evil spirits, whose empire is situated in 
the air. It is vain to seek to discover why the 
air is the locality assigned to the empire of the 
evil spirits. Yet we may see that as spiritual 
beings and at the same time fallen spirits, they 
could not be aptly termed either terrestrial 
or heavenly creatures. Earth and heaven being 
excluded, there remains the intermediate space, 
the air. ‘‘ Being cast down from heaven but 
not being yet consigned to hell, they have 
their empire in this lower air” (Wordsworth, 
who refers to Hooker, ‘ Eccl. Pol.’ 1. iv. 3). 
See further St Augustine, ‘ Enarr. in Psalm.’ 
143, 148 ; Prudentius, ‘ Hamartigenia,’ 1. 517; 
Milton, ‘ Paradise Regained,’ i. 39. 

the spirit that now worketh| ‘This depends 
upon the word prince” in the previous 


clause—‘' the prince of the empire of the air, 
(the director) of the spirit pervading the hearts 
of wicked men.” This spirit ‘‘ now,” that is, 
“still,” worketh in the children of disobedi- 
ence, though the Ephesians had been delivered 
from its power by their adoption and re- 
generation. 

children of disobedience] A Hebraism found 
in v. 6 and Col. iii. 6. 


3. weall] St Paul (cf. Tit. iii. 3) iden- 
tifies his own unconverted state with that of 
his converts. All were children of disobe- 
dience, whether they were Jews or Gentiles, 
until they received the adoption in Christ. 

of the flesh and of the mind] of the flesh 
and of the thoughts, The impulses and 
wishes of the unregenerate mind have the 
nature of sin as much as those of the flesh, 
however much they may differ in respect to 
refinement. Pride and malice belong to the 
unregenerate state of death as much as sensual 
indulgence. Sometimes both kinds of sin are 
classed together as sins of the flesh (Gal. v. 19, 
20). 

avere by nature the children of wrath] This 
is a direct statement of the doctrine of Original 
sin. Men are sinful ‘cepa aad lying under 
God’s anger) not use they have each 
fallen away from the natural uprightness re- 
ceived at birth, but by their very nature, which 
is faulty and corrupt since the Fall of man. 
For the different senses in which the word 
Nature may be used see Bishop Butler, 
‘Sermon II. on Human Nature.’ From this 
passage is drawn the description of the unre- 
generate, given in the Catechism of the Church 
of England, as ‘being born in sin and the chil- 
dren of wrath;” from which state each child 
is delivered on admission into covenant with 
God in baptism, just as the Ephesians who 
had been adopted in Christ, and after believing 


v. 4—9.] 


4 But God, who is rich in mercy, 
for his great love wherewith he 
loved us, 

5 Even when we were dead in 
sins, hath quickened us together with 
Christ, (by grace ye are saved ;) 

6 And hath raised us up together, 
and made us sit together in heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus : 
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7 That in the ages to come he 
might shew the exceeding riches of 
his grace in dis kindness toward us 
through Christ Jesus. 

8 For by grace are ye saved 
through faith ; and that not of your- 
selves . i¢ is the gift of God: 

Not of works, lest any man 
should boast. 


were sealed (i. 13), were thereby spiritually 
quickened. 
as others| as the rest, that is, all the rest 
of mankind. No exemption from the univer- 
sal condition is derived by St Paul from his 
udaism, or by the Ephesians from their intel- 
ectual cultivation. 


4. But God...quickened us} ‘These words 
refer back to ii. 1, as that verse to I. 20. 

avhois rich in mercy| being rich in mercy. 

for bis great 4 on account of His 
' great love. ‘Mercy delivers from misery; 
love bestows salvation.” (Bengel.) 


6. hath quickened us...hath raised us] The 
‘hath’? must in both cases be omitted; a de- 
finite act of God, which took place at the 
time of their adoption, is referred to. St Paul 
teaches that spiritual Life is in this world im- 
parted to us on our being sealed as Christians. 

by grace ye are saved| by grace ye have 
been and are saved. Lest there should be 
even a momentary doubt on this vital point, 
on which he had dwelt at length in all his 
earlier epistles, but now found it less necessary 
to insist, St Paul parenthetically interjects 
these words which he expands in w. 8. 


6. made us sit together] The words ‘with 
Christ" must be supplied from the previous 
verse. As there is a spiritual resurrection on 
earth, anticipatory of the resurrection of body, 
soul and spirit hereafter, so there is a spiritual 
session with Christ here—a dignity and glory 
enjoyed by Christians through their union 
with Christ—anticipatory of their future session 
with Christ in heaven, ‘‘The inner heavenly 
consciousness of the faithful is to be under- 
stood, not a local raising into heaven” (Ols- 
hausen). 

in heavenly places] the spiritual world to 
which the kingdom of heaven here and here- 
after belongs (see note on 1. 3). 

in Christ Jesus] through our union with 
Him as Christians. 

7. inthe ages to come] This is a differ- 
ent expression from that used in t. 21, and 
means no more than, ‘‘in the times coming;” 
but it implies that those times would be of long 
duration, consisting of several periods, as St 
Paul had dogmatically taught the Thessa- 
lonians many years before (2 Thess. il. 3). 
God exhibits the richness of His grace by His 


kind and gracious dealing with His Church on 
earth, generation after generation, as well as 
by glorifying it hereafter. 

8. For by grace are ye saved through faith] 
Por by grace ye have been and aresaved 
by faith. St Paul here recurs to the cardinal 
doctrine of the Gospel that he preached, which 
he had paused in his argument to state paren- 
thetically in v. 5s—salvation by grace, brought 
home to each individual and realized by faith. 
He has been speaking of the privileges en- 
joyed by God's people, which if given as of 
desert might well engender spiritual pride, and 
therefore he warns them that if they have been 
placed in a state of salvation, it is not for their 
own merits, but by the will and of the free 
mercy of God. It was God that predestined 
them for adoption from all eternity (i. 4); it 
was Christ through whom they had redemp- 
tion and forgiveness (i. 7); it was God that 
formed the Christian family (i. 10); it was 
Christ through whom they obtained the Chris- 
tian inheritance (i. 11); it was the Holy Spirit 
by whom they were sealed as Christians after 
their conversion (i. 13); it was God that gave 
them spiritual life when they were dead (i. 19, 
li. 8); it was God that gave them a spiritual 
resurrection and glory because they were in 
Christ (ii. 6); it was God that gave them sal- 
vation in such a way that they were already 
in possession of it (ji. 5, 8). All was of God, 
nothing of themselves, except faith. Faith is 
the instrument by which man sees, realizes, 
accepts, grasps the gift freely given by God. 
Even good works, necessary as a condition of 
Christian life and as a consequence of a living 
faith, are prepared by God for the Christian 
man to walk in, not performed by him as a 
means of obtaining future salvation or laying 
up merit (ii. 10). 

and that not of yourselves} By “that” is 
meant the fact of their being saved. They 
could not have earned this: ‘the gift is 
God's.” Salvation is the result of Justifica- 
tion, and Justification is the act, not of man, 
but of God, whereby He regards us as ac- 
cepted for the merits not of ourselves but of 
Christ. The construction of the sentence, as 
well as the flow of the argument, is adverse to 
referring the clause to the word “faith,” as is 
done by some commentators. 


9. lest any man should boast] God's pure 
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10 For we are his workmanship, 
created in Christ Jesus unto good 


Lon gre works, which God hath before ! or- 


dained that we should walk in them. 

11 Wherefore remember, that ye 
being in time past Gentiles in the 
flesh, who are called Uncircumcision 


by that which is called the Cir- 


pose is to ‘‘exclude boasting” (Rom. iii. 27), 
‘that no flesh should glory” (1 Cor. i. 29). 
A sense of merit is the opposite to that of 
humble self-renouncing dependence and con- 
sequent gratitude, which is the Christian spirit. 


10. For] Salvation is not of works, for 
we are his workmanship. 

ae are bis workmanship] The word 
(woinua) means the product of an artist’s 
labour; the chair is the workmanship of the 
carpenter, the jar of the potter. There is 
here a glance at the truth enlarged upon in the 
Epistle to the Romans, that man is the mere 
creature of God, whence it follows that any 
good thing which emanates from man really 
flows from God as its author; but it is rather 
the re-creation in Christ than the original cre- 
ation that is now used as a ground of argu- 
ment. In the new life to which Christians are 
born when ‘‘after they have believed they have 
been sealed with the Holy Spirit” (i. 13), 
they are ‘created unto good works.” Just 
as the lungs are made to breathe and the eye 
to see, so the Christian man is constituted by 
God’s grace ‘unto (or for) good works.” His 
good works do not create for him his Chris- 
tian standing-ground either in this world or 
the next. It is no merit in the lung to breathe 
or in the eye to see; breathing and seeing are 
the virtues of the lung and of the eye, but they 
deserve no reward. So good works are the 
virtues of the Christian man without which he 
fails of his proper excellence; and their per- 
formance is required of him, as the perform- 
auce of the task of breathing is required of 
the lung and seeing of the eye, but they merit 
nothing, and are not causes of salvation here or 
hereafter. To himself and to others they serve 
as tests by which to know whether he 1s in a 
state of salvation and is therefore likely to be 
in the same state hereafter; their absence 
Node circumstances admit of their being per- 
ormed) proves that salvation is absent, but 
their seeming presence is not an equally trust- 
worthy test, as men are so liable to deceive 
themselves as to the true character of the acts 
which they or others perform. Cf. Articles 
XI. XII. X11, and Abp Laurence’s ‘Bampton 
Lectures,’ passim. 

hath before ordained) prepared before- 
hand. 
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[v. ro—12, 


cumcision in the flesh made by 
hands ; 

12 That at that time ye were 
without Christ, being aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel, and stran- 
gers from the covenants of promise, 
having no hope, and without God in 
the world : 


II—22. REMINDER OF THE PRIVILEGES 
TO WHICH GENTILES HAD ATTAINED 
BY THE ADOPTION IN CHRIST, AND BY 
THE RECONCILIATION WROUGHT BY 
HIM BETWEEN MAN AND MAN AND BE- 
TWEEN MAN AND Gop. Cf. Col. i. 
12, 13, 20, 213 ll. 14, 20. 


11. Wherefore} Seeing that this is so. 
remember] He seeks to instil humility and 


thankfulness by reminding them of what they 


had been and what they had become: they 
had been aliens and Gentiles, but had now 
become God’s own people. ‘The majority of 
the Asiatic Christians, if not of the Ephesian 
converts, would have been Gentiles. See 
Introduction, § 3, 2. 

in the fiesb| These words, applied to the 
Gentiles, are not put in contrast with the same 
words applied to the circumcision at the end 
of the verse. nor do they refer to the token 
of circumcision being in the flesh, but they 
mean ‘by physical descent,” or, as we say, 
‘by blood.” 

Uncircumcision} A word of reproach and 
contempt in the mouth of the Jews (1 S. xvii. 
26, Xxxl. 4, 2 S. i. 20), erected by them into 
a proper name. 

by that which is called the Circumcision in 
the flesh made by hands} A compressed sen- 
tence for ‘‘by those who are called the Cir- 
cumcision, whose circumcision however is onl 
in the flesh, made by hands.” Cf. Rom. ii. 
28, 29, ‘‘ Neither is that circumcision which ts 
outward in the flesh,..circumcision is that of 
the heart.” 


12. «without Christ] St Paul enumerates 
the losses of the Gentiles as compared with the 
Jews. They were without the expectation 
of Messiah, they did not belong to God’s 
people, they were not in covenant with God, 
they had no hope of the life to come, and 
no real grasp of God to support them in 
their trials in this life. 

the covenants of promise] the various cove- 
nants of God with Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Moses—all of which contained explicitly or by 
implication the promise of the Messiah and of 
the Inheritance. Cf. Wisd. xviii.22; 2 Macc. 
Vill. 15. 

in the world| ‘The heathen are represented 
as living outside of the sacred kingdom, in the 


Vv. 13—16.] 


13 But now in Christ Jesus ye 
who sometimes were far off are made 
nigh °h the blood of Christ. 

14 For he is our peace, who hath 
made both one, and hath broken down 
the middle wall of partition between us ; 


_1§ Having abolished in his flesh 


wicked and weary world (kosmos); and as 
though that were not enough, even there having 
no full assurance of God's providence. ‘ Being 
Christless, they are described in regular gra- 
dation as being churchless, hopeless, godless, 
and homeless”’ (Eadie). 


13. But now in Christ Jesus] ‘now that 
you are Christians,” a contrast to their previous 
estate, brought about by union with Christ 
Jesus. The latter name ts added to shew that 
they had more than the Jewish expectation of 
an indefinite Messiah: they knew that Messiah 
was Jesus, and that they were His. 

Jar off | Cf. Actsii. 39, ‘* The promise is to 
you and to your children and all that are afar 
off, even as many as the Lord our God shall 
call.” 

are made nigh| were made nigh. 

by the blood of Christ} A result of Christ's 
death was the abolition of Jewish exclusiveness 
and monopoly. 


14—18 (parenthetical). THE BLESSED WORK 
OF CHRIST IN MAKING PEACE BE- 
TWEEN JEW AND GENTILE, AND BE- 
TWEEN MAN AND GOD, AND PUBLISH- 
ING THE GOSPEL OF PEACE. Cf. Col. 
1. 22, ii, 14, 20. 


14. our.,.both...us] Jew and Gentile. 

bath made...hath broken] made.,.broke. 

the middle wall of partition] that which 
separated Jew and Gentile as much as if it 
were a wall running between them and fencing 
off one from the other. It has been thought 
that half unconsciously St Paul may have had 
the expression suggested to him by the partition 
wall in the Court of the Temple, on which 
was fixed the tablet forbidding Gentiles to 
advance further on pain of death, which is 
described by Josephus (‘ Antiq.’ Xv. 11. 5; 
‘Bell. Jud.’ v. 5. 2), and has been lately 
discovered under the ruins of the Temple 
(see ‘Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund’ for August, 1871). 


15. Having abolished in bis flesh the enmity, 
even the law of commandments contained in 
pcan The construction and meaning 
are as follows: ‘* Who made both (Jew and 
Gentile) one, and broxe down the middle 
wall of partition, that is, the mutual hatred 
existing between them, and abolished by his 
flesh (that is, by his life and death on earth) 
the law of commandments in ordinances (that 
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the enmity, even the law of com- 
mandments contained in ordinances ; 
for to make in himself of twain one 
new man, so making peace ; 

16 And that he might reconcile 
both unto God in one body by the 


cross, having slain the enmity ' thereby: 422 he 


is, the ceremonial law of positive p ts).” 
The Greek commentators understand the 
words rendered in the A.V. by ‘contained 
in o1dinances” (¢y doypacr, lit. “in, or by 
dogmas”) as not referring to the ordinances 
of Moses but to the precepts of the Gospel, 
and translate ‘abolished the Mosaic com- 
mandments by his teaching.” Similarly, 
Bengel, referring to Acts xvi. 4, renders 
‘abolished (or swallowed up) the law of 
commandments proper to the Israelites in 
the universal ordinances of grace.’ Modern 
critics too peremptorily deny that the Greek 
words will bear this meaning. A dogma may 
be a Mosaic rule (Joseph. ‘Ant.’ xv. 5. 3), 
or an Imperial order (Luke ii. 1), or an Apos- 
tolic ordinance (Acts xvi. 4), or a Christian 
precept (Ignat. ‘Epist. ad Magn.’ xi11)—any 
command in short which rests for its sanction 
on authority, whatever that authority may 
be. It is not the use of the word ‘* dogma” 
so much as the context, which here and in the 
parallel passage of the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians (il. 14) points to the Mosaic ordinances, 
and to the rendering of the A. V. rather than 
to that of S. Chrysostom, Theodoret, and 
Theophylact. 

of twain] of the twain. 

one new man} The Jewish and the Gentile 
elements of the human race are fused into one 
new substance or being, transformed in cha- 
racter (xawos) aS well as beginning afresh 
(veos), Col. tl. 10. 

making peace| between the two. 


16. And that he might reconcile both unto 
Go. This is the second part of Christ’s 
work as Peacemaker. First He unites Jew 
and Gentile, and then He reconciles both, that 
is, all mankind, to God. 

in one body| the one body formed by the 
combination of Jew and Gentile. Cf. Col. iii. 
15; Rom. xii. 5; 1 Cor. xii. 13. The words 
have no reference to the person of Christ, 
though the parallel passage of Col. i. 22 is in 
favour of such a reference, which Bengel and 
others advocate. 

by the cross] As it is the cross which isthe 
instrument by which mankind is reconciled to 
God, it must be by propitiation and expiation 
that the reconciliation is effected. This shews 
that God had to be reconciled to man as well 
as man to God, as has been already implied in 
the expression ‘‘children of wrath” in il. 3. 

baving slain the enmity thereby] that is, after 
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17 And came and preached peace 
to you which were afar off, and to 
them that were nigh. 

18 For through him we both have 
access by one Spirit unto the Father. 

19 Now therefore ye are no more 
strangers and foreigners, but fellow- 


having first put an end to the enmity between 
Jew and Gentile thereby, i.e. by the Cross. 
Cf. Col. ii. 15. 


17. And came and tat peace} Rather, 
‘6 And he came and published the good tidings 
of peace.” He not only effected peace between 
Jew and Gentile and between man and God, 
but He also came and brought the good news 
of the peace having been made. He ‘‘came” 
for this purpose in His own person, and by 
His Apostles whom He commissioned. 

to you which were afur off, and to them that 
aere nigh] to you Gentiles and to the Jews. 
The better MSS. insert the word ‘‘peace” a 
second time—peace to you that were far 
off, and peace to them that were nigh. 
The words are quoted from Isai. lvii. rg. 


18. For] Namely that. This was the 
Gospel of Peace that he delivered—that 
through Him and by the indwelling Spirit all 
mankind (not only Jews) are brought nigh 
to the Father. So in Gal. iv. 5 the object of 
the redemption is declared to be ‘‘that we 
might receive the adoption of sons; and be- 
cause ye are sons, God hath sent forth the 
Spirit of his Son into your hearts, crying, 
Abba, Father.” Cf. Rom. viii. 15, The 
three Persons of the Holy Trinity are indicated 
in this verse as in vv. 19, 20, 22. 


19. Now therefore] He returns to v. 13, 
where the argument had been partially inter- 
rupted by his enlargement on the theme of 
Christ the Peacemaker. 

strangers and foreigners] atrangers and 
sojourners. The two words are used in 
conjunction in Lev. xxv. 23. In Lev. xxii. ro 
the latter word is used in the sense of a Jodger, 
‘a sojourner of the priest, or a hired servant, 
shall not eat of the holy thing.” It designates 
the man who has not the privileges of the 
household, as ‘‘stranger” designated those who 
had not the rights of citizenship. 

but fellow-citizens with the saints] ‘but ye 
are fellow-citizens.” The words ‘ye are” 
rest on the authority of the best MSS. The 
saints with whom they are made to share 
citizenship are those belonging to the body 
formed by Jews and Gentiles now united in 
Christ, who are successors of the saints of the 
old dispensation in having become God's 
people. . 

of the household of God| and so contrasted 
with the ‘‘sojourners” or lodgers, as they are 
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[v. 17—21. 


citizens with the saints, and of the 
household of God ; 

20 And are built upon the foun- 
dation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner Stone ; 


21 In whom all the building fitly 


contrasted with “strangers” in their quality 
of ‘‘citizens.” See note on Gal. vi. 10. 


20. And are built} The use of the word 
‘‘ household” suggests the metaphor of a house. 

upon the foundation of the apostles and pro- 
phets} upon the foundation laid by the a- 
postles and prophets, on which, after it had 
been laid, they were themselves built as lively 
stones, and they by their ministry built others. 
It was the work of the Apostles and the other 
teachers of the Apostolic days to lay, by 
preaching Christ, the foundation on which the 
Church of the future was to be built up (Rom. 
XV. 20). 

apostles and propbets| The position of the 
‘‘ prophets” after instead of before the apostles, 
and the use of the phrase in dii. 5, iv. 11, make 
it more than probable that the prophets here 
meant are those of the New Testament, whose 
office it was by the exposition of Divine truth 
to ‘‘edify the body of Christ.” (But see Bp. 
Wordsworth’s argument on the other side in 
his note ad Joc.) ‘The importance of the po- 
sition held by the prophets in the Apostolic 
Church is brought out in the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, chs, xXii., xui., xiv. See 
below, iv. 11. 

the chief corner stone} A solid stone of 
double size lying at the angle where the two 
chief walls of a building meet, and on which 
they both rest, This stone represents Christ, 
both as the foundation stone on which the 
Church rests, and as the binding power 
which held together the two elements of Jew 
and Gentile. See Isai. xxviii. 16. A similar 
but not identical metaphor is used in Ps. cx vili. 
22, quoted in several places of the New Testa- 
ment. ‘There He is described as the Head of 
the comer, that is, the most projecting or 
prominent stone in the corner. See Matt xxi 
42; Acts iv. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 7. 

bimself| This word may be rendered “of 
it”—* Jesus Christ being the chief corner- 
stone of it,” and this translation is adopted 
by Bengel and Holzhausen, but the A, V. 
rendering is to be preferred. 


. 21. In whom] that is in Christ, on whom 
the building rests and in whom it is framed 
together. It isa mistake to render ‘‘on which” 
with Theophylact, Luther, Beza. 

all the building] The absence of the Greek 
article from the majerity of the MSS. has 
induced Wickliffe and Tyndale to translate 


Vv. 22—2.] : 


framed together groweth unto an 
holy temple in the Lord: 

22 In whom ye also are builded 
together for an habitation of God 
through the Spirit. 


CHAPTER III. 


8 The hidden mystery, 6 that the Gentiles 
should be saved, 3 was made known to Paul 
by revelation: 8 and to him was that grace 


‘“‘each building,” ‘‘every building;” and seve- 
ral commentators, including even Meyer, con- 
sider that it is necessary so to translate: but 
in Hellenistic Greek the article is not in all 
cases required. See Luke iv. 13; Acts il. 36, 
vil. 22; Eph. ili. rs (where see note); Joseph. 
‘Antig.’ Iv. 5. 1. Nay its absence is not un- 
known in both early and later classical Greek. 
See Hom. ‘I]." xxIv, 107; Hes. ‘ Op. et Dies,’ 
sto; Thucyd, 1. 43; and Bp Jacobson’s 
note to Ignatius’ ‘Epist. ad Ephes.’ c. x11. 

fitly framed together} each stone fitting into 
that next to it, for the strength and for the 
comeliness of the building—a description of 
the ideal Church: the actual Church may be 
‘rent at the top asunder” and yet remain 
Christ’s Church, provided that ‘it continues 
built upon the main foundation” at the bottom 
(Hooker ‘Eccl. Pol.’ v. 68. 6). 

groweth] constantly rising in height by the 
continual addition of layers of new stones, 
The stones are men, laid one after the other, 
as generation passes after generation, on the 
foundation once for all established by the 
Apostles. ‘The idea of growth of doctrine is 
alien from the passage. Cf. x Pet. ii. 5. 

an holy temple in the Lord] a holy Christian 
temple. The Church is declared to be the 
temple of God in 1 Cor. iii. 16; 2 Cor. vi. 16, 
and it is called Christ’s house in Heb. iii. 6. 
St Paul's Ephesian readers would naturally 
contrast the spiritual Christian temple here 
portrayed with the material heathen temple 
which was so familiar a sight to them, but it 
is not likely that St Paul, here or elsewhere, re- 
fers or alludes to the famous temple of Artemis. 


223. In whom] Possibly ‘‘in which,” sc. 
the temple. 

ye also are builded together] Ye that were 
Gentiles (ii, 11) and strangers (ii. 19) and 
dead in trespasses and sins (li. 1) are now 
built in as living stones with the others. 

an habitation of God through the Spirit] 
‘‘where God dwells by His Spirit.” The 
Church is the abode of the Spirit, as the heart 
of each believer is (2 Cor. vi. 16). In both 
cases the habitation is often defiled, and the 
indwelling Spirit is grieved and provoked to 
depart, but He abides there still, as long as 
the temple continues to be the Lord’s, or the 
man has not ceased to belong to Christ. 


EPHESIANS. II. III. 


given, that g he should preach it. 13 He 
desireth them not to faint for his tribulation, 
14 and prayeth 19 that they may perceive the 
great love of Chrest toward them. 


Fe this cause I Paul, the pri- 
soner of Jesus Christ for you 
Gentiles, 

2 If ye have heard of the dispen- 
sation of the grace of God which is 
given me to you-ward : 


Cup. III. 1. COMMENCEMENT OF PRAYER, 
COMPLETED IN vv. 14——21. 


1. For this cause] St Paul having finished 
his portraiture of the Church, consisting of 
Jew and Gentile, founded upon Christ, built 
up harmoniously on Him, and constituting the 
habitation of the indwelling Holy Ghost, offers 
a prayer that his converts may rise to a full 
apprehension of the blessed privileges of which 
they have been made partakers. Accordingly 
he begins, ‘For this cause I Paul”—but 
having got so far, he enters on a digression 

which though introduced in the form of a 
igression bears immediately on the main 
object of the Epistle) relating to himself and 
his office, which lasts for thirteen verses, at the 
conclusion of which he resumes (v. 14) with 
the same words, “For this cause 1”—and 
completes the sentence with ‘bow my knees 
unto the Father...that he would grant you.” 
the prisoner of Jesus Christ for you Gentiles] 
For the common term, ‘‘the Apostle of Jesus 
Christ for you Gentiles,” he substitutes the 
word ‘‘prisoner,” descriptive of his present 
estate in Rome. 


2—13. SOLEMN AFFIRMATION By ST PAUL 
THAT HIS INSIGHT INTO THE MYSTERY 
OF THE GENTILE ADOPTION WAS DI- 
VINELY GIVEN, AND THAT HE HAD 
BEEN APPOINTED BY GoD TO HIS 
OFFICE AS APOSTLE OF THE GEN- 
TILES AND ENLIGHTENER IN THIS 
MYSTERY. Cf. Col. 1. 23—29. 


2. If ye bave beard| ‘This phrase does 
not express doubt. Rather it expresses, in a 
gentle form, an assurance on St Paul's part 
that they sad heard—‘‘if ye heard, as indeed 
ye did hear” (cf. Col. i. 23). It would, how- 
ever, have been more natural for St Paul to 
have written, ‘‘since ye vow” (rather than 
‘heard of"). if the Epistle had been addressed 
solely to that Church to which he had persone 
ally ‘‘declared the whole counsel of God,” 
and whose Presbyters had ‘fallen upon his 
neck and kissed him” as their Father in God 
(Acts xx. 37). See Introduction, § 3, 2. 

the dispensation of the grace of God] the 
divine dispensation whereby the grace of God 
was freely bestowed on St Paul for the benefit 
of the Gentiles. 
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t Or, 4 
little be- 
fore. 


3 How that by revelation he made 
known unto me the mystery; (as I 
wrote ' afore in few words, 

4 Whereby, when ye read, ye may 
understand my knowledge in the 
mystery of Christ) 


5 Which in other ages was not | 


3. How that by revelation be made known 
unto me| Namely that by revelation 
there was made known unto me, on the 
authority of the best MSS. 

by revelation] See Gal. 1. 16; Acts xxil, 
a1; 2 Cor. xi. 1. 

the mystery] the adoption of the Gentiles, 
as explained in v. 6. 

as I wrote afore in few words] t.¢. ‘as I 
have shortly written above,” viz. in i. g and 
also in ii. 11—13. 


4. Whereby] In regard to which, that is, 
the previous passage referred to by him. 

ahen ye read} The Epistles were to be 
read aloud in the Churches (see Col. iv. 16). 
If St Paul had been addressing the Ephesians 
alone, it is unlikely that he would have ap- 
pealed to a previous passage in this Epistle 
rather than to their personal knowledge of him 
for proof of his insight into the mystery of 
the adoption of the Gentiles into the cove- 
nant. : 

ye may understand my knowledge in the 
mystery of Christ] ye can perceive my 
intelligence of the mystery of Christ; 
from whence they might infer that he was 
directly enlightened upon it by Christ having 
revealed it to him (v. 3). It is called ‘‘the 
mystery of Christ” because the subject of the 
mystery was the Gentile adoption in Christ. 
CL Col. i. 27. 


5. in other ages] Meyer translates ‘‘to 
other generations ’—unnecessarily. 

sons of men| contrasted with the apostles 
and prophets of the next clause. Men, as such, 
were ignorant: it was revealed to some of 
them who were apostles and prophets. St 
Paul does not say that previous generations of 
mankind had no knowledge of the mystery, 
but that they had no such knowledge as had 
been given to the apostles and prophets by 
direct revelation of the Spirit. Some know- 
ledge on the subject was granted to the Jewish 
prophets of old. See Rom. ix. 25; Acts xv. 
17. 

unto his holy apostles and prophets] the pro- 
phets of the New Testament. See ii. 20. This 
1s the only passage in Scripture where the now 
familiar conjunction of words ‘‘holy apostles” 
is found. ‘The epithet here emphasizes the 
distinction between the apostles and prophets 
On the one hand, to whom the mystery was 
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[v. 3—6. 


made known unto the sons of men, 
as it is now revealed unto his holy 
apostles and prophets by the Spirit ; 

6 That the Gentiles should be fel- 
lowheirs, and of the same body, and 
partakers of his promise in Christ by 
the gospel : 


revealed, and the sons of men on the other, 
who were kept in comparative darkness about 
it. If all Christians were holy (the word 
‘‘saints” is in the original the same as “‘holy”’), 
a fortiori the apostles. 


6. That the Gentiles should be fellowheirs, 
and of the same body, and partakers of bis pro- 
mise| ‘* That the Gentiles are fellow-heirs, 
and of the same body, and partakers of the 
promise.” ‘The A. V. loses a point of simila- 
rity in the three Gentile privileges by not ex- 
pressing the force of the Greek compounds by 
the same English word, lit. ‘* heirs together, in- 
corporated together, sharers together.” They 
are not heirs after the Jews, but together 
with them; not attached to the Hebrew body, 
but incorporated into it together with the 
element that previously constituted it; not 
receivers of the promise after others had been 
satisfied, but partakers of it together with 
them. 

Jellow-beirs| At St Paul's conversion he 
was commissioned to go to the Gentiles, ‘* that 
they might receive forgiveness of sins and in- 
keritance among them which are sanctified by 
faith that is in me” (Acts xxvi.18). See also 
Col. i. 12. This inheritance, the spiritual 
counterpart of the earthly Canaan, is in its 
ultimate analysis the possession and enjoyment 
of the Spirit of God, the earnest of which is 
given to His people here as a pledge of full 
fruition hereafter. See note on i. 18. 

partakers of bis promise] ‘of the promise.” 
The three assurances made to Abraham in Gen. 
Xvil. 4—8, (1) that he should be the father of 
many nations, (2) that the covenant between 
God and his seed should be of perpetual dura- 
tion, (3) that his seed should inherit Canaan 
and hold it as an everlasting possession, seem 
to have gone under the name of ‘‘the promise.” 
The promise, hitherto confined to Abraham's 
children in the flesh, was now extended, in its 
spiritual signification, to those who, being 
adopted in Christ, (1) had become his spiritual 
children, (2) were admitted into the new cove- 
nant with God, (3) had obtained the promised 
inheritance. See i. rz, 13, 14, 18. 

in Christ] in Christ Jesus, #.¢. as 
Christians, 

by the gospel] ‘The preaching of the Gos- 
pel to the Gentiles was the instrumental cause 
of their obtaining those privileges which the 
Jews claimed exclusively for themselves. 


v. 7—10.] 


7 Whereof I was made a minister, 
according to the gift of the grace of 
God given unto me by the effectual 
working of his power. 

8 Unto me, who am less than 
the least of all saints, is this grace 
given, that I should preach among 


the Gentiles the unsearchable riches 
of Christ ; 


7. given unto me] ‘There is almost equal 
authority for making these words agree with 
‘spift” or with “grace;” the sense is the same 
in either case. 

by the eff. ctual working of bis power] These 
words should be joined with ‘‘I was made a 
minister,” 2 comma being inserted after ‘* given 
unto me.” St Paul attributes to the working 
of God not only the call and appointment to 
his office, which were made once for all, but 
also the daily acts of his ministry. Cf. Col. 
i. 29, ‘‘I labour, striving according to his 
working which worketh in me mightily.” 


8. Unto me, who am less than the least of 
all saints} The thought of his personal un- 
worthiness is constantly connected in St Paul’s 
mind with that of his ministry, and calls up a 
feeling of self-abasement and humility which 
seeks out unusual and anomalous forms of 
words (the word here used is a comparative 
formed from a superlative, as though we 
should say ‘‘leaster than all Christians”) to 
express itself. Cf. x Tim. 1. 13. 

is this grace given) was this grace 
given. 

that I should preach] Rather, “to preach.” 
If the form ‘‘that I should preach ” Be used 
here, it must also be used in the next verse, 
‘and that I should make.” 

among the Gentiles} Or, ‘‘to the Gentiles,” 
according to the reading of Codices &, A, 


‘the unsearchable riches} See Rom. x1, 33. 


9. all] not only Gentiles but all. His 
apostolate was in a special way to the Gentiles, 
but by his teaching he enlightened Jew and 
Gentile alike as to God's plan of adopting the 
latter and placing them upon an equality with 
the former; nay more, he gave an insight into 
God's counsels even to angelic intelligences, as 
explained in v. ro. The word ‘‘men” intro- 
duced in the A. V. should be omitted. 

what is the fellowship of the mystery] what 
is the dispensation of the mystery. 
This change has to be made in deference to 
the authority of the MSS. and accords with 
the sense required by the context. 

Jrom the beginning of the world hath been hid 
in God] ‘“‘from the beginning of the 
ages hath been hid in God.” The periods or 
ages began when time commenced, and ran on 
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9g And to make all men see what 
ss the fellowship- of the mystery, 
which from the beginning of the 
world hath been hid in God, who 
created all things by Jesus Christ : 

10 To the intent that now unto 
the principalities and powérs in hea- 
venly places might be known by the 
church the manifold wisdom of God, 


to the date of St Paul’s commission, during 
which ages God’s purpose that His Church 
should be Catholic instead of local, all-em- 
bracing instead of being confined to one na- 
tion, was unknown to man, lying hidden in 
the bosom of God. 

who created all things by Jesus Christ] The 
words ‘by Jesus Christ” must be omitted, 
not being found in the best MSS., the early 
versions, or the Latin Fathers. God is desig- 
nated by His title of Creator, because the ages 
just mentioned began at the Creation, when 
Time first took its existence. 


10. To the intent that} The mystery has 
been hidden from the beginning of time, but 
is now revealed by the instrumentality of St 
Paul, in order that God's wisdom may be made 
manifest. The manifestation of God’s wisdom 
is not only a result of the revelation (as Esti- 
us and Thomas Aquinas explain it), but a 
purpose of it, though not the only or the chief 
purpose. 

unto the principalities and powers in beavenly 

ey A purpose of the revelation of the 
ong hidden mystery being the manifestation 
of God's wisdom, to whom is this manifesta- 
tion made? (1) To the Gentiles, to whom 
the gift of adoption was granted (v. 3) (2) 
to the Jews, who were now first enlightened 
upon a point to which their eyes had hitherto 
been blinded (v. 9); (3) to angelic beings, 
whose intelligence had not been able to pierce 
through the darkness that shrouded God’s 
plan, whereby the privileges of His covenant 
had been confined to but one nation of the 
earth from the days of Abraham to the time 
of Christ, but who were now able to justify 
His ways on seeing the abolition of the once 
necessary restriction. As to the partial know- 
ledge of the angels see 1 Pet. i. 12. 

might beknown| might be made known 
or manifested. 

by the church] by the constitution of the 
Church being so altered as to admit all na- 
tions to its bosom as fellow-heirs, of the same 
body, and partakers of the promise. 

the manifold wisdom] the multiform 
wisdom. It was wisdom, which down to the 
time of Abraham required no special covenant 
between man and God; wisdom, which for 
two thousand years made His covenant the 
possession of a single people; wisdom, which 
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11 According to the eternal pur- 
pose which he purposed in Christ Je- 
sus our Lord: 

12 In whom we have boldness 
and access with confidence by the 
faith of him. 7 

13 Wherefore I desire that ye 


EPHESIANS. III. 


[v. r1—15. 


faint not at my tribulations for you, 
which is your glory. 

14 For this cause I bow my knees 
unto the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, 

15 Of whom the whole family in 


heaven and earth is named, 


then offered admission to it to all the nations 
of the earth—but it was a multiform wisdom, 
which ‘at sundry times” acted ‘‘in divers 
manners,” and when regarded in its several 

instead of as a whole, bore the appear- 
ance of unwisdom to spectators, and was in- 
comprehensible even to angels. See note on 
Heb. 1. 1. 


11. According to the eternal purpose) Lit. 
the purpose of the ages. These words must 
be connected with the verb ‘‘might be made 
known.” St Paul hastens to say that the 
manifestation of God's wisdom, now made 
through himself, was no result of accident or 
of circumstances, but was purposed by God 
from the beginning of the ages. 

which he purposed) which He fulfilled, 
lit. ‘“which He did.” The purpose existed 
when the universe was created and time be- 
gan, and it was fulfilled in and by Christ 
on His coming on earth. 


12. In whom] Without Christ the Me- 
diator man feels himself estranged from God 
and hides himself from Him. Through Christ 
and by faith realizing our unity with Him, we 
have boldness of access, with which, requir- 
ing no other intercessor, we approach God as 
our Father in the confidence of children. 
This is the moral result of the adoption in 
Christ; it casts out the spirit of fear which 
seeks about for intercessors, and substitutes 
that of childlike confidence and Jove. 

by the faith of him] That is, by the faith 
which we have in Him. Faith begets confi- 
dence, and confidence begets boldness in which 
we approach Him. 


13. Wherefore] Seeing that I have been the 
means of bringing you into this state of son- 
ship, which ought to be a matter of glory both 
to you and to me. 

I desire that ye faint not at my tribulations for 
you) These words, which are nghtly trans- 
lated (Theodoret, Jerome, Bengel, Harless, 
Olshausen render, ‘‘I pray that I may not 
faint”), seem to imply a consciousness on St 
Paul's part of a certain tenderness allied to 
faintheartedness in those whom he addresses, 
which appears also in the account given of the 
Ephesian Presbyters in Acts xx. 37, when 
‘‘they all wept sore, and fell on Paul's neck 
and kissed him, sorrowing most of all for the 
words which he spake, that they should see 
his face no more.” 


14—2I. RESUMPTION AND CONTINUATION 
OF PRAYER THAT FORMING AS THEY 
DO ONE FAMILY—THAT OF GOD THE 
FATHER—THEY MAY BE STRENGTHEN- 
ED BY THE HOLy SPIRIT AND BY THE 
INDWELLING OF CHRIST. Cf. Col. i. 
9—I!. 

14. For this cause] St Paul resumes with 
the same words with which he had broken off 
in v. 1, all that intervenes being, in form, 
parenthetical. ‘The occasion of his prayer is 
the fact of the Ephesians being built up with 
the other Christians into the spiritual temple 
depicted in ch. ti. 

unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ) 
The words “ of our Lord Jesus Christ ” must 
be omitted. St Jerome says, ‘*‘ We must read 
simply ‘to the Father,’ not ‘to the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,’ which is an addition 
of the Latin Codices.” 


15. Of 5p ee i.e. the Father. 
the whole family in heaven and earth] Lit. 
“‘every family in heaven and on earth,” but in 
spite of the absence of the Greck article the first 
words may be correctly translated ‘‘the whole 
family” (see note on ti. 21), and there is a 
special force and signification in the expression 
here which makes such a translation necessary. 
The word rendered ‘family is found in 
Luke i. 27, ‘‘ of the house of David,” where it 
means all] that are derived from a common 
progenitor, and so belong to a common stock. 
It is used in the same sense in the present 
passage. St Paul has been unfolding the mys- 
tery that Jew and Gentile are made one in 
Christ, are incorporated into one body, are 
spiritually descended from one ancestor, and 
have become joint heirs of the latter and re- 
cipients in common of the promises made to 
his descendants; they are now one ‘ house,” 
one ‘‘family,” the Father's ‘‘house,” the Father's 
‘“‘family,’’ deriving even its name of ‘ family” 
sarpia) from Him the Father (sargp); but 
this wide-spreading family contains more than 
the hitherto warring sections of mankind; it 
embraces angelic beings also in its wide sweep, 
as indicated in i. 10. Thus God gives the 
name of ‘ family "—a name derived from His 
own name of Father—to angels and men 
united in Christ Jesus. To the Father St 
Paul addresses his prayer for the newly ad- 
mitted members of the family, that they may 
be strengthened by the Spint and by Christ 
indwelling in them. 


v. 16—19. | 


16 That he would grant you, ac- 
cording to the riches of his glory, to 
be strengthened with might by his 
Spirit in the inner man ; 

17 That Christ may dwell in your 
hearts by faith; that ye, being rooted 
and grounded in love, 
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18 May be able to comprehend 
with all saints what is the breadth, 
and length, and depth, and height ; 

1g And to know the love of 
Christ, which passeth knowledge, that 
ye might be filled with all the fulness 
of God. 


16. in the inner man| unto the inward 
man. This expression is used three times in 
the New Testament. In Rom. vii. 22 it means 
the spiritualized conscience which condemns 
the impulses of sensuality. In 2 Cor. iv. 16 it 
means the religious as opposed to the physical 
life. Here it means the spiritual life into 
which St Paul prays that the Ephesians may 
grow by the power of God’s Spirit. In the 
parallel passage of the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, after praying in like manner ‘that 
they might be strengthened with all might 
according to his glorious power,” he sub- 
stitutes for ‘‘unto the inward man,” ‘unto 
all patience and long-suffering with joyful- 
ness,” thus shewing what especial qualities he 
contemplated when using the general phrase 
‘“‘the inward man” (see Col.i.11). A similar 
expression, ‘‘the hidden man of the heart,” is 
found in x Pet. ili. 4, signifying the interior 
spiritual life which exhibits itself in ‘‘a meek 
and quiet spirit,” a frame of mind not differ- 
ing greatly from ‘ patience and long-suffering 
with joyfulness.” The more commonly used 
phrase, ‘‘the new man,” designates the regene- 
rate life. 


17. That] The clause ‘‘that Christ may 
dwell in your hearts by faith” is a separate 
and second petition, depending upon ‘‘that he 
would grant you” in v. 16. Cf. John xiv. 
23, ‘*And we will come unto him, and make 
our abode with him.” The heart of the 
Christian and the Church at large are both 
the Divine dwelling-place. ‘There is a glance 
backwards to ii. 22. 

by faith} Faith is a condition without 
which neither the spiritual life nor the in- 
dwelling of Christ can exist, for He can do no 
mighty works where He is met by unbelief 
(Mark vi. 5). Faith does not merely appre- 
hend the divine working in the soul, but it 
brings the Divine Worker into it. 

that ye, being rooted and grounded in love] 
being rooted and grounded in love; 
that ye may. There is no authority for 
transposing the conjunction as is done in the 
A.V. It is true that the participles are in the 
nominative case, but this anomalous construc- 
tion is not very unusual. The words must be 
closely connected with those that precede them 
im sense as well as grammar. Whosoever is 
made strong by God's Spirit must necessarily 
be rooted and grounded in love, for love is 
another name for the ordinary working of the 


Holy Spirit in the heart of man, and where 
God's Spirit is, there is love. 


18. May be able] This is the prayer to 
which the two previous petitions have led up, 
and it is in close connexion with the subject of 
the Epistle. St Paul has been expounding the 
redeeming and reconciling work of Christ, 
whereby the blessings of the covenant had 
been extended to the Gentiles. In Him they 
had been adopted (1. 5). in Him they had been 
redeemed (i. 7), in Him they had been for- 
given (#d.), in Him they had obtained the in- 
heritance (i. rx), in Him they had been sealed 
(i. 3), in Him they had been raised up and 
enthroned (ii. 6), in Him they had been saved 
(11. 8), in Him they were created unto good 
works (ii. ro), in Him they that were afar off 
had been made nigh (ii. 13), in Him peace 
was made between man and man (il. 15), in 
Him reconciliation was effected between man 
and God (ii. 16), in Him access was opened 
to the Father by the Spirit (ii. 18), in Him 
they were built together into a holy temple for 
an habitation of God by the Spirit (ii. 22): 
‘¢ for this cause” therefore (ili. 1, 14) he prays 
God that they may be so strengthened by the 
Spirit (iii. 16) and filled with Christ's indwell- 
ing presence a 17) that they may be able 
(lit. ‘‘quite able”) to comprehend the breadth 
and length and depth and height of the love 
of Christ in shedding His blood (1. 7, 13) and 
enduring the cross (il. 16), to effect these so 
great benefits; and comprehending this, may 
be filled with all the fulness of God. 

with all saints} He prays that knowledge 
may be not only enjoyed by the Ephesians, but 
shared with them by all the members of the 
Church who are united under the headship of 
Christ (i Io). 

the breadth, and length, and depth, and 
height} That is, ‘‘of the love of Christ,” 
omitted here because expressed (with a slightly 
different construction) in the next clause. Of 
the many other suggestions that have been 
made as to the subject of ‘St Paul's mensu- 
ration,” none are worth mentioning except 
(1) that of Bengel, who refers it to ‘the ful- 
ness of God;” (2) that of Dean Alford and 
Dr Barry, who suggest that, if anything is to 
be supplied, it should be ‘* of the mystery.” 

19. And to know the love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge] One of St Paul's para- 
doxes. Cf. x Tim. v. 6, “She is dead while 
she liveth.” ‘These paradoxes are not, even 
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20 Now unto him that is able 
to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we ask or think, accord- 
ing to the power that worketh in 
us, 

21 Unto him de glory in the 
church by Christ Jesus through- 
out all ages, world without end. 
Amen. 


EPHESIANS. III. IV. 


[v. 20o—1. 


CHAPTER IV. 

1 He exhorteth to unity, 7 and declareth that 
God therefore giveth divers 11 gifts unto men, 
that his church might be 13 edified, and 16 
grown up in Christ. 18 He calleth them 
Jrom the impurity of the Gentiles, 24 to put 
on the new man, 25 to cast off lying, and 29 
corrupt communication. 


THEREFORE, the prisoner !of ¥0r, 


the Lord, beseech you that ye 


literally taken, untrue. All the love of Christ 
—what He did for love’s sake and why He 
did it—passes human understanding, but we 
may know something of it, and shall know 
more and more according as we are more 
strengthened by His Spirit, and enlightened by 
faith, rooted and grounded in love. 
that ye might be filled with all the fulness of 
God] unto all the fulness of God. This 
is the climax of the prayer, as it might be of 
every intercessory prayer, that they might be 
filled with grace so as to approach more and 
more towards (unto) the perfection with 
which God alone is full. Olshausen renders, 
‘‘that ye may be filled with all Christian gifts 
_and virtues unto the complete fulness of God, 
s.e. that ye may be so filled as God is filled.” 
With these words St Paul ends his prayer, 
which is followed by a doxology. 


20. according to the power that worketh in 
us| We know something of the power of 
God which works within us, and arguing from 
what we do know to that which we do not 
know, we gather some idea of His Omnipo- 
tence, which is able to do for man more than 
man is able to ask or to imagine. 


21. be glory in the church by Christ Jesus] 
in the Church and in Christ Jesus. 
In that Church whose splendours have been 
now first brought to light by the admission of 
Gentiles within its bounds. He adds, ‘and 
in Christ Jesus,” for no glory can be derived 
to God from the Church, except it be a glory 
coming immediately from Christ the Head, 
or mediately from Him through His mem- 
bers, in so far as they are in Him. (The con- 
junction ‘‘and” is found in all the oldest 
MSS.) 

throughout all ages, world without end) 
Lit. ‘‘unto all the generations of the age of 
the ages.” This expression does not denote 
eternity in the philosophic sense of an ever= 
abiding now, but it does denote what to us is 
the same thing, everlasting duration. ‘‘ The 
ages” are the various periods, which com- 
mencing when time commenced, have run 
their course and been succeeded, and will be 
succeeded, by other periods as long as human 
consciousness (of which time is a condition) 
shall exist in its present estate. The period 
comprising all these periods is ‘‘ the age of the 


ages.” ‘The expression is borrowed from the 
LX X. version of Dan. vii. 18. Slightly altered 
in form it occurs in Gal. i. 5; 1 Pet. i. 23; 
Heb. vi. 20. A “generation,” also a LX X. 
phrase, signifies a division of time equal in 
length to the duration of the life of man. 
Glory is to go up to God in the Church 
through all subdivisions of that age which 
is the sum of all the ages. The formula 
‘‘world without end” has grown so familiar 
to us that it seems hopeless to change it, but 
it is inexact and very misleading (as will 
be seen by an attempt to translate it into 
a foreign language). If it were possible, it 
would be better to substitute for the words in 
the text, through the duration of all 
time. 


Cuap. IV. 3r—rx6. EXHORTATION TO 
UNITY IN THAT CHURCH IN WHICH 
GENTILE AND JEW ARE EQUALLY 
CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS, WITH THE 
SAME DOCTRINES, THE SAME RITES, 
AND THE SAME MINISTRY. Cf. Col. 
i. Yo, li. 1g, ill, 12, 14. 


1. therefore] St Paul has expounded the 
mystery of the Gentile adoption in Chnist 
(i., 1i.), which had been revealed to him and 
which he had made known to the Ephesians 
(ili, 1—13). He has followed up his ex- 
position with a prayer that they may realtze 
the love of Christ which had wrought so great 
things for them (iii. 14—21); and in close 
connexion with what has preceded he now 
adds an exhortation to mutual forbearance 
and love among those who have been made 
equal members of the one body of Christ. 
He is pursuing the same theme which has 
occupied him throughout the Epistle, not 
taking up a new question after finishing his 
main subject, nor, on the other hand, begin- 
ning now his main subjett, to which the pre- 
vious chapters have been subsidiary. 

the prisoner of the Lord| in the Lord. 
A form of expression essentially the same as 
that employed in iii. 1 is used in order to 
mark that the exhortation of iv. is a con- 
sequence on the dogmatic teaching of 1, 
ii, as much as the prayer of iii. The idea 
that St Paul uses the term ‘*prisoner” as 
triumphing in his chains (Meyer) is foreign to 


v. 2—6.] 


walk worthy of the vocation where- 
with ye are called, | 

2 With all lowliness and meekness, 
with longsuffering, forbearing one an- 
other in ie ; 

3 Endeavouring to keep the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 


the occasion. It means rather ‘‘the prisoner 
—and a prisoner because I am a Christian.” 

the vocation wherewith ye are called 
wherewith ye were called. God ha 
predestined the adoption of the Gentile na- 
tions in Christ before the foundation of the 
world (i. 4); He had called them by the in- 
strumentality of St Paul's preaching (i. 13— 
li, 8) when the time came at which it was 
His will that they should be invited within the 
precincts of the Church. 


2. forbearing one another] The jealousy 
between Jewish and Gentile converts to 
Christianity was the greatest cause of strife 
and heartburning in the early Church. The 
Apostle addresses both. If it were the Gen- 
tiles, who for the first time had been called 
into the kingdom of God, it was the first time 
too that the Jews had been called into the 
kingdom of Christ. Both had received a 
common blessing, and each was bound to be 
forbearing towards the other. The Jew must 
not look down upon the Gentile who had so 
long been an alien, the Gentile must not retort 
upon the Jew who had slain the Lord of 
glory; and to prevent this party-bickering 
and quarrelling, they must th alike be 
‘*lowly,” that is, holding a humble estimate 
of themselves as sinful men; ‘*meek,” that is, 
giving no offence to others and unresentful on 
provocation; ‘‘long-suffering,” that is, patient 
and self- under injustice. 

tz love] Christian forbearance is not to 
have for its motive the moral superiority felt 
by the man who does not yield to the tempta- 
tion of a sharp or angry retort, but kindly 
feeling and regard for the other person, on 
account of his being a member of the same 
body, and that body, Christ's. (Lachmann is 
wrong in uniting the words with the clause 
following.) 


3. to keep the unity of the Spirit] The 
Spirit dwelling within the Church (ii. 22) 
creates a oneness of feeling among all true 
members of the Church, because He animates 
each and all of them and is Himself one. St 


Paul desires them earnestly to endeavour not. 


to mar this unity by internal strife, its bond 
of preservation being ‘‘peace.” ‘The peace 
here spoken of differs not much from the virtue 
of meekness: only it adds, above meekness to- 
wards others, quietness with them” (Laud, 
‘Sermon’ vi., preached on this text before 


New Test.—Vot. III. 
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4. There is one body, and one Spi- 
rit, even as ye are called in one hope 
of your calling ; 
5 One Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
6 One God and Father of all, who 
is above all, and through all, and in 
you all. 


Parliament, 1628). The three following verses 
contain reasons why they should be at one 
together, sharing as they did in one body and 
one Spirit, and having one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one God. 


4. There is} No verb is expressed in the 
original, This is not unusual when the saying 
is a sort of watchword, Cf. 1 Tim. ii. 5; 
2 Tim. ii. 11; Heb. xiii. 4. 

one body| The mystical body of Christ, the 
Christian Church; but one, though consisting 
of such diverse elements. There is a reference 
to ii. 16 ‘‘that he might reconcile both unto 
God in one body.” 

one Spirit] The indwelling Spirit (see Laud, 
as above) animating the whole body and each 
member of it without respect of persons. There 
1s a reference to ii. 18, 22. Cf. x Cor. xii, 13, 
‘for by one Spirit are we all baptized into 
one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles.” 

as ye are called in one + of your calling 
as ye were called. When they receiv 
their calling, they all alike, whatever was their 
nationality, were called unto one and the same 
hope of Eternal life. The preposition ‘in” 
is Joined with ‘* called” in three other passages 
in St Paul’s Epistles, where it is translated in 
the A.V. by “unto” or ‘‘into.” 1 Cor. vii. 15; 
Gal. 1.6; 1 Thess. iv. 7. 

5. One Lord) The Lord and Head of the 


Church, in whom all things are gathered to- 


gether in one (i. ae 
one faith} The faith that realized the adop- 


.tion in Christ, which was the same in Jew 


and Gentile. 

one baptism| ‘The same rite with the same 
formula admitted each and all into the Church, 
being the seal of the faith possessed in com- 
mon by all. 


6. One | Not Jehovah for the Jews, 
and other gods for the various Gentile nations, 
but one God for all, who is “ Father of all,” 
whatever their race or ancestry. He had been 
the Father even when men were alienated from 
Him; much more now that they are reconciled 
and brought into His house. 

avho is above all] The supreme King of 
one section as much as of the other. 

and through all, and in you all] The “you” 
must be omitted, not being found in the old 
MSS. St Paul having spoken of God as 
“above” them all, adds the two further prepo- 
sitions ‘‘through” and “in” lest he should 
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7 But unto every one of us is 8 Wherefore he saith, «When he ‘Ps! @ 
given grace according to the measure ascended up on high, he led !capti-'0.,« 
of the gift of Christ. vity captive, and gave gifts unto men. 7ycap 


tives, 


562 


seem to be depicting some far-off Epicurean 
God. He is ‘‘ above,” but He is ‘ through” 
and ‘“‘in” also. He is their heavenly King, 
but He is also close to them, pervading them 
all alike, dwelling in them all alike. 

It is clear that it is no mystical Church of 
which St Paul is here detailing the salient 
points of unity, but the Church made up of 
all the Jewish residents and native Ephesians 
who had been converted to Christianity ; and 
accordingly it is from this passage that theo- 
logians have for the most gathered the 
Notes of Unity of the Visible Church. Bishop 
Pearson enumerates: (1) the unity of the 
Head; (2) of the Spirit; (3) of origin; (4) of 
faith ; (5) of sacraments; (6) of hope; ‘4 of 
charity; (8) of discipline (‘ Expos. of the 
Creed,’ Art. 1x.). Cf. Hooker 1. 13 v. 68; 
and Laud’s ‘Sermon’ above referred to. 


7. But unto every one of us} But unto 
each of us. St Paul has not yet finished 
enumerating the common possessions of those 
who once had been at enmity, but now 
form the united body of Christians. They 
have one and the same body, one and the 
same Spirit, one and the same hope, one 
and the same Lord, one and the same faith, 
one and the same baptism, one and the same 
God; but this is not all; they have one 
and the same administration of the Spirit, 
but this is a possession which differs in 
character from the rest. All belong to the 
body, all have their share of the Spirit, all 
have the hope of eternal life, all are members 
of Christ, all are believers, all are baptized, 
all are God's children, but all have not the 
function of administering the Spirit. This 
was given to individual recipients according as 
Christ chose to bestow it, so that some had 
that special part of it which belonged to 
apostles, some that which belonged to pro- 
phets, some that which belonged to evangelists, 
some that which belonged to pastors and 
teachers, some had no part in it at all, though 
it was for the benefit of all. The transla- 
tion ‘every one” obscures the connexion of 
thought; ‘‘each” is used in contrast with 
‘call,’ not as synonymous with it. This 
grace was bestowed not on ‘‘all” Christians, 
as such, but on one and another individual 
according as ‘each ” was called to this or that 
office in the ministry. 

is given grace} was given grace. The 
grace given is particularized in its several 
parts inv. 11; it was the grace that was ad- 
ministered by apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
pastors and teachers in their several functions. 

according to the measure of the gift of Christ] 
Christ dispenses this manifold and multiform 


grace to individuals according as, and in what 
measure, He pleases. See 1 Cor. xii. 4—11. 


8—r1o (parenthetical). APPLICATION OF 
Ps. LXVIII. 18 TO CHRIST’S GIFT OF 
THE SPIRIT AND JUSTIFICATION OF THE 
APPLICATION. 


8. Wherefore} Christ had indissolubl 
connected the gift of the Holy Ghost wi 
His own Ascension to the Father in heaven. 
‘If I go not away, the Comforter will not 
come unto you; but if I depart, I will send 
Him unto you” (John xvi. 7, 16); and whereas 
Ps. Ixviii. 18 speaks of an Ascension and of 
gifts in connexion with it, St Paul quotes the 
passage and applies it to Christ, justifying his 
citation in the two following verses. The 
course of thought and argument proceeds 
immediately from v. 7 to v. rz. 

be saith} Or ‘‘it saith,” viz. the Scripture. 
Cf. Rom. x. 113 Gal. iv. 30. 

When be ascended, &c.) The Psalm de- 
scribes a triumphant procession of God after 
He has won a victory for His people. He is 
described as leading captive His prisoners, and 
receiving gifts betokening submission from the 
vanquished for the good of all mankind, and 
so returning in glory to heaven. St Paul 
reveals the spiritual ing of the passage. 
Now it means that the Messiah, after having 
won His victory and taken captive His ene- 
mies, returned to heaven and there received 
gifts, not from the subjected nations but from 
His Father, which He then gave to men for 
their spiritual good and edification. So St Peter 
says (Acts il. 33), ‘‘ Being by the right hand 
of God exalted, and having received of the 
Father the promise of the Holy Ghost, He 
hath shed forth this (the Pentecostal gift) 
which ye now see and hear.” In St Peter's 
address, as here, the gifts ‘received from the 
Father” by the Son, and “given unto men” 
by Him, are those of the Holy Spirit, dis- 
pensed to the Church by those on whom the 
Spiritual gifts and ministerial offices were be- 
stowed. 

When he ascended up on bigh| Paraphrased 
from ‘Thou hast ascended up on high,” Ps. 
Ixvili. 18. 

be led captivity captive] ‘Thou hast Ied 
captivity (that is, captives) captive” (i4.). See 
Judges v.12. The captives that Christ made 
were ‘‘the devil, and death, and the curse, 
and sin” (Chrys.); ‘‘sin, death and Satan” 

Calvin); ‘‘Satan and all Adam's progeny” 
Be. Andrewes). ‘For all the world as when 
an English ship takes a Turkish galley, wherein 
are held many Christian captives at the oars. 
Both are taken, Turks and Christians, both 
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also that ascended up far above 
all heavens, that he might 'fill all "Or, /u- 
fil 
things.) 
11 °And he gave some, apostles; 


Vv. g—11.] 563 
g (Now that he ascended, what is 

it but that he also descended first 

into the lower parts of the earth? 


10 He that descended is the same ®: Cor 


12, 28. 


become captive to the English ship. The poor 
souls in the galley when they see the English 
hath the upper hand, are glad, I dare say, so 
to be taken: they know it will turn to their 
letting go. So was it with us: they to whom 
we were captive were taken captives them- 
selves, and we with them. So both came into 
Christ’s hands; they and we his prisoners 
both” (Id. ‘Serm. vi. on the sending of the 
Holy Ghost’). 

and gave gifts unto men) In Ps. Ixviii. 
‘Thou hast received gifts for man or in man 
(or for men or among men).” The Hebrew 
word translated ‘‘ received” in the Psalm and 
‘¢pave” by St Paul is frequently used in the 
sense of ‘‘to take for the purpose of giving to 
another.” It is thus used in Gen. xviii. 5, 
XXVil. 13, xlil. 16 (where it is translated in 
the A.V. by “fetch,” e.g. ‘‘ Fetch me a little 
water that I may drink”), and in Ex. xxvii. 
20; Lev. xxiv. 2; 2 K, ii. 20 (where it is trans- 
lated by ‘‘ bring.” ¢. zg. “‘ Bring me a new cruse 
...and they brought it to him.” The context 
indicates that it is so used in Ps. Ixviii. 18, the 
acceptance of the gifts being for the benefit of 
men. See note ad /oc. 


9. Now that he ascended] In this and the 
following verse St Paul justifies his citation 
from the Psalm on the ground that it refers 
to Christ, for, he argues, a divine Ascension 
to heaven must be made by one who is below; 
Christ was below, for He had descended from 
heaven to earth; therefore it is Christ that is 
meant in the Psalm by the one who ascended 
up on high—not the Father who is ever every- 
where. Cf. John iii. 13, ‘*No man hath as- 
cended into heaven, but he that came down 
from heaven.” 

descended first into the lower parts of the 
earth?| The word “first” is of doubtful au- 
thority and places should be substituted in 
italics for ‘‘parts.” ‘*The lower places of the 
earth”? means simply (as in Isai, xliv. 23) 
‘the lower earth,” so called in contrast with 
the heaven above (lit. ‘the places lower than 
heaven, which places are of, i.e. constituted 
by, the earth”). A not inconsiderable array 
of commentators suppose that the Descent 
into Hades is referred to in the words. 


10. He that descended is the same also that 
ascended] He that descended, he it is 
also that ascended 

above all heavens} above all the hea- 
vens, tothe right hand of God. Cf. Heb. iv. 14, 
‘ta great High Priest that is passed through the 
heavens.” The third heaven is spoken of in 
a Cor. xii. 2, and the heaven of heavens in 


Deut, x. 14; 1 K. viii. 27; Ps. Ixviii. 33, 
cxlviil. 4. ‘* Whatsoever heaven is higher than 
all the rest which is called heavens, whatsoever 
place is of greatest dignity in all those courts 
above, into that place did. He ascend, where 
He was before He took upon Him our hu- 
manity.” Pearson, ‘Expos. of the Creed,’ 
Art. vI. 

that be might fill all things} ‘‘Do not I 
fill heaven and earth? saith the Lord” (Jer. 
Xxill, 24). Christ’s ascension to the highest 
heaven shews that He has this divine preroga- 
tive. He fills the whole universe by His 
presence, mightiness and glory, and in an 
especial manner He, the fulness of perfection 
¢ 23), filled the Church with the gifts of the 

pirit which on His ascension He received 
from His Father and gave to men. 


11. And be gave] Resumed from wv. 7. 
The pronoun is emphatic, ‘And it was He 
that gave.” What He gave was that grace 
of the Holy Spirit which was administered, 
when given, by apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
pastors and teachers. All of these ‘ minis- 
tered the Spirit’ (Gal. iii. 5), each in his own 
way and degree, according to his function 
(1 Cor. xii. 29). 

apostles| ‘The grace ministered by Apostles, 
as such, was that of Government. They were 
sent forth by the Holy Ghost as the ambassa- 
dors of God, first to found Churches (ii. 20), 
and next to govern them. Others might con- 
vert, feed, and teach; Apostles organised and 
governed. To qualify them for this task, 
they received a direct commission from Christ 
(John xx. 21; Gal. i. 1), whose witnesses 
they were (Acts i. 22), and a special inspi- 
ration by the Holy Ghost (1 Cor. ii. 10; 
Eph. iii. 4, 5), as had been promised them 
(John xvi. 13): they were endowed with a 
supreme authority which none might gainsay 
(1 Cor. xiv. 37; 2 Cor. x. 8), and a power 
of working miracles to prove their claims 
(2 Cor. xii. 12). Thus qualified, there was 
laid upon them ‘the care of all the Churches” 
(2 Cor. xi. 28). In the exercise of this care, 
they had to organize Churches by the appoint- 
ment of proper officers, as deacons (Acts vi.2— 
7), presbyters (Acts xiv. 23), and Apostolic 
Delegates, afterwards called Bishops (Tit. i. 5); 
to maintain the true doctrine (Gal. i. 9); to 
enforce discipline in respect to morals (1 Cor. 
v. 3), ceremonies (1 Cor. xi. 2), religious 
practices (1 Cor. xvi. 1), and general conduct 
(2 Cor. xii. 10); and to set forward love 
(1 John ti. 10; 2 John 5). As the Apostolic 
band died out, the gift of Government was 
continued to their delegates and successors 
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and some, prophets ; and some, evan- 13 Till we all come 'in the unity 50" 


the unity. 


gelists; and some, pastors and 
teachers ; 
12 For the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the 
edifying of the body of Christ : 


(1 Tim. i. 18, iv. 6, 11, 14; 2 Tim. tt. 23 
Tit. i. 5, it. 15; Rev. ii. r, 2), while the ex- 
traordinary qualifications with which they were 
endowed died out with themselves. 

prophets | The grace ministered by prophets, 
as such, was that of Exposition. They shared 
with Apostles the revelation of mysteries made 
by the Holy Ghost (iii. 5), and it was their 
special task to expound those mysteries to 
such as had been wholly or partially converted 
by Apostolic preaching, the result being that 
they ‘‘edified, exhorted and comforted” be- 
lievers (1 Cor. xiv. 3) and convinced unbe- 
lievers of the truth of Christianity by impas- 
sioned appeals to their consciences (ib. 25). 
Their utterances were ordinarily argumentative 
and oratorical, not exstatic (#4. 33). Their 
grace was generally exercised at the public 
meetings of the brethren. Like the Old Tes- 
tament Prophets, they may have made use of 
the instrumentality of sacred song (1 S. x. 5), 
and occasionally, like them, they had the gift 
of prediction (Acts xi. 28). See Art. ‘‘ Pro- 
phet ” in Smith's ‘ Dictionary of the Bible.’ 

evangelists} The grace ministered by evan- 
gelists, as such, was that of Conversion. They 
were what modern missionaries are, except that 
their work was only to preach. They left the 
organization of congregations to the Apostles, 
whose function it was to govern. They 
had simply to tell the good news—to preach 
Christ crucified and to carry from city to 
city the good tidings of salvation. One part 
of Timothy’s functions was to be an evan- 
gelist (2 Tim. iv. 5), and we read of Philip 
the evangelist (Acts xxi, 8). Otherwise the 
title of evangelist is not found in the New 
Testament. Evangelists are not mentioned 
among Church officers in the parallel passage 
of x Cor. xii. 28, probably because they are not 
there distinguished from pastors and teachers, 
but regarded as one division of the latter. 

pastors and teachers | The grace ministered 
by pastors and teachers was that of Spiritual 
Edification. ‘The same class of persons is de- 
signated by the two titles, and by it is meant 
the clergy inferior in rank to the Apostles, 
whose double office it was ‘‘ to feed the church 
of God” (Acts xx. 28) and *‘to teach ” (x Tim. 
iii. 2), ‘‘to exhort and convince” (Tit. 1. 9), 
at once pastors and teachers. This ministry, 
unlike that of the prophets, was to be per- 
petually exercised in the Church. The grace 
of Government is continued to bishops, that 
of Edification to presbyters. No mention 
of the Diaconate is made here, probably on 


of the faith, and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 


unto the measure of the 'stature of! Or, age. 


the fulness of Christ : 
14 That we henceforth be no more 


account of its inferior character, or possibly 
because the two gifts which qualified for the 
diaconate and for evangelism were always be- 
stowed together, as they undoubtedly were in 
the case of Stephen and Philip (see Introduc- 
tion and Notes to the Acts). 

The fourfold grace of the Holy Ghost, given 
to men by Christ, and ministered by apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, pastors and_ teachers, 
though bestowed, not on all Christians, but 
on those only on whom God willed to bestow 
it, may yet be regarded as a single trea- 
sure, held in common /for, 1f not dy all alike, 
no less than the body, the Spirit, the hope, 
the Lord, the faith, the baptism, the Father 
already enumerated. 


12. For the perfecting of the saints| With 
a view to the perfecting of the saints. 
This is the final object of the ministry of the 
Spirit, introduced in the original by a different 
preposition from that which begins the next 
two clauses, The three clauses are not co- 
ordinate, as they appear to be in the A.V. 
The grace is given for the work of the mi- 
nistry and for the edification of the body of 
Christ, in order that the saints may be per- 
fected. 


13. Till we all come) By ‘‘we all” is 
meant the collective body of believers. The 
Spirit's grace is ministered in order that the 
Church may come, and it will be mimstered 
until the Church comes, to the state of perfect 
maturity described in the following words, but 
the individual members of the body may any 
of them stumble and fall: Apostles did not 
count themselves to have attained (Phil. ili. 
12). 

. the unity] unto the unity. There 
are three things to which the grace ministered 
in the Church is to lead it: 1. ‘* Unity of the 
faith and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God,” that is, one and the same belief and 
confession of his Divine nature; 2. ‘‘A per- 
fect man,” that is, full manhood, characterized 
by the steadfastness and firmness of one who 
has ceased to be a child and has reached mid- 
age;”’ 3. ‘*The measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ,” that is, the matured growth 
of full development, which is completely pos- 
sessed by Christ, who is the fulness cf all divine 
perfection, and to which His disciples may as 
pire and in their degree approach. The expres- 
sion ‘‘measure of the stature” is found in 
Lucian (‘ Imagin.’). 

14. That} In order that. 
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children, tossed to and fro, and car- 


§ Or, deing 


ried about with every wind of doc- 
trine, by the sleight of men, and cun- 
ning craftiness, whereby they lie in 
wait to deceive ; 
15 But 'speaking the truth in love, 
_ may grow up into him in all things, 
which is the head, even Christ : 


no more children] Or, ‘‘infants.” Contrasted 
with the man of mature age of the previous 
verse. The same two words are set in oppo- 
sition to each other in Polyb. ‘ Hist.,’ v. 29. 2. 
Cf. 1 Cor. xiv. 20. 

and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in 
wait to deceive} and by crafty action 
tending to cunningly deceiving error 
(lit. “*to the cunning deceit of error,” i.e. ‘to 
error which cunningly deceives”). St Paul 
refers to the heresiarchs against whom he had 
warned the Ephesians three years ago as ‘‘men 
who should arise out of themselves, speaking 
perverse things, to draw away disciples after 
them” (Acts xx. 30). He warns the Colos- 
sians against the same deceivers in the Epistle 
to the Colossians, and the Ephesians in the 
Epistle to Timothy. 


15. speaking the truth in love] That is, 
‘being truthful and loving.” Manly stead- 
fastness in the truth, and a bold confession of 
It when assailed, are opposed to the childish 
weakness which gives ear to every new thing, 
and allows itself to be beguiled by the specious 
or ingenious arguments of such as have a false 
system to defend. This steadfastness and bold- 
ness in the faith are to be joined with charity ; 
which avoids giving offence by unnecessary 
harshness, and convinces opponents that the 
motives of opposition are not tmpericusness or 
bigotry, but the claims of truth and the love 
of souls. (it has been proposed to join the 
words ‘‘in love” with the verb following by 
Harless, Meyer, Olshausen, Eadie.) 

may grow up into him] unto Him. The 
mystical body is to grow up to the standard 
of the Head, fully developed as that is, so that 
there may be symmetry between the two. 


16. From whom] Grace is ministered to 
the body in order that it may grow up unto the 
Head, but it is only by being attached to the 
Head and dependent upon It, that it can thus 
‘* make increase of itself.” Detached from the 
Head it can make no growth. 

the whole body, &c.| ‘The figure is that of a 
human frame being solidly constructed, in de- 
pendence on its head, of parts well adapted to 
each other, and knit together by the instru- 
mentality of the joints (see Col. ii. 19), each 
limb and part fulfilling its own work properly, 
and the general result being an harmonious and 
proportionate growth of the whole body. 


16 “From whom the whole body Z oe 


fitly joined together and compacted 
by that which ag) joint supplieth, 
according to the effectual working in 
the measure of every part, maketh 
increase of the body unto the edifying 
of itself in love. 

17 This I say therefore, and tes- 


according to the effectual working in the 
measure of every part) That is, “according 
to the effective working of each part in due 
proportion.” 

of the body] The sentence runs “The whole 
body...worketh increase of the body,” that is, 
‘‘of itself.” The noun is repeated in substi- 
tution for the pronoun, because the nominative 
case 1s So far off. 

in love] ‘The physical image its dropped, or 
rather it passes into the thing represented by 
it. Without harmony of its parts, the natural 
body cannot grow to its perfection, nor can the 
spiritual body unless there be love among its 
members. Its organization may be perfect; 
‘every joint” may be there, ‘‘every part” in 
its place; but unless the vital energy descend 
from the Head and the Spirit of love pervade 
the members, there is no spiritual growth or 
edification. 

With this verse ends the specially doctrinal por- 
tion of the Epistle. The subject of it has been 
one throughout, whether presented in the form 
of thanksgiving (i. 316), or prayers (i. 17 
—li. Io, iil, 14—21), Or warning (ii. r1—22), 
or protestation (iil. r—13), or exhortation 
(iv. 1—16); and that subject has been the 
Adoption in Christ and the consequences flow- 
ing from it, ending, as the last word, in the 
growth and edification of the Church in love. 
Nor is the pervading thought of the Adoption 
lost sight of in the hortative section which 
now follows, for the ground on which the 
Ephesians are bidden to lead religious lives is 
that they have already put off the old man and 
put on: the new man (see note on iv. 22, 34), 
and have been already sealed by the Holy 
Spirit as God's children in Christ (v. 30). 


17 — 32, V. r1—21. EXHORTATION TO 
MORAL LIFE AND PIETY ON THE GROUND 
OF HAVING BEEN ADOPTED IN CHRIST 
AND REGENERATED. Cf, Col. iii. 5—16, 
Iv. 5, 6. 


17. ‘This I say therefore] St Paul glances 
back to iv. x and resumes the exhortation 
there begun, that they should walk worthy of 
their Christian vocation. How were they to 
do this? First by love and unity among 
themselves (iv. 2—16), next by holiness (iv. 
17—24) and general moral and religious 
haviour (iv. 25—32, V. I—21). 

and testify in the Lord] That is, ‘and 
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tify in the Lord, that ye henceforth 
walk not as other Gentiles walk, in 
the vanity of their mind, 

18 Having the understanding dark- 
ened, being alienated from the life of 
God through the ignorance that is in 


exons them, because of the ?'blindness of 
' Or,sara- their heart : 


NETS. 


19 Who being past feeling have 
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[v. 18—22. 


given themselves over unto lascivi- 
ousness, to work all uncleanness with 
greediness. 

20 But ye have not so learned 
Christ ; 

21 If so be that ye have heard 
him, and have been taught by him, 
as the truth is in Jesus; 

22 That ye put off concerning the 


charge you as a Christian addressing Chris- 
tians.” 

other Gentiles] the Gentiles. St Paul 
is addressing, among others, the Gentile mem- 
bers of the Church in Asia, but they had 
ceased to be Gentiles in the sense of aliens, 
since the blessing of adoption in Christ had 
been vouchsafed to them, and they had been 
brought into the house of God. The word 
‘‘other ” is omitted in all the MSS. of highest 
authority. 

in the vanity of their mind| ‘The vanity 
spoken of does not mean here or elsewhere 
in the A. V. self-conceit, but the ‘ vanity ” of 
which the Preacher and the Psalmist speak 
(Eccl. i. 2; Ps. xxxix. 5, cxliv. 4), to which 
all were given up who had not the reality of a 
Revelation from God to rest on. The quick- 
witted Greeks of Asia speculated upon the 
Good, the True, the Beautiful, the First 
Cause, and such topics; but what they arrived 
at was no more than a vain Atheism, or an 
equally vain Pantheism, or a vainer Super- 
stition, leading them, in despair and apathy, to 
throw themselves back upon the life according 
to the passions which at least seemed real. 
Cf. Rom, 1. 21. 


18. alienated from the life of God] That 
is, from the life as it was when imparted to 
unfallen man by God, its author, which con- 
tinues to animate man as long as he is in 
communion with God. Cf. Ps. xxxvi. 9, 
‘+ For with thee is the well of life.” 

because of the blindness of their heart] bde- 
cause of thecallousness of their heart. 
Two reasons are given for the alienation of 
the heathen from God: 1. ignorance, that is, 
inability to apprehend God's nature and deal- 
ings; 2. callousness, which did not try to 
please Him. See notes on Rom. i. 21—28. 


19. being past feeling have given themselves 
over unto lusciviousness| A description of 
those who have had high and warm feelings 
of piety, and, as they say of themselves, have 
gone through them, and have become apa- 
thetic. The natural result of this sceptical 
apathy is that men abandon themselves, after 
a pause, to wantonness, or if they do not 
themselves sink so far, their disciples do; and 
thus it is that an age of scepticism is usually 
followed by an age of licence. 


with greediness] in greediness. The 
word here happily rendered by * greedi- 
ness,” and generally translated ‘*‘ covetous- 
ness,” is very frequently associated with 
words bearing the meaning of uncleanness 
(1 Cor. vi. 19; Eph, v. 3; Col. ii. 5; 
1 Thess. iv. 6). Etymologically it signifies 
‘‘ getting more than a due share,” and it was 
originally applied to those who sought to 
satisfy their avaricious desires, but soon it 
came to be applied also to those who sought 
to satisfy their fleshly desires. The word con- 
cupiscence has had a somewhat similar history. 
‘* Greediness”” is the best rendering, as that 
word is applicable to excessive indulgence 
both of appetite and of the love of money. 


20. learned Christ) That is, ‘* become 
Christ’s disciples.” he word translated 
‘learned ” is the verb from which is derived 
the substantive ‘ disciple.” 


21. If so be] This formula does not 
express a doubt of its being so. See note on 
lili, 2. Translate ‘If ye heard Him, as I know 
ye did.” 

ye have heard bim, and have been taught dy 
him) ye heard Him and were taught in 
Him. The disciple is ‘‘a hearer” and the 
Master is ‘the teacher,” though fhey have 
not seen each other in the flesh (cf. John x. 27). 

as the truth is in Jesus: That ye put off, &c.] 
The best way of constructing and understand- 
ing this difficult clause is to join the words 
‘‘in Jesus” with the following verb. The 
sentence will then run,’ “If so be that ye 
heard Him and were taught in Him, as 
truth is, namely, that in Jesus ye did 
put off the old man..., and are being 
renewed by the Spirit.” Verses 22—24 
do not contain an exhortation to put off 
the old man, but a repetition and reminder 
of the teaching that they had received, the 
subject of that teaching having been that on 
the occasion of their conversion. when they 
were adopted in Christ and so first came to 
be ‘‘in Jesus,” they had put off the old man 
and put on the new man; the conclusion to 
be drawn from such teaching being that ‘‘ they 
should walk in newness of Ife” (Rom. vi. 4), 
and not ‘‘as the Gentiles walked” (iv. 17). 


22. concerning the former conversation] 
That is, in regard to your conduct and habits 


Vv. 23—27.] 


former conversation the old man, 
which is corrupt according to the 
deceitful lusts ; 

23 And be renewed in the spirit 
of your mind ; 

24 And that ye put on the new 


3 Or, man, which after God is created in 
pir Sad % righteousnesss and ! true holiness. 
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25 Wherefore putting away lying, 
speak every man truth with his neigh- 
bour : for we are members one of an- 
other. 

26 Be ye angry, and sin not: 
let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath : 

27 Neither give place to the devil. 


up to the present time. ‘The same word is 
used in Gal. i. 135 1 Tim. iv. 12. 

the old man] the old self which belonged to 
them in their heathen days, and which they 
put off once for all when admitted into cove- 
nant with God and sealed with the Spirit. 
In the parallel passage of the Epistle to the 
Colossians (iii. 10) the putting off the old 
man and putting on the new man are, as here, 
represented as things past, and the renewing 
as a thing still going on. The time when the 
putting off and on took place is indicated in 
Col. ii, rr and in Rom. vi. 4, and plainly 
stated in Gal. itt. 27 to be that of their bap- 
tism. 

qwhich is corrupt according to the deceitful 
lusts] which proceeds from worse to 
worse in accordance with the strong 
desires which lead itastray. This pre- 
sently-progressive state of corruption finds its 
issue in absolute destruction and ruin. Cf. 
Gal. vi. 8. 


23. <And be renewed] And are being 
(day by day) renewed ‘This, he reminds 
them, is what they had been taught. 

in the spirit of your mind] Probably “by 
the Spirit who dwells within you.” But it 
may signify the human soul, in which case it 
would indicate that the Divine renewing 
affects, not the constituent elements of the 
mind, but its spirit or ruling principle, which 
directs its impulses in one way or another. 
‘‘The spirit is the inmost part of the mind” 
(Bengel). 

24. <And that ye put on the new man] 
And that ye did put on the new man, 
He is still recounting what they had been 
taught. 

avhich after God is created) which after 
God was created. The new creation after 
the image of God takes place but once (though 
that image may be often renewed, Col. iii. 
10); it had taken place on the occasion of 
the conversion of the Ephesians and their ad- 
mission to the Church. We learn from this 
passage that the image of God, after which 
the regenerate man is re-created, consists of 
righteousness and true holiness (lit. holiness of 
truth). 


25. Wherefore} From the fundamental 
truths of this regeneration and daily renewal, 
in which they had been all along instructed, 


St Paul proceeds to draw practical con- 
clusions. 

putting away lying, speak every man truth 
with bis neighbour} having put away 
lying, i.e. since you put away lying. The 


-Same precept is given in the same appa- 


rently arbitrary connexion in Col. iii. 9, ro 
(a coincidence which Paley has not failed 
to note and argue from with ingenuity and 
effect in his ‘Hore Pauline’). Truth- 
telling is an essential and fundamental quality 
of Christian morality, and one cause of the 
binding nature of the duty is given in the next 
few words: ‘* We are members one of 
another,” as belonging to the family of man, 
and forming the Christian household, and as 
such, we have a right to truth, not only to 
words true in the speaker’s acceptance of 
them while they mislead the hearer, but to 
truth, from our neighbour, and our neighbour 
from us. On this axiom rests all social trust, 
and therefore society. Without it there can 
be no true union civil or ecclesiastical. The 
words in the text are quoted from Zech. 
Vill. 16. 

26. Be ye angry, and sin not} This'isa 
quotation from the LXX. version of Ps. 
lv. 4, where the A.V. has ‘‘Stand in awe, 
and sin not.” See note ad /oc. That there 
is an indignation which is righteous is the 
teaching of all systems of sound morality. 
The conditions under which this righteous 
anger becomes sinful are laid down in Bishop 
Butler's ‘Sermon on Resentment.’ They are 
(1) ‘‘when from partiality to ourselves we 
imagine an injury done us, when there is 
none ;” (2) ‘when this partiality represents 
it to us greater than it really is;” (3) ‘‘ when 
we feel resentment on account of pain or in- 
convenience without injury;" (4) ‘‘ when 
indignation rises too high ;” (5) ‘‘ when pain 
or harm is inflicted to gratify that resentment 
though naturally raised * (‘ Sermon’ viit.). 

qwrath} ‘This word is used here to desig- 
nate anger run into excess, 


27. Neither give place to the devil} That 
is, ‘‘And do not, thus or otherwise, give 
room to the devil and his working.” Anger, 
fostered and nursed, opens an inlet into the 
heart for the evil spirit, whose working there 
changes what was at first innocent into the 
malice which is the characteristic of himself 
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28 Let him that stole steal no 
more: but rather let him labour, 
working with fis hands the thing 


10r, te which is good, that he may have !to 
distnivés. sive to him that needeth. 

29 Let no corrupt communication 

proceed out of your mouth, but that 

1 pr which is good ‘to the use of edifying, 

fiat. that it may minister grace unto the 


z 


o 


hearers. 


On the expression “‘ give place" see Wetstein 
on Rom. xi. 19. 


28. Let him that stole] Let the pilferer. 
This is a warning against the pilfering usual 
among slaves. Converts from this class might 
not yet have unlearned all their old habits in 
deference to their new principles 

that be may have to give to him that needeth] 
so as to ‘deliver others from the temptation 
which he has found too strong in his own 
case. The hope of saving others is to some 
minds a stronger motive than the mere duty 
of restitution or of self-maintenance. 


29. to the use of edifying] for building 
up as may be needed. ‘To edify the 
hearers according as place, time, and person 
require” (Jerome). On the effect of words, 
for good and evil, see Four Sermons by Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor (xxii...xxvi), and Bishop But- 
ler’s Sermon ‘ On the government of thetongue.’ 

minister grace} confer a blessing upon. 


30. grieve not the boly Spirit | god The 
juxtaposition shews that it will be by lying, 
wrath, dishonesty, and corrupt conversation 
that He will be grieved, and these are the vices 
which have a tendency to dissolve the spiritual 
society, the Church, within which He dwells. 
There is no more difficulty in conceiving the 
thought of the indwelling Spirit being grieved 
by such sins on the part of the members of 
the body, than of the sins and miseries of men 
raising the feelings of anger and compassion 
in the Father. The Personality of the Holy 
Ghost may be proved from the expression 
in the text (see Pearson, ‘Expos. of the 
Creed,’ Art. ViII.). 

avberchy ye are sealed unto the day of redemp- 
tion] by whom ye were sealed for the 
day of redemption. At the time of their 
adoption they were sealed in the sacrament of 
baptism (see i. 13, 14), and they then received 
the earnest of the Spirit, which it was God’s 

urpose that they should retain and receive 
in ever-increasing abundance up to the day of 
final redemption or deliverance. Yet though 


it be God's purpose that there should be this 


advance in the Christian life from the day of 
baptism to the day of redemption, we are 
warmed that the Spirit, though once given, 
may be resisted (Acts vil. 51), vexed (Isai. 


EPHESIANS. IV. 


[v. 28—32. 


30 And grieve not the holy Spirit 
of God, whereby ye are sealed unto 
the day of redemption. 

31 Let all bitterness, and wrath, and 
anger, and clamour, and evil speaking, 
be put away from you, with all malice: 


32 And ‘be ye kind one to an-¢2Cos 


other, tenderhearted, forgiving one 
another, even as God for Christ’s 
sake hath forgiven you. 


Ixili. 10), grieved (Eph. iv. 30), quenched 
(1 Thess. v. 19), so as to depart from us. 
There is no security of final salvation to any 
individual from his having been adopted in 
Chnist and sealed by the Spirit. ‘* See that 
you break not the seal,” says Theophylact. 


31 Let all bitterness, &c. ‘+ Bitter- 
ness"? is the frame of mind which wilfully 
retains angry feelings (Arist. ‘Eth. Nic.’ 
IV.5). Ephesus, we may note, was the birth- 
place of the poet, Hipponax, called from 
the character of his writings ‘the bitter.” 
‘ Wrath ” is that excitement of feeling which 
often arises from an imagination of an insult 
Offered to us. ‘ Anger”—that is, all that 
anger which is. not righteous (see iv. 26). 
‘*Clamour,” the loud tone and furious re- 
crimination of passionate men and women. 
** Evil-speaking,” the baser result of passion 
which leads men to revile or attack the repu- 
tation of those with whom they are angry. 
‘* Malice,” the bad-heartedness or malignity 
from which all evil-doing proceeds. Some- 
times this word is used in a restricted sense 
(Rom. 1. 29; Col. iii. 8). 


32. And be ye] But become ye, that is, 
in contrast to the vices above-mentioned con- 
tinue to make progress towards the opposite 
graces. They have already been adopted, 
regenerated, sealed ; they have already put off 
the old man and put on the new man, but still 
‘*the lust of the flesh, called in the Greek 
phronema sarkos,,,doth remain, yea in them 
that are regenerated” (Art. Ix.), and is to be 
overcome. 

forgiving one another) lit. * giving freely to 
each other,” whether pardon for wrongs, or 
anything else that it becomes brothers to give 
to brothers. 

even as God for Christ's sake hath forgiven 
you| even as Godin Christ gave freely 
unto you. God's free gift to them had 
been that of adoption, including in_ itself 
forgiveness of sins. He gave it them ‘in 
Christ,” that is, as Christians, and because 
they belonged to Christ’s body (see il. 13). 
‘““Even as” shews that we are to take God's 
dealings with us as a model for our dealing 
with our neighbour. ‘The lesson here incul- 
cated is the same as that in the parable of the 


v. I—5.] 


CHAPTER V. 

2 After general exhortations, to love, 3 to fly 
fornication, 4 and all uncleanness, 7 not to 
converse with the wicked, 15 to walk warily, 
and to be 18 filled with the Spirit, 12 he 

- descendeth to the particular duties, how wives 
ought to obey their husbands, 25 and hus- 
bands ought to love their wives, 32 even as 
Christ doth kis church. 


Be ye therefore followers of God, 
as dear children ; 

2 And walk in love, as Christ also 
hath loved us, and hath given himself 
for us an offering and a sacrifice to 
God for a sweetsmelling savour. 
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3 But fornication, and all unclean- 
ness, or covetousness, let it not be 
once named among you, as becometh 
saints ; 

4 Neither filthiness, nor foolish 
talking, nor jesting, which are not 
convenient: but rather giving of 
thanks. 

5 For this ye know, that no whore- 
monger, nor unclean person, nor 
covetous man, who is an_ idolater, 
hath any inheritance in the kingdom 


of Christ and of God. 


Unmerciful Servant. There the King has 
pity first, and the servant is bound to have 
compassion in imitation of his Master’s mercy, 
not in hope that mercy will in the future be 
extended to him. So now, we are to forgive, 
not because we hope for God’s forgiveness 
hereafter, but because as Christians we have 
been forgiven by Him. (The reading “ you ” is 
right, but ‘‘us” has some MS. authority.) 


CHAP. V. 1. Be ye therefore followers of 
God] Lit. ‘* Become then imitators of God,” 
in respect to freely giving and forgiving, and 
loving one another; and this they are to do 
as they are themselves ‘‘dear or beloved chil- 
dren,” not from the slavish fear of punishment 
if they do not,'or the equally slavish hope of 
earning benefit to themselves if they do, but 
in the spirit of filial love, which copies the be- 
loved father’s acts and principles, and cannot 
but give love for love. 


2. bath loved us, and hath given himself 
jor us} loved us and gave Himself 
for us. 

an offering and a sacri cd The antitype of all 
the sacrificial offerings of the old dispensation ; 
the true sacrifice for sin by which expiation 
was wrought; the foreshadowed burnt-offering, 
whose self-surrender was ‘‘an odour of a 
sweet smell, a sacrifice, acceptable, well-pleas- 
ing to God” (Phil. iv. 18); the effective Peace- 
offering, exhibiting restored communion be- 
tween God and man. The phrase ‘‘a sacrifice 
to God for a sweet-smelling savour” belongs 
to the burnt-offering, the meat-offering and 
the peace-offering. (Lev. i. g, ii. 2, iti. 5.) 
Ignatius adopts the expression, * Epist. ad 
Ephes’ 1. The love of Christ exhibiting 
itself in the sacrifice of Himselt is set before 
Christians as the model and the motive of 
their love to each other. Cf. John xv. 12, 13. 


3. or covetousness| Rather, greediness, 
See note on iv. 19. ‘The use of ** or” instead 
of **and" may be noted, but too much stress 
‘must not be laid upon it, as in the very next 
verse ‘ jesting”’ is in an exactly parallel manner 


coupled to ‘foolish talking” by the disjunc- 
tive conjunction. 


4. Neither filthiness, nor foolish talking, nor 
Jesting| And filthinoss, and foolish talk- 
ing, or Jesting. “ Filthiness” is indecency ; 
“foolish talking,” the coarse talk of fools; 
‘‘ jesting,”’ the more refined half-suggestion of 
vice or profanity in the conversation or writ- 
ing of a witty man of the world. 

but rather giving of thanks] The Greek 
word is rendered by some as ‘‘ agreeableness,” 
in the sense of Shakespeare’s “gracious fool- 
ing,” having in it no coarseness or equivoke 
like the “jesting” just reprobated; but there 
is no sufficient authority for such use of the 
word, nor is such a signification in accord 
ance with the Apostle’s mind. See below, v. 
19, and Phil. iv. 6. 


5. For this ye know | For this ye know 
and understand. 

nor coveteus man, who is an idolater| nor 
greedy man. See note on iv. 19, and cf. 
Col. iii. 5, ‘*covetousness, which is idolatry.” 
As avaricious men make gold their god, so 
there are others whose god is their belly. 
Thus the ‘‘greedy” man is in both senses 
of the word an idolater, whether he indulge 
his miserly or bis fleshly desires. 

hath any inheritance | hath inheritance. 
St Paul has told the Ephesians that they 
‘‘had obtained an inheritance” (i. 11) and 
received its earnest (1. 14), and yet he now 
tells them that they have no inheritance if 
they are guilty of uncleanness or greed, shew- 
ing that ‘after we have received the Holy 
Ghost we may depart from grace given” 
(Art. xvI.), and lose the inheritance which 
was ours. At the time that the A.V. was 
made there was no distinction in the meaning 
of the English words ‘inheritance’ and 
‘* poss: ssion,” as may be seen from Shake- 
speare’s habitual use of the words * inheritance” 
and ‘‘ inherit.” 

in the kingdom of Christ and of God| Tie 
signification of these words is not to be confined 
either to the Church on earth or to the future 
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1 Or, 
unbelief. 


6 Let no man deceive you with 


vain words: for because of these 


things cometh the wrath of God 
upon the children of 'disobedience. 

7 Be not ye therefore partakers 
with them. 

8 For ye were sometimes darkness, 
but now are ye light in the Lord: 
walk as children of light : 

g (For the fruit of the Spirit zs in 
all goodness and righteousness and 
truth ;) 

10 Proving what is acceptable unto 


the Lord. 


kingdom of heaven. In the former of these 
we receive the earnest of our inheritance, given 
to us in baptism but liable to be forfeited; in 
the latter we receive the whole inheritance, 
that inheritance being in fact the full posses- 
sion of the Holy Spirit of God. Each of 
these kingdoms is Christ’s kingdom, as He is 
the Head and King of it, and at the same 
time God's kingdom, as it is He that has 
committed the government of the Church, 
militant and triumphant, to His Son. 


6. Let no man deceive you with vain 
aords| St Paul's words contain a warning 
against the Gnostic justification of vice as an 
indifferent thing, as well as against the foolish 
bravado of the profligate man. 

cometh] in this world (Rom. 1. 27), and 
‘tis coming” in the next world (Rev. xxi. 8). 

children of disobedience} See ii. 2. The 
marginal reading ‘‘ unbelief” is not so good a 
rendering. 


7. Be not ye] Lit. ‘ Become not ye.” If 
they did so, it would be a falling away from 
the state in which they had been placed. 


8. in the Lord] as Christians. Cf. Matt. 
v. 16. 


9. the fruit of the Spirit] the fruit of 
light, according to all the better MSS. The 
reading in the text is probably derived from 
Gal. v. 22. 


10. Proving, &c.| The test of a thing 
being right or wrong is its being acceptable 
or unacceptable to the Lord, and the proof of 
a thing being acceptable to the Lord would 
be the approval given to it by the divinely 
enlightened conscience of the regenerate man. 


11. unfruitful works of darkness] Works 
which -contrast in character with the good, 
righteous and true works which are the works 
of light (v. 9). Cf. Gal. v. rg—22. 

but rather reprove them) but rather 
even reprove them. he manner in 
which St Paul carried out this precept offi- 
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11 And have no fellowship with 
the unfruitful works of darkness, but 
rather reprove them. 

12 For it is a shame even to speak 
of those things which are done of 
them in secret. 

13 But all things that are 're- '0r, d» 
proved are made p anifest by the aaa 
light: for whatsoever doth make ma- 
nifest is light. 

14 Wherefore he saith, * Awake ¢ Issi 
thou that sleepest, and arise from ~ 
the dead, and Christ shall give thee 
light. 


cially may be seen in the case of the inces- 
tuous Corinthian (1 Cor. v. 3; 2 Cor. ii. 7). 
Sharp reproof ends in affectionate forgiveness 
of the penitent. 


12. For it is a shame even to speak of those 
things} And therefore there is the greater 
reason for reproof on the part of those whose 
duty it is to reprove. 


13. But all things that are reproved are 
made manifest by the light: for whatsoever doth 
make manifest is light] But all of them, 
being reproved, are manifested by the 
light; for everything that is mani- 
fested is light. The Apostle has desired 
that the works of darkness be reproved (wv. 11), 
and he adds that reproof will make the true 
character of all of them to be seen, as though 
a flood of light were thrown upon them, it 
being the function of light to cause things on 
which it falls to be clearly discerned, and, St 
Paul adds, to be transformed themselves into 
light. The word ‘‘manifested” must be taken 
passively in both clauses, in the sense of ‘lit 
up. 


14. be saith) Either ‘‘it saith,” in the 
indefinite form in which citations are some- 
times made from a source well known to the 
person addressed, or possibly ‘the Holy 
Spirit saith.” Probably it is a quotation 
from an early Christian hymn (an opinion 
dating as early as the time of Theodoret). 
This Epistle having been written about A.D. 
62, sufficient time had elapsed for some 
“psalm” (1 Cor. xiv. 26) to have become of 
general use. It might have been the morning 
hymn used each day by the Christians in 
Rome when they assembled for prayer at 
St Paul’s lodging, or it might have bea a 
baptismal hymn used liturgically in all the 
churches founded by St Paul. The words 
quoted run as follows: 


"Eyepe 6 xabevdur, 
e ~ - 
Kat avacra éx tev vexpav’ 
> U e 
Kai émipavoe: cos o Xptoros, 


2 Col. 4.5. 


Vv. 15—20.] 


15 °See then that ye walk circum- 
spectly, not as fools, but as wise, 

16 Redeeming the time, because 
the days are evil. 

17 Wherefore be ye not unwise, 
but understanding what the will of 
the Lord is. 

18 And be not drunk with wine, 
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wherein is excess ; but be filled with 
the Spirit ; 

19 alae to yourselves in psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs, singing 
and making melody in your heart to 
the Lord ; 

20 Giving thanks always for all 
things unto God and the Father 


which may be translated : 


Sleeper awake! Rise from the dead! 
And Christ on thee His light shall shed. 


The somewhat unusual form of two of the 
Greek words may perhaps be accounted for 
on rhythmical grounds. The hymn is natu- 
rally founded on Scriptural words and texts, 
as ‘* Arise, shine, for thy light has come and 
the glory of the Lord has risen upon thee” 
Isai. lx. 1); ‘‘ Awake and sing, ye that 
well in dust: for thy dew is as the dew of 
herbs, and the earth shall cast forth her dead ” 
Isai. xxvi. 19); ‘* The people that walked in 
kness have seen a great light; they that 
dwell in the land of the shadow of death upon 
them hath the light shined ” (Isai. ix. 2). But 
none of these passages can be said to be cited 
by St Paul. 


15. then| The reference is specially to 
the first clause of v. 11, ‘‘ Have no fellowship 
with the unfruitful works of darkness.” 

that ye walk cireumspectly| Rather *‘strictly.” 
Paley, in his ‘ Horae Paulinae,’ not very hap- 
pily, proposes the word “correctly,” and finds 
in it the same idea as that expressed by “in 
wisdom towards those that are without” 
(Col. iv. 5). The original includes within it 
two exhortations, (1) ‘‘See that ye walk 
strictly,” (2) ‘‘See how you so walk.” 


16. Redeeming the time] Rather, “Buy- 
ing up for yourselves the opportunity,” that 
is, seizing every opportunity of wise dealing 
that is offered you, whatever price you have 
to pay in having to forego the solicitations of 
indolence and self-indulgence. The expression 
is found in Dan. ii. 8, and is no doubt bor- 
rowed from thence by St Paul. Nebuchad- 
nezzar there complains that the astrologers 
are buying the time for themselves with a view 
to wasting it in vain delays: St Paul bids 
Christians buy the time for themselves (by the 
sacrifice of their own comforts) in order to use 
it in wise action. Seneca has a saying of like 
kind : “Gather up and preserve the time” (‘ Ep, 
Mor.’ 1. 1), and a similar idea is found in 
his ‘ De Brev. Vit.’ 1. 

because the days are evil} ‘They were the 
days of Nero. But in each age the Church 
has made, and has been justified in making, 
the same lament. 


17. Wherefore | Referring back to v. TS. 


18. excess] That is, riotous excess and 
prodigality or profligacy. See Arist. ‘Eth. 
Nic.’ Iv. 1, where it stands as the vice on one 
side of liberality, answering to illiberality on 
the other. The use of wine in moderation is 
formally approved in 1 Tim. v. 23, and im- 
plied here. 

‘ae with the Spirit] The source of true 
religious enthusiasm is not bodily or mental 
excitement but a Divine spiritual impulse. It 
is contrasted here, as in Acts ii. 13, with the 
exhilaration caused by wine, but it exhibits 
itself in an orderly manner—in ‘‘ psalms,” 
that is, utterances such as those of David, 
‘¢hymns,” that is, addresses made directly 
to God, such as the Gloria in excelsis, and 
‘* spiritual songs,” that is, compositions gene- 
rally classed if not confounded with hymns, 
though not directly addressed to God, such as 
that which has been already quoted (verse 14), 
or Ken's ‘* Morning Hymn.” Others explain 
the difference between the three words other- 
wise. ‘*Psalms,” they say, are songs with 
musical accompaniment, ‘‘ hymns” are with- 
out accompaniment, and ‘spiritual songs” 
are lyrical effusions. For the early Christian 
habit of singing antiphonally, see Pliny, ‘ Ep.’ 
X. 97. 

19. singing and making meiody in your 
heart] ‘*Singing” is the word from which 
‘‘song” is derived; ‘making melody” (in 
the original) that from which ‘ psalm” ts 
derived. Spiritual enthusiasm creates an inner 
music in the heart as evell as the utterance 
aloud of psalm, hymn, and song. See ‘ Chris- 
tian Year,’ S. Matthew's Day. 


20, 21. Giving thanks.,.submitting your- 
selves | Two more effects of the presence of 
God’s Spirit are noted—constant thankfulness 
welling up from a full heart, and a meek and 
quiet spirit which abhors the egotism that 
makes a man give and take offence for fear of 
not seeming to be on an equality with another. 
The thankfulness is to be not only for those 
things which we at once acknowledge as bless- 
ings, but for ‘all things,” including chastise- 
ment and disappointment. The submission is 
not to be from slavishness of disposition or 
unmanly cringing, but ‘in the fear of Christ,” 
that is, from a religious motive, nay more, 
from a thought which flies back at once to 
the precept of Christ, ‘‘ Whosoever shall 
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in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; 

21 Submitting yourselves one to 
another in the fear of God. 

22 Wives, submit yourselves unto 
your own husbands, as unto the Lord. 

23 For the husband is the head of 
the wife, even as Christ is the head 
of the church: and he is the saviour 
of the body. 
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[v. 2r—26. 


24 Therefore as the church is 
subject unto Christ, so /et the wives 
be to their own husbands in every 
thing. 

25 Husbands, love your wives, 
even as Christ also loved the church, 
and gave himself for it ; 

26 That he might sanctify and 
cleanse it with the washing -of water 


by the word, 


smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also” (Matt. v. 39). 

in the fear of God | in the fear of Christ, 
by the authority of all the best MSS. 


22—33, Vi. I—9g. RELATIONS OF CHRIS- 
TIAN HUSBANDS AND WIVES (22—33), 
PARENTS AND CHILDREN (vl. I—4), 
MASTERS AND SLAVES (s5—9). Cf. Col. 
ill, 18—25, iv. I. 


22. submit yourselves | These words should 
be printed in italics. ‘They are borrowed in 
sense from the ‘submitting yourselves” of the 
previous verse, but are not expressed except 
according to the reading of a few MSS. The 
general precept of submission to one another, 
in v. 21, leads to the particular instructions 
for its application contained in this section of 
the Epistle. 

as unto the Lord| This comparison is 
explained in the next verse. As the Church 
looks up to and obeys Christ, so in the ideal 
Christian family each Christian wife reve- 
rences and yields to her husband's will. 
Where the ideal cannot be attained through 
the husband's defects, it is still the aim of the 
wife to realize it so far as those defects admit 
of it. The headship of the husband implies 
not only that he holds authority, but also 
that the common life, which should animate 
both husband and wife, ought to have its 
source in the. formers 


23. and be is the saviour of the body| The 
two words ‘‘and” and ‘is” should be in 
italics. Christ, being the Head, is the pre- 
server (saviour) of the body, the Church, 
which would necessarily perish, were it not 
for the life communicated to it from the head; 
and so the wife who separates herself from her 
husband by living in antagonism instead of 
submission to him is dead while she liveth, 
losing the life which through him might be 
hers. ‘This passage is alluded to by Clement 
of Rome, ‘Epist.’ 1. c. 33. 


24. Therefore} But. The form of the 
argument ts slightly confused. It should run 
thus—‘‘ The husband is the head of the wife 
as Christ is the head of the Church, dut the 
Church is subject unto Christ, therefore the 
wives also to their husbands in everything.” 


‘¢ But” is expressed by a strong adversative 
conjunction, because it answers a tacit objec- 
tion on the part of the wife. Another ex- 
planation of the use of the adversative conjunc- 
tion is to suppose that it marks the difference 
between the husband and Christ in respect to 
the last statement—'‘ Although the husband 
is not the saviour of his wife, as Christ is of 
the Church, yet as the Church is subject to 
Christ, so also the wives to their husbands.” 
The word * own” must be omitted from want 
of MS. authority. 
in every thing| The duty of submission on 
the part of children and of slaves is laid down 
in equally broad terms in Col. tii. 20; Tit. it. 
The exceptions depend on the interven- 
tion of the higher principle or rule of obedi- 
ence to God and His precepts. 


25. and gave himself for it] Cf. Acts xx. 
28. Man's love for woman, modelled on that 
of Christ for the Church, leads him if need be 
to sacrifice his life for the protection of his 
weaker partner, and to nourish and cherish 
her (v. 29). Woman's love for man, 
modelled on that of the Church for Christ, 
shews itself in the one duty of submission—a 
single duty, but of manifold application. 


26. That be might sanctify and cleanse it 
with the washing of water] that He might 
sanctify it, having cleansed it by the 
laver of the water. First He cleansed it, 
then He made it holy. First comes justifica- 
tion, then sanctification; first baptism, then 
renewal by the Holy Ghost; and yet so 
closely are these acts of God in our behalf 
connected together, that no one can be justified 
without at the same time receiving the 
of sanctification, or baptized (aright) without 
receiving an earnest of the Spirit. ‘* The laver 
of the water” is baptism, which as it is ad- 
ministered to each member of the Church is 
regarded and represented as administered to 
the Church in its corporate capacity. There 
is no reference to the ceremonial washings 
preceding an Eastern marriage, as some have 
thought. Cf. Acts xxii. 16; Heb. x. 2a; 
Tit. ii. 53 1 Cor. vi. rz. 

by the word] It cannot be certainly deter- 
mined whether these words should be joined 
with the verb ‘‘ that He might sanctify it,” or 


V. 27—32.] 


27 That he might present it to 
himself a glorious church, not having 
spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing ; 
but that it should be holy and with- 
out blemish. 

28 So ought men to love their 
wives as their own bodies. He that 
loveth his wife loveth himself. 

29 For no man ever yet hated 
his own flesh; but nourisheth and 


with the participle having cleansed it. If 
the former, the lesson would be that Christ 
cleanses first by baptism and then sanctifies by 
tne effect of the Word of the Gospel on the 
heart. If the latter, their intent would be to 
shew that it is not a mere material washing with 
water that cleanses buta mystical washing with 
water combined with belief in the Gospel. 
Cf. the parenthetical addition in x Pet. iii. 21 
‘The like figure whereunto, even baptism, 
doth even now save us (not the putting away 
of the filth of the flesh, but an interrogatory 
of a good conscience towards God).” (See 
note ad loc.) The older commentators con- 
sider the form of words used in baptism to be 
meant. 


27. That be might present it to himself a 
Zlorious church) That he might himself 
present to himself the Church glori- 
ous. Christ is not only bridegroom, but He 
bestows on Himself the bride, His purpose in 
giving Himself for His future Church being (1) 
to cleanse it, (2) to sanctify it, (3) to present it 
to Himself, thus glorious and holy, as a spot- 
less bride (Cant. iv. 7). Viewed according to 
the Divine intention, the Church is even in 
this world glorious, without spot or wrinkle, 
holy and without blemish; but that divine 
intention will not be perfectly realized as long 
as man’s will conflicts with God’s will, that is, 
not in the Church Militant but only in the 
Church Triumphant. 


28. So| That is, as Christ loves the Church 
which 1s the body of which He is the head, so 
husbands should love their wives as being the 
bodies of which they are the heads. The sub- 
ject of comparison is the love of Christ not 
the love of a man's self, as would appear from 
the A.V. A comma should be inserted after 
“* wives,” 


29. no man ever get hated his own flesh| 
This seems to have been a proverbial saying. 
‘‘T confess that love of our own body is natural 
to us.” Seneca, ‘ Ep. Mor.’ XIv. 1. 

even as the Lord the church] even as 
Ohrist the Church. So the better MSS. 


30. of bis flesh, and of his bones} ‘These 
words must be retained in spite of their ab- 
sence from some of the best MSS. They have 


e 
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cherisheth it, even as the Lord the 
church : 

30 For we are members of 
his body, of his flesh, and of his 
bones. 

31 For this cause shall a man leave 
his father and mother, and shall be 


joined unto his wife, and they two 
shall be one flesh. 
32 This is a great mystery: but 


immediate reference to Gen. ii. 23, ‘* This is 
now bone of my bones and flesh of my flesh.” 
The expression indicates that Christians, form- 
ing at once the mystical body and the spouse 
of Christ, are as closely identified with Christ, 
their Head and Lord, as was Eve with Adam 
from whose side she issued and whuse wife 
she became. 


31. For this cause, &c.]) St Paul having 
alluded to Gen. ii. 23 in the words * of his 
flesh and of his bones,” proceeds to quote the 
next. verse, Gen. ii. 24, which confirms his 
doctrine of the affection which ought to exist 
between man and wife. Part of the same 
verse of Genesis is quoted in 1 Cor. vi. 16. 


32. This is a great mystery] This mystery 
is great. The mystery is the analogy be- 
tween the marriage-state and the spiritual 
union betwixt Christ and the Church. This 
had hitherto been a secret unrevealed thing, 
which was now first made clear (that is, it was 
“a mystery ”) and therefore the holiness of 
marriage was up to this time comparatively. 
unknown, and the full force of the statement 
in Genesis, ‘‘ they two shall be one flesh,” had 
been unperceived, ‘ But,” continues the Apo- 
stle, ‘‘1” (the pronoun is emphatic) ‘‘refer this 
statement in its ultimate application to Christ 
and to the Church,” and he thus explains what 
was before mysterious in Moses’ words. 

In consequence of the Vulgate using the 
word ‘‘sacramentum” here for ‘“ mystery,” 
this passage is referred to by modem writers 
in the Latin Church as proving Marriage to 
be one of the supposed Seven Sacraments 
(see Conc. Trident. sess. XXIV. c. 1). The 
argument rests upon a mere equivoke. The 
term Sacrament in its restricted sense was not 
applied to marriage until the days of the 
Schoolmen, though St Augustine applies it 
freely to marriage and many other rites in its 
wider acceptation. But though no support 
can be derived from the passage for the theory 
that marriage was instituted by Christ as one 
of the sacraments of His Church (a theory 
which history plainly contradicts) yet the holi- 
ness of the estate is evidenced by it. Marriage 
is no mere contract, but a religious rite: it is 
no mere remedy to prevent incontinence, but 
a mystical representation of the union of God 
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I speak concerning Christ and the 
church. 

33 Nevertheless let every one of 
you in particular so love his wife even 
as himself; and the wife see that she 
reverence Aer husband. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The duty of children towards their parents, 
5 of servants towards their masters. 10 Our 
life is a warfare, 12 not only against flesh 
and blood, but also spiritual enemies. 13 The 
complete armour of a Christian, 18 and how 
tt ought to be used. 21 Tychicus ts com- 
mended. 

HILDREN, obey your parents 

in the Lord : for this is right. 
2 Honour thy father and mother ; 
which is the first commandment with 


promise ; 


with the soul, of Christ with the Church: it 
is not a thing to be tolerated as a concession 
to human weakness, or to be regarded as in- 
ferior to the estate of celibacy. For any ‘‘pre- 
sent distress” celibacy may be superior to 
marriage, but not as the normal condition of 
the Christian, though he were the highest 
Christian saint. (See Bishop Taylor’s Sermons 
on ‘The Marriage Ring,’ Serm. XVIL, XVIII.) 


83. Nevertheless] ‘* Apart from the mysti- 
cal analogy that I have indicated.” 

let every one of you in particular] ‘See that 
you allin your individual capacities (whatever 
may be your corporate duties as forming the 
body of Christ)—see that each man of you, I 
say, love his wife as himself, and the woman 
that she fear her husband.” Fear or reverence 
is a necessary condition of the submission ale 
ready inculcated. 


CuHap. VI. 1. in the Lord] As ye are 
Christian children. On the mutual duties of 
Christian parents and children see Taylor, 
‘ Ductor Dubitantium,’ "1. 5. 

for this is right} St Paul here appeals to 
the principles of natural morality, as (in the 
next verse) to positive injunction. 


2. which is the first commandment with 
promise] ‘‘ which is the first of the Ten Com- 
mandments that has a promise attached to it.” 
St Paul does not pause to consider or state 
whether or no there be any subsequent Com- 
mandment with promise; that the fifth is the 
first that occurs with it is sufficient for his 
purpose. Cf. the use of the word ‘ Firstborn” 
in Matt. i. 25. The Second Commandment 
contains a declaration, not a promise: the 
Third, a threat. 


3. That it may be well with thee, and thou 
mayest live long on the earth} upon the 
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[v. 33—7. 


3 That it may be well with thee, 
and thou mayest live long on the 
earth. 

4 And, ye fathers, provoke not 
your children to wrath: but bring 
them up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord. 

§ Servants, be obedient to them 
that are your masters according to 
the flesh, with fear and trembling, 
in singleness of your heart, as unto 
Christ ; 

6 Not with eyeservice, as men- 
pleasers; but as the servants of 
Christ, doing the will of God from 
the heart ; | 

7 With good will doing service, 


as to the Lord, and not to men: 


land. St Paul quotes so much of Exod. 
Xx. 12 as is sufficient for his purpose, and 
omits the last clause, ‘‘ which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee.” His purpose is simply to 
recal to his hearers’ memory the promise ori- 
ginally attached to the Fifth Commandment, 
not to suggest that the same temporal blessing 
there promised or any analogous spiritual 
blessing is now attached to filtal obedience. 
That good promise shewed the great import- 
ance of the Fifth Commandment in God's 
eyes; and this is all that St Paul cites it for. 


4. the nurture and admonition of the Lord} 
‘¢the nurture, or rather discipline (see Trench, 
‘Synonyms of the N. T.'), and admonition 
which the Lord (i.e. Christ) directs should be 
used.” Discipline or training comes first, and 
it passes as the boy grows to manhood, into 
admonition, consisting of encouragemer.t, re- 
monstrance, and sharp reproof, as each is 
needed. Eli did not “admonish” (‘re- 
strain” A. V.) his sons (1 Sam. ti. 13), though 
he remonstrated with them (il. 24). The 
case required sharper reproof. 

5. Servants] Slaves, such as Onesimus, 
who was at this time being sent back to his 
master Philemon by St Paul. 

masters according to the flesh) Earthly 
masters, whose dominion does not extend be- 
yond the things of this world. 

with fear and trembling] the tender timidity 
of love which fears to mistake in any way the 
will of the beloved one (Olshausen). 


6. eyeservice, as menpleasers| This was the 
rinciple of the Greek and Roman slaves, and 
1s naturally the motive on which subordinates 
act who have been brought up in the fear of 
man or of the law instead of God. 
servants of Christ] His slaves. 


7. With good will] The Christian slave 


piss 


Se 


read, doth 


your and 


their Mas- 
Ler. 


v. 8—13.] 


8 Knowing that whatsoever good 
thing any man doeth, the same shall 
he receive of the Lord, whether be 
be bond or free. 

g And, ye masters, do the same 
things unto them, 'forbearing threat- 
ening: knowing that 'your Master 
also is in heaven; neither is there 
respect of persons with him. 

10 Finally, my brethren, be strong 
in the Lord, and in the power of his 
might. 

11 Put on the whole armour of 
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God, that ye may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil. 

12 For we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against princi- 
palities, against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, 
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against 'spiritual wickedness in 'high !9r, | 


places. reg? 
13 Wherefore take unto you venly, 


the whale armour of God, that 
ye may be able to withstand in the 


'Or 


evil day, and 'having done all, to saving 


stand. 


was to contrast in this with his fellow-slaves, 
of whom it was proverbially said that a man 
had as many enemies as he had slaves (Seneca, 
‘Ep.’ 47). 
as to the Lord, and not to men} Cf. George 
Herbert: 
‘¢ A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine: 
Who sweeps a room, as for thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


8. the same shall be receive] The good 
deed that the slave does is represented as com- 
mg back upon him, and bringing its reward 
from the Lord if not from the master, the law 
of requital at the last being the rule for slave 
and an alike. The slave’s reward is 
defined in the Epistle to the Colossians as 
being a participation in the spiritual inherit- 
ance, though in the eye of the Roman law he 
was a chattel incapable of inheriting or pos- 
sessing. 

9. do the same things| Acton the same 
principles. 

knowing that your Master also is in heaven] 
Knowing that both their and your 
Master is in heaven. In these words is 
the handful of leaven which, spreading through 
the whole lump, has made slavery impossible 
among Christian nations. 

of persons} Of worldly condition. 


ro—18. THE CHRISTIAN PANOPLY. 
Cf. x Thess. v. 8; Col. iv. 2. 


10. my brethren] These words must be 
omitted, though they have some MS. au- 
thority. 

be strong} Rather, ‘‘ be strengthened.” The 
pieces of armour enumerated below will be 
useless unless a Divine strength be imparted to 


wear and use them. 


11. the whole armour of God| The panoply 
(the technical word used to describe the heavy- 
armed soldier's full suit of armour) which ts 
supplied by God. 


12. against principalities, against powers] 


The same terms being employed to distinguish 
different classes of fallen angels as had been 
previously applied to the angelic hosts (iit. ro), 
suggests that the same ranks and gradations 
exist among them as had existed before their 
fall. Cf. Col. it. rs. 

against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world] against the world-wide rulers 
of this darkness. Two statements are 
made or implied here; the first that evil spirits 
have a dominion co-extensive with the world 
or universe, whence the designation of their 
chief as ‘‘ the ruler of this world ”( John xii. 31, 
xiv. 30, xvi. 11) and ‘‘ the god of this world” 
(2 Cor. iv. 4); the second, that their dominion 
is over ‘‘this darkness.” This expression has 
probably the same signification as ‘the air” 
in ii. 2, where Satan is called ‘the prince of 
the power of the air.” ‘* The air” seems there 
to be contrasted with the higher, brighter, and 
serene heaven, and the ‘‘ darkness” to be used 
here in contradistinction to light. Milton’s 
idea that the evil spirits derive their name of 
‘the power of the air” from their having 
passed from the darkness of hell to the light of 
the sun (‘ Par. Reg.’ I. 115), has no scriptu- 
ral warrant. 

spiritual wickedness} Lit. spiritual things of 
wickedness, i.e. the hosts of wickedness, or, as 
given in the margin, wicked spirits. 

in high places} This expression must be 
translated, as in the four other verses where it 
occurs, in heavenly places; and it pro- 
bably means, as there, the spiritual world. By 
some it is taken to bear the same meaning as 
‘‘the air” in ii. 2, and ‘* this darkness” in the 
verse above. St Jerome says, ‘‘ Not that the 
evil spirits reside in heaven, but the air above 
our heads has received this appellation.” 


18. take unto you] ‘This was the tech- 
nical word of command for arming, which St 
Paul must have been in the constant habit of 
hearing in its Latin form at the time that he 
wrote. 

in the evil day] 1n the day of peril. 

having done allf\ This rendering is preferable 
to that of the margin, ‘‘ having overcome all.” 


Overcome 
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14 Stand therefore, having your 
loins girt about with truth, and hav- 
ing on the breastplate of righteous- 
NESS ; 

15 And your feet shod with the 


preparation of the gospel of peace ; 
16 Above all, taking the shield 


14. Stand therefore, &c.} The soldier's 
panoply consists first of the body-armour— 
namely, the girdle, the breastplate and the 
shoes; next the defensive arms—the shield and 
the helmet; and lastly the offensive weapon— 
the sword. This was the accoutrement which 
St Paul had constantly before his eyes during 
his two years’ imprisonment. The Christian 
panoply, answering to that of the soldier and 
serving for defensive and offensive arms, is 
truth, righteousness, preparation, faith, salva- 
tion, the Word of God, to which is added 
prayer. Cf. Ignatius’ Epistle to Polycarp, 
c. VI. 

irt about} The girdle encircled the body 
below the breastplate, keeping the armour in 
its place and supporting the sword. 

truth} Truthfulness—the honest upright- 
ness that will not lie or deceive is the girdle. 
St Paul begins (as in iv. 25) with this quality 

use it is essential to the Christian charac- 
ter, and without it there can be no virtue, 
piety, religion, or righteousness. Cf. Isai. xi. 5, 
where the word is translated in the A.V. by 
‘‘ faithfulness "— ‘‘and righteousness shall be 
the girdle of his loins, and faithfulness the girdle 
of his reins.” 

the breastplate of righteousness] The breast- 
plate, covering the chest, was sometimes, 
though not always, formed of two portions, 
In the Epistle to the Thessalonians, written 
some ten years ago, St Paul had likened these 
two portions to faith and love (1 Thess. v. 8). 
Now he reserves faith for the signification of 
the shield, and looking on the breastplate as a 
single piece of armour, he finds its correlative 
in ‘‘ righteousness,” that is, the quality which, 
whether inwrought or imputed, or both, be- 
longs to the man who is justified and sancti- 
fied. ‘The idea of the breastplate being right- 
eousness is taken from Isai. lix. 17, ‘* He put 
on righteousness as a breastplate.” 


15. the preparation of the gospel of peace] 
Readiness or preparedness, which is deriv 

from the gospel. St Paul specifies the gospel or 
good tidings as being the gospel ‘‘of peace,” in 
allusion to, and partial citation of, Isai. li. 7, 
‘¢ How beautiful upon the mountains are the 
feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that 
publisheth peace.” Olshausen happily para- 
phrases ‘‘ preparation” by ‘‘a vigorous spi- 
ritual om of movement,” caused, as he 
conceives, by the gospel of peace, because the 
latter removes all obstruction to the spiritual 
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[v. 14—18, 


of faith, wherewith ye shall be able 
to quench all the fiery darts of the 
wicked, 

17 And take the helmet of salva- 
tion, and the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God : 

18 Praying always with all prayer 


life. There may be a reference to Exod. xii. 


II, xii. 18. 


16. Above all| That is, over and above 
all the body-armour specified. : 

the shield| There were two shields. This 
is the large shield which Polybius describes as 
four feet long and two and a half feet broad, 
covering therefore the whole person : it typifies 
the loving trust in God which protects the 
Christian believer from doubts and from any 
excessive distress. 

the fiery darts} Military weapons known 
by the name of malleoli ; they are specified 
because they were the most dangerous of 
missiles at that time invented. 


17. the helmet of salvation) The image 
is again taken from Isai. lix. 17, ‘* He put an 
helmet of salvation on his head.” Already the 
Apostle had adopted and enlarged the idea in 
the Epistle to the Thessalonians, ‘ putting on 
for a elmet the hope of salvation”’ (1 Thess. 
v. 8). Here he not only designates the hel- 
met ‘the hope of salvation,” but calls it ‘* the 
helmet of salvation,” salvation being to the 
Christian not only a hope, but in its degree a 
present possession. We are already in ‘a 
state of salvation.” 

the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of 
God] The word of God (an expression used 
nine times in the Pauline Epistles, and not 
identical with the theological term ‘‘the W ord,” 
made familiar to us by the opening verses of 
paar ate Gospel) means an utterance pro- 

eding from God, and specially the Gospel, 
written or preached. It is the sword of the 
Spirit, both because Revelation is the work of 
the Spirit, and because the Word does not 
serve as a sword except the Spirit teach its use. 
To the carnal mind the written Word isa col- 
lection of ancient histories, laws, and thoughts 
of men, useful in their day but now suitable 
for the museum; it is only in the hands of 
the man who is enlightened by the Spirit of 
God that it becomes * quick and powerful, 
and sharper than any two-edged sword, pierc- 
ing even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and a 
discerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart” (Heb. iv. 12). Our Lord, in His 
temptation, has given us an example how the 
Word of God may be used as a weapon of 
offence as well as defence. 


18. Praying always] The sword of the 


Vv. 19—23.] 


and supplication in the Spirit, and 
watching thereunto with all perse- 
verance and supplication for all saints ; 

19 And for me, that utterance may 
be given unto me, that I may open 
my mouth boldly, to make known 
the mystery of the gospel, 

20 For which I am an ambassador 


chain” ‘in bonds: that 'therein I may speak 
aah boldly, as I ought to speak. 


" prisoner. 
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21 But that ye also may know my 
affairs, and how I do, Tychicus, a 
beloved brother and faithful minister 
in the Lord, shall make known to 
you al things: 

22 Whom I have sent unto you 
for the same purpose, that ye might 
know our affairs, and that he might 
comfort your hearts. 

23 Peace be to the brethren, 


Spirit cannot be rightly wielded except by a 
man who is in constant communion with the 
Spirit by prayer. St Paul therefore cannot 
but refer to prayer in connexion with the word 
of God, thoygh he does not name the javelin 
or pilum (as we might have expected) as its 
counterpart. 


in the Spirit] ‘as Spiritual men,” just as 
‘in Christ” uently means ‘as Chris- 
tians.” 


thereunto| Unto prayer, which is to in- 
clude intercessions for all their brother Chris- 
tians. 


19, 20. PERSONAL APPLICATION OF THE 
Last Precept. Cf. Col. iv. 3, 4, 


19. And for me] Rather, And in my 
behalf, the preposition being different from 
that used immediately before. St Paul is not 
content with a general precept of intercessory 
prayer, but asks specially for their intercessions 
in behalf of himself in his present circum- 
stances. 

that I may open my mouth boldly, to make 
known} that when I open my mouth, I 
may boldly make known. 

the mystery of the gospel] St Paul returns 
with his last words to the main subject of his 
Epistle—the mystery that down to the present 
time the whole world except the Jews had 
been excluded from the knowledge of the good 
news and from the participation of the bless- 
ings of the covenant, while now that know- 
ledge and participation were thrown open to 
all nations. 


20. For which I am an ambassador in 
bonds} St Paul was the Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary sent with the message of Adoption 
and Reconciliation to the Gentiles, but he was 
at the present moment an ambassador in 
bonds, and it was his known attachment to 
Gentiles which had-led to his being made a 
It is thought that the expression 
“in bonds,” more literally rendered in the 
margin by “in a chain,” refers to the single 
chain by which his right arm was fastened to 
the soldier's left arm. 

that therein] That is, in the matter of the 


Gospel mystery. 
New Test.—Vot. III. 


CONCLUSION AND FINAL SALU- 
TATION. Cf. Col. iv. 7. 


21. that ye also} The word “also” ad- 
mits of four explanations. 1. St Paul may 
mean by the ‘ ye also" each several church to 
which Tychicus came in his journey as he 
carried the circular letter—not only Ephesians 
and Laodiceans, but ‘‘ye also” as well as 
they. 2. The ‘‘also” may have slipped from 
his pen in tacit reference to what he had just 
written in the Epistle to the Colossians. In 
Col. iv. 7 he tells the Colossians that Tychi- 
cus should make known to them the state 
that he was in: if he wrote the Epistle to the 
Ephesians immediately afterwards, he might 
very naturally have told them and the other 
Asiatic Uhristians that Tychicus should ‘‘also” 
inform them as he would inform the Colos- 
sians. 3. St Paul may mean that as he had | 
been anxious to know of their welfare, so 
they ‘‘also” must be informed of his. 4. He 
may refer to the Roman Christians—‘ that 
ye, as well as those here, may know my 
affairs.” 

Tychicus, a beloved brother and Folie 
minister in the Lord] We first hear of Tychi- 
cus in Acts xx. 4 as accompanying St Paul 
as he returned from his third missionary 
journey, possibly in the character of a 
delegate of the Church of Ephesus (1 Cor. 
xvi. 3, 4) to carry alms to Jerusalem. He 
was with St Paul in his first imprisonment in 
Rome until sent by him with the Epistles to 
the Ephesians and Colossians (Col. iv. 7), 
and again he is with him when he wrote the 
Epistle to Titus (Tit. iii. 12) and during the 
early part of his second imprisonment (2 Tim. 
iv. 12). For about ten years therefore he 
appears to have “ faithfully ministered in the 
Lord” to St Paul as ‘‘a beloved brother.” 
The word ‘‘ minister” is used generally not 
technically (cf. Acts xix. 22). . 


22. Whom I bave sent] Probably, ‘‘ Whom 
I send.” 

comfort your bearts| Rather, ‘‘ encourage 
and strengthen your hearts.” See iii. 13. 


28. tothe brethren] Note the absence of 
20 


a2I-—24. 
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and love with faith, from God love our Lord Jesus Christ ‘in since- ‘0s. wa 


the Father and the Lord Jesus rity. Amen. jen: 
Christ. 
. 7 Written from R to the Eph 
24 Grace be with all them that eRe Tychicus. ¢ Ephesians by 


individual salutations, He speaks indefinitely, in sincerity) Lit. ‘in incorruption.” Pro- 
in the third person, so as to include in his _bably it means ‘‘ with an eternal and unchang- 
general farewell those whom he had not _ ing love’—a love that does not pgrtake of the 
visited. frailty or capriciousness of human love, but 
never fails in this life or in that which is to 


24. Grace) In all the earlier Epistles and come. This idea is expressed in the popular 


in the Epistle to the Philippians St Paul spe- 


cifies whose grace it is that he invokes, viz. hymn: . 
that of our Lord Jesus Christ. In the later ‘‘ And our love is love for ever, 
Epistles the expression has become so familiar For it is for Jesus’ sake. 


that it can be used absolutely without fear of Cf. with this final prayer the warning con- 
misunderstanding. See Col. iv. 18; 1 Tim. mi ioh in 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 

vi. 21; 2 Tim. iv. 22; Tit. iii. 15. ” Cf. also =) This word should be omitted, not 
Heb. xiii. 25. er e authority of the best MSS. 


PHILIPPIANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 
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§ I. Occasion ; GENERAL CHARACTER. 


Rae Epistle, alone among the extant 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Churches, 
appears to have arisen out of a personal 
,occasion. The Philippians have sent 
a contribution towards his support in 
his imprisonment. Their messenger, 
after a delay caused first by his zealous 
ministrations to the Apostle, and after- 
wards by a dangerous illness, is about 
to return to them. The Apostle takes 
the opportunity of sending by his hand 
this letter of thanks for their gift. 

It bears, accordingly, a peculiarly 
personal character. It is the letter of a 
friend to his friends, rather than the 
Epistle of the Apostle to his disciples. 
The circumstances which thus led to the 
writing of it, though the place they 
occupy in it is small and inconspicuous, 
make themselves felt throughout it :— 
negatively, in the absence of definite 
didactic object or methodical arrange- 
ment, of all tone of authority or formal 
teaching; positively, in the glow of 
personal feeling and tender warmth of 
expression which pervade the whole. 
Everywhere, moreover, it is implied that 
the terms on which the writer stands 
with those he addresses, are of singular 
and reciprocal confidence and affection. 
We learn that, on their part, this recent 
gift is but the renewal after an interval, 
to their father in Christ, of their earlier 
cares for his welfare. We perceive that, 
on his part, the feelings elsewhere so 
sensitively averse to the semblance of 
dependence, vibrate with keen pleasure 
in response to the offering of his beloved 
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Philippians. Written from a heart so 
moved, the Epistle naturally opens with 
words of thankful love,—with the ac- 


‘knowledgment of their helpful sympathy, 


and the assurance of his prayers for 
them. He proceeds to tell of his 
personal condition, and of the progress 
of the Gospel in the City whence he 
writes,— as to friends of whose con- 
cern in his welfare and his work he 
is fully assured. He debates the question 
whether of the two to prefer, life or 
death, as in presence of friends privileged 
to overhear the secret self-communings 
of his inmost spirit. Words of exhorta- 
tion follow,—of admonition, of doctrine ; 
but all uttered in loving solicitude, 
and out of his fulness of heart, with 
hardly anywhere a touch of blame as. 
though aught were amiss in their life or 
faith, He pauses in the middle, to 
speak of his hope of revisiting them, 
of sending Timothy, of the return of 
Epaphroditus. The thought occurs of 
possible peril to their spiritual well- 
being from such evil influences as 
are rife around him as he writes (see 
below, § III., B, iii. ), and he digresses into 
a stern denunciation of false teachers 
and corrupting examples. It is not till 
he draws near the close, that their bounty, 
though apparently present to his mind 
in writing the opening verses, and dis- 
tinctly referred to where he speaks of 
Epaphroditus, is directly mentioned and 
duly acknowledged with thanks. 

We turn to the narrative of St. Paul’s 
earlier relations with the Philippians, to 
trace the origin of the mutual attach- 
ment, binding him with them more 
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intimately than with any of his other 
children in Christ, of which this Epistle 
is the abiding record. 


§ II. PHILippr AND ITS CHURCH. 


His first visit to Philippi was a 
memorable one, as marking a start- 
ing point of capital importance in his 
apostolic course. In it he first entered 
on that work in Europe, which signalized 
his Second Missionary Journey (A.D. 50— 
51). Divine intimations, restraining or 
inviting, had shaped his course from 
central Asia Minor to Macedonia.! 
Neapolis,? by reason of its secure road- 
stead, was naturally the point where he 
first touched European soil; but Philippi, 
of which Neapolis may be called the 
port, was the place chosen to receive the 
first opening of his divine commission 
for Europe. 

A. The city was well suited to be 
the scene of an action so momentous. 
It recalls the memory of the great king, 
Philip of Macedon, who, attracted by the 
commanding position of Crenidz (then 
a Thracian town), and the wealth of its 
gold mines, seized it (B.c. 358), made it 
a frontier city of his kingdom, and a base 
for the farseeing plans of conquest after- 
wards carried out by his greater son,— 
and called it by his own name, Three 
centuries later, that position,—a pass in 
the great mountain barrier which guards 
Macedonia, and behind it Greece, on the 
north and east, dominating the high- 
way between Asia and Europe,® marked 


1 Acts xvi. 6-10. 

* Jb. 113 xx. 6,—and notes. Now Cavallo ; 
not Eski Cavallo, as Cousinéry thought. (Lewin, 
*St. Paul,’ I., xi.). ‘It was the invariable land- 
ing-place for travellers bound for the Vera 
Lgnatia.” (i6.). Asa port it still retains some- 
thing of its old importance. ‘‘{Bulgaria], 
which under the treaty [of S.Stefano] extends to 
the AAgean . . . requires very material reduction, 
It is essential that Salonica and Cavalla should 
be kept at a distance from the jurisdiction of 
any state likely to fall under the influence of 
Russia.” (Marquis of Salisbury, ‘ Blue Book,’ 
Turkev, No. 39 (1878), Correspondence relating 
to the Congress of Berlin, No. 3). It was the 
birthplace of Mehemet Ali, first hereditary Pasha 
of Egypt. (Tozer, ‘ Highlands of Turkey,’ III.) 

37d 30 udooy . . . rev Adpwy Biodos Ay és Thy 
Aclay re kal Evpowny xabdwep xvAai. (Appian, 
* B.C.’, IV. 650.) 
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it out to be the field of the decisive 
battle (B.c. 42), in which Brutus and 
Cassius, moving westward for the final 
Struggle, encountered the eastward ad- 
vance of Antony and Octavius ; and by 
their defeat and death left Rome prostrate 
at the feet of the Triumvirs. 

Except, however, in its associations 
with the beginning of the Macedonian 
Empire, and with the fall of the Roman 
Republic, Philippi was not, when the 
Apostle first entered it, a great city. It 
was “first,” + not in rank, but merely in 
topographical order, to one entering 
Macedonia from the east. But what it 
lacked of individual importance was more 
than compensated by its representative 
character. It stood on Grecian soil; 
the language, usages, and religion of 
its population were Greek ;? its origin 
and its mse belong to the history of 
Greece. Again, it was a Roman Colony, 
—raised to that rank by Augustus, to 
be at once an outpost of the Roman 
province and a monument of the victory © 
that made him lord of the Roman world; 
planted with a Roman settlement, of 
the remnant of the Antonian party ;* 
strategically, a Roman garrison; in poli- 
tical constitution, a “ miniature Rome.” 
Though not itself a centre of commerce 
or of manufacture, it was a station on 
the Great Egnatian Way, and through it 
passed, eastward and westward, traders 
from all parts of the empire. Com- 
bining thus the two main constituents 
of European life, giving entrance to 
every element that Europe drew to itself 
from the wider life without, it was in 
all puints a typical city of Europe,‘ it 


1 Acts xvi. 12 ;—see note there. 

* “*The Macedonians certainly aj Sad an 
essentially Greek people in all material respects, 
at the epoch of their political ascendency.” 
(Mure, ‘ Antient Greece,’ I., ii, § 9.) See 
Miiller, ‘ Dorians,’ Introd., 3; Appx. I., ‘ The 
Macedonians,’ &$ 29-36 (Tufnell and Lewis’s 
Transl.). Cp. Herodot., VIII., 137, 138. 

* Dion Cassius, ‘ H. R.,’ LIL, 

4 See first note on Acts xvi. 12.—‘‘ Cette ville 
grecque repeuplee de Romains, est comme le 
symbole de l’etat social de l’Occident a cette 
époque .. . La société paienne en Europe est 
représentée dans Philippes d’une maniére tou 
a fait générale.” (Rilliet, Introd. to ‘ Phivip- 
pians.’)—‘‘ A Roman colony in Greece an 
epitome of the Gentile world.” (Bp. W: rds- 
worth, Introd. to Philippians, 1V.)—‘* That 
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offered itself as a fit station for the 
planting of the Standard,—first raised in 
the East, but destined to have in the 
West its greatest and abiding triumphs, 
—of Him Whose Kingdom was to rise 
in the ruins of the kingdoms of this 
world, itself to stand for ever.! 

B. 1. The circumstances, however, 
which attended the event, were, in the 
commencement, of the simplest. On 
the first Sabbath? of his sojourn the 
Apostle, with Timothy, Silas, and Luke, 
“sat down and spake unto the women,” 
—representing the Jewish community 
of the city,—whom they found con- 
gregated at a Proseucha fi place of 
prayer), outside the gates, by the river- 
side,—too few, it seems, to have a 
Synagogue. One of these, Lydia, Asian 
by birth, and no doubt a proselytess, 
with ready faith believed, was baptized 
with her family, and opened her house 
to the bearers of the glad tidings. A 
space, we are not told how long, of 
quiet progress ensue; brought to a 
sudden and violent close by circum- 
stances of singular and supernatural im- 
port. By casting out the “spirit of 
Python” from the soothsaying damsel,® 
who recognized in the apostolic band 
‘the servants of the Most High God,” 
St. Paul drew down on himself and Silas 
an angry outcry from her owners, enraged 
at the loss of their slave’s gift on which 
they traded; followed by a burst of 
popular frenzy, and an illegal and cruel 
outrage on the part of the Duumvirs of 
the city, who scourged them and flung 
them into prison. The same night an 


Colony, which was more fit than any other in 
the Empire to be considered the representative 
of Imperial Rome.” (Dean Howson, ‘Life, 
&c., of St. Paul,’ 1X.)—See also Bp. Light- 
foot, ‘ Philippians’ (Introd, III., pp. 48-52). 

' Dan. ii. 44.—Concerning Philippi, see the 
copious details given by Dean Howson, as above. 
Acts xvi. 13 and sqq. ; see notes there. 

* Acts xvi. 16.—She may have belonged to 
some local oracle of Apollo [Aythius], whose 
worship, prevalent in Macedonia from early 
times, was probably introduced from Pythium 
on Mt. Olympus. (See Miiller, ‘ Dorians,’ II., 
i., § 2, and igs I., § 33.)—Or perhaps (as 
sometsuppose) of Dionysus, whose oracle among 
the Satrae, with its prophets (Bessi), and chief 
ah end appears to have been situated ona 

ill (Adpos Asovvoouv) close to Philippi. (Cp. 
Herodot., VII.,111, 112, with Appian, as above. ) 
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earthquake opened the prison doors, and 
moved their jailor to seek of them the 
knowledge of salvation, and to receive 
baptism for himself and all his. Next 
day, at the request of the alarmed magis- 
trates, they left the city. 

The work was thus ended abruptly, 
yet not in failure. The Church of 
Philippi, firstborn of the Churches of 
Europe, has come into being. In the 
house of Lydia, where the Apostle took 
his leave of “ the brethren,”! that Church 
has found a local habitation. Distinct 
nationalities, widely different ranks and 
callings, are represented in the first 
recorded converts ;—the purple-dealer 
from Asia,—the divining slave-girl, ap- 
parently a Greek,—the Roman jailor, 
The soldiers of the Cross have for the 
first time come into collision with the 
frenzy of Greek superstition, for the first 
time encountered the rigour of the per- 
secuting Roman; but have lived to 
give thanks for victory. Christian hospi- 
tality,—the Christian household, —the 
equal nghts of woman with man in 
Christian faith and work,—the reception 
of the slave into the Christian covenant, 
—all these characteristics, destined to 
be developed in the future Church of 
Christ, and to renew the social state of 
mankind, show themselves definitely in 
the brief yet full record of the beginnings 
of the Philippian Church given by St. 
Luke.?_ As the city was a representative 
of European cities, so in the narrative of 
the foundation of its Church do we seem 
to discern by anticipation and in germ, 
the history of the fortunes, the influences, 
and the achievements, of the after ages 
of the Universal Church in the Empire 
which had its centre in Europe, but in 
its compass included the world.? 

2. Several years elapsed before St. 
Paul returned to Philippi. But our 
Epistle testifies (iv. 15, 16) that before 
he was many months, or even weeks, 
gone from among them, they pursued 


} Acts xvi. 40. 
* See these points brought out with much 
power by Bp. Lightfoot, Introd., IIL, 2, pp. §2- 


57: 

* “Thus the city vindicated its original 
name (Crenides= Fountains) in a higher sense, 
for the entire West.” (Meyer, Introd. to Philipp., 


§ 1.) 
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him, “once and again,” with the tokens 
of their attachment, while he was yet 
“in Thessalonica” (the next city he 
visited),—and yet again “when he de- 
parted from Macedonia.” And when we 
compare his assertion in the passage 
referred to,—that from no other Church 
did he in those early days of the Gospel 
accept sustenance save only from the 
Philippians,—-with the fact stated in an- 
other Epistle, that ‘‘ brethren coming 
from Macedonia supplied” his wants in 
Corinth during his first sojourn there, we 
are led to infer that by these brethren’s 
hands his Philippian friends once more 
renewed to him, after he had passed from 
Macedonia to Achaia, the kindness that 
had followed him to Thessalonica.! 

3. When in the course of his Third 
Missionary Journey the Apostle travelled 
(57) through the cities of Macedonia,? 
we may be sure that he visited Philippi 
with the rest,—probably, as in his pre- 
vious journey, before the rest. With 
the rest, Philippi was then passing 
through the “ affliction,” *—persecution 
apparently,—which at that time lay 
heavy on the Macedonian Churches, as 
recorded in his Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, written during this visit to 
Macedonia.‘ And with the rest no doubt, 
—nay, we may well conjecture, beyond 
the rest, the Philippians, in answer to 
his appeal on behalf of the poor brethren 
of Jerusalem, abounded with the same 
ready bounty as ne prompted their gifts 
to himself. 

4. Early in the next year (58), on his 
return from Achaia to Judea, he passed 
through Macedonia to Philippi. There, 
letting his other companions “go before,” 
he spent the Paschal season ° along with 
St. Luke—who now reappears as his 
companion for the first time since he (as 
it seems) remained behind at the close 
of the first visit to Philippi; ® left there, 


1 Cp. Acts xvii. 1, 14, and xviii, 1-18, and 
2 Cor. xi. 9, with Philipp. iv. 15, 16,—on which 
latter verses see below notes and reference to 
Paley, ‘ H.P.’ 

® Acts xx. I, 2. 

8 2 Cor. viii. I, 2. 

# See Introd. to 2 Cor., II. 

® Acts xx. 3-6. 

© Jb. xx. 5 (** these,” us"), 6 ("* we,” “* they”), 
See note there, and on xvi. 10(‘‘ we”), 40" they”), 
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it may be, in charge of the newly founded 
Macedonian Churches. Thus of these 
two Missionary Journeys in Europe, the 
latter ends where the former began—at 
Philippi. 

5. From this point Philippi disappears 
from the narrative of the Acts, and we 
know its Church only by the glimpses of 
its interior disclosed in our Epistle. We 
see it as an organized community, with 
a regular Ministry (i. 1). We are in- 
formed that the care of its members for 
its founder, interrupted for a while by 
lack of means, had been renewed in 
the mission of Epaphroditus (ii. 25; Iv. 
10-18), We gather that they were 
suffering persecution for Chnist’s sake 
(i. 27-30). We learn that discord ex- 
isted between two of their chief women 
(iv. 2, 3). Inthe earnest and repeated 
inculcation of the duty of unity (i 27; 
li, 2, &c.), we seem to have evidence 
that among them there was a tendency 
to division. Otherwise, there is no trace 
of moral fault to be rebuked; nor is 
there anywhere a hint of doctrinal error. 
There is nothing in them to mar the 
thankful joy with which their father in 
Christ dwells on the contemplation of 
their faith and love. 

6. How or when he again revisited 
them, according to his purpose declared 
in this Epistle (i. 25-27 ; ii. 24), we are 
not directly informed. But that he ful- 
filled that purpose, we infer from the 
mention of his journey “into Mace- 
donia,” in the First Epistle to Timothy 


i. 3). 

‘ C. The subsequent history of Philippi 
is wellnigh a blank. We know that the 
Philippians of a later day, early.in the 
second century, extended to St. Ig- 
natius when he passed through their 
city on his way to his martyrdom at 
Rome, the same sympathizing care as 
St. Paul had received from their fathers.! 
We gain some little insight into their 
condition from the Epistle addressed 
to them soon after by St. Polycarp 
of Smyrna. Except in the matter of 
one erring presbyter, all indicates that 
they were, as those to whom St. Paul 
writes, full of faith and the fruits of 


t ‘Martyr, S, V.; Polyc. ‘Ad Philipp., 
L, IX,, SOUL oe ees. 
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faith.1\—In after ages the city long con- 
tinued to be the seat of a Bishop, and 
even ranked as a Metropolis. But now 
it survives only in the title of the “ Bis- 
hop of Drama aad Philippi,” and in 
the ruins known as Felibah.? Nothing 
of it is left but a fragment of its walls, 
an echo of its name.—And when from 
these scanty notices, so obscure and 
brief, ending in the total disappearance 
of this Church from the pages of history, 
we turn back to St. Luke’s vivid narra- 
tive of its origin, with all its signal and 
miraculous circumstances, and to the 
Epistle which records the joyful promise 
of its early days, we are confirmed in 
the conclusion that the conspicuous 
place given to-it in the annals of the 
rise and progress of the Kingdom of 
Christ, is due rather to the surpassing 
importance of that which Philippi typi- 
cally embodied, as representing imperial 
Europe, than to what in itself it was,— 
or was to be. 


§ IIL Piace And TIME OF WRITING. 


A. That our Epistle was written from 
Rome, is plain on its surface.4 The 
writer speaks of himself as one in 
“bonds ;” tells how the knowledge 
of his case has pervaded “the Pra- 
torum”; conveys the salutations of 
them “that are of Cesar’s household ” 
(i. 13; 16; iv. 22). The internal in- 
dications all agree with the received ac- 
count,—that it was written in the course 
of the imprisonment recorded in the last 
chapter of the Acts, beginning in 61. 

B. Assuming that St. Paul was re- 
leased in 63,5 we have the date of 
the Epistle fixed within narrow limits. 


2 Polyc., #6., XL, XII. 

* Originally ‘suffragan to [hessalonica, it be- 
came, in the division of the province made by the 
younger Theodosius, Metropolis of ‘* Macedonia 
Prima,” with seven suffragan sees. The Bishop 
of Drama and Philippi is still entitled Metro- 

litan. (Neale, ‘ Holy Eastern Church,’ Gen. 

ntrod. (Appx-), pt. I, p. 92; pt. 2, p. 9.) 

"3 Or Filibedjik. (Heuzey, ap. Renan, ‘St. 
Paul,’ VI.) 

* The suggestion, that Caesarea was the place 
of writing (Paulus, &c.), is hardly possible. 
Oeder’s, that it was Corinth, is out of the 
question. See Olshausen and Wiesinger, Introd. 
to Philipp., § 3 

§ See Acts, Tatrod., § 3, p 
XXViii. 30. 


. 321 ; and note on 
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Whether it was written in the earlier 
or in the later days of his captivity,— 
whether before or after the three other 
Epistles (Ephes., Coloss., and Philem.) 
which belong to the same period,—are 
questions which we have not materials 
for answering with certainty. 

1. On the side of the later date the 
following considerations have weight :— 

(1). To the Ephesians he writes of him- 
self as being still free to preach the Gospel, 
as we see him in the closing verses of 
the Acts :! while our Epistle, in which 
he speaks of the Gospel as preached 
by others, or by the silent witness of his 
bonds (i. 12-14), indicates an increase 
of the rigour of his prison. He even 
writes as one in face of an impending 
crisis, threatened with death, undergo- 
ing a “conflict” (i. 20-30; ii. 17, 23). 
It has been conjectured that the death, 
in the second year of his imprisonment 
(62), of the upright Burrus, to whose 
custody as Preetorian Prefect? he had 
been eommitted,—and the appointment 
to that office of the infamous ‘ligellinus,* 
may have been the cause of this change 
for the worse in his condition. 

(2). The prospect, however, of a 
favourable issue of this crisis,—that his 
appeal will soon be heard and will result in 
his release, seems more definitely present 
to his mind when he writes to the Philip- 
pians (i. 25; li. 24), “I know I shall 
continue with you, “I ¢rus¢ I shall come 
shortly,”—than when to Philemon, “I 
hope I shall be given to you.” 

(3). When he wrote to the Colossians 
and to Philemon, Luke and Aristarchus, 
who had accompanied him to Rome, 
were still with him. Neither is aamed 
in our Epistle. The absen : of their 
names does not, of course, of itself prove 
that they had left him before it was 
written, But as regards St. Luke at 
least, if he had been with St. Paul as 
he wrote, it is highly improbable that 
he would have omitted to send a greeting 
to a Church with which he had been so 
intimately associated (see above; § II., B, 


1 Eph. vi. 19, 20; Acts xxviii. 30, 31. 

3 «* Captain of the Guard,” Acts xxviii. 16. 

* Tacitus, ‘ Annal.,’ XIV., 51. 

* Philem. 22(éAwl(w),—not,as A.V., ‘I trust.” 
® Acts xxvii. 2; Col. iv. 10; Philem. 24, 
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1, 4): and it is impossible to suppose 
that the Apostle would have failed to 
except him when he complained that of 
his companions mone was “ like-minded ” 
with Timothy, that ‘‘a//7 sought their 
own, not the things of Jesus Christ” 
(ii, 20, 21). 

These are comparative tokens of a 
later date : the following are positive. 

(4). The progress made by the Gospel 
in Rome as shown in our Epistle, and 
the notoriety which he and his case had 
attained (i. 12—18), require us to allow 
a considerable time for his sojourn in 
the city before he wrote. 

(5). A long time is likewise implied in 
what we read of Epaphroditus. Tidings 
of St. Paul’s imprisonment have passed 
from Rome to Philippi: a sum of money 
has been collected by the Philippians: 
Epaphroditus has conveyed it from 
Philippi to Rome: he has sojourned 
there as the Apostle’s companion and 
helper: he has had, and recovered from, 
a dangerous illness: the account of that 
illness has been carried to Philippi from 
Rome: and the expression of their con- 
cern has reached him at Rome from 
Philippi! (iv. 10, 14, 18; li. 25-27). 

On these and like grounds the Epistle 
has usually, and as it appears rightly, 
been reckoned as latest in order of the 
“Epistles of the [first Roman ]} Captivity,” 
written probably early? in 63,—his “ fare- 
well Epistle to the Gentile, Churches.” ? 

il, The contrary opinion, however, has 
never been without supporters, and has 
recently been maintained by Bp. Light- 
foot. He observes that our Epistle, “ in 
style and tone, as well as in its prominent 
ideas, bears a much greater resemblance 
to the earlier letters than do the Epistles 
to the Colossians and Ephesians.” He 
dwells especially on its close affinity to 
the Epistle to the Romans (which on 
this theory it immediately follows in 
order of time), evidenced by a copious 
--- ¢= narallels and verbal coincidences. 


! See Paley, ‘H.P.’, VIL, i., v. 

2 Some see a trace of spring in the expression 
‘Sve flourished again,” iv. 10,—where see note. 
The previous aufumn (‘‘auctumnus . gravis, 
Libitins queestus acerhe,”—Hor., ‘ Sat.,’ I. vi. 
19) may have caused the illness of Eff{aphroditus. 

* Bp. Wordsworth, Introd., IV 

* Introd., II., pp. 40-45. 
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And he concludes that, while our Epistle 
is to be assigned to “as early a date as 
circumstances will allow,” the other two, 
as “exhibiting an advanced stage in 
the development of the Church,” are to 
be “ placed as late as possible.” 

iii, That the affinity thus indicated 
exists, —that*the thoughts, and (still 
more) the diction of our Epistle connect 
it rather with that to the Romans than 
with those to the Ephesians and Colos- 
sians,—is unquestionable. But this fact 
is hardly a secure basis for a clirono- 
logical argument. The Epistle to the 
Romans was written early in 58, not less. 
than three years before it ;—the other 
two cannot be,,placed more than two 
years after it. The resemblance, there- 
fore, borne by it to the former rather 
than to the latter can hardly be due to 
proximity of date. Besides, it is not to 
be assumed that the Apostle, in the later 
developments of his teaching, had finally 
parted from its‘earlier themes. Though 
we find that in addressing those Asian 
Churches, he adopted a manner and 
matter (due no doubt to their special 
circumstances) different from what we 
meet with in his previous Epistles, to 
Rome or Corinth, we have in that fact 
absolutely nothing to make it improbable 
that, in writing at the same or a later time 
to the Philippians, he would revert, on 
occasion, to the topics—or even, if circum- 
stances suggested them, to the phrases, of 
those earlier writings! The style and 
tone of a letter are not more likely to be 
determined by the period of the writer's 
life to which it belongs, than by his sense 
of the requirements of those whom he 
addresses, or by the circumstances which 
surround him as he wnites. Bp. Light- 
foot himself regards it as probable that 
the warning against Judaizing error, so 
abruptly introduced in the middle of our 
Epistle (iii«'2 and sqq.) was prompted 
by “some fresh attempt of the Judaizers 
in the Metropolis.” ? And it is observable 
that most of the verbal, and all the 


1 At the same time it is to be observed that 
the great truths of the Resurrection and Exal- 
tation of Christ are in our Epistle treated inja 
manner fully harmonizing with what we read 
in Eph. and Col.—Cp. ii. 6-11, and iii. 20, 21, 
with Eph. i. 10,°19-22, and Col. iii. 1-4. 

2 Introd., 1V., p. 68; ‘also note on iii. 2. 
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doctrinal, points of contact between it 
and the Epistle to the Romans, occur in 
the digression which begins with the warn- 
ing in question, and occupies the third 
chapter. -The state of things at Rome, 
of which the Apostle’s mind was full 
when he wrote the early part of our Epistle 
(i. 12-18—see § IV. A), is naturally 
reflected in the tenour of its doctrinal 
contents. And hence it comes to pass 
that the Epistle which, a few years before, 
he had addressed to the Roman Chris- 
tians, containing in its fullest form the 
teaching which their condition required, 
reproduces itself, here and there, in the 
theology,—in the very language,—of an 
Epistle written from Rome, out of a 
heart to which the circumstances of the 
Roman Church are vividly present. 


§ IV. ContTENTs. 


A. Of the contents of the Epistle, so 
far as they are personal, a brief outline 
has been given above, in § I. Some 
parts of them have been stated in more 
detail ;—such as disclose the circum- 
stances of the Phi'.: | 1ans, in § IT., B, 5, 
—such as relate t.. the Apostle and his 
surroundings, in § III., B, i. It is to be 
observed that in no other Epistle does 
he speak so fully of the condition of 
the Church in the place where he writes, 
or of the persons who are about him 
(i. 12-18 ; ii, 20-30). | 

B. That its didactic contents occupy a 
secondary place, follows from the fact 
that its character is mainly personal,— 
the writer's purpose being to thank bene- 
factors rather than to exhort disciples. 

1. The doctrinal element in it is 
limited in extent and incidental in the 
manner of its introduction. Thus it has 
been called, and in this respect justly, 
“the least dogmatic of the Apostle’s 
letters.” But its assertions of doctrine, 
though brief and neither many nor direct, 
are in a true and highly important sense 
eminently dogmatic. In it the funda- 
mental positions of the Gospel are not 
expounded as lessons, nor maintained 
by argument or evidence: they are 
simply declared as known truths, or im- 


1 Bp, Lightfoot, Preface, p. vii. 
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plied as the received bases of the Chris- 
tian faith and life. 

The truths so assumed comprise the 
main articles of the Christian creed. In 
one famous passage (il. 6-11), we have 
the Godhead of Christ and His Man- 
hood,—His Pre-existence and His Incar- 
nation,—His Passion and His Exaltation: 
elsewhere (ill, 10, 20, 21; IV. 5; L 19; 
ll. 1), the quickening power of His 
Resurrection-Life, its ultimate triumph 
over Death, His Second Advent ;—the 
Church as the City of God; the gift of 
the Spirit. The special teachings of the 
Epistles to the Romans and Galatians 
—the passing away of the Law, Justifica- 
tion by Faith—are distinctly and fully, 
if not prominently, affirmed (iii. 7-9). 

2. In its hortatory aspect, the graces 
in which it most dwells are, unity among 
brethren (i. 27; 1. 2, &c.), and inward 
joy (ii. 18; iii. 1; iv. 4). Humility and 
unselfishness are commended,—forbear- 
ance, resignation, thankfulness, and 
prayer (il. 3, 43-1v. 5, 6). To this 
specially Christian realm, a single verse 
(iv. 8) annexes wellnigh the whole 
domain of truths contained in Gentile 
philosophy and religion.! 

3. One negative fact is worthy of 
notice. The Old Testament is nowhere 
expressly appealed to in our Epistle ; 
and while references to it more or less 
distinct, appear in a few places (i. 19; 
ii. 10, 11; #6. 15; iv. 18), actual citations 
of it are absolutely wanting.” 

4. Viewed as a whole, the Epistle 
possesses a breadth and comprehensive- 
ness of teaching, moral and doctrinal, 
which are peculiar to it. As has been 
well said, it “exhibits the normal type 
of the Apostle’s teaching”* This is 


1 See below, notes on this verse.—To its 
ethical completeness, Macaulay has paid tribute 
in a singular form. After depicting the character 
of an all-evil man, he sums up thus,—‘* What- 
soever things are false, whatsoever things are 
dishonest, whatsoever things are unjust, whatso- 
ever things are impure, whatsoever things are 
hateful, whatsoever things are of evil report, if 
there be any vice, and if there be any infamy, all 
these things were blended in Barére.” (‘ Edinb. 
Rev.,’ Apr. 1844.) ee 

* The same,is true of the Epp. to twoother 
mainly Gentile,Churches,—the Colossian, and 
Thessalonian :—also of that to Philemon. 

? Bp. Lightfoot, as above. 
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due to the fact that, writing here not to 
rebuke special existing errors,—moral (as 
at Corinth) or doctrinal (as among the 
Galatians)—but to exhort and edify the 
faithful, he is not led to dwell mainly on 
any one aspect of the Gospel; but pre- 
sents it in its fulness, and “according to 
the proportion of faith.” 

C. How closely its contents correspond 
with what we gather from other docu- 
ments, of the circumstances of the writer 
and of the receivers, will appear from 
consideration of the following points. 

He speaks of the rights and duties of 
citizens (i. 275; ii. 20),’—suitably, in 
addressing men who enjoyed the Roman 
citizenship. The whole conception of 
their position towards their “‘ adversaries,” 
which he illustrates by that of men 
united in defence of a beleaguered 
fortress (1. 27, 28 ; iv. 1 and sqq.),? seems 
suggested by the mu/:fary character of a 
Roman Colony. They were in the 
main a Genti/e community, with no con- 
siderable infusion of Jewish element; 
and accordingly the Epistle contains 
no express citation of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, no reference to the actual pre- 
sence among them of Judaizing error :% 
—but we find the language of ethnic 
thought, philosophic, moral, and religious, 
employed in it with unusual freedom.‘ 
That he reminds them of “ the beginning 
[the early days] of the Gospel” (iv. 15), 
accords well with the fact that theirs was 
the first city of Europe in which he 
preached it. That Zts.0fhy was with him 
when he came among thern, is implied 
in the words (ii. 22), “Ye know the 
proof of him that... he served with 
me towards the Gospel.” Their know- 
ledge as eyewitnesses of the suffering 
and peri/in which that first visit ended, 
is directly appealed to in the mention 
of “the conflict which ye saw in me” 
(i. 30), and perhaps also in what he says 


16 Live as citizens ;" “our city,” or ‘citi 
senship,’’—(sce notes), 

* See notes. The words cvvaAciv, cvorpa- 
TibTns, ppovpeiy (i. 27; ii. 25; iv. 7) are mili- 


See notcs on i. 18, 28 ; iii. 2. 

‘ Besides the ethical and sacred words of iv. 8, 
observe the following (all in N. T. rare, some 
unique), —cloOnois, poppy and derivatives, éwe:- 
«hs, adrdpns, évdpxecdat, owdySerOa, prverc@as. 
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of the women who “ strove along with” 
him (iv. 2, 3). This reminiscence of the 
past borne by these women, and the im- 
portance attached to their position in 
the Church, reminds us how at Philippi 
women were the first hearers of the 
Word, and under a woman’s roof the 
Church found its first home.! In her 
generous Aospitality was opened, as it 
seems, that ‘“‘ account of giving and re- 
ceiving” which, as our Epistle attests 
(iv. 15, 16), from first to last subsisted 
between the Apostle and this Church 
alone of all his Churches. Above (§ IL, 
B, 2) it has been shewn how his ac- 
knowledgment of ¢her gifts, sent to 
him while he was still at ‘Thessalonica, 
and on his departure from Macedonia, 
corresponds both with the narrative in the 
Acts of the course of his first European 
journey, and with what we learn from 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians of 
his means of subsistence in their city. 
It is to be added, that the “deep poverty” 
which in that Epistle he attributes to 
the Macedonian Christians, explains the 
“lack of means” by which, in writing 
to the Philippians (iv. 10),? he accounts 
for the delay of their bounty. is 
acceptance of that bounty,—at first sight 
inconsistent? with the self-relying spirit of 
him who reminded the Thessalonian ‘and 
Ephesian Churches of the labours of his 
hands for his own livelihood — who 
repelled the thought of being “ burden- 
some to” the Corinthians,‘—is distinctly 
stated to be an exceptional mark, granted 
to no other Church, of his affectionate 
relations with the Philippians ; and thus 
(the exception proving the rule) confirms 
by implication what he elsewhere declares 
of his habitual independence, and shews 
his apostolic dignity maintained in 
integrity no less full here in receiving 


' On the social importance of women in 
Macedonia, see Bp. Lightfoot, Introd., III. 2, 
pp. 54-56. Cp. Acts xvii. 4, 12. 

2 Hxaipeio8e,—see note on the word.— When 
St. Paul wrote to them, they were undergoing 
persecution (i. 27-30) ; and so in the passage of 
2 Cor. above referred to (viii. 1, 2), written five 
or six years before, he speaks of the ‘‘trial of 
affliction” of the ‘‘ churches of Macedonia.” 

* This is so alleged by Baur, ‘ Paulus, Apost. 
Jesu Chr.’ 

' + Thess. ii. 9; Acts xx. 34; 2 Cor. xi 9; 
xii. 13, 14 ;—cp. 8 Cor. ix. 12—18. 
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than there in rejecting a_ benefit. 
Similarly, the spirit of yoy that shines out 
everywhere throughout our Epistle (i. 4, 
&c.), though it may seem alien from the 
state of one in prison and penll, is truly 
characteristic of him who, as he lay in 
the Philippian dungeon, bleeding from the 
lictors’ rods, could “sing praises unto 
God,” !—who elsewhere describes him- 
self as “sorrowful yet alway rejoic- 
ing :”2—it is the elastic reaction of a 
spirit rising in enthusiastic faith against 
pain and fear. Another marked feature 
of the Epistle is the strong muzual attlach- 
mentimplied throughout It is expressed 
in endearing words,—he “ has them in his 
heart,” he “ longs after them in the bowels 
of Jesus Christ” (i. 7, 8),—they are his 
“ dearly beloved,” “longed for,” his ‘‘ joy 
and crown” (iv. 1); it utters itself in 
the confidential tone of the outpourings 
of his inmost desires and feelings, his 
most sacred aspirations,—a confidence 
possible only within the bonds of a tender 
and hallowed friendship (i. 18-24) ; it 
is proved by his readiness for their sakes 
to part with Epaphroditus, even with 
Timothy (ii. 19-23, 25-30); it inspires 
his eager yearning for tidings of them, his 
undoubting assurance that they pray for 
him, that they long for his return to 
them,---that they sympathize in his wei- 
fare and his mission, in his sorrows 
and his joy (ii. 18-20 ; i. 12-19; 25, 26). 
All this is obviously in full harmony with 
the accompanying and antecedent circum- 
stances. He received their gifts gladly, 
he poured out his soul to them freely, 
because he felt that they were at one 
with him in faith and holiness, because 
he knew and reciprocated their love. It 
was natural that he should love those 
who were to him the firstfruits of Europe, 
—who had shared his dangers,—who 
were so prompt and so persevering in 
following the open-hearted example of 
Lydia,—who were after his own heart in 
unreproved soundness of doctrine and 
purity of life. Their remote - frontier 
city, aloof from the great centres of 
imperial profusion and heathen philo- 
sophy—fit seed-plots of vice and heresy, 
—offered a happy soil for the growth of 
manly virtue and of simple faith. The 


2 Acts xvi. 25. 2 2 Cor. vi. 10. 
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Macedonian character, strong, uprigh 
and generous, here as at Thessalonica 
and elsewhere,'!,commended itself to the 
Apostle’s sympathies.? “ Lo,” exclaims 
St. Chrysostom, ‘what a yearning he 
has after Macedonia!”* Of such material, 
strengthened by the healthy and con- 
genial infusion of a Roman‘ military ele- 
ment, free from the hostile influences of 
the Synagogue, renewed by the Gospel of 
Christ, was the Church formed that held 
the highest place in St. Paul’s affection. A 
circumstance, inferred from an incidental 
notice in the Acts, is worth pointing out 
as singularly and touchingly characteristic 
of an attachment so grounded. When 
at the end of his Third Journey, he 
sent the rest of his company on before, 
and tarried in Macedonia with St. Luke 
to keep the Passover, Philippi was the 
place of sojourn that he chose for that 
holy season (§ II., B, 4). We may safely 
conclude that there, in a Gentile city, he 
kept it not as a Jewish festival, but as 
the Christian Easter,—kept it along with 
the “beloved physician,” in the. con- 
genial atmosphere of the faith and love 
of his “‘ beloved” Philippians. 

Finally it is to be observed that, in a 
general way, a certain correspondence 
exists between the Epistle and the city 


which received it. As we have seen: 


(§ II., A) how the circumstances of the 
city make it a typical city of the Empire, 
so has it been shewn (§IV., B, 4) that 
the contents of the Epistle are those of a 
typical Epistle to a Church representative 
of the Church Universal. The City em- 
bodies the general aspect of European 
life in its complex conditions: the 
Epistle, with equal generality, sets forth 
the teaching of the Gospel in its fullest 
comprehension, as applied to renew and 
sanctify that life.® 

D. In comparing our Epistle with the 


1 1 Thess. i. 1-8 ; ii. 19, 20; iii.6; iv. 9, 10; 
2 Cor. iii. 1-5. 

2 “TLa Maceédoine] était peut-étre la région la 
plus honnéte, la plus sérieuse, la plus saine, du 
monde ‘antique.” (Renan, ‘St. Paul,’ V., p. 
136.) Cp. Hieron., ‘Comm. in Gal.,’ cited 
below, Introd. to 1 Thess., II. 5 (6), note 1. 

3 On Philipp. ii. 19, —Yom. IX. 1. 

4 “Les Macédoniens furent“le peuple de 
Pantiquité qui ressembla le plus aux Romains.” 
(Renan, as above, p. 137.) 

® See Bp. Wordsworth, Introd., IV. 
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others left to us by the same hand, we 
find in many of them points of contact 
and resemblance. Its doctrinal relations 
with the group of Epistles written about 
the years 57, 58, and especially its 
verbal coincidences with that to the 
Romans, have been already discussed 
(§ IIL, B, i, ui), In the same portion 
of our Epistle (iii, 2—iv. 1) to which 
these belong, we are reminded of that 
to the Galatians by the harsh terms he 
applies to his Jewish adversaries! ; the 
summary of his own privileges as a Jew 
has its parallel in the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians ;? while the First exhibits 
the great prototype of the passage in 
which he rises from the protest against 
Antinomian abuses into the sublime 
thought of the Resurrection-Body, and 
returns from it to the practical duty of 
Christian stedfastness.*? In another point 
of view, the Second to the Corinthians, 
strongly as its outpouring of wounded 
feeling contrasts with the endearing lan- 
guage of love and confidence which mark 
this, is more closely than any of the rest 
akin to it,as being a revelation of the inner 
self of the writer. In its general outline, 
however,—its irregular structure, its in- 
formality, its warmth of tenderness,—the 
mearest likeness to our Epistle is to be 
-found in the Epistle which of all is 
farthest from it in order of time,—the 
First of the two addressed to the sister 
Macedonian Church of Thessalonica, 
only second to that of Philippi in his 
love.—On the other hand its contempo- 
raneous Epistles, those to the Ephe- 
sians and to the Colossians, resemble it 
not at all in general character, in inner 
detail only here and there® But in one 
of the subsequent Epistles (no doubt the 
last of them), the Second to Timothy, 
occurs a passage not merely parallel to 
certain sentences of this, but apparently 
written with express retrospective refer- 
ence to them.6—With Timothy at his 


1 iii, 2 (xbyes, mararout); cp. Gal. v. 12, 15 
(8davere xal xatecOlere, &woxdWovras). 

® iii. 4-6 ; cp. 2 Cor. xi. 21, 22. 

3 iii. 17—iv. 1; cp. 1 Cor. xv. 32-58. 

* See Paley’s comparison (‘ H.P.’, VII., vi.) 
of i. 20-23, with 2 Cor. iv. 8—v. 8. 

®* See § III, B, iii, n. 1—A few verbal 
parallels are given below, Supp/. Note, I. (2) 4. 

* See Bp. Wordsworth, Introd., IV. 
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side, in the days of his first imprisonment, 
he has written from Rome to the Philip- 
pians ofghis desire ‘‘to depart,” his 
“fight,” his willingness to be “poured 
out” (i. 233 t0.. 30; ii. 17); }—of him- 
self as one ‘‘ pressing on” in a race, fora 
“prize” (iii. 14). To Timothy, after 
the lapse of years, he writes as his 
second and final imprisonment in Rome 
draws towards its close, reminding him 
(as it seems) of that early anticipation of 
the end now imminent, and reverts to 
the same words,?—‘“ I am now being 
poured out, and the time of my depfar- 
ture is at hand. I have fought the good 
fight, I have finished the race... There 
is laid up for me the crown of nghteous- 
ness.” 

E. As regards literary form, it is of all 
the Epistles of St. Paul, excepting only 
that to Philemon, the most epistolary in 
its style and substance. Though it does 
not vie with the dialectic force, or the 
sustained majesty of rhetoric, displayed 
in others of more formal construction, 
it has its own proper beauties, of the 
rarest order,—a touching eloquence of 
the full heart, a delicacy of feeling and 
of expression, nowhere surpassed.* Nor 
when it rises to the highest of divine 
themes, does it fall short of giving them 
worthy utterance. Our Church in Advent 
can find no more heart-stirring voice to 
herald the approach of the Nativity, 
than its ‘ Rejoice in the Lord alway.” 


' dvadvon, aydy, owdvSouat. 

2 2 Tim. iv. 6-8 (owdvSoua, dyddvors, dyer). 
Of these three words, the first occurs in N. T. 
only in these two places ; the second only here, 
and its cognate verb (in this sense of weparting) 
only as above; the third is an infrequent and 
exclusively Pauline word. 

? Baur speaks of it as ‘‘ dull and uninterest- 
ing,” ‘* without motif” (unmotivirt), ‘‘a feeble 
and lifeless copy” (Machkéild),—of its ‘* mono- 
tonous repetitions,” and "‘ poverty of thought "i 
(Gedankenarmuth). (‘ Paulus, Apost. J. C.’).— 
So complete is the power of arrogant preju- 
dice in an irreverent mind, to blunt the lite 
rary discernment of the critic!—A worthier 
estimate is that of Meyer. ‘‘A letter of the 
heart (aes Gentuithes), an outflow of the moment, 
from the inmost need of loving fellowship under 
outward abandonment and tribulation ;—a model 
of the union of tender love and the impress, at 
times almost elegiac, of resignation in view of 
death, with high apostolic dignity, unbroken 
holy joy, hope, and victory over the world!” 
(Introd., § 2.) 
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With its sublime exposition of “the 
mind that was in Christ Jesus,” of the 
infinite Self-sacrifice and the supreme 
Exaltation, she opens the week that 
commemorates His Passion.' In pro- 
claiming over her dead the “sure and 
certain hope,” she draws from it the 
words that testify of the glorious 
“ change” and the almighty ‘‘ working.” 
And from it come, in the power of their 
calm beauty, the accents of solemn 
blessing in which, at the close of her 
most sacred Ordinance, she invokes 
“the peace of God” on the “hearts 
and minds” of her faithful children. 


§ V. GENUINENESS AND INTEGRITY. 


A. Ot the Genuineness of the Epistle, 
there is no room for doubt. 

i. That St. Paul is the author, the 
internal evidence of its contents, diction, 
and general character, proves conclu- 
sively. 

1. As regards its contents, it is to be 
observed that it enters more fully into 
personal particulars touching the writer 
and his readers, than any other of the 
Epistles that bear his name. Yet in 
these particulars there is to be traced 
(as shewn in detail above, § IV., C),a 
correspondence with the facts of the 
history, as we collect them from other 
sources, full and deep,—if not always 
obvious, all the more certainly, therefore, 
undesigned.? 

2. As regards diction, the evidence 
yielded by it is abundant and valuable. 
It is full of words and expressions 
characteristically, many of them exclu- 
sively, Pauline—most of them serving to 
connect it with the ‘unquestioned ” 
Epistles ; all employed so naturally as to 
reclude all surmise that in them we 
have the workmanship of a forger, cun- 
ning in literary mosaic. That the relation 
thus established is not the artificially pro- 
duced similarity of a counterfeit, appears 
again in the fact that it has, moreover, 


' Epp. for 4th Sunday in Advent, and for 
Sunday next before Easter. So in Sarum Offices. 

? Read Paley ‘H.P.’, VII. Some of the 
coincidences developed by him are noted above ; 
but the whole chapter deserves careful study. 

> Rom., 1. and 2 Cor., and Galat. 
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a vocabulary of its own, proper to its 
well-marked individual character. It 
contains many words nowhere found in 
his other writings, which an imitator 
would therefore have avoided.’ 

3. But greater far than these tokens 
of genuineness, is that which underlies 
them :—the solid and irrefragable evi- 
dence contained in the ideas, the feelings, 
the aspirations, of which our Epistle is 
the vehicle, and which no one who has 
in any degree entered into the mind of 
St. Paul, can doubt to be his. For a 
forger successfully to assume his lan- 
guage, and to imagine his circumstances, 
would be a difficult effort of historic and 
literary skill, But that such a one could 
so personate that unique individuality,— 
think his thoughts, speak out of his heart, 
—is inconceivable. 

4. The attempt to discredit it as 
spurious may be said to have originated 
with Baur ;? and has wellnigh ended with 
him. He regards it as a pious fraud of 
a later but early age, designed to reconcile 
the “Petrine” and’ “Pauline” factions. 
This view has found little acceptance 
even in his own school, and its futility is 
now generally admitted. A critic of the 
highest acumen and of the freest school 
(M. Renan), pronounces the genuine- 
ness to be “certain.” * Baur’s objec- 
tions, as founded on its style and tone, 
have been touched on above (§ IV., E, 
note *).—Its diction and contents, where 
they resemble those of the ‘‘ unques- 
tioned” Epistles, betray to him the work 
of the imitator ;5 where they seem unlike, 


' See below, Suppl. Note, where the relation 
of the diction of this Ep. to that of the other 
Pauline documents, is shewn in detail. 

* ‘Paulus, Ap. J. C.’ Bp. Lightfoot, Introd., 
p. 7% refers to Evanson (‘ Dissonance,’ &c.) as 
the first to impugn its authorship. 

+ Schwegler, ‘ Nachapost. Zeitalt.’ (quoted by 
Wiesinger, Introd., § 4, 1) adopts Kaur’s view, 
pushing it so far- as to regard Euodia and 
Syntyche (iv. 2) as the names not of persons 
but of parties, the Jewish-Christian and the 
Gentile-Christian, in the Church ! —- Holsten 
(‘ Jahrbuch f. prot. Theol.,’ 1875-6) has renewed 
the attack ; to whom P. W. Schmidt has recently 
replied in his ‘ Neutest. Hyperkritik.’ 

* Of it, and 1 and 2 Thess., he writes, ‘‘ Ces 
trois épitres ont un caractére dauthenticité qui 
Vemporte sur toute autre considération.” (St. 
Paul,’ Introd., p. vi.) 

* He represents iii, 2-21 as a mere cento of 
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they are set down as marks of an alien 
hand.! He finds a trace of post-Pauline 
times in its opening salutation to the 
hierarchy (i. 1). By arbitrarily identify- 
ing St. Clement of Rome, whom (no 
doubt rightly) he holds to be the 
Clement mentioned in it (iv. 3),? with 
a later Clement, the Flavius Clemens 
who was, a generation later, the kins- 
man and the victim of Domitian,? he 
strives to force a definite anachronism on 
the writer. And in its chief doctrinal 
passage (ii. 6-11), he bewilders himself 
in the vain attempt to dissolve that 
clear and definite presentation of the 
Person and Work of the God-Man, into 
the cloudy phantasms of Gnosticism,— 
the Sofiia of Valentinus, Marcion’s 
doctrine of the Descent into Hades, and 
the Docetism of the same school ;—all 
of them indications, to his perverted eye, 
of the thoughts of the Second Century ! 

A criticism so fantastic is perhaps 
rather to be regarded as a display of 
misdirected ingenuity than a serious 
attack. The notoriety of its author has, 
however, drawn forth more than one 
thorough refutation.‘ 

ll The external testimonies to our 
Epistle are ample. Its language meets 
us repeatedly in the pages of the earliest 
Christian literature, —of Clement of 
Rome, of Ignatius, of the Epistle to 
Diognetus, and of Polycarp.5 The 


phrases from 1 and 2 Cor.; iii. 2-6, especially, 
as an echo of 2 Cor. xi. 18-22; iv. 10-15, as 
a mistake founded on 2 Cor. xi. 8, 9. 

' £.g., the expressions aprayuds, xdves, kaTa- 
rout, Sinacorvvn ey vduy, ob luyos (ii. 6; iii. 
2; 16.6; iv. 3). 

* Baur misconstrues this passage to mean that 
Clement was at ome, not at Philippi. 

3 Sueton., ‘ Domitian.,’ 15. 

* Wiesinger as above; Liinemann, ‘ Pauli 
ad Philipp. Ep.’ ;.Briickner, ‘ Ep. ad Philipp. 
Paulo auct. vind.’ ; also Neander, ‘ Planting and 
Tr.,’ IT., p. 148 n. (Ryland’s Transl.). For other 
authorities on the same side, see Hilgenfeld, 
‘Einleit.,’ pp. 333, 334- 

5 See the passayes collected by Bp. Lightfoot, 
Introd. (‘ The Genuineness’), pp. 74, 75. To 
those from 1 Clem. R. add ;—éwava8pduwper ex) 
roy. ... oxowdy, XIX.;—éwl roy... . oxowdy.... 
xarayrfowper, LXIII.;—ecp. Philipp. iii. 1%, 14 
(oxowéds occurring nowhere else in N. T.; nor, 
in this sense of ‘‘ goa/,” anywhere in LXX, or 
in profane writers). Also, in a passage strongly 
recalling the tone of our Epistle, LXV. (LIX), 
we have the éwsxd@nros of iv. 1 (a very rare 
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last-named, in his Epistle to the Philip- 
pians, reminds them that their Church 
was the honoured recipient of an Epistle 
from St. Paul. But the first distinct cita- 
tion of it appears to be in the Epistle of 
the Churches of Lyons and Vienne, 
written A.D. 177, and preserved for us by 
Eusebius. Within the same century it 
is quoted expressly, and as St. Paul’s, 
by Irenzus and by Clement of Alex- 
andria ; also by Tertullian, from whom 
we farther learn® that it was among 
the ten Epistles acknowledged as St. 
Paul’s by the heresiarch Marcion (140). 
It also appears in the Muratorian Canon, 
and all the other early Canons,—as 
well as in all the Versions,—of the New 
Testament. 

B. Its /ntegrity has been questioned 
by a few critics,‘ who have mistaken the 
digression of the Third Chapter for an 
interpolated portion of another Epistle 
by the same hand. But a careful exami- 
nation shews that chapter to be in close 
and strong (though not conspicuous) 
connection with the two preceding. 
Many of their topics recur in it; some 
of them—such as the Chnistian’s gain, 
the Christian race,—in a developed form. 
The thoughts, the very words, of the 
great dogmatic passage of the Second 
chapter, reappear in a new aspect in the 
closing verses of the Third. Those 
verses, again, are linked with the begin- 
ning of the Fourth, by its opening 
‘“‘ Therefore.” 5—Thus the Epistle is one, 
—not indeed in the unity of an artificial 
structure, but rather that of an organic 
and living growth. The threads,—fre- 
quently of suggestion rather than of 


word, nowhere else in N. T., nor in LXX) 
In view of these parallels, it can scarcely be 
doubted that St. Clement R. had read the 
Epistle to the Philippians, and drew from it 
these peculiar expressions. 

The passage in Polyc., ‘Ad Philipp.’, XIL, 
apparently uses the language of i. 11, and ili. 15, 
as well as of iii. 18. 

1 Polyc., ‘Ad Philipp.,’ IIT., XI. 

3 ‘Hist. Eccl.’, V. 2. 

8 * Adv. Marcion.’, V. 20.—See also Epiphan., 
*Heres.’, XLII, 11, 12. 

‘ Heinrichs, Paulus, &c. (af. Olshausen and 
Wiesinger, Introd., § 4 2.) 

* Cp. iii, 3 with i. 26 ; 8-11 with i. 21; 11-14 
with ii. 16; 19 with i. 28; 20 with i, 27; 21 
with ii. 6-11: again, 20 withiv. §. 
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logical sequence,—that bind together 
its several members, will be found traced 
out in the following Notes. 


§ VI. ANALYsIs. 


The following Analysis of the Epistle 
will serve to shew the order and inner 
connection of its parts. 

I., Ch. i 1-11. Introductory :—Greet- 
ing ;—The Apostle’s thankful joy, affec- 
tion, and prayers, for the Philippians, 

IJ., i. 12-26. Account of the progress 
ofthe Gospel in Rome ;—of his position, 
feelings, and anticipations. 

III., Exhortation :— 

(2) i. 27—il. 4,—To stedfastness, 
and to unity and the virtues 
tending thereto ; 

(5) it. 5-11,—Christ the Exemplar 
of such virtues ; 

(c) wu. 12-16,—To the further 
following out of the Christian life ; 

(Z) ii, 17, 18,—To joyful looking 
for its end. 
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IV., ii. 19-30. Personal matters :— 
His purpose of sending Timothy to them; 
his hope of revisiting them ; the return to 
them of Epaphroditus. 

V., ui, 1. Final injunctions begun, 
[(but broken off by) 

Digression into warning :—against 

(2) iii, 2-16,—/udaic error (en- 
forced by the facts of his own 
past, and example of his present) ; 

(5) i, 17-21,—Antinomian error 
(enforced by same example, and 
by the hope of the heavenly 
future). | 

VI., Resumption of final injunc- 
tions :— 


(2) iv. x. Stedfastness ; 
(5) iv. 2, 3. Mediation in a case of 
discord ; 


(c) iv. 4-9. Parting exhortations 
summed up. 
VII., iv. ro-19. Acknowledgment of 
their bounty, past and preseut. 
VIIL, iv. 20-23. Conclusion :—Salu- 
tations and Benediction. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE: On the Pauline Diction of this Epistle. 


The following Lists exhibit the evidence fur- 
nished by the language of the Epistle, on its 
authorship, and relations with the other Pauline 
documents. 


List I.— Words and expressions in Philippians 
which are, in N. T., exclusively Pauline. 


(1) General List.—The following occur in the 
Pauline documents more or less generally : 


Philipp. i. 1, éeloxowos [official].—ib., 3idaovos 
[official].—i. 8, uvela.—i. 8, udprus Geds.—i. 10, 
anpdcxoros.—i. 16, {pis.—i. 16, 18, xarayyéArcw 
[with a person as object].—i. 24, ii. 25, dvay- 
xaios [= necessary].—i 26, li. 16, xadxnua— 
i, 80, dydv.--ii. 1, ofxripuds.—ii. 10, xduwrew.— 
ii. 12, pdBos wal rpduos.—ii. 16 (4/5), cis xevdy. 
—ii. 25, Aesroupyds.—ii. 30, avarAnpody [= fo 
fill up).— iil. 4, wewolOnors.—iii. 20, dwrendé x eoOas 
[? x Pet. iii. 20) — ili. 21, évépyea—iv. 8, 
yvhowos.—iv. 9, 5 eds rijs elphyns.—iv. 18, dopuh 
[metaph. }.—ib., ebwdla.—ib, evdperros.—(To these 
add) iv. 11, airdpens (cp. abrdpxeta, 2 Cor. ix. 8 ; 
1 Tim. vi. 6). 


(2) Particular Lists.—The following occur 
else only in some one group of them ; viz., 


In (2) Rom., 1 and 2 Corinth., Galat. : 


Philipp. i. 6, évdpyeoGas.—ib., dxireAciv [opp. © 


to évdpyx.].—i.7, cvyxowwvds [with gen. of thing]. 
—i, 10, 7a d:apépoyra.—i. 15, ed8oxla [Auman]. 


—i. 20, awoxapa8oxla.—i. 22, (jv ev capxl.—t. 28, 
¥vdekis.—ii. 2, iv. 2, 7d abrd gppovetv.—ii. 4, 


tii. 17, oxoxety [¢ransit.].—ii. 7, xevovv.—ii. 8, 


oxijpa.—ii. 21, rd davrov (nreiv.—ii. 22, Sonus. 
—ii. 25, dwdorodos (= messenger}.— ii. 30, Ae- 
roupyla [of service fo man)}.—ili. 9, 8iaatcotivn ex 
vépou.—ib., 8. 8: wlorews.—iii. 14, BpaBetov.— 
iii. 16, pOdveiw els.—ili. 19, xosAla [= greed.].— 
fii. 21, peraoxnuarl(ew.—ib., ovpuoppos.—iv. 7, 
vénpa.—iv. 15, cowwveiy [of g.ving]—(Add) ii 
1, wapauv@iov (wapapv@la, 1 Cor. xiv. 3) —ii. 8, 
xevodotla, (xevd8ofos, Gal. v. 26).—iii. 6, 3:naso- 
chyn ev vduy (ev vduq SucaotocGa, Gal. iii. 11 ; 
v. 4).—iv. 8, efpnuos (edpnyia, 2 Cor. vi. 8). 


In (6) Ephes., Coloss., Philem. 
Philipp. i. 11, wAnpovo@u [with acc.}—i. 12, 
va war’ éuéd.—i. 19, emcxopnyia.—ii. 25, ovor- 


pariorns.—iv. 18, doph edwSias.—/ Add) iv. 7%, 
elpfvn Tov @eou (eip. rou Xpiorov, Coll. iii. 15). 


In (c). 1 and 2 Timoth., Titus : 
Philipp. i. 12, 25, wxpoxown.—i. 21, ili. 7, 
xépd8os.— ii. 17, owévdeo0as.—iv. 8, cenvds.—( Add) 
23, dvadvew [= to depart ;—else only Luc, 
xii. 36, = to return), (avdAvois, 2 Tim. iv. 6). 


In (2) Hebrews: 


Philipp. i. 7, BeBalwors.—( Add) i. 9, aloOnors, 
(alo@nrfipia, Hebr. v. 14).—ii. 27, rapaxAfouos 
(wapaxAnolws, Hebr. ii. 14). 
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In (¢) Pauline Speeches in Acts: 


Philipp. i. 10, d&xpdéoxomwos [ passive].—i. 26, 
ol8a [of strong delief].—i 27, wodrtevecbar.— 
ii, 29, txew [= fo esteem).—iii. 7, 8, (nula.— 
(Add) ii. 80, rd Epyor [of the Gospel ;—see Bp. 
Lightfoot in Joc., and Acts xv. 38]. 


List II.— Specially, though not exclusively, 
Pauline. 


(1) General List: 

Philipp. i. 7, 17, dwodoyla—i. 8, ii. 26, 
éwiwodeiy.—i. 8, ii. 1, oxAdyxva.—t 9, éxlyvoors 
(2 Pet., guater).—i 14, wepiscorépws (? Mark 
xv. 14).—i. 27, &las (3 John 6).—i 27, iv. 1, 
orfxew (Mark xi. 25).—i. 28, axrixeluevos (Luc., 
bis).—ii. 1, wapdxaAnois.—ii. 8, taxewoppoodvy 
(1 Pet. v. 5).—ii. 12, xarepyd(eoGa:.—il. 18, 
dvepyeiy. —ii. 15, iti. 6, uepwros (Luc. 1. 6).— 
ii. 25, iv. 8, cvvepyds (3 John 8).—ii. 28, owov- 
Salws [?] (Luc. vii. 4).— ii. $0, dorépnua (Luc. 
xxi. 4).—iii. 8, Aarpedew laawpan |I (Luc. ii. 
37).—ib., xavxao@a: (James, d/s).—tii. 5, puah 
Beviayly (Rev. vii. 8).—iii. 10, wd@nua (1 Pet., 
guater).—iii. 14, xAjors (2 Pet. i. 10).—iii. 17, 
voxos [of a person] (1 Pet. v. 3).—iv. 9, wapa- 

dvew [= traditum accipere} (Mark vii. 4). 
—iv. 18, évBuvauody (Acts ix. 22).—iv. 17, 
wAcovd(ery (2 Pet. i. 8). 

(2) Particular List. 

(In (2) Rom., 1 & 2 Cor., Gal.) :— 


Philipp. i. 16, ii. 8, é@pi@efa (James, 425).— 
ii. 7, duolwpa (Rev. ix. 7).— iii. 16, crorxeiy (Acts 
xxi. 24).—iv. 7, ppoupety (1 Pet. i. 5).—(Add) 
i. 10, eiAucpufs (2 Pet. iii. 1 ;—eiAscpuvela, 1 & 2 
Cor., 27). 


List IlI.—Peouliar to this Epistle. 

(1) Not elsewhere in N. T.: 

Philipp. i. 9, alo@yois (but see I. (2), d).—i. 
16, ayvws (ayvds is Pauline, but not exclu- 
sively).—i. 23, dvarvew (see I. (2), ¢).—i. 27, 
iv. 8, cvuvadrciv.—i. 28, wripecdu. —ii. 1, 
wapauvdiov (see |. (2), a).—ii. 2, cdppuxos.—ib., 
Td ty ppovety.—ii. 8, xevodotia (see 1. (2), 2).— 
Li. 6, poppy [in soe aged sense,—cp. Mark xvi. 
12].—ib., aprayydés.—ib., toa [adverb :—toos else- 
where in N. T., but not in Paul].—ii. 9, 
brepupovy.—ii. 10, xaraxOdvios.—ii. 12, dxovcla, 
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—ii, 16, Adyos (wijs[ = Gaspel].—ib., éwéyew 
[transit.].—ii. 20, iodpuxos.— ib. yrqolws (see 
I. (1), ywhous). — ii. 27, wapawAfouor (see L 
(2), @).—ii. 28, rvwos.—ii. 30, wapaforcter- 
@a:.—iii. 1, dxvypdés [of a ¢hing].—iii. 2, xara- 
rouy.— ili. 5, dnrafpepos.—iii. 6, Sixnaioctyy dv 
yduye (see I. (2), a).—ili. 8, aAAa wey od» [2]. 
—ib., oxtéBarov. —iii. 9, ux. éx @eov.—ib., 3. ext 
vy wiore:.—iil. 10, cuppeppl{ecda: (but sippop- 
gos, I. (2), a).—iii. 11, dfaxdoracis.—iii. 13, 
éwextelveoGai.—iii. 14, oxomds. (see § V., A, 
ii., n. 5).—iii. 15, érépws.—iii. 17, oupyupnr§s. 
— , woAlrevya (swoArreia, av ii, 12).— 
iv. 1, éwiwd@nros (but ewiroGeiv, LI., (1) ).—iv. 
3, cb(vyos.—iv. 7, eipfrn rov @cot (see L (2), 
b).—iv. 8, xpoogpiAfs.—ib., ebpnuos (see I. (2), 
a).— iv. 10, peydaws. — ib. dvabdrrew. — ib., 
axaipetv.—iv. 11, abrdpxns (see L (1) ).—iv. 12, 
pueioOas, —iv. 15, AnYs. 


(2) Elsewhere in N. T., but not Pauline : 


Philipp. i. 10, elAcepitfs (see II. (2) ).—i. 18, 
wxpa:répiov.— il. 14, yoyyvouds.—ii. 15, duapnros 
(2 Pet. iii. 14 [?]).—ib. wécov [advd.) (Matt. 
xiv. 24).—ib., oxodr:ds.—ib., gwornp (Rev. xxi. 
11).—ii. 28, eaurijs.— ii. 26, G3ynuorvety (Matt. 
xxvi. 37; || Mark).—ii. 20, &rios.—iii. 2, adory. 
—iv. 3, cvAAauBdver@a: [= to Ae/p] (Luc. v. 7). 
—ib., BiBros (wis (Rev., passim ; B. nowhere 
else in Paul).—iv. 6, alrnua.—iv. 8, dpéry 
[Auman] (2 Pet. i. 5, dis :—cp. 1 Pet. li. 9; 2 
Pet. i. 3 (dtvine]).—av. 11, do0répnows (Mark xii. 
44).—iv. 15, 3éocs (James i. 17). 


_ Most of the coincidences shewn in Lists I. 
and II. relate to group a. Of these, the greater 
part are yielded by Romans. 

No fewer than thirteen expressions, gathered 
out of so short an Epistle, serve to connect it 
with St. Paul’s speeches in Acts ;—viz., 


dyaykaios [= necessary] (Acts xiii. 46).— 
dwodoyla (xxii. 1).—ampéoxowos (xxiv. 16).— 
éxloxowos [official], (xx. 28).—é€pyov, 7d [of the 
Gospel}, xv. 38).—*xew [= fo esteem), (xx. 24). 
(nla (xxvii. 10; 21).—xarayyéAAew [with Jerson 
as obj.], (xvii. 3 ; 23).—-Aarpevew [absol.], (xxvi. 
7).—ol8a[of strong de/te/], (xx. 25).—worrr ever Oat 
(xxiii. 1).—rawewogppoovwn (xx. 19)—uA} Bevia- 
ply (xiii, 21). 

(See Introd. to Acts, § 8, p. 342, note 2.) 


The references made, in this Introduction and 
in the following Notes, to St. Clement of Rome, 
are to the excellent edition published at Con- 
stantinople, 1875, by Philotheos Bryennios, 
Metropolitan of Serre; in which are printed 
for the first time, from a MS. discovered by him, 
the conclusion of chapter lvi. of the First Epistle, 


The late Dean Jeremie, who had undertaken 
the Commentary on this Epistle, left in MS. at 
his death a large body of notes on it, the fruit 
of his varied research and mature learning. 
From these valuable but incomplete materials, 
such portions as seem suitable for the purposes 


and six following chapters, supplying the /acuna 
in Codex A. 

Those to Theodore of Mopsuestia, are to the 
Latin Version of the Commentaries on St. Paul, 
lately identified as his by Professors Jacobi and 
Hort ;—admirably edited (with the Greek frag- 
ments) by the Rev. H. B. Swete (Cambridge, 1880). 


of this Commentary have been selected and 
placed among the following Notes,-—distin- 
guished by the subs-ribed initial J.—The rest of 
the Notes (without subscription), and the general 
arrangement of this part of the Commentary as 
a whole, are the work of Dean Gwynn. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL 


THE APOSTLE TO THE 


PHILIPPIANS. 


CHAPTER I. 


3 He testifieth his thankfulness to God, and his 
love toward them, for the fruits of ther faith, 
and fellowship in his sufferings, 9 daily 
praying to him for their increase in grace: 
12 he sheweth what good the faith of Christ 
had received by his troubles at Rome, 21and 


CuHap. I. 1, 2. OPENING SALUTATION. 


1. Paul] Here, as in writing to the Thessa- 
lonians and to Philemon, St. Paul omits the 
desiznation of himself as “an Apostle,’ else- 
where in his Epistles uniformly subjoined to 
his name in the opening. This style is in 
keeping with the character of the Epp. to 
which it belongs; unofficial, informal,—ad- 
dressed, one to a personal friend, the others 
to Churches with which his relations were 
more than ordinarily familiar and affectionate, 
where there was no need that he should 
assert himself to overbear opposition, or to 
affirm doctrine or discipline with an Apostle’s 
authority. .The omission cannot ex- 
plained - some suggest) by the fact that the 
name of Timothy, who was not an Apostle, 
is here joined with his; for elsewhere (2 Cor. 
i, r, and Col. i. 1) we read, “ Paul an Apostle 

. « . and Timothy.” 


and Timotheus| Timothy was with him 
when he wrote—was about to be sent shortly 
by him to the Philippians (below, ii. 19)—had 
previously been well known to them as being 
one of his company when he first visited 
their city (Acts xvi. 1-12 sqq.; see below, 
li. 22), and apparently in two subsequent visits 
(Acts xix. 22 and xx. 1; #6. 3-6). Thus he is 
naturally joined in this salutation tothem. But 
it is not to be hence inferred that he was joint 
author of the Ep., which is written (v. 3, and 
14.) in the first person singular, and speaks 
of ‘Timothy (ii. 19-23) in the third person: 
nor even that he was the scribe (see note 
on 2 Cor.i. 1). The name of Timothy ap- 
pears in like manner at the head of two other 
E.pp. written about the same time as this, 
those to the Colossians and Philemon; also 
of three earlier Epp., 2 Cor., and (with “ Sil- 


New Test.—Vot.. III. 


how ready he ts to glorify Christ either by 
his life ov death, 27 exhorting them tountty, 
28 and to fortitude in persecution. 


AUL and Timotheus, the ser- 
vants of Jesus Christ, to all the 
saints in Christ Jesus which are at 


vanus” preceding it) 1 and 2 Thess.—Cp. also 
1 Cor. i. 1; Gal. i. 2. In 2 Cor., Coloss., and 1 
and 2 Thess., he proceeds in the plural number; 
in 1 Cor., Gal., and Philem., as here, in the 
singular. 

the servants of Jesus Christ] Better, 
“slaves of Christ Jesus” (see Rom. i. 1, 
and note; and omit “t4e”). He is their 
“Lord.” They are His property (1 Cor. 
Vii. 22, 23). But such servitude is true free- 
dom (Rom. vi. 18-22; 2 Cor. iil. 17).—J. 

to all the saints] It seems that no special 
emphasis here rests on “a//” (cp. Rom. i. 
7; 2 Cor.i. 1): but see note on v. 4. 

The term “saints” (a@yio), used as here 
absolutely, as a common designation of all 
Christians, appears in the opening saluta- 
tions of all St. Paul’s Epp. to Churches, ex- 
cept those to the Thessalonians (the earliest 
written), and to the Galatians (the most 
severe in tone of them all). In most of his 
Epp. it is frequent in this sense. In Hebr. 
it is so used twice (vi. 10; xiii. 24); in Jude 
once (3); frequently in Revelation; in Acts 
rarely (only in ix. 13, 32, 41,—and in xxvi. 10, 
where St. Paul is the speaker) ; in the Gospels 
nowhere (as applied to followers of Christ); 
nor in the Epp. of St. James, St. Peter, or 
St. John. It was drawn from the language 
of the O. T., the eorresponding term (Dw, 
dywt, LXX.) being used of the people of 
Israel (e.¢., Ps. xxxiti, [xxxiv.] 9). In the 
N. T. it denotes not so much internal holiness 
(though that is the direct effect of Christianity) 
as the new relation in which Christians stand 
to God through Christ. So, 1 Cor. vii. 14, 
the “ children” of Christians are said to be 
“ boly.”— J. 

The connection of “in Christ Jesus” is 
as in A. V., with “ saints.” They are “ saints” 
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Philippi, with the bishops and dea- 3: I thank my God upon every 're- 1 Or, mew 


cons : 

2 Grace be unto you, and peace, 
from God our Father, and from the 
Lord jesus Christ. 


membrance of you, 

4. Always in every prayer of mine 
for you all making request with 
joy, 


in so far as they are “in Christ.” Their 
outward union with Him is their claim to 
the title; so far as that union is inwardly 
realized, the title indicates a corresponding 
inward reality of holiness. 


Philippi} See above, Introd., § IT. 


bishops and deacons} From Chrysostom 
(whom see in Joc.) downwards, it has been 
generally admitted by writers of diverse views 
on Church government that the office of the 
“ bishops” here addressed is the same as 
that of the “ elders” elsewhere spoken of 
(Acts xi. 30, and passim). So St. Paul 
calls the e/ders of Ephesus bishops (apeo- 
Burépous, Acts xx. 17; émeaxdmous, tb. 28— 
A.V., “overseers”). And so, after speaking 
(Tit. i. 5) of the ordination of elders, he 
proceeds, “‘ For a dishop must be blameless” 
(ib. 7). And such is apparently the meaning 
of “ bishop” in 1 Tim. ili. 2 sqq. (followed 
by “ deacuns,” ib. 8, as here).—El/der marks 
the dignity, overseer the duty, of the office. 
The former title is of Jewish, the latter of 
Gentile, origin. See Notes on “ dishops ...” 
at end of chapter. 

But this indiscriminate use of the titles is 
far from justifying the inference that there 
was no distinction of order and office in the 
Ministry of the Apostolic age. The facts of 
the case seem to be, that the authority to 
rule and to ordain, originally vested in the 
Apostles as the First Order, was imparted 
by them to those whom, like Timothy and 

itus, they admitted, though without giving 
them any distinctive title, to that Order as 
their successors in governing the Churches 
and propagating the ministry; and that, as 
the original Apostolic body passed away and 
with it the title of Apostle, the term Bishop 
became appropriated to the First Order, 
ceasing to be synonymous with Preséyter (or 
Elder), which remained as the designation of 
the Second Order. (See Theodoret im /oc., 
and on 1 Tim. itt. 1: Hooker, ‘E. P.,’ VII. 
ti. 2; xi. 3, 4: Bentley, as cited above on 
Acts xx. 28.) 

Here, then, we have a salutation to the 
Second and Third Orders of the Ministry 
only. This may be either (1) because St. 
Paul regards himself as Bishop of the 
Philippians, as is confirmed by the fact of his 
taking maintenance of them Potter, ‘Church 
Government,’ III.); or because Epa- 
phroditus, who was with him when he wrote, 


was their Bishop; which seems highly pro- 
bable (see iv. 3, and note). 

But perhaps we are to regard the term 
“ bishops” here as including the Céref Pastor 
of Philippi with the rest,—the First Order 
with the Second. 

It is observable that they are saluted 
after the “saints.” “The mention of them 
is separate, because the shepherds are distinct 
from the flock; it is secondary, because they 
exist for the flock.” (Rilliet #2 Joc—J.) 


2. Grace .... and peace| See note on 


Rom. i. 7. 


from God our Father and from the Lord 
Jesus Christ] The Socinian rendering, “ God 
the Father of us and of the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
is untenable, in view of Titus 1. 4, where we 
have “from God the Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” without “ of us.” 


3-8. His PRAYERFUL "THANKFULNESS, 
CONFIDENCE, AND AFFECTION. 


3. I thank my God] Nearly all St. Paul’s 
Epp. (with a few exceptions readily ac- 
counted for) open with words of thanks- 
giving ;— hardly anywhere, except perhaps in 
1 and 2 Thess., so full and fervent as these. 
They overflow with personal feeling towards 
his friends, and vet more towards Him Whom 
he claims as “‘ my God” (as iv. 19, where see 
note ;—so Rom. i. 8, and elsewhere in his 
Epp.: also in O. T., compare, among others, 
the thanksgiving passages, Ps. civ. 33 ; cxvill. 
28).—“ For you, for your faith, for your 
lovingkindness, I thank Him, for He is my 
God, to whom I owe all.” 


upon every remembrance of you] Rather, 
“on all (.¢, the whole of) my remem- 
brance of you.” Everything he could call 
to mind concerning them was to him matter 
of thankfulness.— J. 


4. Always in every prayer of mine for 
you all} It is best to treat all these 
words as dependent on “I thank,” placing 
commas after “mine” and “ all.”—“ I thank 
God for you all” (Rom. i. 8; 1 Thess. 
i. 2), suits the context better than to connect 
“ prayer for you all,” or “ making request for 
you all.” Thus is brought out the charac- 
teristic iteration, so expressive of earnestness, 
“on alf my remembrance,—at ai// times,—in 
all my prayer,—for you all” (day, navrore, 
macy, savreav). Thus also ts shewn 


Or, will 


v. 5—7.] 


5 For your fellowship in the gospel 
from the first day until now; 

6 Being confident of this very 
thing, that. he which hath begun a 
good work in you ‘will perform it 
until the day of Jesus Christ : 
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7 Even as it is meet for me to 
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think this of you all, because 'I have ! 0+, you 


ve me 


you in my heart; inasmuch as both én your 


in my bonds, and in the defence and 


'partakers of my grace. 


(in connection with the principal verb rather 
than with the subordinate nouns) the delicate 
tact with which, by including “a//” in his 
thanksgiving, he prepares the way for the 
ensuing exhortations to unity (v. 27; ii. 2-4). 

making request with joy| Lit., “making 
the prayer.” The words are parenthetical, 
describing the nature of the “ prayer” just 
spoken of. “In every prayer of mine 
(and with joy I make suoh prayer).” 
Thus the force of the article is brought out; 
and the awkward and unlikely construction 
is avoided, “in every prayer of mine making 
the prayer” (dejoe. . . . riiv dénoww), which 
A. V. disguises by substituting ‘“ request” 
for the second “ prayer.” . 

qwith joy} The opening expression of 
thanksgiving combined with prayer is com- 
mon to this Ep. with others (Rom., 1 
Thess., &c.); but the “joy” is peculiar to 
this. Here the Apostle first strikes the 
“keynote ” (as it has been said) of rejoicing 
that distinguishes this from the rest. “Sum- 
ma epistole; gaudeo, gaudele.” (Bengel, in 
loc.) Cp, i. 18, 25; I. 2, 17, 18, 283 Hi. 1; 
iv. I, 4, 10. 


5. For your fellowship . . . .] These words 
state the object of his thanksgiving, as the 
words “on all my remembrance ” assign its 
occasion. Both shades of meaning are given 
by the same Greek preposition (¢z/). 

fellowship in the gospel from the first 
day| Rather, “fellowship towards (eis) 
....” He thanks God that, “from the 
first day” of their conversion to the Faith, 
they have becn moved to sympathetic co-opera- 
tion towards its furtherance. ‘The Philippians 
attached themselves to St. Paul and his doc- 
trine from the very earliest days of ,his work 
among them (cp. iv. 15; Acts xvi. 14-40). 
The noun (xowwvia) is not to be restricted 
here to the meaning “ /iderality” (as Rom. xv. 
26), though that is included. Nor does it 
mean ‘co-operation with one another,” but 
with bim and bis mission (cp. v. 7, and note 
on “ partakers ’’). 

until now] ‘They have proved their 
‘fellowship ” by their recent bounty (li. 25; 
iv. 10-18), and are proving it in their present 
demeanour under trials (vv. 7, 29, 30). 


6. Being confident. ...}) His thankfulness 
is accompanied by a confidence for their 


future, grounded on his knowledge of what 
God has done for and in them in the past. 
This is no supposed assurance resting on an 
assumed insight into God’s eternal decrees. 
It is “a hope built on the faithfulness of God, 
Who will carry out what He has begun. It 
is not His way to do things by halves” 
(Neander, in /Joc.). Cp. Ps. cxxxviil. 8. 


he which hath begun a good work .... 
will perform] Translate, “He Which 
began (aor.) ... will finish” (as marg.) 
or “complete”:—scil., by their salvation. 
The verbs (évap£duevos, and émredécer) being 
both sacrificial (Bp. Lightfoot, i /oc.), suggest 
the metaphor which appears distinctly below 
i, 17. The “ good work” is God's work of 
making them “saints” (v. 1)—consecrating 
them to His service. et is it, in its pro- 
gress, their work also (cp. ii. 12, 13); the 
service of “fellowship ” in doing and suffer- 
ing (next v.). But its first and last are His 
alone Who is the Beginning and the End. 


until the day of Jesus Christ] As he 
looked back thankfully to the “first day ” 
(v. 5) of the origin of their faith, so does 
he look forward confidently to “the day ” of its 
consummation—the Last Day. On his ex- 
pectation of the Second Coming, see Introd. 
to 1 Thess., II. B, 2. Cp. iii. 21; iv. 5, below. 


7. as it is meet} Lit, “right.” This 
confidence is accorded as their just due; 
not in mere general charity, but in the love 
that springs from his experience of them. 


because I have you in my beart| “The depth 
of his love warrants the fulness of his confi- 
dence.” (Bp. Ellicott, én Joc.) The other ren- 
dering ‘‘ because you have me in your heart,” 
agrees ill with the position of the pronouns 
in the Greek, and obscures the course of 
thought, indicated above. The following 
v. (“For ....I long after you all”) is 
conclusive on this point. 


rt. 


; 1 Or, par- 
confirmation of the ] take 
tion of the gospel, ye all are saters 


ne 


of grace 


both in my bonds, and in the defence... .) - 


These words are rightly connected in A. V. 
with the following, “ are partakers ;” not, as 
by some, with the preceding “I have you in 
my heart.” They describe the extent and 
nature of the “ fellowship” of v. 5; as being 
one not of feeling merely, but actually realized 
by them: actévely, by promoting the Gospel 
and aiding its promoters,— and passively, in 
suffering, as he does, for Christ (vv. 29, 30). 
2P 2 
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8 For God is my record, how 
greatly I long after you all in the 
bowels of Jesus Christ. 


the defence and confirmation of ...] So 
A. V., rightly. Though a prisoner, he can 
both defend the Gospel (cp. v. 17, which 
fixes the meaning of this) against gainsayers ; 
and confirm it (see v. 14) by strengthening 
the faith and zeal of believers. He cannot 
mean (as some explain) his “ defence” before 
“‘Czsar’s judgment seat” (even supposing it 
to have taken place before he wrote this). 
For the article, prefixed to the former only 
of these two nouns, joins it with the latter, 
“ confirmation,” so as to make both relate to 
the following genitive, ‘‘of the Gospel.” See 
Winer, ‘Grammar,’ Pt. Il. § 19, 4 (4). 


ye all are} The pronoun (vpas=“ you,” 
“ye ”’) is repeated, in order again to bring in 
the “all.” Thus in this and next v. we find 
“ you a//” three times over. As in his thanks- 
giving (v. 4, where see note), so here in his 
reliance on their practical sympathy, his con- 
fidence for their future, his longing affection, 
they a// alike are included. 


partakers of my grace| ‘Translate, “par- 
takors with me of the grace” (ris ydpiros 
—-scil., the grace given to me). It gives him 
opportunity and strength to bear imprison- 
ment, and even in his bonds to further the 
Gospel ; and it has given them like privilege 
and fortitude (cp. v 29, “ it was given... 
to suffer,” €yapiv@n). Hence a sympathetic 
bond between him and them; hence his love 
for them and his assurance concerning them. 

Peirce’s interpretation (in /oc.), adopted by 
Paley (‘ Hore Paul.,’ VII., i.),—“‘ joint contri- 
butors to the gift which I have received ”— is 
to be rejected as narrowing and lowering the 
scope of the passage. 


8. Above (v. 7) he has declared the 
feelings of “his heart.” Now, with an ex- 
‘Sapa of startling force, fitly introduced 

y the solemn attestation, ‘Ged is my re- 
cord,” he rises from the range of human 
feeling into the Divine, and identifies his 
longing affection for them with the yearning 
that is “in the dowels of Jesus Christ.” 


God is my record) “My witness.” “‘ Not 
as though they distrusted him does he call 
God to witness; but because he lacks words 
to express his earnest disposition towards 
them, he leaves this to God” (Theophylact, 
in loc.). Cp. Rom. 1. 9. 

bowels of Jesus Christ] Not merely love 
like Cérist’s: or “love such as my fatherly 
relation to you in Christ engenders ”(Chrys.); 
but rather (as Bengel says, “ Paulus non in 
Pauli sed Jesu Christi movetur viscerikus ”), 
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9 And this I pray, that your love 
may abound yet more and more in 
knowledge and i all ‘judgment ; 


the feelings and emotions of the Human 
Nature of the Lord Himself (see Note at 
end of ch.), the love with which He loves 
His brethren, appropriated as his own by 
the Apostle, in intense realization of that in- 
corporation with Him, which elsewhere 
he expresses in the words, “I live; yet not 
I, but Cérist liveth in me” (Gal. ti. 20). 
Accordingly, this holy yearning 1s not merely 
(as ii. 24) for a meeting in the Hesh, but for 
the final and inseparable reunion in Christ. 


g-11. WHAT HE PRAYS FOR THEM. 


9. And this I pray, that ...] Hitherto 
(vv. 3-8) he has spoken of his thankszruing 
on their behalf, its occasion, object, and 
grounds: here, with the copulat. “ and,” he 
resumes the mention of prayer (from wv. 4, 
above), and tells them what it is that he 
asks for them in the habitual intercession 
there implied. He has given thanks for their 
“ fellowship :” he now prays that the “ love ” 
which inspires it may be (1) inereased, (2) 
regulated. (For “that,” see Nete at end of 
ch.) 

It is in keeping with the tone of ap 
which marks this Ep., that, instead of chiding 
them for shortcomings, he thus tenderly re- 
minds them to seek spiritual progress. 


your love may abound yet more and more] 
Not merely their love for Jim, nor love for 
any limited object, but the spirit of Love in 
its widest Christian sense. Their “ fellow- 
ship” (w. 5) implies that such “love” is in 
them: his prayer is, that they sag have more 
of it. Chrys. (though unduly limiting the 
word to their personal love) says well on 
this, “The measure of love is, nowhere to 
stand still.” Similarly Bengel, “ Tde frre that 
saith not, It is enough (Prov. xxx. 16] is ia 
the Apostle.” Cp. Bacon’s saying, ‘Sola 
charitas non admittit excessum ” (‘ De Augm. 
Sc.,’ VIL, 3). 

in knowledge and in all judgment] But 
mere increase of love will not do, for Love 
may mislead or mistake; it must be an ine 
crease within the sphere where Love's work- 
ings are ruled by “ fad/ knowledge” (éxcyvaces), 
and “every [other form of| perception” 
(aicOnoes,—marg., “ sense”). Such “ know- 
ledge” and “perception” belong to, and 
regulate, the instinct of Love. 

The Christian acquires by grace a spiritual 
“sense,” similar to the “moral sense” of 
ethical philosophy (Hutcheson), and, like 
it, so called as being analogous in its nature 
to bodily sense. Here “sense is the genus” 


Or, sense. 


_¥W, 10—1 2.4 


1o That ye may ‘approve things 


60r.difer. that ‘are excellent; that ye may be 


sincere and without offence till the 
day of Christ ; 
11 Being filled with the fruits of 


[spiritual perception in general], “knowledge is 
the species,—and the noblest, as sight among 
the bodily senses” (Bengel). See Note at 
end of ch. 


10. That ye may approve things that are 
excellent} The verb means, (1) to test or 
fo (as marg., ‘‘try”), (2) to approve. 

ere it has the latter sense; as Rom. ti. 18, 
where see note. Their “knowledge” and 
‘“‘ perception” are to be so directed as to 
“approve ” what is truly ‘‘excellent” and 
worthy to be loved ; and thus to guide their 
“love” aright. This coheres better with the 
preceding wv. than the other rendering,— 
“ distinguish things that differ”: for ripeness 
of knowledge and subtlety of perception have 
their proper exercise less in recognizing the 
broad distinctions of good and evil, than in 
discriminating the finer shades of good and 
better ;—so as to choose “non modo pre 
malis bona, sed in bonis optima” (Bengel). 

that ye may be... | This is usually under- 
stood to declare the ultimate purpose of the 
“ knowledge and perception” prayed for, their 
smmediate aim being declared in the words 
“that ye may approve.” ‘God grant you 
such judgment that you may prefer the best ; 
to the end that (iva) ye may be pure,” &c. 
But it seems better to regard this as a second 
and independent head of prayer, understand- 
ing “‘ that,” as in last v. (where see Add. Note), 
as merely introductory of the verb which 
expresses the object prayed for. Thus he 
prays (1) that (iva) their Jove may be increased 
and ordered aright (v. 9), (2) that (iva) their 
life may be blameless and fruitful (wv. 10, 
11). (The intervening “ that” of A.V., stands 
for eis with infinit., not for wa with conj.) 


eee) “Pure” (eiAcxpiveis) as the corn 
purged by the winnowing fan (if we derive 
the word do rov eiAew),—or as the gem 
proved by the sunbcam (if from eidn). Bp. 
Lightfoot however regards the word as 
originally a “ strategical term,” applied to the 
ordering of troops (from eiAn or tAn, a 
squadron), “ distinct,” thence “ unsullied.” 


without offence] That is,“ without stam- 
bling” (azpocxorn.). The word ts capable 
of the transitive sense, “not causing any to 
stumble,” as 1 Cor. x. 32. But the intransitive 
sense “ not caused to stumble,” “ without fall- 
ing,” as Acts xxiv. 16 (spoken by St. Paul), 
agrees best with the context here, to which 
their conduct fo others is not pertinent. 
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righteousness, which are by Jesus 
Christ, unto the glory and praise of 
d 


12 But 1 would ye should under- 
stand, brethren, that the things which 


Cp. 1 Clem. R., XX., where the derived 
adverb is used. ‘“ The winds perform their 
courses without hindrance” (anpooxores,— 
intrans.). (Beausobre, in /oc.—J.) See also éb. 
LXI. 

Thus his prayer is that they my be 
pure (inwardly); aad d/ameless (outwardly). 


till the day| Rather “against the day.” 
The prep. (eis) distinctly brings out the idea 
of preparation for the judgment, faintly above 
indicated by “ until” (dxpes), of v 6. 


ll. filled with the fruits of righteousness... ] 
Not “ fruats” but “ fruit” (so all best MSS.). 
As of their “ love” (v. 9),so here he assumes 
the existence of their “righteousness,” and 
prays for its increase, in the shape of “ fruit.” 
Its origin is in the “good work begun in 
them” by God (v. 6). Its progress in fruit- 
fulness is to be “that which is through 
Jesus Christ.” It works to an end transcending 
all, “ unto the glory and praise of God.” Thus 
it is,in the fullest sense, from first to last 
and throughout, the “ Righteousness of God” 
of the Ep. to the Romans (i. 17)— begun, 
continued, and [to be] ended,” in Him. And 
thus the doctrine of that Ep. touching the 
source and nature of righteousness, is here 
distinctly implied; its express statement 
following below (iii. 9). 

glory and praise of God} ‘‘ Glory,” in the 
shewing forth of God’s work ;—“ praise,” in 
the ascription of that work to Him. 


12-14. REASSURING ACCOUNT OF HIS IM- 
PRISONMENT AND ITS RESULTS. 


12. But I would...) From his thank- 
ful and prayerful joy in them, he now passes, 
but” (8) marking the transition, to the 
task of dispelling the sorrowful apprehensions 
which he has heard, or assumes, that they 
feel concerning him. He writes as one well 
assured of their care for his welfare. 


the things which happened unfo me] Lit., 
“the things concerning me” (ra «xar’ 
éne). He will not call them his sufferings, or 
dangers, but uses this general phrase. It is 
found also Eph. vi. 21; Col. iv. 7:—A.V., 
“my affairs,” “ my state.” 

rather unto the furtherance| ‘Thatis, “ so as 
to further ratser | than, as might be feared, to 
hinder|.” ‘Ihe advb. replies to their fears 
without directly mentioning them. 

This “furtherance” is twofold : as follows: 
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happened unto me have ‘fallen out 
rather unto the furtherance of the 


gospel ; 


1Or, : 
Chrite. 13 So that my bonds'in Christ 
On, are manifest in all ‘the palace, and ‘in 
court. —_ all other places ; 


* 14 And many of the brethren in 
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the Lord, waxing confident by m 
bonds, are much more bold to s 
the word without fear. 

15 Some indeed preach Christ even 
of envy and strife; and some also of 
good will: 

16 The one preach Christ of con- 


13. First result (introduced by “so that ””) 
of his bonds ; the effect on the minds of those 
who came in contact with him, and through 
them on others. 


my bonds in Christ are manifest] Rather, 
“are become manifest [as being] in 
Christ”; undergone in His cause, not for 
any misdeed. His discourses, and conduct, 
would leave on his guards and visitors the 
impression that his imprisonment was for no 
crime, but for his devotion to Christ (Cp. 
Eph. ii. 1; iv. 1; Col iv. 3; Philem. 1, 9).—J. 

in all the palace] Lit., “in the whole 
Pretorium” (Mparwpiw). That is, “The 
cause of my bonds, and thereby the Name of 
Christ, have become knowneven in the Imperial 
Residence.”—Of his visitors (Acts xxviii. 30), 
some would have acquaintances among the 
numerous members of the Emperor's House- 
hold, some might themselves belong to it. 
The Pretorian soldiers, likewise, who in turn 
“kept him” (#4. 16), would in regular course 
be ordered to the Palatium, there to guard 
the Emperor’s person. Thus, carried by 
those who came into contact with him in his 
prison, his case and his message would be 
heard of in the “Palace.” ‘ Pretorium” 
accordingly is here rightly taken by A.V. 
as meaning Palatiuwn,—following Chrys., &c., 
(ra Bacitea), and supported by iv. 22, 
“‘Czsar’s household.” The context ex- 
cludes the marginal rendering, ‘ Cesar’s 
Court” (i... judgment ball); for what he 
here tells of is not the result of any public 
hearing of his appeal, but an indirect effect 
of his bonds ;—namely, that the Gospel has 
penetrated into the Imperial Housebold. 

Most moderns, however, following Peri- 
zonius (‘De Pretorio’), explain, “My im- 
prisonment for Christ’s sake has become 
known throughout the Imperial Body-guard.” 
—Of these, some take the “ Pretorium” to 
be (1) the great fortified Camp of the “ Pra- 
torian Cohorts,” outside the walls (Tacit., 
*Annal.,’ IV. 2, where see Orelli’s note). 
Others (2) the Barrack attached to the 
Palatium as quarters for the companies of 
the Guard actually on duty there. Others, 
(3) the “ Praetorian Coborts” themselves, (See 
Note at end of ch.) 


and in all other places] More probably 
(as marg.) “to all others,” or “all the 


rest”; not only to those about the Emperor 
(whether his Aousebold or his body-guard), 
but generally among the inhabitants of the 
city. 

14. Second result of bis bonds ; brethren 
encouraged to preach boldly. 


many of the brethren in the Lord...] Core 
rectly,““most of the brethren,” “ the greater 
part,”—leaving room for the exceptions to be 
introduced in next v The words “in the 
Lord,” naturally though they attach them- 
selves to “the brethren,” are better joined 
with the following (see next note). There is 
no true parallel in N. T. for the expression 
“brethren in the Lord,” which would in fact 
be tautological; “the brethren” (without “is 
the Lord”) sufficiently denoting Céristians. 

in the Lord, waxing confident by my bonds] 
Rather, “havinginthe Lord confidence 
in my bonds” (ev Kupio meroOcras). His 
imprisonment, borne as he bears it and used 
as he uses it, serves but to confirm their faith. 
Accordingly his “ bonds” are to them the 
object of a confidence, not human, but resting 
“in the Lord,”—for these bonds are “in 
Christ ” (last v.), Whois with His imprisoned 
Apostle. And it manifests itself in increasing 
courage “to speak the word.” (Read, with 
best MSS., “the word of God.”)—For the 
connection here preferred, cp. i. 24, “I trust 
in the Lord” (wero6a ev K.). 


15-18. SUCH RESULTS, HOWEVER AT= 
TAINED, ARE TO HIM JOY. 


15. Some indeed preach... .] Yet not all 
who preach are actuated by such spirit. 
“There are some who preach” from in- 
ferior, nay, from evil motives; “even 
because of (dia with accus.) envy and 
strife.” These of course are not included 
in the faithful preachers of last v., but are the 
exceptions there tacitly pointed to. 

Those who “are confident in his bonds” 
are now reintroduced as the “some also” 
who preach “because of goodwill;” the 
two classes being thus sharply contrasted. 
The conjn. (xat) in the former instance 
(‘‘even’’), belongs to “ because of envy ” ;— 
in the latter (“ also”), to the second “ some.” 

good will} That is, towards the writer 
himself (as the personal nature of the passage 


v. 17—18.] 


tention, not sincerely, supposing to 
add affliction to my bonds : 

17 But the other of love, knowing 
that I am set for the defence of the 


gospel. 


shews); not towards the Gospel, or the sa/- 
vation of men (as some explain). The.word 
is elsewhere mostly used of the Divine “ good 
pleasure ” (as ii. 13); but of Suman “ good 
will,” Rom. x. 1 (possibly also Luke ti. 14), 
which latter sense the context here requires. 


16, 17. These verses must be transposed 
(the pev and d¢€ changing places); the weight 
of authority being against the arrangement of 
A. V. (likewise of Rec.,— for convenience 
retained in the following notes) ;—which is 
evidently a correction, made to avoid the 
inversion (by chiasmus) of the order of the 
members of last v. (‘‘some of envy ... some 
of goodwill”). See Note at end of ch. 


16. preach] The verb here used (xarayyéA- 
Aecv) differs from that in the preceding v. 
xnpuaoety), only as to announce (as a messenger) 
iffers from to proclaim (as a herald). So 
Vulg. well renders there ‘“‘predicant,” here 
“‘ annunciant.” Of the two verbs, tbat is used 
of all preachers, even the Lord Himself: ¢is 
(peculiar to Acts and Pauline Epp.) only 
of those sent by Him. 

of contention} ‘Translate, “of factious- 
ness” (¢& €yGeias), as Rom. il. 8, where see 
note. The rendering of A.V. (Vulg., “ con- 
tentione”), apparently suggested by a mistaken 
etymology (as if from épis, strife), can only 
be retained as an imperfect approximation to 
the true meaning. Old Lat. gives “ dissen- 
sione”; Tertullian better, ‘ cmulatione’”’ 
(‘ Adv. Marcion.,’ V. 20). 

Weare not however to think of the Church 
in Rome as divided, in these early days, into 
organized parties. The evil here pointed at, 
is that of a spirit of personal enmity, shewing 
itself in factious antagonism to St. Paul’s teach- 
ing and influence. 


not sincerely] “Not with pure motives” 
(dyvas), but with a leaven of ill feeling. 


supposing] “ Imagining (but erroneously) 
that they can hurt me,”—opposed to “ know- 
ing” inv. 17. 

tu add affiction] Read “to stir up” 
(eyeipecy, “ suscitare,” Vulg., &c.), as the weight 
of authority requires—(A. V. represents 
emupépew,—so Rec.) These persons, he 
says, preaching not for the Gospel’s sake but 
in a spirit of envious opposition to him, en- 
deavour to take advantage of his confinement 
in advancing their rival claims as teachers of 
the G spel (see below on wv. 18), and thus 
to make him feel his bonds more grievous 
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18 What then? notwithstanding, 
every way, whether in pretence, or 
in truth, Christ is preached; and 
I therein do rejoice, yea, and will 
rejoice. 


in the sense of his forced inaction contrasted 
with their hostile activity. 

The meaning cannot - (as many suppose) 
that they sought by their preaching to draw 
down the displeasure of the authorities on 
him as the leader of the sect, and thus in- 
crease the rigour of his imprisonment. This 
they could not do without danger, in the 
first instance, to themselves (Neander). 


17. of love, knowing that Iam set.. 7 
As those, in their “ factiousness” woul 
embitter his bonds by their rival teaching ; 
so these, in their “love” for him, seek by 
working for and with him to relieve the 
heaviness of his prison; because they honour 
his chains as the insignia of the champion 
“set for the defence of the Gospel.” ‘This 
is the true force of the verb;—the idea of 
lying in suffering, or lying inactive, attached to 
it by some, is alien from the spirit of the Ep. 
In 1 Thess, iii. 3 (not written in prison) it is 
similarly used (‘we are appointed,” A.V.). 


18. The motive of their preaching is to give 
him pain: its result is overruled to the spread 
of the Gospel, and therefore he “ rejoices.” 


in pretence} This word raises the ques- 
tions: How can the Apostle “rejoice” in 
such men’s preaching? What was ther. 
teaching, and who were they ? 

We are not told what their doctrine was; 
nor does St. Paul imply that it was erron- 
eous: their motives only are censured. Had 
it been essentially unsound, we cannot sup- 
pose that he would have “ rejoiced.” Thus 
“the passage holds out no sanction for 
heretical preaching, as it is often made to do” 
(Blunt, ‘On the Early Fathers,’ p. 290).—J. 
(See Note at end of ch.) 

That they were of the Judaizing faction, 
with its “other Gospel,” seems hardly pos- 
sible. His reprobation of such teachers is 
nowhere more energetically expressed than 
in this Ep.,—see iii. 2. It is not sufficient 
to explain (as some do) that ere he rejoices 
because the Gospel facts are being pro- 
claimed to heathens, while there he denounces 
those that would pervert Christians. For 
this z., if taken as applying to Judaizers, is 
not merely inconsistent with that, but would 
utterly break the force of the latter as a 
warning to the Philippians. 

We are to understand, accordingly, that 
he rejoices because (as Theodt. says), “even 
unwillingly the enemies of the truth work 
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1g For I know that this shall turn 
to my salvation through your prayer, 
and the supply of the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ, 

20 According to my earnest ex- 
pectation and my hope, that in no- 
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thing I shall be ashamed, but that with 
all boldness, as always, so now also 
Christ shall be magnified in my body, 
whether st be by life, or by death. 

21 For to me to live is Christ, 
and to die ss gain. 


for the truth, teaching good things though 
not in a good spirit” (cada pév, ov xadas 
8). So Chrys., ‘“ They preached sound doc- 
trine, but with corrupt aim and purpose.” 

The passaze, understood as eae though 
it does not yield the lessons of indulgence 
towards error which some have forced from 
it, yet tends to charity; as teaching a hopeful 
trust in the vital power of the Gospel to pre- 
vail, even though its preachers be inspired by 
selfishness and jealousy. 

will rejoice] Accurately, “shall rejoice ;” 
—not with fitful effort, but with stedfast joy, 
as one assured of the final issue. 


19, 20. GROUNDS OF THIS JOY. 


19. For I know that this...) The con- 
nection is mainly with “ shall rejoice ” (last v.). 
“In this” (scil., the fact that Christ is 
preached) “I rejoice now; nay more, in the 
same | anticipate further and continuing joy; 
for this” (same pronoun, in same sense as 
before),—‘ this spread of*the Gospel will, I 
am well assured, issue for me in salvation.” 
Neither “safety,” nor “ deliverance,” nor any 
meaning short of this highest one, will suit 
what follows. 


this shull turn to my salvation] Verbatim 
from Job xiii. 16 (LXX.).—J. 

through your prayer, and the supply of the 
Spirit] He takes for granted,—perhaps they 
have assured him of,—their prayers for him ; 
and on these he humbly rests his hope of the 
grace to be bestowed (Chrys.). “ The prayer 

oes up to heaven,—the supply comes down 
From heaven” (Bengel). In the sentence “ by 
your prayer and the supply of the Spirit,” 
the two nouns “are fitly connected by the 
same article (r7s), for the supply of the Spirit 
is the answer to their prayer” (Bp. Lightfoot). 
See Winer, as above on v. 7. The words 
“of the Spirit” (genit. obj. not subj.) de- 
signate Him, not as giving the supply, but 
as deing the supply whereof God is the 
Giver ;—as Gal. ili. 5, “He [God] that 
ministereth [supplieth] to you the Spirit.” 

20. carnest expectation] This graphic word 
(see Rom. viil. 19) expresses the straining of 
watchful and eager looking for an object— 
turned in one direction and away from all 
else (iro-; Cp. awoSrérecwv, apopay, Hebr. xi. 
26; xii. 2, &c.).—J. 


in nothing I shall be ashamed| ‘That is, 
“put to shame” (Vulg., “ confundar”), scil., 
by failure. His mission to the capital of the 
world seems checked by his bonds, and likely 
to be cut short by death. Yet he trusts it 
will not be in vain. “My bonds have 
furthered,—and I am sure their issue, in life 
or death, will in no point fail to further,—the 
work of Him Who sent me.” 


with all boldness, . .. Christ shall be magni- 
fed; Lit., “boldness of speech,” opposed 
to the silence of one put to shame :—as 1 
jonn li. 28. After this word would regularly 
ollow, “ J shall magnify.” But the full anti- 
thesis to “J shall not be ashamed” is (not “I 
shall magnify Christ,” but) “ Cérist shall be 
magnified in me.” 

by life, or by death.| By life, so long as He 
preserves me in it:— by death, because He 
enables me to defy it (Chrys.,—so Theodt.). 


21-24. BALANCING BETWEEN LIFE AND 
DEATH. 


21. For to me... .}) He continues the 
train of personal reflection begun av. 18-20. 
“ | have joy and assurance, whether I live or 
die :—/for, for my own part, to me personally, 
life promises good things, death better things.” 
The “to me,” emphatic by its position, 
opposes the consideration of se/f to that of 
others, which as he proceeds enters into his 
thoughts—the “for you” of v. 24; and more- 
over distinguishes it from the “magnifying of 
Christ” in last v. 

to live is Christ] In the brevity of this 
phrase is summed up all the Christian’s life 
in its relation to Christ: the life that is from 
Christ, with Christ, in Christ, for Christ. 
It conveys even more than the “ Christ liveth 
in me” of Gal. ii. 20; it is the converse and 
the equivalent of the “Christ is our life” of 
Col. iil. 4.—‘* Quicquid vivo, Christum vivo” 
(Bengel). 

to die is gain| Rather, “death is gain.” 
Of the two infinitives in this verse, the former 
is present, and denotes the s/ate of living; 
the latter is aorist, and marks the moment of 
transition to the state beyond. 

His present is Christ; his future promises 
yet more: not indeed more than Christ, but 
Christ more wholly his—in a union more 
immediate, more intimate ; Christ altogether 


Vv. 22—24. ] 


22 But if I live in the flesh, this 
is the fruit of my labour: yet what 
I shall choose I wot not. 

23 For I am in a strait betwixt 
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two, having a desire to depart, and 
to be with Christ ; which is far better : 

24 Nevertheless to abide in the 
flesh :s more needful for you. 


and for ever. While therefore he is willing 
to live, he desires to die. See note on iii. 11. 

Beza's ingenious rendering “To me, both 
in life and in death, Christ is gain,” adopted 
in some modern Versions, is untenable. 

Pagan philcsophers, too, could describe 
death as “gain,” but on utterly different 
grounds from St. Paul’s. With them, death 
was gain, as the close of troubles —not as the 
opening of joy. Cp. Alian,‘V. Hist.,’ 1V. 7; 
Sophocl., ‘ Antiz.” 463, 464.— J. 

Socrates, however (Plato, ‘ Apolog.’, 
XXXII.), comes nearer to the Christian 
hope, when in arguing to prove that “death 
is gain” (xépdos, as here), he puts forward, 
not only the Negative alternative—that it 
may be a sleep, but the positive one—that it 
may open a world of happy communing with 
the departed great. 


22. But if I live in the flesh, this is the fruit 
of my labour: yet ....] To himself, life 
seems to offer less than death. But as he 
writes, another aspect of the question arises 
to his mind. The thought of the services 
he may render to Christ's people, is to be 
set against the thought of the joy of being 
with Christ. Between these he wavers; and 
the contending impulses, as mag find utter- 
ance, leave their trace in the broken sen- 
tences that follow ; imperfect and doubtful in 
construction, but yielding an insight into his 
mind and heart than which none deeper is to 
be gained anywhere in his writings. 

The attempt to form the passage into 
regularity of syntax serves but to efface its 
character, which is best seen in the literal 
rendering (as in Vulg., following Old Lat., 
and followed by Rhem.):—"“ But if to live 
in the flesh, this [is] to me fruit of 
labour, and what I shall choose...” 
Thus we see the Apostle (1) viewing the 
alternative of prolonged bodily life; (2) recog- 
nizing therein a prospect of good results ; 
(3) unwilling to decide between life with 
hope of such “fruit” and death with its 
assured “gain.” (See Note at end of ch.) 


in the fiesh ... 3 “Life,” the life which 
(last v.) “is Christ,” though it be now lived 
but “in the fvsh” (cp. Gal. ii. 20), has its 
hope of “fruit ;” as surely as “ death” (with 
the life it lays open) has its hope of “ gain.” 

is the fruit of my labour] As above, “is 
to me fruit of labour;” that is, “labour 
not in vain” (1 Cor. xv. 58). Bengel’s expla- 
nation, “‘ The labour itself is the fruit I look 


for” (genit. of apposition), beautiful as it is, 
seems improbable. 


what I shall choose I wot not] Better, 
“] declare not” (yvwpifw), “1 make not 
known.” ‘The intransit. use of this verb (for 
“ IT know’’), though classical, and found some- 
times in LXX. (Job xxxiv. 25; Prov. iii. 6), 
is unknown to St. Paul (cp. iv. 6), and to 
N. T. universally.— J. 

This meaning better suits the dependent 
verb “ shall choose,” in fut. indic.; for which, 
after “1 knoau,” we should expect conj. 


23. For I am in a strait betwixt two] 
Translate (reading 8€ with best authorities 
for yap of Rec.), “Which I shall ohoose, 
I say not; but rather I am straitened 
(urged by considerations pressing on me) from 
both sides” (lit., “from the two”); scil., 
the above alternatives, /ife and death. 

Cp. 2 Cor. v. 8; and see Paley, ‘ H. P.’ 
VIL, vi. 


having a desireto...}. Lit., “the desire,” 
t.e., “my desire.” The wish he cherishes 
on 4is own account (as opposed to the con- 
sideration in next v. on theirs), tends “to= 
avards ” (eis) the place where Christ is. 


to depart] Lit., “ to unloose” (avadveat) ; 
of a ship (weighing anchor), as Homer, 
‘ Odyss.,’ XV., 548; of a camp (breaking up), 
as 2 Macc. ix. 1; so the Latin so.vere. Being 
active here, it cannot mean “to de released 
from bonds;” nor (as the Lat. Verss.), “ dis- 
solvi.” Cp. 2 Tim. iv. 6; and see Introd., 
§ IV., D. See also Note at end of ch. 


and to be with Christ] For similar lan- 
guage concerning the state of the soul imme- 
diately after death, cp. 2 Cor. v.6,8. But this 
state, being “ partial,” relatively to its inal or 
“ perfectional” state (Pearson, ‘On the Creed,’ 
Art. XII., 6), is elsewhere represented by 
him as a sleep (1 Cor. xv. 51; 1 Thess. iv. 
15). 

which is far better| ‘Translate (with the 
best authorities inserting ya,), “for it is by 
much more preferable.” As if language 
were too weak to express the superiority, he 
multiplies comparatives. The Lat. Verss. 
well render, “ sulto magis melius.”—J. 


24. to abide in the flesh} Properly, “to 
abide further,” “to atay on.” ather, 
“in my flesh” (ev rn capxi). Above, v. 22, 
where “ flesh ” is bodily life i genera/, it has 
not the art.; here, it is Ais own individual 
life.-—If, with some, we omit the prep., we 
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25 And having this confidence, I 
know that I shall abide and con- 
tinue with you all for your further- 
ance and joy of faith ; 


must translate “to abide dy the flesh,” to 
hold on to the bodily life. 


more needful for you} As opposed to 
“better” of last v.—“‘ To be with Christ 
is more desirable [for my own sake]; my 
continuance in this body is more necessary 
for your sakes.” 

Though their welfare is the consideration 
expressed, yet Christ’s glory (v. 20) is in 
his mind all the while. “Can he hesitate” 
(Chrys. asks) “to prefer to be with Christ?” 
“Nay ” (he supposes the Apostle to reply), 
“this too is for Christ's sake; that the ser- 
vants I have made for Him, I may attach 
more strongly to Him; that the field I have 
planted, I may cause to yield Him fruit.” 


25,26. HE EXPECTS TO LIVE, AND FOR 
THEM. 


25. having this confidence, Iknow] “ Being 
persuaded of (aemordws) this (that my life is 
for your welfare), | am sure I shall live.” 

Some, following Theophyl., render, ‘ This 
I confidently know.” But such adverbial use 
of the particip. is not elsewhere found, and 
would express merely the degree of his 
assurance. The rendering of A. V., expres- 
sing its grounds, is better; and agrees with 
the use of the word in its full participial 
sense, v. 6, and elsewhere. 

“I know” (oi3a), does not imply infallible 
assurance; St. Paul has shown (vv. 20-22) 
that in this matter he has “only a well- 
grounded probability.” So in Acts xx. 25, 
where he uses the same verb (Wall, ‘ Crit. 
Notes,’ én /oc.— J.). 

The foreboding in the latter passage, that 
he should never return to Asia, and the anti- 
cipation in the text, “viewed as infallible 
presentiments, are hardly reconcilable; for 
the one assumes, the other negatives, his 
release. The assurance here recorded was 
fulfilled (1 Tim. i. 3); while the presentiment 
there expressed was overruled by events 
(6., and 2 Tim. i. 15, 18; iv. 20)” (Bp. 
Lightfoot). See ii. 24, below; and cp. Philem. 
22, where the prospect of release is more 
faintly expressed by “1 hope” +(€Ari¢@,—not 
“I trust,” as A. V.) (Wiesinger).—See 
Introd., § III., B, i. (2). 

shall abide and continue with you all] A.V. 
(with Rec.) here follows a reading (cupsrapa- 
peva@) which 1s well supported. It is better, 
however, to render (reading wapapeva, with 
best MSS), “shall abide and abide here, 
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[v. 25—27, 


26 That your rejoicing may be 
more abundant in Jesus Christ for 
me by my coming to you again. 

27 Only let your conversation be 


for you.” He expects to live, and to help 
them, not only as now, by his letters, but 
(next wv.) by his presence. 

The compound verb (apapevecy), is distin- 
guished from the simple as adding to the 
idea of abiding, that of abiding in some place 
or with some persons. 

Observe again “ you ail,” as above, v. 4, &c. 


for your furtherance and joy of faith) 
Rather, “of the faith.” The meaning is, 
“in order that you may make progress in 
the faith, and find joy in it.” ‘This is the 
“fruit” (v. 22), in prospect of which he is, 
for their sakes, willing to live. “For” points 
to the end for which he is to abide.—The 
genitives “your” and “of the faith” relate 
to both the nouns, which are joined under 
a common article (rv,—see Winer, as on 
Vv. 7). 

joy) Such as he has in them (v. 4, and 
note), and desires to impart to them. 


26. That your rejoicing ...]} Rather, 
“That your glorying (more accurately, 
“matter of glorying”) may, in Christ 
Josus, abound in me,” &c. Observe the 
repeated prep., “in Christ,” “in me.” The 
“in Christ Jesus,” connected immediately with 
“‘may abound,” yet having relation to the 
whole thought of the passage, shews Him 
as the sphere in which their “ glorying” 
exists and is to “abound.” The “in me,” 
placed last, belongs to the whole of what pre- 
cedes (but more especially to “glorying”), 
indicating that this joyful confidence, placed 
in the Apostle as its object (cp. 2 Cor. i. 14; 
v. 12), is to have occasion of increase in his 
return to them. 

This noun (xavynpa), and its cognate words, 
are variously rendered in A. V. by “ gilory- 
ing,” ‘ boasting,” “rejoicing.” The last is 
unsatisfactory as an equivalent, failing to 
express the confidence and the outward expres 
ston of it, which are in the word. 

by my coming to you) “By means of my 
presence with you.” These words declare 
expressly what the last v. implies,—that be 
expects not merely to live, and to be released, 
but also to revisit them; to the increase of 
their “ glorying ” (above). 


27-30. EXHORTATION TO UNITY IN STED~ 
FASTNESS UNDER PERSECUTION. 


27. Only let your...] ‘ Whether I come 
or not, in my presence or in my absence 


v. 28.] 


as it becometh the gospel of Christ : 
that whether I come and see you, or 
else be absent, I may hear of your 
affairs, that ye stand fast in one 
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spirit, with one mind ote to- 
gether for the faith of the gospel ; 
28 And in nothing terrified by 


your adversaries: which is to them 


(ii. 12), let it be your care to live worthily 
of dase Christian calling.” 

imilar admonitions, qualified by the same 
adverb “worthily” (afiws), occur in two other 
Epp. written during this imprisonment (Eph. 
iv. 1.; Col. i. 10), and in one to the sister 
Macedonian Church (1 Thess. ii. 12). But 
in those the verb is “ walk.”— J. 


let your conversation be] Lit. “live as 
Citizens’’ (wudtreverGe). Writing from 
Rome, whither he has been brought in asser- 
tion of his right of appeal as a citizen,—to a 
Roman city, where he had (Acts xvi. 37-39) 
asserted his citizenship, he uses this word with 
manifold fitness. The verb admits of the wider 
sense of having habits of life, conduct, “ con- 
versation.” So it is used by him in his 
speech, Acts xxili. 1 (“I have lived,” A. V.), 
of his conduet as a member of the Jewish 
community. It fitly introduces the ensuing 
lesson of unity, based upon the sense of 
spiritual fellowcitizenship. Cp. iil. 20 (aoAi- 
revyza) and note. 

that ye stand fast in one spirit, with one mind 
Striving together for .... | This is what 
he hopes to see or hear of them; that they 
“are stedfast i the strength of (év) one spirit,” 
in the unity of spirits that are one in the 
One Spirit (Eph. iv. 4); and that they “ strive 
as with the energies of one soul,” acting har- 
moniously as of one man (Chrys. well com- 
pares Acts iv. 32, “of one soul”). In this 
united “ standing” and “ striving,” they are 
regarded as citizens joined as fellowsoldiers to 
repel an attack on their city. So below, 
the second allusion (iii. 20) to citizenship is 
followed by the same verbs, “ stand fast,” 
“ strove together,” ww. 1, 3 (ornxetv, cvrabAciv), 
neither occurring in this Ep. in any other 
connection. The military allusion reappears 
below in “ fellowsoldier” (ii. 25). He writes 
to a city which, as a “colony,” was a 
Roman garrison. 

For “spirit,” “soul,” cp. 1 Thess. v. 23. 
The former is the higher faculty, akin to and 
receptive of the Divine Spirit; the latter, the 
vital and active powers. 


striving together| Thatis, “tog ether with 
one another,” the stress being on the lesson 
of unity. If “together with me” were meant, 
the pron. would be expressed in the Greek, 
—as iv. 3. “ Together with the Faith,” is 
an improbable personification: A. V. rightly 
renders, ‘‘ for the faith” (the dat. being come 
modi not odbjecti). 


This “striving” is to be against persecutors 
(next v.; also v. 30, and last note on it). 


28. in nothing terrified by your adversaries] 
Lit., “ scared,” as a startled horse. Who these 
opponents may have been—Judaizing Chris- 
tians, hostile Jews, or Gentile oppressors—is 
not stated. But the hostility here implied 
is compared, v. 30, to that which the Apostle 
encountered when he first visited Philippi; 
and was therefore probably an outbreak, as 
that was, of Aeathen violence. 

A different view is advanced by Locke. 
“ There was no party at that time who were 
in opposition to the Gospel which St. Paul 
preached ... but those who were for keeping 
up circumcision ... under the Gospel. These 
were they whom St. Paul apprehended alone 
as likely to “affright’’ the convert Gentiles 
and make them start out of the way from the 
Gospel.” (Quoted by Peirce.—J.). 

(But this note overlooks the presence of 
the hostile Genéile elements which broke out 
on the occasion referred to). 


which is to them an evident token... . 
More accurately, “seeing that it (scil., 
such fearlessness on your part) is a token 
tothem of [their] perdition, but of your 
salvation,” (with best authorities placing 
avrois after éoriv, not before; omitting pév; 
and reading tyuay for vuiy of Rec.). The in- 
trepidity of the Philippians will be a presage 
addressed to their adversaries (“‘them,” atrois) 
of the twofold issue; ruin of the one party 
{supply atrey], triumph of the other (vpor). 
“ Be not scared (for ¢o scare is all that thay can 
do). Thus shall you manifest their perdition 
and your salvation. For when they see that 


they cannot even scare you, they will perceive 


a token of their own perdition. For when the 
persecutors cannot prevail over the persecuted, 
the vanquishers over the vanquished, shall it 
not thence be manifest to them that they must 
perish?” (Chrys.) 

Or we may understand the sentence thus: 
“ Be not dismayed by-your persecutors, seeing 
that their hostility is of itself the sure presage 
of their ruin, and (thus) of your triumph.” 
So Dean Vaughan (‘ Philipp.,”’ Lect. V.), “To 
fight against Christ, quite apart from the ques- 
tion of its present apparent success or failure, 
is a sign of ruin to him who is guilty of it.” 
. . . “Oppositionto Christ’s servants, what- 
ever its immediate result, [is] a mark in itself 
of perdition on the part of the agent, and 
of salvation on the part of the sufferer.” 
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an evident token of perdition, but to 
you of salvation, and that of God. 
29 For unto you it is given in the 


behalf of Christ, not only to believe 
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[v. 29—30. 


on him, but also to suffer for his 
sake ; 

30 Having the same conflict which 
ye saw in me, and now hear fo de in me. 


“ Perdition,” in the utmost and final sense; 
as also “salvation” (cp. v. 19). 

and that of God| To be connected with 
“token” (not, as A. V. suggests, with “ salva- 
tion.”) Their courage will be not a mere buman 
assurance of coming victory,—it may, on the 
contrary, suffer present defeat,— but an 
“omen” sent by God, of the triumph beyond. 
Cp. 2 Thess. i. 4-10, where patience under 
trials is by a coznate word designated as a 
“token ” of their issue. 


29. For unto you it is given. ... ] Better, 
“Beoatse to you grace was given” 
(€xapioOn, aor.); scil., when they were first 
called to be Christians—to believe and to 
suffer. The words are confirmatory of last v. 
There, their fearlessness. under suffering is 
interpreted as a presage of salvation; here, 
another is found in the fact that they suffer 
Sor Christ. Not only the power to endure, 
but the trial itself, is a sure token from God 
of fellowship with Christ now (see iii. 10), of 
His Glory hereafter (é4. 11; Rom. viii. 17). 

“To sufler for Christ is a gift of grace 
(xapiopa), more marvellous than to work 
miracles, or to raise the dead. For therein I 
am a debtor; but herein I have Christ for my 
debtor.” (Chrys.) 

in the behalf of Cbrist....] Better, “for 
the sake of” (as the same prep. is translated 
at end of v.). The “to suffer for His sake ” 
is resumptive of “for the sake of Christ,” 
which is cut short by the interposed “ not 
only to believe in Him, but also.” A. V. 
here accurately reflects the irregularity of the 
original. 


30. Having the same conflict] He adds 
force to his exhortations in wv. 27, 28, by 
reminding them that he has experienced, is 
experiencing, trials like theirs. The words are 
thus best construed, as part of the main sen- 
tence, with “striving,” “terrified,”—the inter- 
vening words, “ which is to them... to suffer 
for His sake,” being a parenthesis. Some con- 
nect this v. with v. 29, “ Unto you it is given,” 
“having the same . . . ” (upiv, €yovres). But 
this is to be rejected, not on account of the 
imperfect grammar—such irregularities being 
far from uncommon—but because the “ con- 
Aict” naturally belongs to the “standing” 
and “striving ” (v. 28) as soldiers,—rather than 
to the subordinate sentence (v. 29), which 
asserts merely the privilege of “ suffering.” 


ye saw in me} Scil., on the occasion re- 
corded in Acts xvi. 19,sqq. This incidental 
appeal to them as eyewitnesses confirms the 
narrative there (see Introd., § [V., C ; and cp. 
Paley, ‘H.P.’ VII., vii.). To the shame and 
suffering of that “ conflict ” he refers more and 
expressly, 1 Thess it. 2, where he describes 
his Gospel warfare by the same word («yov,— 
there translated “contention,” A.V.). Cp 
2 Tim. iv. 7; and see above, Introd., § 1V., D. 

It is here implied that the Philippians are 
now enduring such persecution as that which 
began in their city in his person (Acts as 
above); iu which probably some of them then 
shared (see below on iv. 3); and which no 
doubt had recurred when he wrote (A.D. 57) 
to the Corinthian Church (2 Cor. viit. 1, 2) of 
the “affliction ” of the “churches of Mace- 
donia.” 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on Cuap. I. 


1. biskops| InN. T., the use of éricxoros 
as desiznating an officer of the Church, is 
peculiar to St. Paul (see the texts above 
cited); and the word occurs else only in 
1 Pet. ii. 25 (of Christ). St. Peter indeed 
expresses the duty of presbyters by émicxo- 
gouvres (t Pet. v. 2); but this use of the 
werb (for which cp. Hebr. xii. 15), is far 
short of being equivalent to the application 
to them of the title éxicxomo.. ’Entoxoma 
however expresses the Apostleship in Acts i. 
20 (from Ps. cviti. [cix.] 8, LX X.). Common 
as the term is in post-apostolic authors, none of 
them seems to employ it, as St. Paul in every 
instance does, 2s synonymous with xpeg,sure- 


pos, with the single exception of Clement 
R., who (writing not long before A.D. 100) 
relates how the Apostles appointed émandrovs 
cat Staxdveuvs (1 Clem. R., XLII.; ep. 
mpeoSurepa, ib. XLIV.). Polycarp (writing 
probably some twenty years later) enjoins 
the duty of obedience rots wpeaSurepuis cas 
8caxovns (‘Ad Philipp.’, V.). The Peshito, 
alone among the Verss. renders emoxowos 
(én Joc.), ** elders,” 

The word is used in LXX. for the He- 
brew w31), Wa, &c.; see, e¢g., Numb. 
xxxi. 14; Isai. lx. 17 (on which latter text it is 
to be observed that Clem. R., X LII.as above, 
in citing it gives for 7'2'210, NID, ex 
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oxdmrovs avrav, diaxdvovs avrav, instead of 
dpxovrds gov, émoaxérovs gov of LXX.). 
Profane writers from Homer downwards, 
also employ it freely. But no light is cast 
from either of these quarters on its ecclesias- 
tical usage. Lightfoot, ‘Harmony of Evangy.,’ 
Pt. IL1., on Luke iv. 15, 8. 1V., regards it as = 
jn, a title denoting an officer of the Syna- 
gogue: identified by him with the second officer, 
mow (= ayyeXas), but regarded by others 
as an inferior official. (See Bp. Lightfoot, 
‘Philipp.,’ Dissert. I., p. 197.) 


qvith the bishops and deacons} This sepa- 
rate mention of the Ministry in saluting the 
Church, is peculiar to this Ep. Some have 
accounted for it by supposing them to 
have been the movers of the bounty of the 
Church towards him (Chrys., followed by 
many later writers). Others suggest that he 
points to their office as a check on self- 
assertion and consequent divisions, such as 
he deprecates, ii. 3, &c. (Wiesinger). Some 
again see in it a mark of the late date 
of the Ep. But if this implies that in 
the Churches addressed in earlier Epp. no 
regular Ministry existed, it is clearly wrong ; 
for in the earliest of them all he writes of 
“them which . .. . are over you” (1 Thess. 
v, 12), who are undoubtedly presbyters. 
His mention of the Second Order (Acts xx. 
17), and that of the Third (Rom. xvi. 1), are 
also earlier than this.—It seems sufficient to 
say that the presence with him of Epaphro- 
ditus,—by whose hand this Ep. was ap- 
parently sent, whom he speaks of as a fellow- 
minister (ii. 25), a member, therefore, of 
their own body, perhaps their head,—natur- 
ally suggested this special greeting to the 
clergy of the Church. Further, if the view 
of iv. 3 taken below (see note there) be 
correct, he has a charge to send to these 
“bishops and deacons” such as is nowhere 
else found in his writings, and is thus led to 
address them in the opening of his Ep. 

It is not recorded in Acts xvi. that St. Paul 
appointed ministers of any order at Philippi. 
In so short a sojourn, so abruptly termi- 
nated, it may not have been possible so to do. 
Lightfoot (‘Harmony of N. T.,’ on Acts 
xvi.) conjectures that when he revisited 
Philippi (Acts xx. 1-6) he may have thus or- 
ganized the Church, “ which was the course 
he had used in other Churches, Acts xiv. 
21-23.” Yet when he wrote his first Ep. 
to the Church of Thessalonica (but a few 
months after its foundation), there were 
already presiding elders (as above pointed out) 
in that Church engaged in their ‘“ work,” 


the time of his frst visit. 


8. bowels] rAdyxva (viscera), some- 
times = the higher internal oryans, as 


distinguished from the entrails (€yxara or 
évrepa). (Galen, on Hippocr. ‘De Humori- 
bus,’ I. 9, reckons as nyevouxa among the 
amAayxva, these three,— brain, heart, and 
liver.) Hence the use of the word,—not un- 
known to classical writers, but of specially 
Hebraic character, like that of D‘ornn,—for 
the emotions supposed to reside in these 
organs as pertaining to man, or even as 
attributed to God (see Luke i. 78, and 
cp. e¢g., Ps. xxiv. {xxv.] 6):—here, for the 
tender affections of the Divinely human 
Heart of Jesus. It is frequent in this sense 
in St. Paul,—once in 1 Joh. ili.17. So too 
in the Apocrypha (e¢. g., Wisd. x. 5). But 
the LXX. only once (Prov. xii. 10) give 
omddyxva for O°ON, rendering the latter 
by xocAia or even €yxara, or more usually 
by oixrippoi, as A.V. (passim) “tender 
mercies.” 


9. I pray, that ...] “Iva is properly=“ in 
order that,” (implying purpose aimed at). 
But frequently in St. Paul (and elsewhere in 
N. T., ¢ g., Matt. xxiv. 20; John xv. 8) it 
tends to into the mere “ t#at” introduce 
tory (as in English) of the following verb in 
the conj. mood ;—here, of the verb that con- 
veys the matter of the prayer (as Vulg. “ oro 
ut abundet”); the conjn. and verb express- 
ing only what in many cases might be con- 
veyed by an infinit. So, in modern Greek, 
iva (reduced to va) is merely the sign of the 
conj. mood, with which it ts used for an in- 
finitive (as, ¢. g.,. va (now=(nv). See Winer, 
‘Gr.’ Pt. IIL, § 44, 8; and cp. § 53, 10 (6). 

judgment} AioOnois (nowhere else in 
N. T.), properly =“ perception by sense,” 
“ sensation” ;— also of the mind, “‘ judgment.” 
The LXX. use it for NYT (= “ knowledge,” 
A.V.); e.g. Prov. i. 22 (of man’s knowledge) ; 
iii. 20 (of God’s). We find aig@nrnpra, Hebr. 
Vv. 14, = “organs of spiritual sense” (Neander). 

13. palace] This rendering is not. only 
supported by the consent of Greek commen- 
tators, and by the parallel expression, iv. 22, 
—but farther by the fact that everywhere 
else in N. T., Upasrwpeov denotes a ruler’s 
residence (Matt. xxvii. 27; Mark xv. 16; 
John xviii. 28, 33; xix. 9 [Pilate’s house] : 
Acts xxiii. 35 [Herod’s Palace}). 

Against it lies the objection, that the Im- 
perial “ Palatium” in Rome was not,—nor 
without shocking Roman feeling could be, 
—called “ Pratorium.” 

To this it is answered that the word, 
being (as above) freely applied to a pro= 


: ,vincial Governor’s residence, is here used, 
who must therefore have been appointed at ’ 


by a provincial writing to provincials, in its 
familiar provincia] sense ( Beausobre.— J). 

Of the modern interpretations of the 
word ;—(1), the extramural Camp, and (2), 
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the Palatine Barrack,— both alike labour under 
the difficulty that it is never so used by any 
writer, either in its Latin or in its Greek 
form. Moreover, the expression, “the qwdole 
Prztorium,” excludes (2),—being inapplicable 
toa place of small extent. But “ Pretorium” 
is commonly employed in Latin to denote 
(3) the Prctorian Cokorts. As among these in- 
terpretations, therefore, (3) is to be preferred. 
It 1s adopted by Bp. Lightfoot ;— see his in- 
teresting “Detached Note” on the word. 
Grimn,, ‘ Lexic. N. T.,’ prefers (1). 

Yet, the fact that Josephus denotes the 
Pretorian Cohorts by rd orparnyixov, not 
Td mpair@proy, tends to prove that the latter 
word was not known in the sense of “the 
Bodyguard” to Greek writers (Dean Meri- 
vale; see his discussion of the question, ‘ St. 
Paul at Rome,’ VIL., p. rro). 


16, 17. Some recent commentators follow- 
ing Grotius, take of c& ép:Oeas, of €& dydrns, 
as the subjects of these two vv.,—“ they that 
are of factiousness,” “they that are of love.” 
(Cp. Rom. ii. 8.) But the ellipsis left by this 
construction after oi e€ a. is very clumsy,—as 
appears especially when vv. 16, 17 are restored 
to their proper order. The usual rendering 
is therefore to be preferred. 


18. Christ is preached ...| See on the 
argument in favour of heretics from this 
verse, Cyprian, ‘ Epist.’ LX XV., 12 (dd Jubzia- 
num) :—also the note in English Translation 
Parker's “ Library”) of same, on the ren- 
ering “annuncietur” (Vulg., but not Old 
Lat.), as if from a readinz xarayyed- 
AéaGw, which Gcumenius (in Joc.) alicges 
to be a heretical corruption of the text.— J. 

But it is doubtful whether Gécum.’s mean- 
ing is as above stated. And the Vulg. 
“‘ annuncictur” is not meant as imperat., “ Let 
Christ be preached,’—but subj., ‘ Provided 
Christ be preached.” 


22. if Ilive....] If the construction is 
to be completed, it may be (as A.V.,—so 
Pelagius in /oc., &c.) by supplying [“‘ be my 
lot” |, after “in the flesh” ;—scil., “If I am 
to live, life will yield me work and its fruit ; 
and thus (or, ‘yet’) I doubt whether to 
choose life or death.” This sense is satis- 
factory, but the ellipsis is harsh. 

Or, with the great majority of authorities, 
we may regard “if” as repeated before “this,” 
—the protasis being thus extended so as to 
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end with “ labour.” —“ If to live in the flesh, 


—([if] this is to me the condition of fruit of 
my labour, then (xai) I hesitate, &c.” (“if” 
being taken as = “‘since”). Thus the apo- 
dosis is introduced by the conjn. («a:), the 
unusual sense of “ then” being assigned to it, 
—of which the instance alleged (2 Cor. ii. 2) 
is hardly sufficient. To help out this difficulty 
thus, — Since life is to me the condition of 
fruit [I desire not to die], and, &c.” (Rilliet, 
ap. Meyer,—cp. Wiesinger)—is very arbi- 
trary. The modification of this interpreta- 
tion suggested by Bp. Lightfoot is better, 
in which a break in the sense is made after 
“labour.” “ What if my living in the flesh 
will bear fruit . ..?—In fact, what to choose, 
&c.” But, in any shape, this method ot 
completing the protasis,—reinforcing the sub- 
ject “to live” by the pronoun “this ” with a 
second “if” inserted before it,—seems too 
artificial. 

Beza's rendering, adopted by many of the 
Reformed Verss., also by Scholefield, and (in 
part) by Conybeare, “An vero vivere in carne 
mihi operae pretium sit, et quid eligam ignoro,” 
makes the sentence regular. But “I know 
not whether ” (od yuwpitw e),is (1) un 
matical, and (2) awkwardly linked with “I 
know not what to choose ;” moreover, (3) the 
sense yielded ill accords with the certainty 
expressed, v. 24, of benefit to result. Farther, 
this interpretation of xdpmos éyyou, aS a 
Latinism, = operae pretium (Grotius), repre- 
sents the Apostle as thinking of 413 own 
profit, not (as the context requires) of that of 
others.—Vulg.,, &c., give rightly, “fructus 
operis.” 


23.todepart] Origen, according to Jerome 
(‘ Apolog. adv. Ruff’, I. 22), explained avadugas 
here, “to return” (“reverti”); regarding the 
soul as being of celestial origin, and death 
its return home. Tertullian may have meant 
the same by rendering (‘ De Patient.,’ 1X.) 
“ rectpi.” Cp. Wisd. ii. 1, Tobit 11. 9. C. Bos 
(ap. Elsner), is in favour of this rendering 
here; but says avaAvecw is properly “ to return 
from a feast,” as Luke xii. 36. See Gataker, 
‘De N. Instrum. St.’ VII., where four 
meanings of the verb are distinguished.—J. 


In the Latin Vers. of Origen ‘In Ep. ad 
Romanos,’ VII. (Jerome), we tind the dvaAvea 
of this v. rendered “ reverti”: in that of his 
‘De Principiis,’ I. 7 (Ruffinus), “ redire.” - 


v. I—3.] 


CHAPTER II. 


1 He exhorteth them to unity, and to all hum- 
bleness of mind, by the example of Christ's 
humility and exaltation: 12 toa careful pro- 
ceeding in the way of salvation, that they be 
as lights to the wicked world, 16 and comforts 
to him their apostle, who is now ready to be 
offered up to God. 19 He hopeth to send 

imothy to them, whom he greatly commendeth, 
25 as Epaphroditus also, whom he presently 
sendeth to them. 
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F there be therefore any consola- 

tion in Christ, if any comfort of 

love, if any fellowship of the Spirit, 
if any bowels and mercies, 

2 Fulfil ye my joy, that ye be 
likeminded, having the same love, 
being of one al of one mind. 

3 Let nothing be done through 
strife or vainglory ; but in lowliness 


Cuap. Il. 1-4. UNITY FURTHER URGED: 
THROUGH WHAT GRACES TO BE AT- 
TAINED. 


1. The Apostle proceeds to conjure the 
Philippians with earnest vehemence, by every 
Christian motive, to rise into a fuller realiza- 
tion of that unity which (i. 27) he hopes to 
find among them. . 

If there be therefore any consolation in 
Christ, if any comfort of love| Rather “ex- 
hortation in Christ,” “persuasion of 
love:” ze. “If then mutual exhortation in 
Christ’s name, if the persuasions of mutual 
love, are realities among you.”—-Cp. 1 Thess. 
ii. 11, where the verbs cognate to these nouns 
are used. 

if any fellowship of the Spirit... J Scil, 
of the Holy Spirit ;—-corresponding to “ ex- 
hortation in Cérist :” as “ bowels and mercies” 
to “persuasion of love.” Thus of the four 
motives urged, the first and third are external 
and Divine—(1) “in Christ,” (3) “of the Spirit ;” 
each succeeded by one internal and 4uman,— 
(2) mutual “ Jove,” and (4) the impulses of 
the beart [“ bowels}. These are the bonds to 
join Christian soldiers in unity ;—that the 
Name of Cérist is a cheering password among 
them, while /ove heartens them ;—that fellow- 
ship in the One Spirit, as well as the sympa- 
thies of nature, draw them together. Assuming 
these to exist among Christians, he grounds 
on them this appeal.— If any” (cp. iv. 8), 
conveys no doubt, but rather means, “ what- 
ever such motive is among you, act up to it.” 

Thus they are regarded as exhorting and 

rsuading one another. Some understand 

im as reminding them (as 1 Thess. ii. 11), 
how 4e had exhorted and persuaded them. 
But the former interpretation, following 
“ Stand fast in one spirit ” (i. 27), and leading 
on to “ Be like-minded” (next v.), seems best 
to fall in with the train of thought, before 
and after. 

Chrys. understands him to entreat them to 
give sim “comfort,” by cherishing love and 
unity among themselves. 

2. Fulfil ye my joy) He expects (i. 25) to 
abide with them “for their joy :” Sis joy they 
are here in turn bidden to enhance. That 
joy he has expressed (i. 4) in prayer for 


their Christian progress, suggesting (i. 27) 
the spirit of unity as especially needed. And 
this point he now directly presses on them. 
His joy will be fu/l, when he sees them one in 
heart. 

that ye be likeminded ...} “That so ye 
be of the same mind.” (On the conjn. see 
Note at end of ch. i, on vw. 9.) This pre- 
cept he proceeds to set forth under three 
heads :—(1) ‘‘ Having the same Jove,” (united 
in love not hate); (2) “Being. joined in 
soul,” (A. V., “of one accord;” cp. “ with 
one soul,’ i. 27), by sympathy each with all in 
all feelings ; (3) “ Being of one mind,” (so as 
not only to think and feel about the same 
things, but alike about them). 

3. Let nothing be done] Better, “[Being 
minded in} nothing,’—for this and the 
next vv. relate to thought. and motive, rather 
than to acts (cp., “esteem,” “ look to,” &c.). 


through strife or vainglory] Lit., “ accord- 
ing to.” Translate, “In the spirit of fac- 
tiousness, nor in the spirit of vain- 
glory” (reading, with best authorities, pndé 
xard, for ) of Rec.). Thus are brought out 
in distinct articulation the two main heads 
under which he is about to urge unity ;—viz., 
(ii.) Humility (in this v.), and (1.) regard for 
others (next v.). To these (in inverse order) 
he here opposes the two main hindrances to 
unity, —(i.) ‘“(factiousness” (see i. 16, note), 
(ii.) “ vainglory.”—The spirit that sets (i.) 
party before charity, or (ji.) oneself above 
one’s equals, is the very negation of the spint 
of unity. 

in lowliness of mind] Lit., “in the lowli- 
ness...” scil., due lowliness. The noun 
here used (ramesogppocvrn), is a N. T. word, 
nowhere found in LXX., nor in profane 
writers. See Abp. Trench, ‘Synon. of N. T..,’ 
5s. v.—The “lowly mind,” here implied, is 
the opposite of the “ vainglorious” mind, 
above condemned. 


esteem other better than themselves] “ Ae- 
eounting one another .. .” (aAAnAovs). 
Thus the humility here commended is be 
tween equals (Theodore Mops. :—cp. his note 
cited below on v. 6).—The verb is the same 
as “thought” (A. V.) in v. 6.—Each is 
in turn to admit the superiority of others. 
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of mind let each esteem other better 
than themselves. 

4 Look not every man on his own 
things, but every man also on the 
things of others. 
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[v. 4—6 


5 Let this mind be in you, which 
was also in Christ Jesus : 

6 Who, being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God : 


Yet no unreal self-depreciation, no over-esti- 
mate of one’s neizhbours, is contemplated. 
Humility is not to be based on falsehood. 
But everyone ought to know his own better 
than others’ faults, and to judge them more 
severely. And no one can fairly view him- 
self and his neighbours without seeing in 
them some gifts which he is conscious o 
being without. (Neander.) 


4, Look not ...on hiscwn...) “Loo'- 
ing to,”"—“ having regard to” (particip., not 
imperat. as Rec.),—connected with ‘ac- 
counting” (last v.). Here is the precept of 
regard for ull men, opposed to the “ factious- 
ness,” (SO sure to narrow into the selfishness 
of ‘looking to one’s own things” only), 
which is condemned along with “ wainglory” 
in v. 3. But a due regard for one’s own 
concerns is not forbidden,—only an exclusive 
regard; as appears from “a/so the things of 
others.” 


5-8. THE SUPREME EXAMPLE OF THESE 
GRACES. 


5. These graces (unselfishness and Sumility) 
which are to cast out the evils that mar 
Christian unity, are best learnt by contem- 
plating Him, the Centre of that Unity, Who 
“emptied Himself” in His Incarnation, and 
“humbled Himself” in His Passion. 

Cp. His own words, ‘ Learn of Me; for I 
am meek and /ow/y in heart ’ (Matt. xi. 29 ;— 
see also xx. 28). “St. Paul himself /ooked 
to the things of others :ather than to Ais own, 
(as i. 23, 24); yet here he offers not himself 
" as an example, but Christ.” (Bengel.) 


6. Who, being ...! The Subject of wv. 
6-8, is “Christ Jesus” (v. 5,—anteced. to 
“ Who”): spoken of, in this v., in His pre- 
incarnate Being:—but afterwards, vv. 7-11, 
in the total ot His Divine-human Personality, 
—suitably denoted by this twofold designa- 
tion, Divine ‘I:tle and human name. 

being] The verb used (imdpxew), implies 
hee being. and is equivalent to “to be in the 

eginning” (John i. 1). Thus Suidas ex- 
plains it,—‘‘to be Lefore” or “of old.” Its 
tense (imperf.), centristed with the following 
aors., points to indelinite continuance of being. 
Translate “ subsisting” ;—i. ¢., “ though He 
subsisted,” as required by the interpretation 
below adopted of the closing words ot the wv. 
[With A. V., the particip. here is to be resolved 
into “ inasmuch as He subsisted.”’] 


in the form of God] The word (yopdn), 
here translated “form,” though not abso- 
lutely equivalent to “essence” or “ nature,” 
expresses that which outwardly manifests the 
essence or nature; the essential attributes of 
being, not its accidents. Hence, like other 
words originally denoting outward and sen- 
sible semblance (as i8éa, ei8o0s, by which 
Hesychius explains it), it comes to convey 
the inward reality. Thus, as “image” 
(elxwv), Col. 1. 1§,—and “express image” 
(yapaxrnp), Hebr. i. 3—(terms like it drawn 
from the language of sense), it here denotes a 
real existence cognizable by thought. Of Him 
Who “subsists in the form of God,” the essence 
is GODHEAD; as surely as one who subsists in 
the form of an, must needs have the essence 
of manhood. For “it is not possible to be 
of one essence and to have the form of another ” 
(Chrys., Hom. VI., 3). Cp. “the form of a 
servant” (next v.), words which admittedly 
convey areal manhood. So Chrys. (éd. 2), 
“The form of a servant, means by nature 
man; therefore the form of God, by nature 
God.” The form of a man we perceive 
chiefly by sense: the form of God solely by 
the mind. ‘he percipient faculties in the 
two cases differ ; in both alike the being whose 
attributes are perceived, is real. 

“In the form” then,—is. ¢., the sature— 
“of God, Christ Jesus subsisted” befure He 
became Man (yevopevos, next v.). His Pre- 
existence is thus affirmed, against the So- 
cinian; and His Godhead, against both 
Socinian and Arian. 


thought it not robbery to be equal with God] 
It will be most convenient to bein with the 
latter words, “to be equal,”—rather “to be 
on equality with God.” They relate not 
so much to the essential Godhead (already 
declared in the words “the form of God’), 
as rather to Its State or Mode. Fquality ts 
accordingly here expressed not by the adject. 
masc. sing. (icov), but in an adverbial form 
(‘oa), indicating the equal manner of His 
Being rather than the equal Being itself; 
with the same propriety as is observable in 
the use of “form” rather than “ nature :”"— 
inasmuch as what is here affirmed applies 
directly only to that outward manifestation of 
the Divine which He could, and in His con- 
descension did, lay aside, and but indirectly 
to that which He could not relinquish — His 
actual Godhead. Yet in the words as they 
stand, the assertion of that Godhead is none 


v. 7-] 


7 But made himself of no reputa- 
tion, and took upon him the form of 


the less distinct because indirect. “ Neither 
the form of God, nor to be on equality with God, 
is the Divine Nature; yet He Who subsisted 
in the form of God, and could be on equality 
with God, is God” (Bengel). The words 
moreover fully sustain the argument which 
Chrys. grounds on them against the Sabel- 
lian heresy of the unity of Person in the 
Godhead; for “equa/ implies more than one 
Person.” (Hom. VL., 2.) 


thought it not robbery...) For this rendering 
(4) substitute as follows, (B) “accounted 
it not a prise. ..”; i.¢, “ Although He 
subsisted in the form of God, He did not tena- 
ciously cling to, or eagerly grasp, the being 
on equality with God” The sentence shows 
Him in the act of forming the Divine Resolve 
to lay aside His rightful Attributes of God- 
head,—“ measuring in calm presage the in- 
finite descent ”;—and accordingly belongs (as 
the tense (aor.) of the verb requires) to the 
narrative of His Condescension, opened in 
these words, and continued in the “ emptied 
Himself,” “humbled Himself” (also aors.), 
of vv. 7, 8. 

With the rendering 4 (of A.V.), on the 
contrary, the words represent Him as up- 
holding His Title to those Attributes; and 
form part of the declaration of His pre- 
incarnate State. “ Inasmuch as He was 
pre-existent as God, He held it His Right to 
claim equality of Godhead.” This interpre- 
tation, in itself most true, and which the 
words (taken in themselves) fairly convey, 
when viewed with the context, proves unten- 
able. For (1) in the preceding vv. (3, 4), 
lowliness of mind and regard for others rather 
than self, are the graces to be exemplified ; 
whereas this rendering shews the Lord, in 
this prominent and emphatic sentence, as 
asserting His Godhead ;—an assertion su- 
premely rightful, yet not fitly adducible as an 
instance of self-abnegation or humility. And 
(2) the following v. (7), describing the act 
by which He “emptied Himself,” brings it 
into the sharpest contrast by the introductory 
“ But” (adda, i2., “but on the contrary,” as 
in vv. 3, 4), with that which is conveyed by 
. the verb (iynoaro) of this sentence. But 
“to think it robbery to be equal with God,” 
stands in no such contrast with “to empty 
Himself.” To say “ He did not count it a 
wrongful act to assert Divine Attributes, 
but on the contrary laid them aside,” is un- 
meaning. This defect (disguised to readers 
of A.V. by the ambiguous “ut,”’—as by 
“ sed” to the readers of Vulg.) is admitted 
by the ablest supporters of the above inter- 
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a servant, and was made in the 'like- §Or. 42. 


ness of men: 


pretation, and only remedied by forcing on 
“but ” the meaning “ but nevertheless.” 

On the other hand the rendering B, 
above preferred, fully meets the requirements 
of (1) the preceding, and (2) the ensuing con- 
text, as above indicated. For (1) it fur- 
nishes the required example of se/f-abnega- 
tion and humility ; He was not eager to hold, 
or ambitious to display, the attributes of God- 
head that were His: and (2) it supplies the 
due contrast with the following history of 
His Self-sacrifice; He did not cling to His 
Rights, but on the contrary stripped Himself 
of them. The emphatic position of the noun 
(in the Greek, before the verb), for which 4 
shows no reason, is in B fully accounted for, 
as serving to point this contrast. — 

Of these two rival interpretations, it may 
be broadly stated (but see Note at end of 
ch., 1V.), that 4 is that of [apparently] the 
Ancient Versions, and of the post-Nicene 
Latin Fathers, as well as of popular accept- 
ance ;—B, of the Greek Fathers, and of 
modern critics. .4 has been currently pre- 
ferred, partly as being more obvious on the 
surface; but mainly, no doubt, because it 
directly declares the Godhead of the Lord 
Jesus, which B has been supposed to repre- 
sent Him as declining to assert. 

But B yields no ground for such miscon- 
struction. On the contrary, by explaining, 
“He is an Example of self-abnegation, for 
He did not grasp at or cling to the Attributes 
of Godhead,” B conveys as fully by implica- 
tion, as 4 by express affirmation, that they 
were rightfully His. For if they were not 
His,—that is, if He were less than God, to 
shrink from grasping - them would be, as 
Chrys. (Hom. VI., 2) irresistibly argues, no 
instance of such self-abnegation,—it would 
merely be to refrain from impious and mad 
presumption. He is here represented as 
abstaining from the outward assertion of 
Godhead, not because it was not His Right, 
but of His infinite Condescension. In like 
manner Theod. Mops., who adopts B, with 
singular acuteness points out that, the 
“‘ humility” to be illustrated (v. 3, where see 
his note cited) being between equa/s, Christ’s 
Humility would have here no application as 
an Example, were it not assumed that He 
is Equa/ with the Father. (To somewhat 
similar effect Chrys. also: Hom. VI. 3.) The 
implied affirmation of Deity herein contained, 
is all that is to be expected in a passage like 
this, where the declaration of What He is, 
comes in but incidentally to heighten Hes 
Example, the immediate matter in hand; 
—though indirect, not therefore less weighty. 


2 Q 
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8 And being found in fashion as a 
man, he humbled himself, and be- 


Thus the whole w. yields its full meaning 
as follows :—“ Though He was from Eternity 
God equal with the Father, yet He did not 
account His Divine State a thing to be ten- 
aciously grasped; but on the contrary stripped 
Himself of its glories;” a sentence closely 
parallel with “ Though He was rich, yet for 
your sakes He became poor” (2 Cor. viii. 9). 
(See farther, Note at end of ch.) 


7. First aspect of the Lord's Example. 


But made himself of ...] I.e. (see above), 
“ But [on the contrary\.” This conjn. con- 
trasts the verb (“emptied Himself”) of this 
v., with “accounted ” of wv. 6;—just as the 
same conjn. contrasts to be lowly with to be 
vainglorious (v. 3), and to regard the things of 
others with to regard one’s own (wv. 4). 


made himself of no reputation] Lit., “emp- 
tied Himself,” sci/., of the outward tokens of 
Godhead, in the Incarnation (as the occasion 
marked by the aor.). A.V. fairly expresses 
the sense; which is, that He laid aside—not 
the Essence, which is inalienable, of His God- 
head, but—that which is relative to finite per- 
ceptions, Its outward manifestation. To 
2firm that He laid ths aside, implies that 
He had it previously—for “ exinanition sup- 
poseth a precedent plenitude ” (Pearson ‘On 
the Creed,’ IIL., ni., 25). And to advance this 
as an example of self-surrender, implies that 
He had it rightfully. In the Greek, the pron. 
“ himself ” (€avrev) is placed emphatically 
before the verb; marking His Example as of 
negation of se/f, and corresponding to “dis 
own things” (ra €avrav) of v. 4. 

and took upon him the form of a servant| “In 
taking upon Him...” (aor. particip.)— 
“The form” (as in v. 6) implies “the nature.” 
— Servant,” rather “slave,” correlative to 
“ Lord,’—one whose will is not his own but 
his lord’s. That in taking our flesh, He 
became in this sense a “slave,” was taught pro- 
phetically in O. T. (Isai. passim, especially 
xlix. 5, “formed Me from the womb to be His 
servant” [slave,—LXX., 8ovAov, as here}; 
Ps. xl. 7, 8, “1 come, to do Thy Will”): and 
is affirmed by Himself, “I came to do the Will 
of Him That sent Me” (John vi. 38). This 
His surrender of the Will shews the fullest 
Example of self-surrender in its highest form. 

Comparing “the form of a slave” here, 
with “the form of God,” v. 6, we can say to 
heretics on the one hand, “ The GODHEAD is 
as real as the Manhood ;” on the other, “ The 
Manhood is as real as the GODHEAD.” Mar- 
cionists (Chrys., Hom. VII., 2), on Docetic 
grounds, explained away these words as of 
washing the disciples’ feet and suchlike 
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[v. 8. 


came obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross. 


acts of humility. (Pelag. likewise ;—but 
also gives the true sense, “naturam hominis 
inducendo.”) So (with an opposite view) 
modern Socinians explain,—“ He took a lowly 
station among men.” This evasion of the 
natural meaning hardly needs the refutation,— 
“To do the work of a slave is one thing. to 
take the form of a slave is another” (Chrys, 
as above). The following words unmistak- 
ably show that the mere fact of becoming 
man made Him a slave who is Lord of all 
(see next note). 


and was made in the likeness of men| “In 
becoming,” “in being made” (again aor. 
particip.).—“ He put aside His Glory of God- 
head in taking the form of a slave; that form 
He took in becoming man.” 

“In the dskeness ;’ not that He was not 
very man; rather that He was not mere man 
as other men, but more; “ not only soul and 
body, but God and soul and body ” (Chrys. 
as before).—“ Of men,” not “of man;°” it is 
not that He resembled a man, but that He 
represented mankind. ‘Thus the expression 
lends no countenance to Docetic error. 


8. Second Aspect of His Example. 


And being found in fashion asaman| AS 
the frst stage of His Example was introduced 
by the declaration of His antecedent State as 
God, so these words introduce (by the 
conjn. “and"’) its second stage, with the 
description of His State as man when He 
entered on that stage. To “ subsisting” (1. 6), 
the verb and tense that fitly convey what He 
eternally was, is here opposed “ being found,” 
a verb and tense (aor., as the preceding par- 
ticipp.) that suggest what, in men’s eyes, 
He became. Similarly, to “in the form,” is 
opposed “in fashion” (cynpani, ‘ babit,” 
“ outward bearing”) ;—a word used not to 
derogate from the fulness of the manhood 
which He took (already implied in “ the 
form of a slave”), but because the matter in 
hand relates only to what He was by men 
discerned to be. For the like reason we 
read “found as a man” (not “a man” 
merely). 


he humbled himself Scil., in His Passion 
(aor., as “emptied Himself”). In it, He 
shewed the Example of the 4umi/ity enioined in 
v. 3 (“lowliress of mind”). The verb here used 
refers us back to the cognate noun there. 

Here, the stress is on the verb, which is 
accordingly placed after (not as the verb in 
v. 7 before) its subject pronoun. 

and became obedient unto death.) “In be 
coming (as above, v. 7) obedient even 
unto death.” The manner of His Humilia 


v. 9—11.] 


g Wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted him, and given him a name 
which is above every name: 

1o That at the name of Jesus 


tion is here expressed, as consisting in His 
Obedience; its degree, as measured by the 
extent to which He obeyed, to the utmost 
and final point, Death. To /ive as man was 
self-surrender ; to die as man was self-sacri- 
fice,—the deepest of humility, the highest of 
obedience. 

even the death of the cross} “Yoa, the 
death...” His obedience is enhanced by 
the fact, that He yielded Himself not to mere 
death, Sut (dé) to death in its utmost of horror 
and ignominy: in Roman eyes, the death of 
the slave; to the Jew, the death of the 
“‘ cursed” (Deut. xxi. 23; Gal. iil. 13). 


g-11. His REWARD; UNIVERSAL 
HOMAGE. 


9. As God, His Humility has been shewn; 
as man, His Reward is now to be declared. 
If He were man merely, there would be no 
lesson of humility in His Death; if God 
merely, there would be no room for reward 
in His Exaltation. (Theod. Mops. on ». 8.) 

Wherefore God also hath...| Rather, 
“Wherefore also God hath...” “Also” 
(i.e. “ accordingly”) introduces the result of 
His Obedience, its Reward. Hitherto the 
narrative has been of the Son’s acts: at this 
point the Father intervenes. The glories Christ 
willinzly laid aside are His, in higher fulness 
of manifestation than ever; not grasped by 
Him, but bestowed on Him by the Father. 

Here is encouragement (according to His 
saying, “He that Aumbleth himself shall be 
exalted”), to strengthen the lessons of His 
Self-sacritfice. But on these lessons the 
Apostle does not dwell. His thoughts have 
mounted into a higher sphere; and that 
unity, to inculcate which he _ introduced 
Christ's -Example (v. 5), he leaves to be 
learned from the contemplation of Him as 
enthroned for universal worship. 


bath highly exalted) “Highly exalted” 


(aor., omit ‘‘4ath”’), scil., in the Ascensiun. - 


This compound verb is one of singular force ; 
. * High throned above all height ” ( Milton, 
‘Par. L.,’ III. 58). Here is the antithests to 
“ bumbled Himself” (wv. 8). 


and given him a name which is above .. .} 
Here is the antithesis to “emptied Himself” 
(v. 7). Translate “gave Him the Name, 
that which is above...” (aor.,as last verb; 
—and art. inserted, with best MSS.).— What 
“Name”? Not, as many explain, Jesus (for 
that was given Him “betore He was conceived 
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every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven, and thimgs in earth, and 
things under the earth ; 

11 And that every tongue should 


in the womb,” Luke i. 31; ii 21;—note that it 
is not “the Name Jesus,” dat., but “the Name 
of Jesus,” genit., in next v.). Not JEHOVAH 
(for that was His from Eternity ;—cp. Isai. vi. 
I-10, with John xii. 39-41; Joel ji. 32, with 
Rom. x. 9-13; and see Pearson ‘On the 
Creed,’ II., iv., 4-8). Not its equivalent 
“Lord” (for the like reason). Not any 
appellation or title, but (as ‘“ Name” so often 
means) a manifestation in a certain character 
or station. Here, it is the Heirship of all 
things, the Headship over all to the Church 
(Hebr. i. 2; Eph. 1. 22). So t Pet. 1. 21, 
“‘(God] raised Him up from the dead, and 
gave Him glory.” 

10. That at the name...) Of this Exalt- 
ation the purpose is, to elicit the homage of 
all Creation. 

at the name of Jesus every knee should bow] 
“In the Name.” The words do not admit 
the sense put on them by A.V. (following 
Beza’s “ ad Nomen” :—Vulg., &c., give rightly 
in Nomine”), of reverence done to the Name 
Jesus, even if that Name were here meant 
(see note on last v.). They can only signify, 
either, that 

(2) Worship is to be done to Jesus (“in 
the Name,” i.¢., in the worship); as Ps. Ixiit. 
4, “I wil lift up my hands in Thy Name :” or 

(6) Prayer is to be made through ie 
(“in the Name,” tc., by the mediation); as 


‘John xiv. 13, “ask in My Name.” 


Of these, (a) is to be preferred; for the 
scope of the whole passage (His Exaltation) 
requires that He should be here set forth as 
the Object of Worship rather than as the 
Medium of Prayer. Thus the meaning is, 
“Jesus is manifested by God as Head over all ; 
to Him thus manifested, worship is due by all.” 


Jesus; He is designated here by His 
human Name; for as in becoming man He 
humbled Himself, so as man He is glortfied. 


every knee should bow...) This passage 
(vv. to, tr) is formed on Isai. xlv. 23, 
which is expressly quoted, Rom. xiv. 11. In 
the Prophet they are spoken hy Jehovah of 
Himself. In this application of them, there- 
fore, to Jesus, we have a proof of His Deity ; 
which is alsu to be directly inferred from the 
adoration here claimed for Him, which would 
be idolatry if rendered to a creature. (Leib- 
nitz, ‘Syst. [heol.’—J.) 

of things in heaven, and...) Rather 
“beings;” scil., the universal Creation (cp. 
Rev. v. 13), in Aeaven, in earth, in the 
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confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father. 

12 Wherefore, my beloved, as ye 
have always obeyed, not as in my 


underworld ;—probably (as Theod. M. and 
Theodt.) the angels, the quick, the dead. So 
Rom. xiv. 9, ‘“ Lord of the dead and living.” 


11. And that every tongue should confess 
that...] Thus the homage divides itself 
into (1) prayer to Him (last v.), and (2) 
praise of Him, in the confession of His Title 
as Lord. ‘Translate “And every tongue 
shall confess” (reading with the best au- 
thoritics, fut. indic., for aor. conj. of Rec.). 
Thus from the purpose (last v.) of this mani- 
festation, the writer passes to its fulfilment. 
On the verb, and the corresponding “shall 
swear” (pawn, dpeitra, LXX.,—Isai. as 
above), see note on Rom. xiv. 11. 

“‘ Every tongue,” .e., every creature capable 
of utterance. A strange misapprehension of 
these words, as if signifying “every /anguage,” 
once led to a happy result. On the strength 
of them Pope John VIII. sanctioned the re- 
form introduced by Methodius, Archbishop 
of Moravia (Cent. ix), of using the vernacular 
Slavonic in the offices of the Church (Nean- 
der, ‘ Hist. of Ch.,’ Period IV., 1). 

is Lord] He condescended to be a “s/ave:” 
He is owned by the universe as “ Lord.” 

to the glory of God the Father] Scil., as 
the supreme end and issue of all. And thus 
even the Reward of His Course is not for 
Himself ultimately. His Condescension was 
for the salvation of men His brethren; His 
Exaltation is for the glory of God His 
Father. . 


12-18. EXHORTATION: ENCOURAGEMENT. 


12. From the contemplation of Flis Lord 
in Glory, the Apostle’s thoughts descend to 
the lessons needed by the Philippian Church. 
But they do not settle back precisely on the 
same point whence they arose towards Him. 
The topic of unity is completed ; and he now 
turns to that of encouragement, opening with 
the endearing “ beloved.’ 


Wherefore . . . obeyed) The advb. refers 
back to the “ obedience” of Christ (v. 8). 
“ Accordingly, as He obeyed and was exalted, 
SO persevere ye in obeying unto salvation.” 

not as in my presence... absence| Above 
(i. 27), they are to “stand fast” in unity, 
whether he visits them or not: here, to work 
towards their salvation irrespectively of him; 
to obey not only in his presence ; nay, farther, 
not merely in his absence as we// as in his 
poe but “ much more.” (The “as” of 

ec., though not in Cod. B, is amply sup- 
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[v. r2—r13. 


presence only, but now much more 
in my absence, work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling. 


13 For it is God which worketh 


ported.)—Thus the lack of his personal 
influence is to quicken at once their efforts 
on their own behalf, and their sense of im- 
mediate dependence on God. Moreover (as 
Chrys. adds), it will test whether their 
obedience was for his sake or for God’s. 


avork out] “Continue to its completion” 
(implying that the work has been already 
commenced). ‘“ Begun in them” by God, it 
is to be by Him “ performed” unto the end 
(i. 6); yet, as we here learn, by them,—for 
He “ works in them” (next v.). 


your own salvation| Te., for yourselves ; 
(1) as not depending on me, (2) as enabled 
by God (next v.). 

with fear and trembling] Words signi- 
ficant of obedience eager not to fail. They 
occur but thrice in N.T.,—here, 2 Cor. vil. 
15, and Eph. vi. 5,—always in relation to 
obedience; as the like expression in O.T., 
“ Serve the LoRD with fear, and rejoice with 
trembling” (Ps. ll. 11;—ev Hogg, €v rpdpy, 
LX X.). 

13. For it is God which worketh in you) 
Here is (1) encouragement for the “ working 
out ” (of last v.). ‘Though I am absent, 
He is im you (not merely ‘ among you,’ 
but ‘iz’ each), to enable you,—yet so as 
to quicken rather than supersede your own 
efforts.”—Here is also (2) the ground of the 
“fear and trembling” (s.). The conscious- 
ness of the Divine Inworker infuses the ele- 
ment of religious awe into every movement 
of the Christian life. 

In the Apostle’s view, there is no opposi- 
tion between the duty of “ working out one’s 
own salvation” and the truth of God’s in- 
working: between the fact of /reews// and 
the doctrine of Grace. There is no need to 
reconcile them; on the contrary, he assigns 
the latter as the ground ofthe former (‘“ Work 
out... for it is God Which worketh in 

ou”). The assurance of grace working 
in him is to be the Christian's incentive to 
exercise his freewill in working. 


both to will and to do) “To will and to 
work”; same verb (evepyeiy) as used earlier 
in the sentence of God’s “ working,”—it means 
“to work effectually” (not “to work #2”). The 
change from “qwork” to “do” in A.V. ob- 
scures the meaning; and Vulg., “ perficere” 
actually misleads; as Corn. a Lap. (é /oc.) 
points out (substituting Old Lat. “ operari’’). 

“ God works in” us alike in inspiring our 
aill, and in enabling us to work. In the 


8 Or, sén- 
cer¢. 


v. 14—r16.] 


in you both to will and to do of his 
good pleasure. 

14 Do all things without murmur- 
ings and disputings : 

15 That ye may be blameless 
and ‘harmless, the sons of God, 
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without rebuke, in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse nation, among 


whom ‘ye shine as lights in the tor shine 


world ; x”. 
16 Holding forth the word of life ; 


that I may rejoice in the day of Christ, 


words of our Article X., closely following 
Augustine (‘ De Grat. et Lib. Arb.,’ 17), “We 
have no power to do good works . . . with- 
out the Grace of God by Christ preventing 
us that we may have a good will, and work- 
ing with us when we have that good will”; 
according to the familiar distinction between 
preventing and assisting grace. The explana- 
tion of Chrys., “ Whenever we have willed, 
He thereafter increases in us such will,” does 
not reach back far enough to touch the 
source of the “good will.” That of Pelag., 
as might be expected, falls utterly wide of it: 
“‘ He works [in us]to will, by persuading and 
promising rewards.” Far otherwise Theophyl., 
“God will do the whole work; for He it is 
Who both gives the impulse to will what is 
good, and brings to pass the doing of it.” 

of his good pleasure] Lit., “for the sake of.” 
As the end of Christ’s Exaltation is the Father’s 
Glory, so the end of the Christian’s salvation 
ts, to fulfil the gracious purpose of His Will. 


14. without murmurings and disputings] 
Te., against Gods Will, Of the two nouns, 
the former means “outward complaining,” 
the latter, “inward questioning.” The 
“‘ obedience” required (v. 12) must be cheer- 
ful, not merely formal.—Some interpret the 
words of dissensions among men (a reversion 
to the topic of unity). But this misses the 
reference to the example of Israel in the 
wilderness contained in the words ;—cp. with 
“ murmurings” (yoyyvopeav), Exod. xvii. 3, 
“the people murmured” (Steycyyu¢e); see also 
next v. and note. No such express mention, 
as in the parallel passage, 1 Cor. x. 5-11, is 
here made of the sin and punishment of 
Israel; because, whereas the Corinthians 
needed rebuke for actual offences, the Phi- 
lippians are but to be exhorted, as “ children ” 
(next v.) against offending (Chrys.). 

15. That ye may be blameless and harmless) 
Rather, “80 as to become” (implying pro- 
gress towards holier life). The reading of 
Rec. (yévnoOe) is here to be preferred, as 
better supported, and as more significant 
than “be” (jre) of A.V. “ Blameless” (#2 
men’s eyes): ‘“‘harmless,”—rather “sincere” 
(as marg.), lit. “unmixed,” thence “pure” 
(inwardly); same word as Matt. x. 16 
(“ barmless as doves”). 

the sons of God, without rebuke] “Children 
of God” (cmit “the”). The Son of God 


“ obeyed,” becoming a “slave” (vv. 7, 8). 
We who are “ slaves,” if we learn of Him to 
“ obey” willingly (wv. 12, 14), become “ chil- 
dren of God.” “The slave murmurs (v. 14): 
but what son will murmur, who, when about 
his father’s work, works also for himself?” 
(Chrys.)—“ Without rebuke,” better “un- 
blamable,” slightly differing from “ d/ame- 
less,” above. (See next note.) 


in the midst of a crooked and perverse na- 
ticn} Read “generation.” The reference , 
to O.T. is continued. Cp. the same words 
applied to Israel, Deut. xxxii. 5; still closer 
in LXX. (ote attra réxva, popnra, pe 
oxodia xal dvearpappem),— not His children, 
blamable, a crooked and perverse generation.” 


ye shine as lights in the world} “Ye ap- 
pear” (paivecde, not daivere): not “ shine,” 
as of their own light or for their own glory ; 
but “ appear,” are seen by giving forth God's 
Light in them. “ Lights,” properly “ lumina- 
ries;’ the same word as used for the 
heavenly bodies, Gen. i. 16 (LXX.). The 
added words “in the world,” suggest that St. 
Paul may here mean these; so most com- 
mentators. Rut such comparison is surely 
too high for saints on earth,—meet only for 
the glorified (Dan. xii. 3; Matt. xili. 43). 
He seems rather to have in view earthly lights. 
Cp. the “ light of the world,” and the lighteu 
“ candle,” of our Lord’s words, Matt. v. 14, 
1§ (where see Stier); also John v. 35, “ He 
{the Baptist] was the burning and s4ining 
light,” i.e, lamp. So Beza here renders 
“ faces.” See Abp. Trench, ‘Syn. N.T.,’ s. v. 


16. Holding forth the word of life] This 
verb (eréyecv) signifies “extending to others” 
(food, drink, or the like, so e.g. Homer, ‘ IL,’ 
1X., 489); and may here, in connection with 
last v., mean “ displaying the word of life” 
(to give to others the “light of life,” cp. 
John i. 4; viii. 12). Yet the rendering ~ 
“holding fast” (Hesych.,s.v., eparety) seems 
more suitable to what follows, meaning ‘‘ per- 
severing until the day of the end.” 

kither of these is better than the interpre- 
tation of Chrys. &c., “ possessing,” i.¢., 
“seeing that ye possess.” 

that I may rejoice in the day of Christ] Lit., 
“For matter of glorying to me against 
the day...” Above, their “glorying” is 
to be in Aim (1. 26); here, Sis “glorying ” is to 
be finally in them. For both, cp. 2 Cor. 1 


that I have not run in vain, neither 
Jaboured in vain. 

17 Yea, and if I be 'offered upon 
the sacrifice and service of your faith, 
I joy, and rejoice with you all. 

18 For the same cause also do ye 
joy, and rejoice with me. 


14.—‘* The Day of Christ,” as i. 6, 10. 
There, he looks to that Day for the completion 
of God’s work in them; 4ere, for the final 
approval of his own labour bestowed on them. 


that I have not run in vain| Cp. Gal. i. 
a; also Polycarp, ‘Ad Philipp.,’ XII. Here, 
and below, iii. 12-14, we have his familiar 
metaphor of the footrace, as 1 Cor. ix. 24, 
25;2 Tim.iv. 7. Translate, “did not run” 


*(aor.). He conceives himself as at the end of 


his course, looking back on it. 


17. Yea, and if I be offered| ‘Translate, 
“Nay, if even I am poured forth” (as 
marg. ; so Old Lat., “ /ibari”), ¢.e., as a drink 
offering. In last v., looking forward to a pro- 
longed life of service, he anticipates the future 
“glorying” of the retrospect at its close. 
Here, he faces the other alternative, of speedy 
martyrdom ; and is filled with ae “joy” 
in the hope of glorifying God by the libation 
of his lifeblood. The tense | mood (pres, 
indic.) of the verb, express a vividly realized 
and proximate contingency ;—not (as some 
explain) a continuous dying daily (as_ if, 
“though I am being poured forth.” Cp. 
2 Tim. iv. 6, where the sacrifice, here foreseen 
as possible, is (by the same verb) announced 
as imminent: and see Introd., § IV., D. 


upon the sacrifice and service of your faith| 
The “sacrifice” consists in their “ faith” 
cut of apposition), and consequent self- 

evotion. The “ service”—or “ ministra- 
tion”—is the act of offering that sacrifice. 
(For the common art. (77) see note on i. 7.) 
Some, led by the analogy of Rom. xii. 1, 
where Christians are besought to “present 
their bodies a living sacrifice,” understand 
that here the Philippians are themselves the 
sacrificers. It is better, however, to regard 
the Apostle as performing the “ ministration ” 
(Actroupyta);—cp. Rom. xv. 16, where he 
speaks of himself as “a minister,” “ minister- 
ing” (Accroupysv, iepovpyourra). The words 
thus convey the image ofa priest slain while 
sacrificing. Accordingly, “ on the sacrifice of 
their faith,” while he is offering it, his blood 
is poured forth,—a drink offering, to be the 
complement of the other. “ On,”—not merely 
“in addition to” (as drink offerings under the 
Law were not made alone, but together 
with offering of food,— Numb. xv. 5-10); but 
literally “‘ upon the sacrifice,” according to the 
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[v. 17—20. 


1g 'But I trust in the Lord Jesus '0r. 


to send Timotheus shortly unto you, 
that I also may be of good comfort, 
when I know your state. 


Ni i 1Or. 
20 For I have no man ‘likeminded, Oe 


who will naturally care for your me. 
state. 


heathen custom, of course familiar to the 
Philippians, of making libation of wine upon 
the slain victim. (Hom. ‘IL,’ I., 462; XI, 


775: 

Not only the fact of his martyrdom, but 
the manner of it—not by stoning, or fire, or 
the cross, but (as a Roman) by beheading— 
is here foreshadowed. (Bp. Wordsworth.) 

I yoy, and rejoice with you all} “1 have 
joy in offering my blood, and I share in the 
Joy of the offering of your faith” (see next v.). 
Again “you all,” asi. 4, &c. 

18. For the same cause also do ye...) 
“And inthe same manner do ye also...”; 
i.e. (as above), “Rejoice in your offering, 
and share my joy in mine.” ‘They are to have 
not only (as i. 25) future joy in his presence, 
but present joy like his own, even in view of 
death. As their sacrifice and his libation are 
conceived as mingling on the altar, so are his 
joy and theirs to meet over the joint offering. 
—Some translate the second verb in both 
sentences (auyyuipew) “congratulate.” But 
this is less suitable to the earnestness of the 
passage than A.V., for which cp. 1 Cor. xii. 26. 


19-24. HE HOPES TO SEND TIMOTHY, AND 
HIMSELF TO FCLLOW SHORTLY. 


Turning now to the more ordinary topics 
of a letter, he informs them of. the intended 
mission of Timothy, and return of Epaphro- 
ditus. 

19. But I trust...) The connection is 
“(How it may be with me, or with you, I 
know not], due [meantime] | trust (accu- 
rately, “I hope”) the Lord will grant me 


soon to hear of you through Timothy.” For 
“in the Lord,” see v. 24 and note. For the 
mention of Timothy, see note on i. 1. 

that I also may be of good comfort) “1 


hope to send Timothy, in order that 
[as you will be cheered by the tidings of me 
given in this letter, and by his report of my 
welfare, so] I too may be cheered, when 
I learn your state [from him on hisreturn].” 

20. For I have no man likeminded, Scil., 
“none Fale likeminded [with me];” lit., 
“ of equal soul” (iduxov,—cp. Ps. liv. [lv.] 14 
[13];—also Deut. xiii. 6, LXX.), tic, “ of 
congenial soul,” “of kindred nature” (as child 
with parent see next v.); stronger than 


Vv. 2I—24. | 


21 For all seek their own, not the 
things which are Jesus Christ’s. 
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23 Him therefore I hope to send 
presently, so soon as I shall see how 


22 But ye know the proof of him, it will go with me. 


that, as a son with the father, he 
hath served with me in the gospel. 


24 But I trust in the Lord that 
I also myself shall come shortly. 


“joined in soul,” (ovpwryo) of v. 2. In 
afimothy he found a second selt,—“ Paulus 
alter Timotbeus” (Bengel). Some take the 
word to mean “like-minded with Sim” 
(Timothy), thus missing the reference to the 
filial relation, next wv. 
Observe in what this congeniality lay. ‘St. 
Paul knew what it was to crave for sympathy 
[But] it was not because he missed 
something on which self might rest . . . The 
sympathy he sought was a sympathy in his 
work for Christ.” (Dean Vaughan, Lect. X.) 
who will naturally cure...) Lit., “suoh 
as will...” (dors, indicating bow Timothy 
was qualified for the mission). ‘‘ Naturally ” 
(yncios), te, “with natural, trueborn, 
genuine affection,” such as mine; therefore 
such as “mine own son” (1 Tim. i. 2, 
yrjovoy rexvov) will feel. For full tidings of 
them he can trust none but 4iz2, who by 
virtue of a soul congenial with his own in 
care for their souls, and of former association 
in his work among them, is fitted to learn 
and to report all that he longs to know. 


21. For all seck their own...) “All of 
them,”—i.c., all the rest (all save Timothy), 
prefer their own interests to Christ’s cause. 
We infer, therefore, that of his truest fol- 
lowers (Col. iv. ro-14; Philem 23, 24), 
Timothy only was with him when he wrote 
this ; as at a later date “only Luke” (2 Tim. 
iv. 11). He, “the beloved physician,” at all 
events, cannot be supposed to be included in 
such an estimate as this. None of those 
followers is named in the closing salutations 
(see Introd., § III., B, i. (3)). There, he in 
his charity calls those that are about him 
“brethren” (iv. 21); but here we perceive 
that he discerns with pain, that self seeking is 
universal among them. This knowledge may 
perhaps have suggested his precept to the 
Philippians, ‘“‘ Look not every man to his own 
things ” (above, v. 4).—Yet, notwithstanding 
this heavy aggravation of his troubles, he 
purposes to part, for their sakes, with this one 
unfailing companion and friend, and (v. 25) 
with his welcome and devoted visitor Epa- 
phroditus ;—and still he can “ rejoice”! In 
the mouth of one stript so bare of human 
comfort, there is deep truth in the phrases, 
“| hope in the Lord”; “I trust in the Lord” ; 
“Stand fast in the Lord”; “Rejoice in the 
Lord” (vv. 19, 24; ill, 15 iv. 13 id. 4). 


22. But ye know the proof of him} “The 


rest are self-seeking ; but 4e,as you saw when 
he was among you with me, was tried,—and 
you know what he then proved himself to be.” 
See Introd., § 1V., C ; and cp. Paley ‘H. P.’ 
VIL, iv. 


that, as a son with the father, be hath 
served with me in...) Rather, “how, as 
ehild to father, he served with me to- 
wards...” (aor.; scil., at the time of their 
sojourn in Philippi), The slight want of 
correspondence between the two parts of the 
sentence, reflects accurately the twofold re- 
lation between the men. To one another, 
they were “as child ¢o father;” to God, they 
were alike servants, one “serving with” the 
other. “ Concinne loquitur, partim ut de filio, 
partim ut de collega.” (Bengel.) 


23. Him therefore I hope to send| “ There 
fore,” #.¢., because thus fit. The qualities 
that so fitted him would, to a less unselfish 
spirit, have seemed reasons why he could not 
be parted with; to St. Paul, they are reasons 
for sending him. 


to send presently) Te.,“ forthwith” (which 
is what A. V. means by “ presently”); 
stronger than “ shortly” (vv. 19, 24). Pro- 
bably in thus writing he anticipates an early 
decision of his appeal (‘‘ so soon as I shall see 
bow it will go with me’), resulting in his 
release. Tidings of this he hopes to send by 
Timothy “shortly” (wv. 19)—yea “forth- 
with,” and himself to follow “shortly ” after 
(v. 24). 

24. But I trust in the Lord ...] Above 
(v. 19), of the sending of Timothy—a matter, 
humanly speaking, in his own hands (for 
Timothy was not in prison)—he says, “I 
bope to send”: here, he expresses his prospect 
of revisiting them, an event beyond his own 
power to effect, by the far stronger verb, 
“T trust.” But the purpose he “ hopes” to 
fulfil, the confidence in which he “ trusts,” 
here as in v. 19, are both alike “in the Lord.” 
“ Behold how he makes all to hang upon 
God!” (Chrys.) ‘This anticipation of libera- 
tion is expressed, Philem. 22, by the fainter 
word, “I hope.” Above, by the more decided 
“T know” (1. 25, see note). These variations 
of expression image the phases of hope, trust, 
and assurance, through which his mind 
passes :—but hardly furnish safe ground for 
conclusions concerning the order of priority 
among the Epp. of this period. See Introd., 
§ IIL, B, i. (2). 
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25 Yet I supposed it necessary to 
send to you Epaphroditus, my brother, 
and companion in labour, and fellow- 
soldier, but your messenger, and he 
that ministered to my wants. 


25-28. HE WILL SEND EPAPHRODITUS 
BACK. 


25. Yet I supposed it necessary to send .. .]| 
“But I account it necessary...”, i.¢., 
obligatory as a duty; not a voluntary matter, 
as the sending of Timothy. The tense of 
the verb is the “epistolary aorist,” used to 
mark the time which, though present to the 
writer, will be past to the reader (so, “I 
sent,” uv, 28); and is thus equivalent to the 
present tense required by the English idiom. 
The connection is, “To send Timothy, or 
to visit you myself, may or may not be 
practicable; Sut what I can and feel bound 
to do, I do now,—I send back your mes- 
senger.” 

Of Epaphroditus we only know what we 
gather here and from iv. 18 (and perhaps 
also iv. 3—see note there),—that he was 
deputed by the Philippian Church, of which 
he was a member and apparently a minister, 
to carry to Rome a contribution to the relief 
of the Apostle; that for the Apostle’s sake he 
stayed there at great personal risk; that he 
fell sick and had nearly died; that he has 
recovered and is longing for home; that he is 
now being sent back accordingly ; and that 
(as is clearly implied) he bears this Epistle. 
The name “ Epaphras,” of Coloss. (i. 7; iv. 
12) and Philem. (23), is a shortened form of 
this; but both are too common to warrant us 
in identifying the persons. 


my brother, and companion in labour, and 
fellowsoldier} These three terms (joined 
under one art.,—see i. 7, note) describe what 
St. Paul has proved him to be,—(1) a fellow 
Christian, (2) a fellow worker in the Gospel, 
(3) a fellow combatant in a common warfare 
amid perils. ‘The second, here as iv. 3, and 
usualiy in St. Paul, seems to denote one 
associated in the ministry. 


but your messenger, and be that minis- 
terea...| On the other hand, these two 
terms express what they had sent him to do. 
“{Such I, on my part, found kim;] but (de) 
[on your part, he was sent to be] your mes - 
senger and [your] minister to my 
need” (cp. iv. 16). “Your,” standing first 
in its clause, is emphatic, and relates to both 
the following nouns. 

Here we have the first express refer- 
ence to the contribution sent by the Philip- 
pians. Cp.1.5,and note; and Paley, ‘HI. P.,’ 
VIL i. 
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[v. 25—27. 


26 Forhe longed after you all, and 
was full of heaviness, because that 
ye had heard that he had been sick. 

27 For indeed he was sick nigh 
unto death: but God had mercy on 


Theodt., followed by some writers of au- 
thority, interprets the former noun (azco7o- 
Aov), “ Apostle,” #.¢., presidinz Bishop. But 
the true meaning 1s evidently as above given. 
Cp. “the messengers (andorodo.) of the. 
Churches,” 2 Cor. vill. 23. Atthe same time, 
on other grounds (for which see note on 
“ yokefellow,” iv. 3), it seems highly pro- 
bable that Epaphroditus was Chief over the 
“‘ bishops ” (i. 1) of Philippi. 

The latter noun (Aecroupydy), and also its 
cognate, “ service ” or * ministry” (Aetrovpyta, 
below, v. 30), both of sacrificial import (cp. 
v. 17), perhaps indicate that their benefits are 
regarded by him as offerings to God:—as 
below, iv. 18. 


26. For he longed... was full of beavi- 
ness| Lit., “he eas Jonging,” i.c.,in our idiom 
“he is longing’’; the tense modified for 
same reason as “I account,” in 2. 25,—but 
here impf. instead of aor., as denoting a come 
tinued state. 

Of these two verbs, the former (cp. i. 8) 
here conveys the craving desire to see again 
absent friends. The latter (same as used, 
Matt. xxvi. 37, to express the distress of the 
soul of Jesus,—A. V., “to be very heavy ”), 
whether derived from an adj. (a@3npos) mean- 
ing “away from home,” or from an advb. 
(adnv), “ uneasily,”—conveys the yearning of 
heartsickness, such as absence from home, 
especially when aggravated by illness, en- 
genders. This feeling would be intense ia 
one who knew his sickness and absence to be 
matter of anxiety to friends at home. How 
truly is all this indicated in these few 
words ! 

On the intercommunication here implied 
between Rome and Philippi, see Introd., § III, 
B, i. (5). 


27. God had mercy on bim| Though for 
himself he counts that “death is gain” (i. 
21), he acknowledges the spared life of his 
friend as of “‘mercy”: and enters into the 
ce feeling of thankfulness for restored 

ealth. 


on me also, lest I should have sorrow upon 
sorrow] “I too have a share in the mercy 
shewn him; for, had he died, that would 
have been a sorrow added to the sorrows 
that fill my life.” Note, that there is no hint 
of exerting miraculous power to heal his 
friend, a power not given for personal ends. 
(Paley, ‘H. P.,’ VII. ii.) 
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29 Receive him therefore in the 
Lord with all gladness; and ‘hold 10r, 


such in reputation : 


him; and not on him only, but on 
me alsu, lest [ should have sorrow 
such. 


upon sorrow. 

28 I sent him therefore the more 
carefully, that, when ye see him 
again, ye may rejoice, and that I 
may be the less sorrowful. 


28. I sent him therefore the more care- 
fully} “I send him (for tense see v. 25, 
note) more promptly [than I should 
otherwise have done],” scil., because of his 
illness, your anxiety, and his homesickness. 

that, when ye see him again, ye may rejoice, 
and...| Rather, “ye may again re 
joics.” ‘To welcome him back will be, to 
you, restored joy; to me, relief in part from 
sorrows.” Observe here, (1) the strength of 
sympathy implied,—the removal of their 
anxiety removes from him a sorrow: (2) the 
consciousness that sorrows are his portion 
(see last v.),—so that though this or that 
sorrow be removed, the life of sorrow remains 
for him: (3) the joy that co-exists with the 
sorrow, and shines through it everywhere in 
this Ep.; cp. 2 Cor. vi. 10, “sorrowful yet 
alway rejoicing.” 


29, 30. COMMENDATION OF EPAPHRO- 
DITUS. 


29. Receive him therefore in the Lord] 
“Welcome him, not merely with human joy ; 
but as one who has done Christ’s work, and 
is restored to you by His Grace.” 


with all gladness} “With every joy,” 
—joy on every ground,—for the peril en- 
countered, the spirit shewn, the service done. 


30. Because for the work of Christ he was 
nighb...] Rather, “he came nigh.” The 
words, “of Christ,” are very doubtful, the 
authorities giving various readings (“ of 
Christ,” “ of the Lord,” &c.). Probably they 
all are insertions to explain “the work.” It 
is therefore best to omit them, with Tischen- 
dorf (following Cod. C), and to render “ for 
the work’s sake.” So “the work” is used, 
Acts xv. 38, “where we seem to have St. 
Paul's very words” (Bp. Lightfoot). ‘The 


30 Because for the work of Christ 
he was nigh unto death, not regarding 
his life, to supply your lack of service 
toward me. 


work ” is, of course, the furtherance of the 
Gospel (cp. Acts xiii. 2);—in this case, by 
ministrations to its chief Minister. This is 
more probable than to suppose Epaphroditus 
to have “ worked ” in preaching tt in Rome. 
He says “for the work’s sake,” not “ for 
my Sake ;” regarding the service as rendered 
less through personal attachment, than for the 
cause of Christ. (See last note on v. 25.) 


not regarding bis life] Lit., “ consulting 
amiss for bis life” (mapaBovAevoduevos, SO 
Rec.).—The more probable and better sup- 
ported reading (mapaBoAevodpevos,—neither 
verb occurs in any other author) means 
“hasarding,’—as an appellant staking a 
pledge (mapaBorov), to be forfeited in case 
he lost his cause. “In the Apostle’s appeal, 
Epaphroditus put as it were his own /ife in 
pawn for him” (Bp. Wordsworth). Hence 
the title of the “Parabolani ” of later times ; 
a fraternity, not unlike the Frati della Pieta 
of the modern Roman Church, who under- 
took the azardous office of visiting the sick 
and burying the dead in time of pestilence 
(Bingham, ‘ Antiquities,’ III. ix.). (See Note 
at end of ch.)—The danger incurred by 
Epaphroditus was his sickness, brought on or 
aggravated by his assiduous personal attendance 
on the Apostle: of persecution we have no hint, 


to supply your lack of service... ] Rather, 
“that whioh was lacking on your part of 
the service.” Cp. 1 Cor.xvi.17. He does 
not reproach them as having neglected him in 
the past: he but refers to that part of the 
required “service” (scil., personal minis- 
trations), which they did not—because, being 
absent, they could not—render directly, but 
indirectly through Epaphroditus. “ Your 
city was not present with me; yet it rendered 
me every service, by sending him.” (Chrys.) 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on Cuap. ILI. 


6. thought it not robbery... | Farther dis- 
cussion of Interpretations 4 and B. 


I. OBJECTIONS ON EITHER SIDE. 
(4). Objections against A. 


(1) Sufficient stress has hardly been laid on 
the tense of nyjoaro. 4 would properly re- 


quire nyeiro (imperf.), to make good the 
connection with tsrapywy (which on this 
interpretation is=éreidn taynoyxe). Or rather, 
seeing that the affirmation of Godhead is but 
incidental, introduced to heighten the coming 
statement of the Condescension, we should 
expect, ev jp: 8. Uma)xwy, ovde dpmayyov nyou- 
pevos TO eLvae... 
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(2) It is to be observed that “to be equal 
with God” (a state), cannot properly be 
spoken of as a “ robbery” (an act). 

(3) For the objection that the true force 
of aAdd (in v. 7) is reversed by A, see ae 
Waterland combats it (‘ Sermons,’ V.), b 
alleging sundry instances of adAa for BY 
duws in N. T. But in all these the conjn. 
proves on examination to retain its proper 
adversative force. 

(B). Objection against B. 

On the meaning given by this interpretation 
to dpraypus, a serious question arises. The 
analogy of like verbal nouns in -yds would 
impose on it an active meaning,—an “act of 
seizing,” a “ robbery,” as in 4: not a “thing 
seized,” a “prize,” as Brequires. The latter 
would properly be dpmayya. And the phrase 
dpraypa nyetoda (woetaOu, and the like), 

=“ to regard asa prize,” “to hold or grasp 
eagerly,” is not uncommon in Greek authors ; 
—see the examples given by Bp. Lightfoot 
and other commentators, in /oc—The word 
dprayuos is rare;—once only in a profane 
writer,—Plutarch, ‘De Liberor. Educat.,’ 15, 
where it has its proper active sense. It also 
occurs once in Eusebius, ‘Comment. in 
Luc.,’ VI.;— once in Cyril Alex., ‘ De Adorat.,’ 
I. 25; and once in a passage in the ‘ Catena 
Possini,’ on Mark x. 425—ip all of which 
cases it is used aS=dpraypa, in the two 
former with oeicbac (Bp. Lightfoot; cp. 
Meyer, who vainly attempts to give his quasi- 
active sense—below, III., (1)—to dpraypos 
in these passazes). These three, however, can 
hardly be relied on as independent instances, 
being from Christian writers who probably 
adopted this use of the word from the text in 
question,—which is interpreted (as in B) 
with dpmaypos in the concrete sense, by Euseb. 
(‘ Ech. Pr.” HL. 8; ‘Eccl. Th.,’ I. 13), and by 
Cyril A. (‘Contra Jul.” VI; «In Esai.,’ LV. 
4). We have not therefore sufficient grounds 
of usage, on which to decide whether the 
word admits of this sense. But we have the 
analogy of many similar verbal nouns, which, 
though properly denoting an action, have 
come to mean the result of such action,—the 
abstract meaning readily passing into the 
concrete ;—e.g., Oeopos, xpnopds. Of this 
the N.T. affords a striking instance in 
Oepicuds,— properly, the act of (or season for) 
reaping (so, ¢.g., Matt. xiii. 30) ;—thence the 
corn to be reaped (Matt. ix. 38, 6 pev Jepiopos 
modus; Rev. xiv. 15, é£npavén 6 Oepiopos). 
Other languages shew a like tendency to a 
decline in precision as to the use of such 
words. So in English, a “capture,” a 
“seizure,”— properly the act of taking, or 
Seizing, are used for the thing taken or seized. 
So too the Latin “ rapina,” below, IV. (i.). 

On the whole therefore we conclude that 
the difficulty as to the use of dpmaypos is not 
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so grave as to hinder our deciding in favour 
of interpretation B. 


II. MISCONSTRUCTION OF B TO BE 
GUARDED AGAINST. 


The phrase ody dpraypdv hynoaro is how- 

ever by no means equivalent to ody jprace. 
The Apostle speaks not of the Lord forbear- 
ing to do an act, but of the estimation in 
which He regarded a thing, as the preceding 
vv. require (with jyjouro Cp. iyoupevos v. 
3). Itis not “ He did not seize equality with 
God,”—as Arius (ap. Chrys., Hom. VI., 2), 
and many moderns, misconstrue it ; as though 
He forbore to grasp what, as not being His 
own, He had no right to. It has been already 
shewn that the context excludes such mean- 
ing (see above, Chrys.’s argument on this 
point).—For a like reason the explanation of 
dpraypos as “res rapienda” is hardly ad- 
missi fe unless so modified as to mean,—not 
a “thing to be seized” (as if it were not 
already His), but—a “thing to be clung to.” 
The word is rather=“ res rapta,” a “‘ prize” 
a thing either (as above) to be (1) tenacious! 
held (as plunder by a robber), or to be si 
boastfully displayed (as spoils by a victor). 
The full significance of the context as de- 
veloped above, seems to require both shades 
of meaning. But of the two, the former (1) 
stands first, and is the more prominent. 


III. INTERMEDIATE INTERPRETATIONS, 


Between the rival interpretations 4 and B, 
though (as above shewn) not merely distinct 
but opposite, some have attempted to find a 
compromise which shall avoid the difficulties 
of both. 

(1) Of such attempts one only seems to 
give a truly intermediate result; that of 
Meyer, whom Alford follows. He regards 
the sentence ovy dpmaypoy trynoaro, as in B, as 
introductory to the narrative of Christ's 
Course, referring it to the point of time when 
He was about to come into the world; but 
retains an active meaning in dpmayyor, by 
rendering, “ He did not consider it under the 
point of view of making booty,”"—“ regarded 
it not as_ self-enrichment” (Alford ),—and 
explains, “ Had he then thought, When I 
shall have come into the world I will seize to 
Myself, by means of My equality with God, 
power and dominion, &c.,—then He would 
have acted the part ‘of dpmaypov iyetoOas.” 
The meaning then is, that He did not think 
fit so to use that equality, but on the contrary 
chose the part of self-renunciation. 

This explanation certainly satishes (as 4 
fails to do) the requirements of the context, 
while it in some measure avoids the difficulty 
as to dpmaypos (which attaches to B). Yet 
the meaning assigned by Meyer to that word 
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is at best but quasi-active, and differs con- 
siderably from its proper meaning—an “ act 
of seizing.” Nor does his rendering bring 
out the required contrast to the subsequent 
‘‘emptied Himself,’ by any means so simply 
or forcibly as the more obvious “ He counted 
it not a prize.” Further, he takes no account 
of the probability that the sense of expression 
is the same . that of the closely similar 
é ryeto- Oat. 

"Gd The interpretation of Chrys. (Hos. 
VIL, 1; ‘Contr. Anom.,’ X.) followed by 
Theophyl. and Gecum., has been regarded as 
of an intermediate character. It is briefly 
thus :— What one has of right, one does not 
so greedily grasp, as what one has taken by 
usurpation. <A slave elevated to dignity, a 
tyrant who has seized a kingdom,—is more 
tenacious of it than a son born to an inherit- 
ance, a king seated on an ancestral throne. 
The Son of God, accordingly, did not cling 
to His Prerogatives of Godhead as one would 
do who had wrongfully usurped them, but 
on the contrary stripped Himself of them all. 

But that Chrys. (as above) here takes 
dpraypos in the concrete sense, appears from 
his words,—Hpzageé tis rt, todro xaréyet 
Stanavrdés,— O dpmdcas rt, Kxatéxe: TovTO 
Sunvexas.—Isidor. Pelus., who gives ¢ppatoy 
and dpmraypa as equivalents for dpmaypos here 

Epist., 1V., 22), explains exactly as Chrys. 

oes, using his illustration of the slave raised 
to rank. Cp. also Theodt.’s similar comment. 
Thus the interpretation of Chrys., which 
would stand equally well if dpmayua were 
read in the text for apmraypdv, is not really 
intermediate, but merely a form of B; its 
peculiarity lying mainly in the explanation it 
suggests of the origin of the idiom dpraypoy 
(Gpraypa] rryetoOar. 


IV. AUTHORITIES ON EITHER SIDE. 


(i.) The Versions. Stress has been laid on 
the alleged fact that all the Ancient Versions 
(except the Arabic) adopt 4. But the 
evidence yielded by some of them proves when 
examined to be inconclusive. As to the 
VULG., the word “ rapina” by which it (after 
Old Lat.) renders dpmaypds, is ambiguous, 
—being in it frequently used as=“ pricda.” 
(Similarly in Martial,— e.g., “ mollem frangere 
.... rapinam,’—‘ Epigr.,’ I., cv., 19.} Sowe 
find “ rapina,” Isai. il. 14 (LXX., dpwayn); 
tb. Ixi. 8 (LXX., dpmdypara): where the 
corresponding Hebrew words 573, mdr 
have likewise the double meaning of (1) the 
act, (2) the thing seized. The same is true 
of the SyRIFAC rendering, Ldadw (here,! 


' Grotius puts forward the singular idea that 
we have here a Syriac idiom, which he finds in 


the words [Adie pea UJ in the Liturgy 


and in both the above texts of Isai.). More- 
over it appears that some Latin writers, 
e.g., Jerome (see below ii. (2)), with this 
rendering “rapinam” before their eyes, yet 
adopted B; and must therefore have under- 
stood “rapina” as=preda. Neither from 
the Latin nor from the Syriac Versions there- 
fore can any sure inference be drawn.? The 
remaining Verss. may perhaps be found to be 
similarly indecisive. Probably the translators, 
finding before them an idiom that was strange 
to them, were content to render it verbatim, 
and to leave the interpretation open.* 

(ii.) The Fathers. Waterland, in the Sermon 
above cited, in defending rendering A, asserts 
that it has the countenance of “the Greek 
and Latin Fathers from the fourth century 
downwards,”—or (he adds) “after the Ni- 
cene Council.” Bp. Lightfoot, on the contrary, 
writes, “ While this interpretation is most 
common (though not universal) among Latin 
writers, it is unsupported by a single Greek 
Father, unless possibly at a very late date.” 

(1) As regards Greek authorities, the 
former of these statements is certainly er- 
roneous; to the latter, there is at least one 
signal exception. Athanasius, ‘Contr. Arian.,’ 
Orat. III., 6, writes as follows: “OAos Oeds 
eat 6 Yids* 8a rovro xai iva Oe@ dv ovx 
dpraypov trynoato ro eivas ica Geg,—where 
the words are indubitably taken, as in 4, as 
part of the statement of Christ’s antecedent 
greatness. The words of ‘Basil also, from 
which Bp. Lightfoot says (p. 133, note), 
“nothing can be inferred,” seemto be un- 
mistakably on the same side. ‘O ovv Yids, 
ovx dpraypov nyovpevos TO ecivat toa Ocq, 
m@s avopotos kal ducos Oeg; (‘ Adv. Eun.’, 
iV.) 

Even after these deductions, however, the 
mass of Greek authority against the render- 
ing f is very great; and in a matter which 
turns on a question of Greek language, 
ought to outweigh a unanimous consent of 
Latin writers, were such forthcoming. First 


of Severus, rendered by Fabricius ‘‘ non assumam 
rapinam.” Against this, it is to be observed 
(1) that a@ssumere rapinam is far from being 
equivalent to apraypdy jyeto@a: (however inter- 


preted) ; (2) that this rendering of (ANIA ¢ 


robbery (as if= S13), is wrong—its proper mean- 
ing being fame; and the above words from 
the Ritual being correctly translated (Assemani, 
II., p. 270), ‘‘ non apprehendam flammam,” 
(3) that the Syriac Translators fail to recognize 
any such idiom, but render apraypdy iryhcaro, 


Owe 

2 The like ambiguity appears to attach to the 
Coptic, 9,WAE RR. (Bp. Ellicott). 

* The modem Versions, with the signal ex- 


ception of Luther’s (‘‘ Aselt er es nicht fur anen 
Raub”) adopt A. 
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in order of time is the oft-cited passage (ap. 
Euseb., ‘H. E.’, V. 2), in the Epistle of the 
Churches of Lyons and Vienne (A.D. 177), 
where the martyrs are said to be imitators of 
Him Who ody dpraypov yynoaro 76 eivae toa 
@eg, these words being undoubtedly used 
as in themselves expressing His self-sur- 
render. We find the same interpretation in 
Origen (¢g., ‘In Joh.,’ VI., 37); and (as 
above shewn) in Euseb., Chrys., Theod. Mops., 
Theodt., Isidor Pelus., and Cyril A.;—also 
(of later writers) in G¢cumen. and Theophyl. 
(Other references will be found in Bp. Light- 
foot, p. 132.) “Thus the chain of authorities, 
contrary to Waterland’s assertion, reaches 
from the second century to the eleventh; 
and is as strong after the Nicene Council as 
before it. 

(2) As regards Latin writers, Waterland’s 
statement is substantially correct. After the 
date A.D. 400, there seems to be absolute 
unanimity in favour of the interpretation ap- 
parently required by the Vulg. rendering of 
the text, and previously adopted by Tertullian 
(see the citations in Waterland). 

Opposed to A, however, a few Latin au- 
thorities are to be found ;—of the third 
century, Novatian; of the fourth, Hilary of 
Poitiers, and Jerome (see the passazes cited 
by Waterland, and by Bp. Lightfoot, p. 
134). 

(3) A survey of the names of Greek and 
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[v. 1. 


Latin Fathers on both sides, as given above, 
may satisfy the theologian that, doctrinally, 
either interpretation (as Waterland says) 
“ will suit very well with Catholic principles,” 
though “the latter (B] only can be any way 
drawn to favour the Arians.” Anglican 
authority is divided onthe question. Against 
the nzme of Waterland on the side of .4, may 
be set that of Bp. Bull, who, adopting B, 
affirms of this text, that it alone is sufficient 
to confute all heresies against the Person of 
our Lord (‘ Def. Fid. Nic.,’ If. ¢. 2, § 2). 
For confirmation of this assertion, read the 
masterly series of arguments, drawn from the 
text so interpreted, with which Chrys. over- 
whelms, one by one, the manifold forms of 
heresy by which the Truth of that Divinely 
Human Person had, up to his time, been 
assailed (Homm., VI....VIII.); and cp. 
the brief summaries of the same, given by 
Theodt., G¢cumen., and Theophyl. 


[For a very full and able monograph on this 
passage, see J. J. Gurney’s ‘Notes and 
Dissertt.,’ No. 7.—J.] 


30. mot regarding his life} The Vulg. 
rendering, “tradens animam suam,” is not 
very intelligible. That of the Latin translator 
of Theod. Mops. is better, “ta incertum 
tradens,’—apparently representing sapa- 
BoAevoauevos ; as does the Old Lat., “ para- 
bolatus de anima.” 


CHAPTER II. 


1 He warneth them to beware of the false 
teachers of the circumcision, 4 shewing that 
himself hath greater cause than they to trust 
tn the righteousness of the law: 7 which not- 
withstanding he counteth as dung and loss, 
to gain Christ and his righteousness, 12 


therein acknowledying his own imperfection, 


CHAP. III. 1-3. DIGRESSION: WARNING 


AGAINST JUDAIZERS. 


1. Finally} Lit., “for the rest.” This 
phrase (as iv. 8) implies a summing-up of 
remaining topics, with a view to concluding. 
The Apostle is apparently about to close; 
but fresh matter arises to his thoughts, and 
causes the digression which occupies this 
chapter. 


rejoice inthe Lord| He has spoken of their 
“joy” in himself, and in the promised return of 
Epaphroditus (i. 25; ii. 18; 26. 28, 29). Now 
once more he bids them “rejoice,” adding 
“in the Lord™,—cp. i. 26; li. 29. By such 
iteration (cp. iv. 4) he means to enforce this 
main lesson of “ rejoicing,” and “ in the Lord,” 
before he concludes. 


1§ He exhorteth them to be thus minded, 17 
and to imitate him, 18 and to aecline t. 
ways of carnal Christians. 


INALLY, my brethren, rejoice 

in the Lord. To write the 

same things to you, to me indeed is 
not grievous, but for you it is safe, 


To write the same things...) “To re 
peat this exhortation, Rejoice in the Lord, to 
me is not tedious” (lit., “slothful,” or “caus- 
ing weariness ”).—* For you it is safe,” iz. 
as imparting certainty, precluding mistake. 
This sense of the adj. (aagaAns), in which 
it is used wherever found in Acts (xxi. 34; 
XXil. 305 xxv. 26), best suits the context here. 
Thus the connection is with the sentence just 
before —“‘ the same things” being the reiterated 
calls to “ rejoice.” 

This explanation, (a) (Bengel, &c.), seems 
more natural than any of the others proposed : 
such as, (4) “ to repeat the same (exhortations 
to unity],” referring to il. 2 (Bp. Lightfoot); 
or, (c) ‘‘ to write the same things [as I have 
written to others|” (Bp. Wordsworth); or, (2) 
“ the same things [as I have spoken personally |” 


Vv. 2—--3.] 


2 Beware of dogs, beware of evil 
workers, beware of the concision. 


Theod. Mops., &c) ; or, (¢) “the same things 
as I have written in former Epistles”—not 
extant] (Meyer). Of these the three last 
miss the plain meaning of “the same,” as ex- 

ressing ‘“‘the same things as I have written 
in this letter”; and (d) moreover forces 
the verb, “to write,” into undue emphasis. 
Against (e¢) lies the special objection that, 
merely to explain this passage, it assumes the 
existence of letters of which there is no proof; 
for though Polycarp mentions “ epistles ” 
of Paul to the Philippians, the word is 
shewn to be frequently used in the plur. of a 
single letter (Polyc., ‘Ad Philipp.” HI, 
on which see Cotelier; see also Bp. Light- 
foot, pp. 138-40, Lost Epistles). And the fact 
that the topic of unity does not reappear until 
we reach iv. 2, is hard to reconcile with (4). 
Bp. Lightfoot (Introd., IV.), after Ewald, ex- 
plains that the Apostle, being about to intro- 
duce that topic here, is interrupted in writing ; 
resumes (at v. 2) with a different topic; and 
only finds again at iv. 2 the thread he had 
here dropped. But this is surely an arbitrary, 
even violent, hypothesis. The interpreta- 
tion (a) adopted above is simple and natural. 
The objection to it, that the precept “ rejoice” 
has no bearing on safety, is avoided by ex- 
plaining “safe” as above. 


2. Beware of | Literally, “Look to,” 
Vulg., “ videte”—(“ Beware of” would be 
BrXérere dad, with gen.), implying, “be on 
your guard against.” It is a warning against 
probable, not actual, danger. (Rilliet.—J.) 

The warning comes in abruptly after v. 1 
(however interpreted). The connection seems 
to be: “I have repeatedly invited you to 
glory, and to rejoice, and in the Lord. There 
are those who, not like me, would hinder 
this Christian joy, by substituting false ground 
of trust and of glorying—even the flesh (wv. 3). 
Against such, be on your guard.” Similarly, 
Gal. vi. 13, 14, he contrasts the Judaizers who 
would “ glory in the flesh ” of their disciples, 
with himself, who will not glory “save in 
the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” And 
accordingly the warning here is—for the first 
time in ¢4is Ep.—against such Judaizing 
teachers. See above, i. 18, 28, and notes. 

Why he should introduce the topic, and so 
strongly enforce it, does not plainly appear. 
In Philippi, where there were but few Jews 
(see note on Acts xvi. 13), the Judaizing 
element cannot have been considerable. The 
fact that Jews were numerous and hostile in 
the sister city of Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 1-7) 
hardly accounts for his vehemence here. 
Probably the topic was suggested, and the 
vehemence prompted, rather by his own 
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3 For we are the circumcision, 
which worship God in the spirit, 


resent experience of Judaizers at Rome, than 
be any special apprehension of danger to the 
Philippians from the influence of such. (See 
Introd., § I{I., B, ui.) 


Beware of dogs} Rather, “the dogs,” 
the warning being definitely pointed against a 
class by the art. prefixed. The Jews called 
the Gentiles dogs, as Mohammedans call 
Christians to this day; but “this ignominious 
name, like a stone cast at the Heathen, 
fell upon their own heads.” (Lightfoot, 
‘Hor. Hebr. et Talm.,’ on Matt. xv. 26.—J.) 
See Note at end of ch. 


of evil workers} “The evil workers” 
(art. again); not “the workers of evil,” but 
such as, though they do a work, and profess to 
do " the work ” (ii. 30, note), do it in a wrong 
spirit, on false principles, with evil results ; 
thus “doing a work far worse than none; 
for they tear up the foundations that have 
been well laid” (Chrys.)—and (we may add) 
they wrongly “build again” that which in 
Christ has n done away (Gal. ii. 18). 
Cp. “crafty workmen” (same noun), 2 Cor. 
xi. 13. 

of the concision| A contemptuous name 
for the circumcision (xatarouy for meptropun, 
—cp. droxéWovra, Gal. v.12). This noun is 
not found in N.T., or LXX.; but in the 
latter its cognate verb expresses the act of 
inflicting on oneself wounds or “ cuttings,” 
such as were practised in heathen worship 
(3 [1] Kings xvii. 28), Circumcision is now 
(he implies) but a “cutting in the flesh” 
such as the Law forbids (évropidas, Lev. xxi. 
5; cp. xix. 28). See Note at end of ch. 

This play on words is characteristic of St. 
Paul. Bp. Lightfoot compares Rom. xil. 3, 
“to think highly, to think soberly ” (tep- 
ppovetv, cwppoveiv). See Winer, IIT. § 68, 2. 

“The concision,” “the circumcision,” are 
used (abstract for concrete) for “the con- 
cised,” “ the circumcised.” 


8. For we are the circumcision} To St. 
Paul, though a circumcised Jew, his “cir- 
cumcision is nothing ”—even as he assures the 
Gentiles that their “ uncircumcision is no- 
thing,”——“in Christ Jesus” (1 Cor. vil. 19; 
Gal. v. 6; vi. 15). Here he identifies himself 
with them (“qe are”), as “the [true] cir- 
cumcision,” the marks of which he proceeds 
to state. 

As (v. 2) the opprobrious naine of “ dog” 
recoils on the Jew from the Gentile at whom 
he flung it; so here the boasted title of the 
“circumcision,” forfeited by the Jew, lapses 
in Christ to the Gentile. 


ahich worship God in the spirit) Here 
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and rejoice in Christ Jesus, and 
have no confidence in the flesh. 

4. Though I might also have con- 
fidence in the flesh. If any other 
man thinketh that he hath whereof 
he might trust in the flesh, I more: 


A. V. follows the usual reading (6«¢,—so 
Rec.). Translate (reading Geov with best au- 
thorities), “who worship by the Spirit of 
God” (rvevpari, without art., being treated as 
a proper name)—z.e., “ with worship inspired 
by His Spirit "— opposed to “ confidence in the 
Jiesh,” as described in what follows. Thus, 
“to worship” (Aarpeverv) is used absolutely ; 
as of the Jeavish worship, Luke il. 37; Acts 
xxvi. 7. By here appropriating the verb, he 
claims for Christians that they have not only 
the true circumcision, but the true worship. 


rejoice in Christ Jesus] “Glory in”; see 
i, 26, and cp. 1 Cor. 1.31; 2 Cor. x. 17; also 
Jer. ix. 23, 24. For connection, see on wv. 1. 

have no confidence in the flesh} “ As we 
repudiate trust in circumcision, so in all else 
that is outward.” The negat. (ov, not pn) 
here used, shews that he is not merely defining 
the character of the true Christian, but is 
asserting that “we” are such. See Winer, 
Ill. § 55, 5. 


4-6. HE CAN SURPASS THE JUDAIZERS 
UN THEIR OWN GROUNDS. 


4. Though I might also have confidence .. .] 
Lit., “Although myself having oonfi- 
dence in the flesh also.”—“I am content 
to class myself with you Gentiles, though I 
might boast my privileges as a Jew as well as 
my calling in Christ.”—“1” (emphatic), “J 
can (though you cannot) claim more than they, 
if it comes to asserting fleshly claims.” With 
this and the next wv. cp. 2 Cor. xi. 18, 21, 22. 

If any other man thinketh that be hath. . .] 
So A. V. rightly. Lit, “seems to have.” 
The verb is here used, as elsewhere (ez., 
1 Cor. vil. 40), in the sense of “seems to 
himself.” He is going to state, not what he 
appears to others, but what he may justly 
“think” himself to be. For the moment he 
resumes his old Jewish standpoint, and asserts 
himself in such terms as, till he became a 
Christian, he might have used; as next v. 


5. “ Circumcised the eighth day” (there- 
fore not an alien prose/yte, who would be cir- 
cumcised as an adult,—nor an Ishmaelite, at 
fourteen) ;—“ of the stock of Israe/” (there- 
fore not a descendant of proselytes) ;—“ of the 
tribe of Benjamin” (not of any of the Ten 
apostate Tribes);— ‘an Hebrew of the 
Hebrews”—rather “of Hebrews” (born of 
and bred by parents who had not dropped 
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[v. a—6. 


5 Circumcised the eighth day, of 
the stock of Israel, of the tribe of 
Benjamin, an Hebrew of the He- 
brews; as touching the law, a Pha- 
risee ; 

6 Concerning zeal, persecuting the 


their ancestral speech and usages, — “ex 
Hebreis,” Vulg.). 

Circumcised the eighth day] Lit., “in cir- 
cumcision, an eighth-day-man” (read sepi- 
rou, dat., instead of the hardly-translatable 
nom. of Rec.). 


Benjamin} One of the tribes sprung from 
the beloved Rachel; the only tribe besides 
Levi, that (notwithstanding its original closer 
consanguinity with Ephraim, and the rivalry 
between its royal house and that of Judah) 
remained faithful to the sceptre of Judah, the 
throne of David, and the ‘Temple Worship, 
when the Ten Tribes forsook them; the 
tribe whose glory it was that on its soil stood 
the Holy and royal! City. 


Hebrew) I.e.,in language, and customs; not 
as many Jews of the dispersion who had lost 
both, and were “uninitiated in the tongue of 
Israel” (Chrys.). “ Hebrew” is opposed to 
“ Hellenist” (A. V., “‘ Grecian,” Acts vi. 1,— 
see note there), both words denoting Israelites, 
the one “ Hebrew-speaking,” the other “ Greek 
speaking.” See Abp. Trench, ‘Syn. N. T.,’ 
5. v.; where the distinction between Hebrew, 
Jew, and Israelite, is thus briefly summed 
up: ‘Inthe first is noted /anguage; in the 
second, nationality; in the third, religious 
privileges and vocation.” 

Though born at Tarsus, St. Paul was, as 
he tells us (Acts xxii. 3), trained in Jeru- 
salem in Hebrew learning. Accordingly, he 
usually cites the O.T., not as a “ Hellenist” 
Jew would do, from LXX., but as trans- 
lated by himself from the original. 


as touching the law, a Pharisee} Cp. Acts 
XXili. 6; xxvi. 5. So far he has declared what, 
by right of birth, he és : this sentence and the 
two following tell what, of his own free-will, 
he became. By profession, of the “straitest 
sect ” of the followers of the Law; in zeal, 
active in putting down opposition to it; in 
morals, irreproachably true to it. Such he 
was: and such (no doubt) he boasted him- 
self to be, upto the moment when that journey 
to Damascus (Acts ix. 1-8) was arrested by 
the Light and the Voice that transformed him 
into what he gs. 


6. Concerning zeal, persecuting the church] 
With what feelitgs he looked back on his 
career as a persecutor, he tells us, 1 Tim. i. 
13-16. Here, he speaks of it as it was re- 
garded by his former self,—as a proof of 


v. 7—9.] 


church ; touching the righteousness 
which is in the law, blameless. 
7 But what things were gain to 
me, those I counted loss for Christ. 
8 Yea doubtless, and I count all 
things but loss for the excellency of 


“zeal.” Cp. Acts XXii. 3-§ 5 XXVIL. 9-11; Gal. 
i. 13. 

touching the righteousness which is in the 
law| Te., “which lies within the letter of 
the Law, and consists in following that.” 
Lit., “in law; the word “Jaw” (without 
art.) being used, here and in last v., as if a 
proper name (so “in law,” Gal. iit. 11) ;— not 
Law in general, but “ the Law” of Moses. 

blameless] Scil., in men’s eyes; as il. 15. 


7, 8. HE NOW DESPISES SUCH, AND SEEKS 
BETTER GROUNDS. 


7. But what things were gain to me, those 
I counted... ] More exactly, “But suoh 
things as used to be gains to me, these I 
have accounted loss for Christ’s sake’’ 
(perf. tense,— “have come to account”). 
“These things, which belong to me as a Jew, 
I no longer reckon over one by one, as I used 
to do, as gains—items on the side of profit 
in my life-account; but, on the contrary, I 
have learned to sum them up under the one 
head of Joss.” This contrasted force of 
“pains,” (plur.), “loss” (sing.), is thus brought 
out by Bp. Lightfoot.—The tense of the 
verb “were” (impf., ic. “used to be”) 
shews that in the foregoing summary of what, 
as a Jew, he was, he speaks from his former 
point of view (as in v. 4, where see note). 
Now, even his moral blamelessness is regarded 
by him as less than unavailing towar:s salva- 
tion,—as tending to hinder it, in so far as it 
may withdraw him from Christ. “For 
Christ’s sake,” therefore, he has come to view 
it too as “Joss.” Yet he is not to be under- 
stood as disparaging observance of the Moral 
Law ; it is Joss only (as next v. explains) as 
compared with Christ; “as to sit in candle- 
light is loss, when the sun has risen.” (Chrys.) 


8. Yea doubtless, and I count all things but 
loss} “Nay more, I also account... .” 
He bas learned to account (perf.) his Jewish 
advantages as “‘loss” (last v.),—nay farther, 
he also continues to account (pres.) “all things 
to be loss” (as well asthose). “ // things,” 
i.e., all that are apart from Christ. See Note 
at end of ch. 

Sor the excellency of the tnowleage of . . .] 
I despise all, for the sake of the surpass- 
ing worth of the knowledge of Him.”—“ For 
the sake of,”—-same prep. (8:a with accusat.) 
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the knowledge of Christ Jesus my 
Lord: for whom I have suffered the 
loss of all things, and do count them 
but dung, that I may win Christ, 

g And be found in him, not having 
mine own righteousness, which is of 


as last wv., “for Christ’s sake”; so below, 
“for Whose sake.” 

my Lord) As “my God,” i. 3, and iv. 19, 
where see notes. To know Him as mine is 
(he implies) what makes the knowledge so 
precious above all. ‘“ My” is thus far more 
expressive than the other readihg “ our.” 


for whom I have suffered the loss of all 
things, and do count...) “For Whose sake 
I suffered loss of” (aor.,—scil., when he 
turned to Christ).—“ A// things,” here with 
art., “my all,”—the total of the things above 
recounted, and of all that he had or could 
have. His “all,” which he then lost, his 
present judgment pronounces worse than 
worthless ; he still “accounts” (again pres. 
tense, as last v.) all that is not of Christ as 
“Joss”; yea, not merely so, but “ dung,”— 
rather “refuse,” “garbage,” unclean and loath- 
some :—or perhaps, “ dogs’ meat” (oxvBadoy, 
as if xvoiBadoy, or és xuvas BadAdpevov),—fit 
but for those “dogs” (v. 2), not for “ child- 
ren” (ii. 15) ;—cp. Matt. xv. 26, 27. Chrys. 
explains the word to mean “husks” or “chaff,” 
adding (again to guard against depreciation 
of moral obedience, as in v. 7) that the husk, 
though cast away when the fruit is ripe, is 
valuable in protecting its earlier growth. Cp. 
Ecclus. xxvii, 4 (same word). 

that I may win Christ} “That so I may 

ain...” The conjn. has here its strict fina/ 
orce. The verb refers back to the“ gains,” 
last v.— His aim in rejecting those many false 
gains, is, that instead he may realize the one 
true and jemaeee gain—Christ. Itis “to 
replace all his cancelled gains, by one single 
item ... to write the word CHRIST on the 
side of his receipts; to enter there the brief 
summary of inexhaustible treasures, enough 
to counterbalance the /oss of all things.” (Dean 
Vaughan, Lect. XIII.) 

The passage seems to be a reminiscence of 
that other contrast drawn by the Lord, 
between “Josing” and “ gaining” (same verbs), 
Matt. xvi. 26. ‘There, the world is the 
“ gain,” at the cost of the “ /oss” of the soul: 
here, St. Paul is willing to Jose the universe 
for the sake of gaining Christ. 


9-14. His PRESENT AIMS, AND COURSE. 

9. And be found in him| ‘ My aim is, that 
I may have Christ for mine now (last v.); 
and that, when the Day of testing comes, I 
may be proved to be His, living “in Hin.” 
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the law, but that which is through 
the faith of Christ, the righteous- 
ness which is of God by faith: 


not having mine own righteousness .. . but 
that which is through... ] He defines, 
(1) negatively, (2) positively, what it is to be 
“‘ found in Christ.” 

(1) Not shewing such righteousness as that 
in which he has asserted himself (w. 6) to be 
“blameless,” scil., “righteousness in the 
Law,”—or, as here expressed, “mine own 
righteousness, that which is of the 
Law.” (It is ia the Law, defined by its 
precepts ; of the Law, actuated by its spirit; 
his own, being the sum total of his voluntary 
obedience to the Law.) 

(2) Bur that righteousness which elsewhere 
eon ili, 21, 22; &c.) he so fully sets 
orth, “that which is through faith in 
Christ” (omit art., and observe Xpiotov gen. 
objecti).—He says not “Righteousness of 
Faith,” — though the verbal contrast to 
“ Righteousness of Law” seems to require 
that expression (which elsewhere he uses, as 
Rom. ix. 30),—lest it should seem as if Right- 
eousness was or could be “of Faith” in a 
sense parallel to that in which the supposed 
righteousness of the Jew was “of the Law.” 
Thus the prepositions of the passage are in 
antithesis, as well as the nouns. Righteous- 
ness is through (not of) Faith (not Law). 


ahich is of Goa} A farther definition of 
the “Righteousness” spoken of. Though 
“ through Faith,” it is “ af God.” His there- 
fore, not man’s; the words “ of God” being 
opposed to “mine own,” as well as to “of 
Law.” 

Thus we have, in theological language, 
God's Grace as the moving Cause, Christ’s 
Work as the meritorious Cause, and Faith as 
the instrument, in Justification. It comes 
“through Faith,” to him whose faith is “in 
Christ,” “ of God.” 


by faith| Lit., “on the faith” (art.). These 
words farther describe Righteousness as 
bestowed “on the ground of such faith” (as 
above defined),—scil., in Christ.”—“ On,” 
represents Faith as its dasis; “through,” as its 
instrument. For both, cp. Acts iii. 16. 

To sum up:—The Righteousness spoken 
of is a present reality which the Christian is 
to“ save” (not merely as imputed to him); 
it is his, so far as he has “ faith in Christ” ; it 
thus comes “ through faith” as its channel ; 
but is “of God” as its Origin; and isthe ful- 
filment He sets “ upon that faith.” Thus the 
great doctrine of Righteousness by Faith, in- 
cidentally introduced to point his reprobation 
of the Judaizers’ self trust, is briefly yet fully 
given in these few pregnant words. 
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[v. ro 


10 That I may know him, and 
the power of his resurrection, and 
the fellowship of his sufferings, 


10. That I may know him) Lit., “(For the 
purpose) of knowing Him.” (For construction 
cp. Rom. vi. 6; and see Winer, IIT. § 44, 
4, (6).)—These words belong in construction 
(not, as Chrys., to “by faith,” but) to the 
preceding “that I may gain Christ and be 
found in Him;” — while in thought they 
revert to the “ knowledge of Christ” in wv. 8. 
If he may attain that knowledge he is ready 
to lose all, “that he may gain Christ . . ., so 
as to know Him ;”—to snow, i.e., a8 a Person, 
which implies access to Him, inward sense of 
His indwelling, communion with Him.—Cp. 
John xvii. 3. 

and the power of bis resurrection, and the 
fellowship of his sufferings] ““ Knowing Him” 
is here shewn in two aspects,—(1) in His 
Exaltation, (2) in His Humiliation. It its 
experience (1) of the quickening virtue of 
His Resurrection, (2) of assimilation to Him 
by partaking of His Sufferings ( Wiesinger). 

the power of his resurrection] Scil., the 
Power (Svvapiv,—cp. dvvacOa, v. 21), where~ 
by He raised Himself from the dead, thus 
“declared to be the Son of God with power” 

Rom. i. 4),—and will raise all that are His, 
rst from sin and finally from Death ;—the 
Power, namely, of His Spirit (Rom. viii. 
g-11). To the Christian, conscious ex- 
perience of the present victory in him of the 
Spirit over sin, is the earnest of the ultimate 
triumph for him of that Spirit over Death. 
and the fellowship of his sufferings] Omit 
art., with a MSS., and Wise as cited 
oni. 7. The words, “the power and _fellow- 
ship,” thus joined under one art., express 
the knowledge of Christ under its twofold 
aspect, as above,—inward and outward. This 
‘fellowship ” consists not merely in the fact 
of suffering as He did, but in a spirit drawn 
near to Him by sufferings borne in His 
strength. See this beautifully drawn out in the 
Exhortation in our ‘ Visitation of the Sick.’ 


being made conformable| “In being con- 
formed” (pres.), i.c., by a progressive working. 
The verb is derived from “form” (il. 6, 
where see note). Cp. “ conformed,” v. 21, and 
note,—also Addl. Note. 

These words relate to both the aspects 
(shewn above) of “knowing” Christ. He 
regards “ Death” as being to him the con- 
summation of “ sufferings,’ andthe necessary 
antecedent of the ‘ Resurrection.” Gradually, 
through sufferings and death, he is “ being 
conformed” into the likeness of Christ's 
Death ;—in the Resurrection (next wv.) the 
capformity is to be complete (v. a1). Cp. for 


f 


v. II—12.] 


being made conformable unto his 
death ; 


11 If by any means I might 
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attain unto the resurrection of the 
dead. 
12 Not as though I had already 


the train of thought, Rom. vi. 2-11; 2 Cor. 
iv. Io. 


ll. If by any means I might attain unto] 
“May attain” (aor. conj., as “may appre- 
hend,” next v.). “If by any means” expresses 
not douht, but rather the eaerness that strives 
by a// ways to reach its end. —“ Attain unto, ” 
implies a goa/ in view (expressed below, v. 
14); the verb (with its usual /oca/ meaning, 
“to reach one’s destination ”) serving to intro- 
duce the idea of the race (next v.; cp. ii. 
16). See t Clem. R., LXIII., cited above, 
Introd., § V., A, ii., note 5, where the same 
verb has ‘“goa/” as its object.—‘ The 
Resurrection from the dead” accordingly is 
the goa/; the prize is with Him Whom it is 
the Apostle’s single aim to gain,— Christ. 

From these two vv. we learn how to him 
(i. 21), “ life is Christ,’—because in life he is 
being conformed, outwardly by suffering with 
Him, inwardly by His quickening Power, 
into Christ’s Likeness: “death is gain,’ —as 
the passage to the Resurrection-Life, in which 
he shall be Christ's and Christ his. 

the resurrection of the dead| ‘Translate, 
“the resurrection from the dead,” accord- 
ing to the true reading. The reading of A.V. 
ee of Rec.) has little evidence, and yields a 

efective sense ;—for in “the resurrection of 
the dead ”—the General Resurrection, all 
must have part. “The resurrection from the 
dead” means (cp. Luke xx. 35) “the Resur- 
rection of the just” (Luke xiv. 14). Here the 
meaning is farther pointed by the reappear- 
ance of the prep. (ex) in the word for “ resur- 
rection” (€£avagraois——-nowhere elsein N.T.). 
So Hooker explains it, ‘ E. P,’ V. Ixviil. 12. 

12. Not as though I had already attained} 
“Not that I had already obtained,” 
scil., the prize, expressed below (v. 14), of the 
race, implied in last vw. So, “one receiveth 
the prize” (same verb and noun, 1 Cor. ix. 24). 
The words guard against the supposition that, 
on the moment of his conversion, when he 
was “laid hold on by Christ ” (see below), 
he secured that which in truth he but hopes 
to win at the end of a lifelong struggle. The 
tense of the verb (aor.) relates to that 
moment (as “I suffered loss,” v. 8,—cp. next 
note). A.V. here misleads, by employing the 
same word “attain” to render the different 
verbs inthis and last v.,—thus suggesting “‘the 
resurrection” as the object of ¢4is verb; which 
would be unmeaning, for his readers needed 
not to be told that he “had not already at- 
tained the resurrection."—To “attain” the 
goal, to “ obtain” the prize,—neither is yet to 
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him a realized fact, but for both he is hoping 
and striving. 


either were already perfect] “Or am al- 
ready mado perfeot,” lit., “bave been per- 
fected” (perf. tense). Observe the change of 
tense in these vy.—‘At my conversion I 
did not win the prize; to this day I save 
not achieved perfection.” (Cp. Hebr. xi. 40.) 
By a sustained struggle, not at one stroke, 
comes the victory. The Power (wv. 10) is 
working in him, but its work is not yet fully 
wrought. 


but I follow after, if that I may apprebend 
that for which. ..| The general sense is 
plain ;—“ Think not that I would have you 
regard me as having ther secured the prize 
of the Christian course. What I affirm is, 
that, ever since then, 1 am on that course, 
striving for that prize.” 

But as to the details there is much question. 
The A.V. rendering, (a) “that for which” 
(ep’ ®), supplies to the relat. an anteced., 
which becomes the object of the verb “ appre- 
hend.” This yields a satisfactory meaning, 
“T press on to lay hold on that, for which 
(that I might lay hold on it) Christ laid hold 
on me” (scil., at his conversion). So the 
anteced. has to be supplied, Luke v. 25; and 
so the prep. (emi) is used, Gal. v. 13; Eph. it. 
Io, &c. 

A like sense follows from rendering, (4) “ to 
which end” (taking éq’ 6 adverbially). 

lf either (a) or (4) be adopted, the sentence 
expresses the Divine purpose in calling him.—- 
“I persevere if I may /ay bold of the prize; 
for which purpose (that I might persevere) 
bold bas been taken of me by Jesus Christ.” 
(Bp. Horsley, ‘Sermons,’ XX VII.—J. 

Others however (also taking ¢p’ o adver- 
bially) translate them, (c) ‘“‘decause,” “inas- 
much as.” So Rom. v. 12,— for that” 
(A. V.,—see note there ; also 2 Cor. v. 4).— 
With this rendering, the words state the 
reason why he feels bound to follow,—‘ the 
matter being one of debt” (Chrys.). And this 
is to be preferred ; for (a) and (4) seem unduly 
to narrow the purpose for which he was 
called into a merely personal one (Meyer). 
Translate accordingly, “But I press on, if 
I may also lay hold, forasmuch as I 
was also laid hold on by Christ.” The 
“ also,” “also,” are correlative to each other ; 
—“that I may so lay hold, as I was laid hold 
on.”—Both the verbs (d:axw, xaradkaSw) are 
used absolutely, as the former is in v, 14, the 
latter in v. 13. 

He says not, “J run” (as 1 Cor. ix. 26), 
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attained, either were already perfect : 
but I follow after, if that I may 
apprehend that for which also I am 
apprehended of Christ Jesus. 

13 Brethren, I count not myself 
to have apprehended: but this one 
thing J do, forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before, 
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[v. 13—16. 


14 I press toward the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus. 

15 Let us therefore, as many as be 
perfect, be thus minded: and if in 
any thing ye be otherwise minded, 
God shall reveal even this unto you. 

16 Nevertheless, whereto we have 
already attained, let us walk by the 


but “J press on ;”’—the latter verb conveying 
the strain of strenuous undivided effort in the 
pursuit. (Chrys. ) 

His conversion marks the date, not of Ass 
“ obtaining,” but of Christ’s “ laying hold on” 
him and setting him on the course in which 
he seeks finally to “ lay hold on” Christ. 


13. Brethren] From his direct address to 
them in the opening of this ch., he has 
been carried on into the thought of his own 
course,—its struggles, its hopes, and its end. 
Now, resuming from v. 1 the word “brethren,” 
he bespeaks their attention to the lessons con- 
tained in that course. 


I count not myself...) Both prons. 
are emphatic :—‘ Others may regard me as 
secure ;—or may blind themselves in false 
security. I know my state as it truly is,— 
one of expectant striving.”—(For “not,” A 
and §& give “not yet.”)—“ Count,” better 
“reokon” (Aoyi{ouat,—not ryovpat, as vv. 
7, 8). 

but this one thing I do] “I mind” (cp. 
“‘ be minded,” v. 1§, where see note). 


forgetting those things which are bebind] 
Not his Jewish privileges and attainments 
(those are not forgotten, but remembered to 
be renounced); but rather, the completed 
portion of his Christian course. He suffers 
himself not to think of that, but only of the 
“things which are before,” scil., the portion of 
that course which is still in the future. 


reaching forth] A graphic word (émexre:- 
yduevos), descriptive of the attitude of the 
runner,—the body thrown forward, the hand 
outstretched, in eager straining for the prize. 


14. I press toward the mark for the prize] 
The former prep. and noun give the direction 
of his pursuit, the “goal;"—the latter its 
object, the “prize.” See note on v. 11. 


of the bigh calling . ..) Not the special 
miraculous call of the Apostle; but the 
“heavenward calling ” (dvw cAjois), whereby 
every Christian is called to enter on the race 
for the prize. The prize is thus “the prize 
of the calling,” as being its end. The calling 
is “of God in Christ Jesus,” as addressed 
by God to men in the Mission of His Son. 


“He will have thee run the race below; He 
gives the crown above. Even on earth the 
most honoured among athletes are crowned 
not on the racecourse below; but the Aing 
calls them up (dvw xadéoas) to his presence 
and crowns them there.” (Chrys.) 


15, 16. HE INVITES THEM TO PERSEVERE 
IN THE LIKE COURSE. 


15. Let us therefore] Here, in the plural 
pron., he directly applies to them the 
teaching of his own course, including them 
with himself in this exhortation. 


perfect} Not of course in the absolute 
sense,—nor “perfected” (a8 v. 12),—nor as 
Matt. v. 48 (where see note); but “ full- 
aged,” opposed to “children” (“ men,”—A.V., 
1 Cor. xiv. 20), to “babes ” (Eph. iv. 13, 14; 
Hebr. v. 13, 14) ;—such as have done with 
the rudimen righteousness of the Law, 
which belongs to “babes” (Gal. iv. 3). See 
Abp. Trench, ‘Syn. N. T.’, s. v.—“ The 
perfect and the perfected are different; the 
former is equipped for the race, the latter is 
close on the prize” (Bengel). 

See Jer. ‘Taylor, ‘Unum Necess.,’ I. 2, 
on the various meanings of Christian per- 
fection. “ Evangelical perfection supposes a 
beginning, infant grace, progression, watch 
fulness, trembling fear.”—See also Horsley, 
‘Sermons,’ XX VIII.—J. 


Let us... be thus minded} Lit., “Let 
us mind this,”—scil., the “one thing” of 
v. 13 :—"* Let us persevere, without dwelling 
on the past, in the course that lies before us.” 
In “ this,” accordingly, is included all that he 
has told us above of the spirit of his life 
(vv. 7-14),—his disclaimer of “ righteousness 
of his own,” his seeking “to have the right- 
eousness of God,—through faith in Christ,” 
“to gain Christ,” “to know Christ,” “to 
attain ” the goal, “to obtain ” the prize. 

and if in anything ye be otherwise minded} 
“If in any point (not included in the ‘one 
thing’ needful for all to ‘mind’) ye be 
otherwise (é.c., wrongly) minded, in such point 
also God will shew you the right way ” (as 
He has already -done in that one thing).— 
He speaks of errors in the conduct of the 


v. 17—18. | 


same rule, let us mind the same 
thing. 
17 Brethren, be followers together 


Christian life, springing from wrong views 
whether of duty or of doctrine,—alike in either 
case to be corrected by God’s revelation of the 
truth. “God shall reveal even this,” rather 
“this too,”—#sis as to which you are in 
error, as well as that to the knowledge of 
which all who are “ perfect” have attained.— 
The limited sense in which perfect is used in 
this v. (see above), is well illustrated by 
these words, in which possible error is attri- 
buted to some of the “ perfect.” 

Bengel however explains, “ otherwise [than 
the perfect are minded]”; arguing from the 
change of person from “us” to “ye.” But the 
pronouns are not expressed in the Greek, as 
this would require. 

This v. bears on the lessons of humility and 
charity which pervade the Ep. It teaches 
us to distinguish the non-essentials from the 
essentials of the Christian life ; to attribute the 
latter to all who are Christians indeed ; but, 
as to the former, to recognize that all are apt 
to err, all must look to God for correction. 


16. Nevertheless] A limitation of the 
promise in the close of last v. “ We who have 
entered on the race, may trust God to set us 
right it we err in aught, provided only we are 

rsevering in the course.” The assurance of 

ight from Him does not supersede the duty 
of perpetual and watchful effort. 


abhereto we have already attained, let us 
walk by the same| Omit all the words that 
follow “ by the same,” from “rule” to end of 
v. (inclusive),—a certainly spurions addition. 
Translate, “what we have arrived at, [it 
is needful] to walk according to the 
same.” The former verb (péaveiw) properly 
means “to come first:” in later Greek it 
passes into the meaning of “to arrive” simply 
which is its regular meaning in modern 
reek). Here, it expresses the act of reach- 
ing a point in the course. Each at any given 
moment has his own point of attainment; 
but all the points lie on the line of that one 
course; and by that line each 1s to walk, to 
the end. “To walk” (crocxeiv), é.¢., to walk 
in a line (crotxos), to “ walk dy rule” (Gal. vi. 
16), to “ walk orderly” (Acts xxi. 24, A.V.). 
—Some limit the attainment spoken of, to 
knowledge; others to things moral and spiri- 
tual. But the kvowledge proper to the Chris- 
tian includes all, for it is to know Cérist 
(vv. 8, ro). 


17-19. SUCH EXAMPLE TO BE FOLLOWED: 
WARNING AGAINST COUNTER-EXAMPLES. 


17. be followers together of me) Lit, 
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of me, and mark them which walk 
so as ye have us for an ensample. 
18 (For many walk, of whom 


“ joint-imitators” ;—well rendered by Old Lat., 
“ coimitatores."—His example, as above set 
forth, will be a farther bond of unity among 
them.—The limit within which he offers him- 
self as an example, is expressed, 1 Cor. xi. t. 


mark them which...) “Observe (that 
you may imitate) them.” The same verb is 
used of observing in order to avoid, Rom. 
xvi. 17.—“Follow, in my absence, such 
among yourselves (e.g. those commended, 
iv. 3) as most closely follow me and mine.” 

Dropping the metaphor of the course, and 
with it the verbs “to press on,” to “walk 
by rule,” he introduces a new verb (sepirareiv), 
to ‘take one’s way,” to “pursue one’s daily 
walk,” good or bad,—expressing by it (here) 
his own walk which they are to follow, and 
Sa v.) that of those whom they are to 
shun. 


ye have us for an ensample ...| In the 
plur. pron. he associates with his own example 
that of others; those, probably, who had been 
with him at Philippii— Timothy, Silas, Luke. 
He does not assume to himself to be their 
sole pattern. 


18. (For many walk, of whom...| Te. 
“It is needful to offer you our example, for 
contrary examples are before you.” 

The construction would regularly be, 
“many walk, as I have told you, as enemies 
of,” &c. But it is broken by the vehement 
grief that bursts from the Apostle at the 
thought of Christian truth perverted and 
Christian liberty abused. 


I have told you) “Used to tell” (impf.) 
scil., in his personal teaching. 


and now tell you even weeping] Tears were 
drawn from the Apostle by the knowledge ot 
moral defilement tn one Church (2 Cor. ii. 
4); and by the prospect of false guides mis- 
leading another (Acts xx. 31). Here, both 
causes concur; and with twofold bitterness 
he weeps to think that there are those who 
would shew the Philippians the example of 
perverting that Christian liberty which he 
preached, into licence for sensual excess.—T he 
words imply that such evil influences are 
increasing in the Church. 


the enemies of the cross of Christ] ‘Those, 
namely, who make His Atonement a plea for 
continuing In sin, refusing to ‘“‘take up the 
cross” (Matth. xvi. 24), to be “crucified with 
Christ,” to “crucify the flesh” (Gal. tl. 20; 
v. 24), to be “ partakers of His sufferings,” 
and “conformed unto His Death” (above, v.10). 
—They are not the same as the Judaizing 
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I have told you often, and now 


tell you even weeping, that they | 


are the enemies of the cross of 
Christ : 

19 Whose end ts destruction, whose 
God is their belly, and whose glory 


teachers of v. 2; but rather, nominal Chris- 
tians living in, and (by example rather than 
po inculcating, such heathen licence as 

e warns the Romans against (Rom. vi. 1, 15), 
such as seems to have existed among the 
Corinthians (1 Cor. v. 1-11). The history 
of modern missions painfully testifies to the 
fact that the moral pollutions of heathenism 
too often survive among those who have not 
only outwardly but to all appearance intel- 
lectually embraced the Gospel. 


19. Observe the points of the contrast be- 
tween this v. and 14. For the goal of “the 
Resurrection,” they have “ perdition ” as their 
end; for the glorious “ prize,” their “ glory 
is in their shame”; for the “ heavenward 
calling,” they ‘mind earthly things;” for 
“God in Christ Jesus,” their “ God is their 
belly.” 

destruction) This rendering (as well as 
Vulg., “ interitus”) falls utterly short of the 
force of the original word, which here (as i. 
_ 28) can mean nothing short of final “‘perdi- 
tion.” 

whose God is their Jbelly,] Ize., such aS 
(Rom. xvi. 18) “serve not our Lord, but their 
own Jelly” ;—such as say (1 Cor. xv. 32), 
“ Let us eat and drink ; for to-morrow we die.” 


whose glory is in their shame] These men 
in their delusion boast of as g/ory that which 
is in truth their shame ;—scil., their licence 
and the sensual indulgence it permits; like 
those of whom we read, 2 Pet. ii. 10-19. 


who mind earthly things] Lit., “And 
their glory fis} in their shame, they 
who mind earthly things.” This irregu- 
larity of construction, so expressive of indig- 
nant emotion, disappears in A. V. 

See Col. ili. 2, forthe same contrast between 
the “earthly ” object, and the “things above ” 
(the verb being same as here, dpoveiv). 


20, 21. THE HEAVENLY Ciry AND HEA- 
VENLY Hope. 


20. The contrast of last w. is here 
reversed. For their “earthly things,” teir 
“belly-god,” their “glory in shame,” téeir 
final ‘“ perdition;” we (emphatic) have 
Heaven, — Christ the Lord,—the glorified 
body of the Resurrection,—the Saviour’s 
Power working to subdue and to renew. 


For our conversation....| “Our” is 
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Sashioned lhe unto . 


[v. 19—-21 


is in their shame, who mind earthly 
Ee 
20 For our conversation is in 
heaven ; from whencealso we look for 
the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ : 
21 Who shall change our vile body, 


usually referred to “us” of v. 17 (2.¢., “me 
and mine’), vv. 18, 19 being parenthetical. 
Thus the connection will be, “ Follow us (not 
those earthly-minded guides), for our ex- 
ample savours of heaven.” But it seems better 
to understand “our” as relating to. the 
“ perfect,” the “us” of vv. 15, 16, and to 
complete the connection thus :—“ Let us hold 
to our course, you following me, though many 
follow earthly and sensual ways,—for we 
Christians belong to Heaven” (cp. v. 14). 


conversation] In this word (aoA:revpa) 
the image of citizenship reappears from }. 27 
(rrodtrever Oe, A.V., “let your conversation 
be”). There, the idea is of the duty of 
united defence of a common city; here, it 
is wider, including all the Christian life on 
earth, with its relation to the heavenly Here- 
afrer. The rendering (a) of A. V., followinz 
Vulg., &c., “conversation,” mode of life [as 
citizens], gives a suitable sense; but no 
instance has been adduced of this meaning 
for the noun, which is only inferred from the 
admitted use of the veré in a corresponding 
meaning. Others render (4) “ citizenship” 
(“‘ munictpatus,”— Tertullian, ‘ Adv. Marcion.,,’ 
fl. 24; V., 20; also Jerome, on Zech. ii. 
7); but for this also examples are wanting. 
It is best therefore to translate (¢) “come 
monwealth,” “oity,”—as 2 Macc. xi 7. 
This concrete meaning, though not presenting 
an exact contrast to the abstract and sub- 
jective “ minding earthly things,” on the other 
hand corresponds better than (a) or (4) 
with the verb “subsists” (imapyet, not “is” 
merely), which points to a real and objective 
existence. — “ Qur present and true country is 
Heaven,—om Jerusalem which is above” 
(Gal. iv. 26; cp. Hebr. xi. 10, 16; xiii. 14). 
See Note at end of ch. 


from whence also we....| As our 
home is there, so our hope is thence.—The 
expectation rests on the promise, Acts i. 11. 


we look for| “Eagerly wait for;” 
cp. Rom. vill. 23, 25. 

the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ; “Wait 
for the Lord Jesus Christ as S8a- 
viour:’—as coming to give in the end not 
“ perdition ” (v. 19) but salvation. 


21. Who shall change .. . that tt may be 
.-] More accurately, 
“shall ohange the fashion of ..,, 


Vv. 21.] 


that it may be fashioned like unto 
his glorious body, according to the 


{that it may become] conformable unto 
oe 2” (peracynuation, ovppopmov). The 
thought of his Lord in Heaven causes him to 
revert to the thoughts, even the words 
(‘‘ fashion,” “ form”), of the passage (ii. 6-11) 
in which he had traced His Course through 
abasement to the Throne. There, He puts 
off His Glory, taking the form of man 
with its servile fashion, and its consequent 
Aumiiiation in Death. Here, the progression 
is reversed :—and by a gradual conforming 
(v. 10), which through the change of fashion 
of the raised body is to issue in entire and 
final conformity, the Christian passes with 
Christ trom the Sumiliation of this mortal 
state into the g/ory of the Resurrection-Life. 
See Note at end of ch.,on “ shall change.” 


our vile body .... bis glorious bedy| 
“The body of our humiliation.” The 
“vile body ” of A. V. is an unhappy rendering, 
conveying a contempt for the corporeal state 
which is alien from the Apostle’s teaching 
here and elsewhere. The words rather con- 
vey that “humiliation” was not the state for 
which the body was created, but one that has 
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working whereby he is able even to 
subdue all things unto himself. 


supervened. Similarly, “the body of His 
Glory,”—that in which His Glory dwells, 
and whence it shines forth. See Note at end 
of ch. on “ wile body.” 


that it maybe ....] “That it may be- 
come.’’ The words so translated are not 
found in the best MSS. They, however, 
supply the sense correctly. 


according to the working whereby he is able] 
Lit., “the working of His being able,” that is 
“of His Power”;—the Power, namely, of 
His Resurrection (2. ro). 


even to subdue all things} “Also to 
subdue all things;” not merely to trans- 
figure man’s body from “ dishonour” into 
“ glory ” (1 Cor. xv. 43); but soreover to put 
down all opposing power (cp. 1 Cor. xv. 
24-26; Eph. i. 22; also Hebr. 11. 8). 

With this sublime thought he closes and 
enforces his warning ;—“ Follow not those 
whose walk is of the earth; but be of us 
whose walk is heavenward ; for we are safe 
in the strong City of that Power Which pre- 
vails over all enemies,—over sin, and death, 
and hell.” 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on Cuap. III. 


2. Beware of dogs ...] See Theodt. 
on Ps. lviii. [lix.];—in which Messianic 
Psalm it is remarkable that the persecuting 
Jews are compared to dogs (vv. 7 [6] and 15 
[14]); and farther that they are described (wv. 
3 [2]) as of éepyafopevos rnv dvopiay (Cp. caxovs 
épyaras). “Dog,” as a term of reproach, is 
used in classical writers to express shameless 
(e.g-5 Hom., ‘II,’ VI. 356). In Eastern 
countries, where dogs are scavengers, it con- 
veys unclean. In O. T. it is applied to per- 
secutors (as above,—see also Ps. xxi. [xxii.] 21 
[20j); to false teachers, Isai. lvi. 10, 11. In 
N. T. see Matt. vii. 6; xv. 21, 27; Rev. xxil. 
15 (cp. Deut. xxill, 18). (See Gataker, 
‘ Advers. Misc. Posth.,” XX XVIII.—]J.) 


the concision| Another interpretation, “the 
rending [of the Church), “ schism,” is to be 
mentioned only because adopted by Theodt. 
and noticed by Chrys. (who, however, prefers 
the ordinary rendering). Donne adopts this 
interpretation, ‘ Sermons,’ C X X.—See Suicer, 
s.v.; Gataker, ut supr.—J. 


8. Yea doubtless, and... ] The reading 
adda pey ody is better supported than pe- 
vourye Of Rec. It means “nay indeed, then ;” 
—ovy continuing the previous statement, 
which péy confirms, while aAAa corrects it by 


contrasting and extending ;—introducing for 
Hynpas (pert.), yyovpa (pres.) ; and for ravra, 
mavra.—See Winer, ‘Gr.,’ IIL. § 53, 7, a. 
The xai before ryovpa likewise foints the 
change of tense, but is doubtful (not in Cod. 


B). 


20. our conversation] This meaning (a) 
appears to be erroneously attributed to the 
word roAireuya in the only ge that has 
been adduced in support of it. ‘O dé ye mepi 
rou xaO’ nuas moAtrevparos Supynpatixos nuiy 
Aoyos (Euseb., ‘H. E.,’V. (Proem.). Here 
it rather means “ commonwealth.” 

The passages of Aristot., ‘ Pol.’ (IIL, tv., v.) 
which are alleged in favour of (4), do not 
prove the point required. For though Aris- 
totle says the word is = modrreia (modireia 
kal TroAirevpa onpaive. ravroyv—v.), he means 
moMreia in the sense of mode of government, 
constitution (rdfis trav dpxav—iv.),—not of 
citizenship OY municipatus. 

The classical use of the word appears to 
be,—(1) an act done by one as a citizen, an act 
of policy, or of government (as Demostnh., 
‘Cherson.,” 71); (2) a form of government 
(as Aristot., above). Hence follows readily, 
(3) the meaning above preferred, a “state” 
or “commonwealth ;”—which is found in a 
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Macc. (as above’, in Philo, in Polybius, &c. 
(See Meyer in Joc.) 

‘H exxAnoia ... mddts emt ys . . . Eixdvas 
mnode ris moXews Kai of mounral xrifovat 
ypahorres* ai yap ‘YrepBspror kai "Apipaoros 
moAas, kat ra HAvowa media, Stxaiwy mods 
tevyara. (Clem. Alex., ‘Strom.,’ VI. 26—J.) 

Cp. Philo, ‘De Confus. Lingg.’ Ai yap 
Tovrwy Wuyai .. .warpida pev Toy ovpdmoy 
X@pov ev @ moAtrevovrus . . . vopi{ovga .. . 
(Cited by Loesner, in /oc.—J.) 

21. Who shall change... fashioned like 
unto... | A.V. here follows Vulg., “re- 
formabit, configuratum.” Old Lat. better,— 
“ transfigurabit, conformatum.” 

The words peracynuarioe, ovppopdhoy, 
are here used with accurate discrimination. 
Sxjua being = outward “ fashion,” while 
popgon = “ form,” implying inward reality— 
and their derivatives inheriting these meanings, 
—it follows that the Apostle here declares a 
future change of outward fashion of body, to 
result in a full assimilation of form (implying 
the whole ature) of the risen Christian to his 
giorified Lord. He has told us (v. 10) of the 
gradual process by which the Christian is, in 
this life, “in course of conforming” (cuppop- 


CHAPTER IV. 


1 From particular admonitions 4 he proceedeth 
to general exhortations, 10 shewing how he 
rgoiced at ther liberality towards him lying 
in prison, not so much for the supply of 
his own wants, as for the grace of God in 
them. 19 And so he concludeth with prayer 
and salutations. 


CHAP.IV. 1. THE DUTY oF STEDFASTNESS. 


The Apostle here resumes the thread of his 
Epistle. In the close of the digression of 
ch. ii., he has pointed to the hope of the 
Resurrection (iil. 20, 21); and from that high 
theme he now passes, with “therefore” as 
at the conclusion of his great Resurrection 
chapter (1 Cor. xv. 58), to the duty of 
stedfastness. Here, as there, the rapture of 
anticipation of the glory that shall be, serves 
but to strengthen his grasp on the earthly 
present of the Christian life. 


l. my brethren... ] He multiplies ex- 
pressions of endearment. Partly (perhaps) 
to soften the coming words of admonition, 
—partly because of the thought of their 
kindness which he has still to thank them 
for,— he overflows with loving words. From 
the denunciation of heresy (iii. 2) and cor- 
ruption (#4. 18, 19), he turns in love and joy 
to these faithful and blameless “ brethren.” 

dearly beloved beloved With this 
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IV. 


[v. 1—2. 


gi(dpevos) to Christ’s Death. That process, 
we here learn, is to be consummated by the 
“ change of fashion” of the body, from the 
natural to the spiritual (: Cor. xv. 44), 
in the Resurrection. Then the entire man, 
body’ and soul, shall be “‘ conformable” 
(ctppopdos),— assimilated alike in outward 
as and in inward verity, to the Glory of 
the Lord. The Power that works is the same 
throughout—7 duvapes Of v. 10 Is ro 8 vaoOus 
here :—only the putting ferth of its highest 
“working” is reserved for the Day of the 
final change. (See notes on “ conformable,” 
v.10; and on “ form,” “ fushion,” i. 6, 8.) 

vile body ... glorious body] The Vulg. 
(“‘ corpus humiltationis, corpori claritatis” ) fol- 
lowing Old Lat. and followed by the Rhemisl 
(“body of our lowness, body of His glory’’) 
has here preserved the rough Hebraic strength 
of the original. It is unfortunate that ail 
English Versions since Wiclif have preferred 
to smooth it down at the sacrifice of force 
and fulness of meaning. So, Beza gives 
“corpus humile, corpori glorioso”; Luther, 
““ nichtigen Leib, verklarten Leibe”; Diodati, 
“corpo vile, corpo glorioso”; Ostervald, &c., 
“ corps vil, corps glorieux,”—also De Sacy. 


B Weg pare Sra my brethren 
dearly beloved and longed for, 
my joy and crown, so stand fast in 
the Lord, my dearly beloved. 
2 I beseech Euodias, and beseech 
Syntyche, that they be of the same 
mind in the Lord. 


word he begins and ends his loving exhor- 
tation, dwelling on it with tender pleasure. 

longed for] ‘This word conveys his desire 
to see them again, as the cognate verb in i. 8. 
—See Introd., § V., A, tl., note 5. 

my joy and crown] To one other Church 
alone,—the sister Macedonian Church, does 
he address like terms of exalted praise; see 
1 Thess. ti. 19. Corn. a Lap. aptly com- 
pares Prov. xvii. 6, “Children’s children 
are the croqwn of old men.” 

The “joy ” is in the present (i. 4; tt. 2);— 
the “crown” pertains rather to his 
‘“glorying in them im the day of Christ” 
(ii. 16). So Pelag., “ Per vos in praesenti 
laetificor et in futuro coronabor.” 

The “crown” (orehavos) is that of the 
victor (cp. “I have run” in ii. 16 above 
cited), not the roya/ crown, which he never 
arrogates to himself. Usually (see Abp. 
Trench, ‘Syn. N. T.,’ s. v.) this word in 
N. T. denotes the coronal of victory or 
JSestévity ; distinguished from the Aingly diadems 


v. 3. | 


And I intreat thee also, true 
okefellow, help those women which 
taboured with me in the gospel, with 


dcadnpa). — But apparently the “ crowns” 
Cae of the Elders (Rev. iv. 4), and 
assuredly that of the Son of Man (46., xiv. 
14), are of royalty. The LXX. use the same 
word for the éimg’s [?} crown (App) 2 
Kin. [2 Sam.] xii. 30; Esth. viii. 15; Ps. 
xx. [xxi.] 4 [3].—The correct statement 
seems to be, that the former noun means a 
circlet of any sort, while the latter is re- 
stricted to the official crown symbolizing 
sovereignty. 

so stand fast in the Lord| “So,” i.e, as 
becomes citizens of such a city; cp. fii. 20. 
Cp. also i. 27 (where see note), in which w., 
as here, stedfastness is urged as a duty re- 
sulting from the fact of citizenship. There 
it is, “Stand fast, undismayed by your 
adversaries”; here, “Stand fast, sustained by 
the assurance of glory,—tinding in the Lord 
strength so to stand.” (1 Thess. ili. 8.) 


2, 3. ADMONITION IN A CASE OF DISCORD. 


2. I beseech Euodias ... | This name is 
wrongly given thus in A. V. with masc. 
termination. The fem. pron. “these” [women] 
in next v. (where see note) proves it to be 
the name of a woman, “Euodia.” She and 
Syntyche appear to have stood high in the 
Church, whether because of their services 
(next v.), or their social rank (cp. Acts xvii. 
4, 12), or (possibly) their calling as Deacon- 
esses. Misunderstanding between such is an 
injury to the Body; and he therefore thus 
publicly urges them to be reconciled. The 
repetition of tne verb, “I descech Euodia, I 
beseech Syntyche,” while pointing the words 
as a personal appeal to each, divides the ex- 

ression of regard, and of blame, equally 
tween both. 

For the large part played by women in 
the first days of the gospel at Philippi, see 
Acts xvi. 133 14, 15; 16-18; 40. These two 
may have been among the “ women,” “ by the 
river side,”’—the first audience to whom the 
Apostle preached Christ in Europe (Acts 
xvi. 3). See Introd.,§ IL, B, 1; § 1V., C.— 
Also § V., A, 1. 4, note 3. 

that they be of the same mind in the Lord] 
Not merely to be reconciled, but 1” a Chris- 
tian spirit,—in Him according to Whose 
“mind” all His servants are to “ be minded ” 
(il. 5). 

3. And I intreat} Read “Yea, I ask” (vai, 
for «ai of Rec., with best authorities). The 
verb (€pwr@) means “1 request” (as of an 
equal) ; to which sense it is extended in N. T. 
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Greek ; 


Clement also, and with other my 
fellowlabourers, whose names are in 
the book of life. 


its classical meaning being “I 
inquire.” (Abp. Trench, ‘Syn. N. T.’, s. v.) 

true yokefellow] The position of the person 
here addressed cannot have been less than 
that of Chief Pastor of the Church of Philippi. 
(So Luther, &c.,—and some recent commen- 
tators.) For (1) he is distinguished by this 
term “ yok. f low ” (expressing a certain parity 
with the Apostle himself), as superior to 
the ordinary “ fellowlabourers” mentioned 
after. (2) In so addressing him the Apostle, 
without fear of mistake, can omit to name 
him. (3) The duty of reconciling two im- 
portant persons is here laid on him primarily, 
as a man in authority. These words there- 
fore go far to prove the existence in this 
Church of a Chief Bishop, distinguished in 
office though not by title from the “‘dishops” 
(presbyters) of i. 1 (where see note), among 
whom we may regard him as included in that 
v. But farther, if we adopt the opinion 
(Grotius, Hammond, &c., and recently Bp. 
Lightfoot), which seems in itself highly pro- 
bable, that Epaphroditus, though the bearer 
of the letter, is the person here addressed 
and charged with the task of reconciliation, 
then we must conclude (with Theodt.—see 
on ij. 25—though on different grounds), that 
Epaphroditus was the Presiding Bishop of 
Philippi: and we find a complete explanation 
of the absence of all notice of such Bishop 
from the opening of the Ep., in the fact that 
he was with St. Paul when he wrote 
it—That he, though present, is here ad- 
dressed as if among the Philippians, belongs 
to the epistolary usage (see first note on i. 
25), by which the writer mentally projects 
himself into the time present to his readers. 

The supposition (mentioned by Chrys. 
and supported by many) that in the latter of 
these words (yyjove ov(vye) we have a proper 
name “ Syzygus” (or even, as others conjec- 
ture, in the former, “ Gnesius’’), may be set 
aside as improbable. See Note at end of ch., 
on “ yoke fellow.” 


“True”, ie, “genuine”; “thou who art 
in deed, by nature as well as by office, a 
partner with me in the yoke of Christ’s 
service.” 

help those women which laboured with me} 
A. V. here misses the application of the first 
pronoun, and the force of the relative. Trans- 
late, “help these (scil., Euodia and Syn- 
tyche) seeing that they strove together 
with me.” ‘lhe verb is the same as that 
used i. 27, of the unanimous struggle of the 
Church for the faith. There, and probably 
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4 Rejoice in the Lord alway: and 
again I say, Rejoice. 


here, participation in the Apostle’s conflict 
against persecution is conveyed. It may be, as 
Bengel suggests, that these women had 
suffered with him when he was scourged 
and imprisoned at Philippi (Acts xvi. 19-24). 
The tense (aor.) of the verb suits this view. 

Thus the purport is, “1 exhort these women 
to Christian concord: and farther, I call on 
thee—whose it is, by nature as well as 
by office, to cooperate with me—to assist 
them in regaining the oneness of mind which 
ought to subsist between women who once 
were as one in working and suffering with me.” 

He forbears to rebuke their dissension as a 
fault: but treats it tenderly as an infirmity 
or difficulty,—requiring “ 4e/p,”” towards the 
concord which (he assumes) they are them- 
selves striving to regain. 

in the Gospel| In spreading the Gospel,— 
not, of course, by preaching (this he forbids, 
1 Cor. xiv. 34), but by doing and suffering 
with and for its preachers. In this work 
he owns them as partakers with him. Thus 
early is recognized woman’s place in the 
Church’s service. 


avith Clement ...] Here he apparently 
associates Clement and the others with his 
“ vokefellow ” in the proposed task of peace- 
making. Thus these words are to be con- 
nected with “help,” and not, as by most 
with ‘laboured with me.” To mention the 
past services of Clement and others would 

here irrelevant: but it is in keeping with 
the spirit and tenour of the Ep, that nct 
the Chief Pastor only, but all who under 
him are “ fellowlabourers” with the Apostle, 
should be invited by him to unite in re- 
storing harmony in the Church. The im- 
portance thus stamped on the matter serves 
to shew these women at once his high regard 
for them, and his sense of the hurt done to 
the cause of Christ by their discord. 

Of Clement, this passage only tells us that 
he was, when it was written, a leading man 
in the Philippian Church. But his origin 
may have been (like his name) Roman; and 
there is no reason to doubt that he afterwards 
removed to Rome and was, as Origen states 
(‘In Joh” I., 2g) the Clement, Bishop of 
Rome, who wrote the Epistle [? Epistles] 
that bears his name. See Note at end of ch., 
on “ Clement” :—also Introd., § V., A, 1. 4. 


ahose names arein...] ‘“Noneed that 
I should write their names here, to be read 
of men: God has them written in His Book.” 
See Note at end of ch., on “ the book.” 


book of life} ‘This expression is from the 
O.T. (Exod. xxxii, 32; Ps. Ixviti. [Ixix.] 29 
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[v. 4—5. 


5 Let your moderation be known 
unto all men. The Lord ss at hand. 


[28]). As in an earthly, so in the Heavenly 
City, the names of its citizens are entered in a 
Book, from whence those that prove unworthy 
are to be expunged. St. Paul nowhere else 
mentions this Book: but see Luke x. 320; 
Rev. xiii. 8, &c.; also Rev. ili. 5, where the 
“ blotting out” from the Book is spoken of, 
proving that to be written in it does not 
convey final security. See Whitby’s citations 
(én loc.) from the Targum and from the 
Fathers.— J. 


4-9. EXHORTATIONS TO CHRISTIAN TEM- 
PER, THOUGHT, AND CONDUCT. 


4. The connection of this and what fol- 
lows, with the foregoing wv., though not 
expressed in words, is traceable. Instead 
of entering into the dispute between these 
women, he points to the things which form 
the temper of the Christian citizenship :— joy 
in Christ,-—/forbearance like His,—the /ookiag 
for His Coming,—prayer which lays all on 
God,—thankfulness to God,—the peace of 
God. 

Rejoice in the Lord] Repeated from iit. 1, 
where see note. The characteristic note of 
joy here breaks out afresh. 


alway} For “he that rejoices in God 
alway rejoices.” (Chrys.)—“ How then says 
the Lord, Blessed are they that mourn 


(Matt. v. 4)?—Because so to mourn is to 
rejoice. For he says not barely Rejotce, but, 
in the Lord. He that is in the Lord rejoices 
even in tortures; as they did, who (Acts 
v. 41) rejoiced in suffering for His Name.” 
(Theophy].) 

again I say] Translate, “again I will 
say” (fut.). He spares not to reiterate the 
exhortation (as he says, ili. 1, “to write the 
same things to me is not tedious ”’). 

“He doubles it to take away the scruple 
of those that might say, ‘ What, shall we re- 
joice in affliction?’ Yes, I say [will say] 
again, Rejoice; so that it is not left to us to 
rejoice or not rejoice; but, whatever befalls 
us, we must always, at all times, rejoice in 
the Lord Who taketh care of us.” (Geo. 
Herbert, ‘ Letter to his Mother.’— J.) 

5. This joy springs from a union with 
Christ and conformity to His Life :—espe- 
cially in the tranquil graces,—gentleness, 
moderation, patience.— J. 

Let your moderation ....] There is no 
full English equivalent for the Greek word (14 
emcexes). ‘‘ Forbearance” comes nearest. 
The adj. is elsewhere rendered in A.V., 
“ patient,” “ gentle,” 1 Tim. ill. 3; Tit. iit 2, 


v. 6.) 


6 Be careful for nothing ; but in 
every thing by prayer and suppli- 


&c. The derived noun (émeixeca), in N. T. 
peculiar to St. Paul, is found only in Acts 
xxiv. 4 (spoken by him), and 2 Cor. x. 1 
(“‘ clemency,” “ gentleness,” A.V.). All these 
ideas are secondarily attached to this word; 
but its etymological and proper meaning is 
“that yieldingness which urges not its own 
rights to the uttermost”; hence equity, as 
corrective of mere justice (Aristot., ‘ Eth. N..,’ 
V. x. 6). The word as compared with “ meek- 
ness” (apadrns) belongs rather to outward 
conduct (Estius),—towards others (Bengel), 
—especially inferiors (Aquinas) (Abp. Trench, 
‘Syn. N. T.,’ 5. v.). 

unto all men| ‘They had perhaps in some 
degree incurred before the world the reproach 
of factiousness, of which the difference be- 
tween Euodias and Syntyche was an instance. 
He bids them rather shew forth in the eyes of 
all men a spirit such as (2 Cor. x. 1, as above) 
he attributes to Christ Himself, of “ vielding 
gentleness,” willing to suffer wrong,— that all 
men may see and glorify God in them. 

Or he may mean that this spirit is to be 
exercised towards all men impartially, — even 
(Chrys.) towards the enemies of the Cross. 

The Lord is at ha This sentence con- 
nects itself directly with the foregoing pre- 
cept; but has relation also to that of the fol- 
lowing v. (where see note.)—The nearness 
of Christ’s Coming (anticipated above, iii. 
20) ought to silence strife, and engender a 
spirit of forbearance. So James v. 8, “ Be 
patient... for the coming of the Lord 
draweth nigh (#yyixe).” 

Chrys., &c., understand the words to 
promise speedy judgment on the *‘ enemies of 
the Cross ” (iii. 18) ;—“ Be forbearing towards 
such, but be not anxious because of them; 
Christ is coming to avenge you.” But the 
reference back to those “ enemies” seems too 
remote. 

Some (as Neander) interpret ‘‘ at Land” of 
the “ perpetual nearness” of the Lord, as a 
motive to “gentleness.” For this sense of 
“at hand” see Ps. xxxiil. Pou] 19 [18]; 
cxliv. [cxlv.] 18, “The Lord is nigh” (éyyus 
in LXX., as here). 

(For this latter interpretation, cp. 1 Clem. 
R., XXI., and Bp. Jacobson's note.— J.) 

But if the word be so interpreted, on the 
strength of these passages, “the Lord” is the 
Father, contrary to St. Paul’s usage (that 
title, with him, always denoting the Son). 
Farther, it is to be observed that in the above 
texts from the Pss., the persons to whom 
“the Lord is nigh” are expressed. They 
are not therefore truly parallel to this, when 
“at hand” is used absolutely.—“ The Lord is 
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cation with thanksgiving let your 
requests be made known unto Gud. 


- +] 


nigh,” as an absolute statement, cannot be 
understood but of the Second Advent. The 
Church accordingly uses this passage (av. 4-7) 
as an Advent Epist. The “ Maranatha” (‘the 
Lord cometh”) of 1 Cor. xvi. 22, shews how 
the expression had become a Christian saying, 
—the “watchword” (Bp. Wordsworth) of 
the garrison of the City of God. 


See, for this use of the advb. “nigh”(éyyus), 
Joel ii. 1 (LXX.); Matt. xxiv. 32; Rom. xiii. 
11; Rev. i. 3; xxi 10; and cp. Barnab., 
‘ Epist.,” XX1.—J. 

6. Be careful for nothing) If “ careful” 
retained its proper meaning “ full of care,” 
this rendering would admirably convey St. 
Paul’s meaning. But as the word is now 
employed, merely as the opposite of careless, 
its use in this place tends to mislead. “Be 
anxious,” “solicitous,” represents the verb 
more truly. So 1 Cor. vil. 32, “I would 
have you without carefulness ” (derived adj.). 


careful for nothing] The care which the 
Christian ought to be without, is the care that 
distracts prayer: what he ought to have, is 
the care which, leading to prayer and relieved 
by prayer, will free him from the anxious care 
here deprecated.— J. 

The same temper of mind, the same sense 
of the near approach of the Lord [or, of His 
present nearness,—if we so interpret], which 
produces “ forbearance” in our relations with 
men, will produce also the resigned trust in 
God, which “ casts all our cares on Him.” 

in everything by prayer and supplication} 
Of these two nouns, the latter is simply sup- 
plication for express benefits, whether to God 
or to man; the former is prayer,—to God 
only, but extending to the whole range through 
which the seeking soul addresses itself to 
Him, even without definite request. See 
Abp. Trench, ‘Syn. N. T.,’ s. v1. Each noun 
here has the art., implying, “with sucd spirit 
of prayer, and such act of supplication [as 
each occasion as it arises shall require or 
suggest ].” 

with thanksgiving} Here, on the other 
hand, the noun has no art.; the reason 
apparently being that—whereas prayer is to 
spring out of the occasion as it comes— 
thanksgiving is to accompany prayer, not 
merely when express matter of thankfulness 
presents itself, but in a// cases. Cp. 1 Thess. 
v. 18. 

“Kven for things that seem adverse we are 
to give thanks: for this is the mark of true 
Christian thankfulness. Other thanksziving 
is of nature; this is of grace, and springs 
in a soul devoutly disposed towards God.” 
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7 And the peace of God, which. 


passeth all understanding, shall keep 
your hearts and minds through Christ 
Jesus. 


Such is the comment of Chrys. here, and such 
was the spirit of his dying words, “ Glory to 
God for all things!”  (Pallad., ‘ Vita S. 
Chrys.,’ XI.)—The Apostle himself abounds 
in this form of devotion, so that it stands 
first in this and in most of his Epp. See 
above, i. 4-9, for thanksgiving joined with 
prayer, and cp. Rom.i. 8,9; &c.—It was at 
Philippi that he, with Silas, in prison, “ prayed 
and sang praises unto God” (Acts xvi. 25). 

let your requests be made known) “ Peti- 
tions” (see Abp. Trench, as above) for par- 
ticular boons wherever we have need. Every 
longing of the soul is to be laid before God. 
Herein is at once the relief for hearts laden 
with care, and a check on hearts drawn by 
evil or wandering desires. 


be made known] True, He knows them 
already ; but that is no reason why we should 
not be required to lay them before Him.—J. 


untc God] Lit., “towards,” i.c., “before 
God.” Our petitions are in every case to 
be addressed to Him: for, even when we ask 
favour of men, we are in so doing to have re~- 
spect to Him as the true Giver, in Whose 
Hand it is to move men’s hearts.—To men 
our Christian temper is to “ de known” 
(v. 5) by our conduct: to God our petitions 
are to ‘be made known” in prayer (Bengel). 


7. And the peace) This “and” expresses 
consequence, -“and so.” Here is the result 
romised to prayer: not by any means always 
Its specific fulfilment; but, in every case, the 
holy calm that comes of cares laid on God,— 
desires resigned to His Will,—a spirit thank- 
fully conscious of His Love, and in com- 
munion with His Spirit. 


the peace of God| No one of the meanings 
assigned to this expression,—peace among 
brethren,— peace of conscience,—peace of re 
conciliation with God,—is fully adequate. It 
includes each, but it is more than all, of these. 
It is ‘‘ God's peace”; that which is His element ; 
into which they that are His are privileged 
to enter, and in which He “will keep the 
mind that is stayed” in trust on Him (Isai. 
xxvi. 3). Dwelling in it, they are at peace 
with all men, in themselves, and with Him. 
Cp. Col. ili. 15, where His ‘ peace ” is joined, 
as here, with thankfulness. 

avbich passeth all understanding|  Le., 
“surpasseth.” It transcends the mind of 
man,—too limited in capacity to take it in, 
too perturbed by sin to mirror it truly. Only 
in acquiring the spirit of prayer and thanks- 
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[v. 7—8. 


8 Finally, brethren, whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things 


are ‘honest, whatsoever things are !O:sr 


just, whatsoever things a@re pure, 


giving (last v.), and thence the habit of com- 
muning with Him and merging our wills in 
His, can we attain to know something of that 
“* Peace.” ‘He who possesses it has more 
than he himself knows; more than he can 
express in word or thought.” (Neander.) 

Others explain, “the peace which can give 
comfort more than any reason can” (Meyer); 
or “which is far better than all self-assertion 
all anxious forethought” (Bp. Lightfoot). 
Of these, the latter assigns a forced meaning 
to the noun (vovs); and neither suits the 
spirit of the context nearly so well as the or- 
dinary rendering. Cp., in confirmation of it, 
one ili, 19, 20, where he writes of the “love 
of Christ that passeth knowledge,” and of 
God’s Power to do “above all that we ask or 
think” (vooupey). 

shall keep| Better, “shall guard,” as 
ina stronghold. The civic and military allu- 
sion of vw. 1, and of i. 27, is resumed. Asa 
“Colony,” Philippi was a sanctuary of the 
“ Roman Peace.” Inthe Heavenly City (iit. 20) 
God's peace, as “the King’s peace” in an 
earthly city, implies to all citizens dwelling 
loyally within its sphere, the healing of stnfe, 
the sense of security, and the sovereign’s 
favour. ‘ Peace within its walls,” as in the 
“ Jerusalem” of Ps. cxxii. 7, keeps guard. 
“A verbal paradox, for [to guard] (ppov- 
petv) is a warrior's duty ” (Bp. Lightfoot). 

your bearts and minds] More accurately, 
“your hearts and your thoughts” :—the 
“ beart” being regarded (as 45 in Hebrew) 
as the seat not merely of feeling but of intel- 
lect; and the “‘ thoughts” as its product. 


through Christ Jesus} This “peace,” coming 
“through Tesus Christ”? (Rom. v. 1), sub- 
sisting in Him Who “is our peace” (Eph. 
ii. 14), has of Him its power to guard the 
heart. “In Christ Jesus” therefore is its 
efficacy, its sphere—This is better than to 
explain, “shall keep your hearts [so as to 
abide | in Christ.” 


8. Finally ...] The movement to the 
conclusion, begun at iii. 1, and suspended 
through the intervening vv., is now re- 
sumed; and with this brief but full sum- 
mary of subjects for Christian meditation, 
and the ensuing call (v.9) to Christian action, 
he closes the hortatory part of the Ep. 

In the topics set forth in this v., we are not 
to expect scientific arrangement, or exhaustive 
enumeration. Yet we cannot but perceive a 
certain order and completeness in its presen- 


v. 8.] 


whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report; if 


tation of the chief aspects of profitable thought, 
as traced in the following notes. The fact 
that the Ep. is addressed to Greeks chiefly, 
manifests itself in the method and fulness 
here observable; as well as in the terms em- 
ployed,—none of them pertaining to the ex- 
clusively Christian vocabulary, most of them 
infrequent in N. T. and LXX., some found 
here only. Even to an English reader the 
whole cast and wording of the passage dis- 
tinguish it poe from (e.g.) such a 
summary of the Christian graces as that 
given Gal. v. 22, 23. (See Introd., § IV., B, 
2, and note 1; #d., C.) 

whatsoever things] This “ whatsoever,” 
six times iterated, emphasizes the first six 
following heads ;—the last two, pertaining 
to a different point of view, being introduced 
in a different form (“if there be any . . .”). 

true} Not to be limited (as by many) to 
revealed, nor even to moral, truth. Every 
form of truth is of God, and may be made 
to furnish matter for such Christian thought 
as shall actuate and shape Christian feeling 
and conduct. 


honest] Rather “venerable” (as marg.), 
“reverend” (ceva). This word in N. T. 
first occurs here; afterwards only in the 
Pastoral Epp., to which likewise the use of 
its derivative noun is confined ;—both being 
used with a definitely religious import (1 Tim. 
ll. 2; iii, 4, 8, 11; Tit. ii, 2, 7). This 
suits the original classical signification of the 
word, as belonging to Divine persons or 
things, “ inspiring religious reverence.” 

just] “Righteous,” in the fullest com- 
prehension of the term. The word belongs 
equally to the language of heathen moralists, 
and to that drawn by Christian teachers from 
LXX.; but in the latter has wider compass 
of meaning. 


pure] So A.V. rightly ; (dyvd) not “chaste” 
merely, but more nearly “ oly” (Vulg., &c., 
“ sancta”)—free from all that taints; as the 
advb. is used, i. 16. of purity of motive. The 
word (like ceyvds), pertains primarily to the 
Divine sphere, denoting the awful purity of 
God, or saintly purity derived from Him (as 
1 John iil. 3). It is rare in N. T., chiefly in 
St. Paul,—its derived advb. and nouns (dyvas, 
éyveia, éyvorns), in him only. 

lovely| Such as, in a well-ordered heart, will 
naturally gender love (mpoogiAr,—here onl 
in N. T.). The quality denoted is that hich 
Plato (‘ Phedr.,’ X X XI. [250 d.]) attributes to 
Wisdom,—she would (he says) inspire love in 
men were she manifested to their eyes. It is 
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there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things. 


what modern moralists describe as the “ Beauty 
of Virtue,” by which “good actions excite 
agreeable feelings in the mind of the spectator ” 
(Dugald Stewart). 

of good report] Lit. “well speaking” 
(etgnpa,—here only in N. ‘T., nowhere in 
LXX.). It is a word of peculiarly religious 
meaning, — “ well-omened,” “auspicious.” 
Here it seems to denote things in their nature 
so excellent that to name them is a goodly 
and sacred thing. A.V. however (after Vulg., 
&c., “bone fame”) makes it “well spoken 
of” ;—cp. the cognate noun (evdnpia) “ good 
report,” 2 Cor. vi. 8. 

(See on the subject of regard for good report 
among men, Jer. Taylor, ‘ Holy Living,’ II. 5, 
“Public fame... is the measure of good and 
evil in things indifferent.”—.J.) 

Thus, under these six heads, he sets before 
them all that commends itself—(1, 2) as matter 
of contemplation, to reason and faith, as ‘“‘ true” 
and “reverend” ;—(3, 4) forthe conduct of life, 
to the moral and religious sense, as “ right 
cous” and “ pure ;”—(5, 6) in the sight of men, 
to affection and admiration, as “ /ovadle” and 
“of good name.” And it is to be noted that 
the six topics fall naturally into these pairs, 
—the former member of each pair being a 
word of merely human application ((1) aAn6n, 
(3) Sixaca, (5) mpoogiAn], while the latter 
(as ve shewn) touches on the Divine 
[(2) cepvd, (4) dyvd, (6) edhnpal, pertaining 
primarily to the ideas and forms of the 
old religion. Herein we recognize an adap- 
tation of his language to the associations of 
his Gentile readers ;—analogous to his appeals 
to the principles of natural religion, Acts xiv. 
17; Xvii. 22-29; Rom. i. 19-21 ;—and of 
natural morality, Rom. ii. 14, 15.—In like 
manner, when he passes to the remaining two 
heads, he takes up the familiar terms of the 
old philosophy, virtue, and approbation (apern, 
éxratvos) ;—‘ virtue” including the first and 
second of the above pairs, “praise” the 
third. 

if there be any ...] Rather (as Alford), 
“whatsoever virtue there is...” By 
this expression (ef res,—cp. ii. 1) he casts no 
doubt on the reality of virtue and approbation: 
on the contrary, he treats it as certain. He 
refers to these as accepted topics of Gentile 
wisdom, and adopts them into the Gospel. 
“The virtue you have been taught to aim at, 
the approval of good men that has been set 
up as your standard, these still keep in 
mind.” 

virtue] This word (apern) is nowhere else 
used by St. Paul; elsewhere in N.T. only by 
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g Those things, which ye have 
both learned, and received, and heard, 
and seen in me, do: and the God of 
peace shall be with you. 

10 But I rejoiced in the Lord 


St. Peter,—1 Pet. ii. 9; 2 Pet. i. 3; ib 5 
(twice); but of Suzan excellence, only in the 
last of these vv. In the LXX. it is found in 
its uman application, only in Apocrypha (e.g., 
Wisd. iv. 1). This infrequency is in marked 
contrast to its preeminent place (see e.g. 
Aristot. ‘Eth. N.,’ I. v., vi.) in the language 
of heathen ethics. 

praise} Human approbation is similarly 
held up by the Apostle as an aim, Rom. 
xii. 17; 2 Cor. viii. 2t. 

“We are not to think it enough to satisfy 
our own consciences; but we are to en- 
deavour . . . to mafifest our uprightness to 
the consciences of others.” ... ‘God hath 
ingrafted in our nature, as a spur to virtuous 
and laudable actions,‘an appetency of praise 


and glory; and expecteth that we should - 


make use of it accordingly so far as it may 
be servient to those ends for which He gave 
it; and so as it be withal subservient to His 
Glory that gave it.” (Sanderson, ‘Sermons,’ I. 
Ad Aulam, 31, 32.—J.) 

Yet the “praise” which Christian morality 
owns as its supreme motive, is of a higher 
sphere,—that which “is not of men but of 
God” (Rom. ii. 29 ;—see also 1 Cor. iv. 5). 

On praise and its relation to virtue, see 
Aristot., ‘ Eth. N.,’ I. xii. 6; xiii. 20. 

think on these things] ‘This precept implies 
that we can, and therefore are bound to, 
control our thoughts. But to “think on ” is 
not to contemplate merely,—not such specu- 
Jation apart from action, such “ going over 
the theory of virtue in one’s thoughts and 
drawing fine pictures of it,” as Bp. Butler 
warns us against (‘ Analogy,’ I.v.). ‘Translate 
rather “consider” (Acy:(ecOe, lit, “take 
account of ’),—as principles for the guidance 
of life. Thus we have in the word not an 
antithesis to “those things do” (next v.) but 
the antecedent to it,—the thought which pre- 
cedes, suggests, and directs action.---“ To 
restore a commonplace truth to its first un- 
common lustre, you need only translate it 
into action. But to do this, you must have 
reflected on its truth.” (S. T. Coleridge, 
‘ Aids to Refl.,’ Introd. Apd. IIT.) 


9. Those things, which ye have both 
learned ...1n me} “What things also 
ye learned and received [from me] 
and heard and sawin me (scil., when 
I was with you,—aor.) these things 
do.” Of the four copulatives (xa?) in this 
sentence, the first is not “both” (as A. V.), 
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{v. 9—11. 


greatly, that now at the last your 


care of me ‘hath flourished again ;1 0r, sm 


wherein ye were also careful, but — 
ye lacked opportunity. 
11 Not that I speak in respect of 


but “also,” continuing the sense from last v., 
by adding “these things do” to “think on 
these things.” The second and the fourth 
couple the verbs into two pairs, the former 
relating to his teaching, the latter to his 
example. ‘The third connects the two pairs. 


learned, and received| Of these verbs, the 
former represents the Gospel as a /esson 
taught ; the latter, as a charge conveyed. 


beard, and seen in me] That is “learned 
by the example of my words and acts.” 
‘“‘ Heard” relates not to his ministerial teaching, 
but to his ordinary speech as he went among 
them.—See, on the subject of his example, 
note on iii. 17. 

do| See last note on . 8. 


and the God of peace] So Rom. xv. 33; 
&c.—Cp. the opening words of v. 7. The 
“and” here, as there, expresses consequence 
—“and so.” There, resignation, prayer, and 
thankfulness, lead to “the peace of God.” 
Here, a life of Christian thought issuing in 
action, ensures the Presence of “ the God of 
peace,”—W ho gives that peace which is His. 


10-19. ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF THEIR GIFT. 


10. He now passes to that which, though 
it was the occasion of the writing of this Ep., 
he has hitherto but indirectly touched on 
(il. 25; see also i. 5)—the matter of the 
gifts sent to him by the Philippians. And 
the expression of his thanks for these,— 
divnified and delicate, tender towards the 
givers, and devout towards Him Who in- 
spied and will reward their bounty,—and 
of his feelings in respect of temporal wants 
and their supply, occupies this and the suc- 
ceeding vv.—See Introd., § IV., C. 


But I rejoiced) “But” expresses the 
transition to a new subject. “I rejoiced” 
(scil., when he received their bounty,—aor.). 


rejoiced in the Lord| According to his 
own reiterated precept (ill. 1; Iv. 4). His 
joy was moved by their act, but rises from 
the human sphere into the Divine. He 
“rejoices,” and “ greatly ;” not merely in the 
sense of personal relief,—not even in the 
proof of their affection ;—but in their bounty 
as a vehicle of his Lord’s goodness, and as an 
evidence of their Christian faith and love. 

that now at the last your care of me hath 
flourished again} Lit., “that now at last ye 
flourished again as concerning oaring 


Ve 12.] 


want: for I have learned, in what- 
soever state I am, therewith to be 
content. 


for me” (sci/., when they sent their gifts— 
aor., aveOadere, “ye put forth fresh growth”). 
They are like a tree reviving from its winter, 
to put forth shoots (kind purposes), and 
to yield fruit (kind deeds—below, wv. 17). 
He implies that such proofs of life have been 
for some time dormant; but guards against 
all semblance of reproach by ascribing their 
shortcoming to their circumstances, not to 
their will—The verb is best taken thus in- 
transitively. To translate it,” “ye revived 
your care for me” (transit., with ro... 
q@poveity as accus. after it) is grammatically 
admissible; but would denote revived good= 
qwill, and not (as the delicacy of the passage 
requires) merely renewed ability, to aid. The 
interpretation first given seems more in keeping 
with the spirit of what follows, and with the 
gentle courtesy of the writer in avoiding even 
to hint blame tn acknowledging a benefit. 

[This verb (avaédAXew) occurs in LXX., 
sometimes intrans., as Ps. xxvil. [xxviil.] 7; 
Wisd. iv. 4 ;—sometimes trans.,as Ezek. xvii. 
24; Ecclus. i. 18; 1. 10.—J.] 


wherein} “On behalf of which” (¢f’ 
»),—scil., my welfare (anteced. implied in the 
oregoing). “Your bounty was a renewed 
token of your care for my welfare ;—and you 
were, I am sure, caring for it all along.” 
See Note at end of ch. 


ye lacked opportunity] Rather, “ye lacked 
means” (nxapeicGe). So Chrys.,—explaining 
that such was the colloquial use of this very 
rare verb. Probably the proper and primary 
meaning is “ye lacked due season,”—scil., for 
buds or fruit (so Bp. W ordswrth). This 
preserves in the verb the natural sense of the 
word (xaipés) whence it is derived, and 
maintains the metaphor of the reviving tree 
(above).—“I welcomed the renewal of your 
friendly care as one welcomes new leaves and 
fruit after the winter: and I doubt not that 
such care was present with you all the time, 
though the ability to shew it in deeds was 
wanting ;—that the buds were ready to put 
forth, had the season permitted, had outward 
conditions been propitious.” 

This “ lack of means” is explained by what 
we read of their present “conflict” [persecu- 
tion (i. 30), — and of the “ great trial of afflic- 
tion” [also persecution], and “deep poverty,” 
of the Macedonian Churches, a few years 
before (2 Cor. viii. 1, 2): while the com- 
mendation of their “liberality” ten, in the 
midst of their troubles, to the poor brethren 
(#5. 2, 3), refutes the idea (which is incon- 
sistent with all that we know of them) that 
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12 I know both how to be ahased, 
and I know how to abound: every 
where and in all things I am in- 


the Philippians can have been lacking in good-= 
will, See Introd., § 1V., C. 


ll. Not that I speak] A farther guarding 
against misconstruction. ‘Do not suppose 
me to complain of privations,—or to imply 
that care for my needs has been lacking on 
your part. I am satisfied with my lot (vv. 
11-13), and with your kindness (14-18).” 


for I have learned) Our idiom requires 
this rendering, rather than the verbally ac- 
curate, “J learned” (€paGov, aor.),—scil., when 
he became a disciple of, Christ (ua8nrns, 
Acts ix. 26; cp. Matt. x. 24). Contentment 
was part of the great lesson of renunciation 
which he then “ learned.” The “1” is em- 
phatic,—‘“‘ J, whatever others may desire, have 
learned to be satisfied.” 


in whatsoever state Tam] Again arender- 
ing hardly accurate, yet substantially conveying 
the eae Lit., “in what state I am” 
(indic., év ols eiwi;—so Vulg., &c., “in quibus 
sum:"—A. V. would require conj. with dv), 
But though speaking thus of his present state 
he but uses it as an instance to exemplify his 
habitual temper. Thus the sense is nearly 
as in A. V.; with this shade of difference, 
that the original better conveys the idea of 
daily trials met, each as it comes, by the 
supply of strength sufficient for the day. 


content] In earthly things he is satisfied to 
be as he ts; in spiritual things, he presses ever 
onward for higher attainment (iil, 13, 14). 
“Content ” (adrdpxns), again a familiar term 
of the Greek philosophy, for which see 
Aristot. ‘Eth. N.,’ I. vii. 6,—here only in 
N. T.,—properly “self-sufficing,” thence 
“independent,” “satisfied with one’s con- 
dition.” When he asserts for himself such 
self-sufficingness, it is to be understood as 
absolute towards men only,—not towards 
Him Who said to him “ My grace is sufficient 
(apxet) for thee” (2 Cor. xii. 9). Similarly, 
2 Cor. ix. 8, he uses the derived noun 
(avrapxea,—A.V., “ sufficiency”) of such rela- 
tive independence, bestowed by God. 

12. I know both how to. ..] He knows 
not merely what it is to meet such circum- 
stances, but 4ow to comport himself under 
them. This knowledge is the sequel of the 
lesson which (last v.) he claims to “have 
learned,’’—to use abundance with moderation, 
to bear want with patience, in both to be 
thankful. 


both} Rather “also,”—ascending from “I 
learned ” of last v. to I “ know,” of this. 


to be abased . . . to abound] The former 
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structed both to be full and to be 
hungry, both to abound and to suffer 
need. 

13 I can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me. 

14 Notwithstanding ye have well 


PHILIPPIANS. IV. 


[v. 13—I5. 


done, that ye did communicate with 
my affliction. 

15 Now ye Philippians know also, 
that in the beginning of the gospel, 
when I departed from Macedonia, 
no church communicated with me 


verb (as appears from the opposition in which 
it is placed to the latter) is here used in the 
limited meaning “to be cast down [dy 
poverty)” "In the next sentence we have 
“to abound” again, coupled with its proper 
opposite, “to suffer need.” 


evergwhere and in all things] Lit, “in 
every thing and in all things,” (as 
we say) “in each and all.” His experience 
is both special in kind and universal in extent. 


I am instructed| Lit., “I bave been 
initiated” —so Old Lat., “ tmbutus sum” 
(yepunpat,—here only in N. T., nowhere in 
LXX.)—another word of the old religion, 
belonging to the Mysteries: te, “1 have 
attained full experience ;”—scil., as follows, in 
plenty and in want.—Note the progression 
He “ learned” the lesson; “knows” how to act 
on it; ‘“‘as been initiated” by full experience 
in what it implies. 

to be full and...) Lit.“ to be foddered,” 
—thence generally “to be full-fed.” This 
verb, and “to be hungry,” are special in- 
stances of the more general “to abound and 
to suffer need” following. 

Christians are not to be like the Israelites; 
who knew not how “to de dungry,” for they 
“said, Can God furnish a table in the wilder- 
ness?" (Ps. Ixxviil. 19) ;—nor vet how “ to be 
full,” for they ‘‘ waxed fat and kicked ” (Deut. 
Xxxill. 15). (Theophyl.) 


13. IT can do...] “TI have strength 
for ali things, in Him that enableth 
me” (the weight of authority requiring the 
omission of “Cérist”’). Observe (1) the 
passive strength to dear, (2) that strength 
subsisting in Christ,(3) the spiritual power 
imparted by Him,—here conveyed ;— but lost 
in “I can do,” “through Christ,” “strength- 
encth”—of A. V.—For latter verb, cp. Acts 
ix. 22. 

Along with the J/esson, the dAnowledge, the 
initiation (vv. 11, 12),—the power to live by 
them is in him. For it, he is content to 
depend on Christ; independent though he 
has declared himself to be of all else. 


14. Notwithstanding ye have well done] 
Though thus content in himself, and in his 
Lord Who is his strength, he will not be 
supposed insensible to their benefits. “Yet 
[though I am satisfied to forego human relief 
yo did well” (in sending me the tokens o 


your sympathy). 


ye did communicate with... } He com- 
mends their act rather because of the fel/ow- 
Seeling evinced in it, than of the actual service 
rendered. The latter he could have done 
without; the former is welcome and precious 
to him. To understand ‘communicate ” of 
their giving merely, is to lower the tone of 
the whole passage: it means to “have fellow- 
ship” (Bp. Ellicott). Cp.the cognate nouns, 
i. 5, 7. 

15. Now ye Philippians know] Indicat. 
(not imperat., as A. V. seems to suggest). 
Partly to emphasize his thanks, partly to 
reassure them of his loving willingness to 
receive bounty at their hands, he reminds 
them of former gifts given by them and ac- 
cepted by him.—“[Not now only have you 
relieved me,] but (de) besides, as you 
remember, from the very first you supplied 
my wants, when no other Church was ready, 
or was admitted, so to do.” 

in the beginning of the gospel] Ie. “in the 
earliest days of my preaching to you” (Acts 
xvi. 12, sgg.), about ten years before; a long 
time, in the then infant life of the Church, 
For this phrase, cp. 1 Clem. R., XLVII. 
(where see Cotelier’s note) ; also i. 5, above. 


qhen I departed from Macedonia} As re- 
lated, Acts xvii. 14. The verb (aor.) seems 
naturally to relate to the occasion of that de- 
parture; and to fix it as the time when con- 
tributions were sent to him by them. This 
agrees with the words just before, which 
imply an early date; and falls in equally well 
with the following v., where we read of a still 
earlier act of their bounty, done while he was 
still in Macedonia.— Others however translate, 
“I sad departed,” and understand that they 
sent gifts to him, after he had left Macedonia, 
while he was in Achaia (Acts xvill. 1-18); 
—scil., by the hands of the “brethren which 
came from Macedonia,” who “supplied that 
which was lacking to him” at Corinth (2 Cor. 
xi. 9). So Paley, H.P., VII. iii. His admir- 
able statement of the coincidences among 
these documents, holds good in the main 
under either of the above interpretations — 
See above, Introd., § II., B, 2; § 1V., C. 


communicated with me as concerning giving 
and receiving| Lit. “towards the account 
of...” The gifts are conceived as entered 
in an account; in which they appear as givers, 
and (consequently) he as receiver. 


v. 16—19.] 


as concerning giving and receiving, 
but ve only. 
16 For even in Thessalonica ye 
sent once and again unto my necessity. 
17 Not because I desire a gift: 
but I desire fruit that may abound 


'Or,7 ‘to your accounr, 
ceived alt, 18 But 'I have all, and abound: 


Theod. Mops., “They gave, he received.” 
This figure does not imply (as some imagine) 
a regular book with debtor and creditor sides; 
—still less (as Meyer) two books, one kept 
by each party. Nor does it suggest (as 
Chrys., &c.) a rendering of carza/ things in 
return for spiritual;—an idea imported here 
from 1 Cor. ix. 11, but plainly foreign to the 
context, which relates exclusively to temporal 
gifts. 

16. For even in Thessalonica] Confirmatory 
of the early date to which he traces back 
their kindness, “ You alone have been literal 
from the first; for even [before I left your 
province, and while I was still] in Thessalonica, 
you sent more than once to relieve my need.” 
It was the first city in which he sojourned 
(Acts xvii. 1, 2—see notes there) after leaving 
Philippi. Their bounty was therefore very 
prompt. (This is better than to explain, as 
Chrys., &c.—“ Even in the metropolis he 
received sustenance from the smaller city.”) 
—Cp. 1 Thess. ii. 9; 2 Thess. iti, 8; where 
he affirms that during the sojourn here re- 
ferred to, he avoided to be “chargeable” to 
the Thessalonians. Paley (as above), instead 
of “for even,” renders “and that” ;—zi.¢., 
“You remember that you sent gifts at my 
departure . . . and that you had done so 

ore.” But the position of the conjns. is 
against this; and the inverted order of the 
incidents, intelligible with the former render- 
ing, is thus unaccounted for. 


17. Not because I desire a gift: but I desire 
fruit) Translate, “Not that (as v. 11) I 
seek after the gift, but I seek after the 
fruit.”—“It is not the gift I desire, for the 
gift’s sake;—what I do desire is, the fruit 
that shall redound to the givers’ good,—for 
their sake.”—His sensitive spirit shews itself 
(as v. 11, where see note) in this clearing of 
himself from all surmise of sordid motive. 


Jruit that may abound ...] “The fruit 
that increases,” —lit., “multiplies.” “The 
Sruit,”—t.e., as above, i. 11, and elsewhere 
throughout N. T. (e.g., Matt. vii. 16), the 
results of Christian tie rood works, espe- 
cially bounty (as Rom. xv. 28). That which, 
as received by him, was “the gi/?;” is, as 
yielded by them, “the fruit” (of their faith 
and love). This agrees with Scriptural usage, 
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I am full, having received of Epaph- 
roditus the things which were sent 
from you, an odour of a sweet smell, 
a sacrifice acceptable, wellpleasing to 


19 But my God shall supply all 
your need according to his riches in 


glory by Christ Jesus. 


—and also with the simile of the “ reviving ” 
tree (v. 10, where see note),—better than to 
explain ‘‘fruit” (with most) of their reward 
hereafter. Though the idea of such reward 
is undoubtedly in the passage, it lies not in 
the word “ fruit,” bit in the appended words, 
“that increases to your account.”—"‘! desire 
to see the fruit of your faith (your bounty), 
which as it increases, secures for you an ever 
increasing recompence, set to your account 
in Heaven.” 

18. But I have all, and...) Lit, “I 
have to the full” (amwéyw). The verb 
belongs to the idea of the “ account” (v. 15), 
and implies the receipt of a /u// amount. 
So Matt. vi. 2; Gen. xiii. 22 [23] (LXX.);— 
see Hammond on Mark xiv. 41.—“I am 
sufficed ; nay more, I overflow, I have been 
filled.” 

of Epaphroditus| See ii. 25. 

an odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifice accepte 
able .... J) Another aspect of their gift, 
apart from its temporal value. He has 
already welcomed it,--({1) as a token of 
sympathetic ‘ communion” (v. 14), (2) as 
“ fruit” sure of heavenly recompence (v.17); 
bere (higher still), it is accepted by God as 
“a sacrifice.” —“ Lo, how high does he uplift 
their gift! It is not I (he says) that have 
received it, but God through me.” (Chrys.) 
—‘ As ye gave to Epaphroditus, and he to 
me ; so through me did God receive your gift 
as an oblation.” (T heodt.) 

The “odour of sweet smell” is the 
“savour” of a sacrifice,—as Gen. Vili. 21 
(LXX.); cp. Eph.v. 2; also 2 Cor. il. 14-16. 
For the “sacrifice wellpleasing,” cp. Rom. 
xii. 1 (where A. V. renders same adj. “ ac- 
ceptable”); Hebr. xiti. 16 (where the derived 
verb is used):—in the former place the 
“sacrifice” being of se/f,—in the latter (nearly 
as here) of good works. 

19. But my God shall supply ... | “My 
God,”—see 1. 3, and note. ‘There it is “I 
thank my God for you;” here, “my God 
qwill requite you.”—“ He Who is my God, 
Who therefore accepts your gifts to me as 
oblations to Himself (last wv.),—will take 
upon Himself to recompense you, and that 
in superabundant measure. You out of your 
deep poverty (2 Cor.. vill. 2), have filled my 
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20 Now unto God and our Father 
be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 

21 Salute every saint in Christ 
Jesus. The brethren which are with 
me greet you. 


—_——— 


one need; (ry ypeiar, v. 16, Cp. il. 25;— 
need in one form); He cut of His Riches 
will fill your every need” (zacav ypeiav 
Upar) :—so, “ I have been filled” (last v.). 

according to his riches in glory by Christ 
Jesus} Translate, “in Christ Jesus.”— 
The recompence will consist in being “sn 
Christ ;” it will be rich, out of “ His Riches” 
. Who gives it; its scene will be His King- 
dom “in g/ory.” All this points to a reward 
not merely spiritual, but future and eternal 
(not, as many interpret, present and tempo- 
ral),—the “reward in Heaven” (Matt. v. 12), 
the “ recompence at the Resurrection of the 
just” (Luke xiv. 14), which the Lord Him- 
self promised. Though “every need” in- 
cludes carth/y wants, the supply here promised 
is not earthly but heavenly,—the Divine 
fulness in which “every need shall be 
filled.” 


20. CLOSING ASCRIPTION. 


Now unto God and our Father] A doxo- 
logy inspired by the elevating prospect of 
last w.—Translate rather, “our God and 
Father,”— the prefixed art. and the subjoined 
pron. belonging to both nouns. So Gal. i. 4 
(in the Greek) ;—cp. “the God and Father 
of our Lord,” 2 Cor. i, 3; Eph. i. 3 (A. V. 
in the latter place, though not in the former). 
— Observe, “ our God,”—not, as in last wv., 
“my God.” There, in His special relation 
to His Apostle, He will reward them for 
services done to him; here, He is set forth 
for the common adoration of both. 


be glory] “Is the Glory” (with art., as 
usual in such ascriptions,—¢.g., Rom. xi. 36) 
— scil., that glory which as His Attribute 
and Element is here ascribed to Him: “is,” 
not “de,” being supplied, as it is in the 
Doxology appended (Matt. vi. 13) to the 
Lord’s Prayer. See on this, Bp. Lightfoot’s 
note on Gal. 1. 5. 


21-23. SALUTATIONS AND BENEDICTION. 


21. Salute every saint in Christ Jesus] The 
words “in Christ Jesus” are to be joined 
with “saint,” as in the expression (i. 1) 
“ saints in Christ Jesus” (see tor numerous 
like instances, Rom. xvi. 3, &c.) ;—rather than 
with “Salute” (though Rom. xwi. 22; 1 Cor. 
Xvi. 19, suggest the latter connection). “ Salute 
in Corist Jesus” would merely express the 
religious character of the greeting; “ saints 
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[v. 20—23. 


22 All the saints salute you, chiefly 
they that are ef Czsar’s house- 
hold. 

23 The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you all. Amen. 


in Christ Jesus” addresses it to those who 
“have been sanctifed in Christ Jesus” (1 
Cor. i. 2). 


The brethren which are with me| Sei, 
Timotay and his other immediate com- 
panions and colleagues. He owns them aii 
as “ brethren” ;—yet see ii. 20, 21. 


22. All the saints} All the Christians of 
Rome,-—as well as the personal associates 
spoken of in preceding wv. 

chiefly they that are of Caesar's bousebold] 
Not members of the Imperial family (as we 
use the word) or kindred, nor of the Pre- 
torian guard; but persons belonging, as slaves 
or treedmen, to the Palace of Nero. The 
term “household” is well chosen to render 
the Greek (Lat., “ familia”); as including all 
such, from officials of high place down to 
the lowest menials.—We here learn that 
the Gospel, at the time of the writing of 
this Ep., had reached to those who were, 
in higher or lower capacity, about the Em- 
peror’s person; and, in the words of Calvin 
(quoted by Meyer), had “penetrated into that 
abyss of all crime and infamy.”—“ History 
has few stranger contrasts than when it 
shews us Paul preaching Christ under the 
walls of Nero’s Palace.” (Dean Howson, 
‘Life of St. Panl, X XVI.) 

Why these persons especially (“chiefly ”) 
should salute the Philippians, does not appear. 
But the Apostle’s motive in transmitting 
their greeting, is readily explained. It would 
cheer the Philippians, as shewing, (1) that the 
Gospel had made its way to the Imperial 
centre, (2) that even in the Court the example 
was set of risking all for Christ, (3) that his 
report of them had interested even distant 
strangers in their welfare. (Chrys.) 

See Bp. Lightfoot’s interesting discus- 
sion (Note, Cesar’s Household, p. 169), in 
which, by comparing certain sepulchral in- 
scriptions, found in Co/umbaria near Rome, 
with the salutations in Rom. xvi., he shews 
it to be probable that of the “brethren” in 
that chapter, some at least belonged to the 
Imperial “ familia:” who therefore, being 
known to the Apostle as Christians when he 
wrote the Ep. to the Romans, A.p. 58 (three 

ears before his arrival in Rome), may well 
ve been known by name, at the date of 
this Ep. (62, 63), to the Philippians. 


23. The grace of our Lord| ‘The “ grace 
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which He bestows, is in this, asin all St. Paul’s 
Epistles,—in all his thoughts,—the beginning 
and the end (cp. i. 2).— J. 

with you all} Read, “with your spirit,” 
as the weight of evidence requires. 


Gal. vi. 18; Philem. 25 ;—cp. 2 Tim. iv. 22. 
Most of the other Epp. end with words 
similar to the reading of A. V. (as above,— 
also of Rec.), which no doubt was adopted 
from a desire for assimilation. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on Cuap. IV. 


3. yokefellow] Of the many theories that 
Ihave been advanced as to the person so ad- 
dressed, one, first stated by Clem. Alex. 


(‘Strom.,’ III. 6) is to be noted for its 
strangeness,—that St. Paul’s wife is meant ;— 
which is inconsistent with what he says of 
himself, 1 Cor. vii. 7, 8,—and with the masc. 
adj. yvjore. Renan however (‘St. Paul,’ 
VI., p. 148) adopts this, adding the con= 
jecture that this wife was Lydia! (Acts xvi. 
14, 15, 40.) Others have suggested the 
busband, or the brother, of one of the women; 
—but neither theory is tenable in the absence 
af any note of his relation to one of them 
more than the other. Others again St. Peter, 
or St. Barnabas, or St. Luke, or Silas (Acts 
xvi. 19-40). Theophy]l., the sailor (ib. 23-34). 


Clement] Origen’s statement is supported 
by Eusebius (‘ H. E.,’ III. 4, 15), Epiphanius 
(* Heres.,’ X XVII. 6), Jerome, ‘De Viris IIL,’ 
15), and other ancient writers. Against these 
positive authorities is to be set the silence 
of Irenzus, who, in writing of Clement R. 
(‘ Adv. Heres.,’ III. 3—see Euseb., ‘H. E.,’ 
V. 6) does not refer to this v.; though he 
has just before cited 2 Tim. iv. 21, for the 
mention of Linus (Bp. Jacobson, ‘ Patres 
Apost.,’ Introd., p. xi., note).—In the same 
passage, however, he distinctly connects 
Clement R. with St. Paul, by stating that he 
“had seen and conversed with (cupSeBAnxas) 
the Apostles ” (scil, St. Peter and St. Paul); 
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so far corroborating Origen. (See Bryennios, 
‘Clement of Rome,’ Hpodeyép°, B’, é—7. 
See on the other side Bp. Lightfoot’s Note, 
Clement, ‘ Philipp.’ p. 166; also the article, 
Clement of Rome, in ‘Smith’s Dictionary of 
Christian Biography.’ 

the book ....} Cowper (‘Sonnet to Mary 
Unwin’), perhaps unconsciously, adopts this 
thought,— 

‘‘_There is a Book, 
On which the eyes of God not rarely look, 

A chronicle of actions just and bright ; 
There all thy deeds, my faithful Mary, shine ; 
And since thou own’st that praise, 1 spare thee 

mine.” 

10. wherein ye were also) The construction 
above given, though irregular, is simple and 
clear; and is better than (with some) to 
make “me” the anteced., translating ¢¢’ ¢; 
“ for whom ;”—or (with others) to take ¢¢’ ¢ 
adverbially, “‘even as.” The relat. § would 
regularly have for its anteced. the sentence rd 
Urép €nud ppoveiy ;—which would yield the 
unmeaning result, “ ye were caring on behalf 
caring for me.” But this is avoided by 
supplying “my welfare” (as above). 

eyer makes rd tmép éyov accusat. of 
object after dpovety, and anteced. to J,— 
“ ye prospered anew, (so as] to consider that 
which concerns me”; thus obtaining a 
regular construction,—but a forced one, con- 
sidering the position of dpoveiv. 
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I. 


1. MONG the witnesses of the first 

great Pentecost of the Church, 
dwellers in /Arygia are mentioned (Acts 
ii, 10). Phrygiasoon appears among the 
provinces of Asia Minor, to which the 
Gospel was carried. After the Council of 
Jerusalem Paul and his companions are 
said to have ‘‘gone throughout Phrygia, 
and the region of Galatia.”* After his 
departure from Corinth and Ephesus, he 
went over “all the country of Galatia and 
Phrygia in order, strengthening all the 
disciples” (Acts xviii. 23).° 

A glance at the map will show that, ina 
rich plain, watered by the Meander, were 
three towns, situated at the points of a 
triangle. A fourth, called Apamea, has 
also been mentioned. (Leusden, ‘ Philol. 

1 It would be more accurate to write Colossz ; 
but, on the whole, it seemed preferable to retain 
the familiar Colosse. 

® SerOdvres thy Spvylay, Acts xvi. 6. 

* For argument that the journey did of in- 
clude a personal visit to Colosse—which, as 
he maintains, is excluded by the whole tone of 
St. Paul in the Epistle to the Colossians—see 
Bp. Lightfoot, Pp. 23, seg. 
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Hebrzo-Grec.,’ P. 177.) These towns, 
once of importance, were so close to each 
other that a traveller could without muck 
difficulty have visited them in the course 
of a single day, and all three are men- 
tioned in this Epistle — viz. Laodicea, 
Colosse, and Hierapolis (iv. 13, 15, 16). 

2. Phrygia was largely evangelized 
by tntermediaries. St. Paul had made 
converts from these three cities of the 
Lycus, one of whom—himself a native 
of Colosse (6 é tuay, Coloss. iv. 12), 
Epaphras—had preached tae Gospel to 
his fellow-citizens. He had an oversight 
of, or at least ministered laboriously for, 
the three cities of Colosse, Laodicea, and 
Hierapolis (iv. 13). He was a disciple 
of St. Paul, and must have felt to St. 
Paul,—like another Colossian, Philemon 
(ver. 2),—that he owed his very being to 
Christ’s minister (Philemon v.19). The 
passage in Coloss. ii. 1 (see note) seems 
to many critics almost decisive against 
St. Paul’s personal connexion with the 
Colossian Church.! This inference is, 


1 The fact that St. Paul had never personally 
seen the Colossian Church—doubted by some 
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perhaps, strengthened by observing the 
different tone perceptible in his ad- 
dresses to churches which he himself 
had seen and founded (eg. Galat. iv. 
13; Philipp. i, 12). It is quite true 
that individuals are mentioned at the 
close of the Colossian letter. But, it 
will be observed that several of these 
are touched upon in the sort of tone in 
which we write to friends about in- 
dividuals presumably unknown to them 
(Aristarchus, Marcus, Jesus Justus, Luke 
Iv. 10, 11,14). Onesimus and Epaphras, 
however, were well known to them (iv. 7, 
12). Ithas been supposed that Timothy 
(simply spoken of as TipdOeos 6 ddeAdos 
i. 1) may have had an active share in 
laying the foundations of their church, 
3. The Church of the Colossians, 
then, if we adopt the conclusion of 
modern critics generally, was not di- 
rectly and personally founded by St. Paul. 
But fwo circumstances at this time caused 
him to look, with spiritual gaze, wistfully 
and affectionately to a Church whose 
members he had not seen with the eye of 
the flesh (i 1, 5). (1.) A visit from 
Epaphras had filled him with distress. 
The Church of the Colossians was indeed 
free from disorder. It stood in a fair 
Organization, which gave the Apostle 
*pleasure. There was not wanting a solid 
core of objective belief (see on ryv ragw 
Kat TO orepewpa, Coloss. ii 5, é2f.). Still, 
the very air which blew over the Lycus 
—the old traditions of the place—the 
intermixture of Jewish and Gentile ele- 
ments, alarmed him. For he heard of the 
formidable growth of a peculiarly com- 
pounded Gnostic heresy—partly philoso- 
phical, partly Judaizing, partly angelola- 
trous or demonolatrous—which hadarisen 
among them, and was terrifying some by 
its ardent proselytizers (ii. 8), and its de- 
mands for an austere asceticism (it. 23) ; 
attracting others by its claims to depth 
and mystic insight (i. 8, 18. See on 
this subject, Notes tnfra on ii. 8, seqq.). 


commentators—was advocated by many ancient 
expositors. Z.g. the author of the ‘Synops. 
Script. S." attributed to Athanasius writes of 
this Epistle, rudrny dwoordAAe: ard ‘Pduns, ox 
éwpaxws pty obs, dxotcas 88 wep) abréy. 
(Athanas. Opp. iv. 420, edit. Migne. So Pelag. 
(apud S. Hieron.) ‘‘ This he shews i. 4, and 
again ii. 1."—Theodore of Mopsuestia, ‘ Minor 
pp. of St. Paul,’ by H. B. Swete, i. 253. 
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(2.) Another circumstance which directed 
St. Paul’s thoughts towards Colosse was of 
a different character. A slave, Onesimus, 
had fied as a runaway to Rome, either to 
hide himself in the solitude of the great 
city, or to see St. Paul. Three Epistles 
were written and despatched, one to 
Colosse, one to Laodicea, one to an in- 
dividual Colossian, the master of Onesi- 
mus—Philemon. ‘The churches of the 
two cities were to exchange their Epistles 
for the purpose of public reading in the 
assembly (iv. 16). It seems in the highest 
degree probable that the letter of which 
a copy was sent to Laodicea was a sort 
of circular to the Asiatic Churches, and 
the same which, from the metropolitan 
Church, passed into the Canon as the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. The Colos- 
sians enjoyed the blessing and privilege 
of an Epistle of their own. They might 
well be content with the Laodicean copy 
of the Apostle’s circular.! 

4. It has often appeared somewhat 
perplexing that the Apostle, while in 
captivity, should have been in a position 
to send messages and letters to distant 
Churches. But several passages from 
the Epistles of the Captivity confirm the 
emphatic closing words of the Acts of the 
Apostles, and show that for a consider- 
able part of it at least, St. Paul could 
teach the things which concern the Lord 
Jesus Christ with all confidence and with- 
out Aindrance (pera rappyotas, dxwAvTus, 
Acts xxvill. 31). While waiting for the 
definite judgment of the Emperor's tn- 
bunal, to which he had appealed, he 
enjoyed a measure of indulgence, which 
approached to liberty in some respects. 
A knot of friends gathered round him. 
New acquaintances and disciples were 
found. Delegates came to‘consult or to 
sympathize from distant churches. It 
was a circle, whose members were con- 
tinually changing and in motion. It was 
renewed by the coming and going of 


1 See note infra on iv. 16. It may be added 
that the form of the Apostle’s expression about 
this letter—not rh» xpds AcoBixéas, but thw de 
Aaodixelas—led Chrysost., Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, the Peshito version, and others, to sup- 
pose that the Epistle in question was wntten by 
the Laodiceans to St. Paul. The first mention 
of the forged letter is probably in Theodore of 
Mopsuestia (edit. Swete, pp. 310-311). See 
also Jacobi (Procem. ad Col. u iv.). 
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inquirers and messengers. It was a 
society at once for propagating the 
Gospel in foreign parts, and for deepen- 
ing the spiritual life of its members— 
a school of Christian theology and 
Christian missions, whose grcatest mis- 
sionary was also its master theologian. 
The “lodging,” (gevia, Acts xxviii. 23), 
the place where he was in “ free custody,” 
became a church, In Philippians it is a 
source of joy to St. Paul that his im- 
prisonment, all his present circumstances 
(rd xaf éué), must tend rather than other- 
wise (ya@AAov) to the progress of the 
Gospel.! When a man so pure, tender, 
and noble, gives up everything for a 
cause, attention must be called to it. 
The impression of that high enthu- 
siasm passed from heart to heart. The 
chains which he bore “became mani- 
fest in Christ.” The soldiers of the 
Emperor’s body-guard, who had to 
keep watch over him, saw them in their 
relation to Christ. Each relief, day by 
day told off, added tothe number. Not 
only was this witness given to the 
Pretorian Guard—it was given in a sense, 
‘“‘to all the rest of the city ” (kai rots Aoerots 
waovv, ver. 13), So that the great majority 
of believers (rovs mAelovas trav ddeAgow, 
ver. 14) actually acquired a stronger con- 
fidence from his very bonds. Nor was 
this all. Gifts and messages began to 

1 The language popularly used about the 
** Philippians, the Hoistle of joy, being written 
from a dungeon,” and a misapprehension of St. 
Paul’s meaning when he speaks of his 
** chains” or of ‘his being a prisoner, have given 
rise to a confusion, which has caused the 
difficulty referred to in this section. The 
dungeon came later in the Apostle’s career. 
The ‘‘Tullianum,” the lowest depth of the 
Mamertine prison, excavated from the tufa 
under the Capitol, has been visited by 
every one who enters the little Church of S. 
Pietro in Carcere. There the memories of the 
Catilinarian conspirators, of Jugurtha, of Se- 
janus, of Simon Bar-Gioras, are strangely 
blended with the obstinate tradition that St. 
Peter and St. Paul were bound to the pillar 
which is pointed out. The external features of 
the ‘* Robur”’ are eloquently described by Sallust 
(camera lapideis fornicibus vincta ; sed incultu, 
tenebris, odore foeda, atque terribilis ejus facies 
— Catilin. 1V.); the general impression has been 
werfully caught by Dickens in his notes of 
s tour in Italy. With such a spot the Epistles 
' of the first Roman captivity can have no con- 
nexion, however strongly it may present itself, 
as we read, 2 Tim. i. 8, 12; ii. 9; iv. 6, 8 
Cf. 2 St. Peter i. 12-16, 
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come to and fro. In one passage of 
Philippians he is full of a joy which he 
knows is above nature (exapynv é&v Kupiy, 
Philipp. iv. 10) on account of presents 
sent to him from Philippi. To some 
it has seemed, from one beautiful word, 
as if the Philippian deputation had 
arrived with their gifts when the breath 
of the Italian spring was on the old man’s 
cheek—as if he thought of them as having 
had a spring-like burst of loving care after 
a winter of unwilling unfruitfulness, Not 
that they were without loving care. It 
was felt, (xai éppovetre, assuredly you 
did so think and feel, iv. 10) but the 
season of exuberance was not come. 
The “ winter” of inaction from the chill 
of circumstances is made “glorious 
spring” to him. It would seem from 
this passage that, after a time, certain 
restrictions :'were removed. None of 
those who came from Asia Minor, or 
elsewhere, to visit the master, were 1m- 
plicated with him, or submitted to any 
minute police inspection, or obliged to 
appear with him. There may have been 
some caution observed about writing 
certain facts; but, on the whole, there 
was no restriction against sending letters 
This free admission of friends—this 
circle of which we know several names ? 
—this sending of gifts and messages to 
and fro—would seem to show that the 
captivity, for a considerable period at 
least, was not very rigorous.® 


IT. 


1. Outward scenery leaves little impres- 
sion upon the letters of St. Paul. The 
most vivid and accurate description of it 
hardly makes us understand zm better.‘ 


1 dveOdrere : dvabdAAw in LXX. is used transi- 
tively with accusative of thing produced, cf. 
Eccles. xi. 18; Ezek. xi. 24, «.7.A.—In the con- 
struct. dve@dAere 1d drip euod gpovetv, the 
infinitive may be made grammatically equivalent 
to a substantive by means of the article (Winer, 
Pt. iii. §§ xliv. 4, p. 340). For a different, and, 
poe truer explanation, see Notes on 

hilipp. iv. 10. 

- Timothy, Mark, Luke, Aristarchus, Ty- 
chichus, Jesus Justus, Demetrius (or Demas), 
Onesimus. (Philem. v. 24; Ephes. vi. 27; 
Coloss. i. 1; iv. 7, 10, 11, 14.) 

> See <Aubé, ist. des Perstcutions de 
LE giise, Tom. i. pp. 64, 65. 

“Contrast Goethe’s saying: ‘* He who wishes 
to understand the poet must go to the poet’s 
country.” 
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More especially is this the case with 
an Epistle which has so little that 1s 
purely local and personal as that to 
the Colossians. It seems, in some de- 
gree, to stand among the other writings 
of St. Paul, like the shape of the Apostle 
St. John in the vision of the great Italian 
poet, without distinguishable human fea- 
tures, from the blaze of the glory of 
Christ in which it is immersed. ‘‘ The 
portion of the lot of the saints” of which 
he speaks is not described from any 
memory of the glorious landscape of the 
valley of the Meander and Lycus; it 
“lieth in the light” which is uncreated 
(i. 12). But the representation of the out- 
ward surroundings of those who are ad- 
dressed in Scripture is a craving of the 
modern spirit. Such _ representations 
enable us to understand better, if not the 
writer direct/y, yet the writer through those 
whom he addresses, with their minds 
necessarily moulded and coloured by the 
context of their climate and history. And 
we may here, at least, borrow largely 
from a traveller and critic, who, if he 
seems to be influenced by an almost 
personal malignity against St. Paul, is, at 
least, a vivid interpreter of scenes which 
he has visited, and brings to his work 
large stores of reading, as well as much 
brilliancy of colounng. 

“A rich canton of southern Phry- 
gia,”1—writes M. Renan,—“ in particu- 
lar, the small basin of the Lycus,? a 
tributary of the Meander, saw some 
active Christian centres formed within it. 
Three towns very close to each other— 
Colossz or Colassz, Laodicea upon the 
Lycus, and Hierapolis—filled it with life. 

‘“‘Colosse, which in old days was the 
most important, appeared to decline; it 
was a town which remained faithful to 
ancient ways, and which did not renew 
itself. Laodicea and Hierapolis, on the 
contrary, became, in consequence of the 
Roman empire, very considerable cities.® 

1 Strabo, xii. 8. 16; xiii. 4. 14. 

* The 7choruk-Sou of the Turks. 

* For the ancient importance of Colosse, see 
Xenophon, Anabas. i, 2. 6 (eis KoAooods, roku 
oixoupévny evdaluova xa) peydAnv)—awdAw peyaAny 
Herod. vii. 20; also Plin. Hist. Nat. v. 3. 41. 
A misapprehension of the last passage is ob- 
viated by Bp. Lightfoot, p. 16, note'. Strabo 
also ks of it as wéAioua (xii. 17). The ruins 
of Colosse are those of a very secondary place. 
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The very soul of all this beautiful coun- 
try is Mount Cadmus (Saba-Dagh and 
Chonas-Dagh), the patriarch of all the 
mountains of Western Asia—a gigantic 
mass, full of dark precipices, and keep- 
ing its snows all the year round. The 
waters which flow down from it freshen, 
upon one of the slopes of the valley, or- 
chards filled with fruit-trees, traversed by 
rivers full of fish, and enlivened by storks 
which are quite tame. The other side is 
quite given up to the strangest freaks of 
nature. The encrusting properties of the 
calcareous waters of one of the affluents 
of the Lycus, and the enormous mass of 
hot water which falls in a cascade from 
the mountains of Hierapolis, have struck 
the plain with sterility, and formed cre- 
vasses, quaint caverns, beds of subterra- 
nean streams, fantastic piles and layers 
like petrified snow, serving as a reservoir 
for waters which reflect all the colours of 
the rainbow; deep hollows, whence far- 
resounding waters rush on in a succession 
of cataracts. On this side the heat is 
extreme, the soil being nothing but one 
vast plain, paved with calcareous blocks. 
But, upon the heights of Hierapolis, the 
purity of the air, the splendid light, the 
view of Mount Cadmus, swimming like 
another Olympus in a lustrous atmos- 
phere, the burnt-up summits of Phrygia 
fading into the blue of heaven in a rosy 
tint, the opening of the valley of the Mean- 
der, the oblique outlines of Messogis, 
the far white summits of Tmolus, pro- 
duce a truly dazzling effect. There lived 
St. Philip and Papias: there Epictetus 
was born. All the valley of the Lycus 
presents the same character of dreamy 
mysticism. The population was not 
Greek by origin ; it was partly Phrygian. 
There was also, it would seem, round 
Mount Cadmus, an old Semitic settlement. 

“This peaceable valley, separated from 
the rest of the -world, became a sort 
of asylum for Chnistianity. Christian 
thought was subjected there to serious 
trials. The evangelist of these regions 
was Epaphroditus, or Epaphras, of Co- 


The theatre is poor. Probably the town was 
never fully restored after the earthquake of A.D. 
6o (Tacit. Annal. xiv. 27). The site of Chone 
must have seemed much more eable. The 
ruins of Laodicea and Hierapolis are of the 
first order, truly grand and beautiful. 
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losse, a very zealous Christian, the 
friend and fellow-labourer of St. Paul 
(Coloss. i. 6,7; iv.12,13). The Apostle 
had done nothing more than merely pass 
by the valley of the Lycus; he never 
returned to it (ii. 1). But these Churches, 
mainly composed of converted Pagans, 
were, notwithstanding, completely de- 
pendent upon him (i. 9; il. 1, 13). Epa- 
phras exercised a sort of episcopate over 
the three cities (iv. 13). We read of Nym- 
phodorus, or Nymphas, who at Laodicea 
had a church meeting in his house; the 
rich and liberal Philemon, who presided 
at Colosse over an assemblage of the same 
kind ; Apphia,' a deaconess of that town, 
possibly Philemon’s wife ;? Archippus, 
who also filled an important function, 
recognising Paul as his chief (Coloss, 
iv. 15; Philemon wv. 1, 2, 5, 7). The 
last-named seems to have worked directly 
with St. Paul; the Apostle speaks of him 
as his ‘companion in arms,’ 3 

“It is to be observed that /udaism 
preceded Christianity in these regions, 
Jewish colonies had been transplanted 
from Babylon two centuries and a half 
before, and had first brought with them 
some of those industries (carpet-weaving, 
for instance)* which, under the Roman 
emperors, produced in the country such 
opulence, and such powerful guilds or 
companies. Phrygia became from 
henceforth, and remained for three hun- 
dred years, a country which was essen- 
tially Christian. A great number of the 
Christians of Ephesus and of Rome came 
from Phrygia. The names most frequently 


1 Philemon 2. 

* St. Chrysost. and Theodoret so understand 
it. 
__ 5 ovvorpariérys. Philemon 2. Cf. 2 Tim. 
ii. 
. The country round Laodicea was covered 
with sheep, with a peculiar rich black fleece 
(xopagés, raven-black). The water at Hiera- 
polis was much valued by dyers for some che- 
mical qualities. Colosse gave its name to a 
purple dye (‘‘a vepribus nascitur cyclaminum 
—flos ejus Colossinus in coronas adnectitur,”’ 
Plin. N. H. xxi. 9. § 27). ‘‘Is there,” asks 
Bp. Lightfoot, ‘‘any allusion to this branch of 
trade in the message to the Church of Laodicea, 
Rev. iii. 17, 182” (yupwds . . . iudria Aeuwd). 
He also suggests a possible allusion to the 
Bdupa Zapdiavindy and the powildes Lapdiarcxal 
in the message to the Church of Sardis, Apoc. 
iii. § (Bp. Lightfoot, Zp. to Coloss. p. 22, 
note ‘), 
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found upon the Phrygian monuments are 
the old Christian names, the names of 
the Apostolic age, those which fill the 
martyrologies,' The country differs 
a good deal from the rest of Asia. It is 
sombre and melancholy, bearing a deep 
impress of old geological catastrophes, 
burnt up, or rather incinerated, and 
agitated by frequent earthquakes.”? 

2. Allusions of a local and temporary 
character are not frequent in the Epistle 
to the Colossians, as we have already 
observed. Yet a few may be noted. 
(a) The peréoryoe (“translated”) of 
chapter i. 13, may well be allusive to a 
fact of importance in the history of 
Phrygia. The gentle “translation” by 
God of redeemed souls into His king- 
dom may be a reference which would 
be peculiarly recognised by those who 
had so often heard of the rough and 
barbarous “translation” by Antiochus 
into Lydia and Phrygia. (See Addi- 
tional Note on 1. 13.) (b) The “not 
being moved away” (py peraxcvovpevor, 
i. 23) is probably in allusion to an in- 
novating spirit, to change and turbulence 
in social or political life.* Now Colosse, 
as distinguished from its neighbours of 
Laodicea and Hierapolis, evidently re- 
tained and suffered from its conservatism, 
Its remains lead modern travellers to 
observe that it did not throw itself into 
the new life offered to Phrygia by the 
Roman empire, and zealously accepted 
by Laodicea and Hierapolis. The very 
sepulture of the dead bore witness to 
the spell exercised over the Colossian 
mind by the ideas of antiquity, and to 


1 Trophimus, Tychicus, 6 (laa Teles- 
phorus, Papias, Onesimus. These names are 
common to all Western Asia. Cf. Jnscrip. 
G. 2788, 3664, 3749, &c.; Wagener, Jnscrip, 
@ Asie Min. p. 19; Waddington, Voy. Num, 
pp. 55-134. [See other authorities in Renan, 
Saint Paul, p. 364, note '.] 

2? Renan, Saint Paul, pp. 356-365. (Cf. 
throughout Reithmayer, Introd. Can. S. de 
N. T. (Fr. translat.), p. 281; Biilmer, /sagog. 
in Ep. ad Coloss. pp. 1 segg.; Strabo, Geo- 
graph. cap. xii. 8-13. 

* For the political reference of the word, 
cf. Xenoph. de Rep. Laced. xv. 1; Esd. ix. 
11, LXX. Bretschneider (who says that the 
word is used ‘‘de perturbatione reipublice,”) 
adds another instance from Josephus — era- 
xivnOévros rou xédopov ris mwoAdrtelas, Antig. 
Vv. 3: 2. 
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the immobility with which it lingered in 
a world that had passed away. Only 
one necropolis has been discovered by 
travellers. And M. Renan specially 
adverts to the antique and “almost 
Semitic” character of its monuments. 
(c) Unless we have misapprehended the 
meaning of the passage in which St. 
Paul gives directions to the Colossian 
Church upon the subject of singing in 
worship (é€v xdpirt gdovres, ill. 16, see 
Notes), there is a special hint at the 
Phrygian music, quite of a piece with the 
references to atizenshif in the Epistle 
to the Philippians, and the allusion to 
building in that to the Ephesians. 


IIT. 


1. But if other local and temporary 
topics occupy little space in the Epistle 
to the Colossians, it is not so with a 
philosophical and religious movement, 
which began to show itself at the time 
with a vigorous development. This 
movement has been called the “ Phry- 
gian heresy.” The phrase has, probably, 
the same measure of truth as that once 
in fashion among theologians, who 
enumerated Mahommedanism or the 
Turkish heresy, among Chnistian here- 
sies. The name of Christ was not dis- 
carded by these Phrygians, nor a certain 
Divine mission denied to Him with 
ceremonious expressions of honour ; but 
that was all. In reference to this form 
of error in Phrygia, the Epistle to the 
Colossians is crossed and re-crossed 
with iron dogmatic girders. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
almost every verse of the Epistle—except 
the very few which are of a personal 
character—is compacted into, and tells 
upon, the metallic density of this argu- 
mentative structure. For the two great 
characteristics of this singular Phrygian 
movement issued in two grand mistakes, 
which traversed the whole texture of 
thought and practice, speculation and 
action, principle and life. Speculatively, 
the reception of this vast network of 
angelic and subordinate mediations was 
a rejection of the Incarnation. It was 
said by an acute observer of men, who 
looked at all forms of Christianity with 
the impartiality of one who occupied an 
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external position,! that in the religion of 
France in the early part of the last century, 
“ Christ indeed presided as King, but was 
a good deal hidden behind a crowd of 
courtiers” (saints and angels). But, in the 
Phrygian system, Christ was absolutely 
dethroned, and with many expressions 
of respect, relegated to a place among 

Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, 

powers. 


A shadowy phantastic transcendental 
idealism, and a mystical approach to 
God through angels and zons, were 
substituted for the very Man, the real 
Cross, the actual death, the true re- 
demption which consists in forgiveness 
of sin.? But this theoretical error was 
accompanied by, and at root was the 
cause of, a grave practical mistake—a 
mistake pervading the entire life of 
those who received it. A _ series of 
minute observances, of petty devotions, 
of fragmentary rules and little ascetic 
efforts—the small nitualisms and smaller 
practical code of Judaizing superstition 
—were exchanged for the breadth and 
strength of the Christian's supernatural 
life, begun in Baptism—for a real union 
with the Risen and Ascended Lord. 

2. The style of St. Paul in the present 
letter is influenced through and through 
by this important subject. His want of 
personal acquaintance with the Colos- 
sian Christians, generally restrains the 
almost passionate flow of affectionate 
words so common with him elsewhere. 
The language is pressed and serned, 
strong and brief. For the reader who 
studies it with the true key in his pos- 
session, there is scarcely one superfluous 
word—one which does not tell upon 
the writer’s main purpose. 

With a perception of St. Paul’s object, 
and a consideration of the peculiarity 
of style necessarily resulting from it, 


a, 
eee eer 
Cf. those verses whose ‘‘ mode o: ression 
only seems strange until we hove cheered 
the reason of it,” i. 22, 14; li. 14, 15. 
® ii. 20, 23; iii. 1, 12, The old dispensation 
manifestly afforded an excuse for making much 
of angels. Galat. iii. 19 ; Hebrews il. 2. Fora 
lively idea of the way in which Manichean 
Gnosticism may have adapted its angelology 
to Judaizing views, see St. Augustine, Con- 
Sessions, x. 67. 
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nearly all objections to the genuineness of 
the letter fall to the ground of themselves. 

For the odyections to the Pauline author- 
ship of the Epistle to the Colossians may 
be arranged under three heads : 

I. Of Doctrine. 

II. Of Style. 

TIL. Of Jttation. 


I. Of Doctrine. 


A. An exaggerated Christology. 

Language is said to be used about our 
Lord as prototype and author of Creation 
(i. 15), which is beyond any employed 
in unquestionably Pauline Epistles, and 
which is in the tone of writings attnbuted 
to St. John. 

B. A minimized view of Faith and 
Justification. 

C. A substitution of moral and meta- 
physical formule (“ love,” “ knowledge ”) 
for “faith and works” which came so 
prominently to the front in early times. 

D. Angelology developed (i. 16, ii. 10). 

E. A Gnostic tinge (i. 19, ii. 9). 

F. Redemption exaggerated (i. 20). 


II. Of Style and Language. 


A. Peculiar use of xAnpoya (i. 19, 11. 9). 

B. The phrase rw xvpiy Xprore (iii. 24). 

C. dhavepwhy . . . pavepwhncecGe (iii 
4) for ‘the Parousta.’ 

D. Curiously compounded words 
(rBavoroyia, ii. 4; COeAoOpnoxela, ii. 23 ; 
bpOarApodovrciat, ili, 22). 

E. Syntactical—A sparing employ- 
ment of particles—a taste for looping on 
members of a phrase, interlaced by rela- 
tive pronouns or participial nexus. 

F. Rhetorical. — The style is pro- 
nounced to be more emphatic and 
rounded, with less of spring and natu- 
ralness, declamatory and overloaded. 


III. Of Imitations. 


These are mainly of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians.’ 
1 Also 
Coloss. ii. §. 1 Cor. v. 3. 
» sod, FO. Galat. iii. 28. 
It should be noted that several references to 
the Epist. to Ephes. are also made by St. Peter: 


1 ST. PETER. EPHESIANS. 
I. 1, 2, 3. I. 3, 4, 7. 
II. 18. VI. 5. 
VII. 1. V. 22, sqq. 
III. 22. I. 20, sqq. 
V. 5. V. 21. 
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_ COLOSSIANS. EPHESIANS, 
I. 13, 22. II. 
II. 12, 1 
I, 25, 28. ITI. 1-12. 
II. 2, 3. IIT. 18, 19. 
II. 9, 10. IIL. 19; IV. 13. 
III. 12, 13. IV. 2. 
ITI. 14. IV. 3, 16. 
III. 18, 21. V. 21, 26. 


Without entering into all details, the 
more important of their objections 
almost refute themselves. 

For the leading doctrinal objection— 
an exaggerated Chnstology. 

Surely the most energetic expressions 
of the Epistle to the Colossians are not 
really in advance of the glory attributed 
to Christ in earlier Epistles, at once 
“uncontested and incontestable.” We 
shall see that the most magnificent 
Christological passages in Colossians are 
not in substance beyond the titles in the 
(so-called) “ undogmatic Epistles” to the 
Thessalonians.! 

The presence of words and phrases 
with a ‘Gnostic tinge”? is accounted 
for in two ways: (1) a portion of these 
terms came into the common stock of 
Christian language from the lips of 
Christ Himself (see Note i#/ra on Col. 
i. 12, 13, and Introd. to 1 St. John) ; 
(2) the Apostle loved, like all great 
Christian teachers, to take up words and 
ideas valued by opponents, and to use 
them in their true and highest significa- 
tion. 

The absence of thoughts and of aspects 
of truth prominently brought forward in 
one Epistle, or class of Epistles, is no 
objection to those who consider the 
breadth of Christian Theology and the 
different types of error, with which it 
was confronted. 

In the concise and energetic style of 
Colossians lies the best refutation of its 
supposed imitativeness. No sustained 
and pointedly expressed argumentative 
composition can possibly be a cento of 
quotations. But the Epistles to the 


1 Well may M. Renan exclaim that ‘‘ in such 

es (1 Cor. ii. 8; viii. 6; 2 Cor. v. 38, 

21; Romans ix. §) the most exaggerated /or- 

mula of ‘Consubstantiality’ are felt by anti- 
Cipation!” (Sant Paul, p. 274.) 

* That there are no vestiges of a Gnostic 
bias in the writer of the Ep. to Coloss. has been 
proved by H. G. Meyer, Comm. p. 160; Roediger, 
de Christolog, Paulind, ii. 42. 
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Ephesians and the Colossians were almost 
contemporaneous. A man like St. Paul 
writing two long Epistles about the same 
time with certain leading ideas promi- 
nently before him, would be sure to fall 
into some favourite expressions. 

While these, and several other general 
features, are utterly inconsistent with the 
notion of the Epistle to the Colossians 
being a forgery, great weight must always 
be laid upon its connexion with the 
Epistle to Philemon. If Colossians 
is a forgery, then most assuredly Phile- 
mon is a forgery also. But that leaflet is 
sO sincere, so impressed with an intense 
and inimitable reality, so much beyond 
the very level of the feelings of the Church 
itself for centuries, that it must have 
been written by St. Paul. 

3. The Epistle to the Colossians may 
be analysed as follows :— 


After the Salutation and Preface, it falls into 
two portions—of which the first is dogmatsc ; 
the last application, polemical, and practical. 


i. 
The dogmatic! portion of the Epistle—Salu- 
tation (i. I, 2). 

A. Transition to the dogmatic portion— 

(a) prayerand thanks giving for them (vers. 2, 5); 

(b) reminder of two great notes of the Gospel, 
as they originally received it—fecundity and 
Catholicity (vers. 5, 8) ; 

(c) Epaphras had brought good tidings of the 
condition of the Colossian Church—hence, 
increased prayer for increased gifts (vers. 9, 

) 


11). 

1. Reminder what they had and have from 
God in Christ. 

(a) deliverance. 

(b) translation—with incorporation into the 

Kingdom. 

(c) redemption (vers, 12, 15). 

2. Reminder what Christ is in Himself—the 
dogmatic portion proper (i. 15—ii. 4). 

(a) The Image (v. 15). 

1 The terms dogmatic, doctrinal, polemical, are 
used confusedly, almost promiscuously, by many 
recent writers. A dogma is the formal state- 
ment, in precise and definite language, of a posi- 
tive theological truth. But ¢heo/ogy in the sense 
of the earlier church is peculiarly connected 
with the Person and Divinity of Christ. Hence 
dogmatic is just the attribute to be predi- 
cated of such precise and formal statements 
as occur in Colossians i. 14, 18. Doctrine 
is teaching fairly deducible from dogma, and is 
better applied to the more subjective aspects 
of religion. The Incarnation of Christ is a 
dogma; justification by faith is a doctrine, 
The term folemical indicates the application of 
a dogma or a doctrine in controversy. 
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(b) The First-born of Creation (v. 15)—what 
this involves (vers. 16, 17). 

(c) The Head of the Church (v. 18). 

(d) Beginning (s7d.). 

(e) First-born from the dead (zbid.). 

Therefore, First in all (v. 18) ; 

because it was God’s pleasure that in Him all 
the plcroma should dwell in bodily wise (v. 19). 

Therefore, as result : 

3. (a) universal ideal reconciliation (v. 20). 

(b) ¢keir reconciliation by His very death, in 

His very Person, to be their Presenter to 
God (vers. 21, 22). 

But these results are conditional upon their 
steadfastness—not allowing themselves to be 
isolated by local error into a partial and frag- 
mentary schism from that which is the Gospel— 
Pauline and Apostolic (ob éyeréuny eye Tlavdcs 
—émdororos—v. 23). 

[Transition from dogma to application. 

(a) Personal joy in suffering for the Church 

{v. 24). 
(b) His charge of fully declaring the mystery 
(vers. 25-27). 

with its message to be brought home to every 
single heart (vers. 25-29). 

This declaration is a strife and struggle, even 
for them and others whom he had never seen 
(v. 29; ii. 1). 

But no price is too high to pay for his pur- 
pose, viz. that in their heart of hearts may 
have the deep-felt knowledge of the mystery 
(v. 2); 

for that mystery is Christ. All that Gnostic 
mystics and theosophists boast is in Him (v. 3).] 


II. 
Application of the dogmatic portion of the 
Epistle. 
L 
Polemical application (ii. 4—iii. 1). 
A. 
Preface.—This dogmatic teaching is to guard 
them against sophistry (v. 4). 
Far away as he is, he sees and rejoices in 
their order and fixed faith (v. 5). 
Let them continue and advance (vers. 6, 7). 


B. 

Direct polemical application. 

Let them beware of those who would make 
them their spoil, by a philosophy which is also 
a hollow deception. 

This philosophy has five deficiencies, It ig 
(1) traditional; (2) human; (3) elementary ; 
(4) material—therefore (5) unchristian (v. 8). 

Dogma of the Incarnation stated (v. 9). 

Christians complete in Him, who is the com- 
pletedness (v. 10). 

They need no circumcision, having in Baptism 
a circumcision, (1) taternal,; (2) unsversal; (3) 
of which C4ris¢ is the author (vers. 10, 11). 

The sign of circumcision has passed into the 
sacrament of Baptism. We have the deadness 
of the spiritual uncircumcision quickened into 
life with Christ — forgiveness — emancipation 
from a yoke of ordinances—Christ’s victory the 
pledge of ours (vers. 12-16). 
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Conclusion : 

1. Do not let them submit even to be judged 
as to things ritual—Judaizing ceremonialism 
and the like (v. 16); 

because they are mere shadows (v. 17). 

2. Still less let them submit to orientalizing 
Gnostic philosophy—with its cuétus of angels 
(v. 18)}—whose characteristics are (a) a humility 
tainted by self-will ; (b) an inflated and carnal 
arrogance ; (c) a profession of towering trans- 
cendentalism ; (d) an affectation of knowledge 
of the unknowable—culminating (e) in miserable 
self-isolation from the one true living Head, 
from Whom the whole body has its vital principle, 
structure, and growth (vers. 18, 19). 

Why should they go on, as if their Baptism 
were not? holding a false prencifi/e of spiritual 
life—therefore miserably wrong in its details; 
mistaking shadowy ordinances for grace-givin 
realities, imaginary spiritual beings for the actua 
Christ, petty rules for the well-spring of the 
supernatural life (vers, 18-23). 

li. 

Dogmatic portion of the Epistle applied 
practically. 

A. General principle of the supernatural life 
(iii. 1-18). 

Christ our Life—the great principle of a new 
human life is union with our Risen and Ascended 
Lord—to be manifested further (vers. 1-4) ; 

therefore, mortify each limb of the great body 
of sin—mainly, sins of lust (vers. 5-8). 

Not only these, but others of another kind ; 

for they have a new nature, a new creation, 
in a new world—where Christ’s influence is felt 
from the centre round the whole circumference 
(vers. 8-11). 

Cultivate tender human emotions, especially 
love (vers. 12-14); let Christ’s peace rule in 
their hearts (v. 15); let the inward beauty of 
His word find sweet and graceful expression in 
varied Church-song' (v. 16). 

Aim at perpetual union with Christ, and at 
making life one unbroken thanksgiving (vy. 17). 


B. 

Details of duty. 

Wives and husbands (vers. 18, 19). 

Children and fathers (vers. 20-21). 

Slaves and masters (v. 22-iv. 2). 

Prayer general] y —for him (vers. 2-5). 

Wise speech—eager purchase by Christ’s 
a of each golden opportunity (vers. 
5-6). 
Tychicus and Onesimus (vers. 7-9). 

Salutations to the Colossian Church, 

(a) ‘ie his helpers of the Circumcision (vers. 
10, 11); 

(b) from Epaphras, who had such a peculiar 
interest in them, in Laodicea, and in Hierapolis 
(vers. 12, 13); 

(c) from Luke and Demas (ver. 14). 

Salutation to Laodicea (ver. 15). 


A reference to the notes on iii. 16, 17, will 
shew that this is, probably, the precise idea— 
not merely ‘‘ Christian conversation and medita- 
tion, assisted by Divine poetry and music.” 
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Letters to Laodicea and Colosse to be mutually 
read (ver, 16). 

Message of warning to Archippus (ver. 17). 

Salutation and last words (ver. 18). 


IV. 
The external testimony to the Epistle 
to the Colossians is considerable. 
The following verses are quoted or 
referred to in the Apostolic Fathers, 


Coloss. i. 16. 
ee 18, 


Barnab. Epist. xii. 
1 Clem. ad Corinth. xxiv, 
(with r Corinth. xv. 20.) 


- 25. Ignat. ad Ephes. x. 
oy iii. 4. Ibid. iii. 
» I4 1 Clem. ad Corinth. xlix. 


Marcion, the earliest herald of scepti- 
cal criticism, who rejected the Epistles to 
Timothy and Titus, admitted Colossians 
and Philemon into his collection. It 1s 
cited by Irenzus,'’ Clement of Alexan- 
dria? Tertullian,s and still earlier by 
Theophilus of Antioch* and Justin 
Martyr.§ 

All candid criticism agrees with 
M. Renan’s conclusion that the Epistle 
to the Colossians is ‘‘ to be received un- 
hesitatingly as the work of St. Paul” 
(Saint Paul, Introd. p. ix.). 


1 Adv. Hereses, V. xiv. 2 (quotes Coloss. i 
21); 1:d. IIL. xiv. 1 (quotes Coloss, iv. 14). 

3 &catrws Epa nal rois é& ‘EAAhyay dmotpd- — 
gover Kodroacaeval (pyar) BAéwere wh Tis Spas, 
x. 7. A. Coloss. ii. 8. Strgm. vi. 8. Cf. Strom. 
v. 10 for Coloss. i. 9. 

? Tertull. ¢. Mare. v. 19. 

* rotroy roy Adyor éyévyvnoew 6 eds xpo- 
gopixdy, xperéroxoy xdons xricews.—Ad Autol, 
ii. 22 (Coloss. i. 15). Theophilus also quotes 
Td byw ppovovrres (Coloss. iii. 2). Ad Autol. ii. 
17 (p- 84, edit. J. J. Humphrey). 

5 Dialog. ¢c. Tryphon. \xxxiv. Ixxxv., where 
Coloss. i. 15, 17, are quoted. Cf. also wepirep- 
yéueba 88 xal juets TH weptroun Tov X. Sid Tov 
Barrioparos, éxdudueva thy Addu... nal évdud- 
pevor Toy X. 80 by BucaiwOevres dncordueba ex Tay 
vexpav, dv @, dnoly & dwdorodos, wepseTuHOnTe 
wepitouhy &xeipowolnrow x.7.A. (Coloss, ii. 11). 
Quast. et Respons. ad Orthod. quest. 102.— 

ustin M. also, in his sketch of a Christian 
ife, says of him who would guide his course 
aright, in the communion of the Church (roy 
épOas wod:revduevov) that he must take his part 
in praise (Suyous te nal Yarpobs nal w8as Kal 
alyoy pnréoy) referring to Coloss. iii. 16 (Epist. 
ad Zenam et Serenum, 9). Colossians i. 16 is 
in his mind in Cohort. ad Gent. xv. 23 (see note 
in Otto, S. Justin. M. Opp. ii. 60). Cf. Epist. 
ad Diognet, vii. 8, 9. The words roinrhy wal 
Snuwoupydy ths wdons xricews, dparhs te Kal 
dopdrov, «.7.A. (Acia Mart. S. Prustin, ii. 9, 10), 
point to the same passage, 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE 


COLOSSIANS. 


CHAPTER I. 


1 After salutation he thanketh God for their faith, 
7 confirmeth the doctrine of Epaphras, 9 
prayeth further for their increase in grace, 
14 describeth the true Christ, 21 encourageth 
them to receive Fesus Christ, and commendeth 
his own ministry. 


AUL, an apostle of Jesus Christ 

by the will of God, and 
Timotheus our brother. 

2 To the saints and faithful 


1. Apostle.] This title is not used in all 
the Epistles—for instance, not in Philipp. i. 1. 
He writes now in virtue of an apostolic com- 
mission. 

of Christ Jesus by will of God] “Of 
Christ Jesus” scarcely includes a polemical 
reference, as if the Apostle were hinting in an 
undertone, and we were to read between the 
lines “ not of angels” (Theophylact, Chry- 
sost.). It seems to follow necessarily as an 
explanation and enlargement of “ Apostle.” 
But “ by will of God” may include a refer- 
ence to false Apostles in their self-will. 


and Timothy the brother.] Timothy is 
mentioned simply and without addition in the 
title of Philipp. “Timothy the brother” 
occurs, precisely as here, in the salutation of 
the Ep. to Philemon. We have here one 
indication that the three Epistles are of the 
same date. 


2. To the brethren in Colosse (see Note 
at end of Chapter), holy and faithful in 
Christ.] The force of the original might 
best be given, if we were able to say in 
English, “to the in Colosse consecrated and 
faithful brothers in Christ.” ‘Ihe descrip- 
tion refers to two different spheres (1) Jocal, 
from the place in which their lot is cast; 
(2) moral and spiritual. They have union 
with each other as a fraternity having two 
conditions (a) union with God (“holy”), 

) union with the Church’s (“ faith- 

”), and all this in a world where Christ is 


brethren in Christ which are at 
Colosse: Grace be unto you, and 
peace, from God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

3 We give thanks to God and the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, pray- 
ing always for you, 

4 Since we heard of your faith in 
Christ Jesus, and of the love which ye 
have to all the saints, 

5 For the hope which is laid up for 


all in alli—(On the mystical force of é», see 
on 1 St. John ii. 6). See additional note on 
v. 2. 


3, 4. We give thanks . . . while we pray. 
. . . since we heard. (See Winer, iil. § xlv. 3, 
P. 361.) Though he had not seen them, he 
bestows upon them the fulness of Apostolic 
love and Apostolic intercession (Chrysost.). 
St. Paul had not “direct personal knowledge 
of the Colossian Church.” (Bp. Lightfoot, 
P. 133, cf. Introd. P.27.) But this conclusion 
could not be drawn from these words a/one, 
for St. Paul uses the same expression (‘ having 
heard of your faith ’) in writing to the Church 
of Ephesus, where he had laboured three 
years, Eph. 1. 15. 


4,5. It is preferable not to join “ for the 
hope” with “we give thanks”—“we give 
thanks for the hope” (as Beng.)—but to fink 
faith and charity to hope. “Since we heard 
of the faith in Christ Jesus, and the love to 
all the saints which ye hold fast for the 
hope’s sake.” (On the sense of 
“ have,” in St. Paul and St. John, see on 
1 St. John i. 8.) 

laid up.) Reserved, set apart, (of the Mina 
laid up in the napkin, St. Luke xix. 20), with 
dat. of the person for whom. Used of a 
“crown” (a Tim. iv. 8), of death (Hebd. ix. 
37; cf. 4 Macc. viii. 19). 

avhereof ye beard before.) ‘Which was 
part of your frst Gospel-teaching, the frst 


v. 6.] 


you in heaven, whereof ye heard be- 
fore in the word of the truth of the 
pel ; 
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in all the world ; and bringeth forth 
fruit, as zt doth also in you, since the 
day ye heard of st, and knew the 
grace of God in truth : 


6 Which is come unto you, as if is 
se lesson ye learned in better days, be- 
re teachers came with later refinements, 
which were rather corruptions.’ Or, with a 
different interpretation of spo, a subtler ren- 
dering has been given—“ The hope of which 
you, and all of us, hear in the Gospel before 


it comes and is turned into fruition—the sal- 
vation hoped for before its arrival” (Grimm, 


Lex. N. T. s. v.). 

in the word of the truth of the goipel 
With implied opposition to a false Gospel, 
by which they were in danger of being 
deceived. 

6. Whioh is come in presence unto you, 
as it is also in all the world; yoa, and 
it is oontinually bringing forth fruit 
and making inorease unto itself, as it 
doth also in you (see Note at end of 
Chapter). 

Which is come in presence.| Tow mapdévros 
els tuas. “Hes of the Gospel as of a 
living and animated thing. For it did not 
first come to you and leave you, but remained 
and is now present,” (Chrysost., Theophyl.). 
gwapeius is almost universally used of persons 
(see Note at end of Chapter). 


as it is (xaOms xai, sub. mdpeots) come 
ts all the onda, Something is here to be 
allowed for the glow and elevation of language 
(as infra, v. 23). Yet, according to Christ’s 
command, the Gospel had already been widely 

ached (St. Matt. xxviii. 19). St. Paul 
feels intensely that the leaven from the stores 
of the Nazarene Householder is leavening the 
whole lump of humanity ; that the seed of the 
word is being wafted ev here. For in- 
dications that this feeling was habitual with 
him, see Rom. x. 18; xv. 23; 2 Cor. x. 14, 
&c. It is interesting to observe this early 
appreciation of the note of Catholicity—The 
Catholicity of the Gospel was a topic of con- 
firmation. “We are so constituted as to be 
confirmed by having many sharers in our 
faith ” (Chrysost.). It would encourage the 
Colossians to reflect that they were labouring 
under no local delusion, and need suspect 
the contagion of no local fanaticism. 

Bp. Lightfoot well remarks how the true 
Gospel proclaims its truth by its universality. 
False gospels are local and special. Heresies 
are provincial or national; truth is catholic. 
The same thought in another form underlies 
iii, 11, with a more special reference to the 
arrogance of Jews and Judaism. 

It has been observed that the universality 


of the Gospel may also be contrasted here by 
implication with the secret doctrines of Gnos- 
- speculation which were for the initiated 
ew. 

Yea, and it is continually bringing forth fruit 
for itself.) See note infra for the reading. 
St. Paul states that the Gospel is a fertile 
tree in the world, yielding fruit abundantly, 
of which the Colossians also gave abundant 
specimens. This thought is of special weight, 
and needs emphatic affirmation. Hence, he 
does not continue the sentence in the form 
which we might expect, but exchanges xal 
xaprodope:, for xai éoriw xapropopoupevoy, — 
as an assertion ona it is a tree whose natural 
and necessary tendency is to create fruit to 
itself (Reiche). The. Middle here “ refers 
back the action to the agent mediately, in 
as far as the action is done fo, or in any 
way for, the agent.” Winer, ill. § xxxviil. 
P. 268. “Semen spargo midi,” Bretschn. 
The verb xapropop& seems to be caught 
from the lips of Christ in the Parable of the 
Sower (St. Matt. xiii. 23; St. Mark iv. 20 
Cy. 28); St. Luke viii. 15. It is used outside 

e Gospels by St. Paul alone—and by him 
only in this Epistle—except in Rom. vii. 
4, 5- 

and making increase unto itself.| External 
and internal reasons are alike in favour of 
retaining these words, omitted in A.V. “‘ Mak- 
ing increase” seems, at first sight, out of 
place, after “bringing forth fruit.” The tree 
must grow before it is fruitful. But while 
growth is, of course, specially predicated of 
trees and plants (St. Matt. xiii. 32), the Apostle 
probably drops the figure which he has em- 
ployed, and simply goes on to speak of Gospel 
shales (A pedantically accurate use of 

gurative language is not always aimed at by 
St. Paul; cf. Rom. xii. 23.) In Acts, the 
word is frequently, and almost technically, 
used, to express this. (Acts vi. 7; xv. 24, xix. 
zo). ‘Bringing forth fruit” would then 
denote the production of spiritual graces, 
dispositions, and virtues; while the “in- 
crease” would signify the external propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, the addition of new 
converts and new churches. (The different 
shade of thought expressed by the same 
word in a different context, inf. v. 10, (“in- 
creasing in knowledge”) is no objection to 
this view.) 

These “notes” of fecundity and expansion 
still characterise the Church. We turn, now 
to the one fruit of holiness, alike in every 
climate and under all conditions; now to the 
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7 As ye also learned of Epaphras 
our dear fellowservant, who is for you 
a faithful minister of Christ ; 

8 Who also declared unto us your 
love in the Spirit. 

g For this cause we also, since the 


work going on in the mission-field. No effete 
system ever won such various adherents. 
No dying tree ever produced such fruit. 


Ye heard and thoroughly knew the 

race of God.] The “of it” in the A.V. 
is to be carefully avoided. ‘ Grace” is the 
accus. after the two verbs, “heard” and 
‘“‘knew.” (See Note at end of Chapter.) 


in truth.) Vere, truly. Heb. NON3. 


7. Even as ye learned it from Epapbras. 
On Epaphras, see infra, 1V.12] Philemon, 
v. 23. (Cf. the terms applied to Tychicus: 
inf. IV. 7. 

for you.| Rather, on our behalf, “as re- 
presenting us.” 

8. our delegate to you, yours also to us, who 
brought us the news of your love, as you feel 
and show it moving ever in the circle of the 
influence of the Spirit. 

9. that ye might be filled with the perfect 
knowledge (rnv émiyvwow) of His will.) All 
the four Epistles of the Captivity pray for this. 
(Eph.i.17; Philipp. i. 9; Coloss.i. 9, ro, ti. a, 
i. 10; Philemon. 6.) Possibly, when a tho- 
roughly spiritual soul is turned in upon itself, 
and excluded from external activity, even the 
speculative beauty of truth is seen more fully, 
and the glory and importance of “know- 
ledge” is more fully realised. Still, the ‘ perfect 
knowledge’ of which St. Paul here speaks is 
chastened and restrained by a practical limit, 
which saves it from finding no ‘end in wan- 
dering mazes lost.’ That limit is supplied by 
the words “of His wé//.”) (The 119th Psalm 
was not improbably written by a confessor ina 
dungeon, and is pervaded by a similar love of 
God’s law, and sense of its exceeding breadth 
and the blessedness of knowing it. See vv. 
96,97.) There may also, in this epignosis, be 
a reference to the false gzosis of the Gnostic 
teachers. Bishop Wordsworth cites 2 St. 
Peter i. 2, 3, 8; iL 20. 


in all wisdom and understanding 
spiritual.) The attribute spiritual extends 
to both. Wisdom (codia) is, according to 
Aristotle, not only to know the results of first 
principles (ra éx ré@v apxay), but to have a 
true grasp of the principles themselves (rept 
ras apxas aAnOevev). While wisdom is thus 
primary, the mistress of all sciences (7 dxp:- 
Beorarn trav émartnpoy, Ethic. Nicom. vi. 7), 
understanding (ovveois) is particular and con- 
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day we heard it, do not cease to pray 
for you, and to desire that ye might 
be filled with the knowledge of his 
will in all wisdom and spiritual under- 
Standing ; 

10 That ye might walk worthy of 


cerned with details. The first is creative, 
the second critical. Of the higher sense of 
gogia, such as we find it in Wisdom and 
Proverbs, there is no question here. So far 
as there is a distinction between the two 
words, wisdom is generally the knowledge of 
spiritual mysteries, of great theological prin- 
ciples; understanding is the faculty of applying 
them to action. “ Both in understanding the 
mysteries of Christianity, and in ordering your 
lives according thereto.” (Hammond, én Joc.) 


10. ‘That ye might walk worthy of the 
Lord.) Ie. worthily of Christ, as becomes 
faithful Cdristians. For the expression, cf. 
“‘worthily of calling,” Ephes. iv.; of ‘‘ saints,” 
Rom. xvi. 2; of “gospel,” Phil. 1, 27; of 
“God,” 1 Thess. ii. 12; 3 St. John v. 6. 

unto all pleasing.| Not exactly of God, but 
of Christ, who has just been spoken of in 
“ worthily of the Lord.” The word “ pleasing” 
(dpéoxeca) had originally a slightly unfavour- 
able tinge about it, an implication of obsequious 
courtliness or flattery. The verb is once 
used by St. Paul in a good sense (1 Cor. 
Xx. 33; cf. compound in Titus ii. 9), but 
it is also used in a bad sense of unworthy 
flattery of men (1 Thess. ii. 4; also the com- 
pound avOpwmapecxos, ‘‘manpleaser,” inf. iil. 
22).: In Philo it is rather frequently applied 
to studious desire to please God. (See pas- 
sages in Bretsch. Lex. Man. s. v.) In the 
higher signification to which it is raised in 
religion, the idea of careful homage as to a 
king whom we wish to please is probably pre- 
served. ‘That we should make our one 
life-walk worthily of Christ our King, to 
whom we pay a court, which can never be 
extravagant or degenerate into flattery, that 
we may please Him.” 


growing up towards the perfect 
knowledge of God.] We adopt here the 
T. R. (av€avdpuevov eis rnv éniyvwow). The 
great authority of Bishop Lightfoot is for a 
different reading and interpretation, viz. ry 
énxtyvoce:—the “simple instrumental dative” 
—growth by knowledge. (So also Huther; 
de Wette.) Would it not rather be eé» in this 
sense? (1 Peter ii. 2.) The verb is construed 
with eis, Ephes. iv. 15, 21; 1 Peter ii. 2, and 
this gives the best meaning. At the same 
time, the greatest amount of external autho- 
rity is for the reading which signifies “‘ grow- 
ing by the perfect knowledge of God.” 


Vv. II—14.] 


the Lord unto all pleasing, being 
fruitful in every good work, and in- 
creasing in the knowledge of God ; 

11 Strengthened with all might, 
according to his glorious power, unto 
all patience and longsuffering with 
joyfulness ; 

12 Giving thanks unto the Father, 
which hath made us meet to be par- 


11. patience and long-suffering.| Patience 
is in respect of persons, long-suffering in re- 
spect of things. Long-suffering may be applied 
to God, for He bears with men; but from 
things there can be no burden upon Flim, 
and therefore no patience. (Archbp. Trench, 
Syn. N. T., P. 189.) ‘The sphere of the 
exercise of patience lies, now in contempt of 
worldly goods, now in bravely and thankfully 
enduring affliction, mainly in constancy of 
faith and charity; so that neither by the 
temptation of worldly goods, nor by pressure 
of affliction, will it allow itself to shaken 
or hindered from its proper work ” (Cocceius 
on St. James i. 12). 


12. Who bath made us meet for the as- 
signed portion of the Jot of the saints 
whioh is in the light.] (els rnv pepida rov 
KAnpov.) The apposition here is annexed in 
genitive governed by the principal noun itself. 
(Winer, Pt. iit. § lix. P. 553. ‘The share 
consisting in the lot,’ “The parcel of the 
lot.”—Bp. Lightfoot.) 


The portion of the lot.] An allusion 
either (1) to the division of the Promised 
Land by Jot in the doomsday-book of Ca- 
naan (Joshua xv. 1, sqq. “ With reference 
to this, the Apostle calls the heavenly in- 
heritance the /ot of the saints,” Bp. Dave- 
nant in loc., so also Pelag. ap. S. Hieron. 
Opp. xi. 893); or (2) more probably to the 
ancient custom of dividing the inheritance 
by lot, “sors bereditatis.” (Isaiah xvii. 11; 
LXX.) It would be utterly mistaken here 
to interpret St. Paul as attributing arbitrary 
and gratuitous action to God; his object is 
simply to bring out our unworthiness. The 
lot does not follow the order of deserving, 
but its falling is ruled by that inexplicable 
combination which we call fortune or chance ; 
and our /ot in the heavenly kingdom is not 
of our merit, but of something, higher indeed 
than chance, yet equally removed from our 

wer of influence, viz. God’s grace. (This ts 
important in interpreting €v g éxAnpwOnpev, 
Ephes.i.11; seenote there.) There is simply 
no ground of antecedent worthiness in us. 
(“It is called /ot to show that it is not won 
by our worth.”) (Chrysost.) 


the lot of the saints which lieth in the light.) 
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takers of the inheritance of the saints 
in light: 

13 Who hath delivered us from the 
power of darkness, and hath translated 


us into the kingdom of 'his dear Son : | Gr. se 


14 In whom we have redemption we. 
through his blood, even the forgive- 
ness of sins : 


15 Who is the image of the in- 


See ell rendered by Dank, “Quo auctore 
cti sunt participes sortis sanctorum que sita 
est in lumine.” Hist. Rev. Div. ii. 445.) The 
lot of their inheritance lies in the glorious 
region of the light. Light is the perfect 
ideal of holiness, beauty, and joy (Apoc. 
xxi. 23). To be partakers in the lot of the 
saints in the light is to be partakers of their 
holiness and felicity. 


13. Who delivered us from the power of 
the darkness, and translated us into the 
kingdom of the Bon of His love.] ‘“ Delivered 
us” by one great victorious act as a con- 
queror (On puopat, see 1 Thessal. i 10); 
“translated us” by a wholesale trans- 
plantation and incorporation “ into the king- 
dom of the Son of His love,” the king- 
dom of Christ, the Church here and now 
(probably with a polemical undertone—the 
kingdom of His dear Son, not of angels). 
(“ We are under the Heir, not under sere 
vants.” Severian, quoted by Bp. Lightfoot ; 
cf. Hebrews i. 2, ii. 5.) We are not simply 
delivered; our deliverance is also a transe 
ference. (See Note at end of Chapter.) 


Jrom the power of the sansaleg “ The 
power” (ris é€ovcias). The word often means 
authority, rightful power—yet frequently has 
an implicit notion of acting as one wills, irre- 
sr of justice and mercy. St. Paul evi- 
ently signifies a transference from tyrannical 
sway to a gently ordered and constitutional 
kingdom. “Simply to be under Satan is 
hard. But with this power which is tyranny 
added, it is harder far.” (Chrysost.) 
the seein Our Lord’s very words 
have here passed into the language of St. Paul 
(7 é€ovocia rov gxorovs, S. Luke xxii. 53). 
Satan, by sin, becomes darkness concentrated, 
and, as it were, personified— plunged in the 
region that lies outside God, who is the Light. 
In “ darkness” we have a so-called ‘‘ Jobannie 
word,” which is yet common to him with St. 
Luke and St. Paul —of which we _ have 
proof that Cérist was the author — and 
which passed into the common stock of 
Christian speech. 
14. In whom we have that redemption 
whioh is the remission of sins.) “Quam 
totam redemptionem remissio peccatorum 
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visible God, the firstborn of every 
creature : 


16 For by him were all things 
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[v. 15—16, 


created, that are in heaven, and that 
are in earth, visible and_ invisible, 
whether they be thrones, or dominions, 


complectitur ” -_ External authority 


and internal evidence are alike in favour of 
the omission of the words, “through His 
blood,” which probably came in from Eph. 
1. 7. 

qe have.) In the pregnant Johannic and 
Pauline sense, “‘ we have and hold.” 


that redemption.) The metaphor changes 
from “a victor rescuing by force, to a pdtlan- 
thropist releasing by payment.” (Bishop Light- 
foot.) The same great critic also points 
out the probability of the Apostle’s employ- 
‘ing in this emphatic expression a tacit, yet 
very powerful polemic against the Gnostic 
conception of “redemption.” The com- 
munication of mystic secrets, in connection 
with an elaborate system of angelology, was 
probably asserted by them to be the re- 
demption. (P. 143.) Against those who 
made “redemption” consist in this, St. Paul 
uses language very like that which Zacharias 
employed in his song, when he defines “ sal- 
vation” as consisting, not in emancipation 
from a foreign yoke, but “in remission of 
sins.” (“ Knowledge of a salvation consisting 
in remission of their sins,” St. Luke i. 77.) 
Redemption does not consist in initiation into 
a fanciful angelology, but in participation of a 
real forgiveness. Note how the Apostle 
passes, as it were, through the porch of 
redemption in this verse, to gaze -himself, and 
lead us to gaze, into the highest heaven, 
where the Eternal Personal Image of God is 
with Him—and over the universe of which 
He is the Creator. 

wy. 15-19. The general connection of the 
passage, as a whole, is as follows :— 


These vv. speak of Christ.—Vers. 12, 13 
set forth the great benefits conferred upon us 
by the Father. After mentioning “the Son of 

is love,’ at the close of ver. 13, and our re- 
demption through His death, and the essen- 
tial character of the redemption, v. 14, the 
Apostle proceeds to glorify Him (vers. 15-19). 

He is— 

A. The Centre of the o/d creation 
(vv. 15, 16, 17); ; 

B. The Head of the new creation 
(ver. 18); 


Therefore: Cc. Ever continuing Chief and First 
in all, 


[This agrees with Bishop Bull’s analysis of 
the passage, which closes with the pithy sen- 
tence, —‘‘ ut omnimodo ratione sc. tam restitu- 
tionis quam institutionis, tum qua principium 
mundi, tum qua caput Ecclesia, supra omnes 
premineret.”—Judic. Eccl. Cath. v. 8.] 


In ver. 19, the Apostle goes back to the 
counsel of God, and speaks of the reconcilia- 
tion as the good pleasure of God, while Crust 
is the medium through which that good plea- 
sure is carried out. “It pleased the Father” 
(A.V.) should rather be, “God was pleased,” 
“It was God's good pleasure that—" 

There is a quiet majesty in the atrés, 
fourteen times repeated by St. Paul between 
vers. 16-23, twe/ve times certainly referring 
to Crist, and twice in a way in which we can 
scarcely definitely distinguish. [The mode in 
which atros is used, sometimes emphatically 
of Christ (cf. on 1 St. John i. 5), sometimes 
in a synthesis in which Christ and God are 
blended and cannot be separated by critical 
analysis, is one of the strongest proofs of St 
Paul’s entire possession by the thought of the 
true and proper Divinity of the Son of God.] 

When we pass on to the mode of the 
reconciliation, the reference is to Cdrist, 
through whom God moulds His purpose and 
executes His beneficent will. The part of 
Christ in redemption is the new theme. 

As to the use of one important word. 
“ Image” corey) in the New Testament, 
comes to employed in a sense which 
is exactly opposite to that of the Hebrew 
word of which it is a translation in the 
LXX. The Hebrew Do¥ means a shade or 
phantom, and is applied to seeming existence, 
unreality of being (Ps. Ixxiii. 20); hence 
metaphorically to any image or likeness. 
But in the Ep. to the Hebrews cixeoy is 
used as the exact antithesis to that which 
is shadowy,—" The law having a shadow of 
good things to come, and not the very 3 
of the things ”"—( Hebrews x. 1), and may 
literally translated by the phrase of Cicero’ 
which opposes the ‘solid and express image’ 
(solida et expressa effigies) to the ‘shadow.’ 
With the idea of embodiment and realiza- 
tion in the word image two others came to be 
blended: (a) the image and likeness of God, 
after which man was made, was applied to 
Christ Jesus (‘‘ Christ, who is the Image of 
God,” 2 Cor. iv. 4; Coloss. iii. 10); (b) In the 
Platonizing speculations of Philo, the Image 
of God ran parallel with the Logos, of which 
it was an attribute. Thus, by the specula- 
tions of Hellenistical writers of various 
schools, and by the Chaldee paraphrasts—by 
Oriental thought derived primarily from 
Solomon, and Hellenistic thought 
prompted by the Book of Wisdom—Christ’s 
way was as truly made ready in Theo= 
logy as it was in a different sphere by the 
Jewish ritual. 


* x Cor. 8. 
Joho x. 3. and by him all things consist. 


v. 17—18.] 


or principalities, or powers : all things 
were created by him, and for him: 
17 “And he is before all things, 


15. “Of that God who is not seen, and 
cannot be seen” (rot Geovd rut doparov). 
This attribute of God is placed in a form so 
emphatic, because it is explanatory of ‘the 
Image.” Christ is the Image of that God who 
is not, and cannot be, seen otherwise. In 
that Image only can man see God. It Is ex- 
actly St. John’s thought: “ No man hath seen 
God at any time. The only-begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Father, He and 
no other (exetvos, exclusive), interpreted Him 
to us once for all” (€nynoaro, St. John i. 18), 
by the language of His [ncarnation. Com- 
pare the language of Hebrews, i. 3: “The off- 
raying of the Father’s glory, and the stamped 
copy of His substance.” “In ver. 15 St. 
Paul is scattering seeds of thought, from 
which he may afterwards refute the wor- 
shippers of angels.” (Bengel.) 


the first-born of every creature] (mpwréroxos 
nmdons xricews). On the history and inter- 
pretation of the word “First-born,” see Addi- 
tional Note. The meaning of the term has 
been best explained by the greatest of dog- 
matic theologians, who enjoyed the advantage 
of speaking and thinking in Greek. “ When 
He is called ‘ First-born of creation,’ it is 
not as One put quite on a level with 
things created, and antecedent to them only 


in time, that He is styled First-born—how” 


could it be so, seeing that He is only Begot- 
ten ‘—but on account of the condescension 
of the Word to creation” (Athanas, Orat. ii. 
62). “{t is not said with any condition an- 
nexed, but absolutely, ‘the only-Begotten 
Son who is in the bosom of the Father’ 
(St. John i. 18). But the ‘First-born’ here 
has the condition of creation annexed by 
St. Paul (sc. for in Him were all things 
created, v.16). But, ifall things were created 
in Him, He is different from, and not one of the 
creatures, and He is not a created thing, but 
the Creator of things created. Therefore, 
He is called ‘First-born’ not on account 
of His coming from the Father, but on 
account of the Creation having been brought 
forth into existence in Him. And as before 
Creation He was the Son... so before being 
called ‘ First-born of every creature’ He was 
the Word who was with God, and was God. 
It is clear that He is called ‘ First-born,’ not 
on His own account as if He were a creature 
—nor as having any relation in His essence 
with the whole creation—but because the 
Word, when creating all things in the begin- 
ning, condescended to things created, that 
they might be able to come into existence.” 
New Test.—Vour. III. 
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18 And he is the head of the body, 
the church : who is the beginning, the 


firstborn from the dead; that ‘in all fOr 


things he might have the preeminence. 


(Athanas. ibid. and 63). The connection of 
the words in v. 16 (ad init.) may be clearly 
put in the form of question and answer, thus— 
Why is He the First-Born of every crea- 
ture’? Because all things were created in 
Him, (i.e. because He is not a creature). 


16. all things were created in Him, by one 
creative act (éxrio@n).| That creative act, the 
first original relation of creation to the Creator, 
was brought about after a type whose lines 
were laid in the eternal Mind of the Firstborn 
(€v avrw). With the aor. at beginning of the 
verse contrast carefully the pft. at its close. 
“All things continue in creation” (€xric- 
ra), have been called into creation and con- 
tinue so by Him and for Him. The present 
abiding relation of creation to its God con- 
tinues through Christ. ‘The conservation 
of things is nothing but a sort of continuous 
creation” (Estius). St. Paul’s thought here 
is precisely that of St. John and of our Lord 
(St. John i. 3, 4; v. 17). We have in St. 
John the distinction between the original act 
of creation, and the continuance of all things 
in creation indicated similarly by a change of 
tense (€yévero, yéyovev, St. John i. 3). This 
central coherence of Pauline and Jobannic 
Christology upon the part assigned to the 
Son in Creation was brought out with much 
power by the Council of Antioch against Paul 
of Samosata, A.D. 269. After quoting St. John 
i. 3 and Colossians i. 16, the letter of the 
Bishops proceeds: “ All things were made by 
Him and for Him. Even so, as by one truly 
existing and energizing—as by Him who is 
both Word and God; through whom the 
Father made all things, not as through a mere 
instrument or impersonal principle of know- 
ledge (8 émornpns avuroorarov)—the Father 
having begotten the Son as a living, existing, 
Personal Energy, working all in all.” (Routh, 
Reliq. Sacr. iil. 293.) 

This doctrine is one of great importance in 
an age of natural science and speculation. 
The Word of God is the centre of creation. 
The order of the universe is the refiection of 
His thought. He made and sustains all 
things. The life, coherence, development, 
system of the universe are from Him, in 
Him,to Him. (See Mr. Ll. Davies's excellent 
remarks, Epistle of St. Paul, &c., P. 9.) 
The Apostle in this verse seems to have Ps. 
XXxill. 6 in his mind. 

thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or 
powers.] Probably referring, in this exuber- 
ance of language, to the angelic hierarchy, as 
conceived by Gnostic Judaism. Not with- 
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[v. 19 —22. 


19 For it pleased the Father that 
in him should all fulness dwell ; 
Le 9 And, ‘having made _ peace 
© peace. ° 
through the blood of his cross, by 
him to reconcile all things unto 


be things in earth, or things in 
heaven. 

21 And you, that were sometime 
alienated and enemies ‘in your mind IG. % 


yo-.r tia. 


by wicked works, yet now hath he é wits 
works. 


himself; by him, J say, whether they 


reconciled 


out reason has a Greek Father found in these 
glowing words a probable reminiscence of that 
which was actually beheld by him who was 
“caught up to the third heaven.” “He 
might have seen so much”! (St. Greg. in 
Ezek. Hom. 8.) 


17. All things collectively—the whole uni- 
verse of things ocoheres into system i 
Him.| The passage, Proverbs vili—ix. 12, 
should be carefully studied with Notes 
(Volume IV. 553) —‘ Words uttered by 
Christ before He was in the Flesh. They 
are gospel before any gospel of them all; as 
good gospel as if recorded by any of the 
four” (Bp. Andrewes’ Works, iv. 277). The 
eternal wisdom (1) from everlasting (Proverbs 
viii. 22, 23), (2) in creation (ibid. vv. 25, 29), 
(3) with man (wv. 30, 31), answers to Christ 
in Colossians 1. 15, 16, 18—(1) the Image 
of the Invisible God; (2) creating all things; 
(3) the Head of the Church. 

18. For the thought of the new creation 
thus linked to the old, and both brought into 
connection with Christ, cf. the ancient Chris- 
tian hymn. 

‘* But even while the world came forth, 

In all the beauty of its birth, 

In Thy deep thought Thou didst behold 

Another world of nobler mould ; 

For Thou didst will that Christ should frame 

A new creation by His Name.” 

Hymn for Septuages. Sunday, in ‘Hymns 
Ancient and Modern.’ 

qho is Beginning.) dpyn (cf. apyai 
supr. ver. 16. He is the Beginning of all be- 
ginnings). The Greek word (dpxn) blends 
the two notions of temporal and causative 
beginning. (‘‘ That by which anything be- 
gins to be, its principle, and cause.” The 
philosopher Anaximander, is said to have first 
used the word in this sense seven centuries 
B.c. Cf. Simplic. in Arist. Physic. f. 6 and 
32 (Grimm, Lex. N.T. p. 52). It is at once 
beginning and creative principle. So, ‘“‘ The 
Beginning of the creation of God” (Apoc. ti. 
14). Note also that ‘First-born from the 
dead’ is another Yobannic title of Christ 
(Apoc. i. 5); so that this verse supplies 
another point of contact between the Christ- 
ology of St. Paul and that of St. John. 

19. that in him should all the fulness] 
In all others—patriarchs, apostles, prophets, 
angels—the Spirit was given “ by measure ” (St. 
John iii. 34). The whole Fulness of the 


Divinity abode permanently in Him (“ quasi 
si dicas summaliter,” Pelag. ap. Hieron.). On 
the Fulness, see note on Ephes. i. 23. 

dwell} “abide permanently "—as distinct 
from and opposite to a transitory visit (cf. 
pdvos maporxeis, “ art thou only a visitor?” St. 
Luke xxiv. 18). (Compare “the Spirit re 
maining on Him,” St. John 1. 33.) 


20. It was God’s good pleasure through 
Christ to reconcile all things in heaven and 
earth. The Apostle, no doubt, mainly (see 
Note at end of Chapter) thinks of angels and 
men, who are united as one body in Christ, 
their Head. And the pacification has been 
prone’ by His blood, shed upon the cross, 

y His actual death. (Upon the blood, see 
on 1 St. John i. 7.) © 

and having made peace through the blood of 
His cross} See C om’s beautiful ex- 
position : “It is great to ‘reconcile ;’ greater 
‘through Himself;’ greater again ‘through 
His blood ;’ greatest of all ‘through His cross.’ 
Here are five things to be admired, reconctlia- 
tion, to God, through Himself, by death, by the 
Cross.” 

things inthe heavens] Cf. Ephes. i. ro. 
“How? Things in the heavens thus—He 
transferred man there; He restored to them 
their enemy. Not only did He cause things 
on earth to be at peace: He raised an enemy 
to the heavens. Hence deep peace. Angels 
are seen again on earth, since man has ap- 
peared in heaven.” (Chrysost. in loc.) St. 
Paul’s universalism is not literal and futu- 
ristic; it is at once historical and ideal. 


through Him fo reconcile all things unto 
Himself.| It will be noticed that the preps. 
“through” and “unto” are used, with unmistak- 
able antithesis, here inthe account of the new 
creation, and above, ver. 17, in that of the 
old creation. We are reconciled, as it were, 
into and towards Him, so as to be drawn 
near to Him—vitally united, and absorbed 
into, His supernatural life, as members of that 
body of which He is the Head. 


21. And you, once being m a state of 
estrangement and bostile in your mind, 
plunged as ye were in those wicked works 
yours.| Ina state of estrangement from God, 
from Christ, from His Church, from hope— 
“hostile in your mind, which lay immersed, 
and had its very existence, in those evil works 
of yours.” See notes on Ephes. i. 16, iv. 18. 


Vv. 22—23.| 


22 In the body of his flesh through 
death, to present you holy and unblame- 
able and unreproveable in his sight : 

23 If ye continue in the faith 
grounded and settled, and de not 
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moved away from the hope of the 
gospel, which ye have heard, and 
which was preached to every creature 
which is under heaven; whereof I 
Paul am made a minister ; 


22. In the Body of bis flesh, through that 
death of tis.) The exuberant fulness of 
language here 1s anti-idealistic—to distinguish 
broadly the natural, literal, historical Body 
which hung upon the Cross in all the reality 
of human infirmity, from the mystical, ideal 
body, mentioned in ver. 18, not with- 
out reference probably to Doketic notions, 
always latent in Gnosticism. The Apostle 
speaks of the true Humanity, with its capacity 
of suffering and death. 


23. If ye continue (i.e. as ye surely will) in 
the faith.| Such is the force of eiye with 
the indicative. 


grourded.| The idea as applied to the 
Spiritual life seems to be directly derived from 
our Lord's words (St. Luke vi. 48) “having 
the foundation laid.” 


and settled.| Means the consequence of 
having the foundations laid. The first, 
having a foundation external to themselves 
upon the Rock, which is Christ ; the second, 
a consequent stability within themselves. 


and not being moved away.) The neg. 
here (un) is subjective— moved away” is a 
word sometimes used of change and turbu- 
lence in political life. Not of such a character 
as is in a chronic state of rebellion and revo- 
lution against the gentle sway of the hope 
which the Gospel gives. On this meaning of 
the word, with a possible allusion to the 
conservative tone of the Colossian mind, 
see Introduction. 


to every creature... under beaven.] See 
above on ver. 6, and cf. Rom. x. 18. 


24. The mention of his having become “a 
minister of the Gospel (dcdaxovos) fires his 
soul, and sets it in motion. “Now” should 
stand prominently (not, as in A.V. with “who 
now,” from a wrong reading,) but in the 
sense of “as it is, I rejoice.” 

and fill up that which is behind of the affiie- 
tions of Christ, . . . for bis body's sake, which 
as the church.] 

fill up.) The word avravardnp® is not 
found in the LXX, and only here in the 
N.T. One or other of two meanings alone 
has any degree of probability—(1) The avr: 
may mean supply coming from an opposite 
quarter, to make up deficiency. The anti- 
thesis is of two personal agents—Christ, the 
sinless Lord, leaves something to be supplied 
by His servant. This view is powerfully 


supported Bp. Lightfoot. (See Additional 
Note at end of chapter.) (2) But another 

shade of meaning may be assigned, which ° 
perhaps gives the whole passage a sense at 
once profounder, and more colterent. ’Avre 
also means mutually, in turn. Thus the dyre 
in «dvravanAnp® gives a notion of a kind of 
response on the part of Christ’s members, an 
“echo” and reflection of the voluntary suffer- 
ings of the Head (Mr. Ll. Davies). This 
view was adopted by many old critics. (See 
Pol. Synop., in loc.) St. Paul’s meaning 
would be, ‘as Christ suffered for me, so I 
in turn suffer for the good of His Church.” 


that which is behind.) (ra torepnuara, in 
the plural, with gen. of the thing whose de- 
fect is to be supplied. Cf. 1 Thess. iii. ro.) 
“that whichis lacking”—“the remainders” 
(Hammond)—“ea que desunt” (Vulg.)— 
eAXcizpara (Chrysost.). “ Though it cost me 
dear, yet it is not anvthing but joy to me—as, 
knowing that what I suffer is but some small 
remnant of those sufferings which Christ began 
on the cross for His body, the Church, and 
doth now, though He be in heaven, endure in 
the persecution of men” (Hammond). 


of the afflictions of Christ.] Bp. Lightfoot 
shows that this cannot naturally signify 
(1) sufferings imposed by Christ; (2) suffer- 
ings endured for Christ’s sake; (3) sufferings 
such as Christ’s were, Christlike afflictions— 
(yet with ray Aripewor rot Xpiorov cf. ra 
épya rov Xpiorov, Messianic works, such 
works as the Christ would do. St. Matt. xi. 2.) 
It must, then, signify, “afflictions borne by 
Christ.” Christ’s sacrificial, or redeeming, 
sufferings, are not here spoken of; were this 
the case, according to St. Paul’s custom, death, 
or cross, or blood, would be used. All the 
afflictions of saints, martyrs, true believers, 
do fill up that which is behind of the afflictions 
of Christ. Repeated sorrows, and self-denials, 
continue the afflictions which He began on 
earth (2 Corinth. i. 5,7; Philipp. ii. 10). Christ 
endured a// affliction in general; its various 
particular phases are yet to be traversed by 
each in his appointed turn. Just in the same 
way Christ “took our infirmities and bare our 
sickness” (St. Matt. vil. 17). Yet all sick- 
nesses of Christ’s servants, borne in Christ’s 
spirit—with their opportunities of charity, 
gentleness, patience, resignation—are an avta- 
varrAnpwors of Christ's afflictions—the “filling 
up,” in fact, historicaily, and, so to speak, 
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24 Who now rejoice in my suffer- 
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(v. 24—26. 


25 Whereof I am made a minister, 


ings for you, and fll up that which is according to the dispensation of God , o¢, se 


behind of the affictions of Christ in 
my flesh for his body’s sake, which 


is the church: 


which is given to me for you, 'to% 
fulfil the word of God ; : ofcak 
26 Even the mystery which hath,” 


materially, of that which He “filled up” 
ideally, essentially, in principle. St. Paul docs 
not speak of the sufferings of Christ recorded 
in the Gospels, endured upon the cross, or in 
the world for thirty-three years. He thinks 
of the sufferings, not in the Body of His Flesh, 
not in His person, but in His mystical body. 
The passion of St. Paul is an integral part of 
the Church’s prolonged passion, and that of 
the Passion of Jesus Christ, (1) from the real 
union of Christ with His members; (2) from 
His intense sympathy with them. For re- 
demption Christ suffered enough, and left 
nothing lacking. No supplement of a 
martyr’s passion was needed. What is 
“behind” or “lacking” in that which is 
infinite? That which underlies St. Paul's lan- 
guage here is the thought of His Lord who 
had said to him from heaven, ‘“‘ Why perse- 
cutest thou Me?... Jesus whom thou perse- 
cutest”’ (Acts ix. 4,5). He in his turn fills up 
that which is lacking of the afflictions, which 
are to be suffered by Christ in His members. 
A vacant place is left for him to fill up. St. 
Paul certainly knew that an important part 
was assigned to him. He might, without arro- 
gance, speak of himself as adding an important 
‘complement ” to the total fore-ordained sum 
of the afflictions of Christ in His members. 
(See Additional Note on ver. 24.) 


whereof I am made a minister.) This 
shows that in the previous words the Apostle 
is speaking of edification of the Church, not of 
satisfaction for sin. He isa minister, not a 
Mediator. The afflictions of which he speaks 
are for the Church's discipline, not for her 
redemption. ‘He suffers for others, because 
Christ first suffered for him.” (Pelag. ap. 
Hieron.) 


24. to fulfil.) When a word becomes 
impressed on St. Paul’s mind, he seems to 
dwell upcen it with a kind of simple affection 
(‘un mot Pobsede,”) and to take pleasure in 
repeating it in various senses. mAnpovr and 
its kindred words are favourites in this Epistle. 
(Cf. i. 9, 24, 253 iL 10; iv. 12-17. wAnpopa, 
119; li. 9.) : 

25. according to the dispensation of God.] 
(oixovopziav). ‘This word means (1) dispensa- 
tion, as by a steward, of a household or 
family ; (2) fig. the dispensation of Divine 
gifts through Apostles. It generally includes 
the notion of universal distribution to the 
entire family of Christ, Gentile as well as Jew. 
(1 Cor. ix. 17; Ephes. iii. 2; 1 Tim. i. 4.) 


26. The mystery.| Words from the ancient 
initiations are favourites with St. Paul. (Cf. 
“ perfect,” v.28; Philipp. iv. 12; mf. “sealed,” 
Ephes. i. 13). Mystery in this place, and 
generally in Pauline Epistles, is accompanied 
by some words denoting revelation or mani- 
Sestation, to signify a secret made known. 

In two of the Epistles of the Captivity 
it seems to have two different aspects. In 
Ephesians (ill. 4-10) the mystery is the 
Church growing onward and upward, taking 
in the Gentiles in its advancing movement, 
shaping itself before men and angels in the 
increasing light. 
mystery is the inward and spiritual progress 
—the “growing up before the Lord ”— the 
formation of the spiritual character (“ Christ 
in you,’—not “among you,” v. 27). We de- 
clare in the Creed our belief in the Holy 
Catholic Church. The “mystery” in Ephe- 
sians is the catholicity; the ““mystery” in 
Colossians ts the Aoliness of the Church. The 
exposition of the Epistle to the Colossians 
by a great commentator of the School of 
Antioch has a sentence here worthy to 
be recorded: “He calls His grace con- 
cerning the Gentiles a mystery, as being 
unrevealed to those before the dispensation, 
but their participation in it (he calls) the 
full knowledge of the mystery” (Theodor. 
Mopsuest., P. 929, edit. Fritzsche.) See 
notes on Ephesi. 9; ill. 3, 4,9. It is signi- 
ficant of the deep impression made by this 
part of St. Paul’s teaching, that Ignatius ad- 
dresses the Ephesians as those who “ were 
jointly initiated with Paul into the mystery” 
(HlavAov cvppvorac—‘ Epist. ad Ephes.’ xii.). 


from ages and from generations.) “ From 
ages” (dro ray aiwver) “ unknown in remote 
periods of antiquity”; “from generations” 
(ard rav yeveov) “unknown even in 
recent generations.” (Bp. Lightfoot.) Or, it 
may signify ‘“ from the ages,” the periods of 
time in which the world exists in chronic 
continuance, and “from the generations” 
who occupied those ages. The mystery, both 
here and in Ephes. iil. 9, ts said to be hidden 
from “the ages.” But there is a distinction 
in those to whom it 1s revealed. In the 
Ephesians there is an object of instruction to 
“the principalities and powers in heavenly 
places ;” here to “the saints." The “ mys- 
tery” in Ephesians is one of Divine sctsdom, 
in Colossians one of Divine grace. That 
secret initiation of which St. Paul speaks in 


Here in Colossians the 


a Or, 


Vv. 27—29.] 


been hid from ages and from genera- 
tions, but now is made manifest to 
his saints : 

27 To whom God would make 
known what #s the riches of the glory 
of this mystery among the Gentiles ; 
which is Christ 'in you, the hope 
of glory : 
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28 Whom we preach, warning 
every man, and teaching every man 
in all wisdom ; that we may present 
every man perfect in Christ Jesus : 

29 Whereunto J also labour, striv- 
ing according to his working,. which 
worketh in me mightily. 


the former concerns the history of the 
Church; that of which he speaks in the 
latter concerns the history of the individual 
—an indwelling of Christ in the heart. (inf: 
v. 27, “Christ in you”). The former is a 
prospect, the latter is a presence. — Ephes. 
Hii. 16,17; St. John xiv. 23.) The “ mys- 
tery” is taken in the two senses of (1) 
God's purpose for the Church at large 
(Ephes. 1. 9, 10); (2) God’s purpose for the 
individual believer’s heart (Coloss. i. 27). 
“St. Paul makes a distinction between 
“testimony” and “mystery”—the former 
is the object of faith, the latter of know- 
ledge.” (Remains of A. Knox, Esq., i. 438.) 

ahich is.) More probably “who is"— 
(Gs éoriv Xptords). The mystery passes into 
the living Christ. For this absorption, as it 
were, into Christ or the Cross of that which is 
closely connected with Him, cf. a remarkable 
sentence in Ignat. Epist.ad Ephes. 1X. For the 

ammatical explanation of the relative agree- 
ing in gender and number with that which 
Sollows, see Winer, ‘Gramm.,’ P. 143, edit. 3. 

27. Christ in you, the hope of glory.| The 
Glory. Sc. “As far as He is in them, 
so far they have the hope of glory” (Bp. 
Davenant). ‘He is the Hope of the glory 
who has freely given us the reason to expect 
these things” (Theodor. Mopsuest. in Epist. 
ad Coloss., P. 929, edit. Fritzsche). 

28.] Note the eager, impetuous, three- 
fold “every man” which here rushes to St. 
Paul’s lips. There may be the implied re- 
ference which so many have supposed to the 
Gnostic initiations—in them, the ‘teaching ” 
and “presentation” of a few bewildered 
neophytes, flattered by the hierophant as the 
“‘ perfect,” who possess the most precious of 
secrets —in the Gospel, the initiation for all 
who will accept it, and its impartial blessings. 
Yet the passage is not merely polemical. 
The thought of Catholicity has become pas- 


sionately dear to the Apostle. The shadows 
lengthen in the sunset. Yet he feels also that 
the glorious mystery (now manifested), which 
embraces a whole fallen race, is to take in 
this man and that. No individual is to be 
neglected in the pastoral work, but each is 
to be savingly initiated (cf. Ps. Ixxxvii. 4, 5, 
6). The flock is to be gathered in one by one, 
and each to be known by name. ‘Compare 
the remarkable change and balance of the 
neuter by the masculine in our Lord’s words. 


“all that the Father giveth Me.” 

“ bm that cometh to Me.” 

“all which He hath given Me.” 

“I should raise é¢ up again.” 

“that every one.” 

““T will raise Sim up.” 

St. John vi. 37, 39, 40. 

There is, in this passage of Colossians, 
the same conviction of a vast mass and col- 
lection to be brought to the eternal life of the 
Resurrection, of which no individual is to 
be forgotten in the work of the ministry here, 
or in the presentation to Christ hereafter. 

qwarning and teaching.| Warning, “ minis- 
ters should be like salt”; teaching, “they 
should also be like /ight” (Bp. Davenant). 


perfect.) See note, ver. 26, on St. Paul’s 
love of mystagogic words. 


29. I also labour, striving.| The first 
word here is probably athletic (cf. Philipp. ii. 
16: “that I have not rua in vain, neither 
laboured in vain”); the second is certainly 
so —“‘ contending in the lists for the prize.” 


According to His inworking which in- 
worketh (or, His energy which energizes) 
in me mightily.) It is St. Paul's conviction 
that Christianity is a life and power. Cf. 
“For He who is continually inworking in 
you both the willing and the inworking 
on behalf of His good pleasure is God.” 
(Philipp. ii. 13.) 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


ver. 2. 


Bp. Lightfoot thinks that év KoAaccais 
is beyond doubt the reading here, but that the 
title is rpés KoAoccaeis—a proof that the title 
is somewhat later in time; while the very 


fact of variation in orthography may well be 
an indication of the obscurity into which 
the city had fallen. (Pp. 16, 17.) 

Grace be unto you, and peace, from God our 
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Father and the Lord Jesus Cbrist.| The 
evidence of the uncial MSS for and azainst 
the retention of “the Lord Jesus Christ” is 
almost equally balanced, with a slight pre- 
ponderance for. Origen states that in Colos- 
sians the salutation is from the Father only 
(‘ Opp.’ iv. p. 467). Chrysost. expressly says 
that in this passage St. Paul does not give 
the name of Christ (‘Opp.’ xi. 324; cf. "Hom.’ 
xxx. on 2 Corinth. xt. 133 ‘Op.’ x. 651). 
Griesb., Tisch., Bp. Lightfoot reject the 
words; Lachm. places them in brackets; 
Huther, Beng., Meyer, approve the omission. 
But the words might have been omitted from 
a dogmatic scruple of the copyists, to whom 
it might easily have seemed that it was against 
the whole analogy of Pauline and Scriptural 
feeling to use a form of expression which, as it 
stands here, might be construed as “ Father 
of us, and of the Lord Jesus Christ. “It is 
certainly more conceivable that the copyists 
should have omitted the words for this, or 
some other reason, than that this absolutely 
singular deviation from St. Paul’s invariable 
practice should have occurred.” (See the full 
discussion in Reiche, ‘Comment. Crit.’ i. Pp. 
250-252.) 
ver. 6. 

We read with Tischend. and Reiche—rov 
mapovros eis tyas xabws xai ev mavti re 
Roope, Kat Eorsy Kaproopoupevoy Kul uvfaye- 
pevov xabws kat ev viv. 

mapeyus is often the translation of 943 in 
the LXX. 

énxéyvwre. For the distinction between 
yivooke and émywooxe, as between partial 
and thorough knowledge, see especially 1 Cor. 
Xili. 12. (dpte ywooxm ex pépous rére oe 
emyvacopey ae 

ver. 13. 

“ Translated,” peréornoev is the word used 
of the great deportation of Israel, 2 Kings 
xvii. 23 (cf. of Jehoahaz, ibid. xxiii. 33). See 
Bp. Davenant in loc. Antiochus the Great 
thus “translated” two thousand Jewish fami- 
lies from Babylon into Lydia and Phrygia 
(Joseph. ‘ Antiq.’ xl. 3, 4). The chief cities of 
Phrygia must probably have been among the 
stations for these Jewish colonists (Bp. Light- 
foot, p. 19). Is it possible that St. Paul is 
here alluding to a circumstance which must 
have been much thought of among the Jewish 
race in Phrygia? 

VV. 15-19, 5¢9q. 

(a) On Col. t. 15, elxaw rov @Oeov, cf. 

Plato Timzus, x.: 


1 Cf. ‘* Before Abraham was brought into 
being, I exist.” amply ’A. yeréoOa, eye eiul. 
St. John viii. §8. 

2 See Grim. ‘Clav. N. T.’ p. 381.  ‘* xpard- 
toxos (St. Matt. i. 25 ; St. Luke ii. 7) is the same 
as on/y. Here it means that the generation of 
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eixa 3° drevdes Scaxocuada Spa, ovpards (8 
yevynoas rrarip] Kindy tiva al@vos xotnoul, 
Kai... moves pévovros ai@vos évy éi xar’ 
apOuor lotcay alwmoy eixova, rovroy by 39 
Xpdvoy wvopaxapey. 

So that Time is the elxa»v of Eternity,—a 
manifestation of the infinite aia» to the finite 
creation. 

(b) For rpwrdroxos Bretsch. also refers to 
| bee Xxxi. 9, Psalt. Sal. xiii. 8. vovdernoes 

ixawov ws vidv dyurnoews, kai watseia ubrov 
ws mpwroroxoy, 1b, xviil. 4; 4 Esdras vi. 58; 
“nos autem populus tuus quem vocasti primo= 
genitum.”— Lex. Man. N. T. p. 361. 

This word is first used of Israel, as the 
ideal Son of God (Exod. iv. 22); then of the 
Messiah (Psa. Ixxxix. 28) [133], mpwrdroxos, 
LXX. It implies sovereignty, as well as 
priority. The Anan and Socinian interpreta- 
tion, which would infer from this that He ts 
indeed the first of creatures, but a creature 
still, is contradicted in the context: (1) b 
the part assigned to Him in the creation of ali 
things (&’ avrov éxric6n tr. m. ver. 16); (2) 
by the assertion of His existence before all 
things (“He is before all things,” ¢orw wpe 
mivreyv, ver. 17.1) “If before creation the 
Son was not begotten but created, He would 
have been called First-created, not First-born.” 
S. Basil, ‘c. Eunom.’ iv. a: see Swete’s note, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, i. 263. 

The true interpretation of spwroroxos is, 
‘* He who existed as the Only-Begotten before 
the universe of things and beings created by 
God.” ? Some modern critics (especially Us- 
teri? and Baur‘) argue that St. Paul held the 
Logos to be among the number of created ex- 
istences, and inferior to the Divinity ; a view, 
as we have seen, contradicted by the whole 
context. 


ver. 20. 


Not exclusively. The thought of the dis- 
cord and any of creation is often present 
to St. Paul. It has been finely said upon 
Rom. viii. 22, “personne n’a mieux compris 
les larmes dela Nature” (Renan). “It may 
be said, not unfitly, that Christ has reconciled 
to God all things, both in earth and heaven— 
men, properly, by bearing their sins and God's 
wrath upon sin; angels, anzalogically, by taking 
away from them the possibility of falling ;— 
the whole fabric of the universe, by treeing 
it from the bondage of corruption and re- 
storing it to its native beauty.” (Bp. Dave- 
nant, ‘ Expos. Ep. ad Coloss.’ p. 134.) 


Christ is before all creation of creaturely exist- 
ences, and, therefore, before angels.”—(a Lap. 
xix. 76.) 

* ‘Paulin. Lehrbegriff,’ P. 315. 
; — Christenthum der drei ersten Jahrh.’ 


(Or, fear, 


Vv. I—2.] 


ver. 24. 


In the Jocus classicus from Demosthenes 
(wept rav cuppopay), cited by all lexicogra- 
phers, avravarAnpovy unquestionably has this 
meaning. See Liddell and Scott, s. v. 

See especially Mr. Ll. Davies’s view 
of this passage, ‘Epistles of St. Paul,’ 
P. 94. St. Augustine’s* interpretation is 
very beautiful: “Christ is still suffering 
affliction; not in His very Flesh, in which He 
has been received into Heaven, but in my 
flesh, which still labours and is sorrowful 
upon earth.” Galat. il. 20. Enarrat. in Ps. 
cxlii. “Ut adimpleaam. What? What re- 
mains, what is behind? To whom is it want- 
ing? To the afflictions of Christ. But 
where, wanting? In my flesh. . .. Was any 
affliction wanting to the Man whom God the 
Word took into union with Himself? For 
He suffered all things. For on the Cross He 
took the vinegar at the close and said Per- 
Jectum est. What means that Perfectum? 
Nothing is wanting to the full measure of His 
sufferings; because all things written of Him 
are fulfilled, therefore all His sufferings were 
fulfilled—but fulfilled in the Head. Suffer- 
ings of Christ still remain behind, but in the 
body. But ye are the body of Christ, and His 
members; therefore, as the Apostle was 
among those members, he could say, ‘adim- 
sai quz desunt pressurarum.’” (Ibid. Ps. 

xxxvi.). “All the afflictions of Christ and 
Christians belong to one common republic 
of Christ and Christians.” (Ibid. Ps. lxi.) 


CHAPTER II. 


1 He still exhorteth them to be constant in 
Christ, 8 to beware of philosophy, and vain 
traditions, 18 worshipping of angels, 20 and 
legal ceremonies, which are ended in Christ. 
4 OR I would that_ye knew what 

great 'conflict I have for you, 
and for them at Laodicea, and for as 


1. For I would toat ye knew what great 
Cane For refers to the previous verse. ‘I 
also labour oontending—I say contending, 
for I wish you to know what great contest” 
(ayova referring to aywu(opevus). 

as many as.| The word doo here implies the 
whole class to which those mentioned belonged 
(see Acts iv. 6; Apoc. xviii. 7). Laodicea 
and Colosse are again joined in this epistle 
infra, \v. 16. The language in this place 
confirms still further the inference that St. 
Paul did not know the Church of Colosse 
personally. He was in deep anxiety for the 
Churches of Asia Minor, and especially for 
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Bishop Lightfoot, while admiring this inter- 
pretation, considers that, critically, there is 
one fatal objection to it. It empties the ayrs 
In avravanAnpe of its proper force, or rather, 
contradicts it. For the central point of this 
interpretation, he urges, is the identification of 
the afflicted Christian with his afflicted Lord, 
while the central point of the dy: is the dise 
tinction of the Christian from his Lord. The 
objection would, however, be removed if the 
interpretation of avr: given above be adopted. 
It is well known that on ver. 24, and mainly 
ON ayravan. tmép rov caparos avtov, modern 
Roman Catholic theologians base the doc- 
trine of the sufferings of saints being profit- 
able to the faithful in the form of remission 
of sins, which is technically termed Indul- 
gence. Yet the greatest Roman Catholic 
commentators have seen that any inter- 
pretation of this passage, which brings in 
the idea of satisfaction at all, brings in an idea 
which they themselves reject as spious. “ As 
if,” cries Estius, “Christ had not suffered 
enough for redemption, and therefore needed 
a supplemental satisfaction of martyrs! It is 
impious to believe this, and not less impious 
to attribute it to Catholics” The same 
writer admits that, while the doctrine of 
satisfaction of Saints is assuredly Catholic 
and Apostolic, it “cannot be solidly concluded 
from this ge. . . . Such a statement on 
St. Paul’s part might possibly have some- 
arrogance.” See also his summary of the 
general interpretation of the Greek Father 
(ii. p. 666). 


many as have not seen my face in the 
flesh ; ; 

2 That their hearts might be com- 
forted, being knit together in love, 
and unto all riches of the full assur- 
ance of understanding, to the acknow- 
ledgement of the mystery of God, 
and of the Father, and of Christ ; 


those of Phrygia. It would seem, from the 
turn of his expression here, as if he felt this 
pec in the case of Churches of which 

e knew nothing personally, and which were 
founded by his delegates. It is remarkabic that 
familiar personal addresses—‘ brethren, be- 
loved,”’ and the like—are totally absent from 
this letter alone. (See however further dis- 
cussion of the question in Pref. to Epistle to 
Philemon.) 

2. being knit together. 
together.” Nominative 
with “ hearts.” 


to the full knowlodge of the mystery of 


“They being knit 
solute — not agreeing 
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Or, 
wherein. 


3 'In whom are hid all the trea- 
sures of wisdom and knowledge. 

4 And this I say, lest any man 
should beguile you with enticing 
words. 

5 For though I be absent in the 
flesh, yet am f with you inthe spirit, 
joying and beholding your order, and 
the stedfastness of your faith in Christ. 


God, even Christ.] The Text. Rec. “of 
God, and of the Father, and of Christ,” may 
be condemned without scrupie. (See Note at 
end of Chapter.) 


3. In whom are all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge hidden.| The 
word ‘ hidden’ (amrdxpudoc) stands with very 
marked emphasis at the close of the verse. 
It is used with peculiar suitability of treasure 
(Note that apocryphal was originally used of 
esoteric writings of heretics, which were 
kept in mysterious secrecy, and later on 
of false and spurious documents. Early 
Christian writers used the term to denote, 
not deutero-canonical, but mendacious and 
heretical. (Bp. Lightfoot and Dict. B. s. v.) 
Note also that four words in this verse 
(wisdom, knowledge, treasure, hidden) have a 
strong Gnostic tinge, and no doubt refer 
to Gnostic ideas) For those who receive 
Scripture, this verse is simply decisive upon 
the infali:bility of Christ. The old dogmatic 
interpreters expound it of the Divine know- 
ledge of Christ, but maintain that it extends 
to His Human knowledge. From the 
wisdom of the uncreated Word, the plenitude 
of wisdom flows over into the Human Soul 
with which it is hypostatically united. (The 
context speaks directly of the Divine know- 
ledge. Cf. infra, ver. 9.)}—‘ Treasures ” for 
abundance. “‘ All” because nothing is excepted. 
Hidden in Him,” i.e. Him alone. Thom. 
Aq. says that wisdom has for its object things 
divine, and knowledge things human.” 


4. beguile you with persuasive speech. | 
Certainly used of cheating. (See in respect 
of money, quotation in L. and Scott, s. v. 
mapadoyiCopa.) Here by “specious rea- 
soning”? (m@avoAcyia, a technical school 
term), “by the dexterous use of probable argu- 
ments” opposed to demonstration of the 
spirit, as it is opposed by Plato to the demon- 
stration of science (Theetet. 163). “ By 
saying things that look like probabilities, but 
are not” (Hammond). (Persuasibilitas—Est.) 
“In verisimili sermone” (August.).—“ De- 
ceivers by plausible argument” (Keble, 
“Studia Sacra,’ p. 228). ‘Some were trying 
to deceive the Colossians by sophisms of the 
Hellenic type” (codiopacw ‘EAAnukois) 
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[v. 3—8. 


6 As ye have therefore received 
Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk ye in 
him: 

7 Rooted and built up in him, and 
stablished in the faith, as ye have 
been taught, abounding therein with 
thanksgiving. -« 

8 Beware lest any man spoil you 
through philosophy and vain deceit, 


Synops. S.S. wrongly attributed to Athanasius 
(see Athanas. Opp. iv. 420, edit. Migne.) 

5. in the spirit.) Cf. 2 Kings, v. 26 (quoted 
by almost every commentator since Pelagius) ; 
1 Cor. v. 3. It does not necessarily imply 
direct prophetic knowledge, but may certainly 
include it. 

joying because I see. ] 


your order, and the stedfastness of your fasth 
towards Christ.] The Apostle looked forth 
from Rome with that spiritual second sight to 
which distance is as nothing. He surveyed 
Churches remote in space, the Colossian 
among the rest. In praising its condition, he 
uses an image derived from the order and 
solidity of the soldiers of the Pretorian 
Guard, whom he saw so constantly during 
his captivity. (Cf. Philipp. i. 13; cf. military 
image in Ephes. vi. 11, segg.; and again in 
Philipp. iv. 7.) ‘ Order’ (raés) properly con- 
sists in the due disposition of parts in refer- 
ence to the whole; hence, as here, military 
order— ‘ steadfastness ’ (erepéwpa) lit. “ what 
is made firm”; hence, sometimes the solidi- 
fied body, the solid strength of an army. 
So 1 Macc. ix. 14, cf. ibid. x. 50.) The 
rst is the orderly organization, without 
which strength evaporates; the second the 
solid strength, without which order is a 
hollow parade. The Church’s proper or- 
ganic form and solid definite conviction of 
the unalterable elements of the Christian 
Creed are closely connected in the Apostle’s 
mind, as they have been in the history of the 
Church. The Colossian Church presents 
itself to him as an army—as to the Church’s 
organic form, in serried order; as to the 
Church's Creed, solid at the core. 


6. walk.| For the word, see on 1 S. John 
. 6. 

1. Rooted (épptCapévor), in process of being 
continually built up (érotxo8opoupevor). 

in Him.] Christ is both the root and the 
foundation. 


8.] See to it lest there be some one (yy 
tis); I do not say more—you can guess 
my meaning—to carry you off as his spoil 
(iuas ... 6 ovAaywyov): “some one not 
to take spoil jfrom you, but to make pes 


5 Or, ele- 
wmeentt. 


Vv. 9—11.] 


after the tradition of men, after the 
‘rudiments of the world, and not after 
Christ. 

9 For in him dwelleth all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily. 
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10 And ye are complete in him, 
which is the head of all principality 
and power : 

11 In whom also ye are circum- 
cised with the circumcision made 


his spoil.” This expression powerfully grasps 
the essence of the proselytizing spirit; 
the proselytizer’s spoil ss the person prose- 
lytized. “He aims at doing this through 
that which is at once in its arrogant claims 
a high philosophy, and in its miserable 
reality an empty deceit (d:a rps didocodias 
Kui xevns aratns) ; a philosophy artful, moulded 
in accordance with an esoteric system, per- 
vaded by five fatal deficiencies. (1) It is 
merely ¢traditiona/, and, therefore, of pre- 
carious truth. (2) It is Suman, and, there- 
fore, deficient in authority. (3) It is ele- 
mentary, belonging to “the outworn creed,” 
to the rudiments of religion, and, therefore, 
untitted for Christian manhood. (4) It is 
material, not connected with the soul’s true 
home and centre, but with the palpable and 
external, (rov xdcpov), and is, therefore, de- 
ficient in spirituality. (5) And, being this, 
assuredly, and as matter of fact, it is not 
after Christ. 


through philosophy and vain deceit.| The 
two grand Greek words, “ philosophy ” and 
“virtue,” are used by St. Paul only once: 
“philosophy” here, “virtue” in Philipp. iv. 
8. There are words exalted by the world 
which the Gospel depresses, and words 
despised by the world whjch the Gospel 
exalts. See Additional Note at end of the 
chapter for ‘rudiments of the world.’ 


9. For in him dwelleth (xatoixei) all the 
Sulness of the Godhead, in bodily wise}. 
Here is the proof of the last words of 
ver. 8, “not after Christ; for in Him,” &c. 
Three things are here: (1) the dwelling—“in 
Him ;” ) the Dweller—“the fulness of the 
Godhead ;” (3) the mode of dwelling— 
“bodily.” 

bodily.) Thetwo great doctrinal statements 
of St. Paul here are once more the exact 
counterpart of St. John. “ All the fulness of 
the Godhead” corresponds to “Tne Word 
was God” (St. John i. 1). ‘ Dwelleth 
bodily” is the counterpart of The Word 
was made flesh.” (S. John i. 4.) St. Paul’s 
dogmatic language is as carefully guarded 
as St. John’s. It is, perhaps, the only form 
which could have avoided the idea of “ linsta- 
tion of the Infinite, or unreality of the Body 
assumed ” (as Bp. Lightfoot translates “ in 
bodily wise,” “ with a bodily manifestation.”) 
The dogmatic force of this verse is power- 
fully given by the Council of Antioch, a.D. 
269. ‘“ We aflirm that the Son...is God 


and Lord of the total of things created ; but 
that having been sent from the heavens by 
the Father, and having taken flesh, He was 
made Man. Wherefore, even the Body 
from the Virgin containing all the fulness of 
the Godhead in bodily wise, [the Manhood] is 
immutably united to the Godhead, and taken 
into God. (redeoroinra).” Routh, ‘Reliq. 
Sacr.’ lit. 298. For Christological doctrines 
common to St. Paul and St. John, see supra 
i. 15, 16, 18. 


of the Godbead.| Such abstract expres- 
sions for God are very rare with St. Paul— 
Gecrns only here; Oewrns only Rom. i. 20; 
Td Geioy only Acts xvii. 29—no doubt from 
the feeling that they might tend to obscure 
the Personality of God. 


9, 10. ye are complete.) The fulness of 
the Godhead is in Christ; and in a sense, 
lower indeed, yet quite true, your fulness 
is in Him. The perfection of the Divine 
character, and the perfection of humanity, 
meet in Christ. “In Him man has a com- 
plete Ideal” (Mr. Ll Davies); ‘and ye 
are by a vital union in Him, being filled with 
His fulness, who is the living Source, the 
Head of all principality and power. Ye are 
filled, not by angels, but by their Lord.” 


11.] Having been once for all circumcised 
in union with Him with a circumcision 
which has three characteristics—(1) Internal 
and spiritual efficacy; an operation deeper 
than human hand can work. (2) Univer- 
sality,“‘having its sphere in the putting off 
of the body of the flesh ” (certainly not “ the 
body of the sins of the flesh,” as in A.V. See 
note on this phrase at the end of the chap- 
ter). It is not enough for the baptized Chris- 
tian, who is true to the high ideal of the 
supernatural life, to cut off one or other 
member of the body which consists of a flesh 
corrupted by sin, but the whole. (3) Itisa 
circumcision which 1s “ of Christ,” Céristian, 
of which He isthe Author. ‘ Circumcision 
is no longer in the knife, but in Christ Him- 
self. Not a hand, but the Spirit, confers the 
circumcision. It circumcises, not a part, but 
the whole man” (Chrysost. in loc.). ‘“ He 
calls it circumcision not made by a hand, to 
show the difference of its inworking—in one 
case a human hand, but here Divine Grace, 
which inworks the removal of Mortality’s 
corruption.” (Theod. Mops. i. 288, edit. 
Swete. ) 
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without hands, in putting off the body 
of the sins of the flesh by the circum- 
cision of Christ : | 

12 Buried with him in baptism, 
wherein also ye are risen with him 
through the faith of the operation of 
God, who hath raised him from the 
dead. 

13 And you, being dead in your 


12.] ‘“ Having been once for all buried 
with Him in your Baptism, in which ye are 
co-risen with Him through your faith in the 
energy of God, who raised Him from the 
dead ;” or, “through that faith which is the 
result of the energy of God, who raised 
Him from the dead.” The statement in 
ver. 11 makes Christian circumcision an in- 
tensely spiritual process. But man’s nature 
craves for an external and visible symbol, 
which we have in Holy Baptism; and under 
the Gospel, the sign passes into an efficacious 
sign or sacrament. (Bp. Davenant.) 


Buried with Him.) See on Rom. Vi. 4. 
It is with St. Paul a principle that the whole 
Christian life is a following of the blessed 
steps of one most holy Life, an imitation 
of Christ. We are conceived and born 
(Galat. iv. 19); crucified (Galat. ii. 20; 
Rom. vi. 5); dead (Rom. vi. 3, vil. 4; cf. 
1 St. Peter iv. 1); buried (Rom. vi. 4); risen 
(Rom. vi. 5; Coloss. iii. 1); nay, ascended 
and reigning (Ephes. ii. 4, 5, 6) with Him. 
What is done or suffered by Him 4istorically 
is done in us analogously and mystically now, 
and will be completed historically and actu- 
ally hereafter. This is the underlying prin- 
ciple of the order of the Christian year. 


13.] This may be paraphrased— “And you, 
being dead with a twofold death, in your 
miserably repeated transgressions, and in the 
whole unregenerate, spiritually uncircumcised 
condition of your flesh, with the weakness of 
its susceptibilities—you, God, by one blessed 
act, co-quickened with Christ, having given to 
us,” (note the subtle delicacy of the change 
from wyas, standing so emphatically at the 
beginning of the verse — followed by tpav, and 
another emphatic ipas—to yapiodpevos nyiv) 
“ (aye, to you and me!) once for all, of His 
free grace, the great gift of remission of those 
our transgressions.” This “ condonation ” has 
two great features: it is gratuitous (yapiod- 
pevos), and it is universal (dvra). 


14, 15.] The general meaning seems to 
be this. “Having blotted out the bond 
against us, consisting in ordinances (or de- 
crees), which were contrary to us—aye, and 
das taken it away” (note the perfect fpxe, 
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[v. r2—14, 


sins and the uncircumcision of your 
flesh, hath he quickened together 
with him, having forgiven you all 
trespasses ; 

14 Blotting out the handwriting 
of ordinances that was against us, 
which was contrary to us, and took it 
out of the way, nailing it to his 
Cross ; 


after the repeated aorists), “so as to prevent 
it from intervening between us and God 
(jpxev €x Tov peoov) (ver. 15); having 
stripped off the principalities and powers 
which, as it were, clung to Him, He made a 
show of them with a glorious boldness” 
(see Note at end of chapter), “having led 
them in triumph in it” (sc. the Cross). 
In the interpretation of this passage we must 
remember the figurative grandeur of the lan- 
guage, corresponding to the sublimity of the 
subject-matter—the stir and glow of the 
Apostle’s soul as he brings out “the paradox 
of the Crucifixion,’ and shows us how “ the 
convict’s gibbet is the victor’s car.” (Bp. 
Lightfoot). “ No conqueror, loftily seated 
in his triumphal chariot, did ever yield a 
spectacle so gallant or magnificent; no tree 
was ever adorned with trophies so pompous 
or precious as the Cross.” (Barrow, Serm. 
xxvi.; Pearson, Art. 1i.). ‘“ Nowhere else has 
he spoken so magnificently !” (Chrysost.). 

“In the ordinances” (rois dSdypacur). 
There are two different streams of interpreta- 
tion of this passage, as 8dyya is taken in (1) a 
good, or (2) bad sense, as (1) a gracious rule, 
forming part of Christ’s easy yoke, or as (2) 
a decree of the outworn obsolete law. The 
Latins generally take it as our A. V. in the 
latter sense, while the Greeks understand 
“ dogmas ” as precepts of the Gospel, as a means 
of abrogating mere legal ordinances. “ Having 
by His doctrines blotted out.” (Hammond.) 
(Hanc cautionem delevit decretis ut dicat 
resurrectionem et immortalitatem. Theod. 
Mops. i. 290. Theodore, both here and 
Ephes. ii. 15, understands by 8cypara “the 
facts and hopes of the Gospel.”) This is a 
forced interpretation. 


blotting out ... nailing) There were two 
ways of cancelling a bill or bond: “by d/otting, 
or crossing it with a pen [rather, by ex- 
punging the letters of a wax tablet—( Bp. 
Wordsworth),] or by striking a nail through 
it.” (Hammond.) 

the handwriting] What is the hand- 
writing? Commentators have pointed to (a) 
Gen. ii. 17; (b) Exod. xix. 8; (c) “the con- 
demnatory sentence which conscience murmurs 
over to itself against itself from the decrees of 
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15 And having spoiled principali- 


spect of an holyday, or of the new 
ties and powers, he made a shew of 


moon, or of the sabbath days : 


‘oezey. them openly, triumphing over them 17 Which are a shadow of things 
Or, fer "in it. to come; but the body is of 

drinking. 16 Let no man therefore judge Christ. 1 Or, yudge 

pare. you'in meat, or in drink, or 'in re- 18 Let no man 'beguile you of $e" 


the Divine law, Isaiah xliii. 5.” (Melanchth.); 
(d) the written memorial, as it were, of sin, 
treasured up before God. Deut. xxxii. 34; 
Jeremiah xvii. 1. “ This too is deleted on 
the cross; whilst, as sins are forgiven, the 
very memory of those sins is blotted out” 
(Pelag. ap. Hieron.). (e) ceremonial rites, 
which are yetpéy. as memorials of man’s guilt 
and debt. “Ceremonies, not as sacraments 
of grace, but as appendices of the law, are 
nothing but public professions of human 
misery.” (Beza.) This meaning is confirmed 
by rots ddypacu following (cf. Ephes. ii. 13). 

of ordinances} yespdypadov trois Scypaciv. 
“‘ The dative is best Peis ted by ides of 
yeypappevoy involved in yepcy.” “ The text 
of the Law was like the bill, or note of hand, 
of a debt which humanity was unable to dis- 
charge. Jesus has destroyed the amount of 
the bill by nailing it to His Cross.” (Renan, 
L' Antechrist, p. 80.) 

15. saving stripped off.] The Greeks 
generally explain as above. The Latins inter- 
pret of Christ’s putting off His Body in death. 
It has been suggested that the idea in St. 
Paul's mind here may be that Christ’s Person 


was enveloped by the false teachers among — 


the Colossians in a clinging mist, or swathing 
garment, of ethereal beings of the spirit-world, 
whom they loved to speak of by magnificent 
names, such as “ principalities and powers ;” 
and that He, in the glory of His Cross, 
stripped and disentangled Himself from all 
this.” (Mr. LL Davies.) 


16-23.] It is observed by Bp. Lightfoot 
that the order of arrangement in the last 
paragraph is here reversed. We have here 
a practical or ritualistic errors, vv. 16, 17 ; 
(2) theoretical errors, in regard to angelic 
mediation. 


16. Let no man... judge you.) The in- 
determinate word judge (A.V.) is here strictly 
correct. The judgment might, conceivedly, 
be favourable. But the point was—not to 
submit to any usurping :self-asserting authority 
of the kind. 

in meat, or in drink.) Cf. Rom. xiv. 17; 
1 Cor. vili. 8; Heb. ix. 11. The O. T. says 
very little of prohibited drinks (only in Levit. 
X. 9, Xi. 34-36, and, for the Nazarites, Num- 
bers vi. 3; Judges xiii. 4, &c.). Later Ju- 
daism, no doubt, added much (St. Matth. 
xxiii, 25), which would account for the 


general form of expression in Heb. ix. 10. 
The Essenes were probably vegetarians and 
total abstainers. (Rom. xiv. 2, 21; 1 Tim. 
iv. 3.) 

in respect f] (€v péper) “in the division 
or category of; in that which concerns.” 
The expression here was referred by some 
of the older commentators to the “turn” or 
“roster ” of festivals; by others it was ren- 
dered as signifying “in or concerning part of 
a feast, on account of the violation of some 
part of a feast.” Some festivals had multi- 
plied ceremonials and extended over several 
days. If this be the allusion, while the 
Judaizers asserted that such festivals must 
not be even partially violated, St. Paul implies 
that they must not be even partially observed. 


a bolyday, or of the new moon, or of a 
sabbath day.] We have here au exhaustive 
enumeration of the Jewish days of observ- 
ance—annual (as Passover, Pentecost, Ta- 
bernacles); ssonthly (Numbers xxviii. 11); 
weekly, in the Sabbath day. They are thus 
classified in O. T. (2 Kings iv. 23; 1 Chron. 
xxili, 31; 2 Chron. ii. 4, xxxi. 3; Ezek. xlv. 
7; Hosea il. 11; cf. Isaiah i. 13, 14). Hence 
the division was recognised in the rubrical lan- 
guage of ritualistic Judaism (cf. Galat. iv. 10). 


or of the sabbath days, A.V.| ‘This should 
rather be “a sabbath day”; oaSSara occurs 
only once in the N. T. in a plural sense, esta- 
blished by a numeral (“ three sabbath days,” 
Acts xvii. 2) (See Note at end of chapter.) 


17. which are a shadow of things to come, 
but the substance belongs to Christ.] 
““A shadow,” because unreal, and thrown 
before (prenunciative observationes — Au- 
gustin.). The things thus shadowed are now 
exhibited and conveyed through Christ, there- 
fore their “shadows” should be abolished. 


18. Let no man beguile you of your reward) 
A. V., “rob you of the prize” (see general 
Note on the chapter), or rather perhaps 
“‘ pronounce you unworthy of it.” 


in a voluntary bhumility.| We have to ascer- 
tain frst the meaning of the word Abuzmility 
dace dab Bretschneider produces one 
passage from a later Greek writer in which it 
is applied to the mean-spirited humility of the 
Gibeonites, Joshua ix. 4. But there can be 
no doubt that the word in this form is found 
in no writer previous to the Christian era, 
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UGr. deine your reward ‘in a voluntary humility 19 And not holding the Head, 
pecan and worshipping of angels, intruding from which all the body by joints and 


’ into those things which he hath not 
seen, vainly puffed up by his fleshly 


mind, 


and that in the N.T. it always bears that 
favourable sense which the Gospel bestowed 
upon the world-despised adjective from 
which it is formed. (Acts xx. 19; Ephes. iv. 
2; Philipp. ii. 3; Coloss. iii. 12.) In the 
LXX, rarewodpoovrn is never found; but 
the adj. (ramewddpwv) is the translation of 
MTODY, low of spirit (Prov. xxix. 23). The 
verb (rawewodpp) appears as the translation 
of mv’, to make level, to compose the soul 
into an attitude of humility. (Ps. cxxxi. 2.) 
The meaning of the word is essentially 
favourable, and expressive of that grace 
which the world inexorably condemns, but 
which Christ connects with His best pro- 
mises. It is evident, therefore, that Aunz- 
lity, in this place, is degraded and discoloured 
by the tinge which is given to it by its close 
connection with the words Oé\wy év (in a 
voluntary humility). This is a rendering in 
the LXX of 3 YSN, “taking delight in, 
having one’s own inclination gratified in.” 
©edAw is used in pregn. sens. of that which a 
man does of his own motion (u/tro), and 
passes over into the notion of sheer self-will 
and arbitrariness (cf. «AéAexOpos. Thucyd. iii. 
76). Thus we learn the important lesson 
that virtues and graces are too delicate for 
the rough admeasurement of mere hard-and- 
fast moral lines. Their beauty and ac- 
ceptability depart. and may even turn into 
their opposites. Wilful self-complacency in 
humility is censured by St. Paul as inconsis- 
tent with the sweet unconsciousness of true 
humility. It becomes the worst pride, or 
the most abject meanness—the pride or the 
meanness which ape humility. The word 
€beA0Opnoxeia (infra Vv. 23), shows that a 
strony sense of @eAw as intense self-will 
was present to St. Paul’s mind. There, as 
here, self-will imparts a contamination to 
the virtue with which it is associated. Hu- 
mility and worship themselves became pride 
and superstition. (Hence in St. Luke 1. 48, 
rareivwois should be rendered “low estate,” 
not “humility.” One who says, “I am hum- 
ble,” ts not humble. Mary does not profess 
humility, she practises it.] 

worshipping of angels.| “a cultus, or 
religion of the angels.” (Opnoxeia, gen. 
in a bad sense of Judaizing, or even idola- 
trous, superstition. See, however, a more 
favourable shade of thought in St. James i. 
36, 27. Coleridge, ‘ Aids to Reflection,’ p. 
14.) There was a self-willed “parade of 


bands having nourishment ministered, 
and knit together, increaseth with the 
increase of God. 


humility ” in Ae recurrence to these 
glorious but created beings, instead of boldly 
using our access to the Throne of Grace. 
“From the beginning of the Epistle he care- 
fully keeps the angels in their place” (Bp. 
Davenant). On angels and angelolatry, 
cf. August. Confess. x. 67. ‘ Whom should 
I find to reconcile me to Thee? Should I 
seek to Angels? (ambiendum mihi fuit ad 
Angelos?) Many (as I hear) striving to 
return to Thee, and unable to do so by 
themselves, have tried these things, and have 
fallen into a desire for curious visions, and 
been considered worthy of illusions.” For a 
beautiful contrast between the “ verus ille 
benignusque Mediator” and ‘ maligni falla- 
cesque mediatores,” cf. ‘De Civ. Dei.’ x. 24. 
For a curious interpretation which makes the 
O@pnoxeta of angels simply a superstitious fear 
of their anger, in case the law was not strict] 

kept, see Theodore of Mopsuestia, vol. 1 
294 (edit. Swete). 


intruding into these things which be bas 
not seen.| Reasons for holding with the 
A. V. and retaining the negative will 
be found in Note 2 at end of the chap- 
ter. “ Profoundly exploring (Bretschn. Lex. 
Man. s.v. éuBarevw ... ¢.g., éusarevor for 
épBaivery, éuBareiv, ingredi, pedem inferre— 
especially of places difticult of access, and 
peculiarly of gods entering their shrines or 
sacred precincts. So of Dionysos in the 
celebrated chorus descriptive of Colonos in 
the ‘Cdip. Colon.’ of Sophocles. Going 
deeply into things invisible and heavenly— 
things such as from his confident theories 
he might be supposed to have seen, but 
has not, and could not see” (¢wpaxep, 
specially used of direct, intuitive knowledge 
of God; cf. 1 John iii. 6) (yn, subjective 
negative after re/ative, Winer, Pt. LIL. § lxv. 
p- 503) With the negative omitted, it 
would be, “subtly and curiously meditating 
upon, poring over, things which he has seen 
with gifted sight in vision” (so Lachm. 
Huther, Meyer). 


vainly puffed up.| Vainly (écxn), “ puffed up 
without sl This affected parade of 
humility was merely a cloak for a swollen 
(voiepevos) and exorbitant pride. 


bis fleshly mind.| The mind of his flesh 
(cf. Rom. vill. 7). hes, from which he pro- 
poses to give emancipation, is precisely the 
weak and impure source of all his system. 


8 Or, ele- 
weet. 


Vv. 20 —23.] 


20 Wherefore if ye be dead with 
Christ from the 'rudiments of the 
world, why, as though living in the 
world, are ye subject to ordinances, 

21 (Touch not; taste not ; handle 
not ; 

22 Which all are to perish with 
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the using ;) after the commandments 
and doctrines of men? 

23 Which things have indeed a 
shew of wisdom in will worship, and 


humility, and ' neglecting of the body ; 1 Dr. x 
not in any honour to the satisfying of sos spar- 
ing. 


the flesh. 


19. the Head, from Whom] “The Head” 
is used in a sense so personal that St. Paul 
adds, “from Whom” in the masc. 


by joints and bands, having nourishment 
ministered, and knit together.| 
and ligaments, contact and attachment, “ st 
ly of nutriment,” and “ compacting of the 
e” (Bp. Lightfoot ; cf. Ephes. iv. 16). The 
leading idea here is “vital connection”; in 
Ephesians, unity in diversity.” Bp. Lightfoot 
has an interesting note on the physiological 
accuracy of this, and he remarks that among 
St. Paul’s intimate companions at the time 
was “ Luke, the beloved physician ” (Coloss. 
iv. 14). 
increaseth with the increase.] Contact and 
attachment, nutriment and structural unity, 
issue in growth. 
of God.| “The finite is truly united with 
the infinite.” (Bp. Lightfoot.) 


20. “You died once for all, in the great 
decisive moment of your spiritual life, with 
Christ. From the rudimentary and ma- 
terialistic, you passed into the perfect and 
unchangeable. Why do you go on as if you 
lived in that old world? (¢i aweOavete. “In 
all cases the aorist, not perfect represents 
absolute crisis.” (Bp. Lightfoot.) (On ‘the 
rudiments of the world,’ see supra, v. 8). 


subject to ordinances,| We might almost 
translate, “rule-ridden.” The ordinances 
might be (1) Mosaic, or (2) philosophical. 
He AS they were obsolete; if (2) they were 


21. “Handle not, neither taste, nei- 
ther touch” (Bp. Lightfoot). A descend- 
ing series of injunctions, the first being the 
strongest. The increase of the superstition 
is subtly denoted by the decrease of the rule 
in breadth. ‘The rule becomes minuter as the 
superstition becomes intenser. This is well 
denoted by the imperatives,—aoristic ia sense 
which point, not to broad general rules, but 
to single acts prohibited. [The py dy of 
the verse may be instructively compared with 
the yun wov darov of St. John xx. 17; the 
first “do not touch in this particular case :” 
the second “do not continue to touch or 
cling to Me.’” See Donaldson, Greek 
Gram., P. 414.] 


22. Which all are to perish with the using ;] 


Junctions. 


Of the various interpretations of this difficult 
passage two may be selected: (1) ‘“ Handle 
not, neither taste, neither touch” (sub. 
things), ‘‘which things (a) are all destined for 
corruption in the using.” (Bp. Lightfoot). 
It gives additional interest to this interpre- 
tation that it would show our Lord’s words 
in St. Mark vii. 18, 20, to have been piesent 
to St. Paul’s mind; and the coincidence 
would be completed by the reference at the 
close of the verse to Isaiah xxix. 13. Cf. 
St. Mark vii. 6 segg. (2) The other inter- 
pretation referred to accentuates the meaning 
of dmrdéypnois as abuse. It seems to agree 
alike with St. Paul’s concise energy, and with 
the dramatic vividness of the saying ascribed 
to the Judaizing teachers in ver. 21. St. 
Paul, in these words, continues the ever- 
recurring cuckoo cry of these ascetic teachers: 
‘Handle not, neither taste, neither touch 
things, which all tend to spiritual corruption 
and injury by the abuse of them.” Abuse 
was the word which these men were con- 
stantly applying to wine, meats, and other 
things. They thought that aduse was in- 
volved in their very wse. (see Grimm. ‘ Lex. 
N. T.’ p. 46). 

23.) “All which class of things (driva) 
are things having a reputation for wisdom 
in self-devised religion—“ voluntary, arbitrary 
religion, i.e. that which a man has thought 
out for and imposed upon himself. It is 
applied to the perverse observances of asce- 
tics” (Grimm.)—as also in affected humility, 
and hard unsparing treatment of the body, 

et are not of any real worth in relation to 
indulgence of the flesh.” Many of the Fathc rs 
translate differently “ unsparing treatment of 
the body, not holding it in any honour for 
reasonable satisfaction of the just demands 
and cravings of the flesh.” The fatal objcc- 
tion to this interpretation is that rAjcpov is 
always used for the foo much, not for that 
which is enougs, and must mean something 
more than legitimate satisfaction. 

Other views of this passace are “ Not of 
any real value; nay, rather, in the last ana- 
lysis, to the undue gratification of the flesh.” 
This would seem an unduly strong state- 
ment.) Others again render “From their 
own point of view their doctrine is, hold not 
the body in any honour, so as to gratify the 
flesh to the full.” Mr. Keble suggests: 
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“ Which things have a show (not the sub- 
stance) of wisdom in affected voluntary 
service and humility and unsparing use of 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 


Of nine other readings, modern critics seem 
divided between three—(1) rov Gcov marpés 
rov X., i.e. “of God, the Father of Christ.” It ts 
in accordance with St. Paul’s strain of thought 
in this Epistle to denote the majesty of 
Christ by the Fatéer’s unique relation to Him. 
(2) The shortest reading (rov pvornpiov tov 
cov) simply, without addition, has been 
received by Alf., Griesb. (3) The reading 
Tov pvor. rou Oeov Xptorov has not the 
same external evidence as 1 (sup.). It is 
supported, however, by B. and S. Hilar. de 
Trin. i. 9.1. Internally, the argument for it 
is strong. In the passage, St. Paul refers all 
to Cérist. He is the Fountain of Divine 
knowledge. The relative (ev 6, v. 3) must 
refer to Christ, according to the Apostle’s 
intention—but for this the name of Christ 
must precede. Of this reading, Huther gives 
four possible interpretations: (a) a dependent 
genitive of pvarnpiou, “ God-mystery ” (Divine 
mystery) of Christ. This seems very forced. 
(4) A dependent genitive of Ocov, “the 
mystery of the God of Christ.” (c) Xpiorov 
in app. to @eov, “the mystery of God, 
Christ.”—sc. of Christ, who is God. (S. Hil. 
de Trin. ix. 62 ut sup.). This is accepted 
by Bp. Wordsworth. Perhaps, however, we 
should rather expect another form of ex- 
pression.? (d) ‘“ Mystery of the God of 
Christ,” sc. “God who is Christ’s God.” 
Huth. quotes Ephes. i. 17, and argues that 
it is St. Paul’s object to show what mystery 
he speaks of—viz. the counsel which God, 
in His special relation as Cérist’s God, formed 
for man’s salvation. To these must be added 
a fifth interpretation, (e) which has the high 
authority of Bp. Lightfoot, ‘The mystery 
of God, even Christ.” Cérist being in appo- 
sition with mystery. The choice seems to lie 
between ¢ and e. 


ver. 8. 


Three forms of error—partly Gnostic, 
partly Judaistic—are referred to by the 
Apostle. (1) Philosophical speculation; but 
only so far as it is empty and deceitful. 
The Apostle loves to recognise all that is 
true in Greek speculaticn (Acts xvii. 23-28), 
while he combats all which an impure philo- 


1 In agnitionem Sacramenti Dei Christi— 
Deus Christus Sacramentum est (quoted by 
Reiche). 

* Such as rob @eot, or bs dora Ceds. 

® sroixeioy, from orotxos, ‘* order—series :” 
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the body, not in any real respect shown to 
it in the way of guarding against surfeit of the 
appetite.” (‘ Studia Sacra,’ p. 229.) 


on wv. 8, 11, 14, 15, 16, 18. 


sophical syncretism has added to the sim- 
peal of the Gospel. Christian thought 
as ever followed these different attitudes. 
On the one hand, there are times when 
Christian thinkers seem to say with Ter- 
tullian—“ when heretical dogmas grow weak 
and can fly no further, they find a rest 


-In the thorny brakes of Aristotle. What 


have Athens and Jerusalem to say to each 
other?” At other times they claim, with 
Augustine, all truth, wherever found, as be- 
longing of right to Christ; they feel that 
there is no region of thought or literature 
which may not illustrate Divine things. (2) 
He refers to human traditions, Judaizing 
practices and ceremonies, superstitious ob= 
servances. (3) He mentions “the rudi- 
ments of the world ” (rd orotyeta r. xdopov). 
Many of the older commentators saw here 
an allusion to actually Pagan ideas—an 
idolatrous worship of the earth and of the 
heavenlv bodies—a tinge of the Gentile Pan- 
theism which parcelled out the full power of 
God into particular potencies and elements. 
But the reference is more probably to Juda- 
izing than to actually Pagan ideas. Teachers 
had come among them who wished to go 
back to the “rudimenta padagogica,” by 
which God had taught the Church during 
her early education—Mosaic rites, legal cere- 
monies, shadows of Christ tocome. Through 
these, as first elements, God had trained His 
Church for a higher and more spiritual 
cultus, when it came to the maturity of man- 
hood (Galat. iv. 1-9). The Apostle here 
aims not at the creature-worship of Gentile 
idolaters, but at the recurrence, in the full 
sunshine of the Gospel, to the twilight into 
which Judaizing teachers would plunge their 
a delle twilight of a rudimentary and 
elemental worship.’ 

The question has often been asked, how 
this stern condemnation coheres with St. 
Paul’s own practice of “ opportunism ” in 
reference to Jewish rites. His feeling was that 
legal ceremonies were, as regards Christians, 
obscure in signification, weak in efficacy, 
burdensome in observance. Nay, worse than 
obscure. They involved in themselves, so 
far as they were voluntarily and ex animo 


properly, ‘‘any first point from which the 
various parts of a whole are reduced to order; 
hence, /e/ters, as elements of speech (set, how- 
ever, written, but spoken)—malterial elements 
of the world—axroms. or rudimental principles, of 
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observed, a pro‘ession of faith in a Messiah 
who was to come. There are some doc- 
trines and rites so closely connected that to 
teach the doctrine is practically to enjoin the 
rite, and vice versd. It would be heresy and 
apostasy for a Christian to say in words, 
“Christ has not come; He is to come.” It 
would be equally an act of apostasy to say so 
by signs and symbols in a language of things 
and facts. Therefore, to recur to the volun- 
tary and habitual use of these things was 
simply the profession of a false faith (see 
August. c. Faust. xix. 16). 

All rites and ceremonies of the Law were 
(according to the exhaustive division of the 
schoolmen) sacrifcia, sacramenta, sacra, ob- 
servantia. After the Passion and the pro- 
clamation of the Gospel, they could not be 
kept, without unfaithfulness, as the frst to 
propitiate, as the second to sanctify, as the 
third for access to God, but only as the 
last, for public utility and avoidance of un- 
necessary scandal (cf. Acts xv. 20, xvi. 3, 
xxi. 26). 


ver. II. 


“In putting off the body of the sins of 
the flesh” (A. V.). év rH drexduce Trav 
dpapriay rns capxds (Text. Recept.). 

External and internal evidences are alike 
against ray dyapriay as a gloss for rov 
owparos. 

What is the meaning of rd odpa ris 
gapxés? How can aexdvais be applied to it ? 

Many answer that “the body of the flesh ” 
denotes ‘the body, which is composed of the 
flesh,”! that part of man in which the senses, 
desires, and emotions of the lower nature 
reside—and that the “putting” off of this 
means the renunciation of it, in as far as sin 
rises from the body, and mainly from the 
animal susceptibility (odpé). 

Yet the phrase gapa rns capxds 
surely, scarcely mean “ the fleshly body, as the 
fountain and instrument of sin,” with due 
regard to the Apostle’s usage—any more 
than it can mean (what it might literally seem 
to signify,) “‘the shuffling off this mortal 
coil,” the laying aside this mortal and fleshly 
body. We must look for the explanation in 
another quarter. How can men “ put off” 
what is natural and necessary like the body ? 
It would seem that “flesh” here must 
used in the ethical and symbolical sense of 
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the lower nature with its tendency to forbid- 
den lusts and deeds. ‘‘The bedy” is not 
here the literal physical body, nor looked 
upon as an instrument of sin. ‘The expression 
is figurative, a Pauline prosopopeia. Just so 
a vous is attributed to the flesh (énf v. 18). 
Single sins, in the same way, are called 
“ members which are upon the earth”’ (iii. 5) ; 
where, by a figure, these sins are looked upon 
as so many earthly limbs of the hideous trunk 
of sin St. Paul speaks thus fully in order to 
oppose in the strongest way partial moral 
circumcision to entire spiritual circumcision. 
(So in Rom. vi. 6, siz is represented as having 
a body.) 

Thus the whole passage may be para- 
phrased—“ In Christ, in communion with 
Him, we were once for all at baptism cir- 
cumcised with a circumcision, not external, 
but made without human hand: not partsal, 
of a minute portion of the human flesh, but 
total, as if (to use a figure) we had put off 
the whole dedy of that sin and evil which 
is connected with fesh, not merely with this 
or that special /imé of it.” 

This may be a fitting place to notice an 
important distinction in St. Paul’s language 
generally between the Sody and the fresh. 

Body (capa) seems never to denote man’s 
innate corruption. It is never that which at 
first as “fomes peccati,’ or afterwards as sin 
consummated by the will, is opposed to the 
law of God, and the leading of His Spirit. 
It is always (1) the complex totality of parts, 
and faculties which man possesses in virtue of 
his material organisation, or (2) man’s nature, 
as connected with the play of the senses, the 
fountain of affections and emotions. But it is 
never used in a distinctly unfavourable sense, 
always in a sense which Is good or indifferent. 
Man, indeed, may abuse his body (Rom. vi. 
12, seqg.; 1 Cor. vi. 16; 2 Cor. v. 10%). 
But that body may, and ought to be, the 
instrument of the Spirit (Rom. vi. 13; 1 Cor. 
vi. 10; Vii. 34; 2 Cor. v. 10; 1 Thess. v. 23; 
St. James iii. 2). But there is something, 
even in the regenerate man, contrary to the 
higher reason as well as to the Divine law. 
There is a blind propension to certain objects 
presented by sense or by imazination ; a fatal 
insurgence of appetite against reason and 
law. This is ever in St. Paul flesh, not body 
(Rom. vii. viii. xili, 14; Galat. v. 13, segq.; 
Coloss. ii. 18). When oapa means the seat and | 


any science. Such, in religion, were ritual pre- 
cepts of the Judaizing schools, as expounded b 
aaa a theosophists.” See Grimm, ‘ Lex. N. 

.’ sv. E,. Schaubach has written a mono- 
graph on the subject, ‘‘Comment. qua expo- 
nitur quid oroy. rou x. in N. T. sibi valent.” 

1 ‘The whole body which consists of the 
flesh,” (Bp. Lightfoot.) 


2 Cf.— 
‘* And let us choose such /imsds of noble council, 
That the great dody of our state may go 
In equal rank with the best-govern’d nation,’ 
King Hen. IV. (2nd Part), act. v. se. 2, 
3 In Romans i. 24, the expression of ‘‘ their 
bodies being dishonoured” (arysd(erOar Td 
cépara a’rwv) points to their native glory. 


® 
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instrument of oapé, there is some significant 
qualifying epithet. Rom. viii. 13 stands alone 
according to the common reading (D, E, F, 
G; add ras capxos). But it is qualified by 
“mortify the deeds of.” In 1 Cor. 1x. 27, the 
body is not spoken of as a necessary enemy 
of the Spirit ; the spiritual man so disciplines 
his corporeal nature, that, in the battle against 
sin it is an émAov dixatoovvns (Rom. vi. 13).! 


vers. 14, 15. 

év appnoia, fiduciahter (August.). 
“ Openly” (A.V.) has, however, much to 
commend it. See ¢v mwappnaia, as opposed 
to ev xpunre, St. John vil. 4, cf sappnoia, 
ibid. xi. 44. 

OptapSevoas avrovs €v aire. (See note on 
2 Cor. ii. 14). OptapBevovre nuas, “ leading 
us continually in His triumph.” 

dua r. oravpov, croxreivas thy €xOpay év 
avt@ (Ephes. 11. 16) 

rois ddyuacw according to the first of 
these interpretations means precepts of the 
N. T., delivered by Christ in indissoluble 
connection with His promises, and substituted 
for the Mosaic Law. ‘Contrary to us” is 
spoken by the Apostle in the person of the 
Jews, for the law was “ the minister of condem- 
nation” (2 Cor. iii. 9), and involved men in a 
crushing debt (Gal. v. 3). This bond Christ 
cancelled by His decrees, like a king abolish- 
ing by edicts all debts due tothe crown. This 
view is largely supported by Greek commen- 
tators (Estius). ‘This is done by Christ’s 
dogmas (doctrines—rois r. riotews ddyuaow, 
Theophyl.), Hammond. But while déypzara 
is certainly used in bono sensu, Acts xvi. 4, 
Hammond's interpretation of €v 8éypacxv as 
signifying Christ’s doctrines, Ephes. il. 15, 
must be pronounced erroneous. 


ver. 16. 


As to the bearing of this verse (1) on the 
Lord’s Day; (2) on Church festivals. (1) 


GENERAL NOTE 


The apostle deals mainly here with a 
Judaizing theosophic system, built up on 
a form of oriental philosophy. This system 
was tinged with dualism and the pantheistic 
ideas of Parseeism. God was represented as 
the sun or light, of which the universe is 
an emanation. ‘The myths of a cosmogony, 


1 In Philipp. iii. 21, our translation of 7d 
Tapa THS Tawewoioews Nuwy is to be regretted. 
When one, reading this verse to Archbishop 
Whately upon his deathbed, came to the words 
‘‘vile body,” the Archbishop exclaimed, ‘‘ St. 
Paul never said, ‘vl body.’ He said, ‘ body 
of our humiliation.’ ” 
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“In N. T. the Sabdath is neither praised (>) 
nor commanded ; the Lord’s Day is men- 
tioned, but not enjoined. Those who are 
more deeply immersed in worldly business 
find a distinct day useful and necessary. 
Those who make life one continual Sabbath 
have the privilege of a greater liberty” 
(Bengel). These remarks, however, require 
modification from our Lord’s principle that 
the Sabbath was made for man (St. Mark ii. 
27). If so, as it has been well put, ‘‘ why 
then should man be deprived of it”? (See 
Canon Cook’s exhaustive sermon, “Sabbath 
Rest.” in ‘Church Doctrine and Spiritual Life,’ 
Pp. 76~88 ; also the admirable discussion in 
M. Bersier’s Sermons, i. pp. 271-301). (2) As 
to Church Festivals, Bp. Davenant remarks 
(a) In Jewish feasts there was a mora/ and a 
ceremonial element: from the latter we are 
free, but not from the former. (4) Specitic 
benetits should be specifically acknowledged. 
(c) Efficacy is given to the great truths of 
the Gospel by the recurrence of such days. 
(d) The utility of fixing the attention upon 
particular facts and doctrines. (¢) The ex- 
ample of the institution of the Purim and 
Encenia. To which we may, above all, add 
that in no other way can the Church, as such, 
make such provision for the full preaching 
of the Gospel, or for moulding minds and 
hearts after St. Paul’s great conception of the 
following of Christ. See supra, v. 13. 


ver. 38. 


The chief question here is, whether we are 
to read py édpaxey or édpaxer. 

The negative is omitted in A, B, D, x. 
[Griesb. suspects xn, Lachmann and Lightfoot 
remove it from the text. Meyer agrees with 
this view.] 

On the other hand, external authority is not 
unevenly balanced in favour of yun.? Reiche 
gives a powerful argument in its favour, of 
which this note is mainly a summary.‘ 


on Coloss. it 8, segg. 


which was at the root of Grecian poly- 
theism, were intermingled with this, and 
it was full of fragments of Pytha:rorean 
and Platonic philosophy. Much was said 
by the hierophants of this system of a double 
reign of light and darkness, of anzels and 
demons, their origin, hierarchies, power, 


? **Quz non videt inculcans, aut  sicut, 


quidam codices habete, qua zdef inculcans.” 
(Augustin, ‘ ae ep. cxlix. ad Paulin.’) 

* C, D™ and **E, F, and G have ode. 

§ Reiche, ‘Comment. Cnit.’ ii. 275, 290. 
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worship, and mediation. Long before 
Apostolic \times, Judaizing philosophy had 
worked up ideas from this school, and 
tried to bring them into the circle of Mo- 
saic thought, (as in the Apocrypha and Philo). 
Thus they employed two kinds of material— 
the oriental conception of deliverance from 
the fatal, essentially evil reign of matter—and 
the ceremonial precepts of the Jewish Law. 
From these they constructed a _ narrow, 
illiberal, practi code, and enjoined an 
austere asceticism upon their followers. 
They encouraged those who shrank from a 
repulsive discipline, by promising them victory 
over the flesh, emancipation of the will, and 
union with God. 

St. Paul is dealing with such teachers in 
this passage. (1) Orientalizing philosophy, or 
(2) Judaizing ceremonialism, are constantly 
in view. (1) For orientalizing philosophy, 
or theosophy—the cu/tus of genii or angels 
(ii. 18), their hierarchies (v. 15), their power 
broken and themselves led in triumph by 
Christ (v. 15). Christ is contrasted with 
such spirits throughout. In Him dwells the 
mwAnpoua Of the Godhead (v. 9). He is 
the Head of the one kingdom, which com- 
prises in its vast compass the whole universe 
of being. He is the bestower of a renovation 
of the soul, far beyond circumcision (v. 11), 
the forgiver of sins (v. 13), the life of the 
Church’s life and growth (v.19). (2) For 
Judaizing ceremonialism—sec “ordinances ” 
(v. 14) “meats and drinks,” annual, 
monthly, weekly festivals (v. 16), human 
commandments and traditions (vv. 20-22). 

Thus verse 18 warns the Colossians that 
there is no right in any man to trouble the 
peace of Christians by declaring that an aus- 
terely regulated life of ostentatious humility, 
and reverence for spiritual beings is necessary 


' undels Suas xaraBpafevérw, v. 18. This 
word only appears once in Greek, but it is in 
the golden Greck of Demosthenes («al 8:2 
taurny thy airlay émordueba Erpdrava bed 
Mediou KxataBpafevOéyra, xal wdyta ra 3fxaa 
arimwwOévra, a. Mid. (Bekker, 21, 93). (Eus- 
tathius, however, uses it, commenting upon 
lliad, a, 93, 33. (xaraSpaBeve: avrdy, ds dacly 
of wadaqiol) in a way which might imply that it 
occurred elsewhere. ‘‘ Saltem nullibi alias 
przter apud Demosthenem et Paulum invenitur.” 
(Reiche, ‘Comm. Crit.’ ii. 279.) 

2 “*Colosse, now called Chone (Xa@va), where 
is a celebrated church of the Archangel Michael.” 
(Porphyrogen. Thema, i. 3.) 

* ‘It is not lawful for Christians to leave 
the Church of God, and go forth and address 
angels by name (4yyéAous dvoud(ew) and make 
worshipping assemblies, which things are for- 
bidden. If, therefore, any be found, giving him- 
self up to this secret idolatry, let him be ana- 
thema” (Canon 35. Synod. Laod. A.D. 364). 
On which Zonaras observes: ‘‘ There was an 
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to salvation; no right to pronounce those 
who will not accept such teaching unworthy 
of the heavenly prize.!. He who did so was 
self-assuming and_ self-authorized, however 
plausibly he might pretend to abject humility 
and a worship of affected lowliness paid to 
angels. It is, of course, precarious to draw 
confident inferences from doctrines, ideas, and 
practices, current in the same locality some 
centuries later. The existence at Colosse of 
a beautiful and celebrated church, which bore 
the name of the Archangel Michael, is simply 
a circumstance which must have been common 
to Colosse with many other towns.2 The 
history of Mont St. Michel shows how far, 
and to what different soils the seeds of such 
devotions had been scattered. Still, it 
is quite worthy of note that in the very dis- 
trict where the first readers of this Epistle 
lived, the cu/tus of angels prevailed among 
nominally Catholic Christians in the fourth 
century, to such an extent as to draw down 
the condemnation of the Council of Lao- 
dicea.> 

In this strange eclecticism to which St. Paul 
refers, the angels of the Jews were mixed 
with the demons of Platonizing philosophy, 
and the hosts of evil were inextricably con- 
fused with the angels of light. 

Thus, reading 7 éwpaxey we find all co- 
herent. ‘‘ Beware of vain, deceitful teachers, 
passing unrighteous and unwarranted sen- 
tences of condemnation to sadden hearts 
which God has not made sad, by arbitrary 
ethical decrees, and unsupported dogmatic 
figments. They profess a profound mystical 
science, a soaring transcendentalism,‘ a high 
power of ingress into things which they have 
not seen, and can never see. They make a 
haughty attempt to torment you with baseless 
scruples. Every such teacher is self-willed 


ancient heresy of some who said that it is not 
meet to call upon Christ to help, or to give us 
access to God, but upon the angels.” Theo- 
doret writes: ‘‘Some said that the God of the 
universe is Invisible and Incomprehensible, 
and that it is suitable to work out our reconcil- 
iation with God (thy delay edbydveray rpayparevery) 
through the angels. This feeling continued 
long in Phrygia and Pisidia, on account of 
which a Synod at Laodicea in Phrygia forbade 
by canon the invocation of the angels’ (Theod. 
ad Coloss. ii. 18). 

4 Erasmus thinks that éuBarevesy means 
‘‘sublimé incedere,” like gods and kings in 
tragedies. The Tragic cothurmus was called 
éuBds, i.e. ‘* A Boeotian shoe, or xd@opvos, the 
well-known buskin of heroic tragedy, which 
became its emblem.” (See Liddell and Scott, 
s. v.) Budzus and Bp. Davenant suppose 
that the word signifies ‘‘ setting forth and enter- 
ing into things unknown and obscure, as if 
they were footing it confidently in their own 
homes.” 
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(6é\ev ev); swollen with arrogance (ducior= 
pevos); morally perverse and radically carnal 
(vdos rns capkos) ; affecting a fictitious know- 
ledge of things to man unknown and unknow- 
able, in order to turn souls away from the one 
Mediator, the opened mystery, and the reve- 
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[v. 1—5. 


lation which makes the way of salvation clear.” 
(1 Tim. 1. 7). 

lf the ux is to he omitted, the apostle must 
point to visions, spiritual seeing,' whether 
ironically (Steiger, Huther) or seriously 
(Meyer). 


CHAPTER III. 


1 He sheweth where we should seek Christ. § He 
exhorteth to mortification, 10 to put off the 
old man, and to put on Christ, 12 exhort- 
ing to charity, humility, and other several 


dutres. 
ia ye then be risen with Christ, 
seek those things which are 
above, where Christ sitteth on the 
right hand of God. 


1.] As is usual with St. Paul, the second, 
or practical, part of his epistle now follows. 
The ethical is founded upon the dogmatical. 
Upon a basis of doctrine rises the superstruc- 
ture of practical Christianity. 

If ye then.] Cf. if in il. 20. 

be risen.| _“ Were raised once for all” (St. 
Paul’s baptismal tense—the aor.). Rising 
from death is expressed in Baptism, and 
wrought out in each individual life, which is 
true to its baptismal grace. 

avhere Christ is—continually seated.] 


2. things above.) Repeated from last verse 
‘Seek the things which are above—nay, not 
merely seek them—+tsink them, mind them 
(ppoveire).” 

3. For ye died.] The baptismal tense again. 

your life is bid with Christ in God.| “ Like 
the spring of that mystical river of the water of 
life which flows forth from the throne of God 
and of the Lamb” (A. Knox, Remains, IT. 397.) 
The Christian’s life is ‘hid’ from unbelievers 
who do not share it; often to a great extent 
from his fellow-Christians; sometimes in 
measure from his very self. (See Canon 
Cook, ‘Church Doctrines and Spiritual 
Life,’ pp. 57, 64.) 

4. WHEN CHRIST SHALL APPEAR, OUR 
LIFE.] Thoughtand language are again Joban- 
nic. “1 am the Resurrection and the Life, saith 
the Lord” (S. John xi. 25. Cf.i.4; xiv. 6),com- 

red with “ Concerning the Word who is also 
in Life” (1 S. John i. r—same construction as 
the Gospel ii. 21; xi. 13). “In winter, the green 


1 Spay, in this sense, has generally some word 
added (cf. owraclay édpaxey, St. Luke i. 22; 
der. dyyveAwy dwpaxévas, ibid. xxiv. 23). One of 
the supporters of this reading (Junker—quoted 
by Reiche) understands it of the splendid sight 


2 Set your ‘affection on things 1O-== 


above, not on things on the earth. 

3 For ye are dead, and your life 
is hid with Christ in God. 

4 When Christ, who is our life, 
shall appear, then shall ye also ap- 
pear with him in glory. 

5 Mortify therefore your members 
which are upon the earth; fornica- 
tion, uncleanness, inordinate affec- 


tree is likethedry. Summer comes, and the living 
root produces leaves and fruits. So our winter 
is the concealment of Christ, our summer the 
manifestation of Christ. ‘“‘ Ye are dead, and 
your life is hid with Christ in God.” Yes; 
dead full surely. But dead in appearance, alive 
at the roots. But think of the summer-burst 
which is to follow. ‘‘ When Christ, who is our 
Life, shall appear,—Lo! my covenant, dear 
God! I will die to myself, that Thou mayest 
live in me.” (August. Serm. cxii. in Temp.) 


awhen Christ shall appear. 1 John iii. a, is 
scarcely an exact parallel. “When He s4ail 
appear” (A.V.), should there probably be 
“When # shall have appeared,”—scil. what 
we shall be. Sce note in loc. 


Cérist.| Four times over in these four verses. 


5. your members which are upon the earth; 
fornication, do'c.| The evil habits here speci- 
fied are the members. Special habits of sin 
form limbs of a body, with which the inward 
evil life provides itself. The image of sin as a 
body underlies the mention of particular sins 
as members. (See above on ii. 11.) 


Sornication, do'c., and covetousness, which is 
idolatry.| (Note after fornication and three 
other anarthrous words «cal rnv mdeoretiay 
yris €oriv éBwror.) ‘ Mortify by a decisive 
act your members which are upon the earth, 
fornication, &c., and further the covetousness 
which is one of the class of things (srs) 
that ts practically just equivalent to idolatry.” 
Impurity and covetousness cover nearly the 
whole field of vice. 


of the consummate perfection of ritual which the 
Judaizers had seen in the Temple at Jerusalem, 
nay wished to introduce at Coiosse and else- 
where. 


Vv. 6—1 1.] 


tion, evil concupiscence, and covet- 
ousness, which is idolatry : 

6 For which things’ sake the 
wrath of God cometh on the chil- 
dren of disobedience : 

7 In the which ye also walked 
some time, when ye lived in them. 

8 But now ye also put off all 
these ; anger, wrath, malice, blas- 


6. For which things’ sake the wrath of 
God is coming.] (On this grand word, 
which gives a personality to the advent 
of God’s wrath, see on 1 St. John ii. 18). 
The short reading, which omits “on the 

ildren of disobedience,” is supported by 

(though not by the mass of MSS.), and 
received into the text by Tisch. and Bp. 
Lightfoot; it is also very striking in itself, 
and quite agrees with the general conciseness 
of the Epistle to the Colossians. 


7. In the which] A.V. Specially to 
be thus translated, if the Text. Rec. stands, 
as referring not to persons, but to the things 
on which the wrath of God is coming. 


when ye lived in them.] (See Note at end 
of chapter.) 


8. But as it is (vuvi 8) ye also put off a11] 
—Not only those just named. He proceeds 
to mention sins of quite a different character 
from those in v. 5. 

anger, wrath.| “Anger” (dpyn) the 
indignation which possibly beginning from 
little, takes possession of the entire mini. 
“Wrath” (@uy0s) the effervescence which 
may soon subside. Cf. the excandescentia 
defined by Cicero, ‘ Tusc.’ iv. g—21. 


malice.| xaxia. ‘The vice of mind opp. to 
humanity and moderation. 


Evil communication.] The word covers 
both specifically filthy, and generally evil 
speaking (Bp. Lightfoot). The context here 
would seem rather to point at grossness of 
speech, arising from fury or hatred. 


9-10. the old man—the new man] (rdp 
yéov) the young nature which ts ever 
being renovated (rdv dvaxasvoupevov.) The 
distinction between (1) véos, (2) xatvds, is 
worthy of careful notice. (1) is of time. 
(2) of quality. (1) new, as young. (2) new, 
as fresh. (1) the recent, which succeeds. (2) 
the novel, which supersedes. Cf. the ‘new 
covenant’ (8:ad. navy (Heb. vill. 8). There 
is supersession involved in the very idea of 
ran (ibid. 13). 

Lie not one to another.| Lying is di- 
rectly forbidden in the Apostolic Epp. only 
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phemy, filthy communication out of 
your mouth. 

g Lie not one to another, seeing 
that ye have put off the old man 
with his deeds; 

10 And have put on the new man, 
which is renewed in knowledge after 
the image of him that created him: 

11 Where there is neither Greek 


here, and Ephes. iv. 25. The very infre- 
quency of absolute prohibition shows that 
truth was an instinct of the new spiritual 
life. St. John seems to shudder when the 
word occurs to him. He sees a trace of it 
in every department of sin (1 S. John 1 
10; 2 iv. 2). How eloquent are those 
words—and all liars—in that terrible verse 
(Apoc. xxi. 8). 

the new man (rév veov).] Cf. the notion 
of young life in Ephes. iv. 23 (avaveotcGa), 
and the renovation following from it, in 
the renovated man (rév xavdv av6.) of the 
next verse. The man who, in point of time 
and fact, is, so to speak, ‘ young,’—called into 
being later in time than the infant burn 
into the world—is perpetually being renovated 
through and through (roy avaxaivovpevoy) 
in that nature which not only succeeds to, 
but supersedes, the nature with which he 
was born. 

“ Paullatim vetus homo exuitur, novo pro- 
ficiente.”) (Estius.) 

There is a threefold o/dness, and a corre- 
sponding threefold newness — in the heart, 
our thoughts; in the mouth, our words ; in 
the body, our works. (St. Bernard, Serm. 
Xxx. ) 


in knowledge) “is ever being renovated 
up towards the standard of perfect know- 
ledge.” 


after the image of Him that created bim.] 
Of Christ. Cf. Gen. i. 26, 28; Ephes. iv. 24 ; 
and see note on Christ as the image, supra, 
L 15. 


11, Where] i.e., in the world or society of 
the new creation implied in the preceding ver, 


there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision 
nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond 
nor free.| Cf. Rom. x. 12, and contrast with 
Galat. iii. 28. (Neither (1) Jew nor Greek, (2) . 
bond nor free, (3) male nor female, (i.e. neither 
(1) religious prerogative, (2) nor social caste, 
(3) nor natural distinction.) The special cir- 
cumstances here lead to a different arrange- 
ment: (1) ‘‘ Greek and Jew ”—a ref. to Judatz- 
ing teachers, who laid stress upon circumcision. 
Hence (2) “ circumcision and uncircumcision.” 
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nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircum- 
cision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond zor 
free: but Christ 7s all, and in all. 

12 Put on therefore, as the elect 
of God, holy and beloved, bowels of 
mercies, kindness, humbleness of 
mind, meekness, longsuffering ; 


(3) “ Barbarian, Scythian.” The Greeks did 
not consider Barbarians worthy of a com- 
munity in their name. But among Barbarians 
the Scythians had a pre-eminence of degrada- 
tion. ‘The Apostle’s thought is, that be men 
ever so much Barbarian—aye, such as the 
very Scythians—they are still capable of re- 
novation. There is here a reference to Gnosti- 
cism, which was met by pointing out that the 
Gospel was offered not only to Barbarians 
generally, but to those of the lowest caste, 
who were regarded in the ancient world as 
Papuans or Andaman Islanders may be 
among ourselves. Some modern thinkers 
hold that habitual criminals are a peculiar 
race with atavistic inherited peculiarities. If 
they are such, they are yet in a world where 
this, like every other distinction of race, is done 
away. (4) “Bond, free ”—master and slave 
was a relation of special importance at Colosse. 
“Not till that word Barbarian was struck 
out of the dictionary of mankind, and 
replaced by érother, can we look even for 
the first beginnings of our science. This 
change was effected by Christianity... . 
Humanity is a word which you look for in vain 
in Plato or Aristotle; the idea of mankind as 
one family, as the children of one God, is an idea 
of Christian growth. . .. When people had 
been taught to look upon all men as brethren, 
then, and then only, did the variety of human 
specch present itself as a problem that called 
for a solution in the eyes of thoughtful 
observers; and I therefore date the real be- 
ginning of the science of language from the 
day of Pentecost.” (Prof. Max Miiller, Lec- 
tures on the Science of Language, 1st series, 
p. 118, quoted by Bp. Lightfoot.) It will, 
however, be observed that the Apostle is 
speaking not directly of man’s common capa- 
city of intellectual culture, but of his common 
capacity of spiritual renovation. This Is ex- 
actly the tone of the Psalmist in that wonder- 
ful miniature of the regeneration of the world, 
with its threefold assertion of the new birth of 
the individuals who make up nations into the 
city of God. (“This man was born there.” 
“A man and a man were born in her.” 
“This man was born there.” Ps. ]xxxvil. 4, 
5, 6.) 

But all and in all is Christ.} ‘“ Christ 
vivifies the whole sphere of human life, and 
permeates all its developments.” (Bp. Light- 
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[v. r2—14, 


13 Forbearing one another, and 
forgiving one another, if any man 


t : : Or, 
have a ‘quarrel against any: even! Or.cm 


as Christ forgave you, so also do ye. 

14 And above all these things put 
on charity, which is the bond of per- 
fectness. 


foot.) The word Cérist stands with great 
emphasis last. In our less glowing language, 
we might say Christianity; but St. Paul, with 
his intense realization of Christ as a living per- 
son, says Christ—Everything in the renovated 
creation is Christ, and Christ is in all. 


12-18, “ Therefore, as a people endued with 
three great gifts of God—elect, consecrated, 
beloved — clothe and array yourself with 
tender and truly human emotions of com- 
passion, with goodness to others, humility in 
your own mind, gentleness, long-suflering— 
forbearing one another, and forgiving each 
his fellow-partaker in the body of Christ, if 
any happen to have cause of complaint 
against any. Even asthe Lord forgave you 
all by that one great redeeming act, so also 
do ye. And above and over all these clothe 
and array ue with that love, which, 
taken in all its glorious entireness,” (such ts 
the force of the neuter 6 in v. 14,) “is the 
enclasping garment, which holds together the 
various parts that make up the fair complete- 
ness of the Christian life. And let the peace 
of Christ rule in your hearts, to which also 
ye were once for all called in one Body—and 

ye thankful. Let the word of Christ dwelt 
in you richly. Ig all wisdom teaching and 
admonishing each other mutually in psalms, 
hymns, spiritual songs, gracefully and sweetly 
singing with full heart to the Lord. And all 
universally, whatsoever ye may do in word 
or deed, all things do in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God the Father 


through Him.” 
12. elect, holy, beloved.] He appeals to 
them by three primary attributes of those 


who are called into the Christian Church. 


put on bowels of mercies.| Cf. St. Luke 1. 78. 

“Clothe yourselves with deep inwardly 
felt human emations of ” 

kindness, bumbleness of mind.| The first 
manifestly to others, the second iw the re- 
cesses of our own soul. 

13. Forbearing one another, and forgiving 
each the other.] (1) dAAnday, (2) éavrer. 
The second reciprocal pronoun emphasi 
corporate unity more than the first (Bp. 
Lightfoot). 

have a quarrel.| Matter of complaint. 

14. above all these things put on charity.) 


v. 15 —16.] 


15 And let the peace of God rule 
in your hearts, to the which also 
ye are called in one body; and be ye 
thankful. 


And over all these things put on (Ham- 
mond)—“ put on” understood (as in A. V.) 
from v. 12. Over and above all these, array 
ye yourselves with love— Love is the outer 
garment which holds the others in their places, 
the power which unites together all the graces 
which make up perfection” (Bp. Lightfoot). 
For the idea of a grace or virtue being the 
connecting link to loop together all the rest, 
commentators well quote, “ Admirabili facili- 
tate virtutum incredibilium, que specie dispares 
prudentia conjurguntur.” (Cic. ad M. Brutum, 
Orat. ix.) 


which.| Note the universalizing sing. neut. 

rnv ayarny, )—love, which thing universally. 

ossibly, however, the neuter may refer to 
the act of putting on love. 


the bond of perfectness.| The thought is 
that all Christian graces are collected and 
clasped by love, and fall asunder without it. 
(Corn, a Lap.) 


15. the peace of God.| The beautiful read- 
ing Peace of Christ has the preponder- 
ance of uncial MSS. (see especially B x). 
It is adopted by Lachm., ‘Tischend., Bp. Light- 
foot, and recognised in the oldest versions. 
(Pax Christi, Cod. Amiat.) The context is 
also in its favour. The question surely is 
not of God's dele with man, which is purely 
His gift, and which men could not be very 
appropriately enjoined to have, inasmuch as 
it 1s His gift. The point is rather that peace 
which faithful Christians should keep one to 
another, and allow to rule in'their hearts. St. 
Paul is not so much wishing for the peace 
of God to keep them, as enjoining them to 
keep the peace of Christ—The peace thus 
enjoined is emphatically the peace of Cérist, 
commanded by His precept (cf. “the word 
of Christ,” v. 16). See St. John xiv. 27, &c. 


rule.) BpaBeverw. ‘Be the moderator and 
guide in your hearts” is Hammond's para- 
phrase. On the’whole, however, the “rule ” 
of the A. V. is probably most simple and cor- 
rect. Bpafevw is no doubt, most lit. “to be 
umpire, or arbiter, as in gymnastic games,” 
and hence decider of contests and differences 
(see lexicog. for instances of its application to 
wars, lawsuits, and arguments). But, as 
often, the metaph. was rubbed away in the 
friction of daily use, and the word came 
simply to mean “to dispose, administer, rule.” 
The older Greek commentators (Chrysost., 
Theodor.) naturally made much of the 
metaphor of wapire. But St. Paul is scarcely 
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16 Let the word of Christ dwell 
in you richly in all wisdom; teach- 
ing and admonishing one another in 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 


speaking so much of that (or of victory, Erasm., 
Calvin), as simply of the duty of a Christian 
man to allow peace to prevail in his heart. 

It may be remarked that in another Epistle 
of the Roman captivity, the Apostle uses an 
uncommon word to denote the office of peace 
(hpovpnoe ras xapdias, Philipp. iv. 7). This 
may add some strength to the argument for 
retaining the metaphorical sense in the passage 
before us. 


16. Let the word of Christ dwell in you 
richly.) It has been said that there is no 
direct reference here to any definite body of 
truths, written or oral. The word, of course, 
was not yet written. and the reference cannot 
be to “the word” in the sense of the volume 
of the N. T. But surely “the word of 
Christ,” graven on Apostolic hearts and 
preached by Apostolic lips, was a very de- 
finite body of truths indeed. . Few passages 
are more deflected from their exact meaning 
in the context in ordinary practical preaching 
than this. The “ indwelling in you” does not 
at all point to the fruitful improvement of 
knowledge by each individual who received 
the word of Christ. That is not the question 
here. St. Paul is touching upon public wore 
ship and its uses—a natural sequence of the 
reign of peace of which he had spoken. “Let 
the word of Christ inhabit among you 
richly.” That word, like charity, might begin 
at home, but it was not to end there. It was 
to make a dwelling “among them.” True— 
but it was¢to do so richly. It was to be pro- 
pagated and expanded. This was an idea 
especially brought out by common public 
worship, with its means of mutual edification, 
especially with its chants and hymns (Cf. 
1 Corinth. xiv. 1, segg.; Ephes. v. 19.) All 
this, too, reacted upon the preservation of 
that peace of which he had just spoken. 


richly in all wisdom; teaching, ¢’c. 
words are probably best connect 
A. V. 

teaching and admonishing one another in 
psalms, 1 It may seem, at first sight, 
somewhat castle that wisdom and edification 
should be predicated of metrical effusions 
rather than of prose. But the hymns of the 
primitive Church were largely dogmatic and 
didactic. 

in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs.| 1. 
For the construction of the words. The three 


datives are not to be joined with the par- 
ticiple “singing” (“singing a” or “by 
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singing with grace in your hearts to 
the Lord. 

17 And whatsoever ye do in word 
or deed, do all in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God 
and the Father by him. 


psalms” for (d3ewv seems to be never thus 


used with a dative) &c.,—but with what pre- 
cedes—in all wisdom, teaching, &c., one 
another dy,” or “in psalms, hymns, spiritual 
songs.” II. For the distinction between these 
three words. (1) “Psalms,” the inspired 
Psalter of the Hebrew canon. (2) “ Hymns,” 
the expression of the new salvation uttering 
itself in a new song. According to St. Au- 
gustine, the Hymn requires three conditions 
—it must be sung, it must be to God, and it 
must be praise. (3) wdy is the only word of 
the group found in the Apoc. (¥. 9; xiv. 3; 
xv. 3) “wider range of poetic utterance 
than direct address to the Deity ”— such, 
e. gr. as the poems in Herbert’s ‘ Temple,’ or 
Keble’s ‘ Christian Year.’ (See the masterly 
discussion in Archb. Trench’s ‘Synonyms of 
N. T.,’ p. 287.) 

singing with grace in your bearts to the 
Lord.) “Gracefully singing with heartfelt 
devotion to the Lord.” (See Note at 
end of chapter in defence of the rendering.) 
Phrygia was proverbially a land of music. 
A music of wild excitement was used in the 
worship of Cybele, and of Salazion, the Phry- 
gian Dionysos. (Strabo, x. 479.) Hence St. 
Paul might be the more anxious that Christian 
singing should be sweet and graceful in a Phry- 
gian Church. For a deep feeling of anxiety 
on the part of a ruler in the ancient Church 
that sacred song should be beautiful, see 
the story how Ignatius brought back the 
melody of angels heard in vision to his 
Church at Antioch. (Socrates, Hist. vi. 8). 
Heartfelt singing is not voiceless singing. 
An old commentator pithily observes, “ We 
never read that any one sang without voice ;” 
and pertinently points to Psalm cxi. 1, “I 
will praise the Lord with my whole heart, in 
the assembly of the upright, and in the con- 
vregation.” The Psalmist’s praise was in his 
heart (ev xapdia pov—LXX), but it must 
have been vocal also, for it was such praise as 
is offered in the “assembly ” and “ congrega- 
tion.” Therefore we must understand here 
in the heart as from the heart, sc. that we 
are to sing not only “with the mouth but 
with the heart.” (Pelag. apud S. Hieron. opp. 
XI. goo.) 

to the Lord.} ‘The balance of authority in 
uncials is against the Text. Rec. and in favour 
of “to God.” This reading is accepted by 
Tischendorf and Bp. Lightfoot.) But the 
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[v. 17—20, 


18 Wives, submit yourselves unto 
a own husbands, as it is fit in the 
ord. 
1g Husbands, love your wives, and 
be not bitter against them. 
20 Children, obey your parents in 


whole passage shows that the apostle had 


Christ distinctly in view. From iii. 12 to iv. 1, 
Cérist is all and everywhere—Codrist’s forgive- 
ness, lii. 13; Christ's peace, v.15; Christ’s word, 
v. 16; Chrast's name, v. 17 (cf. vv. 18, 20, 22, 
23; 1v. 1, where the word ‘‘ Lord” occurs 
ae times). We naturally think of Pliny’s 
often quoted words (‘stato die ante lucem 
conveniunt, carmenque Christo quasi Deo 
dicere solent.”) Cf. Tertull. ‘ Apolog.’ 2. An 
anonymous writer (about A.D. 200) speaks of 
‘such psalms and hymns, written by faithful 
brethren from the beginning, as hymn the 
word of God, the Christ, proclaiming Him 
God ” (rév Adyor rot Geov Tov Xpioréy Lproves 
Oeodoyourres). Apud Euseb. ‘H. E.’ v. 28. 
17.] Another instance of St. Paul’s way 
of rising from particular duties to general 
principles :—as St. James, on the contrary, 


descends from general axioms to particular 
duties. ; 
through Him.| This comes in, with much 


emphasis, at the close of this paragraph. 
Through Cérist, not—as the Colossians were 
tempted to do—through angels (Bengel). It 
is only just to quote the explicit statement of 
Estius. “In this place St. Paul peculiarly ex- 
presses the medium through which,—“ in the 
name of the Lord Jesus—through Him ”— 
because, as Chrysost. and Theophyl. note, he 
is writing against those who introduce angels 
as mediators and saviours instead of Christ.” 


18, seqg.] All is to be done in the name 
of the Lord Jesus. (See the eloquent 
passage in Chrysost.) This forms a natural 
point of transition to the details of every-day 
life. It is part of St. Paul’s practical teaching 
that the Divine order, introduced into the 
world by Christ, lays the strong grasp of its 
purity upon all the inter-relations of the 
family and the household. The apostle here 
might almost be supposed to have in his mind 
the “three great pairs of mutual relation, of 
which family life is constructed,” as given bY 
Arist.—husband and wife, parent and child, 
master and servant. These are “the three 
bonds out of which family life is organized.” 
Arist. Polit. i. 3. 

your own busbands.| Rather, “your hus- 
bands.” 

AS IT IS FIT IN THE Lorp.] “It is fit,” 
avyxev. A peculiarly Gentile word for that which 
is morally becoming (avjxov mpémov (Suidas). 


Vv. 21—25.] 


all things: for this is well pleasing 
unto the Lord. 

21 Fathers, provoke not your chil- 
dren to anger, lest they be dis- 
couraged. 

22 Servants, obey in all things 
your masters according to the flesh; 
not with eyeservice, as menpleasers ; 
but in singleness of heart, fearing 


God : 


The word occurs in the N. T. only in the 
Epistles of the captivity. Cf. Ephes. v. 4; 
Philem. v. 8. It may have been suggested 
by intercourse with Gentiles. The Ap. in 
adopting it places it within the Gospel circle 
by two words (vy xupio). 

19. be not bitter against them.| “‘ Work not 
yourselves up to bitterness in your feelings 
or relations towards them.” St. Paul’s teach- 
ing is to suppress the bitterness in the 
very workings of the heart, and to change it 
into sweetness. 


20. Children, obey your parents in all things.) 
St. Paul is not a casuist in the modern sense. 
He does not stop to reconcile those conflicts 
of apparently inconsistent duties, which occur 
everywhere from time to time, and_.must 
often be painfully felt in a community essen- 
tially heathen, which supplies the Church with 
converts out of isolated families. He would 
give no handle for such teaching as that 
which was so sternly condemned by our Lord 
(St. Matt. xv. 3-6). 

21. provoke not your children to anger) 
The practical wisdom and keen observation 
of St. Paul are evinced by this verse. There 
is apt to be an element of sinfulness and self- 
pleasing in, perhaps, all human punishments, 
even in those of parents (“‘ They chastened us 
after their own pleasure”— Heb. xii. 10). 
Fitful severity, or over-severity, on the part 
of parents, is apt to begin by arousing bursts 
of temper (épebifere) which pass away, and 
end by utterly breaking the spirit, and leaving 
a mood of utter flaccidity and discourage- 
ment (dduvpoow). (“Fractus animus pestis 
juventutis.”—Bengel.) 

22. Ye slaves. There is here a larger 
development of the duties of s/aves than of 
any other class. This prominence may well 
be accounted for by the incident of Onesimus, 
which must have been much in St. Paul’s 
thoughts just now.: (Cf. Ephes. vi. 5—9. 

not with eye-service.} Rather in plural, 
eye-services (opGadrpuodovdciav). The 
reading is much more dificult, and, therefore, 
more likely to be genuine. It very aptly de- 
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23 And whatsoever ye do, do it 
heartily, as to the Lord, and not 
unto men; 

24 Knowing that of the Lord ye 
shall receive the reward of the inherit- 
ance: for ye serve the Lord Christ. 

25 But he that doeth wrong shall 
receive for the wrong which he hath 
done: and there is no respect of 
persons. 


scribes a slave's repeated acts, a long series of 
deceitful and imperfect services. The word 
is probably of St. Paul’s own coinage, being 
found only here and Ephes. vi. 6. It would 
signify that the Christian slaves should per- 
form their tasks, not only when their masters 
were present and looking on, but when th 
were absent. (So Theophyl. ad Ephes. vi. 6. 


singleness of heart.) An undivided heart. 


23, 24.) doit as tothe Lord. ... knowe- 
ing that of a Lord (as tT xupip ... Ore 
amd xupiov). 

25.] The Gospel, with all its message of 
hope and forgiveness, its invitation and pro- 
mises to repentance, does not repeal the 
eternal law of right and wrong. Both master 
and s/ave are included in St. Paul’s solemn 
warning—the latter, no doubt, especially. 
St. Paul was made sensitive by the conduct 
of Onesimus. 


there is no respect of persons.| “ [us- 
tice hasa double edge. There must be 
a reciprocity between the master and slave. 
The philosophers of Greece taught, and the 
laws of Rome assumed, that the slave was a 
chattel. Buta chattel could have no rights. 
It would be absurd to talk of treating a 
chattel with justice. St. Paul places their 
relations in a totally different light. Justice 
and equity are the expression of the Divine 
mind; and with God there is no respect of 
persons. With Him the claims of the slave 
are as real as the claims of the master.” 
IlpocwroAnWia, respect of persons, might, 
in certain cases, be on the side of the poor 
and oppressed. (Levit. xix. 15, XX.) There 
would be a tendency in the mind of the s/ave 
to assume that, because the mpocwmond. of men 
was onthe side of the master, there must be a 
corresponding srpoowrod. of God on the side 
of the slave. This assumption is corrected 
by St. Paul.” (Bp. Lightfoot, pp. 229, 230.) 
A striking instance of such a mpoowmoAn ia 
even in a trained legal mind may be found in 
the manifest inclination of the Lord Chief 
ow against Falstaff (King Henry IV., and 

art, Act II., Scene 1.) 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES on wv. 7, 13, 16, rg. 


7. A.V. Several MSS (A, B,C, D, E, 8), 
followed by Lachm., Tisch., Bp. Lightfoot, 
read “in these things” (ev rovras). The 
Text. Rec. has, however, some external 
authority. “No reason appears why the 
apostle, speaking in both members of the verse 
of the same thing, should use in one the 
relative ; and in the other (in which something 
similar is predicated of the same subject) 
should not use the personal pronoun (ey 
avrois) but the demonstrative (év rovrocs). 


13. even as Christ.) Lachmann, Meyer, Bp. 
Lightfoot, read Lord (xvptos). But the read- 
ings of the uncial MSS. are nearly evenly 
balanced. There seems no sufficient reason 
for departing from the Text. Recept. So 
Tischend.! 


16. It is of considerable importance to es- 
tablish this interpretation. 

The three conditions of Church singing 
and of sacred song are sweetness of vocal 
expression; fulness of inward devotion; direc- 
tion to a divine object. These three condi- 
tions are compressed into this clause. (1) As 
to outward expression—“ gracefully, sweetly, 
so as to vive pleasure and be attractive.” (éy 
xapirt). (2) As to inward devotion—“ heart- 
felt” (€v ry wapdia tyov). (3) As to the 
Being addressed —“to the Lord” (ro xvpie). 

The clue to the real meaning of the pas- 
sage, as well as to the subtle perplexity of 
readings here, is to bear articulately in 
mind that the apostle is speaking, not at all 
of personal or domestic, but altogether of 
public and ecclesiastical singing, as a Church 
duty, a part of the Church’s corporate life, a 
declaration of the peace among her children, 


* 

1S has 6 @eds, God. 

3 The first meaning of xdps is that which 
brings with it joy, pleasure, attractiveness ; 
first and specially of words (Eccles. x. 12; 
Sirac xxi. 16; St. Luke iv, 22; Ephes. iv. 
29; Coloss. iv. 6); but also ‘Sid quod de- 
lectat in homine vel re.” Prov. i. 9; Ps. 
xlv. 3 (see Bretschn. Lex. Man. 441; Grimm, 
Clav. N. T. 455). 

2 If the high authority of Bp. Lightfoot is 
against this view, it should be remembered (1) 
that he reads here év rH xdprtt; (2) that in iv. 
5 he explains thus: ‘‘ Let your speech be al- 
ways év x. with svace, favour, i.e. acceptable- 
ness, pleasingness.” It is, of course, plain that 
if the reading be év ry x. the words must 
mean ‘‘ grace.’ The balance of uncial MSS. is 
against the anarthrous xdpirs. Still, besides the 
bearing of the context, the Text. Rec. has for it 
AC KN. Chrysost. Damasc. Theophylact. CEcum. 

4 éy rais «. has most MSS., but the Fathers 
generally cite the singular. Reiche here says, 
‘‘T rather believe that St. Paul wrote éy tp x., 
as in Eph. v.19. It suits his pu:puse better, 


and a means of edification. The words 
translated “singing with grace” ‘éy yapere 
adovres) really mean “ gracefully.” (yapcev- 
Tws).? 

They refer, as they so often do, to beauty, 
gracefulness, acceptableness, as in the case 
of things or persons, especially words, savings, 
verses, by which we are pleased. The word 
ddew always denotes that which is woca/ and 
audible, and év y. a3. most naturally means 
that which can win, touch, and please sus- 
ceptible ears.? 

The chief argument against this view is that 
€v rais xapdias (if that be the nght reading) 
seagate must—ev ry xapdia (if that reading 

accepted) possib/y* may mean songs of 
‘worship mainly of the silent kind.” (Huth. 
Meyer). But it ts surely reasonable to under- 
stand the phrase as meaninz not only with the 
lips, but with heart and soul. Cf. Ephes. v. 19, 
where «ai WaAdovres is joined with adovres, 
and cannot without violence be understood 
merely of the :nqward. 

This recognition of sweetness and pleasing- 
ness, as an element to be aimed at in public 
worship, is very interesting and important. 
Such care for singing, again, is quite of a 
piece with St. Paul’s high ideal of womanly 
grace and beauty in youth (1 Cor. xi. 15), 
priest-like dignity in age (Titus ti. 3); with 
his recognition of things “lovely” (Phil. iv. 
3); with his appeal to primary esthetic in- 
stincts (1 Cor. xi. 13); with his horror of 
“ confusion” in public worship (ibid. xiv. 33); 
with the word for a grave and majestic beauty 
in public service, expressed in that great foun- 
dation-rubric, evaxnpdvws cat xara ragu, 


The formula éy ry «. (Hellenist. from 3353) 
has the only sense which is here appropriate, 
viz, ex animo, with full assent of heart. By 
this addition his readers are warned, in public 
Church singing, to join not only with sweet 
and tunable voice (é» xdprrt), but with pure 
emotion of heart. But with the reading ¢é» 
Ta:s K. we are almost necessarily driven to think 
of silent, solitary singing, or mental recitation 
so to speak, unheard by human ears (so Bahr, 
Huth, Meyer). But &e» is never so used. 
The whole particip. prop. is so coherent as 
to point clearly to mutual edification, which 
could only be effected by audible chants or 
modulated recitation which others could hear. 
In the whole passage everything tends to show 
that St. Paul was not thinking of this private 
kind of singing, but altogether of that common 
sacred song by which they could naturally edify 
each other, so that the doctrine of Christ might 
fix its dwelliny-place more and more among 
them (évoixefrw év duiy).” See Reiche, Com. 
Crit. ii. 299, 311, for a full dissertation on 
the passage. 


v. I—5.] 


ibid. 40). It illustrates St. Paul’s way of 
carrying out his own precept that Christians 
ought to know how to answer cach single 
man (iv. 6). It shows how thoughtfully he 
considered local circumstances, and adapted 
his lessons to them. Phrygia was a land of 
music, But its music was apt to become 
the accompaniment of the passionate and 
unmanly wailing of Asian barbarism.! It 
had been moulded from its very first existence 
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from the fanatical excitement of the frenzied 
services of Cybele and Dionysus. It may 
be added that this interpretation has specially 
commended itself to many with whom it 
scarcely might have been expected to find 
favour. 


19. py mixpaiveabe. The middle is used 
like Niph. or Hithp. in Hebrew to describe 
the working of the inner affections (man). 


CHAPTER IV. 


1 He exhorteth them to be fervent in prayer, 
5 to walk wisely toward them that are not 
yet come to the true knowledge of Christ. 
10 He saluteth them, and wisheth them all 


prosperity. 
ASTERS, give unto your ser- 
vants that which is just and 
equal ; knowing that ye also have a 
aster in heaven. 


2 Continue in prayer, and watch 
in the same with thanksgiving ; 

3 Withal praying also for us, that 
God would open unto us a door of 
utterance, to speak the mystery of 
Christ, for which I am also in bonds; 

4 That I may make it manifest, 
as I ought to speak. 

5 Walk in wisdom toward them 
that are without, redeeming the time. 


1. give unto your slaves.] “Exhibit on 


your parts ” (Bp. Lightfoot). 


2. watch.| Prayer is a work, demanding 
thought, care, and preparation. ‘“ Words 
without thoughts never to heaven go.” 


8. A door of utterance.) “A door for the 
word” to pass through; cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 9; 
2 Cor. ii. 12. In the rush and press of 
thought, the fettered Gospel seems to be 
almost identified with the fettered Apostle. 
(See déSeua: at the end of the verse.) ‘“ The 
word” is a captive with him. They are to 
pray that God would open before him a door, 
that the imprisoned word may pass through, 
and speed onward. (Cf. 2 Tim. ii. 9; 2 
Thess. iil. 1.) 


5. them that are without.| ‘The technical 
term for persons outside the pale of the Church 
(1 Cor. v. 12, 13)}—-see Schottgen on 1 Cor. 
v. 12, 


redeeming the time.| “ Buying up the op- 
portunity.” A metaphor taken from mer- 
cantile life. ‘‘ Eagerly purchasing, as it were, 


1 Spuylas Eruyov Spuvyloio: yd pois — 
BapBdpus vdporor. 
Eurip. Orest. 1426-1430. 
BdpBapos A€éyouvow aiat 
*Aciads Pwv.— /btd. 1395. 

26 Mpdxaos gnol rhy wey Adpea Epporlay eis 
waidelay elapxeiy ws xataotnparinhy (temperate, 
restrained) thy 3¢ Spv-yioy eis iepd nai evdeacpous 
&s éxootatuty (‘‘The Phrygian strain was 
adapted for sacred rites and fanatical excitements, 
being of almost frenzied wildness ”’).—Sc/olia. 
8 Plat. Rep. iii. (399A, edit. Stalb.). 


each golden opportunity for helping forward 
the cause of Christ.” (xatpov, not ypdvov.) 


6. Let your speech be alway with grace.) 
€v yapert (rather pleasing, acceptable, xapté»- 
Tws, aS supra, ill. 16.) 

seasoned with salt.) Neither insipid 
commonplace, nor corrupt pleasantry. The 
Apostle is not speaking of Attic, but of sacri- 
ficial salt; not of wit, but of sanctity. He 
refers to the injunction of the law—“ with all 
thine offerings thou shalt offer salt” (Levit. 
ii. 13). “Let all your conversation be, as it 
were, conformed to that injunction. Let it 
be an oblation to God, seasoned with the 
spiritual salt which He requires.” ‘The first 
element in the idea is the percolation of 
speech by the holy, purifying, self-sacrificzng 
influence of the Spirit. The interpretation 
given by our Lord to the symbol of salt 
had passed into the vocabulary of Christians. 
(Cf. St. Matt. v. 13; St. Mark ix. 49, 50; 
St. Luke xiv. 34.) The consequence of this 
will, no doubt, be that it will have those 
secondary qualities generally understood by 


3 ‘Pro dexteritate que grata sit, et sud 
utilitate placeat authoribus” (Calvin). ‘* Mit 
geistlichen, lieblichen Lieden” (Luther). ‘‘ Ed- 
oxnudsvyes, sine confusione”’ (Melanchth.). So 
Beza. The shade of meaning given by Estius 
is peculiar, ‘‘cum voluplate spiritual:, sc. eorum 
qui audiunt ” (ii. 683). On the whole, it may 
be said that the esthetic interpretation is mainly 
supported by critics of anti-sthetic communions, 
Among ancient writers, its chief supporter seems 
to be Theophylact. 
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6 Let your speech de alway with 
grace, seasoned with salt, that ye 
may know how ye ought to answer 
every man. 

7 All my state shall Tychicus de- 
clare unto you, who is a beloved 
brother, and a faithful minister and 
fellowservant in the Lord : 

8 Whom [ have sent unto you for 
the same purpose, that he might know 
your estate, and comfort your hearts ; 

g With Onesimus, a faithful and 
beloved brother, who is one ot you. 
They shall make known unto you 
all things which are done here. 

ro Aristarchus my fellowprisoner 
saluteth you, and Marcus, sister’s son 


salt—that it will be wise and pungent, pure 
and pleasant. It was finely said by Mr. 
Robert Hall of a friend—“ he was witty ; but 
his sallies never cost a saint a sigh, or a 
virgin a blush.” For duties of speech, and 
their importance, cf. St. James i. 26. 


bow ye ought to answer every man.) Each 
single man (évi éxaorw). Their speech is not 
to be vague and declamatory, but to be ap- 
propriate to the individuals to whom it is 
addressed, to their wants and feelings. “In 
one way to Pagans, in another to Jews, in 
another to heretics.” (Pelag. ap. Hieron. 
XI. 901.) And with similar variety and 
fitness in every other relation. (See Chrysos- 
tom’s admirably wise expansion of this text.) 


7, 8, 9. Tychicus ... whom I have sent 
(epistolary aorist) unto you.) Tychicus, a na- 
tive of pro-consular Asia, possibly of Ephesus 
(Acts xx. 4; 2 Tim.iv.13). He is associated 
with St. Paul on three different occasions, 
(1) at close of 3rd missionary journey, A.D. 58 
(Acts xx. 4); (2) at the time when this Epistle 
was written, A.D. 62, 63; (3) towards the 
close of St. Paul's life (about A.D. 67). (2 Tim. 
iv. 12; Titus iii, 12.) (From Bp. Lightfoot, 
PP. 233, 234.) 

With regard to sending letters, it will be 
borne in mind that, under the Roman em- 
pire, there were no postal establishments for 
carrying private letters with regularity. (M. 
Renan refers to Cic. ‘ad Fam.’ iii. 9, xv. 17, 
Xv. 5,21; ‘ad Att.’ 1.5, iii. 7; Plin. ‘ Epist.’ii. 12, 
Vili. 3,1x. 28 ; Senec. ‘ Epist.’ L.; also to Forcel- 
lini, under the word taédellarius, and to Naudet, 
‘Mém. de l’Acad. des Inscrip.’ T, xxii. part a, 
pp. 166 segg. Renan, ‘St. Paul,’ p. 228, note 3.) 
Everything of the kind was done, as an 
occasional opportunity presented itself, or by 
express. St. Paul was thus obliged, in his 
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[v. 6—13. 


to Barnabas, (touching whom ye re- 
ceived commandments: if he come 
unto you, receive him ;) 

1r And Jesus, which is called 
Justus, who are of the circumcision. 
These only are my fellowworkers 
unto the kingdom of God, which 
have been a comfort unto me. 

12 Epaphras, who is one of you, a 
servant of Christ, saluteth you, al- 


ways "labouring fervently for you in 4, # 


prayers, that ye may stand perfect ™*- 


and ‘complete in all the will of God. 

13 For I bear him record, that he 
hath a great zeal for you, and them 
that are in Laodicea, and them in 
Hierapolis. 


superintendence of the churches, to bring with 
him persons who discharged the duties of 
couriers. A system of correspondence existed, 
at the time, between the Jewish synagogues ; 
they had a special official whose duty it was 
to superintend this correspondence. 


9. Tychicus with Onesimus.| “The two 
names occur in proximity in some Phrygian 
inscriptions.” (Bp. Lightfoot.) 

The recommendation of Onesimus (v. 9) is 
very tender and thoughtful. It would be 
much needed in such a case. 


10. 11. On Aristarchus, Marcus, Jesus 
Justus, see Introd. 


Marcus the cousin of Barnabas.) Cer- 
tainly not ‘nephew’ as in A. V. This was 
the later usage of Byzantine law. The 
notice here throws light upon Acts xv. 37, 
and gives a natural explanation of Barnabas’ 
partiality for Mark. There is something very 
pleasing in the strikingly kind tone towards 
Mark of this passage and of 2 Timothy iv. 
tr. “Inthe year 62 Mark, the near relative 
of Barnabas, and companion of his journey, 
was again in the society of Paul (Coloss. 
iv. 10); hence we may infer that at that 
date Barnabas was dead. The same infer- 
ence may be drawn from 1 Peter v. 13, and 
2 Tim.iv.11. Alexander, a monk of Cyprus 
(of the 6th or 9th century), in a panegyric 
upon Barnabas, assigns his martyrdom to a 
date somewhere between the years 53-57” 
(Hefele, ‘Proleg. Epist. St. Barn.’ viii.; cf. 
‘Das Sendschreiben ces Apost. Barnabas,’ pp. 
231 seqq., and 159). 

touching whom ye recerved commandments 
(to this effect, viz.): if be come unto you. recerwe 
bim.] Theodoret maintains from this that 
St. Paul was personally known to the Colos- 


eg & 


v. 14—18.] 


14 Luke, the beloved physician, 
and Demas, greet you. 

1§ Salute the brethren which are 
in Laodicea, and Nymphas, and the 
church which is in his house. 

16 And when this epistle is read 
among you, cause that it be read also 
in the church of the Laodiceans ; 
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and that ye likewise read the epsstle 
from Laodicea. 

17 And say to Archippus, Take 
heed to the ministry which thou hast 
received in the Lord, that thou fulfil it. 

18 The salutation by the hand of 
me Paul. Remember my bonds. 
Grace be with you. Amen. 


sians. ‘‘ This proves that he had seen them. 
After the direction concerning Mark (Acts 
Xv. 39) he bore the word to Phrygia. Prob- 
ably, therefore, he then gave these command- 
ments about Mark.” Chrysostom suggests 
that they may have received the directions 
from Barnabas. See Theodore of Mopsu- 
estia, vol. i. 308, 309 (edit. Swete). 


qwho are from the circumcision.) ol dvres 
€x meptrouns) Hebrew Christians, converts 
from Judaism. 


which bave been.) oirwes, persons of a 
class who—being such as have been. 


12. Epaphras who is one of you, (6 ¢& 
tor) t.e. belonging to Colosse. “ Whatever 
service may have been rendered at Colosse 
by Philemon, or by Nymphas at Laodicea, 
it was to Epaphras especially that all three 
cities were indebted for their knowledge of 
the Gospel. Though he was a Colossian by 
birth, the fervency of his prayers and the 
emergency of his: love are represented as ex- 
tending equally to Laodicea and Hierapolis. 
It is obvious that he looked upon himself as 
responsible for the spiritual well-being of all 
alike.” (Bp. Lightfoot, p. 31.) 


complete] or fully persuaded. 


13. @ great zeal.) Probably “great 
labour” (xovoy with ABCD ®&. So Tisch- 
end., Bp. Lightfoot). 

them that are in Laodicea, and them in 
Hierapolis.| “The two towns are so close 
that we may well suppose that the same 
Epistle served for both. St. Paul joins them 
in v.13. Inv. 16, indeed, only Laodicea is 
mentioned; but that is because Laodicea is a 
little nearer to Colosse than Hierapolis is.” 
(Renan, ‘ L’Antechrist,’ p. 91.) 

14. Luke, the beloved physician.| Luke the 
physician, the beloved. It is interesting 
to observe that the two Evangelists, Mark 
(v. 10, supra) and Luke, are mentioned in 
the context, as well as in Philem. v. 24. 

Cf. 2 Tim. iv.11. See Introd. to St. Luke’s 
ospel.) 

Demas.| 2 Tim. iv. 10; Philem. v. 24, 
perhaps Demetrius. Is the curt mention 
of Demas here, contrasted with the full affec- 
tionate recognition of St. Luke, the cloud 
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no bigger than a man’s hand which prepares 
us for the subsequent darkness that hangs 
over this man? (a Tim. iv. 10.) | 


15. the church which is in bis house.) @r 
“their house,” (atrdv). “ There is no clear 
example of a separate building set apart for 
Christian worship within the limits of the 
Roman empire before the 3rd century— 
though apartments in private houses might be 
specially devoted to that purpose” (Bp. 
Lightfoot). But see in opp. Bingham, 
‘ Antiqq.’ viii. 1, 13. Is there not a significant 
antithesis between a private “house” and 
“the Church” in 1 Cor. xi. 22 ?—cf. Rom. 
xvi. §; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; Philem. v. 2; Acts 
xii. 13. “A domestic church. Every head 
of a family fills an ecclesiastical, and, in some 
sense, episcopal office” (Estius). 

16. and that ye likewise read the epistle. 
JSrom Laodicea.| “ Be sure that ye also read 
the letter which I have sent to Laodicea, 
and which ye will get from them.” (Bp. 
Lightfoot. See his elaborate and masterly 
discussion of the controversy on the epistle 
from Laodicea, pp. 274-300.) “ Churches 
very near to each other were advised to com- 
municate their letters reciprocally, and to 
read them in the congregation by turns” 
(Renan, ‘Saint Paul’). Marcion (circ. A.D. 
150) considered that the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians of our canon was the Epistle to the 
Laodiceans here mentioned. (Tertull. ‘c. 
Marcion.’ v. 11-17, but see Epiphan. ‘ Hzres.’ 
xxii, 9, and Canon. Murator., lines 62-67.) 
That this view is probably to be accepted, see 
Introd. and Bishop Lightfoot, P. 37, and pp. 
274 seqg. On the apocryphal epistle to the 
Laodiceans, a mere cento of Pauline phrases, 
see ibid. pp. 281 seqq., 299; with an ingenious 
attempt at the restoration of the original 
Greek, pp. 293, 294, and the eccentric de- 
fences of it by the Lutheran Pretorius and 
the Jesuit Stapleton, in spite of the sweeping 
condemnation of St. Jerome, ab omnibus exe 
ploditur. (‘De Vir. Illust.’ 5.) 

17. And say to Archippus.| “Say ye,” with 
an idea of immediate and downright saying 
(etrare). It wasamore effective way to send 
the message through others than to address 
it ina direct form. It may have been also 
advanced age, or declining health, which hin- 
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dered Archippus from ministerial activity, 
though we may be led to suspect some of 
that lukewarmness with which our Lord 
Himself cbarged the Laodicean church in 
the immediate vicinity of Colosse (Apoc. 
ill, 16). 

avhich thou bast received.) The word 
“received,” favours the inference that the 
ministry of Archippus—though having its 
sphere in Christ, “in the Lord”—was yet 
of regular succession, not of immediate in- 
spiration (cf. rapeAaSes with 1 Cor. xi. 23). 
The word signifies “traditum accipio” of 
office; “mente accipio” of oral teaching. 


that thou fulfil it.) This has often been 
interpreted as a hint that his ministry was 
drawiny to its clese. It has reference prob- 
ably rather to “due and full performance of 
it "—‘ bene perfungi.” (Grotius.) 


18. The salutation by the band of me Paul.| 
“The salutation of this letter is 
signed by my own hand,” to which was 
added, in his own writing, in the genitive, 
TlavAov, “of Paul.” St. Paul, as is well 
known, did not write his Epistles with his 
own hand: he dictated (Rom. xvi. 22). The 
words in Philemon (* I Paul have written it 
with mine own hand, I will repay,” v. 19) 
surely nccd not imply that the whole Epistle, 
or any more than the eight Greek words 
(or possibly only tavo, é¢y® amorivw) were in 
St. Paul's handwriting. The paragraph in 
Galat. vi. 11, leads to the same inference. 
The formal salutation only was his autograph. 
(2 Thess. i. 17). The passionate religious 
controversics of the time, the decisive weight 
given in the Church to Apostolic authority, 
and the imperfect conditions of epistolary 
writing, easily gave occasion to forgeries. 
(a Thess. ii. 2; Dion. Cor. apud Euseb. 
‘H.E.’ iv. 23). It has been conjectured that 
St. Paul sent round a specimen of his hand- 
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writing with his Epistles, easily recognised 
from its large, rough, impetuous formation of 
letters. (anAtkois ypappaow, Galat. vi. 11, 
not “how Jong an Epistle,” but “in what large 
letters.”) It is certain that it was his habit 
(according to avery general usage) to wnte 
at the end of his letters his name, and pro- 
bably some other words, as a guarantee of 
the authenticity of the letter. G Thess. iil. 
17; 1 Cor. xvi. 21; Coloss. iv. 18. M. Re- 
nan refers to Cic. ‘ad Att.’ vill. 1; Suetonius, 
‘Tib.’ 21, 32; Dion Cass. lviii. 11; Cavedoni, 
‘Le Salut. delle Epist. di S. Paolo’ (Tom. xvii. 
series 3 of ‘Mem. di relig.,’ printed at Modena), 
pp. 12 segg.; ‘Saint Paul,’ p. 233, note.*) 


Remember my bonds.| St. Paul, having dic- 
tated the letter and signed his name, added 
with his own hand these four words—pmpo- 
veveré pov tav decuav. He dwells upon his 
bonds with marked and touching iteration in 
this chapter. He is no Stoic; he has a sense 
of injustice and undeserved indignity, and a 
feeling that his sufferings give him a claim 
upon those to whom he writes. Three times 
in this chapter he appeals to his chains (iv. 3, 
10, 18). Cf. Ephes. iii. 1, iv. 1, vi. 20; Philem. 
9. ‘The words may well imply, in a sort of 
under-tone, “ Be willing, after my example, 
to suffer in like manner for the truth.” 
(Theodore of Mopsuestia.) 


Grace be with you.) Such forms of bene- 
diction have a tendency to be shortened by 
the friction of time and use. They are 
rounded off for the sake of convenience and 

urtability. Cf. the longer form in the earlier 

[ipistles (« Thess. v. 28; 2 Thess. ili. 18; 
1 Cor. xvi. 23; 2 Cor. xiil. 13; Galat. ii. 8; 
Rom. xvi. 20 (24); Philipp. iv. 23; and the 
form with madvrwv inserted (Titus iil. 15; 
Heb. xiii. 25) with this shortened form 
(Coloss, iv. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 21; 2 Tim. iv. 
3a). 


ADDITIONAL NOTE on ver. 17. 


Bp. Lightfoot, in a deeply interesting 
note, shows the possible connection of this 
warning against drawing back from the work 
of Christ with that other warning against 
lukewarmness sent through St. John to 
the angel of the Church of Laodicea. (Apoc. 
li. 16). That Divine Epistle would 
appear to have four points of contact with 
the Epistle to the Colossians. (1) The 
special title by which Jesus speaks of Him- 
self as “the Beginning of the Creation 
of God” (Apoc. til. 14). St. Paul seems 
to write in the same atmosphere of thought 
when he says of Christ, “By Him were 
all things created; all things were created 


by Him and for Him... Who is the 
Beginning” (Coloss. i. 16-18). This great 
and singular title might well seem to point 
at the same line of heretical thought in the 
same locality, and to have a special suita- 
bility for those who were carried away by 
“a religion of angels.” (2) The magnificent 
privilege of “sitting with Christ ” (Apoc. iv. 
21) has the same tone as Coloss. til. 1. (3) 
The warning against Jukewarmness (Coloss. 
iv. 17), compared with the burden to Lao- 
dicea (Apoc. lil. 19). If Archippus were the 
Bishop (Angel) of Laodicea, in whom the 
Church over which he presides is summed 
up and personified, the connection would be 
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still more remarkable. (4) May we not 
suppose wealth, infellectual as well as literal, 
to aimed at in the words, “ Thou sayest 
that I am rich”?! (adovowds eipe, Apoc. iit. 
17). The passages in Coloss. 1. 27, ll. 2, 3 
(cf. Ephes. i. 18) might seem to be addressed 
to persons who thought and spoke much of 
avealth, whether in this metaphorical or 
in a more literal sense. In this last sense 
Laodicea was wealthy. After its overthrow 
by an earthquake, it was rebuilt without 


1 See especially the ‘‘d/indness” (obx ofSas 
Gr: od} el... tupaAds, ibid.), which answers in 
the parallelismus cx oppositione to the wAotows 
- . . WewAournna . . . ovdty xpelay txw of the 
first part. The parable of ‘‘the rich man who 
set up greater barns” (St. Luke xii. 16-21) 


help from Rome. See Bp. Lightfoot, pp. 
41-44.) 


18.] Thus the absolute 4 ydpis in the final 
benediction may be taken as a chronological 
note. Bp. Lightfoot, who makes the remark, 
finds another note of the same kind in the ex- 
change of rf éxxAnoia, rais éxxAnoias of the 
earlier Epistles (Thess., Corinth., Galat.) 
for the dyios of later Epistles (Rom., 
Philipp., Coloss., Ephes.). 


seems to apply with great force to selfish and 
godless study, and to include it as one of the 
forms of the character of the 6... ph eis Gedy 
wAouta@y (v. 21). 

1 “*Nullo 4 nobis remedio, proprits opibus 
revaluit.” Tacit. Annai. xiv. 27. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES to the Epistle to the Colossians. 


Cuap. I1.—15. The image of the invisible 
God.| The note upon this passage simply 
refers to the use of the word image. It 
would, however, be a grave deficiency to omit 
all mention of the grand dogmatic significance 
which has been justly found in it by the 
greatest theologians of the Church. By no 
writer, ancient or modern, has this truth 
been better expressed than by Melanchthon 
— The Image of God.” When John affirms 
vhat “The Word was made Flesh,” the 
whole texture of his narrative proves that 
he speaks not of an evanescent sound, but 
of a Personal Substantial kxistence (udio- 
rgpevov). Before the assumption of the 
Human Nature the Person exists who is 
called the Word and the Image of God; 
it is here declared that all things are made 
and sustained by Him. As the creative 
Nature is in the Man Christ, it sails | 
follows that it cannot be an evanescent soun 
But He is called Image of the invisible God, 
for these reasons:—({1) Had human nature 
retained its original excellence, it would have 
been a less dimmed and clouded mirror of 
the Divine Nature. Yet even in its present 
darkness some features can still be traced. 
In the act of thinking, the human mind forth- 
with paints an image of the thing thought. 
But we cannot transfuse and project our 
essence into those images. ‘They are mo- 
mentary thoughts, evanescent mental actions. 
But the Eternal God, in His self-intuition, 
begets His thought of Himself, which is His 
own very Image, and that not an evanescent 
image, but a Personal Existence to which 
His Essence is communicated. This Image, 
then, is the Second Person of the Holy 
Trinity, and to Him, as such, three great 


appellations are suitable from this point of 
view—(a) He is termed the Adyos, because 
He is begotten by the Thought of God; (b) 
He is termed Eixoy, because thought is the 
image of the thing thought; (c) He is termed 
"Amavyacpa (Heb. i. 3), that is, splendour 
issuing or off-raying from light: “ Light from 
Light, as it is in the Creed ” (Loci Theol. ‘ De 
Filio” Melanchthon. Opp. i. 152). “ More 
fully, then, He is called Image, because God, 
in the necessary personality of His perfect self- 
manifestation, thinking Himself so to speak, 
by that thought of Himself begets His Image. 
And, as this substantial Image appears glori- 
ously in the Human Nature of Christ, who 
perfectly knows the Eternal Father, and is 
perfectly like God because of the substantial 
Image shining forth in Him—Cérist as God 
and Man, is THE IMAGE of the Invisible 
God. (2) We are to consider that the 
term ‘Image of the Invisible God’ is to 
be understood not only of the transcendent 
relation of the Son, but of His manifesta- 
tion to us. (3) Further, this title of Image 
warns us to distinguish the true God from 
all false gods and idols. The invisible God 
proposes to thee His visible Image, and bids 
thee worship Him as the true God. (4) 
This Image of God is sent to us, that we 
may become again, through Him, the image 
of God (2 Cor. iil. 18).” (Melancnthon. 
‘ Enarr. Epist. ad Coloss.’ Opp. iv. 336). 


CHAP. IV.—17. The writer desires that the 
view given in the note upon the message to 
Archippus should be qualified by subsequent 
observations in the Introduction to the 
Epistle of Philemon, and in the note on 
Philemon (ver. 2). 
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Vy Ee St. Paul first landed upon 
the continent of Europe (Acts 
xvi, 11), and had preached at Philippi in 
Macedonia, he passed through Amphipolis 
and Apollonia to Thessalonica, immedi- 
ately to the south of which lie the snow- 
clad slopes of Mount Olympus. This 
city, situated upon the Thermean Gulf, 
and once the capital of Macedonia, had 
formerly the name of Therme. Under 
that name we read of it as one of the 
camping-places of Xerxes.’ Cassander 


4 Herod. Asst. vii, 23. 


Thucyd. de B. Pelop. 
i, 61. 


name, in honour of his wife Thessa- 
lonica, daughter of Philip, King of Mace- 
don. “As a commercial port,” says a 
recent traveller, ‘“‘Salonica must always 
hold a high place, and under a different 
government must become one of the 
most important centres of trade in the 
East, whether one regards its natural 
advantages as a harbour, or the richness 
and fertility of the back country, to which 
it forms the outlet.” It was the largest 
and most populous city of Macedonia, 
and enjoyed considerable commercial 
relations! Under the Romans it was 


1 Strabo, Geograph. i. 7. 
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placed in the division called Macedonia 
secunda, and became the residence of a 
preetor.' 

2. Thessalonica was much resorted 
to by Jews in St. Paul’s time? The 
Apostle seems to have heen guided to 
Thessalonica partly by the fact that it 
possessed a considerable synagogue, 
which was frequented from time to time 
by Hellenic pagans. An opportunity was 
thus given of proclaiming the Gospel 
publicly to Gentiles as well as Israelites. 
St. Paul preached for three weeks, and 
succeeded in making some converts from 
the Jews, though he gained many more 
from the Gentiles—a fact which is re- 
flected in the whole tone and character 
of the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
Among the neophytes were some ladies 
of rank and position. Nowhere was the 
hatred of the Jews more savage and male- 
volent. They hired some of the lowest 
and most unprincipled of the mob who 
hung about the streets and markets, and 
succeeded in raising a furious commotion 
against St. Paul and his companions. The 
rioters stormed the house where they 
lodged. Not finding the missionaries, they 
dragged the master of the house before 
the magistrates, asseverating that the 
preachers of Christ were political conspi- 


1 Liv. Hist. xlv. 10, 45. 

2 Thessalonica appears at a later period in 
unhappy connection with the Emperor Theo- 
dosius (see note zz/ra on iv. 18). It was the 
scene of a defeat of Constantius by the Saracens. 
Constantius had been led to make the attack by 
a dream, in which he seemed to himself to be 
at Thessalonica. There is a curious story that 
one of his lieutenants predicted success to the 
other side from the fanciful etymology, @és 
BAAw Thy vinnv. The city was afterwards sold 
to the Venetians by Andronicus, but captured 
by the Turks (see Leusden, Phil. Hebreo- 
Grac., Dissertat. xxii. p. 180, who refers to a 
book upon Thessalonica by Lucius Tarrzeus). 
Salonica is now looked upon as the ¢hird 
city of the Turkish Empire, Smyrna being the 
second. The population at present is estimated 
at 85,000, of whom about half are Jews. There 
is a singular community at Salonica, of Jewish 
origin, numbering about 6500—the descendants 
of those who, at the time of the conquest, nomi- 
nally embraced Islamism, and who still exter- 
nally conform to that religion, but who are, even 
at present, universally believed to hold the Jewish 
faith in their heart, and to practise its cere- 
monial in secret. See Letter of ‘Standard’ cor- 
respondent from Salonica, March 20, 1878. 
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rators, plotting against the Emperor and 
the law. These Jews utterly failed in the 
immediate object which they had in view. 
But the position of St. Paul was felt by 
the Thessalonian Christians to be one of 
extreme peril, and he and Silas left 
Thessalonica the following night. The 
Apostle proceeded to Berea. Imme- 
diately when the unbelieving Jews of 
Thessalonica heard of this, they flung 
themselves upon his track, and con- 
strained him to take his departure. He 
embarked for Athens. 

The whole Epistle leads us to the 
conclusion that the Gospel found a con- 
genial soil in Thessalonica. Short as 
had been St. Paul’s stay, and broken as 
were his days by work, he had made an 
indelible impression. The converts were 
sorely tried by the restlessness of Jewish 
malignity. St. Paul yearned in his heart 
to see them, to console them, to fill up 
in detail the outlines of the Creed of 
creeds which they had so deeply under- 
stood. This might not be. But he sent 
his companions back to Berea, with an 
order for Timothy, who was still in that 
town, to proceed to Thessalunica for 
the purpose of comforting the afflicted 
Church ; and then to go on to Athens, 
bearing with him a full report of the con- 
dition of the Church of Thessalonica. 
(Acts xvii. 15; 1 Thess. iii, 1-5). The 
tidings which Timothy brought back to 
St. Paul were to him a very evangel of 
good news (1 Thess. ii. 6). But St. Paul 
could not be without anxiety when a 
spiritual fabric, somewhat hastily reared 
and compacted, was so rudely assaulted. 
There were still gaps in the dogma- 
tic teaching which he had been able 
to give (ili, 10). The moral and 
spiritual education of his converts was 
far from being concluded. <celesias- 
tical order was not entirely consolidated. 
Another difficulty weighed upon hearts, 
many of them doubtless tender and re- 
fined. The eschatulogy of the Gospel 
taught that the parousia of the Lord 
would be the time of rest and deliver- 
ance. The language in which the Advent 
was described was of a kind which might 
be misconceived by ardent minds, not 
yet in possession of the equilibrium of 
Christian doctrine. Death had been busy 


a 
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since the departure of the Apostle. Con- 
verts had fallen asleep in Jesus. They 
had not seen the cloud of the Coming, 
nor heard the Archangel’s trump. What 
of those dear ones? Had they suffered 
some great loss, or been deprived of 
some precious gift P 

Such was the general posture of 
mind and contexture of circumstances 
in tne Church of Thessalonica. The 
Apostle would gladly have revisited a 
community for which he felt the ten- 
derest affection. Insurmountable ob- 
stacles were in the way. He must be 
satisfied with writing an Epistle to the 
Thessalonians to comfort them under a 
storm of persecution; to acquaint them 
with his reasons for not visiting them ; 
to give an answer to the afflicting doubts 
of gentle and susceptible spirits ; to warn 
them of possible practical dangers, and 
to express a father’s love and gratitude 
for the large measure of good to be 
found among them. 

The Epistles of St. Paul begin with 
his second missionary voyage, and of all 
his letters the two written to the Church 
of Thessalonica must be placed first. 

It appears certain that the Epistle 
could not have been written after St. 
Paul’s abode at Corinth; for in the 
opening salutation we see the name of 
Silvanus, which after that and 2 Thess. 
ii. 1 disappears from the Apostle’s com- 
pany. It could not have been written 
before; for those who had to bring St. 
Paul news from Macedonia found him 
not at Athens, but were allowed to 
join him at Corinth (Acts xvii. 15, seg¢., 
to xvii. 5; 1 Thess. ii. 1). It was not 
then written at Athens,’ but at Corinth. 
Nor was it written at the beginning of 
St. Paul’s abode in that city. 1 Thess. 
i. 7, 8, proves that St. Paul must have 
remained at Corinth some time for the 
reputation of the Thessalonian Chnis- 
tians to have acquired such currency.? 


II. 


The contents of this Epistle are of 
peculiar interest and importance, from 


' So in the subscription of many MSS, misled 


by 1 Thess, iii. 1. 
* Reithmayer, Jntrod, Lib. Can. (French 
transl.), p. 200. 


New Test.—Vot. IIL 
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the fact of its being the earliest among 
the Apostolic Epistles. 

1. First in the order of importance 
stands the dogmatic element in the First 
Epistle to the Thessalonians. It has 
become too common to assume that 
each Epistle of St. Paul has, so to speak, 
a Christology of its own. This view 
has been pushed to its extremest logical 
consequences by those who conclude 
with M. Renan that “the excellent heroes 
of the apostolic age were perpetually 
changing and contradicting themselves, 
that they used three or four different 
theories in the course of their lives, and 
condescended to borrow from the very 
adversaries to whom they had been most 
severe."—The most thorough and suc- 
cessful answer to this theory must con- 
sist In examining the very earliest of the 
Pauline letters, and convincing ourselves 
that the same Christology underlies it 
which finds such magnificent expression, 
e.g, in the Epistle to the Colossians. 
Such an examination may lead to a 
grave doubt of the accuracy or propriety 
of terming the Epistle before us the 
“least dogmatic of all the letters of St. 
Paul.”! 


A. 


What view, then, is taken of the 
Person of Jesus in the First Epistle to 
the Thessalonians by St. Paul, as he 
looks up to the Heaven where his 
Master had ascended not much more 
than twenty years before ? 

(2) St. Paul speaks of Jesus as “the 
Lord,” “our Lord,” about twenty-five 
times in First Thessalonians, The full 
force of the title is scarcely realized by 
ordinary readers, or the concentration 
of dogma which it possessed for those 
who first used it. 

Of the four great Names of God in 
the Old Testament, Jehovah is the most 
solemn. A believing Jew will not bring 


1 At all events, if it be verbally accurate 
to speak of First Thessalonians as the least 
dogmatic, and of Colossians as the most dog- 
matic of St. Paul's Epistles, there is no ground 
for concluding that in ten years the Apostle’s 
dogmatic point of view had grown different 
and larger. An impartial examination of the 
two will show that the same mind was at work 
upon two different sets of circumstances with 
the same apparatus of dogmatic principles. 
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hiraself to pronounce it. It implies that 
eternal, necessary, changeless existence 
which is the peculiarity of the God of 
the Bible. In the classical mythologies 
we meet with gods who have adventures. 
But the God of the Bible has no adven- 
tures, no personal history.’ This peculiar 
name of God is Lord (Kvpwos) in the 
LXX ; and passed on into the New Tes- 
tament.2 The New Testament writers 
take it up, and give it to Jesus. He is 
“our Lord Jesus Christ.” (1 Thess. 1. 
I-3; ii rr, &c.) 

It is impossible, then, for any subse- 
quent declaration of the Divinity of 
Christ to rise beyond that afforded by 
St. Paul's frequent application of the 
attribute of “ Lord” to Jesus in the First 
Epistle to the Thessalonians.* The 
Apostle has already exhausted human 
language and human thought. The 
plummet of dogma can drop no deeper ; 
the wing of adoration can soar no 
higher. 

(6) But not only is the recognition of 
Jesus as “‘ the Lord” a speculative dogma 
in the mind of the writer of this Epistle ; 
it is carried out fearlessly in practice. 
All worship is, upon Scriptural principles, 
confined to God alone. But worship is 
freely given to Christ in First Thessa- 
lonians. Therefore it was the dogmatic 
conviction of the writer of that letter that 
Christ is God. 

The Jews were raised up to witness, 
not only the unity and spirituality of 
God, but the absolute exclusiveness of 


'M. Guizot, Méditations. Exod. iii. 2, 3; 
Malachi iii. 6. 

3 Christ is not directly called ‘‘the Lord,” 
“‘the Lord Jesus” in St. Matthew or Mark 
(but see St. Matt. vii. 20, 21, and Note on St. 
Mark xvi. Iy). He is repeatedly so termed by 
St. Luke. For St. John, see especially xx. 2, 
13, 18, 28. In Acts and the Epistles it passes 
into an appellative. As last words are weighty, 
the closing words of the whole canon of scrip- 
ture should be studied. The list of p es in 
which Christ is so termed occupies nearly fifteen 
columns of Briider’s Concordantia. 

3 Since this introduction was composed. the 
writer’s attention has been directed to the follow- 
ing powerful sentences. ‘‘ The Christology of the 
Colossian Epistle is in no way different from 
that of the Apostle’s earlier letters. The doc- 
trine is practically involved in the opening and 
closing words of his earliest extant Epistle. (1 
Thess. i. I; v- 28.)”"— Bp. Lightfoot, Co/asstans 
and Philemon, 
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His worship. Much of the perplexity 
that has been felt as to the possibility of 
the Jews falling into idolatry has been 
occasioned by forgetfulness of this 
fact. They worshipped Jehovah, swore 
by Him, and kept His feasts; but they 
joined other gods with Him in a degra- 
ding syncretism.! All worship, without 
distinction, of any but God was con- 
structively idolatry.? 

Religious errors have their root in a 
want. And idolatry is the expression of 
the want of a God who can come near 
to us. This need was satisfied in Jesus. 
All the majesty, beauty, and love of 
God.was brought near to us in Him 
He was like us in form, feature, growth, 
function, language, affections, capa- 
city of suffering. He was unlike us in 
all else—so like that He is our brother, 
so unlike that He is our God. Before 
that superhuman Humanity we may 
bow down without peril of idolatry. 
For our worship does not terminate 
in the Manhood; its object is the 
Divine Person who is God as well as 
Man.‘ 

It is, surely, most striking and most 
significant that in the earliest of St 
Paul’s Epistles Christ is explicitly wor- 
shipped by prayer.5 ‘He our God 
and Father, and our Lord Jesus Chnist, 

1 Zephaniah i. 5. 

* It has been strangely maintained that the 
principle that any degree of worship short of 
the highest is not idolatry, is the final outcome 
of the Arian controversy. (Newman on Develop- 
ment, p. 405). Rather, the greatest Catholic 
thinkers accused Arians of being Pagans in prin- 
ciple, because the Arians worshipped one whom 
they considered in the last analysis a creature. 
The Pagan worshipped one God and many sub- 
ordinate deities ; the Arian worshipped one su- 
preme God and one inferior God. (ei 8¢ ol per 

EAAnves ty) d&yevfrre Kal wodAois yernrois Aar- 
pevovow, obras Bt dv) c&yerhry xa) évi yernry, oF 
oStrw Siapdpovew ‘EAAfver .. trois 8t “EAAge: 
ovyxuAloyvra:x. St. Athan., Oratio iii. c. Arianos, 
448.) Their worship was, therefore, tainted 
with Paganism. - 

3 Cf. Job xxiii. 8, 9, with St. John i. 18. 

4 ob xrlopa xpooxuvomper, ph ydvorro, dOxixer 

nal *Aperavaw % ToiatTn wAdon .. . «i Yep 

h capt abrh xa0’ éavrhy pdpos dori tev 
ariopdrwy, dAAd Ceot yéyore cwpa. Kai obre 
7) TowvToy capa Kal’ tavrd Siaipovwres aad rov 
Aéyou xpooxuvoiper, obre thy Adyor mpooKurt- 
oat Oédovres paxpivouey aitdy awd res capds. 
—Athan, £pest. ad Adelphium, 729. 

® xarev@lva:, I Thess. ill. II. 
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direct our way unto you. But you 
the Lord make to increase and abound 
in love,” cries St. Paul (iii 11, 12). 
This is of surpassing strength and 
dogmatic precision. The two gram- 
matical subjects are connected with a 
verb in the singular,! indicating distinct 
Personality and unity of substance with 
united operation ; yet a passage in the 
Second Epistle goes beyond even this. 
In a prayer so like that in the former 
letter in point of construction ? as to in- 
dicate the identity of the fixed dogmatic 
mould from which it issued, the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ stands defore that 
of the Father. 

The strongest expression of the wor- 
skif of Christ is thus found in the first 
written of the extant Epistles of St. 
Paul.? It might seem as if the whole 
mind and thought, heart and intellect of 
the martyr at whose death he had as- 
sisted had passed into St. Paul. For 
St. Stephen’s discourse, and the charge 
against him, together with his dying 
prayer, contain in germ all the Pauline 
theology. That Jesus shall “change 
the rites which Moses delivered unto 
us”* is the root idea of the whole 
momentous controversy upon the Law 
developed by St. Paul in several Epistles, 
That a dying believer worshipped Christ 
with such prayer as could be rightly 
offered to God only was a fact which had 
behind it the dogma of the Divinity of 
Christ. As the echo of Stephen’s teach- 


’ Unstudied expressions often throw great 
light upon the principles of the professors of 
any creed. The early Christians were instinct- 
ively designated by themselves and others as 
those who habitually ‘‘call upon the Name of 
the Lord.” (Acts ix. 14, 21 ; xxii. 16; Rom. x. 
12, 13, 143; 1 Cor. i. 2; 2 Tim. ii. 22.) 

3 abrbs 88 6 K. jay I. X. wal b eds nal xarhp 
dev... mapaxaréoa duas—2 Thess. ii. 16, 17. 
For an instance of the same construction, cf. 
Marhp xal Tids nal Kal Ayioy wveiua wavra épyd- 
(era: (5. Joann. Chrysost. in Foann. Homil. xxv.), 
where Sir Henry Savile points out the dogmatic 
idea al the grammatical construction. 

* Bengel says, with singular beauty :— 
“‘Utraque Epistola ad Thessalonicenses feré 
singula capita singulis suspiriis obsignata habet.”’ 
Most of these ‘‘suspiria” are addressed to 
Jesus. 

* Acts vi. 14. 

§ Acts vii. 5-9. 
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ing about the law is prolonged in Gala- 
tians, so the echo of his prayer fo Christ 
is prolonged and multiplied in the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians.! 

The fact is of the weightiest import for 
those who believe that St. Paul was an 
inspired Apostle, and addressed a larger 
audience than those to whom he first 
wrote—even the Church of all ages. 


B. 


What view is taken by St. Paul of 
Christ’s work in the first of his apostolic 
letters ? 

Our conclusion upon the whole is as 
follows :— 

It conveys a thoroughly false impres- 
sion to say that noneof the great doctrines, 
which are considered especially Pauline, 
are to be found in these memorable 
chapters. Those doctrines are, of course, 
not presented to us in precisely the same 
investiture of words with which they were 
afterwards clothed. Or, to change the 
figure, they are not fashioned exactly in 
the same shape in which they were after- 
wards fused by the fires of controversy. 
But they are there in principle and in 
essence. The raw material, so to speak, 
of dogma in the so-called “‘ undogmatic ” 
Ep. to the Thessalonians is the same as 
in the so-called “ dogmatic” Ep. to the 
Colossians. Even believing criticism 
has, perhaps, sometimes gone too far 
in finding one set of dogmas, one exclu- 
sive Christological aspect, in one Epistle. 
The Person of Christ, whole and entire, 
was present to the mind of the Apostle, 
and he addressed himself to his task 
equipped, not with fragments of discon- 
nected Christological fancies suggested 
by successive circumstances, but with 
one central and perfect conception, which 
he interpreted and presented to others, 
Thus it is often assumed that the con- 
ception of Christ in heaven is the one 


' The N. T. passages for direct invocation 
and adoration of Christ, adduced by Melanch- 
thon, are mainly from these Epistles. He adds, 
** These are testimonies to perpetual invocation 
of Christ, even when He is not visibly with 
men.” (Opp. i. 1§3-) For worship of Christ, in 
the O. T., the writer may be allowed to refer to 
the Bampton Lecture, 1874, pp. 193-224, 2nd edit, 
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Christological idea of the Epistle to the 
Colossians, something peculiar to that 
Epistle, and constituting its difference 
from all others—a step on which St. Paul 
found himself at the close of a series 
of developments. But the ascended 
Chnist, at the Right Hand of God, does 
not crowd out every other object in 
the picture drawn for the Colossians. 
Christ, in contradistinction to Angels, the 
Centre of the Universe,! the Beginning,” 
is not so exclusively presented that the 
Incarnation is forgotten? The very 
Body with its actual human capacities,‘ 
the very Blood that flowed from human 
veins,® are the porch through which we 
pass onward and upward. Thus, again, 
it is asserted that none of the peculiarly 
Pauline doctrines are in the First Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, the suppressed 
conclusion in some cases being that St. 
Paul had not yet developed or invented 
them. But the discourse of St. Paul at 
Antioch of Pisidia affords a complete 
historical contradiction to this. For that 
discourse was delivered some _ years 
before the Epistle to the Thessalonians 
was written, the earliest of all St. Paul’s 
letters. If it be true that that Epistle 
contains “nothing of justification by 
faith, not by works of the law,” it is 
certain that the omission does not arise 
from ignorance, or from the fact that the 
idea had never been presented to the 
writer's mind. For, in the presence of 
the rulers of the synagogue at Antioch 
of Pisidia, he had said several years 
before : “ Through this man is preached 
to you the forgiveness of sins, and by 
Him all that believe are justified from 
all things, from which ye could not be 
justified by the law of Moses.”® Nor is 


1 Coloss. i. 15, 16. 

* Coloss. i. 18. ‘* Who is the Beginning.” 

* Coloss. ii. 6. 

‘ “In the body of His Flesh.” Coloss. i. 
22. 

® Coloss. i. 20 (v. 14 cannot be quoted as 
proof). 

* Acts xiii, 38, 39. See Archdeacon 
Hannah’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 216-217. It 
should carefully be noted that the conception of 
the abolition of the Law—or its absorption in 
a higher ideal—was not ‘imported by Paul into 
Christianity’; but formed an integral part of 
the recorded teaching of our Lord. This prin- 
ciple, and one marked sd/ustration of it, may be 
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it true that the Epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians is so entirely engrossed by the 
thought of Christ coming in the great 
Farousia that He occupies no other 
position. We have seen that in Colos- 
sians the preacher of the ascended Lord 
at the Right Hand of God is not so 
engaged with this aspect of the Saviour 
that he forgets Bethlehem and Calvary. 
It 1s easy to show that the author of the 
letters to the Thessalonians does not 
lose the balance of dogma im an ab- 
sorbing and one-sided presentation of 
the Advent. The following dogmatic 
Christological principles are to be found 
in the First Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians. 

1. Christ is Divine. 


Titles. 


(2) The Lord Jesus, 11. 15. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, u. 19, v. 23. 

The Lord Himself, iv. 16. [There is 
an untranslatable dignity in the original 
Auros 6 Kvptos—HE, THE Lorp. Cf. 
2 Thess. ii. 16.] 

The Lord—/fassim. 

(4) Divinely conjoined with the Father. 

The Church in God the Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ, 1. 1. 

(c) Prayed to with Him. 

‘* He, our God and Father, and our 
Lord Jesus Christ direct our way.” 
(1 Thess. ii. 11). The verb “direct” is 
here in the third person singular opt 
xatevOivat, though with two subjects 
grammatically. Precisely in the same 
way ‘‘He, our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
our God and Father,” are followed by 
the third person singular optative 
mapoxadecat In 2 Thess, i 17. The 
inversion of the order, and the majestic 
avros applied in one place to the Father, 
in the other to Christ, are very signi- 
ficant. Underlying both passages would 
seem to be the eguality of the Father 
with the Son indicated by this, and the 
tdentity of the operation proceeding from 


found in direct succession in St. Luke; the 
principle in the parable (v. 36), the afpiication 
in the case of the Sabbath (vi. 1-9, common to 
the three synoptics). The same Pn oaed 1S 
placed by St. John in the forefront of his Gospel 
(i. 17.) 
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both, indicated by the singular verbs. 
It is the nearest possible reflection of 
the Almighty cannot in ‘“‘ The Son can do 
nothing of A/zmse/f.” (St. John v. 19). 
The distinct mention of the Father and 
the Son prevents any danger of the 
tdentity of working in the singular verb 
being misconstrued into a “ confusion of 
the Persons.” 

2. Christ #2 Heaven, 

To wait for His Son from Heaven, i. 
10. He, the Lord, shall descend from 
Heaven, iv. 16. 

3. Christ coming again, the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life, iv. 14-18. 

4. Christ, the Redeemer, 

(2) ever delivering from the wrath, 
L II. 

(5) The medium of salvation, 

“to obtain salvation by our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” v. 9. 

(c) Giving us life through His Death. 

“__Who died for us, that, whether we 
wake or sleep, we should live together 
with him,” v. ro. 

No “Christology” or “Soteriology” 
in the N. T. can go beyond this. 

2. The eschatological element in the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians is peculiarly 
abundant. 

As the supposed error of the early 
Church in reference to our Lord’s Coming 
is mainly inferred from one passage in First 
Thessalonians (iv. 17) ; it may be well in 
this placetoenter upon the examination of 
the so-called Apocalyptic elements in the 
conception of the kingdom of God, which 
is found in the record of our Lord’s 
teaching. In this part of our survey, we 
may first consider and account for the 
apparent promise of an immediate Ad- 
vent, of which some venture to speak 
so freely. 

It is in reference to this so-called 
Apocalyptic element that M. Renan 
makes the most distinct and definite 
statements in his ‘ Life of Jesus.’ Thus 
he states, im various passages, that 
‘‘ Christ’s declaration upon the proximity 
of the world’s catastrophe leaves no room 
for any equivocation :”—that “the world 
has of ended, as He announced ;’— 
that ““we must excuse His hope ofa vain 
Apocalypse ;’—that ‘‘He accepted the 
utopias of His time and race, though we 
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must not despise His chimera ;”—that 
‘the literal acceptation by the disciples, 
and at certain moments by the Master 
himself, of an immediate and outward 
Judgment, comes out in the writings of 
the time with absolute evidence ;” that 
‘‘the realistic conception of the Divine 
Advent has been a shadow of passing 
deception which that death has caused 
us to forget.” 

Every one who has listened carefully 
to the New Testament has heard in it 
the strokes of a grand and solemn knell 
over creation. This knell, indeed, is 
much older than the New Testament. 
The two first prophecies are of the first 
and second Advent. When man had 
only come from his Maker’s hand about 
a thousand years, Enoch rung it first, 
‘‘ Behold, the Lord cometh!” The 
Church has been waiting five thousand 
years. But the aged Creation lingers on 
still, The priests of God stand waiting 
at the gate, and the bell tolls on, but the 
funeral train has not yet appeared. 

We can account for these passages, 
and offer some proofs that the solution 
is true. 

In the first place, then, many of these 
passages, especially the most striking of 
all in the twenty-fourth chapter of St. 
Matthew, are to be interpreted according 
to the analogy of all prophecy. Except 
in a few specified cases, time is not de- 
fined by the prophets. The future is 
projected hike a timeless picture before 
the soul of the seer.” Objects which are 
near seem almost to touch those which 
are remote. This may be illustrated by 
the beautiful optical illusion which causes 
the broad disk of the setting sun to seem 
as if it crushed down upon the western 
hills, or the moon to appear as if its white 
fire were actually interwoven through the 
sombre mass of a grove. 

Our Lord, indeed, differs from other 
prophets. They needed a divine en- 
thusiasm to make them receptive of the 
prophetic influence. The sound of a 
lyre awakened, or the lulling music of 
waters, calmed them. We feel that they 
were animated by an extraneous impulse, 
that they “spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost.” But the spirit of pro- 
phecy is not a suddenly infused light in 
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our Lord’s mind, momentarily illuminating 
distant prospects like the lightning flash, 
and then dying away. ‘The mysteries of 
futurity, the ages to come, are seen by a 
habitual light. Still, our Lord as prophet 
conformed to the very characteristics 
of prophecy. The prophets were not 
historians by anticipation. They were 
describers of pictures unseen by others. 
They saw in juxtaposition, not in succession, 
A lyrical ode, it has been said, is some- 
times connected by threads more delicate, 
though not less real, than those which 
bind together the parts ofa closely-written 
philosophical essay. Much more is this 
true of prophecy. There are various 
kinds of method. There is the method 
of logical order. There is the method 
of a sermon, a poem, and a history. 
Method, in the true sense, is the apt dis- 
position of a number of topics which 
may be referred to a2 common centre. 
Let us allow the prophets to follow a 
deeper order of their own.’ Swiftly and 
noiselessly from the luminous centre of 
some divine principle, the prophetic 
spirit radiates to the furthest circumfer- 
ence of human events, with an order 
which is generally real, not chrono- 
logical. 

There is a second principle which we 
should bear in mind while we study those 
passages in Scripture -“hich M. Renan 
calls Apocalyptic, and which may seem 
to speak of a visible and impending 
catastrophe. The Bible philosophy of 
history is not Mr. Buckle’s. All history 
is a long judgment, a long coming of the 
Lord. Itis much to be regretted that so 
many of us have ceased to speak, like our 
forefathers, of the Last Judgment. He 
shall come to be our Judge. Nay, “verily 


He is a God that judgeth in the earth.” - 


There has been a judgment, or a series 
of judgments, along the whole track of 
humanjghistory. It was so even in Para- 
dise. The Jewish nation was chosen to 
be a palpable specimen of God’s eternal 
Providence, an example of His moral 
government. In their history we have 
an unveiling of the principles of His 


1 “QO logician, God hath a method of His 
own, the prophetical method, which no rules of 
Aristotle will define.” —Laward Irving. 
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judgment. Ever and anon there pierce 
through the tangled story strange fore- 
gleams of the judgment fires and of the 
heavenly light. Such is the argument 
of the Book of Judges, and of the Books 
of Kings. ‘‘ Wheresoever the carcase is, 
there will the eagles be gathered to- 
gether.”! In hot climates, God has 
so overruled the instincts of the winged 
scavengers of the air and peak, that 
they swoop down upon the carrion, 
and remove it out of the way. There is 
such a thing as moral carrion. Wherever 
there is a body of moral and spzrritual 
death, a dead church, a dead state, there 
“‘the carcase is.” Such to a believing 
man is the aspect of history. Still the 
eagles are gathering together. Still the 
breath of spring ripples through the trees. 
Still He comes with clouds. Still the 
saints cry, “The great day of the Lord 
is near.” So it been through many 
cycles of history, the destruction of Jerv- 
salem, the fall of Rome, the Reforma- 
tion, the French Revolution, our own 
time. So shall it be until, after passing 
through all typical judgments, the Last 
Judgment shall darken over the human 
race.? 

There is a ¢Aird thought which we may 
take with us, while we interpret the 
‘‘ Apocalyptic element” in our Redeemer's 
teaching. Suppose, then, that it was 
His intention to use language which 
should place His generation, and each 
successiye generation, in the position of 
those who might be alive at His coming, 
at the same time so adjusting the per- 
spective of His teaching that those who 
lived far away should be able to appre- 
hend the precise point of view better 
than His own contemporaries. Does 
not this supposition meet the facts of the 
case? “Immediately after the tnbulation 
of those days.” ‘‘ These and similar 


1 St. Matt. xxiv. 28. 

2 On the continuous Judgment of God ; the 
meaning of Day as a period of undefined dura- 
tion; and the importance of preserving the 
old phrase, ‘‘ Zas¢ Judgment ;” see Augustine’s 
profound argument, —‘‘ Per quot dies hoc judi- 

cium tendatur, incertum est ; Scriptura- 

rum more diem poni solere pro tempore nemo 
nescit. Ideo autem cum diem judiciu Dei dici- 
mus, addemus sulAimum vel novissimum.”'— De 
Cru. Det, xx. 1. 
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declarations,” says M. Renan, “ leave no 
room for equivocation.” “Those (ob- 
serves Gibbon) who understood in a 
literal sense the discourses of Christ 
Himself, were obliged to expect the 
second and glorious coming of the Son 
of Man in the clouds, before that genera- 
tion was totally extinguished, which had 
beheld His humbler condition upon earth, 
and which might still be witness of the 
calamities of the Jews under Vespasian 
or Hadrian, The revolution of seventeen 
centunes has instructed us not to press 
too closely the mysterious language of 
prophecy and revelation.” Yet in the 
span of that same mysterious discourse, 
there occur repeated notices, which we 
must be blind, indeed, if we cannot read. 
‘But and if that evil servant shall say 
in his heart, My Lord delayeth His 
coming,”!—a prophecy surely, of a time 
in the Church, not of unbelief, but of 
ambition and worldliness, like the middle 
ages. “While the bridegroom tarried,” 
the word in the original almost means 
‘“‘ spinning out the time.”? Again, “ after 
along time, the lord of those servants 
cometh, and reckoneth with them.” % 
Surely that space can have been no 
dream of the morning which seemed long 
to Him who said, “ Before Abraham was, 
I am.” We need not dwell upon the 
commission ‘‘to go into all lands,” upon 
the institution by Christ of a church, and 
the inculcation of a morality, adapted to 
a world which was destined to last. 

The application of these principles to 
our Lord’s so called Apocalyptic declara- 
tions on the kingdom of God solves all 
difficulties. The vision of prophecy 
presents objects in juxtaposition, not 
succession, In space, so to speak, rather 
than time, mystically not chronologically ; 
its objects are lifted into a relation be- 
yond and out of time. All history is 
viewed, as it is viewed by God, as even 
we can view it when we see it in plan 
rather than in section. That is, it is a 
cycle of typical judgments, finished and 
completed in the Last Judgment, of which 


1 St. Matt. xxiv. 48. 

2 xpovifovros 8 rov vuuplou, St. Matt. xxv. 
§—the same word translated by ‘‘delayeth,” 
xxiv. 48. 

® St. Matt. xxv. 19. 
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each successive crisis possesses some 
general characteristics. Add to this the 
moral and spiritual ends which are gained 
by keeping the Advent before each suc- 
cessive generation. 

We shall adduce two arguments to 
show that, if not this interpretation, at 
least its results must necessarily be true. 

Consider, then, the opening verses of 
the second chapter of the Second Epistle 
to the Thessalonians. Theviewsupposed 
to be Apostolical, supposed to be Christ’s, 
does arise. How is it treated? Why as 
a fanaticism, a falsehood, and a delusion. 
St. Paul beseeches them, not exactly by, 
but (as Professor Jowett well translates 
it) ‘‘on behalf of, as though he were 
teaching in honour of that day, that the 
expectation of it might not be a source 
of disorder in the church.” 

But further. Admit not merely that 
the primitive Christians looked for and 
expected Christ (which they did, at that 
time, with an almost excessive tension) 
but, that they considered that “expenence 
would belie Him cruelly, if the world 
was obstinate enough to last on after 
that generation,” what would have been 
the result?—Why this, that when St 
John, or the last survivor of Christ’s im- 
mediate followers died, Christianity would 
have died with him. Perhaps as the 
storm darkened up the sky of Palestine, 
or as by the shores of the A‘gean the sun 
went down in the dark cloud, or in the 
burning sky, a knot of poor fanatics 
might have looked for the sign of the 
Son of Man, the cross of fire, or the 
pierced form. But if the Gospel had 
been committed to that false hope, it 
must have been carried from its cradle 
to its grave. The Gospel has survived 
much. It has survived ten persecutions. 
It has survived the syllogism, the epigram, 
and the scaffold—Diocletian, Porphyry, 
and Voltaire. Ithas survived caricatures 
of its doctrines, and abuses of its holiness. 
It is strong enough to bear the burden 
of man’s hopes, and the mightier burden 
of man’s sorrows. But there is one 
thing which it will never survive, a re- 
futation before the face of honest reason. 
There is one burden which it cannot 
bear, and that burden is a lie. If the 
Gospel had committed men to one vision- 
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ary expectation, it must have expired 
though the destiny of humanity would 
have expired with it. But, just at the 
time when, according to M. Renan’s 
interpretation of the great Teacher's 
- words, their falsity was manifested, 
martyrs were preparing to bleed for 
them, and missionaries were starting with 
a he in their nght hand to announce it 
to the utmost ends of the earth. If the 
Gospel, if Christ and His apostles, had 
been committed to the doctrine that He 
must visibly appear in one generation, 
the Gospel must have died out with that 
generation. But the Gospel did not so 
die out. Therefore, the Gospel was 
committed to no such doctrine. 

The view advocated on the interpreta- 
tion of pets (1 Thess. iv. 17) is con- 
firmed by considerations derived from 
passages external to these Epistles. St. 
Paul was an extensive traveller, and 
knew the obstinacy of his countrymen. 
He did not expect the close of the 
present dispensation without a great 
ingathening of the Jews. Did he sup- 
pose that this would be the work of the 
few years which yet remained to him ? 
(Rom. xi. 25, 26.) There are passages 
in which he speaks clearly of his own 
death and resurrection (1 Cor. vi. 14; 
2 Cor. iv. 14, v. 2; Philipp. i 23; 
2 Tim. iv. 6). These expressions are 
logically inconsistent with a formulated 
belief on the part of St. Paul that Christ 
would come before hedied. The follow- 
ing is St. Augustine’s view of St. Paul’s 
teaching in 1 Thess. v. 1, 2: ‘‘ He showed 
that it was not necessary for them toknow 
this—sufficient was it for them to be sure 
that, whilst men shall be slumbering and 
unprepared, the Lord will come as a 
thief. By believing this, they would be 
wakefully prepared after the lapse of any 
amount of time. St. Paul kept within 
his own limits, in that, apostle though he 
_ were, he did not presume to teach others, 
because he knew that the Apostle of our 
profession had said ‘it is not yours to 
know.’ ”? 

The practical point to be perceived 
in regard to the eschatological element 


* Dank. //ist. Rev. Div. ii, 370, 371. Cf. 
Burgenhardt, De eet. Thessalon. ortu, p. 152. 
Simar, Die Theol. des h. Paulus, pp. 228, sqq. 
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in these Epistles is this. One vision 
fills the souls of the Thessalonian con- 
verts—that of the great Coming. At 
first, it is in danger of assuming fana- 
tical proportions, and shaking their lives 
to the very centre. A few calm words 
in the Second Epistle plead for the 
honour of the great Advent.) and of 
the majestic gathering to the Redeemer. 
Then the perspective, for a while dis- 
turbed, was permanently re-adjusted, and 
remains at the same point even now, se- 
curing the perfect practical coincidence 
of the natural order of things with the 
supernatural expectation. When men 
seek to state the exact day, and that a 
near day, St. Paul, speaking through the 
ages, blames such fanaticism, and points 
us back to our Lord’s words.?_ He puts 
down the childish fingers that count the 
number of the days. “Of that day and 
hour knoweth no one.” 

3. The Moral and Social element in 
these Epistles next demands considera- 
tion. 

The Epistles to the Thessalonians 
mark an era in the formation of Scrip- 
ture. The letter claims its place beside 
the prophecy and the history. The 
first specimen of the new form of Scrip- 
ture is before us, and it directly meets 
one of the deepest wants of the old 
society. 

What ethical or social lesson, indicative 

) beep ris wapovolas 7. Kup., 2 Thess. ii. 1. 

* 1 Thess. v. 1. 

> “* Omnes calculantium digitos resolvit.” (St. 
August.) St. Matt. xxiv. 36. Two anecdotes of 
two very different men well illustrate that prac- 
tical combination of energetic discharge of duty 
with Advent expectation which these Epistles 
have mainly secured to the Church. When 
Francis of Sales was once, after intense labour, 
unbending himself at a game of chess, some 
morbid precisian who was near asked him what 
he would do, if he knew that the Lord’s comi 
was even at hand. ‘Finish the game,” sai 
the Bishop, boldly. ‘* For His glory I began 
it.” General Lee wrote a striking story to his 
son, in a letter which has found its way into 
print. Last century, in New England, a day of 
sudden and unaccountable gloom, known yet by 
tradition as ‘** the dark day,” occurred while the 
senate of the state was sitting. The universal 
impression was that Doomsday had _ indeed 
come. Suddenly a well-known member stuvd 
up. ‘‘President,” said he, ‘‘I propose that 
lights be brought in, and that we pass to the 


order of the day. If the Judge comes, He had 
best find us at our duty.” 
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in a special way of Christian morality, 
may we derive from the study of the 
first written among the Epp. of St. Paul ? 

Much might be said of the new virtue, 
(as it might be called) of purity—of the 
new and awful line drawn round the 
citadel of the human soul by the gift of 
the Holy Spirit to those who believed 
and were baptized.’ But there is another 
vein of exhortation in the Ep. to the 
Thessalonians, pregnant with momentous 
social consequences. 

Just before that glorious passage, 
which St. Paul’s unrivalled tenderness 
and majesty never exceeded—in which 
he tells of the descent of the Lord from 
heaven, and the gathering of the re- 
deemed?—he speaks with peculiar em- 
phasis of a class of duties, in his mind 
evidently connected with true “ brotherly 
love.”> Their ambition should be to be 
quiet, to do their own business, to work 
with their own hands, The result of this 
will be twofold—a peculiar dignity of as- 
pect in the eyes of those as yet external 
to the communion of the Church, and the 
honourable independence which can en- 
able them to dispense with the contemp- 
tuous pity of any man’s alms. In the 
Second Epistle he assumes a severer and 
more sarcastic tone against those who are 
only busy with that which is no business 
of theirs; and commands and exhorts 
with impassioned earnestness, even “ by 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” to work with 
quietness, and eat ¢hetr own bread, not 
that of other people. 

Few persons, perhaps, have remarked 
how significant this style of exhortation 
is of a new world, and a new order of 
ideas. For in spite of ultra-democratic 
appearances, there was in Greek so- 
ciety an ultra-aristocratic spirit in its 
most evil form—the ultra-aristocracy 
of culture as well as of social position. 
As regards the former, tradesmen and 
mechanics were held to be incapable 
of true philosophy or spiritual religion, 
or refined thought.* As regards the 


1 Thess. iv. 8. 

1 Thess. iv. 14, segq. 

1 Thess. iv. 9-11, 12. 

See passages quoted by Neander—/iistory 
of the Church, i. 39, 40—especially those from 
the 10th Book of Plotin. Ennead. Compare the 


a ow 
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latter, one of the worst influences of 
slavery was the discredit which it threw 
upon free labour, and all the smaller 
forms of commerce.! Aristotle treats 
with cold cynicism everything of the 
sort.2 The tradesman or mechanic is 
but a higher kind of slave—differing 
from him in kind, not in degree— bearing 
the same relation to the public which 
the slave bears to the individual. To do 
any work which marks or curves the 
body; to live upon daily pay; to be 
connected with the detail of fabrications, 
or with sales in the public markets ; this 
was to degrade a freeman, and to ple 
beianize his spirit as well as his body. 
Such were the ideas of Aristotle, who 
knew Macedonia so ‘well, and had lived 
in it so long—such the ideas which were 
in the very air of Thessalonica when St. 
Paul wrote his Epistles? It is full of 
significance that the first Apostolic Epistle 
speaks out so boldly and earnestly upon 
the dignity and becomingness of industry, 
the nobility of working with our own 


contemptuous tone of the Pharisees in St. John 
viii. 49. 

1 See the admirable pages in M. Wallon’s 
Histoire de P Esclavage, i. 446, seqq. 

* The reader need but refer to any good index 
to the Politics of Aristotle, and examine the list 
of quotations under the heads of Bdvavoos, 

avoov. Men generally did not believe that 
he who lived the daily life of the Bdvaucos, could 
cultivate virtue with unbroken devotion. (fot. 
iii. 5.) The great author’s cynical dislike of 
the arrant mechanic found its culminating point 
in the xepynres. ‘* These are,” as he says, 
‘‘those who live, as their name denotcs, &d 
tev xeipov.” (Foltt. ili, iv. 2; cf. Rhetor. 1. 
ix. 27.) What a contrast to St. Paul’s ele- 
vating ambition ‘‘to work with your owns 
hands” (1 Thess. iv. 11)-—-to the touching 
allusion to his own stained and horny hands 
(Acts, xx. 34)! The perfect form of civi- 
lized polity will not have a mechanic citizen 
(4 8¢ BeArlorn xdXrus ob woshoes Bdvavoov roAithy. 
Arist. Fo/. iii. v. 7). But that ‘‘city which hath 
the foundations ” opens its impartial gates widely 
for the reception of such. 

* Colonel Leake places Stagirus at the modern 
village of Stauros, near the shore of the Stry- 
monic Gulf (Leake’s Northern Greece, chap, 
xxv.). Sir George Bowen shows strong reason 
for doubting this, by a reference to //erod. vii. 
15. For a brilliant defence of the ‘‘ universal 
tradition of the Macedonian peasants,” which 
assigns the honour of having given birth to 
Aristotle to Isboros (IeBopdés), within a day’s 
ride of Thessalonica, see Afount Athos, Thes- 
saly, and Epirus, pp. 120, segg. 
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hands, though they may be blackened 
by the work—the duty of preferring our 
own coarse bread, won by the sweat of 
our brow, to the precarious food of the 
beggar, or the ignominious luxury of the 
parasite. This was one great social and 
moral result of the message, which, if its 
Origin was in God's eternal counsels, 
came from a carpenter’s shop, and was 
published by a company of fishermen, 
among whom a tent-maker. of Tarsus had 
obtained admission. 

4. The First Epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians has often been pronounced to be 
as entirely unecclesiastical as it is sup- 
posed to be undogmatic. 

It is hard for one writing at this time 
to examine such an allegation fairly, accu- 
rately, and without prepossession. By 
means of maps and descriptions we can 
form a picture to our mind of the Bay 
of Thessalonica, and see the semicircle 
of houses rising towards the hills with 
something of the air of an inferior 
Genoa. But it is much more difficult 
for us to see the earliest Thessalonian 
Christians exactly as they were. We 
instinctively think of something like 
churches. In Salonica, at the present 
day, three of these are still found which 
have been turned into mosques, Qne of 
these (S. Sophia) has a very ancient 
pulpit of beautiful marble, from which 
the local tradition reports that St. Paul 
preached while at Thessalonica.! Yet the 
Christians of the place could, of course, 
have had no separate buildings, and 
must have been content to meet in the 
house of Jason,? of Aristarchus, of Se- 
cundus,? or of some other believer. Yet 
there are certain lines of church life and 
Organization which we can fairly trace in 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians. 

(az) St. Paul recognizes the Thessalo- 
nians, then, at this early period, as one 
organized body, as a church‘ At a 
period considerably later he does not 
always so address those to whom he 
writes. § 


1 Mount Athos, Thessaly, and Epirus, by 
Mr. (now Sir George F.) Bowen, P. 40. 

2 Acts xvii. 5. 

> @ceocarovixéwy Bt Aplorapxos Kal Lexotvdos, 
Acts xx. 21. 

‘ : Thess. i. 1. 

® See Colossians i, 1, 2, 
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(5) That these believers were all dap- 
tized is necessarily implied in the very 
conception of a church. If it be thought 
that we look at the question too much 
through the afterthoughts of ecclesias- 
tical and technical theology, let us con- 
sider a fact in St. Paul’s own life, and a 
passage in this epistle. 

1. St. Paul’s own history and experi- 
ence show that he was not likely to 
entertain the notion that a_ believer 
could be united to the Church without 
the baptismal initiation. The direction 
which he himself had received from our 
Lord after his conversion led him to 
baptism.? If baptism was thus necessary 
for St. Paul, it must have been equally 
necessary for his converts. 

2. But the Apostle recognizes baptism 
in this Epistle by most powerful practical 
teaching drawn from its very idea 
as a consecration of body, soul, and 
spirit, by the indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost. Were a preacher in a modem 
pulpit to warn his hearers against im- 
purity, inward or outward, and to claim 
them for unsullied purity on the ground 
that they had received the Holy Spirit, 
and that their bodies were His temple, ? 


‘it would at once be understood, even if 


baptism were not mentioned, that the re- 
ference was baptismal—nay, that it must 
be, if the speaker viewed that sacrament 
as the initial act of the Christian life. 

It is from this point of view that the 
awful passage upon impurity (1 Thess. 
iv. 3, 8) must be considered. Sin of this 
kind, according to the Apostle, is not 
merely vice, or crime, or even ordi 
sin. It is direct personal insult to the 
Holy Spirit. Such is the force of the 
solemn words, ‘‘God who also gave His 
Holy Spirit once for all unto you."* He 


© Acts ix. 18; xxii. 16. 
* The modern objection to this doctrine, on 


‘the ground that Christians collectively, not 


singly, form the Temple of the Holy Spirit, 
has been answered by anticipation with a 
felicity which scarcely admits of translation — 
‘*Hujus enim femplum simul omnes, et singuls 
templa sumus.” St. Augustin. De Cr. Da, 


X. 3. 

é voy Gedy, Toy Kal Sdvra 7d I. rd &ywy eis 
das, 1 Thessal. iv. 8. The els Suas is very 
emphatic. (On eis, with verbs of giving, almost 
with the force of ‘‘giving over to,’ see note 


infra Thess. iv. 8.) The reading is certainly 
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is speaking of a great isolated act and 
gift once given, of that gift which is the 
Holy Ghost Himself. It is the same 
point of view from which St. Paul always 
surveys baptism—only that in the first of 
his Epistles it is more suitable to look 
at the gift in the hand and heart of the 
Giver; afterwards, in the hands and 
hearts of the receivers. It is the Divine 
baptismal aorist active of the Giver which 
is exactly echoed again and again by 
the human baptismal aorist passive of 
reception. 

The Thessalonians were a church of 
baptized believers. 

(2) The Thessalonian Church also 
possessed a stated Ministry. It is im- 
possible to evade the force of the passage 
(x Thess. v. 12,13). Here there is a 
class of men, marked off from the general 
body of believers, to be recognized, es- 
teemed, beloved, and that for their 
work’s sake—a class of men who la- 
boured, presided, admonished. 

St. Paul was at Thessalonica but a 
few weeks, if the narrative in Acts (xvilL 
I, 2) is to be very strictly pressed?— 
certainly not for any very lengthened 
period. He had now left them for a 
comparatively short interval; yet it is 
clear that he had provided, in some way, 
for ministerial order and_ succession. 
The Church was thus equipped and 
provided for a continued existence. 

(ec) There is evidence in the Epistle 
that the Church was gathered together 
at convenient opportunities—apparently 
for two purposes. 

1. The “holy kiss” of affectionate 
greeting (v. 26) had evidently a character 
which was, so to speak, official and litur- 
gical. ‘To those who are, in any degree, 
conversant with Christian antiquity, the 
rite is integrally connected with the Holy 
Communion. In Justin Martyr's well- 


not #pas, which would give the inappropriate 
meaning—‘“ contempt of this warning is con- 
tempt of God, as surely as He has put His 
Holy Spirit in” [us] ‘‘ His Apostles,’— Keble, 
Studia Sacra, p. 232. 

1 See Romans vii. 1, 6; Coloss. ii. 11, 20; 
il. I-3, and the instructive pages in Bishop 
Lightfoot’s On Revision of the New Testament, 
pp. 84-86. 

* For reasons against this, see note :#/ra, 
1 Thess. ii. 9. 
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known passage describing early Christian 
worship it stands detween the “‘ Common 
Prayers ” and the Eucharist, just before 
the Oblation.! The kiss of peace 
always accompanied the Holy Commu- 
nion, both in the east and west (‘‘ Oscu- 
lum pacis, Pax”). The only difference 
was in the time. In the East it was 
immediately before the oblation, in the 
West after the consecration and before 
the reception.? 

2. But the Church further met to be 
instructed by reading.® The verse (v. 
27) must be taken with that which pre- 
cedes, to give it full significance. St. 
Paul’s letters were destined for the 
widest publicity ; intended to take the 
place of the Law and Prophets in the 
Synagogue worship—to be a Chnistian - 
Law promulgated by public reading. It 
is scarcely necessary to observe what 
a@ guarantee was thus afforded for the 
authenticity of these letters, and what 
authority they claimed. The command 
of the Epistle was the command of the 
Apostle. When the Epistles came'to be 
collected they were, in a sense, “the 
Apostle,” 

The Chnistians of Thessalonica, then, 
were a Church, consisting of baptized 
believers, with an organized Afinistry— 
a Church, with gathered assemblies, 
where the Holy Communion was adminis- 
tered and the Apostolic Epistles were 
read as inspired Scripture.‘ 


' Kowads ebxds woinoduevos . . . dAAhAOvS 
Grfpat: dowafopeda mwavoduevo: Trav ebyav: 
"Ereita wpoopépetar TH wpoecTaTi Tay a8eAguy 
&pros wal worhpiov b8aros Kal xpduaros.—Justin. 
M. Apolog. i. 65. See Comment, siber d. Br. 
Pauli an ad. Romer; Baumgarten-Crusius, p. 425. 

* On the Church’s right to dispense with this 
ancient ceremony, see Hooker, &. P., Preface 
iv. 4. Cf. also the authorities cited in/ra, note 
on 1 Thess. v. 26. 

3 ‘*T charge you by the Lord that this 
Epistle be read (avayvwoO7jvas) unto all the holy 
brethren” (1 Thess. v. 27). The aor. infin. 
here cannot.be restricted to the usual aoristic 
sense of a single and final act. On the pecu- 
liar ¢smeless or eventual sense of the aor. after 
verbs of ‘‘commanding, hoping,” &c., see the 
accurate note of Bishop Ellicott, Ep. to Thessa- 
lonians, p. 83. 

* The ecclesiastical element in the Epistles 
to the Thessalonians is brought out with great 
learning and clearness by Bishop Wordsworth 
in the second volume of his Commentary upon 
the New Testament. 
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At the early period in the history of 
Christianity when the Epistle was written 
the Christian society existed with well- 
defined outlines. 

(2) No command to cohere into a 
Church— But, a Church extsts. No com- 
mand to be baptized—Put, baptism extsts. 

“Paul, and Silvanus, and Timotheus, 
unto the Church of the Thessalonians,” 
L I. 

(2) Nocommand to form a Ministry— 
But, an authorized Ministry exists. 

“ We beseech you to know them which 
labour among you, and are over you in 
the Lord, and admonish you; and to 
esteem them very highly in love for their 
work’s sake,” v. 12, 13. 

(c) No command to united assem- 
blages—But, united assemblages exist ; 
for at them, or one of them, the Epistle 
was to be read. 

“I charge you by the Lord that this 
Epistle be read unto all the holy 
brethren,” v. 27. 

(7) No command to celebrate the 
Holy Communion—Suf, the Holy Com- 
munion exists (pre-supposed in the kiss, 
which must have been public, and was 
from the earliest times associated with 
the Holy Communion). 

The J/ocal element in St. Paul's 
Epistles has been alternately overlooked 
and exaggerated. It was often over- 
looked by those who held a rigid mecha- 
nical view of the inspiration of Scripture, 
and forgot its human characteristics. It 
‘is in modern times, perhaps, frequently 
exaggerated by those who forget that the 
Epistles of St. Paul were meant for all 
ages of the Church, and addressed to 
more than their present readers,! 


1 The point of conciliation will be tound in 
harmonizing two golden sentences—one written 
by the most learned commentator, the other 
by the profoundest theologian, of the Western 
Church. For the /oca/ and ‘emporary element 
in St. Paul’s Epistles—‘* Vultis scire quomodo 
Apostolus unamgquamgue provinciqm suis pro- 
prietatibus denotarit?” (S, Hieron. Comment. tn 
Epist. ad Galat., Lib. ii. cap, ii. tom vii. 381, 
Edit. Migne). For the permanent element, the 
‘*eye of God’s word” upon every generation in 
these Letters—‘‘ Doctorem gentium, qui... 
pluribus Epistolis populos Dei, non eos /antum 
gut presentes ab illo videbantur, verum etiam 
lllos qui /futuri pravidebantur instruxit.” (St 
Augustine, De Civ. Dei. xiv. 9.) 
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In the First Epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians there are two local references 
which are worthy of special mention. 

(2) At the beginning of the Epistle, St. 
Paul writes :—‘‘ For from you sounded 
out the word of the Lord, not only in 
Macedonia and Achaia, but also in every 
place your faith to Godward is spread 
abroad” (1 Thess. 1, 8). The Greek 
commentators in the picturesque word 
translated ‘sounded out,” observe a 
metaphor derived from the trumpet’s 
brilliant tone and power of distant reso- 
nance.! It can scarcely be doubted that 
St. Paul was thinking of the geographical 
position of Thessalonica which had been 
particularly noted by Cicero.?7_ It was, 
indeed, by land a chief station on the 
great Roman military road (77a Egnatia). 
as Cicero also observes ; while by sea it 
had a principal share in the commerce of 
the Levant, and was in constant commu- 
nication with almost every shore of the 
known world. When we take into ac- 
count St. Paul’s subtle tact in dealing 
with men, there seems to be much 
reason for finding, with Chrysostom, an 
allusion also to a history of which every 
Thessalonian must have been proud— 
an historical blended with a geographical 
reference. The Apostle may have lightly 
touched upon a new fame in the Gospel, 
succeeding to and surpassing the ancient 
Macedonian glory.® 


' ehyxntra—Aaunpy fhxovons. (TheophyL) 
‘*The resonance of the trumpet,”’ says Chrysos- 
tom upon this verse, ‘‘ fills the whole vicinity. 
But the fame of your exceilence fills the world, 
and reaches all and everywhere with equal 
sound. Great deeds are celebrated with the 
distinctest commemoration where they were 
performed. They are, indeed, often celebrated 
far away, but not so much. It is not so with 
you. But the glorious sound has gone through 
the earth.” 

3 “© Thessalonicenses . . . fositt im gremuo 
imperis nostri.” (Orat. de Prov. Cons., ii.) 

* In the verse generally, and more especially 
in the vivid words 4 xioris ipo ebeAharAvery 
(‘‘spoken as if of a living thing”), Chrysostom 
seems to trace a reminiscence of the elastic and 
bounding symbol of Alexander's Macedonian 
empire in Daniel viii. 5-8. Rarely, indeed, 
could such words have afterwards been applied 
te the Church of Thessalonica. Cyr and 
Methodius, however, belonging to the Sclavo- 
Bulgarian nationality, which extends from the 
banks of the Danube to the mountains of Thes- 
saly—Hellenized Sclaves—evangelized Moravia, 
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(5) The second /ocal reference is more 
undeniable. It is also more important, 
because it illustrates that which is the 
chief social lesson in this Epistle. 

In one of the most admirable passages 
of his writings Jerome adverts to St. Paul’s 
power of laying his finger upon the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of every phase 
of human nature which he addressed in 
every region of the world. The simpli- 
city,! the facility, the haughtiness? of the 
Roman character are reflected in his 
addresses to the Roman Christians. The 
intellectual pride of the Corinthians ; the 
women boldly sitting in public assemblies 
with uncovered head, the men with long 
floating hair, used to heat themselves 
with wine in their temples, and carrying 
the same custom into a holier assembly 
and a more august rite, are observed by 
every careful reader of the letters to the 
Corinthians.? The hysterical* and pas- 
sionate nature of the Celt is reflected 
from the mirror of the Epistle to the 
Galatians. One of the most notable 
instances of this feature in St. Paul’s 
writings—Jerome proceeds to say—is to 
be found in the Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians. The national type of character 
continued absolutely unchanged up to the 
time of the great commentator of the 
Western Church. We can often infer 
from a letter the character of him to 
whom it is addressed quite as clearly as 
the character of the writer. The same 
virtues of charity, hospitality, fraternal 
good-will; the same vices of indolence, 
aimless lounging, petty meanness in 
making oneself a parasite for the sake 
of daily food which the Epistles would 
lead us to attribute to one section of 
the people of Thessalonica, continued 
to mark the Macedonians of St. Je- 
rome’s day—it may be added, from the 


Bohemia, and Pannonia ; and, like the best of 
our missionaries in modern times, created an 
alphabet for their converts. They were born in 
the 9th century at Thessalonica. (C. Jireczet, 
Istoria Bulgar, Odessa, 1879.) They have lately 
formed the subject of a Papal allocution, which 
testifies to the undying affection in which they 
are held by the Sclavo-Bulgarians. 

1 Rom. xvi. 17-19. 

3 Ibid. xi. 29, 25 ; xii. 3-15, 16. 

® 1 Corinth. x. 14, 15, 20; iv. 6. 

* dydnro: Taddra, Galat. iii, 1. 
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testimony of travellers, at the present 
moment.! 

6. It is natural to ask how St. Paul 
handles Scripture in these Epistles. 

It is certainly inaccurate to dismiss 
the question summarily, by replying that 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians contain 
no quotations from the Old Testament.? 
The following list will show clearfy that 
there are several such :— 


1 Thess. i. 5 Psalm. xxix. 4.° 
7 ii. 16 Gen. xv, 16. 
act Nehem. xiii. 20. 
9 »» 19 Proverbs xvi. 31. 
» iv. 9 Isaiah viii. 16; liv. 13. 
os. | op 4 Psalm xlviii. 14. 
is »» 15, 16 Jerem. xxv. 30, 31. 
an Vv. 3 Ezekiel xiii. ro. 
Ser <e Isaiah lix. 17. 
ss »» 144 Isaiah xxxv. 4. 
2 Thess. i. 85  ... Psalm xxix. 7. 
a ne * ... Psalm xxix. 
” ii. 4 Daniel xi. 36. 
aS » 8 Psalm xxxiii.6; Isaiah 
xi. 4. 
» iii, tf Psalm cxlviii. 15. 


What is certain is that (with the 
exception, perhaps, of 2 Thess. 1. 4, 
Daniel xi. 36) these references are, so 
to speak, half-conscious quotations—the 
reminiscences or allusions of a mind full 
of Scripture, not downright quotations 
for the purpose of discussion or authori- 
tative settlement of questions. This 


1 St. Jerome’s words are well worth quoting : 
‘* Heec ex parte susgue Aodie permanere, non 

test dubitare qui Achaiam viderit. Macedones 
in charitate laudantur, et hospitalitate ac sus- 
ceptione fratrum. Unde ad eos scribitur (1 
Thess. iv. 9) sed reprehenduntur (Ibid. 10, 11) 
—quod ne quis putet officio magis docentis 
quam zvilio gentis admonitum. . . . in Secunda 
ad eosdem inculcat ac replicat.” (2 Thessal. 
iii, 10-12; S. Hieron., Comment in Epist. ad 
Galat, Lib. ii. cap. ii. opp. tom. vii. 381, 382, 
Edit. Migne.) 

2 Prof. Jowett, Zprsties of St. Paul, i. 6. 

2 4d ebayyéAioy ey Surduer, 1 Thess. i, 5 
‘“‘The voice of the Lord in strength” (M33), 
Psalm. xxix. 4. 

4 *OArydépuxos occurs here only in the N. T. 
In the LXX. the kindred adj., verb and substant. 
are found several times, while in classical Greek 
the word appears to be nearly unknown. The 
exhortation of St. Paul (1 Thess. v. 14), has 
the air of a reminiscence of wapaxaAdcare of 
daArydypuxow. (Isaiah xxxv. 4. LX X.) 

® Cf. the unusual collocation év pAvy) rupds 
(2 Thess. i. 8) with gAdéya wupds (Ps. xxix. 7. 
LXX.). 

© awd ris 8dins THs loxbos abrov is a sort of 
summary of the Psalm; see LXX. 
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feature in the Epistles is one proof of 
the predominatingly Gentile origin’ and 
training of the majority of the Thessa- 
lonian Church. 

A more important question remains. 
How far have we evidence from these 
early pages that the words of Chnst 
Himself, afterwards preserved in the 
Gosfels, were known to St. Paul and pre- 
sented by him in his teaching? Were 
words of the Johannic as well as of the 
synoptic type in his possession thus 
early? The following list may be pre- 
sented as an answer :— 


1 Thess. iii, 3 St. John xvi. 33. 
se Ns Qed oy Wi. 455 Xiil. 35. 
» vw 4,2... St. Matt. xxi. 43; xxv. 
6; St. Luke xvii. 34. 
‘. se. 3 St. Matt. xxiv. 8; St 
Mark xiii. 8. 
ae ee © | St. Matt. vii. 24, 25; 
xiv. 18; St. Luke 
vi. 2, 
Mi. Sage 13 St. Mark ix. 50. 
2 Thess. ii, 1 St. Luke xvii. 37. 
fy St. John v. 43. . 
sc. gg OO St. John vii. 39; xvii. 
10. 
iii St. Matt. vi. 13. [Note 


(wy), 


’ © 3 vac 
also another name, of Satan (5 ze 
1 Thess. iii. §; S. Matt. iv. 3.] 


It will be observed that these re- 
ferences are to be weighed rather than 
counted. Among the principles taught 
by St. Paul in the very words of Jesus, 
or allusively to them, are—(1) The 
great law of the moral necessity of 
tribulation. (2) The new command- 
ment. (3) The coming of the Day of 
the Lord as a thief in the night. (4) 
The idea of “edification,” which lies at 


! Other very strong a of this are con- 
tained in the words, ‘‘ how ye turned to God 
from idols to serve the living and true God ” 
(1 Thess. i. 9)—in the tone adopted in speaking 
of the Fews (1 Thess, ii. 14, 15, 16) ; and in the 
abstinence from all reference to the great ques- 
tion of the authority of the Zaw. 

7 The reference of St. Paul to our Lord’s 
words is powerfully brought out by Chrysost. 
**IT am come in My Father's name, and ye re- 
ceive Me not; if another shall come in Azts own 
name, him ye will receive.” ‘*Once and again 
He says that Fle was sent and received judg- 
ment from the Father, and can do nothing from 
Himself. But of whom is it that Christ tells 
them that he will come in Ass own name! 
He darkly refers to the Antichrist. For he 
will do none of these things, nor claim to be 
sent by the Father, nor to have come according 
to His will. But everything in his whole mani- 
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the root of two parables,’ and of the 
conception of the Church? (5) The 
bidding to be at peace among ourselves. 
(6) The mysterious idea of the mutual 
glorification of Christ in His people, and 
of His people in Him. 


III. 


Analysis of the First Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians. 


Personal. 
Salutation (i. 1). 
Thanksgiving for their faith, love, hope (vers. 


i, 


2, 3)— 
for the practical character of the Gospel in 
their case. (v. 5). 

Their lives were imitations of his (v. 6). 

Each of them a mould of form for Grecian 
Christians (v. 7). 

Their true fame (v. 8). 

Far and wide were known the characteristics 
of their spiritual life— 

(a) their conversion from the well-known 

idolatry to the true God (v. 9). 
(5) their life-long keeping of Advent, waiting 
for Jesus from Heaven (v. 10); 
based upon two great principles of the Divine 
Government— 

(a) abiding delivery by Jesus. 

(4) abiding wrath of God against sin (sid.). 

Reminder of his first coming to Thessalonica 
with its boldness in persecution (ii. 1, 2). 

Character of his teaching—frank, pure, honest, 
free from flattery (vers. 4, 5, 6). 

Tender appeal (vers. 7-12). 

Thanksgiving, because they received the word 
as God’s (v. 13). 

Their patience was on the same line with that 
of the persecuted Churches of Judza; incidental 
prophecy (v. 14-16). 

is intense desire to see them baffled more 
than once (vers. 17-20). : 

Sending of Timothy to comfort and confirm 
them—reminder that they had been promised 
tribulation (iii. 1-5). 

Sigh of prayer TO CHRIST (v. 5). 

Timothy’s good news (v. 6); 

consequent joy of St. Paul, and desire to see 
them. 

Solemnly repeated sigh of twofold PRAYER TO 
CHRIST ; (t) for a temporal blessing; (2) fora 
spiritual and eternal blessing to them (vers. 
II-13). 


festation will be contrary to that, with his 
tyrannical assumption of things which belong 
not to him, as also St. Paul saith (2 Thess. 
ii. 4). That is exactly ‘coming in one’s own 
name.’ ” (/# baci Homil, xii.) The reality of 
St. Paul’s reference to this part of our Lord’s 
teaching should not be involved in the question- 
able speculations and inferences which Chrysos- 
tom hazards immediately after this passage. 

1 St. Matt. vii. 24, segg.; St. Luke xiv. 28, 


$€99. 
fs. Matt. xvi. 18. 
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Transitional—passing on to the great question 
about the departed. Love is the unseen thread 
of connection, the ‘‘ root below the stream.’ ! 

1. The false love. 

Impurity as sin against the Holy Ghost (iv. 1-8). 

2. The true love to the living, taught by 
Christ, our God. 

(Connected with this— 

(a) Ambition to keep quiet. 

(b) Honest labour, with resultant dignity and 

independence (vers. 9-12). 

3. The rue love of those that are asleep, with 
its hope that tempers the despair of the heathen 
(v. 13, s¢7q.). . 

iii. 
A. 

Dogmatic—fact of the Advent (iv. 13-18). 

The ‘‘ leading” of the dead with Jesus neces- 
sarily follows from His Death and Resurrection. 

Let affection ‘earn that we—i.e., those who 
may be alive—shall not have the advantage of 
the departed by one golden hour of His Pre- 
sence (v. 15). 

Three circumstances selected : 

(a) Descent of the Lord to Judgment (v. 16). 

(b) Resurrection of the holy dead (zdrd.). 

(c) Joint ascension of the dead in Christ and 
the living in Christ (v. 17. There is no 
mention here of the General Fudyment). 

This is comfort (v. 18). 


Time of the Advent : 

The day—as they £ow—sudden (vers. 2-3). 

Practical lessons ; 

they are sons of light and sons of day (vers. 5-9). 

appointed to sa/vation (v. 9). 

ention of salvation leads him to soteriology. 

(a) Salvation is through Jesus (v. 9). 

(b) He died for us (v. 10). 

This, too, is a comfortable word (v. 11). 

iv. 

General maxims: . 

1. Affectionate respect for the Ministerial 
order as such (vers. 12, 13). 

2. Peacefulness (d7d.). 

3 Special duties to special classes (v. 14) 

4. Love (v. 15); joy (v. 16); prayer (v. 17); 
thanksgiving (v. 18); cherishing the fire of the 
Spirit (v. 19); respect for p1ophecies, but a discri- 
minating respect (vers. 21, 22); universal and im- 
partial abstinence from every form of evil (sd7d.). 

Solemn prayer and sweet promise (vers. 23, 24). 

Request for prayer. 

The Eucharistic kiss of Baoan (v. 26). 

Adjuration to read the Epistle publicly (v. 27). 

Dominus vobiscum (v. 28). 


IV. | 
The authenticity of this Epistle has 
scarcely been seriously impugned. 


' The outline of the First Epistle is soft and 
undulating in the earlier chapters—Gentle me- 
mories ; tender recognitions of the fruitfulness 
of grace among them ; affectionate expressions 
of desire to see them ; sympathy in their tribu- 
lations ; an account of his present position, fill 
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(a) Baur, however, has advanced cer- 
tain objections. 

Baur’s argument is mainly grounded 
upon the assumption that First Thessalo- 
nians is a cento made up from other 


Epistles. He quotes— 
1 Thess, i. ; eer ar I Cor. ii. 4. 
9? 9? e . Xi. I. 
3? 99 Dee wo o@ Rom. i. 8. 


» « I Cor. ii. 43 iv. 3, 43 
ix. 15 ; 2 Cor. il. 17; 
Vv. 11; xi. 9. 

But, as it is St. Paul’s 4ad:¢ thus to re- 
peat himself in undoubtedly genuine epis- 
tles, these repetitions are rather a proof 
than a adisproof of genuineness. See Pro- 
fessor Jowett’s masterly and convincing 
argument, S¥. Paul's Episiles,i. pp.19-25.) 

(4) As to external authority, early 
Church history records no doubt. Its 
reception into the Canon has ample 
attestation. It appears in the “Canon 
Muratorianus.”? Tertullian cites it more 
than ¢wenty times ;3 Ireneus and Clement 
of Alexandria upon several occasions.‘ 


up these brief pages, which quiver with emotion 
(chapters i.—iii.). With chapter iv. begins a part 
of the letter more susceptible of regular analysis, 
and whose contents are sharply defined, and 
notched off by the preposition wepf (wep) 8¢ rijs 
prradeddlas, iv. 9-12; wep) rev Kexommnudver, iv. 
13-18: wepl 82 ray xpdvwy Kal rev Kaper, V. 1). 

' It is interesting to note how many germs we 
have in the earliest Epistle afterwards expanded 
and matured (see especially 1 Thess. v. 8; Ephes. 
vi. 13-17 ; cf. also i. 9-11 5 1 Cor. xii. 2, iv. 12; 
Coloss. iv. 5 ; 2 Cor. vi. 11 ; also the bare men- 
tion of ‘‘ the trump of God,” 1 Thess. iv. 16, with 
I Cor. xv. §2). ‘* A similar growth is observable in 
the allusion to the duty of the Church to support 
the preachers of the Gospel when placed side by 
side with the larger manner in which the same 
subject is treated, 1 Cor. ix. ; 2 Cor. xi. 8, 9; 
xii, 13. In all these there is the kind of difference 
that we should expect to find between a thought 
or precept repeated, and the same thought ex- 

ressed for the first time in a few words.” (Pro- 
essor Jowett, p. 24.) 

* “«Epistola autem Pauli... ad Thessalonices 
sexta, Verdin Corinthiis et Thessalonicensibus 
licet pro correbtione iteratur, una tamen per 
omnem orbem terre ecclesia diffusa esse denos- 
citur” (apud Routh, Xe//. Sacra, i. 395, 396). 

> See the express reference ‘‘cum 7hessalont- 
censibus” and the full quotation of 1 Thess. v. 5 
in Tert. De Resurr. Carnis, c. xxiv. and another 
equally explicit and lengthened quotation in the 
same chapter of 1 Thess. v. 1. 

* 1 Thess. v. 23. Irenzeus, Adv. Heres. vi. 1. 
I Thess. ii.6. Clem. Alex. Pedag.i.5. See full 
Capa in Kirchofer (Quellensammlung des N. 

. Canons, pp. 174, 180), and /rtrod. Lib. Can. 
of Dr. Fr. Reithmayer (French translat.), p. 201. 
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SECOND EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. Analysis ‘ , ‘ 
Il. Authenticity . . ; 
III. General Conclusions : 


I, 
Analysts. 

[Much of this Epistle has already been 
discussed in the Introduction to the 
First Epistle. The Man of Sin is 
treated of in the Notes to Chapter II. 
The Apostle specially meets the two 
evils of feverish fanatical excitement in 
relation to the Advent; and of disor- 
derly menduancy. 

i. 

The Great Day, and errors about its nearness 
in time. 

Thanksgiving for their spiritual growth, and 
patience in persecution (i. 1-4). 

He points them to a day of impartial judg- 
ment; of refreshment to them; of everlasting 
punishment to the enemies of God (vers. 5-9). 

Twofold end of that coming for the Saints. 
Christ glorified in them; they glorified in 
Christ (vers. 10-12), 

Before the Day must come the Apostasy and 


Apocalypse of the Man of Sin; before that a 
hindrance to his Apocalypse must be removed. 


ANTICHRIST HAS, ANTICHRISTIANITY HAS, 
LIKE CHRIST— LIKE CHRISTIANITY— 
(a) A coming (v. 3). (a) A mystery (v. 7). 
(b) An apocalypse (ib.). . . ; 
(c) A designation (v4), (0) AD ee 
(d) A season (Vv. 9). ye -7 ; 
(e) A parousia (v. 9). ; 
(f) Power, signs, won- (c) A faith or creed (v. 
ders (ib.). It), 


Hindrance to be removed before Antichrist’s 
coming. St. Paul’s teaching while with them 
made it unnecessary to go further (vers. 5, 6). 

Cause of the reception of Antichrist by his 
adherents moral and spiritual—not intellectual.'] 


ii. 
He has reason to thank God for them (vers. 
13, 14). ee 
1(v, 10.—‘* Whatever, therefore, the prophecy 
means, those who are truly well-meaning cannot 


be involved in its censure.”—Keble, Stud, 
Sacra, p. 235.) 
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Stand fast, therefore (v. 15). 

Solemn prayer TO CHRIST. Sigh of suppli- 
cation to Him for a spiritual, as the prayer in 
I Thess. iii. 1x had been for a temporal, bless- 
ing (vers. 16, 17). 


Let them pray for him, specially for the spread 
of the Gospel (iii. 1), and for his deliverance 
from wicked men (v. 2). 

Confidence that this will be granted (v. 3), 
and that they will dutifully oblige him (v. 4). 

Solemn prayer TO CHRIST. [This, with ii. 
16, 17, is the answering echo to the double sigh 
of PRAYER TO CHRIST in I Thess, iii. 11, 12. 


iv. 

Second main subject of the Epistle. They are 
to discountenance all disorder (v. 6). 

Appeal to his own conduct—not that he had 
not a right to maintenance—but for example 
(vers. 71 Oy 9). 

Solemn exhortation to quiet work. Adjara- 
tion by CHRIST (on the same line with prayer 
TO HIM, vers. 10, 11, 12). 

How they are to treat the disobedient, with 
the affectionate sternness of a loving disapproba- 
tion (v. 15). 

Solemn prayer TO CHRIST—double sigh of 
supplication. 

(a) ‘‘ The Lord of Peace give you peace "— 

Pax vobiscum. 

(b) Dominus vobiseum. 

Salutation (v. 17). 

Last sigh of prayer TO CHRIST (v. 17). 

Grace answering to grace, as in last Epistle 
(1 Thess. v. 28). 


II. 


The Second Epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians will require little to be said upon 
its authenticity. It was written while 
Silvanus could still be named with Paul 
and Timothy, and while all three were 
at Corinth, a.p. 53. The subscriptions 
which place it at Ashens (Theodoret. 
Cathol. A, B); at ome (Synops, St 
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Athanas.); at Zaodicea (Pesch.) are in 
error, It is externally well attested 
(Irenzus, Adv. Heres. III. vii. 2, quotes 
2 Thess. 11. 8. Clem. Al. Strom. v. 5, 
quotes 2 Thess. ili. 1, segg. St. Justin 
M. speaks of ‘‘the man of sin” (Dial. 
c. 110; 2 Thess, 11. 3-8; St. Polycarp 
quotes 2 Thess. iii. 15 ; ad Philipp. 
Cc. Xi.). | 


IIL. 


If the view which is taken in the 
Introductions to these Epistles be cor- 
rect, our estimate of their importance 
will be proportionately enhanced. We 
shall consider it worse than inaccurate 
to content ourselves with speaking in a 
somewhat patronizing way of their un- 
dogmatic tone, of their peculiar caressing 
tenderness, their engrossing sentiment, 
and unsystematic idealism. For we 
shall perceive in them a precise adapta- 
tion to the wants of the Church and to 
the crisis of human society. 

The position of Christians and of 
Pagan civilization at the time when these 
letters were written is met at every 
point by these earliest lines of New Testa- 
ment Scripture. (1) The Church still 
gazed after her Lord, who had ascended 
about twenty years before ; in the times 
to come she wanted clear direction and 
authoritative example, that she might tell 
those who were to come after, whether 
the name which she bore was derived 
from the first of martyrs, or from the 
Lord of Glory ; whether her prayers were 
to be directed to Him as the object of 
her worship ; whether His Death was an 
illustrious example or the one true sacri- 
fice. (2) He who ascended was so to 
come in like manner as He had gone up 
into Heaven. Was the Church to expect 


1 This tenderness is, no doubt, peculiarly a 
feature of the First Epistle to the Thessalonians 
(x Thess, “ii. 7, 8, 17-19; ili, 1-8; iv. 13-18; 
v. 14) And this softness as of a woman’s heart 
manifested in St. Paul’s first extant letter is an 
indication of the total change of character which 
had passed over him who had devastated the 
Church, and who had flung into prison for their 
faith’s-sake even those whose weakness might 
well have been their protection. (‘* And haling 
men and women committed them to prison 
—Acts viii. 3.) 


New Test—Vot, III. 
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His return with the flurried pulse of 
a feverish expectation, with a wild excite- 
ment shaking humanity from its stead- 
fastness ? or was the honour of that Day 
concermed in the reverential calmness of 
a quiet expectation? (3) The Christian 
community, in the very freedom and 
spirituality of the new life, might be 
tempted to reject all ordinances as a 
burden, and all ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion as a useless or mischievous restraint. 
(4) The words of the Great Teacher were 
unwritten for a while; they lved in 
memories which were quickened by the 
Holy Spirit. What was the relation of 
those words to the doctrine which was 
being borne by every breeze, and along a 
hundred different roads, to the heart of 
Italy and Greece, to the cities of Africa 
and Asia Minor? (5) The old society was 
sick to death with diseases which it felt 
to be fatal, but for which it was unable 
to find a name, or to apply a remedy. 

If the view presented in these pages 
be correct, the Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians contain precisely the answer to 
these questions. (1) The first writings . 
of the New Testament Canon call Jesus 
“the Lord.” and breathe forth repeated 
prayers to Him. (2) While they main- 
tain the attitude of Advent, they warn 
the faithful against Pseudo-Apocalyptic 
fever-fits. (3) They incidentally imply 
an ecclesiastical organization, already 
compacted and recognized, which, if 
simple and free from intricacy, was yet 
solid as iron—a sacramental life already 
in existence which Is never to fail until the 
end of time. (4) These Epistles disclose 
to those who will search for them care- 
fully, words of Jesus-—afterwards recorded 
in the Gospels—and those words are not 
introduced by way of accidental orna- 
ment, like pieces of old stained glass, 
which obtain a place in some window 
solely for their colouring, and contribute 
nothing to the design. They are rather 
like the rafters which, concealed from 
those who do not look for them, support 
the weight of the roof. (5) Finally, 
these earliest of the Canonical letters 
proclaimed to a world which was de- 
graded by lust, and vitiated by the system 
of slavery, that purity is the first of 
moral virtues, and é#dustry the first of 
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social duties. Thus they served to pre- 
pare the way for the sanctities of Chris- 
tian marriage, as well as for the recogni- 
tion of the dignity of free labour and 
commercial pursuits. A_ revelation, 
which did not come into existence 
amidst the pomp of philosophical dispu- 
' Ts it fanciful to find in 2 Tim. iv. 10, a pos- 
sible connection with this part of St. Paul’s 
teaching to the Thessalonians? Exhortations 
to industry might easily be abused by unspiritual 
Christians ; and Demas might find in 7’essa- 
fonica a congenial atmosphere, where his love 
of the world might be indulged without absolute 
abandonment of the Christian community. 
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tations, or the terrors which accompanied 
the elder dispensation—which was truly 
human as well as truly Divine—found 
suitable expression in a letter. The re- 
cognition of free labour—so natural an 
accompaniment of the message which, 
though it came from God Himself, issued 
upon earth from a carpenter’s shop in 
Nazareth, and whose most successful 
preacher was a tent-maker of Tarsus— 
has a peculiar fitness when it is found 
upon the earliest leaves which we possess 
of the NEw TESTAMENT—the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians, 


THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE 


THESSALONIANS. 


CHAPTER I. 


1 The Thessalonians are given to understand 
both how mindful of them Saint Paul was at 
all umes in thanksgiving, and prayer: § and 
also how well he was persuaded of the truth 
and sincerity of thar faith, and conversion to 
God. 


AUL, and Silvanus, and Timo- 
theus, unto the church of the 
Thessalonians which is in God the 


CHAP. I.—1. Paul, @’c.} There is no 
Apostolic title given in this salutation, which 
would certainly have been assumed by a 
forger. The omission may be studiously in 
consonance with the character of this Epistle, 
which has little of the tonic severity of some 
others, and presents a picture drawn with the 
softest pencil of Christian love. (‘ Habet 
meram dulcedinem.’—Bengel.) 


the church of the Thessalonians . . . in God 
the Father and . .. the Lord Jesus Christ.) év, 
pregnant and mystical, like the “ abiding” of 
our Lord and of St. John, denotes continuing 
in inner union with, perpetually living in, 
ensphered and encircled by. “ All things in 
their highest aspect—churches, individuals, 
the actions, feelings, and words of men— 
are in Chnst. They pass out of themselves 
into union with the Divine Nature” (Prof. 
Jowett). 

2. Grace ... unto you, and peace, from God 
cur Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ.} The 
words after peace in the Text. Rec. are omitted 
by Lachm. (followed, as usual, by Prof. 
Jowett), and by Tischend.— probably wrongly. 
(1) The words are omitted chiefly in Alexan- 
drian sources, and Western MSS connected 
with them. (2) The salutation would scarcely 
be very Apostolic, or indeed Christian with- 
out them. The omission would certainly be 
against St. Paul’s invariable usage in all his 
Jetters, even in those which are addressed to 
individuals. (See Epistles to Timothy, Titus, 
Philemon.) [The omission in Coloss. i. 1 of 
the words xal «vp. L X., which are wanting in 


Father and im the Lord Jesus Christ : 
Grace be unto you, and peace, from 
God our Father, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

2 We give thanks to God always 
for you all, making mention of you 
in our prayers ; 

3 Remembering without ceasing 
your work of faith, and labour of 


ove, and patience of hope in our 


some MSS, can scarcely be sustained.] (See 
Reiche, ‘Comm. Crit.’ inl.). “ Peace”—this 
is the first word which Christ spoke to His 
disciples after the Resurrection. Therefore 
Paul everywhere says, “ grace unto you and 
peace.”—-(S. Joann. Chrysost. ‘in Joann. 
Homil.’? LXXXVI.). 

Cf, for general sentiment and feeling, 
Philipp. i. 3, 4. 

at our prayers;| (émi with gen. signify- 
ing “at the time of any event ;” “ at the point 
of time when it takes place.” Cf. Rom. i. 
10; Ephes. i. 16; Philemon v. 4, for this. 


3: werk of faith, labour (toil, Bp. Elli- 
cott) of love, and patience of bope.| (1) €pyov, 
2) xorrov, (3) troporns, are added to (1) 
ith, (2) love, (3) hope. He attributes the 
three great Christian graces to the Thessa- 
lonians, to each of which he thoughtfully as- 
signs its specific property and attribute. (1) 
“work” in sing. signifies the perpetual central 
qork which faith és and das, translating 
itself into work from its very nature; so 
that he who works little has little faith. On 
this conception of faith, cf. our Lord’s words. 
When the Jews ask, “ What shall we do that 
we may work the works of God?” Jesus an- 


. swers, with an emphatic transition from the 


plural to the singular, “This is the work of 
God, that ye believe on Him whom He hath 
sent” (St. John vi. 28, 29). (2) “ Labour 
of love,” Jaborious love. ‘“ Laboriosam 
charitatem” (Pagnini). “ Zove is much by 
itself, but much more if tolful labour (for 
such is the sense) be added to it.” (Grotius, 
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oa 
Gvea a 
God, 


election. 


our 


Lord Jesus Christ, in the sight of 
God and our Father: 

4 Knowing, brethren ‘beloved, 
your election of God. 

5 For our gospel came not unto 
you in word only, but also in power, 
and in the Holy Ghost, and in much 
assurance; as ye know what manner 
of men we were among you for your 
sake. 


ee ee ee ee ae ee. 


quoted by Bishop Ellicott, p. 6). We may 
well imagine that this was exemplified in one 
like the Thessalonian Jason (Acts xvii. 5-9). 
(3) (ris troporns rns éXrridos Tov x. npov I. X.) 
‘patience of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
(A. V.) The sceond gen. may be taken as 
appositional with the first, “that patience 
which is also hope in the coming of our Lord” 
(Beng.). But (as the second substantive in 
the previous cases is attributive), more pro- 
bably “your patient, hopeful waiting,” i.e. 
‘“hope’s patient waiting for our Lord ”— 
patience given by the hope which has our 
Lord Jesus Christ for its object (cf. ry 
ion. tov Xpeorov, “ patient waiting for 
Christ,” having Christ for its object. 
2 Thess. iii. 5). [Hammond’s paraphrase is 
worth quoting: ‘Blessing God for that 
obedience which your faith, that industry 
which your love, that enduring constancy 
which your hope in Christ hath wrought in 
you.” 


4, Knowing, brethren beloved of God: 
your election| (‘seeing we know,” or, “ know- 
ing as we do.” Bp. Ellicott). 

6. And ye became followers of us.| St. Paul 
is able to speak of his example as one to be 
imitated by all his spiritual children, and to 
which they were bound to conform (cf. 
Philipp. ili. 17, iv. 9). The manner in which 
they became imitators of the Lord is brought 
out in what follows: “ Joy amid suffering 
and affiction is the tertium comparationis.” 
(Bp. Ellicott.) 

7. So that ye were ensamples.] So A. V. 
rightly. (1) While there is considerable au- 
thority both for singular and plural (rioy 
and rvrovus), the balance is in favour of Text. 
Rec. (x A, C),so most Fathers. Bp. Ellicott 
admits that the singular has “less external 
authority.” (The versions, however, are 


rather for it,—e. g. “ita ut facti sitis forma - 


omnibus.” Vulg.). As to the usage and 
meaning—Tomos is a person or thing by which 
is prefigured that which, under the moulding 
influence of the Divine purpose, some other 
thing or person will be or ought to be. 
But the usage of the N. T. is that when this 


I. THESSALONIANS, I. 


[v. 4—8. 


6 And ye became followers of us, 
and of the Lord, having received the 
word in much affliction, with joy of 
the Holy Ghost : 

«7 So that ye were ensamples to 
all that believe in Macedonia and 
Achaia. 

8 For from you sounded out the 
word of the Lord not only in Mace- 
donia and Achaia, but also in every 


is predicated of many, the word should be 
in the plural. (1 Cor. x. 6; 1 St. Peter 
v. 4). When it is predicated of one, the 
singular is used, even with the plura/ pro- 
noun qwe, where we is evidently singular in 
meaning. (2 Thessal. ili. 9; Philipp. ili, 17; 
cf. Rom. v. 14; 1 Tim. iv. 12; Titus it 7.) 
Many, collectively called réos, would involve 
the technical Biblical sense of type. Nor are 
the Thessalonians here looked upon as one ab- 
stract collective body, to which this term might 
be properly applied. They are spoken of 
not exactly as a Cburch, but as individuals 
and in the concrete (‘ye,’ ver. 6; ‘ye,’ 
ver. 7; ‘from you’. . . ‘your faith,’ ver. 8). 
Calvin has grasped the idea with great clear- 
ness. ‘ The plura/,in my judgment, is much 
more fully expressive than if St. Paul had 
said that the Church of the Thessalonians, 
as a body, was proposed for imitation. ‘The 
sense really is, that there were in that Church 
as many examples (rvmot) as_ individuals.” 
They became so many “ moulds of form” 
for the Christian life. (See Reiche, ‘Comm. 
Crit. on N. T.’ il. 324.) 

8. For from you sounded out the word of the 
Lord.) é&nynta. “Forth from you, by the 
fame which has gone abroad, the word is 
propagated” (Grimm, ‘Lex. N.T.’; cf. de 
Wette, ad loc.)—made itself felt and heard, 
as it were, with the sound of a trumpet. Note 
the picturesque force of the perfect; the 
blast hangs on the air as the result of the 
trumpet having been blown. [For the word 
see jyov e£nxnoay, JON, Joel iii. 14, LXX. 
For probable geographical and historical allu- 
sions, see the Introduction to the Epistle.] 


not only in Macedonia and Achaia.| Mace- 
donia, where you are, and Achaia, where 
I am. 


8, 9. so that we need not to speak any thing, 
Sor they themselves show concerning us.] 
Their conversion, and corresponding change 
of character was known far and near. Those 
who might have rather been expected to 
hear of it from the agent in so great a 
change, come on their own account, and 
tell us without being led to it. [For this use 


¥. 9—I0.] 


place your faith to Godward is spread 
abroad ; so that we need not to speak 
any thing. 

g For they themselves shew of us 
what manner of entering in we had 
unto you, and how ye turned to God 


of airds cf. “1 say not unto you that I will 
pray the Father for you; for the Father 
Himself (attos yap 6 Llarnp) loveth you.” 
St. John xvi. 26, 27.] 


how ye turned once for all (émerapéare) 
to Him who is God from the idols, i. e. of 
which ye know (amo ray eidodwv), to make 
your life-long service to a God who is Living 
ard Very God. On the distinction between 
dAnOns, the true as opposed to the menda- 
cious, and aAnOiwds, the very as opposed 
to the shadowy—that in which the idea 
_is realised, as op to that in which it is 
only partially exhibited, see infra on 1 St. John. 
[On St. John i. 9, Mr. Keble observes, “ True 
aAnOtvds), opposed, not to the false, but to 
the shadowy and typical. A deep lesson at- 
taches to the word in this application of it. 
Such phrases as “the True Light,” “ the True 
Bread,” “the True Vine,” in the Gospel, in 
St. Luke, “the True riches,” and in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, “the true Taber- 
nacle,” and “holy places, which are figures of 
the True,” &c.—' Studia Sacra,’ pp. 29, 30.] 
See also 2 Chron. xv. 3. (ov Geo drAndive, 
LXX.) Great words, as addressed at that 
date to men and women who might daily 
look upon Olympus! Cf. the antithesis with 
which S. John closes his First Epistle —‘ This 
is the Very God’ (6 aAnOiwos Geds, V. 20). 
Then, with a stgh and a shudder, “ Keep 
yourselves from the idols’ (amd tay eiSadur, 
v.21). “There is nothing more essential to 
anything than the life thereof—and that in 
nothing so conspicuous as in the Godhead, 
where life and truth are so inseparable that 
there can be no living God but the true, no 
true God but the living. ‘The Lord He is 
the true God, He isthe living God.’” (Jerem. 
xi. 10; 1 Thessal. L 9). Pearson on the 
Creed, Part I. 57. For Christ as the 
living God, see S. John v. 26, vi. §7. 


10. And to wait for His Son from heaven. | 
avauévery—ava in comp. signifies “ tending to 
an end” (Bretsch. Lex. Man.’ p. 23); hencea 
notion of patience and confidence is implied in 
ava-pevw (Grimm, ‘ Lex. N. T.’ p. 26). It has 
been said to be remarkable that St. Paul should 
here make “the essence of the Gospel con- 
sist, not in the belief in Christ, nor in taking 
up His cross, but in the hope of His coming 
again.” But St. Paul does not give us the 
slightest ground for thinking that he is here 
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from idols to serve the living and 
true God ; 

1o And to wait for his Son from 
heaven, whom he raised from the 
dead, even Jesus, which delivered us 
from the wrath to come. 


defining “the essence of the Gospel.” If 


_he were so defining, surely the previous clause, 


“to continue doing service to a Living and 
Very God,” would have a right to be in- 
cluded. With St. Paul, as with all great 
Christian thinkers, different aspects of the 
Gospel will acquire especial importance at 
different times. Lines and words will be 
more or less accentuated from time to time. 
The seasons of the Christian year are repre- 
sented variously in St. Paul's writings. The 
breath of Advent-tide blows about the first 
Epistle to the Thessalonians. Bp. Ellicott 
beautifully says, “If joy be said to be the 
key-note of the Kpistle to the Philippians 
(iil. 1), hope may truly be termed that of 
the present Epistle "—p. 14. 

Jesus, which delivered us from the wrath 
to come.) The translation of the A. V. is 
here doubly unhappy. There is no tinge 
either of the past in the first participle 
(pvopevov), or of the future in the second 
(€»youerns). Both are present in the strictest 
sense. Each conveys a fixed principle of 
God’s government. Each almost exactly 
corresponds to the heading of a chapter in 
Bishop Butler’s ‘ Analogy ’—‘“ Jesus, who 1s 
ever delivering” expresses “the particular 
system of Christianity, the appointment of a 
Mediator.” ‘The wrath which ts ever 
coming,” answers to the permanent “ govern- 
ment of God by punishments ”—(‘ Analogy,’ 
Part II., chap. v.; Part I., chap. u.). For 
“the wrath which is coming,” cf. the terribly 
brief and emphatic words—“The wrath is 
coming ” (Coloss. tii. 6). 

delivering.| pvopevov. Our Lord ts very 
emphatically spoken of as “the Deliverer” 
6 pvdpevos, Rom. xi. 26. This is_ the 
translation of Oxia (gdél), Isaiah lix. 20, 
LX X. The Greek brings ina shade of thought 
which is not in the original word: (1) “draw- 
ing to oneself ;” hence (2) rescuing (Rom. vii. 
24, Xi. 26, xv. 31; 2 Cor. i. 10; Coloss. i 
13; 2 Thessal. iit. 2; 2 Tim. iit. ri, iv. 17, 
18. See Dean Vaughan, St. Paul's Epistle 
to Romans, p. 145). This ever present 
deliverance implies a past. He redeemed us 
once for all; He is ever delivering us. For 
redemption and deliverance, cf. Psalm cvii. 2 

. 6. The LXX in this place, however, 
have given a translation in v. 2, which differs 
from that in Isaiah lix. ro. 
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CHAPTER II. 


1 Jn what manner the gospel was brought and 
preached to the Thessalonians, and in what 
sort also they received tt. 18 A reason ts 
vendered both why Saint Paul was so long 
absent from them, and also why he was so 
desirous to see them. 


OR yourselves, brethren, know 
our entrance in unto you, that 
it was not in vain: 

2 But even after that we had suf- 
fered before, and were shamefully 
entreated, as ye know, at Philippi, 
we were bold in our God to speak 
unto you the gospel of God with 


much contention. 


Cuap. II.—2. we were bold in our God.] 
Compare this with “speaking boldly in the 
Name of the Lord.” (Acts ix. 29). 

qwith much contention.) Inward emotion 
and struggle, as well as outward, is included 
in ayav. Cf. Coloss. i. 1. 


3. For our exhortation.) (mapaxAnots.) The 
whole Gospel preaching and message is 
so called, as permeated by, and living in, 
an atmosphere of gentle, soothing affection. 
Religion has been defined as “ morality tinc- 
tured by emotion.” Much more truly is the 
whole Gospel a system “tinctured by emo- 
tion,” #.¢. a mapaxAnots. Hence two different 
shades of meaning are blended in the 
word. As addressed to the careless, sloth- 
ful, tempted, fallen, it is exhortation; as 
addressed to the sad and seeking it is solace 
and comfort. It is the Gospel exhortation, 
which is never without a certain soothing, 
sympathetic sweetness. 


qwas[is]not from deceit, nor from uncleanness, 
nor in guile.| The origin and source from which 
it was derived and uttered was not deception 
nor impurity (ox éx mddvns, ode €& axab- 
apoias, “not from deceit, nor from un- 
cleanness), nor was it conceived and cradled, 
living and moving, in a congenial atmosphere 
of guile” (¢v 8d\@). A good illustration of “ in 
guile” will be found in the complicated net- 
workof lying in which Jacob became entangled 
(Genesis xxvii. 19). ‘Many passages of the 
N. T. lead us to suppose that there existed 
in the age of the Apostles a connexion be- 
tween the form of spirituality and licentious- 
ness. Of this St. Paul declares his inno- 
cence, and with it he elsewhere upbraids the 
false teachers.” (Prof. Jowett, ‘St. Paul's 
Epistles,’ i. 48). 

4. But according as we have been ap- 
proved of God.) (dedoxipdacpeba). 
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[v. 1-—6, 


3 For our exhortation was not of 
deceit, nor of uncleanness, nor in 
guile: 

4 But as we were allowed of God 

to be put in trust with the gospel, 
even so we speak; not as sessing 
men, but God, which trieth our 
hearts. 
. § For neither at any time used we 
flattering words, as ye know, nor a 
cloke of covetousness ; God is wit- 
ness: 

6 Nor of men sought we glory, 
neither of you, nor yet of others, 


when we might have ‘been burden-1 Or, as 


some, as the apostles of Christ. 


pleasing men.| On this word, and the 
notion of excessive obsequiousness which 
underlies it, see on Coloss. iii. 22). 

Which approveth. The same word as 
that which occurs above at the begin- 
ning of the verse. The different translations 
of this word iu the A. V. (“were allowed,” 
“ trieth”’) are unfortunate. 


5. ‘We did not use words such as flat- 
tery uses, or pretexts such as avarice uses” 
(Prof. Jowett). We did not allow our- 
selves to be drawn into an atmosphere of 
perpetual flattery in speech, nor into a long 
deception arising from self-seeking. 

6. Nor were we seeking glory out of 
men as its source, nor from you, nor from 
others, as its particular occasion (€& avOpe- 
mov...aph vpov... dm addr) —e€ 
signifies “motion from whin an _ object 
(intrinsecus), awd, Motion from the surface 
ot an object.” (Donaldson, ‘ Gr. Gr.,’ §¢5.) 
It is true that the difference is often scarcely 
perceptible, but the prepositions are here 
used with an antithesis which is accentuated 
by the twice repeated amé—On vain-glory, 
with a direct quotation of this verse, see the 
powerful passage of St. Chrysost. ‘in Joann. 
Homil.’ ili., 5, 6. 


a cloke of covetousness, God 1s witness.] 
‘ Our habitual state, the condition under 
which we became, was not one of that per- 
petual pretext which covetousness is wont 
to use.” “A cloak of covetousness; for 
who shameth not to wear it outwardly? 
No man will profess himself covetous; 
but he will for very shame cast as hand- 
some a cloak over it as he can (frugality, 
some cloak or other), to hide the filthiness of 
it from sight of others. ‘God is witness.’ 
He called God to be his compurgator, 
which sure he would not do, ssi dignus 


Vv. 7—10. | 


7 But we were Sin among you, 
even as a nurse cherisheth her chil- 
dren : 

8 So being affectionately desirous 
of you, we were willing to have im- 
parted unto you, not the gospel of 
God only, but also our own souls, 
because ye were dear unto us. 


vindice nodus.” (Bp. Sanderson, Sermons, 
Pp. 419.) : 


7. But we were gentle among you.) A. V., 
after Text. Rec. For jo: many MSS. 
(8 BC D, «.+.A.) read vymo, ‘ babes.” 
The reading has so much external support 
that we would not venture to describe it, 
with Reiche, as ‘“‘lectio absurda.” But it 
might not be quite worthy of the Apostle’s 
dignity so to speak of himself; nor, as it 
would appear, would such a use of the word 
‘babes ’ at all in accordance with his 

ctice. It would seem as if the spiritually 
infirm, the morally and intellectually weak, 
were thus described by St. Paul. (Cf. “teacher 
of babes,” Rom. ii. 20; “ babes in Christ,” 
1 Cor. iii. 1; “we, when we were bades,” 
Galat. iv. 3; “that we be no more babes,” 
Ephes. iv. 14; every one that useth milk is 
unskilful in the word of righteousness: for 
he is a babe,” Hebrews v.13). ‘In malice 
be ye babes” (rij waxia yymatere, 1 Cor. xiv. 
20), is indeed an exception; but the passage 
has a subtle play on the good and bad senses 
of childhood, on childishness and childlikeness 
Besides the usage of the word, St. Paul, in the 
context, presents himself and the T hessalonians 
in an aspect which would precisely reverse, 
and by implication contradict (see Additional 
Note at end of chapter), the figure of babyhood 
applied to himself. Tey are the bades ; be is 
the rpodds, “ mother, who is also a nurse.” 


as a nurse cherisheth ber children.| As 
a nursing mother cherisheth her own 
children. 


8. being affectionately desirous of you.) 
Additional Note at close of the chapter). 


because ye beoame dear to us.] 


(See 


9. For ye remember our toil and travail, 
working night and day,| The narrative in 
the Acts, if very strictly pressed, might lead 
us to suppose that St. Paul had only spent at 
Thessalonica 27 days at the utmost, perhaps 
only 21 or 22 (Acts xvii. 1, 2, 10). To some 
the present passage has accordingly appeared 
to present considerable difficulties. The 
narrative in Acts, however, does not abso- 
lutely demand such narrow limits of time. 
And two circumstances seem to require its 
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g For ye remember, brethren, our 
labour and travail: for labouring 
night and day, because we would not 
be chargeable unto any of you, we 
preached unto you the gospel of 
God. 

10 Ye are witnesses, and God 
also, how holily and justly and un- 


extension—the conversion of many idolaters 
(1 Thessal. i. 9), and his own express state- 
ment, that he remained long enough in 
Thessalonica to receive assistance, ‘once and 
again ‘from Philippi. (Philipp.iv. 16). (See 
Canon Cook, ‘Acts of Apostles,’ p. 205.) In 
any case, the spectacle of such an one as St. 
Paul so working, even for something less than a 
month, would a a memorable one—a thing 
to attract attention, and to be long remem- 
bered and discussed. This would especially 
be the case in the Church of Thessalonica. 
A shopkeeping and industrial community 
would instinctively know whether such an 
exhibition was a piece of charlatanism or 
a reality. Even if St. Pauls stay was cut 
short by a riot, they might be perfectly 
aware whether those few weeks were a fair 
representation of the frame and mould of his 
general life. It is certainly strange to think 
how far the idea which we instinctively form 
of the great Apostle, as one utterly absorbed 
in theological thought or seraphic devotion, 
when not employed in preaching or mis- 
sionary work, must be modified by such 
a passage as this. The language here used 
about “ working night and day ” would show 
that in Thessalonica, at least, one unbroken 
day in the week only could be undividedly 
given to directly Apostolic labour. It is 
vain to conjecture how much time may 
have been at his disposal upon the other 
days of the week. It has been added to 
the list of St. Paul’s difficulties that he thus 
worked manually “ at an age when the bodily 
frame refuses to perform a new office.” 
This is surely not so. Men of station and 
education among the Jews diligently learned 
trades. The same obligation has n im- 

sed by custom upon ns even of royal 

irth in different nations and countries. 
Eginhard tells us that Charlemagne had his 
sons taught mechanic trades, his daughters 
spinning and weaving. Each member of the 
Prussian Royal Family, at the present time, 
is apprenticed, and enters into a guild of 
tradesmen. St. Paul’s motives in continuing 
to work were three: ee independence, the 
being able to take what beer ingeniously 
called “‘a lay position” ; (2) example (2 Thess. 
iii. 8, 9); (3) charity, having something to 
give in alms (Acts xx. 34). 
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blameably we behaved ourselves 
among you that believe : 

tr As ye know how we exhorted 
and comforted and charged every one 
of you, as a father doth his children, 

12 That ye would walk worthy of 
God, who hath called you unto his 
kingdom and glory. 

13 For this cause also thank we 
God without ceasing, because, when 
ye received the word of God which 


10. to you that believe} ‘This is accused 
of being “ without emphasis,” “a _ pointless 
word.” Is it not rather very pointed? ‘For 
you that de/ieve,—although it may not always 
have seemed so to others. 


11,12. (1) exhorted; (2) comforted; (3) 
charged. (1) mapaxadovvres; (2) mapapu- 
Govpevor ;(3) paprupoupevar. Exhborting, come 
Sorting, beseeching. Cranmer (quoted by 
Bp. Ellicott). This somewhat difficult pas- 
saze is thus translated by Bp. Ellicott. “ Even 
as you know how in regard of every one 
of you we did so, as a father towards his 
own children; exhorting you and encourag- 
ing you. and testifying that ye should walk 
worthy of God.” (Bp. Ellicott, ‘Epp. to 
Thess.” p. 145.) 

his kingdom and glory} (rnv éavrod Ba- 
giketay xat dd€av). The article refers to 
both substantives, and the pronoun is most 
emphatic, “that which is at once the king- 
dom and glory of His own Self.” “ By so 
accepting it, they believed it ultimately upon 
the testimony of God, immediately upon the 
testimony of St. Paul (Pearson on Creed, 
Article 1, p. 19), cf. 2 Thess. i. ro”—The 
gen. signifies whose subject, not whose author 
is God. 


His kingdom.|] The Christians, dragged 
from Jason’s house, were charged before the 
politarchs of ‘I hessalonica, with “ doing con- 
trary to the decrees of Cesar, saying that 
there was a different King, Jesus” (Acts xvii. 
2). It has been inferred that St. Paul gave 
peculiar prominence to this aspect of our 
Lord’s offices—to His kingdom—in teaching 
at Thessalonica. This verse and 2 Thessa- 
lonians i. 5, have been appealed to in confir- 
mation. But these Epistles vive little support 
to the idea. The conception of the Kingdom 
is not so prominent in either of these letters, 
as, ¢.g.,in 1 Corinthians or Galatians. It is 
scarcely warrantable then to find in these 
two verses any special illustration of the 
history (Acts xvi. 11), or of the prophecy of 
the Man of Sin (2 Thess. ii.’. 

18. That when ye received a word of 
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[v. 11—15. 


ye heard of us, ye received it not as 
the word of men, but as it is in truth, 
the word of God, which effectually 
worketh also in you that believe. 

14 For ye, brethren, became fol- 
lowers of the churches of God which 
in Judza are in Christ Jesus: for ye 
also have suffered like things of your 
own countrymen, even as they have 
of the Jews: 

15 Who both killed the Lord 


hearing (preached word) from us, which 
is yet a word of God (mapada8cvres Adyor 
dons Tap’ nuav rov Oeov) (“ verbum auctori- 
tatis Det.”—Vulg.), ye accepted, not a word 
of man, but, as it is truly, a word of God.” 


of the churches of God .. .m Fudea.| St. 
Paul speaks of “churches” in one country or 
city, yet the same churches or congregations 
are collectively one. Cf. “ churches” 1 Cor. 
xiv. 34; with “church” (1 Cor. i. 2.) See 
Pearson, Art. IX. 


14. became followers.] Imitators. 


of your own countrymen] ouvpdvAéra. 
The unconverted Jews in Thessalonica, of 
whose envy and violence we are told so 
vividly by St. Luke (Acts xvii. 5, 11, 13)-- 
the Jewish inhabitants of Macedonia, more 
especially of Thessalonica. 


15. killed the Lord Jesus.| The title “the 
Lord” here is not simply one of usual rr- 
verence. There is an undertone of horror, 
indignation, and realization of their guilt in 
it. “They killed the Lord Jesus,’— Him, who 
as their Master, they were bound to serve. 
The title is an addition to their guilt; cf. 
t Cor. ii. 8. 


and their own propbets.| Several uncial 
manuscripts (xX, A, B, D) and modern 
critics (Lachm., followed by Prof. Jowett, 
Tischend., Bp. Ellicott) omit the idious 
in rovs idivovs mpopnras of the Text. Rec. 
But the word is not without good external 
attestation, and it adds much force to the 
Apostle’s argument here. (1) It shows. the 
reckless sanguinary unbelief of the Jews in 
murdering the prophets. Why, these prophets, 
the flower and glory of their race, were their 
very own! (2) It adds peculiar vividness 
to the parallel presented by the Thessalon- 
ian Christians, who were persecuted by 
their ows brethren and fellow-countrymen. 
v. 14). Two reasons have led to 
its omission. It might have seemed some- 
what derogatory to the prophets to be des- 
cribed as peculiarly and exclusively Jewisé, 
It has also been suggested that a scruple 
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Jesus, and their own prophets, and wrath is come upon them to the 


men : 

16 Forbidding us to speak to the 
Gentiles that they a be saved, to 
fill up their sins alway: for the 


might have occurred to the scribe as to the 
correctness in Greek of i3s thus used 
(Reiche). For expression cf. ris . . . (cos 
aitay mpopnms, Titus i. 12; for thought, 
cf. S. Matt. v. 12, xxii, 31. (Tertullian 
accuses Marcion of having interpolated “their 
own ” here, to suit his peculiar doctrine. Such 
charges were too often made without evi- 
dence. If Marcion, or some one else, who 
held that the Old Testament prophets had 
nothing to do with Christians, had inter- 
polated the word, it would not have been 
received into so many orthodox books. ] 


have persecuted us.) (npas éxdim€dvroyv.) 
Note the ex— they chased us out by per- 
secution. 


they please not God, and are contrary to all 
men.j Mn, the subjective negative; they are 
of a class of whom we may conceive that 
they are not pleasing to G St. Paul had 
had but too many opportunities of* seeing 
the bearing of his countrymen to the rest of 
the world, and the opinion entertained of 
them. Alternately fiercely credulous (credat 
Judeus <Apelles), and fiercely incredulous ; 
wanting in flexibility, urbanity, refinement, 
kindness (ad fontes solos deducere verpos) ; 
their furious spirit of riot, their savagely- 
repulsive nationality (adversus omnes altos 
hostile odium, Tacit. ‘ Hist.’ v. §), their bitter 
and insolent contempt, esented itself to 
St. Paul almost as it did to Juvenal and 
Tacitus. 


16. Forbidding us to speak to the Gentiles 
that they might be saved.) This, in the 
Apostle’s thought, is a very special instance 
of their ‘‘adversus omnes alios hostile odium.” 


to fill up their sins.) (els rd dvamAnpacat.) 
‘Object and result seem to be blended 
together in the e’s; a double necessity in 
themselves, and in the course of events meet- 
ing in one ” (Prof. Jowett). For the thought, 
as well as the language cf. of#rw avarerAnpor 
rat ai dpaprias «A. “ The sins of the 
Amorites are not yet jilled up.” (Gen. xv. 
16, LXX.) 

alway.) “ Before, at the time of, and after 
Christ” (Prof. Jowett.) 

but the wrath is come upon them.) On 
“the wrath,” cf. supra on 1 Thess. 1. 10; 
Coloss. iii. 6. 


Or, have "persecuted us; and they please uttermost. 
out. not God, and are contrary to all 17 But we, brethren, being taken 


from you for a short time in presence, 
not in heart,.endeavoured the more 
abundantly to see your face with 
great desire, 


to the uttermost.| eis réXos has three possible 
meanings: (1) Even to the end of anything, 
e.g. of sufferings (St. Matt. x. 22, 24; St. 
Mark xiii. 13). (2) At /ast (St. Luke xviii. 
§; St. John xiti. 1). (3) So as,tq bring in 
the end, 1.e. utter destruction, (Abs “ would 
not destroy bim altogether,”) 2 Chron. xii. 3; 


mod-y (“until they had utterly destroyed 
them all,” 2 Chron. xxxi. 1), “ad interitum, 
ita ut intereat, funditus, prorsus.” (AmoXéoas 
eis réXos, Amos ix. 8). See Grimm, ‘Lex. 
N. T.’ Bretscnn. ‘ Lex. Man.’ s. v.rédos. That 
bitter end! (‘‘tristis exitus,” Beng.). This 
Epistle was probably written at the close of 
A.D. §2, or the beginning of A.D. 53, in the 
early months of St. Paul’s stay of a year and 
a half at Corinth (Acts xvii. 11). About 
four years before, at the Paschal feast, a 
terrible riot occurred, in which, some his- 
torians say, 30,000 Jews were slain. This 
passage has been adduced as evidence that 
the Epistle was written after the siege of 
erusalem. But the language of “ex post 
acto” prone) would have been more deti- 
nite and more amplified. These brief words 
have the large generality, the indefinite horror 
and grandeur, of a true prophetic burden. 
“The Jews, for stoning the prophet— but 
most of all for crucifying the Son of God— 
brought blood-guiltiness, not only upon them- 
selves (St. Matthew xxvii. 25). The ‘ wrath 
of God,’ therefore, coming upon them to the 
uttermcst, and abiding upon their posterity 
even to this day, wherever they still remain, 
scattered almost everywhere.” (Bishop San- 
derson, Sermon, p. 190.) . 


17. beine taken from you.| anoppanc- 
Oévres ad’ tpov. Bp. Ellicott happily re- 
marks, “In this expressive comparison the 
ari (reiterated before the pronoun) serves to 
mark the idea of separation, and the term 
éppavos, oppavifw, the feeling of desolation 
and bereavement which the separation in- 
volved.” [No idea, either of orphanhood or 
of childlessness is necessarily implied.| Bp. 
Ellicott well suggests ‘“ having been torn from 
you,” as the translation (“ desolati a vobis ad 
tempus bora,” Vulg.). 


18. There is an ayent as personal as 
the will of man. “We willed to have 
come unto you, but Satan hindered us.” 
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18 Wherefore we would have 
come unto you, even I Paul, once 
and again; but Satan hindered us. 

19 For what is our hope, or joy, 


He is often the real factor in history, acting 
through wicked men, when his name is not 
mentioned (see ¢.g. Acts xvii. 13). The 
passage is dogmatically imported as a “ dictum 
probans ” for the personality of Satan. 
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jv. 1 8—20. 


or crown of ‘rejoicing? Are not! Or, 


even ye in the presence of our Lord 
Jesus Christ at his coming ? 
20 For ye are our glory and joy. 


19. or crown of rejoicing.) (See Ad- 
ditional Note at end of the chapter.) 

at His coming.| “His hope extends even 
to that.” (Bengel). 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on zw. 7, 8, 19. 


7. Prof. Jowett here (as usual) follows 
Lachmann. He considers that the “ confusion 
which it occasions in the image is rather in 
favour of its genuineness than otherwise, as 
such confusions occur elsewhere.” It is, 
indeed, true that we do not always find a 
pedantic and elaborate accuracy in all the 
details of St. Paul’s metaphor; hut se/f- 
contradiction 1s something more than “ con- 
fusion.” The two instances given from the 
present Epistle are surely unhappy, to say 
the least. 52 1 Thess. v. 2-4, where he 
reads, “the day of the Lord so cometh asa 
thief (xAerrns) in the night,” v. 2: “that that 
day shall overtake you as thieves” (xAénras, 
v. 4.) But the Text. Rec. has, in all pro- 
bability, the right reading in v. 4, “as a thicf” 
(xAértns). (2) mpédowmov and mpocomre (1% 
Thess. ii. 17). But here is no “confusion” 
of metaphor—only a very slightly varied 
shade of meaning in the two words, tf, indeed, 
that. It may be added that mos would 
seem to be a word peculiarly appropriate to 
parental tenderness; it 1s cognate to émos, 
cir@v. [mos (cognate cum émos, eimeiv) 
patrum proprium est. 


. wathp 3 &s fxs hey, Hom. Odyss. ii. 47. 


Herod. it. 4. 1.—#mios.—Reiche, ‘Com. 
Crit.’ ii. p. 325, note °.] 

It should be added that the Vulgate trans- 
lates, “ facti sumus parvuli in medio vestrum, 
tanquam si nutrix foveat filios suos” (Cod. 
Amiat.). If this reading is accepted after all, 
we may quote the words of the eloquent 
Bishop of Orleans. “The preacher, after the 
example of St. Paul, makes himself all to all, 
accommodates himself to them, sometimes 
even has something of the bright gaiety of an 
infant (s’¢gaie méme comme un enfant, tanquam 
parvulus), or of the tenderness of a nursing 
mother.” (‘Entretiens sur Ja Préd. Pop.’ 
P- 159.) 

8. The word ipempduevon of the Text. 
Rec. appears as dpespdpevos in a_ great 


number of MSS. (x A, B, D, E, F, G.) 
No doubt cépepop., with such a weight 
of attestation, must have been the reading. 
But it seems certain that operpdp. is never 
found in Greek. It is not quite to the 
point here to appeal to St. Pauls occa- 
sional habit of coining words. A critic has 
observed, in speaking of one of St. Paul's 
coinages, “ Whichever of the two words 
(mapaBovAevoapevos, OF mapaSor\evadueves, 
Philipp. ii. 30) St. Paul may have written, 
there is no dispute among scholars that he 
first invented it; it is quite clear that he did 
the same thing in other cases also. But we 
may be sure that either word was formed 
fairly, according to the general rules of the 
Greek language, which St. Paul relizious/y 
observes, even when moulding new terms out 
of old” (Reiche, ‘Comm. Crit ii. 223). If 
the derivation given by some were correct 
(from dyuov and eipw, to tawine or wreatke, 
“interweaving ourselves, as it were, with 
you,” “ connecting ourselves with your lives,” 
the word should have a different forni (dunp- 
etoOar, Winer, § xii. 4) and should govern 
a dative, not, as here, a genitive. Reiche 
concludes his able argument by the position 
that ipecpcuevoe need not be an exclusively . 
geduee word, and that the other form must 

ve been taken down wrongly from a pecu- 
liarity of pronunciation or by a slip of the pen. 


19. (créhayos). Some eminent Biblical 
critics have drawn a distinction, invariable, 
as they consider, between orépavos and 
dia8npa: the first being ever the “ chaplet of 
victory,” the latter “the diadem of royalty.” 
It may, however, be seriously questioned, 
with the LXX before us, whether it ss 
not used by St. Paul simply with the idea 
of ornament or dignity, without any notion 
of victory. It is so far from being the case 
that orépavos is mever used of “‘ royal dia- 
dem,” that in the LXX_ it constantly stands 
for MOY, crown royal.' The same meai- 


v. r—2.] 


ing follows orépavos in the N. 'T. also. The 
idea of the crown of thorns in the Cruci- 
fixion is not merely a wreath of a cer- 
tain material for the infliction of pain, 
but a caricature of one of the chief out- 
ward insignia of kingship? The word 
orédavos, again, is used in the Apocalypse of 
the kingly priests, who are exhibited with the 
special symbols of their roya/ty as wel] as of 
their priesthood® Nor is this all. The same 
word orédavos is used (1) of the crown upon 
the head of the Royal Victor (Apoc. vi. 2); 
(2) of the crown upon the head of the 
Church (oréd. dorépwy, xii. 1); (3) of the 
golden crown upon the head of the Son of Man 
(xiv. 14). It is transferred to whatever is an 
ornament of noble dignity to a man, which 
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bestows upon him any shadow or reflection 
of royalty. (Job xix.9; Prov. xii. 4, «.r.X.). 
The idea is then, perhaps, neither “ victory,” 
nor “a chaplet, as distinguished from a 
royal diadem;” but ornament, distinction, 
primarily in connection with, and with 
allusion to, royalty. For some beautiful 
illustrations of the way in which “my 
crown” passed, as an almost term. tech., 
into ecclesiastical language signifying “my 
flock,” or ‘“ my people,” when used by 
bishops or priests, see Corn. a Lap. (tom. 
xix. p. 57). [The writer must be contented 
to refer to the valuable note upon Philipp. iv. 
1, which, unfortunately, he was unable to 
consult in time to render its conclusions 
available. ] 


CHAPTER III. 


1 Saint Paul testificth his great love to the 
Thessalonians, partly by sending Timothy 
unto them to strengthen and comfort them: 
partly by rooicing in thar well doing : 10 
and partly by praying for them, and desiring 
a safe coming unto them, 


CHAP. [I].—1. when we could no longer 
JSorbear.| Note the subjective tinge of the 
negative pnxéri—“ feeling that we could no 
longer ”—in accordance with the gently emo- 
tional tone of the passage. 


we thought it good.| evdoxnouper. ‘There 
is a subtle play of feeling in the whole texture 
of these words. On the one hand, sadness 
(“to be Jeft”—“ alone in Athens”), on the 
other hand, a bright and tender pleasure, be- 
yond resignation, a consent that was not 
extorted (“we were well pleased”). Grotius 
brings out well the mingled play of feeling. 
“‘ Triste hoc, sed tamen /:benter, vestri causa.” 


to be loft behind] (xaradecpOjva:.) has 
often about it a tinge of desertion and for- 
lornness (cf. of leaving father and mother, 
St. Matt. xix. 5; St. Mark x. 7; Ephes. 
v. 13, from Gen. ii. 24, LXX; the sheep in 
the wilderness, St. Luke xv. 4; the preach- 
ing of the word, Acts vi. 2. In the O. T., 
of. one ‘eaving wife or children by death, 
Deut. xxviii. 54; Prov. xx. 7 in LXX;; cf. 
St. Mark xu. 19; St. Luke xx. 31. The word 


HEREFORE when we could 
no Jonger forbear, we thought 

it good to be left at Athens alone ; 
2 And sent Timotheus, our bro- 
ther, and minister of God, and our 
fellowlabourer in the pospel of 


is suffused with the sadness which abides 
after a farewell. 

at Athens alone.| alone, standing forcilfly 
last. Upon the departure of Timothy, Paul 
and Silvanus felt themselves to be indeed 
alone. “ Alone in London” has become a 
proverb. But there was something more to 
one like St. Paul in a place like Athens, the 
city which was so beautiful, but so far from 
God. Note that it is a mistake to suppose 
(with the subscription, Theod. &c.) that St. 
Paul wrote this Epistle from Athens. The 
expressions in this verse neither prove that 
St. Paul wrote from thence, nor indicate in 
what circumstances he wrote. He only con- 
firms what he had said of his anxious desire 
to visit them (supra, ii. 18), by expressing to 
the Thessalonians that even during his stay 
at Athens he had supremely desired to see 
them again, and to hear tidings of them. (See 
Wieseler, ‘Chron. de Apost.’ pp. 241, 257; 
Reithmayer, ‘Introd. Sac. Canon.’ (French 
translat. p. 200). 

our brother, and minister of God (8.u- 
covey), and our fellow-labourer in the gospel 


1 When David takes the king’s crown from 
the Ammonite monarch, fAaBe rby orépavoy Tov 
Bao. (2 Sam. xii. 30). In a great psalm of Mes- 
siah’s royalty ‘*‘ Thou hast placed upon his head 
a crown, orépavoy ex AlBov tiplov (Ps. xvi. 3). 
So of Mordecai’s royal state, Esther viii. 15. Cf. 
Zechar. vi. 11, 14. 

2 orépavoy ¢& dxavbav, St. Matt. xxvii. 29; 


dxdyOiwoy ordpavoy, St. Mark xv. 17; ordpavoy 
df dxavOar, St. John xix. 2. 

> robs elk. TECgeemperBurdpous ... wepiBeBAn- 
pévous éy inarlois AeuKois, Kal éwi tas Kepards 
abray orepdyovs ypugois, Apoc. iv. 4. Cf. 
Badovor robs orepdvous abray «.7.A., v. 10. See 
also ix. 7. 
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Christ, to establish you, and to com- 
fort you concerning your faith: 

3 That no man should be moved 
by these afflictions: for yourselves 
know that we are appointed there- 
unto, 

4 For verily, when we were with 
you, we told you before that we 


of Christ.) A. V., Text. Rec., “our brother 
and fellow-worker with God (cvvepydy) in 
the Gospel of Christ” Bp. Ellicott, Lachm., 
and Tischend.). External evidence is rather 
in favour of the Text. Rec. There is no 
useless redundancy about it, but a real point 
in each attribute of praise given to Timothy. 
“ Our brother ” indicates that he is their asso- 
ciate in a common faith, with an additional 
thought of fraternal affection. His being a 
‘ Minister of God’ indicates his /aborious office 
of preaching, and that with a special call and 
authority from God (cf. for junction of 
‘brother’ and ‘minister’ what is said of 
Tychicus, Eph. vi. 21). To these two pre- 
dicates is added yet another: “our fellow- 
labourer,” our assistant in proclaiming the 
Gospel (cf. Philipp. ii. 25). This ungrudg- 
ing praise is heaped upon Timothy, both 
t@ promote confidence in his messenger, and 
with a tender reference to the sacritice which 
he was making in giving up the society of 
such a friend and helper. 

2,3. to comfort you concerning your faith ; 
that no man should be moved.; A.V. Rather, 
“to exhort you on behalf of your faith, 
that no man,” «7A. (Bp. Ellicott). The 
construction ts as follows: “to exhort you 
on behalf of your faith,” (apaxdXeoat tmép 
ms wisrews tpov) to recommend vou 
the following course, viz., the not yielding to 
the idea of any of you being shaken. (See 
Note at end of the chapter.) 


3. That no man should be moved.| (pn8éva 
caiverOau.) This verb literally means “ to wag 
the tail” —hence (1) to flatter, or fawn upon; 

2) to have the mind moved, whether in the 
irection of pleasure or of terror, in a manner 
unworthy of the dignity of Christian man- 
hood. 

for yourselves know that we are appointed 
thereunto.| ‘‘ Yourselves” without being 
told by me or by others. On this accen- 
tuated use of atrds, see note supra on 1 Thess. 
i. 9. Why did they Anow this? Because 
St. Paul had told them of Christ’s saying. 
(St. John xvi. 33.) = 

appointed thereunto.] Keita with eis and 
accusative of the end designated, signifies 
destined and fixed by the counsel of God 
(cf. “ This child is set for;” povidentially 
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[v. 3—6. 


should suffer tribulation; even as it 
came to pass, and ye know. 

5 For this cause, when I could no 
longer forbear, I sent to know your 
faith, lest by some means the tempter 
have tempted you, and our labour be 
in vain. 

6 -But now when Timotheus came 


destined to bring about (St. Luke ii. 34). 
While it may be true that the Apostle 
was speaking with special reference to him- 
self (Est.), it should yet be remem- 
bered that affliction is, so to speak, the 
Christian’s natural condition. (“Let al] Céris- 
tians hear this.’—Theophyl. in loc.). “Tbe 
Gospel is the covenant of the Cross” (Hamm.). 
It is the Saviour’s promise John xvi. 33). 
When He addressed St. Paul through Ananias, 
He told His servant not how great things 
he was to do, but how much to suffer 
(Acts ix. 16.) It is, according to the 
Apostle, the perpetual law of His king- 
dom ; it is put in the form of a maxim and 
a quotation that “through many tribula- 
tions it is morally necessary for us to enter 
into the kingdom of God.” (Acts xiv. 22; 
cf. 2 Tim. ili. 12). Temporal prosperity is the 
blessing of the old Covenant. Yet ‘the pencil 
of the Holy Ghost laboureth” in describing 
the sorrows rather than the joys of Job, and 
the Psalter is a manual for sorrowers (see Job 
xvi.; Lamentat. iii. 1-33, «.7.A.). Cornel. a Lap. 
quotes a noble passage from Seneca; (“ Ecce, 
par Deo dignus vir fortis cum mala fortuna 
compositus; ecce, spectaculum Deo dignum. 
Dicant hi ergo, diznissimi sumus Deo in 
guibus experiretur quantum humana natura 
pati posset.”) But, surely, with his self-con- 
sciousness and pride in the grandeur of human 
endurance, Seneca affords rather a contrast 
to, than an illustration of, St. Paul. 


4. For... we told you before that we should 
suffer tribulation.| There is something pro- 

etic in being in possession of a great general 
aw, like that at the close of ver. 3. To this 
he probably refers in ‘‘ for we told you before” 
rather than to particular troubles and _ perse- 
cutions. They did, however, come, and that 
speedily (Acts xvii. 4, 5-13). 

5. For this cause, when I could no longer 
forbear.| The Apostle resumes with the 
opening words of ver. 1, “ Wherefore when 
we could no longer forbear.” 

the tempter.| 6 metpa{wv, Satan (supra, ii. 
18). The same title is given to him by St. 
Matthew (iv. 3). 

our labour be in vain.| “It is asad thing 
to lose spiritual labour.” 


6. Writing after Timothy’s arrival, his 


* Rom. 7. 


v. J—13.] 


from you unto us, and brought us 
good tidings of your faith and cha- 
rity, and that ye have good remem- 
brance of us always, desiring greatly 
to see us, as we also fo see you: 

7 Therefore, brethren, we were 
comforted over you in all our afflic- 
tion and distress by your faith : 

8 For now we “live, if ye stand 
fast in the Lord. 

g For what thanks can we render 
to God again for you, for all the joy 
wherewith we joy for your sakes 
before our God ; 

10 Night and day praying ex- 


style here quivers with joy (“‘ recenti gaudio, 
tenerrimo animo,” Beng.) 


and brought us the good tidings of your 
faith and love.| (evayyedktoupevoy nv thy 
wiotw Kat thy ayamy tpor.) Evayy. is a 
“magnificent participle” (as Bengel says), not 
without a reference to the “good news.” 
(See evayynAtoapny Sixacocvmmy, Ps. xl. 9 
(LXX.: ‘A}w3). 


‘* Thy righteousness aloud, 
Good tidings of great joy I tell.”—(Keble.) 


8. For now we live, if ye stand fast in the 
Lord.| For now we live indeed, “nunc 
sentimus nos vivere,” expressive of the highest 
pleasure. “We live,” it is matter of in- 
finite joy to us” (Hammond); cf. St. John 
xiv.19, and “your heart shall live for ever,” 
Ps. xxii. 26; Ps. cxix. 77, and St. Augustine, 
‘Enarrat.’ Contrast “1 die daily,” 1 Cor. xv. 
31. “O what a tender heart he had, who 
yearned over his children with such affection 
that he could say, ‘ We live, if ye stand fast in 
the Lord ’” (St. Anselm). 


10. Night and day.) This is not mere 
hyperbole (cf. 2 Tim. 1. 3). In the Psalms, 
“night is a great chapter, to which David 
often recurs ” ( oseph de Maistre); see Ps. 
IV. 4, Xvil. 3, xl. 3, 8, Ixxvil. 2, 6, CxIx. 52. 


and might perfect that which is lacking in 
your faith?| Supply the deficiencies (or 
“lacking measures,” Bp. Ellicott) of your 
faith ; cf on Coloss. i. 24. Thisis quite con- 
sistent with the account in the Acts of St. 
Paul’s comparatively brief stay at Thessalonica, 
which would have prevented the full instruc- 
tion of the young church (Acts xvii. 1-10). 


1l. God Himself.| We, our God, and 
Father (avrés d€ 6 Oeds nat warip nuor). 
It is beautiful to note through these Epistles 
in how many chapters the strain of exhortation 
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ceedingly that we might sce your 
face, and might perfect that which is 
lacking in your faith ? 

11 Now God himself and our 
Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, 
‘direct our way unto you. : 

12 And the Lord make you to 
increase and abound in love one 
toward another, and toward all men, 
even as we do toward you: 

13 To the end he may stablish 

our hearts unblameable in holiness 

before God, even our Father, at the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ 
with all his saints. 


is gently stirred by the sigh of prayer (cf. t 
Thess, iii. 11, v. 23; 2 Thess. i. 11, ii, 16, tii. 
5-16). 

and our Lord Jesus Christ.) It is important 
to notice, in this earliest of the Apostolic 
Epistles, that prayer and aspiration are natu- 
rally and spontaneously directed to Jesus by 
St. Paul. There is no foundation for any 
such statement as that “truly primitive and 
Apostolic prayer is invariably to God through 
Christ.” The “may He direct” belongs to 
“our Lord Jesus Christ,” as well as to “ our 
God and Father.” 


direct our way.) «xarevOvva, optative,— 
“make straight” (Hammond). ‘The singu/ar 
verb here is certainly remarkable, preceded 
by two subjects—“ God Himself,” and “ our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Precisely the same fea- 
ture recurs in ‘“‘He our Lord Jesus Christ 
and God our Father comfort your hearts ” 
2 Thess. 11.17. The Epistle which stands 
first in order of time, is a manual of prayer 
to Christ—see also 2 Thessal. iii. 16. The 
prayer was abundantly granted (Acts xx. 1, 3; 
1 Tim. i. 3). On the dogmatic bearing of 
this, see Introduction. In the word “ direct ” 
there is an underlying notion of taking ob- 
stacles out of the way—by sea (Grimm, 
S. Vv. 

A favourable speed 
Ruffle thy mirror’d mast, and lead 
Through prosperous floods.” 
(Tennyson.) 

—by land, “ fair adventure” befalling them. 


13. But you may the Lord make to increase 
and abound.| The word ‘you’ stands empha- 
tically at the beginning of this sentence ; more 
emphatically, when we remember the imme- 
diately previous words (xarev0. rnv ddov nuav 
mpos tpas. ‘Yuas b€ 6 K. mAcov. cai repioc.) 
I pray that He may smooth the way which 
qwe desire to take to you. But you—-whatever 
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comes of us, whether our way be made 
straight to you, or not—may He make you 
increase and abound ! 

increase and abound. | 
mous. 
largement, the second spiritual abundance, 
and has more of a superlative meaning ” (Bp. 
Ellicott, p. 47). 


13. before God, even our Father.| Before 
Him who is our God and Father. 


“Nearly synony- 
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The former signifies spiritual en- 


[v. I—3. 


with all His saints] More literally, “the 
saints of Him” (ray dyiwyv atrov). They 
are looked upon as emphatically His (cf. the 
words of Ananias, rois dyois gov, Acts 
ix. 13). On this verse a Lap. well says, 
“The Apostle, full of the Spirit, here piles 
together much which was suggested by his 
affection, and is not solicitous about words, but 
leaves some to be understood or passes over 
them in silence.” 


ADDITIONAL NOTE on vv. 2, 3. 


2, 3. mapaxadeoa ... 1rd pndéva caiver Oat, 
where mapax. governs rd with the infin. as 
an accusative objective. Wapaxadeiv, in the 
sense of admonish, exhort, recommend, has 
a double accus. of person and thing in 
N. T. (cf. St. Luke i. 18; St. Mark v. 
23, 17; Acts vill, 31; 1 Tim. vi. 2; Titus 
ii. 13). The infin. with art., is often equiva- 
lent to a substantive, even when other words 


CHAPTER IV. 


1 He exhorieth them to go on forward in all 
manner of godliness, 6 to live holily and justly, 
9 to love one another, tL and quietly to follow 
their own business: 13 and last of all to sor- 
vow modcrately for the dead. 15 And unto 
this last exhortation ts annexed a brief de- 
scription of the resurrection, and second com- 
ing of Christ to judgment. 


URTHERMORE then we 'be- 


seech you, brethren, and 'ex- 


are added (so Schott, Winer, Reiche). The 
reading r@ pndéva cawerOa of the Text 
Recept. seems indefensible in every way. 
Lachm. ingeniously conjectures pndéy aca 
veoOa, thus keeping exactly all the letters. 
The meaning of acaiveoOau is given by the 
lexicographers as dyGecOa:, yaderas épew 
(connect. with dodopat, “to feel nauseated.”) 


hort you by the Lord Jesus, that as 
ye have received of us how ye ought 
to walk and to please God, se ye 
would abound more and more. 

2 For ye know what command- 
ments we gave you by the Lord 
Jesus. 

3 For this is the will of God, 
even your sanctification, that ye 
should abstain from fornication : 


CHAP. IV.—1. we beseech you.| (épwrapev 
in classical Greek signifies ask questions. The 
best reading of this verse is: ‘ 

‘““iva xaOas wapeddBere map’ nay ro wes 
Set tas wepimarety Kai apéoxery Ce@, xabas 
nal mepirareire, iva mepiooeinre paddov” 


(Tischend. So Bp. Ellicott). 


_ This seems to give the following mean- 
ing : 

“We beseech you (even as ye have re- 
ceived from this letter, viz., how you are 
bound to keep walking and pleasing God), 
even as indeed. ye do keep walking, that ye 
would abound more and more.” With his 

ntle, inimitable tact, St. Paul assumes and 
implies that they were actually walking in 
the right way. “ He does not simply exhort 
them to walk thus, but to abound more and 
more. When he presses progress upon them, 
he hints that they are on the road; for he 
only makes progress who has begun to walk. 
Summarily, this is to be their case: to make 


progress in the doctrine which they have 
received ” (Calvin). The word repioceunre 
has a comparative significance. 


2. what commandments.| The Apostle 
employs this word somewhat frequently to 
the Thessalonians (inf. v.11; 2 Thess. ili. 4, 
6, 10, 12). To Timothy he uses it himself 
(1 Tim. i. 18, vi. 13), and bids him freely 
use it to others (1 Tim. i. 3, iv. 11, v. 7, 
vi.17). It would seem that when writing di- 
rectly on affairs connected with the 
ment of the Church he freely commands. 
His very tenderness is majestic. 

It is strange to note M. Renan’s perpetual 
vacillation and self-contradiction on this sub- 


ject — constantly within a few pages — eg. 


‘“ Paul makes his authority felt with a tone of 
superiority which shocks us,” p. 236; “ He was 
the first to repel all which could have looted 
like mastery,’ St. Paul, p. 238. Sce notes oa 
Philemon, v. 8 and v. 21. 


by the Lord Jesus.) ‘“ He means this: the 
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cence, even as the Gentiles which, o,, 4 
know not God: press, Ory 
6 That no man go beyond and | Or, 
'defraud his brother 'in amy matter: Oo es 


4 That every one of you should 
know how to possess his vessel in 
sanctification and honour ; 

5 Not in the lust of concupis- 


things which I have commanded are not 
sine, but His.” 

S. For this is the will of God.| Willis used 
for the faculty—for the act of will—and for 
the thing willed ere re volitd”). In Scrip- 
ture ‘‘ the will of God ” is frequently used in 
the last sense. Thus here “the will of God, 
our sanctification,” means that our sanctifica- 
tion is that which most pleases God. But 
this necessarily implies “will” in the first 
sense (“omne velle est a voluntate”). Pear- 
son, Lect. XX. ‘De voluntate Dei.’ Minor 
Theol. Works, I. 206-207. To 6éAnpa came 
to be so indissolubly connected with the 
Divine will, or that which is willed by God, 
that it stands alone without the addition of 
God (Rom. ii. 18), occasionally even without 
the article (cf. ovn fv O&Anpa, “it was not 
God’s will that,” 1 Cor. xvi. 12). 


sanctification.| “frame of mind, holy dis- 
position ” (Waterland, vi. 7.) 

For this is the will of God, your sanctifica- 
tion, viz., that ye should abstain.) He men- 
tions sanctification generally, and then pro- 
ceeds to indicate that which was the greatest 
enemy to sanctification, then and there— 
the fornication of heathen communities. [For 
the instinctive way in which even heathens 
associated purity and sanctity, cf.— 

**Tuque, O sanctissima conjux !” 
‘fEneid,’ XII. 258.] 
St. Paul insists, with great solemnity, upon a 
truth which at various times, even in the 
Church, has been, if not denied, yet half 
forgotten, that moral evils are always spiritual 
evils of the first magnitude. It is certainly 
remarkable that here, and elsewhere repea- 
tedly, the Apostle does not speak of this 
offence as of an evil scarcely known 
among, and little to be feared by, true be- 
lievers, but rather as of an evil not only widely- 
spread but certain to assault them. Prof. 
Jowett finely says: “What he seems to 
penetrate is the inward nature of sin, not its 
outward effects. Even its consequences in 
another state of being are but slightly touched 
upon in comparison with that living death 
which itself is. It is not merely a vice or a 
crime, or even an offence against the law of 
God, to be punished here or hereafter. It is 
more than this. It is what men feel wthsn ; 
not what shall be, but what is; a terrible 
consciousness, a communion with unseen 
powers of evil” (Essay on ‘Evils in the 
Church of the Apostolical Age,’ Epistles of 


St. Paul, i. p. 77). For sins of the flesh, as 
eating into the very heart of Gentile social 
life, see Acts xv. 19, 20. 


Sornication.| More emphatic in original, 
“ the fornication,” sc. that which you see all 
around you. 


4. to possess bis vessel.) “to him- 
self (xracda) his own vessel” (Bp. Elli- 
cott). It has been much debated whether 
the vessel here is (1) his own wife, or (2 
his own body. In favour of (1) are, tas 
the natural meaning of xracda; (b) the 
opposition of ‘his own’ to the fornication 
just spoken of; (c) the fraud) and over- 
reaching done to another (“his brother”). 
[This, however, would apply equally to 
wrong done by seduction or the Tike. |. (d) 
“vessel” seems to have become a common 
and understood Jewish equivalent for wife 
(see Schoettgen on v.6). [The idea is in 
Proverbs v. 15. The word is not used, 
however, by LXX.] (e) the language of St. 
Peter (“unto the wife, as unto the qweaker 
vessel,” 1 St. Peter ili. 7. (2) Body, on 
the other hand, is the common interpreta- 
tion, and that perhaps which suggests itself 
to most readers. It is a natural metaphor. 
Cicero speaks of the body as “was et re 
ceptaculum animi.” St. Barnabas calls the 
Body of Jesus “the vessel of the Spirit.” 
Others refer to 2 Cor. iv. 7. Bengel and 
Estius point to 1 Sam. xxi, 5. pyyai2> 
(“the vessels of the young men”). It may 
be doubted, however, whether 23 has the 
supposed meaning. There is perhaps some 
such metaphor in m9), see Gesen. ‘ Lex.’ 
400.] The great objections to the view which 
interprets “vessel” as “ wife” are—(a) that the 
Apostle might seemto enjoin marriage upon all; 
(b) that the further words, “in sanctification,” 
&c., “not in the lust,” &c., would seem unsuit- 
able [yet the fearful abuses of heathendom 
rather weaken this objection]. 


5. which know not God.] Subjective nega- 
tive xn, “ of whom we conceive as not know- 
ing God.” Ignorance of God is the fountain 
of impurity, cf. Rom. 1. 24. ‘Look at the 
purity of the sky, and let a loathing for im- 
purity take hold upon thee,” cries Bengel. 


6. Another aspect of impurity is here 
given —the wrong done to one’s brother. 
The force is well expressed: “that no man 
should craftily compass and circumvent his 
brother to obtain his fleshly lusts.” (‘ Necess. 
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[v. 7-9 


because that the Lord :s the avenger 
of all such, as we also have fore- 
warned you and testified. 


7 For God hath not called us unto 


uncleanness, but unto holiness. 


Doct. and Erudition for any Christian Man,’ 
quoted by Hammond.) 


defraud.| (m\eovexretv.) The word in clas- 
sical Greek is simply “to obtain more,” and 
hence “to excel.” In the LXX the ethical 
idea is added of “obtaining more than is just” 
(Ezekiel xxii. 27; Habakkuk ii. 9). This is 
invariable in the N.T. St. Jerome has 
pointed out strikingly the sort of avarice that 
there is in adultery. The A.V. is here 
unfortunate. Many readers substitute an 
illogical warning against dishonesty in general 
for a specific and powerful exhortation against 
sins of impurity. A less important inaccu- 
racy in the translation of the words év r@ 
apaypars, will be found in 2 Corinth. vii. 11. 


in any matter.| Certainly not to be trans- 
lated as in A. V.; but “in the matter,” i.e. 
of which I am speaking; “ getting out of him 
more than we should ever get.” 

the Lord ts the avenger concerning all 
such.] The Lord—Cérist—is specifically re- 
ferred to as the Judge. 


as we moreover forewarned you, yea, 
and solemnly affirmed.] The last word 
seems to have the implied sense of “ witness, 
with interposed invocation of God and man,” 
which ts frequently expressed. (1 Tim. v. a1; 
2 Tim. ii. 14, iv. 1; see Grimm, ‘ Clav. N. T.’ 
s.v.) The peculiar solemnity of the Apostle’s 
language, and the implied adjuration arise, no 
doubt, from the riant view of moral impurity 
taken in a Gentile community. 


7. unto uncleanness, but unto holiness.) 
Rather, “ God did not call us (1) for un- 
cleanness, but (sub.—so that we should be) 
in holiness.” (1) For, eri means “to, unto,” 
of aim or end in view (as in Gal. v.13. (2) 
“In holiness” the év of medium, contexture, 
and surrounding conditions of life (Winer, 
‘Gr. Gr.’ pt. tii. § xlviii. p. 412; cf. p. 436). 

8. therefore.} wherefore then (Bp. Elli- 
cott) should stand at the beginning of the 
sentence. The inference is logical. If God 
has so called us, then to reject is to reject God. 


be that despiseth.| What, or whom? Four 
answers have been given. (1) -d// that has 
been mentioned from ver. 1, “a// which 
I have here taught” (sc. his exhortation 
to their continued abundance in good, ver. 
1; his commands, given by the influence 
of Jesus Himself, ver. 2; God's will, their 
sanctification, in abstaining from fornica- 


8 He therefore that ‘despiseth, 0." 


despiseth not man, but God, who 
hath also given unto us his holy 
Spirit. 

g But as touching brotherly love 


tion, ver. 3; the wedded relation, with the 
judgment of Christ, ver. 6; God’s call, ver. 
7). (2) “A man” understood — “he who 
despiseth me, a man thus teaching, really 
despises, not a man, but God.” (3) St. Paul's 
“commands,” ver. 3. (4) The “calling,” 
with its purpose mentioned just above, ver. 
8. The choice would seem to lie between 
(1) and (4). The last is probably the most 
obvious and the most logical, while (1) would 
seem best to answer to the solemn and sus- 
tained elevation of the whole passage (‘Qui 
bec spernit,” Vulg.). See Note at end of 
chapter. 

not man.| No doubt, with an undertone 
of implied reference to himself individually, 
but used generally. 


that God, who bath also given unto us Hs 
Holy Spirit.} | It has becn much discussed 
whether the participle here should be in the 
‘obese or past (didovra, or dcrvra). It has 

n conjectured that the former reading 
may have had its origin in a dogyzatic scruple 
about the latter. The past might seem to 
restrict the effusion of the Holy Spirit to 
the moment when it was poured upon the 
Apostles, or when the Thessalonians received 
it at their Baptism. But the truth of the 
continual work, the evergiving of the Blessed 
Spirit, is not touched in the slightest degree 
by the past participle, “who bath civen,” 
which is the true reading. The Apostle was 
only thinking of, and only appealed to, the 
first great act of God in the spiritual order, 
in the past gift of the Holy Ghost to those 
who believed and were baptized. The con- 
tinuous bestowal of the Spirit in the souls 
of the faithful is not denied, but rather as- 
sumed. See the Introduction for the bearing 
of this text upon Baptism. 


aho hath also.) In addition to His calling 
us in holiness. 


bis boly Spirit.| The intensely and unmis- 
takably Personal use of “His Holy Spirit” 
here (76 Ivetpa atrov ro dyov) is a further 
confirmation of the reading “who gave.” 
The Apostle thinks and speaks, not so much 
of the continual giving of the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, as of that Gif? which is the 
Holy Ghost Himself. The gift of Him who 
is not only the Sanctifier of men, but the very 
Living Sanctity of God, enhances the guilt of 
those who repudiate the Apostle's teaching 
upon purity. One passage not often, perhaps, 


v. 1O—11.] 


ye need not that I write unto you: 
for ye yourselves are taught of God 
to love one another, 


10 And indeed ye do it toward all 
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iE: 


the brethren which are in all Mace- 
donia: but we beseech you, brethren, 
that ye increase more and more ; 

11 And that ye study to be quiet, 


cited on the question, will show the different 
way in which N.T. writers express them- 
selves, when they intend to speak less 
definitely of the Holy Spirit, and with a 
shade of meaning purposely left indeterminate, 
between the Spirit Himself and His influences. 
In speaking of Simeon, St. Luke says Ivevya 
hy dytov én’ avrév (ii. 25)—almost as if he 
meant to express “ there was a spiritual in- 
fluence breathed on him, and that influence 
holy.” St. Paul’s words here, on the contrary, 
are almost equivalent to “ Who hath given 
His Spirit —that Holy Spirit !—unto you.” 

unto you.] (eis tas). The preposition 
here does not merely signify “local motion,” 
but is used, as sometimes elsewhere, with 
verbs of giving “for the good,” or “‘ advant- 
age 4 ” (see especially Ephes. iil. 2; Coloss. 
i. 25). 

unto us.| A. V. The true and forcible 
reading is rather you. This has much more 
point in a hortatory passage of practical 
appeal. It has been suggested that the us 
may have been brought in by _ scribes, 
deceived by the apparent parallel of St. 
Luke x. 16 (“‘importuné memores,” Reiche). 
The latter part of the verse might be 
rendered better, “That God who hath also 
given His Holy Ghost unto you.” 


9. no need of writing unto you: for 
ye yourselves are God-taught.] Taught 
of God unto (els) loving one another; 
ets expressing the aim and result of the 
teaching (‘either notation of end, or simply 
of efect.,.—Hammond). The Apostle refers 
primarily to a passage in Isaiah, as if he 
said, “You are of those of whom the 
prophet of old said, ‘All thy children are 
taught of God’” (Isaiah liv. 13, LXX.). 
Compare S. John vi. 45. The term 
(e08:8axror), like our Lord's words (8:dacroe 
@cov), refers not only to a partial and frag- 
mentary lesson, but to a permanent relation 
established between the human mind and the 
Divine Teacher. We are pupils all our life 
through in the school of God. [‘ All thy 
children shall be njm "D9—didaxrovs Geow 
LXX. Isaiah liv. 13. Cf. "p23 “among 
my learners” or “disciples.” Isaiah viii. 16. 
Ps. xciv. 12.] The passage r Cor. il. 13, Is 
not a parallel, inasmuch as it speaks of a 
1 ob Apostle gift. There can be little 

oubt that St. Paul is here referring to those 
words of our Lord, recorded a good many 
years afterwards by St. John (xiii. 35), and 

New Test.—Vor. IIL 


that, blending Isaiah liv. 13 with them, he 
speaks of Jesus, who taught them to his 
disciples, as God. The “of yourselves” 
(atro: yap—see 1 Thess. i. 9, note)—and 
“ God-taught ” (“docibiles Dei,” Vulg., St. 
John vi. 45), may well point to “the -‘Thes- 
salonians as a people docile, and apt to take 
the impression or most lively character of 
Christianity.” Jackson,‘ Works,’ x. 239. Cf. 
also for God’s teaching, Ps. xciv. 12; Jerem. 
XXxi. 33, 34; Hebrews viii. 11; 1 St. John ii. 
21, 26, 27. Brotherly love is a part of your 
regenerate nature, one of those spiritual in- 
stincts which do not need writing about, for 
ye are yourselves God-taught into it. We 
may here, as often in St. John’s Epistles, find a 
subtle thread of connection, “a root below the 
stream,” fastened to what immediately pre- 
cedes. He was speaking of adultery, of im- 
purity, of that which the world esteems /ove, 

ut which is so cruel and so false. This 
leads him to speak of true fraternal affection. 
(Cf. the Epistle to the Romans, where St. 
Paul puts “ Thou shalt not commit adultery ” 
at the head of the commandments which are 
fulfilled by the general command, “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Rom. 
xili. 10.) Not extreme /ove, but extreme 
selfishness, is at the root of impurity. From 
the false love the Apostle here proceeds to 
the true. 


10. And indeed ye do it.) Are ever doing 
it, i.e. loving one another. 


that ye increase more and more.| cf. above 
iv. 1. 


11. And that ye study to be quict.| “ Be 
ambitious (contend, Hammond) to keep 
quiet” (diaroriwmeiodar novydfev). “ There 
is a true and false ambition; political am- 
bition exc/udes keeping quiet. . . . The expres- 
sion containeth a remarkable emphasis, or a 
grave acumen, for whereas ambition commonlv 
doth prompt men to be restlessly, puey in the 
concernments proper to others, he biddeth 
them to be ambitious the contrary way, in 
affecting quiet, and abstinence from other 
affairs beside their own.” (Barrow, Sermon 
XXI.) The word is used three times by 
St. Paul, always, it is remarkable, in a good 
sense —in this verse ; of “ambition” to preach 
the Gospel (Rom. xv. 20); of “ ambition” to 
please God (2 Cor. v.9). The way in which 
St. Paul here shows us a natural impulse 
turned into its right direction affords a fine 
illustration of Bp. Butler’s doctrine that “ re- 


22 


“I 


and to do your own business, and to 
work with your own hands, as we 
commanded you ; 


12 That ye may walk honestly 


ligion does not demand new affections, but 
only claims the direction of those we already 
have. Let the man of ambition go on still,” 
&c. (Sermon XIII.) This doctrine is ex- 
ded by St. Augustine in a chapter which 
Is perhaps the noblest in his greatest work. 
... ‘The citizens of the Holy City who live 
after God fear, and are ambitious, grieve and 
rejoice; and because their love is right, they 
have all their affections right also ” (‘ De Civ. 
D.’ xiv. 9). “If thou wilt seek glory, seek a 
glory, but one which ts immortal.” (S. Joann. 
Chrysost. ‘in Joann. Homil.’ xlii. 4, xxix. ad 
Jin.) 
keep quiet.) “Not physical but moral rest— 
a calm, steady, regular way of proceeding ; 
such a motion as the heavenly bodies do 
keep, which so move that they seem ever to 
stand still, and never disturb one another.” 
( Barrow.) | 


to do your own business.} to be, as the 
Frénch might say, “affairés;” but with one's 
own affairs —“to act things proper and per- 
tinent to us.” 


to work with your own hands,| ‘The “ your 
own” (idiats) of the Text. Rec. is omitted 
by many —Tischend., Bp. Ellicott, Lachm., 
Jowett— but it has much external authority 
(A, D, x). And it has real rhetorical force, 
the paronomasia with the immediately pre- 
ceding “your own” (mpaco. ra ida), being 
thoroughly Pauline. (Cf. 1 Cor. iv. 12: the 
reading in Ephes. iv. 28 is doubtful). There 
is a special propriety in this admonition, 
because it is addressed to men who had, as 
it were, tasted of the world to come, and 
seen the horizon of earth melting into the 
clouds of the Advent. An industrious com- 
munity, like the Thessalonians, would scarcely 
have needed so urgent an appeal under ordi- 
nary circumstances. The Vulg. renders well — 
“Et vestrum negotium agatis, et operemini 
manibus vestris.”—-“ Sua suis manibus quis- 
que operetur.”—Reiche, ‘ Comm. Crit.’ in 1. 


12. The result of this life of studied quiet- 
ness, manly restriction to their own business, 
and personal work with their own hands, 
would be twofold. (1) A life-walk which 
would be really dignified and becomin 
(“becomingly,” etoynpovws, Bp. Ellicott 
towards those who were yet outside the 
communion of the Church. 2) The 
proper independence which would exempt 
them from a degrading need of any man’s 
alms. (ynSevds x xpeiay €éxnre) [On the 
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[v. 12—13. 


toward them that are without, and 

that ye may have lack 'of nothing. 
13 But I would not have you to™ 

be ignorant, brethren, concerning 


consistency of the verse with Our Lord's 
teaching, see Chrysost. on St. John vi. 27, 
Homil. XLIV.] St. Paul is addressing a 
population largely composed of laborious 
workmen and mechanics. He enters into 
their spirit completely. In this passage a 
series of ideas, which were foreign to the 
thought of the old Greek world, but which 
are the very life of modern progress, find 
their sanction in the New Test. (See Intro- 
duction to this Epistle.) Careful application 
to trade ; judicious economy ; honour and 
self-respect, founded upon the labour which 
makes the hands hard and horny; manly in- 
dependence; are recognised in these two 
verses. There is an appeal to the sense of 
industrial honour in the lofty word “be- 
comingly,” and in the half-proud freedom 
of “having need of no man” (rather 
than nothing, A.V.). It was so understood 
by St. Jerome. “They are sharply censured 
because they go round idly from house to 
house, expecting food from others, while they 
try to make themselves agreeable to this person 
and that (singulis), and lounge about report- 
ing what is going on here and there ” (‘ Comm. 
in Galat.’ Lib. II. Cap. IT.). 


13. WE would not have you to be ignorant. ] 
A formula somewhat frequently used by St. 
Paul to call attention to a new subject just 
introduced. (Rom. i. 13, xi. 25; 1 Cor. x. 1, 
xii. 13; 2 Cor. i. 8). The link of transition 
here, the “root below the stream,” is very 
tender and beautiful. The paragraph just 
concluded (vv. 9, 12) treats of that brotherly 
love which was a part of the new spiritual 
life in Christ. The dead are not forgotten 
by Christian hearts. Christian ‘“ brotherly 
love” includes love for, and thought of, those 
who sleep in Jesus. This is indicated by the 
very order and sequence of this Epistle. 


concerning them which are asleep.) “Them 
that are sleeping.” Bp. Ellicott, who reads 
cowwpevoy after A, RB, x, with Lachm., 
owett, &c.). It is probably better to trans- 
te “them that are fallen (or have fallen) 
asleep,” and to read the perfect participle 
(xexorunpévov) with the Text. Rec. (1) The 
verb, frequently used of the sleep of the faith- 
ful departed—some fourteen times in the New 
Test. (see Bruder's ‘Concord.’ p. 500)—is once 
only used in the present, and then bistorically 
(1 Cor. xi. 30). ‘ The sacred writers, compar- 
ing by a beautiful euphemism the dead with 
thosethat sleep, constantly use the prat.,theaor., 
or the pft., excepting one rather obscure pas- 


1 Or, ofa 


a. 


Vv. 14—15. ] 


them which are asleep, that ye sor- 
row not, even as others which have 
no hope. 

14 For if we believe that Jesus 
died and rose again, even so them 


sage (1 Cor.xi. 30). The same way of speaking 
is also usual with the LXX. (Isaiah xliil. 17, 
x.r.A.).” (Reiche, ‘Comm. Crit.’ ii. 340, 341.) 
(2) But the perfect here also seems to 
meet the exact point which St. Paul had in 
view. His object now is to speak of those 
who were already dead whilst he had been 
writing: who were in the condition of death 
at that time, because they had already passed 
through the act of dying. It was concerning 
such especially that, so far as we can judge, the 
Thessalonians had directly asked a question : 
though, of course, all that St. Paul says of 
those already dead would be understood to 
apply to all who shall die, even until the second 
advent of the soul. But to have asserted this 
to the present or future would scarcely have 
the same delicacy or power. The question 
was—‘ Those, our dear ones, who Save falfen 
asleep, who are dead, what of them?” The 
natural answer in replying would not run, 
—‘‘as to those who are sleeping,” —so pro- 
perly, as thus—“ as to those who save fallen 
asleep, of whom you ask.” For reasons 
which may have led scribes to make the 
charge, see Reiche in loc. One of these is 
striking. ‘’To some scribes the pres. would 
probably appear more in accordance with 
tender Christian feeling. But those who 
have left this mortal life do not cease to exist, 
but are only resting in a sweet sleep, with a 
certain hope of living again.” 

even as others.| The others, the rest, 
sc. the heathen (so Ephes. ii. 3). 


which have not bope.| The subjective 
negative yn, “of whom, as a class, we con- 
ceive that they have not hope.” (See the de- 
solating passages, Plat.‘ Phed.’ 64; Theocrit. 
Idyll iv. 42; Catullus, v. 4; Lucret. ili. 942.) 


14. For if we believe—as we assuredly do 
(ei yap morevouev)—that Jesus once for all 
died and rose, even so also (sub. xai morrevecy 
dei, or the like), we are bound to believe that 
them who have been laid to sleep through Jesus, 
God will lead with Him. 


them who have been laid to sleep 
through Jesus.] Not assuredly “those that 
sleep through Jesus, by occasion of Him, for 
Christianity’s sake, martyrs ” (Hammond and 
others); nor “in Jesus ;” but the medtatorial 
dca, those who through Him are “ rightly ac- 
counted as ‘sleeping’” (Bp. Ellicott). See 
his excellent note, and the reasons given in it 
for connecting “through Jesus” with “ those 
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also which sleep in Jesus wi. God 
bring with him. 

15 For this we say unto you by 
the word of the Lord, that we which 
are alive and remain unto the coming 


who have been laid to sleep,” rather than 
with the following verb, “ will bring through 
Jesus.” 


God will lead with Him.] de. Beng., 
beautifully: “A tender word, used of the 
living.” (It denotes “ bringing with one as a 
companion,” 2 Tim. iv. 11). -Cf., for the 
thought, the close of the 48th Psalm, “ He 
will Jead us [not unto, but unto and) over 
Death” (Ps. xlviii. 14). We should not fail 
to notice, with Beng., how, by a beautiful 
interchange, death is here, as often, predicated 
of Jesus; sleep, of believers (1 Cor. xv. 3, 
6-18, 20-51). 


15. For this we say unto you in the wora 
of the Lord.) (év Acyp Kupiov). The 
JSormula for a new revelation. The LXX so 
translates M17" T3973 (1 Kings xv. 35). No 
doubt it is an assertion of express inspira- 
tion in this case, and may be fairly para- 
phrased, as M. Renan has done, “ What I 
speak to you is as if the Lord said it to you.’ 
(‘Saint Paul,’ p. 250.) 


eve which are alive and remain.| We.—lIt 
is important here to observe that the Apostle’s 
language should not be pedantically restricted, 
as if “que” were necessarily to be taken 
literally. It is the broad, emotional, imagina- 
tive, not the restricted and historical «e—the 
ae, not of him who associates himself with 
some accidental and arbitrary class, but of him 
who believes in the “ Holy Catholic Church, 
the communion of saints”—the we of a 
true member of the supernatural community. 
He writes as a living man to living men, 
from the point of view of intimate commu- 
nion with them ; with that prophetic 2 ha rl 
with the Church of the future which makes 
his pulses throb in unison with the whole 
waiting Congregation of the redeemed. He 
puts himself in the same attitude with those 
who shall be alive at the Great Advent. “All 
that are alive on earth, as we now are.” 
(Hammond.) Speaking as the mouthpiece 
of a generation which, like each of its suc- 
cessors, represents those who shall finally be 
alive at the Lord’s coming ; he says we—we, 
the diving, the eft over (oi mepiAeimopern). 
Words compounded with mepi have the 
sense of “over and above,” because that 
which goes round anything does not belong to 
it, but hes outside it) see Grimm. ‘ Lex. N.T, 
Pp. 344); “les réservés” (Renan). The word 
may not be without that tinge of sadness 


2Z2 


723 


724, 


of the Lord shall not prevent them 
which are asleep. 

16 For the Lord himself shall 
descend from heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the archangel, and 
with the trump of God: and the 
dead in Christ shall rise first : 


which pervades another compound of deine. 
(For xaradeirew in the pathetic sense of 
“leaving behind, alone in the world,” see 
Supra on ili. 1). This would be in subtle 
harmony with the object which St. Paul had 
in view. The fear which the Thessalonians 
had for their beloved ones was, lest they might 
have suffered some loss. They pitied them 
because they were taken. By this twice- 
repeated word, the pathetic refrain of this 
wonderful dirge (vv. 15, 17) St. Paul seems to 
say—Not they are to be pitied. Rather we 
who are left over, left without them in the 
world. If there is any leaving out in the case, 
it is we who are left out, not they. As to the 
‘abe particip.—the Lord’s Advent ever 
tings a present tense to the Apostle’s lips. 
Si St. Peter's language, Acts x. 42.) “He is 
aurés €orw 6 wptopevos . . . Kperns) the 
God-ordained judge.” 

shall in no wise go before those that have 
been laid to sleep.}] In no wise (the 
double negative); go before (P@acwper). 
On the aor. conj. for future in time uncer- 
tain and indefinite, see Winer, ‘Gr. Gr.’ § Ix. 
Hammond's rendering, “shall have no ad= 
ganas of,” seems too decidedly pronounced, 
though such a shade of thought probably 
underlies the word. “ We shall not only not 
reign in glory without them who are laid to 
sleep, but we shall not even go defore them to 
meet Christ.” (Est.) We shall not anti- 
ctpate those who have fallen asleep; i.e. shall 
not arrive more quickly to communion with 
Christ, nor have an earlier enjoyment of beati- 
tude ; we shall not have the advantage of them 
by one golden hour of Christ’s Presence. 


16. the Lord himself.| He, the Lord. 
There is great dignity in the words (atrds 6 
Kupsos). Cf. 2 Thess. ii. 16. 


shall descend from heaven.] Better to retain 
the order in the original: “With a shout, 
with Arohangel’s voioe, and with trump 
of God, shall descend from heaven.” 

with.] év, of accompaniment, concomitance. 

a shout.| With acry of command ringing 
forth, like that of the general of a great 
army. 

with archangel’s voice.| We can only pro- 
fitably refer to St. Jude, v. 9, For different 
orders of angels, see Coloss. i. 16. 
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(v. 16—r18. 


17 Then we which are alive and 
remain shall be caught up: together 
with them in the clouds, to meet the 
Lord in the air: and so shall we ever 
be with the Lord. or 

18 Wherefore ‘comfort one another as. 
with these words. 


with the trump of God.| Not Hebraistic, 
“‘God’s trumpet, therefore great ;” (Bengel), 
but the trumpet pertaining to God, and used 
in God's service. (Cf. “ harps of God,” Apoc. 
xv. 2.) We may think of Exod. xix. 6; Ps. 
xl vii. 5 C the great trumpet”); Isai. xxvit 13; 
Zechar. 1x. 14. There is no reference to the 
Jewish festival use of trumpets (Numb. x. 2; 
xxxi. 6; Josh. ii. 1). We can only point to 
St. Paul’s assertion, with its most emphatic re- 
petition—“ at the last trump; for the trumpet 
shall sound (1 Cor. xv. 52). St. Matt. xxiv. 31, 
is perhaps not exactly parallel. (See Bishop 
Ellicott’s compressed and reverential note, 


p. 66.) 
‘* Tuba mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulchra regionum 
Coget omnes ante Thronum.” 


(See note at the end of the chapter.) 


the dead in Christ shall rise frst.] St. Paul 
only deals here with the resurrection of the 
just, as in 1 Cor. xv.—first, “the first act of 
the last great drama.” 


17. we which are alive.] Winer lays it 
down that the qualification annexed to the 
“dead” in the last clause—“in Christ "—is 
carried on by the contrast to this; so that 
“we which are living” (sub. “ia Cérist)” 
answers to “the dead in Cérist” (v. 16). 
( Winer, ‘ Gr. Gr.’ p. ill. ss. xx. p. 147.) On the 
words, “which are alive and remain,” see 
note supra, Vv. 15. 


shall be caught upin clouds.}] “ By some 
inner power, innate in the regenerate ”— 
(Estius). 

caught away (same wordsin Acts viii. 3-9. 
“The Spirit of the Lord caugst away Philip” — 
“The Apostle seems to declare that some at the 
Lord’s Advent will not die; but, being found 
alive, will suddenly be changed into the im 
mortality which is given to the other saints, 
and caught away in clouds with them. Often 
as I have thought over these words, I could 
never form any other opinion of their mean- 
ing.” St. August. ‘Ad tertiam quest. Dulcitti.’ 
This may bear upon the translations of Enoch 
and Elijah. (St. Hieron. Epist. 61; Pearson 
on ‘ Creed,’ Art. xi. p. §88.) 

to meet the Lord in the air.| The Apostle 
does not speak of either earth or heaven as 
the first meeting-place of the living and dead 


Vv. I—2.] 
with their Lord, but of the air. The air is 
not to be their abiding-place. Rather St. 


Paul elsewhere appears to sanction the Jewish 
idea of the air being an ample space tenanted 
ay evil spirits. (See Meyer on Ephes. ii. 2.) 

here seems to be nothing in the pregnant 
brevity of this awful passage against our un- 
derstanding that the godly, absolved, are rapt 
away above as assessors of the Judgment 
(Psalm cxlix. 9; 2 Cor. vi. 3, 6)—they in 
many clouds, He pre-eminent in one. Cf the 
plural “clouds,” St. Matt. xxiv. 30; xxvi. 64; 
St. Mark xiii. 26; xiv.62; 1 Thess. iv.17; with 
the singular, St. Luke xxi. 27. See also Acts 
i. 9, ‘a cloud received Him,” and “shall so 
come, in like manner as ye have seen Him go 
into Heaven.”—Jbid. v. 11. 


18. Wherefore comfort one another with 
these words.| A little more than 300 years 
after the Epistle arrived at its destination, 
seven thousand people were put to death in 
the circus at Thessalonica, within three 
hours, by order of the Emperor Theodosius 
(A.D. 389). Of this hideous massacre one 
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most touching anecdote is told (St. Ambros. 
Ep. 51). Is :t fanciful to suppose that these 
words, addressed to those who had lived in 
the same spot by the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles, may have had uliar power to 
comfort the bereaved people of Thessalonica ? 
For these facts,and for the magnificent episode 
of the exclusion of Theodosius from the 
Church at Milan by St. Ambrose, see Sozo- 
men. vii. 25, and the beautiful allusion in 
Chrysost. ‘In Matt. Homil.’ 8, 2,6. One 
other historical association, in this in- 
stance a contrast, may be noted. Cicero 
wrote one letter—tender and pathetic, in 
spite of the almost hysterical vehemence of 
passionate grief by which it is distigured—to 
those who were dearest to him. Of his hopes 
of re-union on earth he can only say, with 
fatalistic resignation, “Hee non sunt in manu 
nostra.” ‘The last word of that letter of de- 
spair is the name of the city from which it 
was dated —Thessalonice. (C.Tullius, Terentiz, 
Tulliolz, et Ciceroni suis.” Cic. ‘ Epist. ad 
Fam.’ xiv. 2). 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on zw, 8, 16. 


8. aéero—lit. to render anything d6erov— 
the negative of that which is fixed and ordered 
(Oercv). As applied to a thing, it is best 
rendered by some word expressing frustration 
or repudiation (cf. St. Luke vii. 30; Galat. ii. 
21); asapplied toa person, it expresses despisal, 
contempt (see Grimm. ‘Glav. N. T.’ p. 9). 


16. Of all the solemn associations con- 
nected this the verse, few can surpass the 
following, recorded in many of the foreign 
papers of the day. At the earthquake of 
Manilla (1863), the cathedral fell upon the 
clergy and congregation. The mass of ruin 
overhead and around the doomed assemblage 
was kept for a time from crushing down 
upon them by some peculiarity of construc- 
tion. Those outside were able to hear what 


CHAPTER V. 


1 He proceedeth in the former description of 
Christ's coming tojudgment, Wand giveth di- 
vers precepts, 23 and so concludeth the epistle. 


was going on in the church, without the 
slightest possibility of clearing away the ruins, 
or of aiding those within, upon whom the 
building must evidently fall before long. A 
low deep bass voice, doubtless that of the priest 
officiating, was heard uttering the words, 
“Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.” 
As this sentence came forth, the multitude 
burst into a passion of tears, which was soon 
choked. For some deep groans issued from 
within, apparently wrung from the speaker by 
intense pain, and then the same voice spoke 
in a calm and even tone, as if addressing a 
congregation, and all heard the words, “The 
Lord Himself shall descend from Heaven 
with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, 
and with the trump of God, and the dead in 
Christ shall rise first.” 


UT of the times and the seasons, 
brethren, ye have no need that 

I write unto you. 
2 For yourselves know perfectly 


CHAP. V.—1. But conoerning the times 
and the seasons.) 1. (rev xpdvev), time 
chronologically; 2. (r@v ratpoy), time in rela- 
tion to eras or crises —(cf. Dan. ti. 21; 
Wisdom viii. 8; Acts i. 7). 


1, 2. ye have no needtobe written fo. For 


yourselves know perfectly.) On avroi yap cf. sup. 
oni. 9. Itis important to see why the Apostle 
uses the special image of the thief in reference 
to the Second Advent, and assumes an accu- 
rate knowledge of the matter on their part. 
Even at this early period, at the time when 
the first Epistle of St. Paul was written, it was 
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that the day of the Lord so cometh 
as a thief in the night. 

3 For when they shall say, Peace 
and safety; then sudden destruction 
cometh upon them, as travail upon a 
woman with child; and they shall 
Not escape. 

4 But ye, brethren, are not in 
darkness, that that day should over- 
take you as a thief. 

5 Ye are all the children of 
light, and the children of the day: 
we are not of the night, nor of 
darkness. 

6 Therefore let us not sleep, as do 


grooved into Christian consciousness from the 
word of Jesus—‘“ The Thief cometh” (St. 
Matt. xxiv. 43). The popular parabolic form 
gave currency to the word and to the idea 
(cf. Joel i. 9). . 

by night.) For the connection of the Great 
Advent with night, see again our Lora’s 
teaching (St. Matt. xxv. 6; St. Luke xvii. 34). 


3. when they shall say, Peace and safety.] 
Apparently a reference to Ezekiel xiii. Io, 
LX X. as travail, rather “the birth-throe” (7 
a@biv). On the suddenness of the parousia as 
illustrated by the suddenness of the pangs of 
labour, see some striking sentences of Chry- 
sost. (‘ Homil. in Joann.’ xxxv. 3). 


4. that the day.| “That” is ecbatic, not 
telic. It does not express purpose, but simply 
consequence—“ for the day to surprise you.” 


as a thief.| For reasons for preferring this 
reading to the plural, “should overtake you 
as thieves,” see sup. on i. 8 (note 2.) 


5. Ye are all sons of light.| Cf. Ephes. v. 
8. “ Our very Baptism entitleth us thereunto, 
which is the sacrament of our initiation, 
whereby we are made children of God. 
Whence, in the Greek fathers Baptism is 
usually called an enlightening, and persons 
newly baptized newly-enlightened, and 6 emi 
ray dwraey an officer in the Greek Church, 
with many other phrases and expressions 
borrowed from the same metaphor of /ight, 
and applied in like matter to baptism.” (Bp. 
Sanderson’s Sermons, p. 570.) 


6. as ... others.) (as the rest.) See 


sup. OD iv. 13. 


7. For they that sleep sleep by night, and 
they that be drunken are drunken by night.] 
It would seem that the literal meaning is here 
preferable. The sleep is a literal sleep, the 
drunkenness a literal drunkenness. These two 
things are samples of the whole line of feeling 
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[v. 3—10. 


others; but let us watch and be 


sober. 

7 For they that sleep sleep in the 
night; and they that be drunken are 
drunken in the night. 

8 But let us, who are of the day, 
be sober, putting on the breastplate 
of faith and love; and for an helmet, 
the hope of salvation. 

g For God hath not appointed us 
to wrath, but to obtain salvation by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, 

10 Who died for us, that, whether 
we wake or sleep, we should live 
together with him. 


and conduct of thoroughly indolent and dissi- 
pated men, whose pleasure is in the darkness 
and covert of the night. (See Schott’s note.) 
A distinction has been made between (1) 
“they that be drunken,” and (2) “are 
drunken ”—as if (1) denoted the act (2) the 
state or babit of drunkenness. But this dis- 
tinction seems very doubtful in itself; and the 
absolute identity of “they that sleep, sleep,” 
rather leads us to expect a like identity in a 
sentence so antithetically balanced. 


8. Having put ona breast-plate of faith 
and love.| Faith, hope, and love appear in this 
verse. It is interesting to trace in the breast- 
plate and helmet the germ of the image so 
magnificently expanded in Ephes. vi 11, 17. 
See also Rom. xiii. 12, 2 Cor. x. 4. (Cf. Isat 
lix. 17, of which there is certainly a remini- 
scence here.) 

9. For God did not appoint ss fo 
qwrath.| The “for” follows next after 
the word salvation at the close of the pre- 
vious verse. “ The hope of salvation—I 
say deliberately sa/vation—because God ap- 
pointed us to acquisition (or possession) of 
salvation.” 

9,10. Through our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
died for us.) (tmép jpov) on our behalf, 
and in our place. It is idle, with these words 
of St. Paul’s earliest Epistle before ‘us, to 
speak of his subsequent exaggerated develop- 
ments of soteriology. 


that whether we wateoh or sleep.) In 
order that (iva), “the holy purpose of 
the Lord’s redeeming death.” (Bishop Filli- 
cott.) This word “ watch” was so popular 
a motto of early Christian life—caught, 
as it was, from the lips of Christ (St. 
Mark xiii. 34, 35, 37)—that it took the 
form of a name—Gregory. It has been said 
that there are three sleeps for man — those of 
nature, sin, and death; and three correspon- 


§ Or, ex 
kort. 


Vv. L1I—13.] 


11 Wherefore 'comfort yourselves 
together, and edify one another, even 
as also ye do. 

12 And we beseech you, brethren, 
to know them which labour among 
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you, and are over you in the Lord, 
and admonish you ; 

13 And to esteem them very 
highly in love for their work’s sake. 
And be at peace among yourselves. 


dent awakenings—those of nature, righteous- 
ness, and life eternal (Est.). It is of the 
second that St. Paul here speaks. “ Salvation 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for 
us with this purpose, in order that whether we 
keep life’s long toilful watch, or fall asleep in 
what is called death, we should have our true 
life, together with (dya ovv) Him.” 

and edify the one the yD “ Edifying” 
is one of the metaphorical words which have 
passed into the language of Christianity from 
the lips of our Lord Himself. The foundation 
and progress of the Christian life is likened by 
Him to the process of building a house (cf.“‘the 
wise man who built (Gxodduncev) his house,” 
&c. —St. Matt. vii. 24, seg.; cf. also ZOnxev 
GepeXcov, St. Luke vi. 1, 8; reOenediwro, St. 
Matt. vii. 25, with reOeyeAccopevor, Coloss. 
1. 23; Oepedtwoe, r St. Pet. v. 10), and the 
parable of the improvident builder (St. Luke 
xiv. 28). Christ said of His Church, “I will 
edify my Church” (St. Matt. xiv. 18). Thus the 
Christian Church and the Christian soul 
are alike compared to a building or temple. 
That building will not be fished out 
(exzdifcari) until Christ comes. Those who 
by sympathy, word, or deed, assist the growth 
of Christian wisdom, feeling, or life, are con- 
ceived of as builders, helping others or them- 
selves to supply some part for the construction 
of the spiritual edifice, and are said to edify. 
(Cf. 1 Cor. viii. 1, xiv. 3, 4; Coloss. ii. 7, &c.) 


the one the other.] (els rév éva). 
Used in a markedly reciprocal statement (cf. 
1 Cor. iv. 6). It is said to be an Aramaism 
(see Winer, Part III. § 27, p. 186). “ Each 
one of you each other whom he meets.” 


even as also ye are doing.] Cf.the words 
‘as ye do indeed keep walking,’ supra, iv. 1. 

It is like the old English naval direction to 
the man at the helm to continue steering 
exactly in the same point—adopted as a motto 
by a great Admiral. “ Thus ”— 


12. Introduces a marked ecclesiastical ele- 
ment—‘ to know them which are presiding 
over you in the Lord.” It may be going too 
far to say, with some, that as the important 
city of Thessalonica would have churches con- 
nected with, and in a sense under it, these 
Epistles were practically in some degree ad- 
dressed to all the Macedonian churches, and 
that these mpoicrap. (mpoecrares, prefects, 

residents) may refer to, or include, Bishops. 
ut, at all events, at this early period, St. Paul 


distinctly recognises a teaching ministry, an 
order of men separated from the rest of 
the congregation. St. Paul’sexhortation happily 
expresses the blended feelings of (1) respect- 
ful esteem, and (2) affectionate love. (See 
infra on Philemon, v. 8, and v. 21.) (1) 
“to esteem them very highly,” literally the 
Vulgate’s ‘ superabundanter, abundantly and 
something more. (2) “in love.” “Revere 
encing them abundantly” (Hammond), hold- 
ing them at the same time in love for 
their work’s sake—a conduct and feeling 
compounded of duty and affection. It is 
characteristic that St. Paul does not touch 
the question of bad and unfaithful ministers. 
And this circumstance may have some weight 
in leading us to question the view which 
finds a severe censure in the message to 
Archippus. (Coloss. iv. 17. See Philemon 
Introd. and note on v. 2.) Writing later to 
a ruler of the Church, he does not shrink 
from doing so (1 Tim. iii. 3-6, 10, v. 1, 19, 
20-22; «.7.A.). [See further remarks in the 
Introduction to this Epistle.] 

It may not be without interest to mention 
that one of the principal writers of the Greek 
Church upon the Ministry came from Thessa- 
lonica in the 8th century. [See the treatise of 
Symeon, Archbishop of Thessalonica, epi rar 
iepwv yeiporoviwy, in Morinus, ‘De Sacris 
Ordinationibus,’ pp. 127-191.] It should be 
observed that the position of the article (rovs 
komid@vras kai mpoiorapévous Kat vovOerovvras) 
shows that these three attributes belong to the 
Ministry as one class, and cannot be parcelled 
out between different forms or divisions of it. 


18. be at peace among yourselves.) For 
the Text. Rec. (eipnvevere ev éavrois) some, 
not without a certain amount of external 
authority (8, D) read elpny. ¢év aitruis, 
“esteem and love those who are over you—at 
the least, and lowest however, be at peace 
with them.” But (1) there is a serious ob- 
jection to a mode of expression which can 
only be justified as a Hebraism, but which 
is quite inconsistent with Hebrew usage. For 
Down is joined with NN, and O8, never with 
3 (€v), Just as St. Paul says pera madvropy 
eipnvevovres, Rom. xii. 18 (Pelt.). (2) The 
whole context supplies a stronger argument 
against this view. The Apostle is now pass- 
ing on to duties, not of a special, but of a 
general kind (“toward all men”—“to ail 
men,” IV. 14, 15). He is easily led on here 
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t Or, be- 


seech. 


b Or, dés- 
orderly. 


14 Now we 'exhort you, breth- 
ren, warn them that ‘are unruly, 
comfort the feeble-minded, support 
the weak, be patient toward all 
men. 
15 See that none render evil for 
evil unto any man; but ever follow 


from the special duty of respect and affection to 
spiritual pastors and masters to the general 
duty of mutual Christian peacefulness. It is 
a short step from contempt and dislike of 
pastors to all the bitter evils of party spirit. 


be at peace.) Keep peace. The same ex- 
hortation is in many Epistles (Rom. xii. 18; 
1 Cor. i. 10, sgg. &c.). The exhortation 
here is not carried out into detail; probably 
no special quarrels had yet arisen in the 
Thessalonian Church. It has not been suffi- 
ciently noted that here again (as supra, v. 2) 
we have a distinct reference to, and quotation 
of, one of the words of our Lord (eipnvevere ev 
GAAyAots, St. Mark ix. 50). It is something 
more than a reminiscence of that saying, and 
another of the many links which connect 
the language of St. Paul with the recorded 
teaching of our Lord. 


14. (1) comfort (2) the feeble-minded (mapa- 
pubciobe rovs odryopuxous). (1), “to offer 
words to any one, specially for the purpose of 
tranquillizing and soothing.” “Have a werd 
for,” “speak them fair”—oonsole or en- 
courage (Bishop Ellicott). (2) The feebk- 
minded. “ Littleness” is implied. (See 
Isaiah xxxv. 4. LXX.) The word occurs 
here only in tne N.T., and is almost un- 
known in classical Greek. The student of 
Aristotle will instinctively look upon it as im- 
plying the contradictory of the peyaddWuxos, 
with his high estimate of himself, ‘just con- 
tempt’ of others, and freedom from exces- 
sive elation or depression (‘ Ethic. Nic.’ iv. 
cap. lli.). The opposite of the ‘ high-souled 
man ’ is called by Aristotle the pexpdyuxos. 
(1éid. 12.) The passage (iv. 13, sgg.) might well 
lead us to suppose that, as the ‘Thessalonian 
Christians had a tenderand almost feminine sus- 
ceptibility about those whom they had loved 
and lost, so they would be likely also to have 
some of the rest of the characteristics 
which usually accompany that beautiful 
weakness. (We may perhaps refer to the 
“chief women not a few” among St. Paul’s 
Thessalonian converts (Acts xvii. 4).) The 
morbid conscientiousness, the form of self- 
torment, known to spiritual writers as serupu- 
lousness, would be well expressed by the word 
“ little-minded.” It has been said (and this 
verse given as one of the references), “ The 
assembled Church, at least the spiritual, re- 
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[v. 14—18, 


that which is good, both among your- 
selves, and to all men. 

16 Rejoice evermore. 

17 Pray without ceasing. 

18 In every thing give thanks: 
for this is the will of God in Christ 
Jesus concerning you. 


primanded those in fault, and consoled those 
who were cast down, and performed the part 
of a skilful director versed in the mysteries of 
the human heart” (Renan, ‘St. Paul,” p. 240). 
Surely St. Paul’s language here does not lead 
us to think of what was to be done by the 
Church officially, but of private intercourse, 
pastoral or general. 


15. Professor Jowett observes on this verse, 
that “it is not strictly true to say that Chris- 
tianity alone, or first, forbad to return evil 
for evil.” (Gibbon quotes from Isocrates with 
the same purpose. But Isocrates, after all, 
only takes the negative side. “ Do not to 
Others what would enrage yourself.”) But 
Professor Jowett clearly and eloquently makes 
two claims for the Gospel: (1) That it brought 
into the position of a practical principle the 
spirit of gentle good-will, until it embraced 
even enemies. (2) That it made a specula- 
tive philosophical refinement a rule of life for 
all, 


16. Rejoice evermore.}| Note (1) that Chris- 
tilanity unlocks the whole of man’s nature, 
and makes a claim upon his affections and 
emotions as well as upon his external conduct. 
(2) Christian joy cannot merely be another 
word :for high spirits. These we cannot 
command. A Christian is no Stoic, no hero 
cut out of marble. Nay, his Master’s broken 
heart and bitter cry find a counterpart in him. 
Indeed, one peculiar source of sorrow belongs 
to a Christian as such—the painful sense of 
sin and disproportion between his standard 
and his attainments. A Christian is not a 
man who 4as no sin, but one in whom sin 
does not rule; and for this remaining sin 
he has special sorrow. Yet, by one of the 
antinomies which lie at the root of the 
Christian life, he has joy in sin forgiven, 
in the Spirit given, in the means of grace, in 
the hope of glory. Joy is the sun of the 
Epistle to the Philippians particularly ; it 
sparkles like lizht on the crest of every wave 
of feeling in it (cf. Philipp.i. 18; it. 2, 19, 28; 
iil. 1, iv. r-4). See Barrow’s noble Sermon 
on this text beginning with the exclamation, 
“O good Apostle, how acceptable rules dost 
thou prescribe!” (Sermon XLIII.) 


17. Pray without ceasing.) The ideal of 
prayer is the silent reference of a// our actions 
to God. In two of his most admirable Ser- 


Vv. 19—23.] 


19 Quench not the Spirit. 

20 Despise not prophesyings. 

21 Prove all things; hold fast 
that which is good. 


mons Barrow shows what ad:aXetrros implies : 
(1) habitual inclination, a spirit of supplication 
(Zechariah xii. 10); (2) vigilant attendance 
upon praver as a main purpose of life; (3) 
embracing all fit opportunities for prayer ; 
(4) not desisting until our prayers are 
answered; (5) interlacing devout ejacula- 
tions with all our occupations and all oc- 
currences ; (6) appointing certain times, and 
carefully keeping them—like “the continual 
sacrifice” cf. Dan. viii. 11; Nehem. x 53; 
with Heb. xiii. 15); (7) observation of times 
ordained by authority, opr settled by custom 
(‘Sermons on Several Occasions,’ vi. vii. ). 


18. for this 1s the will of God in Christ 
Jesus toward you.) For this—this, referring 
to the three preceding exhortations. This 
is your high ideal; t4is God’s will in Christ 
—even perpetual joy, unfailing prayer, un- 
broken and universal thanksgiving. 

19. Quench not the Spirit.) A reference to 
the fire of Pentecost, and to that kindled in 
the Christian’s spirit. ‘ Not doing anything 
to damp the fire of the Holy Ghost ” (Keble, 
‘Studia Sacra,’ p. 233). Chrysostom inter- 
weaves this verse with a reference to the 
parable of the ten virgins (S. Matt. xx. 5-8): 
“ That flame which we once receive by the 
grace of the Spirit, if we will, we shall make 
stronger, if we will we shall lose. It is 
extinguished when it has not oil; when it is 
blown upon by a rougher blast; when it is 
compressed together. When we pour on 
water in addition, how can the light be 
kindled again? Then shall we depart with 
the much smoke witnessing against us that 
we had lamps and extinguished them; for 
where there was smoke there must have been 
flame, now quenched.” (‘In Joann. Homil.’ L.) 
“Wherever the Spirit #, He durns; there- 
fore He is not to be ched in ourselves 
or others.” (Bengel.) “ The Spirit does 
excite, he does not compel. He incites and 
moves, but by soft calls and gentle whispers, 
such as may be resisted, and often are re- 
sisted; otherwise, how come we to hear 
of “grieving the Holy Spirit of God” 
(Ephes. iv. 30), and of “quenching the 
Spirit ?” (Waterland, ‘ Works,’ v. 641). 

20, 21. Despise not propbesyings, but bring 
all things to the test.] Among the noble 
gifts of the Spirit in 1 Cor. xt. 10, the critical 
hold their place. It has been said on the 
verse before us that the true meaning is 
not “ make a rational enquiry into all things. 
The organ of discernment was of another 
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22 Abstain from all appearance 
of evil. 

23 And the very God of peace 
sanctify you wholly; and J pray 


and of a spiritual kind.” (Prof. Jowett.) 
Surely we have no right to say so altogether. 
The spiritual teaching included the power of a 
sanctified common sense. ‘The Apostle seems 
to say, ‘‘ Despise not prophesyings, yet do not 
give way to a pious, but feeble enthusiasm. 
Make a religious, but grave and thorough 
examination, by such tests as you possess.” 
(Cf. for similar advice, 1 Cor. xii. 10; xiv. 29; 
1 John iv.1; 1 Tim. iv. 1.). It has been 
conjectured that the pregnant particle —“ but” 
—here so full of meaning, was omitted by 
many copyists because they thought it seemed 
strange and irreverent to subject prophecies 
to human criticism and examination. 


bold fast that which is good.| “After due 
care in examining, naturally follow wisdom 
in choosing, and firmness in retaining.” 
(Waterland. See his Sermons upon this text, 
‘ Works,’ v. 655-666.) 


22. Abstain from all appearance of evil.] 
(dd ravrés etdous rrompov: eidos, kind, 
sort, rather than arance—“ from all sort, 
or the whole 4ind of evil”, (Hammond.) It 
seems to run parallel with the Jewish rule. 
“ Be as cautious in keeping a light, as a heavy 
commandment.” “ Abstain not from this or 
that sin, but absolutely and universally from 
all sin.” (Theophyl.) 

23. But may He, the God of Peace, sanctify 
you wholly.) Again, the magnificent airds, 
Cf. supra, iil. 11. 

and whole be your spirit and soul and 
body, kept without blame in the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.| Spirit, sow, and body 
It is easy to say that St. Paul is “ not writing 
a treatise upon the soul, but pouring forth a 
prayer from the fulness of his heart ;” that 
“language like this should not be closely 
analysed ;” or even “that the age in which 
St. Paul lived would not admit of his writing 
with any great accuracy about the soul.” 
Those who believe that Scripture contains a 
revelation think otherwise, and have always 
studied this verse with peculiar care. Chris- 
tian writers naturally compare Gen. ii. 7. 
St. Paul severs the entire man into three 
parts, spirit, soul, body. So Moses seems to 
give (1) dust, corresponding to dody (TOY), (2) 
AVA WHI, to soul, (3) ONN ND, to spirit. 
It is a grave objection, however, that this 
word is never that used for spirit, which 
would be MA. «=Of the three divisions of St. 
Paul, Bp. Bull and others have given this 
explanation. (1) Body, material organiza- 
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God your whole spirit and soul and 
body be preserved blameless unto 
the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

24. Faithful zs he that calleth you, 
who also will do it. 

25 Brethren, pray for us. 


I. THESSALONIANS. V. 


fv. 24—28. 


26 Greet all the brethren with an 
holy kiss, 


27 I ‘charge you by the Lord that *%. «4 


this epistle be read unto all the holy” 
brethren. 

28 The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you. Amen. 


tion ; (2) Sou/, sensitive faculty (St. Luke xii. 
20; St. Matt. x. 39, xvi. 25, 26; 1 Thess. ii. 8) 
would seem, certainly, to stand for the “animal, 
sentient life,” conceived of as indissolubl 

connected with breath (Jeremiah xv. 9). (3 

Spirit is the superior faculty, capable of Divine 
communications, which man lost at the Fall, 
but recovers again in his regeneration. The 
Apostle would thus speak of the sensitive 
mortal souw/; of the immortal spirit of new 
life and higher reason; and of the dody, the 
seat of both. No real light can be thrown 
upon the passage by turning to the tricho- 
tomy in classical writers (as in Mill, ‘ Analysis 
of Pearson,’ p. 87), and supposing that St. 
Paul accepts the division of the soul into 
the vegetative, sensitive, and rational—the 
Spirit corresponding to the ‘ruling’ portion. 
The cne key to St. Paul’s meaning is the 
principle that besides body and soul—which 
make up man’s natural being—regenerated 
man possesses spirit, the principle of super- 
natural life. This has been somewhat un- 
fairly called Bull’s theory, and accused of 
making up a tetractomy—body, soul, spirit, 
and Holy Spirit. The charge, indeed, may 
hold good against certain expressions of 
Bishop Bull (‘ Works,’ i. 32). But we 
should remember that, according to apos- 
tolic usage, “the believer is separated by a 
thin film from the Spirit of God.... 
Language wavers in its meaning between the 
two, or seems to comprehend both.” (Prof. 
Jowett, i. p. 151). Those who have followed 
the intellectual career of Maine de Biran 
will see that it was a long ascent from the 
conception of body and soul to that of body, 
soul, and spirit. His psychology began with 
Condillac ; it ended with St. Paul. (See note 
at end of the chapter.) 


tial) (éAdxAnpov.) Literally “al! that 
falls by /ot ;” hence, “ that which consists of 
all its parts.” It is one of the translations 
of D°'DN in the LXX (Levit. xxiii. 15).  érra 
€Bdouados ddoxAnpous, “seven sabbaths shall 
be complete.” The Hebrew word seems to 
blend the notions of physical, moral, and 
pei entireness. (Fuerst, ‘Concord. Heb.’ 
1228). 


kept without blame.] “The soul is the 
seat of affections; the Spirit is rectified 
reason, This reason is the sovereign; these 


affections are the officers; this body is the 
executioner. Reason authorizes ; affections 
command; the body executes. And when 
we conceive in our minds, desire in our 
hearts, perform in our body, nothing that 
displeases God, then have we had benefit 
of St. Paul’s prayer, that in body, and soul, 
and spirit, we may be blameless.” (Donne's 
LXXX. Sermons, pp. 335-336.) 


24. This little verse has been called the 
“sum of all delight.” “if you enjoy His 
rae rejoice in His faithfulness, who will 

oO it.” 

qill do it.) What? All that is implied in 
“being preserved.” (v.23). For “ Faithful 
is He.” Cf. 2 Cor. i. 9. 


26. Greet all the brethren with an boly kiss.} 
Rom. xvi. 6, 16; 1 Cor. xvi. 16; 2 Cor. xii. 
12; 1 St. Peter v. 14. For the connection 
of this with the Holy Communion, see Intro- 
duction to this Epistle. M. Renan quotes 
the following authorities: Just.‘ Apolog.’ i. 63 ; 
‘Constit. Ap. ii. § 2, vill. 11; Tertull. ‘de Orat.’ 
14; cf. Gen. xxxili, 4; 2 Sam. xiv. 23; St. 
Luke xv. 20, where the kiss signifies reconcilia- 
tion. Cf. Suicer, ‘Thesaur.’ agmifopat, piAnpa; 
Renaudot, ‘Lit. Orient. Coll.’ I. pp. 12, 26, 
39, 40, 142. It may be usefully remembered 
that Hooker refers to this passage for the 
purpose of showing the lawfulness of discon- 
tinuing ancient customs, when utterly unsuit- 
able to a changed order of society. “True 
it is the ancienter the better ceremonies 
of religion are; howbeit, not absolutely true 
and without exception ; but only true so far 
forth as those different ages do agree in the 
state of those things, for which, at the first, 
those rites, orders, and ceremonies were 
instituted. In the Apostles’ times that was 
harmless, which being now revived, would 


be scandalous; as their oscula sancta.” 
(Hooker, ‘ E. P., Preface,’ iv.) 
27. I charge you by the Lord.| This is 


Divine worship of Céris¢ on Scriptural 
principles (cf. “every one that saeareth 
by Him,” i.e. every worshipper of God, Ps. lxiil. 
Ir). 

that this Epistie ve read unto all the boly 
brethren.}] This is by implication a re- 
markable ecclesiasticul sanction claimed for 
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this Epistle. Inthe Jewish Church, Moses 
and the Prophets were constantly read (St. 
Luke iv. 16; Acts xii. 27, xv. 21). The 
injunction here reminds us of the blessing 
in Apoc. i. 3, and it is remarkable that it is 
given with such impressive solemnity (“I 
charge you by the Lord Jesus Christ”). 
Surely it suggests the duty of reading pas- 
sages of the New Test. in Church, and ever 
the guilt of neglecting it, or of keeping it 
from the people. (Bp. Wordsworth in loc.) 
This is one of the passages which give us 
an idea of the great authority attributed to 
Apostolic Epistles from the earliest times. 
They were carried by the Apostle’s dele- 


gates (like the iggereth of the synagogues) ; 
they were held to have equal dogmatic au- 
thority with the Apostle himself; they were 
read out, and finally deposited among the 
archives of the Church; they were taken 
out on solemn days and read as sacred 
documents, with a perpetual teaching (Dionys. 
Corinth. in Euseb. ‘H. E.’ iv. 23). Thus the 
epistolary form of literature was peculiarly the 
shape into which Apostolic thought was 
thrown—a form well adapted to the wants of 
the time and to the temperament and cha- 
racter of St. Paul. (See Renan, ‘St. Paul,’ 


Pp. 223 499.) 


ADDITIONAL NOTE on w. 23. 


23. According to Jewish views, the sou/ in 
this division might stand for will. Rabbis 
assigned this meaning to 5) in Gen. xxvii. 8; 
Deut. xxi. 14; 2 Chron. xxviii. 9; Ps. xxvii. 
12; xli. 2. It is also used for understand- 
ing, thinking faculty (Deut. iv. 9; 1 Sam 
xx. 4; Prov. xix. 2; Ps. cxxxix. 14; Lamentat. 
lili, 20). If this be so we shall have (1) body, 


including flesh, for carnal and creature appe- 
tites; (2) soul, for will, faculty of choice ; 
(3) spirit, or upper soul, with true reason, 
the gift of the Spirit. See the lengthened 
and interesting uotations in Hammond, 
‘N. T.’ p. 674, and cf. St. Hieron. Quast. xi. 
ad Helvid. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE 


THESSALONIANS. 


CHAPTER I. 


1 Saint Paul certifieth them of the good opinion 
which he had of their faith, love, and patience: 
11 and therewtthal useth divers reasons for 
the comforting of them in persecution, whereof 
the chiefest ts taken from the righteous judg- 
ment of God. 


AUL, and Silvanus, and Timo- 

theus, unto the church of the 

Thessalonians in God our Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ : 

2 Grace unto you, and peace, 
from God our Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

3 We are bound to thank God 


you in the churches of God for your 
patience and faith in all your per- 
secutions and tribulations that ye- 
endure: 

5 Which ts a manifest token of 
the righteous judgment of God, that 
e may be counted worthy of the 
kin dom of God, for which ye also 
a 

6 Seeing it ts a righteous thing 
with God to recompense tribulation 
to them that trouble you ; 

7 And to you who are troubled 
rest with us, when the Lord Jesus 
shall be revealed from heaven with 


always for you, brethren, as it is 
meet, because that your faith groweth 
exceedingly, and the charity of every 
one of you all toward each other 


his' mighty angels I Gr, the 
8 In flaming fire 'taking vengeance rape 

on them that know not God, and }0r, yi 

that obey not the gospel of our Lord ™ 


aboundeth ; 
4 So that we ourselves glory in 


Cuap. I.—1, 2. See supra, 1 Thess. i. 1, 2. 


We are bound.| ocpethopev, morally obliged : 
a favourite word of St. John. See inf. ii. 13. 


as it is meet} ‘Many pleonastic expres- 
sions of St. Paul, it has ieee said, border on 
tautology; but with him tautology is often 
emphasis” (Prof. Jowett). There is, how- 
ever, no tautology here. It is our bounden 
duty, meet and right, because we have a 
worthy cause. 


ave ourselves.) Spontaneously, on our own 
account (cf. 1 Thess. i. 9). 


5. a manifest token.| In apposition with 
what precedes. Their faith and patience was 
the token. 


6, 7. tribulation to them that trouble you; 
and to you who are troubled.| (rots 6\iBovow 
tyuas OriWiv, cai tuiv rots OAtBouevas.) This 
is a prominent instance of one of the main 
faults of our A.V.—various renderings of 
the same word or words in the same context. 


Jesus Christ : 
g Who shall be punished with 


and hence the introduction of unreal dis- 
tinctions which have no foundation in the 
original, with the manifold train of sophisms 
of ignorance. To them that are affiicting 
you affliction, and to you that are being 
afflicted (or, who bear your afflictions), 
rest. 


rest.| Rest is appropriately opposed to 
affliction as relaxation to pressure, the loosen- 
ing to the tightening grasp. ‘The same anti- 
thesis in 2 Cor. vii. 5, vill. 13. “ Relaxati, 
Sc. a pressura hujus vite.”—(Est.) 


8. In flaming fire] (See note at close of 
chapter.) 

(1) that know not God, and (2) obey not the 
Gospel} (1) refers to Gentiles ; (2) to Jews. 


obey not the gospel] Inthe Pauline Epistles 
faith is frequently called obedience. Here, 
faith in objective Revelation seems to be re- 
cognised. No soul believes the superna- 
tural mysteries revealed by God, unless by a 
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everlasting destruction from the pre- for you, that our God would 'count ! 01 


vouchsafe. 


sence of the Lord, and from the 
glory of his power ; 

10 When he shall come to be 
glorified in his saints, and to be ad- 
mired in all them that believe (be- 
cause our testimony among you was 
believed) in that day. 

11 Wherefore also we pray always 


submission of his will he brings his intellectual 
faculties into captivity to the obedience of 
Christ (2 Cor. x. 5). Intellectual submission 
isa part of Christian trial and Christian obe- 
dience (St. August. ‘de G. et Lib. Arbit.’ c. 3). 

9. Who} (oirwes.) Quippe qui, “inasmuch 
as they.” 

shall suffer as punishment eternal destruc- 
tion.) “Eternal destruction;” Theophyl. 
not unnaturally asks, “ How then do the 
Origenists make for themselves a myth of 
an end of the punishment ?— Eternal is what 
Paul calls it.” Onthe whole question, see Bp. 
Ellicott’s references, ‘ Destiny of Creature,’ 
Sermon iv. For the word aiwmos, see note 
at the close of commentary upon this epistle. 


10. (1) Saints, (2) All them that believe. 
Saints, in modern language, is generally used 
as equivalent to the exceptionally holy, those 
who enjoy an ecclesiastical patent of spiritual 
nobility. It has often been pointed out that it is 
not so in St. Paul’s Epistles generally; yet here, 
perhaps, there 1s a trace of the modern shade 
of thought. The “aH,” coupled with “them 
that de/ieved,” might seem to hint that the word 
“believed” has a more extensive, the word 
“saint” amore intensive, meaning. (See Bengel. ) 

because our testimony among you was be- 
lteved.| ‘These words are explanatory of 
“believed.” To be admired in all those who 
believed, made their act of faith. Yes, even 
so, believed; for assuredly that witness of 
ours, stretching on even unto you in the far 
west, was believed. 

to ‘be glorified in bis saints,| “The ad- 
mirable glory of Christ will manifest itself 
through the saints” (Bengel). In this passage 
St. Paul uses precisely the same intensely mysti- 
cal language which we find in St. John. It is 
almost impossible to consider the declaration 
in the high-priestly prayer of Jesus (“I have 
been glorified in them,” de8o£acpar ev atrois. 
St. John xvii. 10; cf. vil. 39), and compare it 
with the present verse (evdofacOqvar év rois 
dyiots atrov), without being convinced that 
the Apostle is drinking from the same source 
as the Evangelist. To “glorify” Christ is 
to make His glory known ; to “ acknowledge 
Him as being what He is” (see on St. John 


you worthy of this calling, and fulfil © 
all the good pleasure of Arts goodness, 
and the work of faith with power : 

12 That the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ may be glorified in you, 
and ye in him, according to the 

race of our God and the Lord Jesus 
hrist. 


xii. 28; xvii. ro). Note the force of the aor. 
(ev8ofacOnva). The faint and intermittent 
glorifications of Christ, broken and sus- 
pended on earth, are over. He comes to be 
“‘ glorified” by the one great decisive act of 
their bright and unending life. 


to be admired.| (BavpacOnva). The Eng- 
lish word “ admired” is used in the archaic 
sense of “being wondered at;” not as the 
feeling of joyful appreciation with which we 
contemplate beautiful objects. 


in that day. | To be joined with “when 
He shall come.” Possibly, however, the verse 
may be taken, so that “in that day” is to be 
connected immediately with the preceding 
words—“‘ because our testimony and preach- 
ing was faithfully received by you—a testi- 
mony having its sphere and object in that 
day” (sc. the day referred to in “when He 
shall come ” at the beginning of the v.). 


ll. fulfil all the good pleasure of his good- 
ness.) (macav eddoxiay ayabwouvrns.) Four 
different explanations of these words have been 
ak (1) “All gladness in goodness,” both 

ing theirs; (2) “ All gladness of goodness,” 
i.e. all God’s goodness wherein He delights— 
both being His; (3) “All His good pleasure 
in our goodness” —the first being His, the 
second theirs (“the loving will of God, that 
we should do all good ” (Theophyl.) ); (4) 
“ All the good pleasure of His goodness 
both being God’s. Whichever modification 
be adopted, the explanation (1) must be set 
aside, as evdoxia, according to Scripture usage, 
is always God’s “‘ good pleasure.” 


12. St. Paul states the fal ends of his 
prayer—(“that our God may count you 
worthy of the calling, and fulfil all good 
pleasure of Divine goodness, and faith’'s 
work in power”)—to betwofold: (1) That 
the graces of the Thessalonians should cause 
Christ’s name to be glorified, by its being seen 
that Christ was the author of them. (“ When 
men see true Christians they will say—Christ 
is so good that His people can die tor 
Him, so powerful that He can strengthen 
them with patience.”—Theophyl. We might 
say, so good that they can die for Him, so 
strong that they can /iwve for Him.) (2) Asa 
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secondary end, that they in time should be 
glorified in Christ, through Christ, now or 
hereafter. As the holiness of His people 
brings glory to Christ, so the glory of Christ 
makes them glorious. Thus the twofold end 
is secured: (1) Cérist is glorified in them ; 
(2) they are glorified in Christ. And, in order 
to take away all merit from man, he adds, 
“ according to the grace of our God and Lord 
Jesus Christ” (see note at end of chapter), 
of Him who as God is the eiver of all free 


II. THESSALONIANS. II. 


Tv. 12. 


and glorious largess, and as Lord Jesus Christ 
has won it. All this mighty faith-work— with 
its twofold effect :—(1) Christ’s name, Christ 
as manifested being glorified in them, (2) their 
being glorified in Him—comes from the free 
gift of Jesus, our God and Lord, not from 
ourselves, Note in “the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” here another instance of the 
word as denoting true personality. It is 
never used of qualities, only of persons (cf. 
St. Matt. xxviii. 20). 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on wv. 8, 12. 


8. There is much difficulty in deciding 
here between the almost equally supported 
readings ev mupt pAoyds (Text. Rec. with &, 
B, D) and ev gdoyi mupés (with D, E, 
F, G). The Text. Rec. is saat Bal 
Tischend. and Reichs. ®Ad€ svupis is, indeed, 
commonest in Old Test., Exod. iii. 2 (where, 
however, readings vary); Ps. xxix. 7; Isaiah 
xxix. 6, Ixvi. 15; Dan. vii. 9; Joel ii. 5. It 
is almost universal in New Test. (Heb. i. 7; 
Apoc. i. 14, ii. 18, xix. 12; Acts vii. 30 is doubt- 
ful.) In secular writers ¢. 7. is invariable ; 
it is, therefore, more probable that scribes 
would change the rarer into the more common 
phrase. It was not unknown to Hellenists 
(Exod. iii. 2, in some copies cf. Ps. civ. 3; 
Lamentat. ii. 3; see also Samuel viii. 10, xlv. 
26; Ps. Salom. xii. 5.) This later Hellenistic 
usage St. Paul might be likely to follow: 


CHAPTER II. 


1 He willeth them to continue stedfast in the 
truth received, 3 sheweth that there shall be 
a acparture from the faith, 9 and a disco- 
very of antichrist, before the day of the Lord 
come. 15 And thereupon repeateth his former 
exhortation, and prayeth for them. 


1. by the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and by our gathering together unto bim.] St. 
Paul here, probably, does not use an adjuration 
(“by "—A.V.), nor indicate a fresh subject of 
discussion (‘touching ”—this would be repi, 
as in 1 Thess. iv. 9-13, v. 1), but trép. “I 
ask you, as an advocate for the truth concern- 
ing the Coming ”—on behalf of the Advent 
—‘as if pleading for the honour of the Day, 
that it might not be a cause of confusion 
in the Church.” (Professor Jowett.) “As 
the protecting champion fought over as 
well as before his friend, we find trép with 
gen. in the sense “ on behalf of” (Donaldson, 
‘Gr. Gram.’ 513.) Above all, that the Church 
should not be committed to a mistake — cf. 
Ps. xcvi. 13; xcvii. 5. 


up procyos (“fire of flame, i.e. fire, driving and 
spreading flame”) is also more difficult and 
Hebraic than Ad€ supos, flame of fire, 


Jlamma ignea. 


12. xara ry yap Tov Geov nudy cat xupiov 
"Incov Xpiorov. The most probable and 
natural interpretation is given in the note 
above. According to Granville Sharpe's well- 
known canon, the rov would indicate the 
identity of the anarthrous xvpiov with the 
previous Geou to which it is joined by the con}. 
cai. Kupws, however, often occurs like Oecos 
without the article, particularly when in gen. 
or ‘ena 1. X. (Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor. i 3; 
Gal. i. 3; Eph. vi. 23; Phil. it. 113 iti, 20), 
so that no certain inference can be drawn. 
(Winer, ‘Gr. Gr.’ part ili. § xiv. p. 136.) 


OW we beseech you, brethren, 


N by the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and dy our gathering 
together unto him, 

2 That ye be not soon shaken in 
mind, or be troubled, neither by 


our gathering together unto bim.] That 
which is spoken of in 1 Thess. iv. 17. There 
is, no doubt, a reference to the expression 
of our Lord—‘ Wheresoever the bedy is, 
thither will the eagles be gathered together.” 
St. Luke xvii. 37. The word itself means. 
(1) the act of congregating together in one 
spot—‘‘I beseech you on behalf of the great 
hope of our being gathered together unto 
the Lord.” But (2) it also signihes the mul- 
titude, the congregation itself thus gathered 
(cf. Heb. x. 25, and especially the remarkable 
verse 2 Macc. il. 7)—in which sense we 
should understand, “And for the honour 
of that universal gathering of all God’s 
people to Christ, of which we shall form 


part.” 


v. 3.) 


spirit, nor by word, nor by letter as 
from us, as that the day of Christ is 
at hand. 


2. With a view to your being not 
quickly shaken from your sober mind, 
nor yet be troubled.] Bp. Ellicott. “De 
ne pas vous monter trop promptement la 
téte, et de ne vous laisser efirayer.” (Renan, 
‘Saint Paul,’ p.251.) ‘Suddenly shaken from 
that sense, understanding nothing of the 
Parousia which he had impressed upon them” 
Sarasa (vous means definite conviction, 

eliberate opinion, settled judgment, Rom. 
xv. §; 1 Cor.i. 10; so Bretsch. Grimm 
understands it to denote faculty of consider- 
ing things quietly, justly, and gravely. Estius 

aphrases: “ not quickly moved awa 

om that doctrine upon the subject whic 
ye hold in your mind as ye have received it 
from us.” ] 


neither by(1) spirit, nor by (2) word, nor by(3) 
epistle, zs addressed to you through ua. |] 
(1)Supernatural impulse; (2) ordinary instruc- 
tion; (3) cf. infra,v.15; iii. 14. These passages 
show the high authority of Apostolic Epistles 
in the primitive Church (cf. 1 Thess. v. 27), 
and bear upon their position in the Canon of 
the New Testament. The Epistle was held 
to have an authority equal to that of the 
Apostle himself. It was to be read publicly 
in Church worship. (See M. Renan’s inter- 
esting remarks on Epistles, in ‘Saint Paul,’ pp. 
228, 229.) 


to the effect that “the Day of the Lord is on 
us.” | (ws ors—the Gri of quotation—evec- 
rxev 1 nuepa t.x.) (The perf. part. of this 
verb is alsewhere used as grammatically equi- 
valent to the present—Heb. ix. 9: cf. Rom. 
vill. 38; Gal. t. 4.) The expression is here 
very vivid, and denotes close propinquity. 
Spiritual impulse, ministerial teaching, Epistle 
forged as if coming to the Church through 
St. Paul, or else genuine Epistle misunder- 
stood, produced this effect, that men cried— 
“the day of the Lord is upon us.” The 
great importance of this passage will be seen 
in relation to the current view that the 
Apostles are fatally committed to an actual 
mistake upon the immediate propinquity of 
the Second Advent. This importance is 
increased by the fact that these Epistles 
are the very earliest extant writings of St. 
Paul. The Apostle, therefore, did not labour 
under an illusion, which was only retnoved by 
a prolonzed experience. It is surely startling 
that precisely the same mistake appears to be 
made by M. Renan and other writers cf his 
school at the present time, which was commit- 
ted by the Thessalonians more than eightcen 
hundred years ago. In 1 Thess. (v. 1) St. Paul 
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3 Let no man deceive you by any 
means: for that day shall not come, 
except there come a falling away first, 


speaks of the Day coming “as a thief,” and 
how “sudden destruction cometh upon them.” 
“This,” says Hammond, “ was mistaken: and 
the suddenness and unobservedness of it when it 
should come, interpreted to denote immediate 
instant approach of it at that time wherein he 
spake.” (‘N. T.,’ p. 679.) Their error was 
changing the warning of true prophecy, caught 
from the lips of Christ Himself (1 Thess. v. 
3), into the fanatical cry “The Day of the 
Lord is on us” (2 Thess. ii. 2). This error 
was grounded upon three plausible arguments: 
(1) revelation by the Spirit—the Spirit of Pro- 
phecy ; (2) teaching, probably alleged teaching, 
discourses and affirmations said to have for a 
basis others uttered by St. Paul himself; (3) 
misinterpretation of 1 Thess. v. 3, explaining 
épioraracerroneously by évéornxey—asthough 
he had thus taught, either by word of mouth, 
or through an epistle, or both. He distinctly 
appeals to their own recollection of the whole 
tenor of his teaching, “ when I was yet with 
you” (inf. v. 5). Their embracing any such 
teaching was, according to St. Paul, a mis- 
chievous and contemptible fanaticism — a 
“being quickly shaken from their own sober 
judgment.” 


8. Let no man deceive you] ‘St. Paul 
often admonisheth us, as if it were in our 
power if we would but use requisite care 
thereunto toprevent our being deceived ; and 
as if it were our fault most if we did not 
prevent it. (Ephes. v. 6; Coloss. it. 4, 8,11; 
2 Thessual. ii. 3.)” Bp. Sanderson’s Sermons, 
pp. 3 and 5. 

Let no man deceive you by any means: for 
that day shall not come,.except there come a 
Salling away first.) The A. V. supplies the 
substantive meaning rightly by the words in 
Italics—that day shall not come. See Addi- 
tional Note. 


a falling away] The falling away (7 
arogtagia — “la grande Apostasie,” Renan). 
The word is often applied to desertion of the 
true religicn and true God (cf. arocragiay 
diddoxery amd Movoews, Acts xxi. 21; and ey 
Tr aroothvat ard Geod (avros, Heb. iil. 12). 

the Man of Sin.} On the Man of Sin, see 
note at close of the chapter. 


of sin.| In whom the principle of sin is so 
completely inherent, that it seems to take 
concrete form in, and to be inseparable from, 
him (gen. of “ predominating quality ”). 
There appears to have been a tendency to per- 
sonification in the scriptural conception of sin 
from the very beginning (Gen. iv. 7. See 
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and that man of sin be revealed, the 
son of perdition ; 

4, Who opposeth and exalteth him- 
self above all that is called God, 


Additional Note at end of the chapter). The 
same almost personal conception of sin appears 
in our Lord’s teaching (S. John viii. 34), and 
runs through the whole of the Epistle to the 
Romans (v. 21; vi. 6, 12, 143 vil. 17, 20; Cf. 
“the strength of sin,” 1 Cor. xv. 56). 

be revealed.| Part of his elaborate parody 
of Christ. A veil is to be lifted, and he is 
to be seen. He has, like Christ, his apocalypse. 

the son of perdition.] ss S. John xvii. 12). 
One by his crimes fitted for death, and sure 
to be destroyed. David calls the man who 
shall surely die myp-j3, “a son of death” 
(2 Sam. xii. 5). The Man of Sin is a very 
incarnation of “ self-destroying evil.” 

4. Who opposeth and exalteth himself ex- 
ceedingly.] ‘He that opposeth and exalteth 
himself.” The whole language here leads us 
to a person, an individual man, not to some 
spiritual power contrary to the Gospel, or 
to a long line of adversaries of Christ. The 
characteristic of “opposition” is literally 
satanic ; but Chrysost. well observes, “ Is this 
Satan ? Not so in fact, but some one man who 
receives the full energy of Satan’s power.” 

Against (not above, A.V.,émi mavra) every 
one that is called God or object of worship. ] 
Commentators have naturally turned to the 
words in Danie!,—“and the King shall do 
according to his will, and he shall exalt him- 
self and magnify himself above every God” 
(xi. 36). S. Jerome’s exposition of that pas- 
sage is worth attentive study. He speaks 
of the reference in it to Antichrist as being 
the common interpretation of Christendom. 
He by no means denies, but rather asserts a 
certain fulfilment in Antiochus Epiphanes. 
But he points to a principle of concentration 
and enlargement in the two great opposing 
figures which tower above all others upon 
the prophetic canvas, Christ and Antichrist. 
The prophets start from the conception of a 
human type of Christ; as they proceed they 
paint with bolder strokes upon an ampler 
scale, until the original starting-point of his- 
torical reality is lost in the boundless magni- 
ficence of the ideal. Thus the shape of 
Solomon in the 72nd Psalm passes into the 
grander ideal King who shall have dominion 
from sea to sea, before whom all kings shall 
fall down. There is a partial shadowing 
forth, an imperfect beginning, in Solomon of 
that which is fulfilled in Christ. “ As there- 
fore our Saviour has both Solomon, and others 
of old time, asa type of His coming—so Anti- 
Christ also, it is to be believed, rightly had 
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or that is worshipped; so that he 
as God sitteth in the temple of 
God, shewing himself that he is 
God. 


the wicked king, Antiochus, who persecuted 
the saints, and defiled the temple, as his type.” 
(S. Hieron. ‘Comment. in Daniel. Proph.,’ 
tom, v. 711-718). 

so that he [as God—these two words 
should be omitted] taketh his seat in the 
— of God, showing himself off that be 
#s God.) “Goeth and taketh his seat” (eis 
rdv vady xabica). The prep. connected with 
the verb “to take his seat” implies entrance 
into God’s House. See ‘Is the Papacy pre- 
dicted?’ Bp. Wordsworth, pp. 4,5. May it 
not imply entrance by an external and hostile 
influence? In the Temple of God (eis rov vaov 
rov Geov) as distinguished from the Holy of 
Holies within, and from the mere Temple- 
courts or enclosure which surrounded it 
(iepdv). [The distinction between the two 
words is very fully given by Josephus. The 
whole pile of buildings was the iepor, and 
consisted of three ranges. The first or 
outer led to the second iepdév, which con- 
sisted of halls or courts, from which there 
was an entrance into the Temple itself, con- 
sisting of two parts, the Holy and the Holy 
of Holies. This third range was the vans. ] 
It should be noticed that it is this word, 
meaning the ‘inner shrine,’ which S. Paul 
applies to Christians, collectively and singly. 
(1 Corinth. iv. 16, 17, vi. 19; 2 Corinth. vi. 16; 
Ephes.ii. 21; Joseph. ‘ Antiq.,’ xv. 11; ‘De Bell. 
J.’ v. 5, 8, vi. 4.) Expositors here have taken 
two different siews: (1) Some suppose that 
S. Paul speaks of the actual temple at Jerusa- 
lem —whether as then standing—or as restored 
in the future (Ezek. xxxvii. 26); (2) Others 
(with Chrys.) take it “for the Christian 
Churches everywhere” (cf. Ephes. ii. 21). 


showing, himself off.] (drodeuxwvra 
€avrov). The word seems to be specially 
used of those who, after being designated by 
themselves or others to office, appeared before 
the people to show themselves. 1 Cor. iv. 9 
(see Bretsch. s. v.). 

The ambitious selfdesignation of the 
Man of Sin is indicated. Contrast the desig~ 
nation by God of Jesus (‘Incotiv rév Nafwpaior 
avdpa arrobedetypevoy dro Tov Geou, Acts ii. 22). 
“ He will consummate all reeset by causing 
the world to believe that all worship whatever 
is abolished. He will contradict the true God 
by contradicting all Deity whatever. He will 
rivet all worship to Himself as being the per 
fect specimen of the independence of man.” 
(Edward Irving, ‘Morning Watch,’ iv. 257). 


or that is worshipped ;| (oéBacpa, “ object 


v. 5—8.] 


5 Remember ye not, that, when 
I was yet with you, I told you 
these things ¢ 


@ Or,teid- 6 And now ye know what ‘with- 


holdeth that he might be revealed in 
his time. 


7 For the mystery of iniquity doth 


of reverence,” “what is reverenced or wor- 
shipped.”) It seems plausible to remark that 
the title of the Roman Emperor comes very 
near to this word (rov ZeBacrov, cf. Augustus, 
Acts xxi. 23), and to conjecture that the 
Czsarism, which was politically the most 
conspicuous feature of Rome, may have been 
in St. Paul’s time, the chief céBacpa of the 
world. (Cf. Daniel xi. 36, 38.) But this is 
at variance with the use of the word, Acts 
XXil. 23. 

5. Remember you not that ....I was 
wont fo tell you] One of the traditions, 
which passed into the thought and memory 
of the Church. St. John speaks in the same 
- tone of Antichrist: “ Ye have heard of Anti- 
christ’s solemn predestined coming’ (1 St. 
John ii. 18). 

6. The greatest of the Christian fathers 
held that the Roman Empire was the with- 
holding power, and that St. Paul’s reserve 
here was the result of prudence and charity. 
Thus St. Jerome says (qu. xi. ad. Algasiam), 
“ If St. Paul had written openly and boldly 
‘that the Man of Sin would not come’ until 
the Roman Empire was destroyed, a just 
cause of persecution would then appear to 
have been afforded against the Church in her 
infancy.” St. Chrysostom also here says, “ If 
St. Paul had said that the Roman Empire will 
soon be dissolved, the heathen would have 
destroyed him as a rebel and all the faithful 
with him, as persons who took up arms 
against the State. ‘‘ But (adds Chrysostom 
in his Exposition) St. Paul means the Roman 
Empire. And when that shall have been 
taken away, then the Man of Sin will come. 
For as the power of Babylon was dissolved 
by the Persian Dynasty, and the Persian was 
supplanted by the Greek, and the Greek by 
the Roman, so the Roman will be dissolved 
by Antichrist, and Antichrist by Christ.” 
(Quoted by Bp. Wordsworth.) 

what withboldeth.| (1rd xaréyov.) Cf. the 
same word in the next verse, in the mascu- 
line (6 xaréyor, ‘he who letteth,’ A. V.). 
It is generally said that a bindrance of Anti- 
christ is here spoken of; and it is argued 
by some that the hindrance may be regarded 
indifferently as a thing or a person, from the 
change of gender. This, however, is alto- 
gether a deduction of modern logic. The 
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already work: only he who now letteth 
will let, until he be taken out of the way. 
8 And then shall that Wicked 
revealed, whom the Lord shall can- 
sume with the spirit of his mouth, 
and shall destroy with the brightness 


of his coming : 


first may be merely the second viewed cod- 
bectively and generally (the geacralisiag neuter). 
The meaning of Sindrance is also somewhat 

ious. It is maintained, not without force, 
that the verb does not properly mean “ with- 
hold, let, hinder,” but “bold fast, possess.” 
(See Bengel, ‘Sunt qui interpretantur de 
obtinente imperium.” See the discussion in 
Dollinger, ‘First Age of the Church,’ ii. g1, 
note.) 

in order that be may be revealed.| God's 
purpose in the restraint, that he may be re- 
vealed in his own seasen—not before. 

7. For the mystery of the lawlessness (sc. 
which I am about to describe) is already 
inworking.] See the opposite “mystery of 
godliness” (1 Tim. iii. 16). Cf& for the 
presence of Antichrist, even in the primitive 
church, 1 St. John ii. 17; iv. 3. “ Hidden 
in the womb of the age, the power of life 
is waiting to be quickened—a mystery still— 
as the believer’s hidden life is a mystery.” 
(Professor Jowett.) 

lawlessness.) In contrast to the moral 
restraint implied 1n “ withhold.” The essential 
idea of dyopia is sin as violation of Jaw. 
Bp. Wordsworth considers that the chief 
difficulties of the verse are removed by bearing 
in mind that there should be no comma in 
the Greek after (dvoxias) “lawlessness,” but 
that “only ” is to be connected with “ work- 
eth inwardly ” (“‘ works inwardly only *’), and 
that “now” is antithetical to “and then” 
(v. 8.), and “now working inwardly,” to 
“being hereafter revealed outwardly” (v. 8). 
(‘Is the Papacy predicted?’ &c., p. 6.) 

8. that Wicked.) (6 dvopos.) The law- 
less One) I/lex, used by Plautus. (Like the 
Heb. yur, doeSns, LX X., Isaiah xi. 4.) 

qwhom the Lord.| There is very consider- 
able external authority for adding after Lord, 
Jesus (so &, A, D). The sacred names of 
our Lord are used as follows in this Epistle : 
(1) The Lord J. C., 2 Thess. i. 1, 2, 8, 12; 
il. r, 14, 163 lil. 6, 12, 18. (2) The Lord, 
2 Thess. i. 9; ii. 2, 13; tii, 1, 3, 4, 5, 16. 

3) The Lord Jesus, 2 Thess. i. 7, added 

r the sake of perspicuity. (In 2 Thess. i. 
8-12, some omit “ Christ.”) 

with the breath of His mouth.) 
xxxil. 16; Isaiah xi. 4. 


Cf. Ps. 
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g Even him, whose coming is after 
the working of Satan with all power 
and signs and lying wonders, 

ro And with all deceivableness of 
unrighteousness in them that perish ; 
because they received not the love of 
the truth, that they might be saved. 


with the brightness of bis coming :] Illus- 
tratione adventus sui (Vulg.). “ ‘The bright 
- appearance of the Advent is prior to, or, 
at least, the first radiation from the Advent 
itself.” (Beng.) With these words cf. the 
half-line of Milton, which so deeply im- 
pressed the imagination of Wordsworth : 


‘** Far off His coming shone.” 


It may be taken, however, not exactly as a 
vivid picture of the full reality, but as imply- 
ing that the mere appearing of His Parousia 
will destroy the lawless one. “Coming” 
(Emadveca) in N. T. signifies (1) the First 
Advent, with its saving light (2 Tim. i. 10); 
(2) the glorious return (1 Tim. vi. 14; a 
Tim. iv. 1, 8). 

with all.| The “all” refers tu all the 
substantives—all power, all signs, all wonders. 
So “lying” signifies power of lying, signs of 
lying, wonders of lying. Note how many 
words in these verses bring out the hellish 
caricature of our Saviour—(dmoxaAdup6n, v. 
3, V. 6, v. 8; puvornptoy, V. 7, wapovaia, V. 9; 
and with duvdper, onpeios, répaciv, cf. the 
onpeiots, Tépacw, Suvapeciw of Jesus in Acts 


ii. 22. Heb. ii. ro. The most exhaustive 
enumeration of our Lord’s' miracles is 
parodied. 


in all deceit of unrighteousness for them 
that are perishing.] “The dat. implies 
that the falsehood has a natural and con- 
genial effect on them.” See Additional Note 
at the end of the chapter. 


11. God shall send them.) So A. V.; pre- 
ferable to “doth send.” The latter is con- 
sidered to be a vivid prophetic present, and 
the present tenses in vv. 7, 9 are appealed to. 
But wv. 7, 9, 10, are in sense almost paren- 
thetic; and verse 11 is not connected with 
them, but with verses 8, 12. (See Reiche, 
“Comm. Crit.’ in loc.) 


strong delusion] ‘This fine and vigorous 
phrase expresses the interpretation of G¢cum. 
—rather, however, “an inner working of 
error’ — nothing external, but something 
which they bring upon, and feel within, 
themselves. (Bp. Wordsworth, /. ¢. p. 7.) 

that they should believe the lie.] Referring 
to verse 9. 


12.] That they might be judged, all col- 
lectively, who have pot believed the truth, but 
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[V. 9—-13. 


11 And for this cause God shall 
send them strong delusion, that they 
should believe a lic: 

12 That they all might be damned 
who believed not the truth, but had 
pleasure in unrighteousness. 

13 But we are bound to give 


have taken their pleasure in the unrighteous- 
ness (sc. of the Man of Sin). The condem- 
nation of those who belong to the Man of 
Sin is not because they have been decerved 
intellectually, but because the deception by 
which they are entangled has its life and 
power in a corrupted qwi//, which is attracted 

y and revels in the unrighteousness of the 
anti-Christian system. ‘“ He exposes the tem- 
per which makes people unbelievers, because 
they are sinners.” (Keble, ‘Stud.S.,’ p. 235). 

The most marked features in this passage, 
vers. 3-12, are these—(a) A caricature of 
Christ ; (b) A caricature of Céristianity. 

(a) A caricature, an exact counterpart and 
mockery of Cérist in the Man of Sin. 

The Man of Sin has, like Christ, 

1. An Apocalypse (amoxadvp6n, Vv. 3), ct. 
vers. 6-8. 

2. A solemn ceming upon the stage of 
human history (€A6y, ¥. 3). 

3. An Advent (ot 7 wapovcia—v. 9). 

4. Power, signs, wonders (Vv. 9). 

5. Designation (Vv. 4). 

6. A definitely appointed season of bis own 
(€v rp davrov xatp~—v. 6). 

(b) A caricature, a mockery and counter- 
part of Christianity in the anti-Cbristianity of 
the Man of Sin. As some of the leading 
glories of Christ are studiously travestied 
in the “lawless one,” and described in lan- 
guage which forces us to think of Cérzist; so 
several of the leading features of the Céristian 
system are powerfully travestied by imitative 
anti-Christianity. 

1. Anti-Christianity is a mystery (v. 7) 
imitative of the mystery of godliness. 

2. Anti-Christianity has an energy, an in- 
working (rd puornpiov 73n evepyeira, Vv. 7; 
évépyetay wAavns, ¥. 11; Cf. Ephes. ii. 2), 
imitative of the energy, the inworking, of 
the word of God (1 Thess. ii. 12; Heb. iv. 
12), of God (Philip. i. 13; Galat. ii. 8), of 
the indwelling Spirit (Coloss. i. 29). ‘He 
shall work in them by such an energy as that 
of the Holy Ghost, who witnesseth in us 
concerning God; not a mere apprehension, 
but an inworking of error, a regeneration 
into the faith of the /ie” (Edward Irving, 
‘Morning Watch,’ iv. 256, 259). 

3. Anti-Christianity has a faith—a solemn 
making of an act of faith—imitative of the 
faith of Christians (v. 11). 


Vv. 14—17.] 


thanks alway to God for you, breth- 
ren beloved of the Lord, because God 
hath from the beginning chosen you 
to salvation through sanctification of 
the Spirit and belief of the truth: 

14 Whereunto he called you by 
our gospel, to the obtaining of the 
glory of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

15 Therefore, brethren, stand fast, 
and hold the traditions which ye have 


4. The words evdoxeiv, evdoxia, are used of 
God's good pleasure in His sinless Son, and 
of His good-will to men (St. Matt. iti. 17; 
xii. 18; xvii. 5; St. Luke xii. 32; 1 Cor. 1. 
21; Galat. £ 15), or of the good-will of 
Christians in holiness and acts of love (1 
Thess. ii. 8, x. 7. d.). The imitative “ good 
pleasure” of anti-Christianity is in unright- 
eousness, as God is well-pleased in Christ, 
or God's servants in good (evdoxncavres ev 
1 adcxia, V. 12). 

13. hath from the beginning.| So A. V. 
rightly, reading adm’ dpyns (not amapyny 
“chosen you as a first-fruit”). ’Amn’ apyis has 
much external authority. (&, A, D, E, «.r.A.) 
The “from the beginning ” (ab initio rerum) 
is quite in place here. While to some copyists 
it might appear difficult, it is quite in accord- 
ance with our Lord’s lofty words (St. Matt. 
XXv. 34). On an’ apyns, see note on 1 St. 
John 1. 1. 

chosen you.| The verb here is remarkable. 
Not as elsewhere (é£eAéfaro), but here alone 
for this idea eiXero from aipéopa (Midd.) 
“take to Himself.” Cf. Deut. xxvi. 18 
(LXX). 3 

through sanctification of the Sperit 
(ev) sanctification” is the criterion o 
“choosing to Himself.” 


14. whereunto (eis 6, unto all which (i.e. 
choice to Himself from the beginning; salva- 
tion in spiritual sanctification; and belief in 
truth. 

the obtaining of the glory of our Lord J. C.] 
There are three possible shades of meaning 
to be found in these words. (1) God hath 
chosen you for the purpose of an acquisition 


66 In 
God’s 
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been taught, whether by word, or 
our epistle. 

16 Now our Lord Jesus Christ 
himself, and God, even our Father, 
which hath loved us, and hath given 
us everlasting consolation and good 
hope through grace, 

17 Comfort your hearts, and stab- 
lish you in every good word and 
work. 


of glory to our Lord J. C. (2) For a 
glorious possession of our Lord. (3) Most 
probably asin A. V. (mepiroinow, acquisition, 
with gen. of things acquired; 1 Thess. v. 9. 
Grimm, ‘ Lex. N, T.’) 


15. “Unconscious of what we should call 
logical inconsistency, he immediately adds, stand 
fast” (Prof. Jowett).] “Standing fast,” be- 
cause God hath chosen us to Himself for the 
fend oe of acquiring salvation, is, at once, 

ogical and spiritual consisteucy. 

the traditions which ye were taught, 
whether by word, or by our Epistle.) “God 
hands down to us by the Ministers of the 
Gospel. Tradition of this kind is a great 
benefit ” (Bengel). 


16. our Lord Jesus Christ himself.| Again 
the majestic airds—(atros 8, 6 «. npav 
"I. X.) “He our Lord Jesus Christ,” cf. 1 
Thess, iii. 16. Chrysostom invites the special 
attention of those who deny the co-equal 
Divinity of the Son, because He is named 
after the Father in the baptismal formula. 
Here He stands first. 


everlasting consolation.) “A consolation 
reaching to the life that now is, and to that 
which is to come ” (Prof. Jowett.) 


17. Comfort your hearts.) Comfort (mapaxa- 
Aeout), singular and opt. Cf. the similar 
junction of “our Lord Jesus Christ,” and 
“God the Father,” with a verb in the singular 
1 Thess. iti. 1. For the dogmatic bearing 
of these words—in which the Persons of the 
Son and the Father are distinguished, while 
the identity of their operation ad extra is 
declared—see Introduction. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE on ». 3. 


8. ¥37 ANDNM (Gen. iv. 7) “sin couches” 
—where the feminine substantive is construed 
with a masculine participle, because it is per- 
sonified as the enemy in ambush, like a wild 
beast — “sin is he who couches.” 

that day shall not come, except there come.] 


[Relative particles give a precise expression 
to every sort oftemporal sentence. The ante- 
cedent 1s sometimes expressed, sometimes con- 
tained in the tense of the verb. In the adverbial 
sentence after mpiv we may use either indica- 
tive, subjunctive, optative, or infinitive— 
3A 2 
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the subjunctive only after a negative sentence, 
of an act both probable and future, almost 
always with the particle ay. After a future, 
Sophoc. ‘ Ad.C.’ 1040, Diphilus (apud Athen., 
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P. 291, B.), whence we may explain the well- 
nown ellipse in St. Paul, 2 Thess ii. 3 ; ort, éay 
Bn €XOn 1 arootacia mparov [ov duvaras eddew 


6 Kuptos ].”—Donaldson, ‘ Gr. Gram.’ 583. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE on the Man of Sin, ii. 3, segg. 


The object of a Commentary like the present 
is mainly to make the thoughts of the sacred 
writers more intelligible by means of a careful 
study of their language. It 1s not, therefore, 
our intention to attempt a full history of 
the interpretation of this very difficult pas- 
sage. Such an attempt would almost require 
a volume, very largely filled with subtleties 
and eccentricities. 

It may be said broadly that there have been 
four great schools of interpretation in refer- 
ence to the Man of Sin. 

1 By the Fathers generally it was conjec- 
tured that “ that which withholdeth ” was the 
Roman Empire—that the Man of Sin would 
be manifested after the fall of the Empire— 
that he would appear as a Jewish Messiah, in 
a rebuilt Temple—and by many that Nero 
was the “ mystery of iniquity.!’— In the Greek 
Church, the discussion by John of Damascus 
has occupied the highest place. This writer 
keeps the Apocalyptic beast perfectly distinct 
from the “ Man of Sin.” From our Lord’s 
words,—“ if another shall come in his own 
name, him will ye receive” *—he infers, with 
Chrysostom (see Introduction, ii. 6 b) that 
the Jews would certainly accept the Man of 
Sin as their Messiah. The Temple where he 
receives adoration is the Jewish Temple. The 
offspring of shameful lust, yet gifted with 
extraordinary endowments, and possessing 
Satanic power, he will persecute the Church; 
but will only succeed in carrying away the 
feeble-minded and false by his lying wonders.’ 


1 The references to Irenzeus, Lactantius, 
Jerome, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Augustine, will 
be found in Dollinger, ‘ First Age of the 
Church,’ ii. pp. 267-277. 

* St. John, v. 43. 

* ‘De Fide Orthod.’ iv. 26, 

* ** As Paul moulds the conception of Antiochus 
to the kingdom which dominates in the church, 
i.e., which retains the title of the Church, I, 
for my part, shall follow Paul, and accommodate 
this prophecy concerning Antiochus to the ponti- 
fica] dominion.” —Melanchthon, ‘ Opp.,’ ii. 452. 

* ** By writing in defence of the truth, which 
hath given such a blow unto that Man of Sin, 
as will not be healed.” 

* ‘State Trials,’ vol. iv. pp. §24-5-6. ‘“and 
charge of 18th day of hearing.—‘ Out of a letter 
of mine (Laud’s) to Bishop Hall, upon a letter 
which he had formerly sent me.’ He asked 
Laud, and gave him power to alter or cancel 
anything which he disapproved of. Of this 


2. In the Middle Ages there were, from 
time to time, vague expectations of Antithrist, 
but almost uniformly from the East. The 
idea of the Man of Sin was called out by 
Eastern, not by Western, history. Wicliffe 
(in the Last Age of the Church) assigned 
the date of A.D. 1400 for the coming 
of Antichrist. This great man, like many 
others, called the Pope Antichrist, or an 
Antichrist. a the spies was not to 
interpret the Pauline Man of Sin dogmatic 
of the Papacy. It was held that a Jew ie 
to appear, in whom the prophecy was to be 
absolutely fulfilled. 

3. With the older school of Protestant 
prophetic interpretations a great change came. 
The view, inherited from the Fathers, which 
concentrated the mystery of lawlessness in a 
single individual was set aside. The mystery 
was dispersed through a long succession, a 
regular dynasty, of Antichrists. This interpre- 
tation was supported by Melanchthon,* and 
received into Protestant Confessions. What 
acceptance it obtained in England may be 
inferred from two significant facts. The 
dedication of the translators of the Bible to 
King James assumes that the Pope, as such, 
is the Man of Sin.® One of the accusations 
against Archbishop Laud upon his trial was 
that he denied the Pope to be the Man of 
Sin. 

Views of interpretation, held by able schools 
of writers, so pious and Jearned, must each 
possess some measure of truth. The best 


full power he did not avail himself, but sub- 
mitted to the Bishop’s better judgment the 
altering of some passages: one of which was, 
that the Pope was ‘ Antichrist,’ which Arch- 
bishop disliked. (74is was strongly dwelt upon 
in the charge.) 

‘* 19th day.— They went on with this charge 
regarding the Pope. 

‘6 oth charge of 19th day.—Denial of Homi- 
lies which authorize the title of Pope to 
‘ Antichrist,’ and the * Babylonical Beast.’ 

‘* 19th day of my hearing.—Charge 4. Par- 
ticular 6.—The 6th parti was the Article of 
Ireland, which calls the Pope the Afan of Six. 
But the Articles of Ireland neither bind this 
Church nor me; and some learned Protestants 
do not understand that noted place of the 
Apostle (2 Thess. ii.) as meant of Antichrist 
or the Pope.” Laud’s own ‘History of his 
Trial,’ quoted in ‘State Trials,’ vol. iv. p. 
543- 
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interpretation wiil probably be found in a 
combination of the strongest points presented 
by each school. 

1. That Antichrist is an indsvidual—the 
Man of Sin, the Lawless One—‘s, at least, the 
most natural view of St. Paul’s words. It was 
held, apparently without exception, when the 
first traditions of Christianity were fresh in the 
minds of Christians, and does not seem to 
have been contested for 1500 years. 

2. Inthe Middle Ages it was brought into 
prominent notice that false teachers and 
usurping prelates were shadows and reflec- 
tions of Antichrist, and that there were times 
in the history of the See of Rome when 
an Antichrist sat in that haughty chair. 

It is impossible to read, ¢. g., Bishop 
Wordsworth’s exposition! without being im- 
pressed by the formidable case which is 
made out against the Papacy. _In the verses 
under consideration there are, at least, three 
distinct expressions which seem, at first, to 
point to a orofessedly Christian power: 
(a.) “The Apostasy” (9 anootacia, Vv. 3) 
would appear to imply a departure from the 
Christian faith, (4.) “The Son of Perdition” 
might be taken as a reference to one fallen 
from the apostolate, asecond Judas (6 vids rs 
aro eias, S. John, xvii. 12). (¢.) The Temple 
of God might be construed as equivalent to 
the Christian Church (1 Cor. ll. 16, 17; 
2 Cor. vi. 16). Yet there is much to weaken 
the impression. 

(a) dmooracia is used in the LXX of 
those who had never known God.? (6) 
The “son of perdition ” is applied to any one 
doomed and self-fitted to perdition. (See 


1 “Is the Papacy predicted by St. Paul?’ 
(2 Thess. ii, 1-13.) An Inquiry. By Chr. 
Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. (Riving- 
tons, 1880.) 

Few writers of the Church of England will 
venture to speak otherwise than with respect of 
a view which has been so widely received by 
our greatest divines. Bishop Wordsworth ob- 
serves :—‘‘ In support of the statements made 
here and in my notes on the Apocalypse (Rev. 
xiii., xvii.), and of the conclusion now deduced 
from them, it may be well to remember that 
this conclusion is one which is sanctioned by the 
names of some of the holiest, wisest, most charit- 
able, and judicious persons that have expounded 
the Word of Inspiration, particularly Bp. Jewel, 
Richard Hooker, Bp. Andrewes, and Bp. Sander- 
son, and the framers of the Authorized English 
Version of the Holy Bible; see their Dedication 
prefixed to the English Bible, where they speak 
of the ‘Man of Sin;’ and Bp. Jewel’s Works, 
Portion ii. pp. 891-9243, ed. Camb. 1847; 
Hooker, Sermon on Jude 17, pp. 841, 843; 
Bp. Andrewes, ‘c. Bellarmin,’ c. ix. and x. p. 220 ; 
Bp. Sanderson, i. p. 338; iii. pp. 13, 146, 161, 

3; and both Houses of our Convocation, in 


above, on v. 3.) (¢) The “Temple of God” 
(eis roy vady row Geou, v. 4) is the regular 
expression for the Jeavish Temple (S. Matt. 
xxvi. 61. Josephus, passim). 

Perhaps it may be safest, and most modest, 
to conclude that each great school of inter- 
pretation has something important to teach 
the church. The patristic expositors impress 
upon us the individuality of the lawless one.* 
The medizval writers bring out the idea, 
not only that there are many Antichrists, each 
a type of the perfect incarnation of Lawless- 
ness (which is a Scriptural and patristic idea), 
but that such types may be found in isolated 
Popes. The older Protestant interpreters, 
stimulated by the presence of abuses and 
tyranny, express strongly the existence of 
a permanently anti-Christian and lawless 
element in the system of the Papacy, 
which each Pope must, in a measure, repre- 
sent. 

But this view would be very deficient 
without some reference to a_ fourth 
school. 

4. The school of early Protestant criticism, 
represented by Grotius, has done excellent 
service in recalling to us the thoughts which 
were actually in the mind of St. Paul. The 
reference to Antiochus Epiphanes as de- 
lineated by Daniel xi. 36, is beyond doubt. 
(See above on v. 4.) The mad and impious 
attempts of Caligula also haunt his imagina- 
tion. The profanation of the Temple in which 
our Lord had walked, and which apostles 
had frequented, was as shocking to Christians 
as to Jews. Caligula, from whom great things 
were anticipated, had deceived the expecta- 


1606 (see Cardwell, ‘Synodalia,’ i. 379), which 
were as follows :—‘ If any man shall affirm that 
the intolerable pride of the Bishop of Rome, for 
the time still being, through the advancement of 
himself by many sleights, stratagems, and false 
miracles, over the Catholic Church, the 7emple 
of God, as if he were God Himself, doth not 
argue him plainly to be the Man of Sin, mene 
tioned by the Apostle, he doth greatly err.’” 
‘Is the Papacy predicted,’ &c.? (pp. 24, 25). 
See also the very remarkable passages in Davi- 
son, ‘ Discourses on Prophecy ’ (p. 324). 

* wapéduxas nas els xeipas éxbpav dvduopy 
dwooratey—Cantus Trium Puerorum. This is 
said of the Chaldeans who had never been wor- 
shippers of the true God. See the discussion in 
Grotius.—‘ De Antichristo,’ Append. ad Comm. 
p- 23. 

* Grotius assures us that this was really the 
view of many great foreign Protestant Re- 
formers and divines. ‘‘ Induced by these argu- 
ments Hieron. Zanchius felt that one individual 
was here delineated. I have often heard 
Casaubon and other eminent Protestants speak- 
ing to the same effect.” De Antichristo,” 
Append. ad Comment, p. 9. 
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tions of mankind.' Josephus and Philo are 
full of horror. The mysterious, imageless, 
worship and golden splendour of the Temple 
fired the wild imagination of Caligula. He 
ordered his statue to be placed in that 
august sanctuary. He was, indeed, pre- 
vented from carrying these odious intentions 
into effect, but the general impression was 
one of abhorrence and terror.* 

Now, if we bear this prophetical and 
historical groundwork in mind, we have a 
key to much, at least, of St. Paul’s language. 
And with this we are to remember a general 
principle of prophetic interpretation. The 
Apostle, as a prophet, saw objects as men 
see them by night, when shapes and outlines 
may be visible, but relative distances cannot 
be estimated. Some fuller development of 
evil awaits the Church and the world—the 


1 See Suetonius—‘‘ Exoptatissimus princeps. . 
Hactenus quasi de Principe; reliqua ut de 
monstro narranda sunt.”’ Grotius, ad II. cap. 
II. ad Thessal. p. 11. peraBaAdy . . . pardAov Bt 
dy guveckiacey aypiérnra TH wAdopati THs brox- 
ploews dvapfyas. Philo, ap Grot. Ibid. pp. 12, 13. 

2 ‘Ioray abrov dvipdyra ev TG vag rod Ceo. 
Joseph. dvareOjva: widw xedeve: rév dydplayra 
dy t® lepg. Philo (quoted by Grotius—‘ De 
Antichristo,’ pp. 20, 21. 

5 If the view taken in this note is not that 
of the English divines who have been cited 
just above, it may at least claim a general 
agreement with one of the very highest name. 
Archbishop Bramhall discusses ‘‘in what sense 
the English Church believes the Pope to be an 
Antichrist, in what sense not.” He observes, 


CHAPTER III. 


1 He craveth their prayers for himself, 3 tes- 
ufitth what confidence he hath in them, § 
maketh request to God in their behalf, 6 
giveth them divers precepts, especially to shun 
tdleness, and til company, 16 and last of all 
concludeth with prayer and salutation. 


Cuap. IIf.—1. Finally,] (To \ourdv.) The 
word used by one who is rapidly proceeding 
to the end of what he has to say (Philipp. 
li. 1, iv. 8; 1 Thess. iv. 1). (Quod superest. 
Grotius.) 


that the word of the Lord may have free 
course, and be glorified.| There is a delicate 
reference here to the Psalter. It is as if St. 
Paul said, “ Pray, that to me the Psalmist’s 
word, the word of the Lord, may run (Ps. 
cxlviil. 15, €ws rayous Spapetrat 6 Aoyns, LXX. 
M37 SIV). The N. T. has other instances 
of this serse, almost running into distinct per- 
sonality (Acts xiii. 48; 2 Tim. ii. 9, which 
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[V. I— 2. 


complete embodiment of Daniel's idea of 
Antiochus, the consummated realization of 
the intentions of Caligula. How this may 
take place we can only surmise. How it can 
be connected with the Jewish Temple, we 
cannot even guess. But a_ philosophical 
deification of humanity (v. 4); a general 
loosing of the bonds which unite society 
in Christendom ; a re-assertion of the utmost 
rights of the flesh, and subversicn upon 
principle of the moral law (6 dvopos, o 
GvOpwmos ths dpaprias); and all this summed 
up in a great and variously gifted man—may 
complete the awful hints of Daniel (viii. 11, 
12) and of St. Paul. The Church will know 
in time. The revolving light of prophecy 
will circle round in due season. The lines 
that now seem to waver and to tremble 
as in water will fix into a definite form.? 


‘‘The name of Antichrist is taken sometimes 
more largely, sometimes more strictly. Largely, 
for every one that is an opposer of Christ (1 John 
ii, 18). In this sense we believe the Pope to 
be an Antichrist. Secondly, the name of Anti- 
christ is sometimes used more strictly, and in a 
more eminent sense for ¢ke Antichrist ; for ‘‘ that 
Man of Sin, the Son of perdition ” (2 Thess. ii. 3). 
And in the latter sense, it is disputed problema- 
tically among the Protestants, whether the Pope 
be that great Antichrist. Doubtless all the 
signs of Antichrist do agree to him, as to ‘‘sit 
in the Temple,” or ‘‘upon the Temple of 
God,” &c. So whether the one, or the other, 
or perhaps a third, the Protestants determine not; 
but leave private authors to their own opinions.” 
(Bramhall’s Works, vol. v. pp. 256, segg.) 


INALLY, brethren, pray for 
us, that the word of the 


Lord 'may have free course, and! & =” 


be glorifed, even as #t is with 
ou : 
2 And that we may be delivered 


much resembles this passage, Hebrews iv. 12, 
where the word is spoken of as living, 
and capable of living work, as the living 
are). That which is sent, and runs forth, 
and is not bound; which is glorified; which 
is heart-searching, and has life and has living 
energy; runs up into personality. It has 
been said that in St. Paul’s language there is 
constantly but a “thin film” between the 
Holy Ghost, the Divine Personal Spirit, and 
the spirit in the believer’s inmost being. And 
so, in St. Paul’s conception, there is but a 
thin film between the word written, preached, 
concentrated in definite statements, and the 
living word of God who is God. 


cat 


Gr. eé- 
od. 


v. 3—6.} 


from ‘unreasonable and wicked men: 
for all men have not faith. 

3 But the Lord is faithful, who 
shall stablish you, and keep you from 
evil. 

4 And we have confidence in the 
Lord touching you, that ye both do 


may have free course] It has been 
supposed that the expression so familiar 
in Latin Christendom, “ cursus Evangelii,” 
came from this. 


be glorified.| Cf. for this expression, “They 
glorified the word of the Lord,” Acts xiii. 48. 


2. And that we may be delivered from 
unreasonable and wicked men: for it is not 
all that have faith.] (Bp. Ellicott.) St. 
Paul’s words here do not apply to Thessa- 
lonica, but to the place from which he wrote. 
Probably, he may aim at the “ false brethren ” 
aid “false apostles ” of 2 Cor. xi. 13, 26. It 
would apparently have more point to refer 
“it is not all that have faith” to those from 
whom faith might have been expected ; those, 
therefore, who were not separated by a 
definite line from the Church. “ Pray that 
we may be delivered from the unreasonable 
and wicked men, of whom ye know; for not 
of alt whom you see entered into the pale 
of the Church is that faith which makes men 
truly Christians.” 


from the unreasonable.| (dard rév dromeyv.) 
Hammond seems to give some ground for 
thinking that this adjective may refer to 
persons guilty of sins, which were a contra- 
diction to the first dictates of natural feeling 
and instinctive morality (uartig, Luther). 
Several old commentators refer the word to 
wandering Jews, who had no fixed place of 
abode, but went about stirring up tumults 
against St. Paul and the Gospel. (Cf. “the 
vagabond Jews,” Acts xix. 13.) But the 
usage of the LXX and of later Greek alike 
points to an ethical significance in the word— 
to sinfulness, under the aspect of vanity and 
absurdity. (ot mowvvres ta droma, those 
habitually doing sinful actions.” Polycarp. ad 
Philipp. v.). See note at end of chapter. 


3. and shall guard you from the Evil 
One.}] (ard rov movnpov.) As far as the 
sense goes, evi/ may be taken either as 
(1) neuter, or (2) masculine. It may be un- 
derstood (1) of evil looked upon in its entire- 
ness, as one collected mass; or (2) as exhi- 
bited in a personal being, whether (a) the Law- 
less One of 2 Thess. ii. 8, or, (b) much more 
probably, Satan. It has been said that “ while 
the vision of Antichrist may be again for a 
moment rising before his eyes, it is simpler 
to take the words asa neuter.” (Prof. Jowett). 
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and will do the things which we 
command you. 
5 And the Lord direct your hearts 


into the love of God, and into 'the # Or, se 
patiouce 
Christ. 


patient waiting for Christ. 
6 Now we command you, breth- 
ren, in the name of our Lord Jesus 


But it is thoroughly Pauline and Scriptural 
to rise from “evil men” (ver. 2) to “the 
Evil One” (6 mévnpos) ; and “ the Evil One” 
is never predicated of Antichrist, but is the 
term. tech. for Satan. “The world lieth 
wholly in the sphere of the Evil One.” There 
may very probably be a reference to the 
petition in the Lord's Prayer. St. Matt. vi. 
13. Cf. 1 St. John v. 18, 19. 


4. we buve confidence in the Lord touching 
you.| Christ was, so to say, the sphere in 
which it was felt; the Apostle felt confident 
as if in union with Christ, but, humanly 
speaking, his confidence was reposed and 
leant upon the Thessalonians. 


5. But may the Lord direct your bearts.] 
Another instance of prayer to Christ. The 
occurrence of the word “ Christ ” at the close 
of the verse, has led Basil (‘ De Spir. Sanct.’ 
21), and other Greek commentators to sup- 
pose that the Holy Spirit may here be invoked 
as “the Lord” (So Bp. Wordsworth). ‘The 
analogy of 2 Cor. ili. 18 is, however, doubtful 
(see Meyer, i Joc.). For rarevOvva, cf. 
1 Thess. iu. 11. 


into the love of God and into the pati- 
ence of Christ.] Not “love toward God, 
patience for Christ’s sake” (Beng.); but 
rather, “endurance of the cross of Christ, 
patiently borne after the example and in the 
strength of Christ” (Vorstius); “that we 
may suffer, as He suffered ” (Chrysost.) 


6. we command you, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves.] 
““Not we say this, but Christ—such is the 
meaning of ‘in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ’” (Chrysost.) This passage is im- 
portant as bearing upon Apostolical authority. 
‘“‘ That authority,” it has been said, “ was of a 
mixed kind, partly official, partly moral, yet also 
claimed by him as a right” (Prof. Jowett). 
But, surely, an authority claimed as a rigdt 
may, indeed, be reinforced by moral con- 
siderations, but is eventually , eek “The 
only method of enforcing it was by excommuni- 
cation, the effect of which, in any state where 
ecclesiastics had not also a share in secular 
power, must have been dependent upon feeling 
and opinion.” (Prof. Jowett). But it should 
be remembered, that if St. Paul be a true and 
sober-minded witness, there was something 
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Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves 
from every brother that walketh dis- 
orderly, and not after the tradition 
which he received of us. 

7 For yourselves know how ye 
ought to follow us: for we behaved 
not ourselves disorderly among you ; 

8 Neither did we eat any man’s 
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[v. 7—10 


bread for nought ; but bli ik with 
labour and travail night and day, that 
we might not be chargeable to any of 
ou: 

: g Not because we have not power, 
but to make ourselves an ensample 
unto you to follow us. 

1o For even when we were with 


beyond this. The being sent out from the 
shelter of the Church into the desert of the 
world was not only mental horror and darik- 
Ness, an inward remorse and hopelessness; it 
was something more, apparently visible and 
palpable, ibly branding and seizure of 
the very ffesb by him into whose realm and 
wer the transgressor passed for the time 
ing, yet not without hope of restoration 
upon penitence (1 Cor. v. 3, 4,5; 1 Tim. i. 
20). Our estimate of the effect of excom- 
munication, as purely subjective or objective 
in its results, depends, in the last analysis, 
upon our estimate of the credibility of St. 
Paul. “Nor,” it 1s said, ‘must we be misled 
by the word excommunication to suppose 
that, in these times, the thing existed in any 
definite form.” But a passage cited above 
(1 Cor. v. §) would lead to an opposite con- 
clusion. Besides, if the thing existed at all, 
it must have existed in a “definite form.” To 
exclude a man from any society, and much 
more from a religious society, is an extreme 
act, which could only have been performed 
under defined and understood conditions. 
Any society acting otherwise would be a prey 
to caprice, and rent asunder by intestine dis- 
sensions, It would bear within itself the 
germs of anarchy and dissolution. The same 
interesting writer again remarks that “there 
is no trace of exclusion from the Lord’s 
Supper being the mode of exclusion from the 
Church. The object was purely a moral one, 
and the form of withdrawal different in dif- 
ferent cases.” “ Exclusion from the Lord’s 
Supper ” could not be the mode of excluding 
from the Church in any case; it was the 
result of exclusion from the Church. But it 
was the most palpable form which the exclu- 
sion necessarily took. It has also been hinted 
that no amount of dogmatic heresy — not even 
the assertion that “the Resurrection was 
clearly past” —brought with it exclusion from 
the Church. But for the blasphemy of Hy- 
menzus (which was evidently t4at), and his 
excommunication, see 1 Tim. i. 20; 2 Tim. 
ii. 17, 18. For early opinions as to the bear- 
ing of the passage upon excommunication, see 
the large collection of quotations in Estius. 
that ye withdraw yourselves} (oré\XerOat 
tyas ad.) EréAXNopae ( Midd.) with amc, means 
“to abstain from habitual conversation with,” 


“to keep at a distance from,” “ to treat with 
studied distance and coldness,” “to be shy 
of” (Keble, ‘Stud. Sacra’) “s’eloigner.” [It is 
said that it is peculiarly used of those on 
a voyage by sea, “to give a wide berth to.” 
See Bengel.] Chrysost. points to the much 
stronger and more indignant tone of St. 
Paul here than in 1 Thess. iv. 11. 

disorderly.| See supra on Coloss m 5. 
Erasmus points out the nature of the 
metaphor, “from wuitary usage, where it 
is not allowable to break and leave the 
ranks.” 


not after the tradition.| ‘The whole course 
and institution of the Christian life, which St. 
Paul had delivered to them (Mede). Cf. 
Thess. iv. 11; 2 Thess. it. 15; iwfra, ¥. 10. 


7, 8.] On St. Paul’s trade and work, see 
sup. 1 Thess. il. 9, and Acts xx. 34, 35. 


yourselves know bew.] It is better to 
teach by one’s life than by one’s sermons. 


8. for nought.) (Swpedv.) Gratis, i.e. 
gratis from a low, material point of view. 
Assuredly, the missionary or pastor does not 
get his becad without givimg return, even 
when he pays no money for it. Cf. St. Luke 
x. 7; St. Matt. x. 10. 


but wrought.) “But (sc. we eat #) with 
teil and travail, working night and day.” 

9. Cf 1 Cor. ix. 4. On “an ensample” (rz- 
wov), see supra on 1 Thess. i. 7. 


10. this we commanded you.| The A. V. 
well marks the emphatic position of the pro- 
noun fés in the original. 

if any would not work, neither should be 
eat.| This was a favourite proverb in the 

ie schools (see quotations from Beresith 

and Ohel Moed, e. gr.—" whoever doth 
not work, doth not eat,”—in Hammond in 
loc.). Another good saying was, “Let not 
him, who would not labour before the Sab- 
bath, eat on the Sabbath” (Jn Jib. Zenon.). 
“It is St. Paul's order, nay, the ordinance of 
the Holy Ghost—and we should all put to 
our helping hands to see it kept—se that wil? 
not labour, let bim not cat. Relieve him not. 
But hath not Christ required us to feed the 
hungry? ‘ Honour widows,’ but ‘those that 
are widows indeed’; so. relieve the poor, 
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you, this we commanded you, that if 
any would not work, neither should 
he eat. 


13 But ye, brethren, 'be not weary 
in well doing. 
14 And if any man obey not our 


N Or, Jatin 
nol. 


11 For we hear that there are word ‘by this epistle, note that man, " Or, sg- 
some which walk among you dis- and have no company with him, that os 
orderly, working not at all, but are he may be ashamed. Reta 
busybodies. 15 Yet count Azm not as an enemy, 

12 Now them that are such we but admonish /im as a brother. 
command and exhort by our Lord 16 Now the Lord of peace him- 

Jesus Christ, that with quietness they self give you peace always by all 
work, and eat their own bread. means. The Lord de with you all. 
but those that are poor indeed.” (Bp. San- in the sweat of their own brow.” (Bishop 


derson’s Sermons, pp. 104, 314.) 


1l. working not at all, but are sane: 
(undév éepyafouevous, GAG meptepyafopevous. 
“Busy only with what is not their own 
business” (Prof. Jowett); “working at 
no business, but being busybodies” (Bp. 
Ellicott). Gregory Naz. had this text in his 
memory when he cried—‘“I had rather be 
unduly idle than a busybody ”—(dpyds elva 
pGAdAov rod Béovros Ff meptepyos ov yxouat 
—Orat. xxvi.). The epi in weptepy. gives 
it a bad sense, because that which encircles 
anything does not belong to the thing itself, 
but lies outside and beyond it: the thought in 
repi is first circwm, then ultra; perhaps also an 
idea of exceeding proper limits, or going 
round and round in a circle. ‘“ Neglecting 
their proper work (ver. 2, of getting honest, 
unbegged bread) and occupying themselves, 
with a mean and mischievous sedulity, in 
things which lie outside their own proper 
sphere” (cf. Latin “malé seduli,” and the 
French “ chevalier dindustrie”). On the way 
io which the features of the national charac- 
teristics of those whom he addresses are 
mirrored in St. Paul’s Epistles, see the 
interesting remarks of St. Hieron. in Galat. 
iii. 1, and the Introduction to the First 
Epistle. 

12. exhort by our Lord Jesus Christ.| Many 
good MSS have here ey, “iz our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Both are well attested, both 
thoroughly Pauline. (For “in” cf. 1 Thess. 
iv. 1; a cfr Thess. iv. 2; Rom. xii. 1; 
xv. 30; 1 Cor. 1 10; 2 Cor. x. 1.) The 
‘‘by ” is probably to be preferred, as more 
usual with St. Paul in the solemn attestation 
of hortatory passages. Chrysost. notes the 
softening tone of the Apostle here. 

their own bread.| Their own is very em- 
phatic, “not other people’s.” The “cibus 
alienus” of Latin comedy, the dAdurpia pala 
of. Greek, is one of the most degrading 
features of the parasite’s idle life. (Vorstius). 
“As if it were not their own bread, if not 
gotten with the work of their own hands, and 


Sanderson’s Sermons, p. 208.) 


13. Bishop Ellicott well translates—“ lose 
not heart in well doing.” 


14. If any man obey not our word by this 
epistle.| The A. V. probably gives the best 
connection of the words. Two other modi- 
fications have been proposed: (1) “If any man 
obey not our word—by the means of the 
Epistle, set a brand upon him,” as Leo XIII. 
at the commencement of his pontificate upon 
the beggars of Rome. This is probably far- 
fetched. But (2) another interpretation (“If 
any man obey not—by your letter to me 
brand him, mark him out for the purpose of 
his not being permitted to keep company 
with you ”) is still more so. 


15. And yet] (xai py) as often in St. 
John for cai dues (1 St. John i. 6, St. John’s 
Gospel i. 5, 10, ili. 11, 32, V. 40, Vi. 58, 70° 
Vii. 19, 22, 28, Vill, 49, 55, 1X. %0, 34, Xi. 8, 
xiv. 9; Apoc. iii. 1: cf. Matt. ii. 14, vi. 26). 
It connects rhetorically a statement or state- 
ments, which might seem inconsistent with 
what goes before, and is equivalent to et 
tamen. Itis found io St. Paul’s Epistles ‘n 
x Cor. v. 2, 10; 2 Cor. vi. 9; Heb. iii. 9. 


count him not as an enemy, but admonish him 
as a brother.) Such admonitions were used 
among the Rabbis to one not formally excom- 
municated, nor excluded from the fold. The 
circumstances are different from the complete 
estrangement spoken of in St. Matt. xvin. 17. 
It has been well said that “ excommunication 
is not like poison given to an enemy for de- 
struction, but like medicine administered to 
a brother for restoration ;” and that “the 
fact of a man’s having been a brother should 
work in our hearts a memory of the old 
fraternity.” (Grotius.) 

16. Now He the Lord of the Peace give 
you His peace} a reference to the peace 
which Christ promised. (St. John xiv. 27.) 
Again the majestic atrds—again a prayer to 
Cbrist. 

give you peace always by all means.) So 
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17 The salutation of Paul with 
mine own hand, which is the token 
in every epistle: so I write. 


A.V. Many read “everywhere.” Are we to 
adopt (1) the former (€y ravri rpomw)— so 
Tisch.; or (2) the latter? (€» mavri rér@)? 
For (1) are A, B, &; for (2) D, F, G—so 
Lachm., Prof. Jowett, Bishop Ellicott. (1) is 
strong in antiquity, in external authority, in sense. 
Peace from God is prayed for them, “ omnino 
omni modo,” “at every time, and in every 
kind of it;” internally, peace in their own 
souls, peace in freedom from schism and dis- 
sension among themselves; externally, peace 
from persecution and the strife of tongues. 
Probably some thought “by all means,” 
“in every manner,” somewhat obscure; 
they scarcely saw whether it referred to 
the way in which peace was prayed from 
God, or to the different forms and aspects of 
peace; (2) occurs with obvious meaning in 
1 Cor. i. 2; 2 Cor. it. 14; 1 Tim. ii. 8. But 
would it have much significance here? The 
- Thessalonians needed peace, no doubt, in their 
own Church, and with their fellow-country- 
men, scarcely “ everywhere.” Chrysostom 
probably read réro, for he explains —“ The 
Apostle wishes them to be at peace every- 
where, for everywhere peace is good.” Yet, 
on the whole, the first reading seems prefer- 
able (cf. for expression 2 Thess. ii. 3; Philipp. 
i. 18, the last without ¢y) peace, in every con- 
ceivable form and mode, outward and inward. 

The Lerd be with you all.| ‘The old litur- 
gical form, Latin and Greek—é xvpios ped’ 
vpav — Dominus vobiscum—which took the 
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[v. 17—18. 


18 The grace ot our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you all. Amen. 


place of Numbers vi. 24 in the old rite, 
It most probably refers to the great promise, 
(“ 1 am with you alway,” St. Matt. xxviii. 20) 
and implies, “‘ may that promise be fulfilled ! ” 

17. The salutation by the hand of me 
Paul.} The words from 6 aowacpos were 
written with his own hand. 


which.| (6.) The neuter of generality, not 
referring so much to “salutation” (which is 
masculine) as to the fact of a salutation in his 
writing being “a sign” in every epistle. To 
avoid fraud, which had large facilities in the 
epistolography of his day, St. Paul was used 
to send round a specimen of his handwriting, 
which was easily recognised (1 Cor. xvi. 21, 
Coloss. iv. 18); probably the writing was so 
peculiar as to be a safeguard against forgery. 
(See Renan, ‘St. Paul,’ p. 233.) 

in every epistie.| It isa precarious inference 
that St. Paul had then written many epistles. 
He may, at least, be giving a rule for the future. 

So I write.| The expression seems to meet 
any doubt which might anise in their minds. 
It may suggest a security against the possi- 
bility of forgery. This would coincide with 
the meaning assigned by some to 2 Thess. 
il. 2. 

18. With some slight variations in form, 
the “Grace” closes all the Pauline Epistles 
(and that to the Hebrews), and is peculiar to 
them. ‘Such a preacher of Divine Grace 
was Paul!” (Estius). 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on vv. 2, 6, 11. 


2. Inthe LXX dromos appears as the trans- 
lation of JIN (vanity in thought, falsehood in 
heart, wickedness in action), Job iv. 8; xi. 115 
xxx. 6; Prov. xxx. 20; in N. T. cf. St. Luke 
xxii. 41; Acts xxv. 5 (Lachmann’s text). In 
Acts xxvia. 6 it has a different sense—“ out 
of the way,” “inconvenient,” “ noxious,” see 
Grimm, ‘Clav. N. T.’ Bretschn. quotes 
some passayes from classical Greck, especially 
the dromoy mvevpa “strange noxious smell” of 
the plague (Thucyd. ii. 49). 

6. The Text. Rec. (mapéAaBe) is quite 
without uncial authority, and obviously ac- 
commodated to the preceding singular sub- 
stantive, “every brother.” Copyvists fell into 
the mistake which Wolf made, who argues 
that “if the Apostle had reférred to more 
than the brother walking disorderly, he must 
have written wapeAaSere, and this has some 


good authority (B,F,G).” But the third 
person plural has (1) more authority, espe- 
cially Greek Fathers; (2) it is recommended 
by the very difference which Wolf has stated. 
“ Every brother ” has a collective force, which 
passes into mapeAafoy, and we should trans- 
late, “ which they received of us.” 


11. The word ts used by Josephus (sepe- 
epyaCopevos ra Geta, ‘Antiqq.’ xii. 2, 13) and 
in the ‘Testam. xii. Patriarch,’ as signifying 
curious, unprofitable investigation opposed to 
simple obedience (see in Bretschn. s. v.). 
Quintilian quotes a description of Mallius 
Sura’s restless and aimless motion in speaking 
and society, “ non agere dixit, sed satagere” 
[agit, qui suo officio, satagit, qui vehementer 
sed frustra movetur.—Erasmus]. codpoovrn 
is described by Plato as ra davrov mpadrrecy. 
(Professor Jowett, after & Laipde in loc.) 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE on 2 Thess I. 9. 


suoh as shall suffer as penalty ever- 
lasting destruction] (Sixny ricovow dd«Opov 
aiwvov). The first occurrence chronologi- 
cally of the word aimmos in the Epistles of 
St. Paul appears to be the proper place for 
an examination of its meaning.' 

(1) The etymology of the word aim» per- 
haps throws some light upon the question. 
Aristotle saw that aia» was 1n some way con- 
nected with dei, and supposed that the con- 
nection was that of direct derivation. This is, 
at least, an indication of the meaning which 
aiwy had for him (amd rov aei eivar eiAnghos 
rny éxwvupiay. ‘ De Calo,’ i.9). In Professor 
Max Miuller’s opinion, ‘ devum is from the 
same root as aiwy and the Sanskrit ajus; the 
root is i, and means ‘to go.’ 'Aei, too, comes 
from the same source.” (Quoted by Rev. J. 
Riddell, Note A on Dr. Pusey’s sermon, 
‘Everlasting Punishment,’ p. 32. The curi- 
ously analogous derivation of the Hebrew 
sy will be seen below.) (2) The meaning 
of the word aiwy in classical Greek, especially 
as used by Aristotle, and in proportion as 
speculation advanced in definiteness, is un- 
limited prospective duration, eternity at least 
@ parte post. Aristotle’s language is very 
remarkable. “There is neither place, nor 
space, nor time, external to the heaven ; 
whence the things there being unchangeable, 
and having the best and most self-sufficing 
existence without passion, fulfil in their 
course the whole eternity (dcareAct ov 
Gravra aiwva). And in fact this name was 
divinely uttered by them of old time. For 
the sum total (réAos) which comprises the 
time of the life of each, out of which nothing 
can be conceived according to the regular 
order of nature, is called the aiwy of each 
thing. And analogously, the sum total also 
of the entire heaven, and the sum total com- 
prising all time and infinitude, is absolutely 
eternity (aioyv), a name derived from ever 
existing.” (‘ De Czlo,’ i. 9; see Mr. Riddell’s 
note uf supra, pp. 32-35, who also shews 
that in Plato, especially ‘Legg. 904 A, 
aiwvos is used “unequivocally and inten- 
tionally of retrospective and prospective 
eternity.”) A reference to Timzus (x. 37. 
e) will show that he distinguishes atov as 
“abiding,” from ypovos as its “mutable 
image,” very much in the spirit of St. Au- 
gustine. (‘ Confess.’ xi. 11-13.) (3) For Hee 
brew and LX X.—Man everywhere struggles 
with insuperable difficulties in finding words 
to enunciate his conception of eternity. This 
is, indeed, from the necessary conditions of 


1 Sce Dean Mansel’s note on St. Matt. xvii. 
9 (vol. i. 93), and Canon Cook on St. Mark ix. 


43. (Ibid. 259.) 


thought, an effort to express that which is 
inexpressible. Contradictory lines are thus 
inwoven into the very texture of language, 
So it was certainly with the Hebrews. Four 
words are chiefly employed in Hebrew for 
eternity. (a) Eternity 13 looked upon, in 
St. Augustine’s way, as “semper stans,” and 
therefore as something in which we may 
trust. The word My), confidence, also means 
eternity, a’ we may confide in those things 
which endure. (b) A second term (01>) de- 
notes /ocally ‘‘ what is before,” ‘‘the East ;’° 
hence temporally, “aforetime,” indefinite an- 
tiquity. In Micah v. 2, it answers in thought- 
rhyme to “the eternal days” (ndiy ‘nD, é€ 
nuepa@y ai@vos, LX X. and is translated by am 
apxis. In Psalm lv. [liv.] 20 [19], God’s eter- 
nity is spoken of as “ His being enthroned of 
old” (O75), translated 2po ray aiwvwv by the 
LXX. (No less than ¢qwenty different Greek 
words are employed to render it by the 
LXX. See Fuerst. ‘Concord.’ p. 972.) (c) 
The term most frequently used, however, to 
designate eternity is od\y. ‘The word is de- 
rived from ody, to hide or veil, and denotes 
that whose extremes are unknown and unde- 
finable as reyards the past or future. (d) St. 
Augustine has analysed the ideas of Time 
and Eternity with an acuteness and pro- 
fundity which anticipate Kant. He shows 
that “nothing, properly speaking, passes in 
eternity, but that it is present wholly; that 
God's years neither come nor go, but all 
His years, as it were, stand simultaneously.” 
‘ Anni tui omnes simul stant.” (‘ Confess., 
lib. xi. 11-13; cf. ‘De Civ. D.’ x. 12.) But, 
do what we will, the idea of lapse and motion 
clings to our conception of eternity as time 
infinitely prolonged. This conception of 
eternity as time prolonged is represented by 
ay (from my, to go forward.—Gesen.).! 
These four words—implying eternity as in- 
finite prolongation, perfect stability, antiquity 
and undefinability*—are alike rendered occa- 


1 Of these words “IY gives eternity 2 parte 
post, DIP eternity ad parte ante, ndiy, the in- 
definite expanded into the Infinite. The rich- 
ness of Hebrew as regards this great conception 
is very significant in contrast with the poverty 
of Greek. The Hebrew mind arrived at it in 
four different ways, while ome was sufficient for 
the Greek. 

2 The inspired writers struggle to find an 
expression in other forms also. Very simply 
and grandly does the writer cf perhaps the 
noblest, poetically, of all the Psa ms exclaim— 


‘* Established is Thy Throne from then, 
From everlasting Thou.”—(Ps. xciii. 2.) 


‘‘From then” (}ND). ‘*This expression 18, 
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sionally by aiov, aimmos, x. r. A., in the 
LXX. ' (cf. for the first word xarouav Tov 
aidva, Isaiah lvii. 15; for the second éws 
ai@vos, Psalm xlix. 20 Hot 18]; for the 
third, Psalm liv. [lv.] 19 [20]; for the fourth, 
passim—frequently of the Absolute Eternity 
of God, Ps. Ixxvii. [Ixxvi.] 5; xc. [Ixxxix. ] 2). 
One of the Hebrew words translated by aia», 
aidyos (D>) is, indeed, occasionally used of 
temporary duration fet even in this modifica- 
tion prospectively of an unbroken continuity, 
co-extensive with the existence of that of 
which it is spoken. So aiwmos is predicated of 
a ‘covenant’ or ‘statute’ conterminous with 
the existence of the dispensation to which it 
belonged, of a servitude final so far as the 
earthly life of the slave is concerned. (Gen. 
XVil. 7, 13; Exod. xii. 14, 17; Levit. xvi. 
29. Dr. Pusey, ean Punishment,’ 


p- 22.) 


From the Hebrew and the LXX. we turn 
to the N. T. The word ai@mos occurs 
seventy-two times. The passages may be 
thus divided :— 


Eternal— 
Life: a. eh. ae er Ge ee 
Glory . a ae 
Fire, judgment, destruction. 5. 
Gospel . ss ae le os 
Covenant. . . . : 
Things unseen. . 
New and abiding relation of Onesimus . 
SpPITit ws iw se win a eR ee 
God . 2. 1. 6 © ew 8 te 


a enact 


rhaps, most exempt from the idea of time, i. e., 
Took back as far as you will ; go back and back 
and back beyond all those zons of which men 
speak ; then, too, and ‘from then,’ was God.” 
(Dr. Pusey, ‘What is of Faith,’ &c., p. 40.) 
Note also the same word in Isaiah xlv. 21, 
answering in thought-rhyme to the previous 
OI. 


' The word odiy, opbdiy, is always ren- 
dered by aidy, aidvios, 8: al@vos, eis Toy alava, 
of aiaves, except in some passages where we 
have aévvyaos and 8:anayrés. It occurs, in differ- 
ent forms, 424 times in the Old Test. See 
Fuerst. ‘ Concord.,’ pp. 830-832. 


Consolation . . . e 
Our inheritance . . . 
Home in the heavens. . 
Christ’s kingdom. . . 
Redemption . . . . 
apna e ie. Se Be 


Purpose 

Sin, fixed and stereotyped i in the soul! 

Times? . 

Doxology (“ To whom be power ever- 
lasting,” 1 Tim. vi. 16) . . . . 


ee ee ee ee | 


It has been well said lately that the word 
conian “no more denotes age-/ong, i.e., ‘lasting 
for an age, and then ending with the end of 
the age,’ than zternus means ending with the 
atas; but means ages-/ong, i.€., going on 
during the cternitas a parte post —that i is, from 
the moment (within the period since Time 
began) at which that to which the epithet 
is applied commenced, and onward without 
end.”* (‘Church Quarterly Review,’ Oct, 
1880, p. 216.) 

Thus the etymology of the word; the 
Hebrew term as rendered by the LX X.; ; and 
the subject to which it is applied admittedly in 
forty-four passages of the N. T.‘—render it 
in the highest ihe probable that the phrase 
“eternal ruin” “destruction” means a 
“destruction” sospectively Jnal—everiasting 
in the sense in which its subjects are ever- 
lasting. 


' Reading azaprfuaros in St. Mark iii. 29. 

* Twice of God’s pree-xonian design (rpd 
xpdveov aiwviey, 2 Tim. i. 9; Titus i. 2 ‘ eternal 
time before’) in the eternity @ parte ante. 
‘* The paraphrase ‘before the world began,’ 
although inadequate, is so far correct—‘ before 
eternal times.’"’ (Dr. Pusey, ‘What is of Faith 
as to everlasting Punishment?’ p. 43.) The 
third passage (uvernplov xpévors alaviois cecryn- 
uévov) is in Rom. xvi. 25. It is very noteworthy 
that the next verse (ver. 26) contains the only 
passage in the N. T. in which God is styled 
aidycos. 

* If the reference be to the well-known Jewish 
distinction between the two great zons—the 
& viv alav’ 5 aidy obfros (ATH ov) and the 
aléy 5 wédAdov, exeivos, 8 épydueros (NIN DY) 
—aidévios would mean lasting during the future 
geon which has no end. 

Eternal 4/e.” 
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THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


ee two Epistles of St. Paul to 

Timothy with the Epistle to Titus 
form a clearly distinct group in the Apos- 
tolic writings. They have been designated 
The Pastoral Epistles ; and though the 
expression, like that of Zhe Synoptic 
Gospels, has the disadvantage of attri- 
buting to them in too great a degree a 
general design, and of thus diverting 
attention from their individual peculiari- 
ties, it marks with correctness the most 
important element which they have in 
common. The First Epistle to Timothy 
and the Epistle to Titus are, indeed, 
mainly concerned with instructions and 
exhortations to those disciples of the 
Apostle respecting their duties as over- 
seers of the two Churches committed to 
their charge, and with advice and warn- 
ing in view of the special dangers they 
would have to meet. But the Second 
Epistle to Timothy starts from more 
personal considerations, and is in a far 
greater degree occupied by them. The 
Apostle writes it while under imprison- 
ment at Rome, and in expectation of 
imminent martyrdom. ‘“I am now,” he 
says, ‘“ ready to be offered, and the time 
of my departure is at hand. I have 
fought a good fight; I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith” 
(2 Tim. iv. 6, 7) Ina tone of deep 
emotion, natural in such circumstances, 
St. Paul writes to Timothy, entreating 
him, if possible, to come to him soon; 
and occasion is taken to address to him 
some earnest exhortations that he should 
be stedfast in the faith, and fulfil his 
course like the Apostle himself. But 


the duties which Timothy has to dis- 
charge in this course are those of a 
chief pastor; the Apostle is thus led to 
direct his advice in great measure to 
these special duties; and so far the 
Epistle resembles the other two. 

It should, indeed, be borne in mind, 
since the fact has considerable weight in 
estimating some of the peculiarities of 
these Epistles, that they are personal as 
well as pastoral, differing in this respect 
from all the other Epistles of St. Paul 
except the brief one addressed to Phile- 
mon on a special occasion. But so far as 
they are concerned with the general in- 
terests of the Church, it is with the duties 
of pastors that they deal; and it is im- 
possible to overrate their importance in 
this respect. The second Epistle to 
Timothy, indeed, must be regarded, as 
we shall see, as the Jast known writing 
of St. Paul before his martyrdom, and 
in that regard alone possesses an intense 
and unique interest. But for the general 
guidance of the Church there is some- 
thing still more precious in instructions 
prompted by the matured wisdom of the 
Apostle, and addressed to his most trusted 
followers, respecting the manner in which 
they should “behave themselves,” as 
pastors, “in the house of God” (1 Tim. 
lii, 15). It would, indeed, have been 
strange and unfortunate if we had been 
left without some such guidance. The 
other Epistles afford us all needful in- 
struction respecting the great dogmatic 
truths of Christianity, and the chief 
points of Christian morals. But respect- 
ing the practical organisation and govern- 
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ment of the Church, they furnish only in- 
cidental hints. The deficiency is supplied 
by these three Epistles. They were 
written, as will be shown, near the close 
of the Apostle’s career, when it was 
becoming necessary for him to provide 
for the due government, after he should 
have passed away, of the Churches he 
had founded. Brief as they are. they 
afford a clear insight into the principles 
by which he was guided, and they give 
advice which in all ages of the Church 
has been accepted as the Apostolic 
standard of pastoral duty. 

The point which claims our first atten- 
tion is the general and unhesitating ac- 
ceptance of these Epistles by the Church, 
from the age of the Apostolic Fathers. 
In the Epistle of St. Clement of Rome, 
there are several expressions which it is 
natural to regard as at least allusions to 
the language of these Epistles, if not as 
actual quotations from them. Thus in 
Ch, 2 St. Clement says, “‘ye repented not 
of any well doing, but were ready unto 
every good work’’—an expression which 
occurs in Tit. il. xr. In Ch. 7 of St. 
Clement, the words “let us sge what is 
good and what is pleasant and what is 
acceptable in the sight of him that made 
us” recall 1 Tim. v. 4. So the expres- 
sion (Ch. xxix. 1), “Let us therefore 
approach him in holiness of soul, lifting 
up pure and undefiled hands unto him,” 
recalls 1 Tim. il. 8. A similar allusion 
perhaps 1s in the phrase “ King of the 
ages” (Ch. 1xi.), of which the only instance 
in the New Testament (a various reading 
in Rev. xv. 3 excepted), is in 1 Tim. 
1. 17, though it also occurs in the LXX. 
(Tobit xii. 6, 10.) It is observed by 
M. Renan’ that St. Clement’s use of the 
word dvdaAvors in the sense of death 
seems to be an allusion to 2 Tim. iv. 6. 
He thinks the Epistles forged, but quotes 
this phrase in support of a suggestion 
that the forger had in his hands some 
authentic letters of St. Paul. He admits 
that there are other resemblances of ex- 
pression between the Epistle of St. Clement 
and our three, but he accounts for them on 
the supposition that the two authors 
borrowed from the same source—-the 
lavourite language of the Church of Rome. 


1 L'Lglise chrétienne, note, pp. 95-96, ed. 1879. 
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These allusions deserve the more 
attention because St. Clement as a rule 
makes no formal quotation from the 
Books of the New Testament, and also 
on account of the personal character of 
the Epistles. It would be only natural 
that letters addressed, with a special and 
personal object, to two disciples of St. 
Paul should retain their more private 
character for some time, and should at 
any rate be longer in assuming the 
generally authoritative position of more 
public documents. It is striking, in- 
deed, that one of the earliest and most 
distinct references we have to them is in 
the letter of an Apostolic Father, St. 
Polycarp, who was a Bishop of a 
Church contiguous to that of Ephesus, 
over which Timothy presided. In St. 
Polycarp’s Epistle to the Philippians 
the allusions, certain or probable, to the 
Pastoral Epistles are more numerous 
than to any other Pauline writings, and 
there is one so unmistakable as to be 
acknowledged by even the most sceptical 
critics. In the 4th chapter of that 
Epistle he says, ‘‘ But the love of money 
is the beginning of all evils. Knowing 
therefore that we brought nothing into 
the world, and that neither can we carry 
anything out, let us arm ourselves with 
the arms of mghteousness "—a distinct 
echo of 1 Tim. vi. 10, 7. The objections 
raised against the authenticity of St. Poly- 
carp’s letter are justly dismissed by Zahn? 
as too unreasonable to be discussed, in 
the face of the testimony borne to it by 
St. Polycarp’s own disciple, St. Irenzeus. 
It 1s, moreover, observed by a hostile 
critic *® that the Epistle of Ignatius to 
St. Polycarp has the most stnking points 
of connexion with the Second Epistle to 
Timothy. Passing to the writers imme- 
diately subsequent to the Apostolic age, 
we find further allusions. - Such is 
Eusebius’s quotation from Justin Martyr 
(Hist. Eccl. iii, 26) of the phrase, “ the 
great mystery of godliness.” The phrase, 
moreover, “‘ knowledge falsely so called ” 
(rt Tim. vi. 20) occurs in an abstract 
given by Eusebuus, ill. 32, of a passage 
a Cf. Davidson, Jatrod. to N. 7. vol. ii. 1§9- 

? «Patr. Apostolic.’ Fascic. ii. Proleg. p. xivi. 


* Pfleiderer, in Protestanten-Bibel, p. 836, 
ed, 1872. 
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of Hegesippus. Many writers, including 
Baur, are of opinion that Eusebius found 
this phrase in Hegesippus ; and Eusebius 
certainly. writes as if, without formal 
quotation, he desired to reproduce the 
words of Hegesippus. But the point, 
though interesting, admits of dispute, 
and need not be pressed. There 
is a clear quotation by Theophilus of 
Antioch (ad. Autol. ili. 14), where he 
says that the divine word (6 Oetos Acyos) 
bids us pray for rulers and authorities, 
that we may live a quiet and peaceable 
life. But the next authority to be quoted 
may well be deemed, on this, as on so 
many other of the cardinal questions of 
early church history, to be decisive. St. 
Irenzus, the disciple of St. Polycarp, 
quotes the three Epistles as the undis- 
puted works of St. Paul. He says in one 
place that Linus is mentioned by Paul 
“in the letters to Timothy” — thus 
attesting both Epistles to Timothy (adv. 
Her. III. 3, § 3); and he quotes from the 
Epistle to Titus, ‘“‘ Paul said: A man that 
isan heretic .... reject” (ib.§ 4). Here 
again we have the testimony of a man who 
was brought up under Polycarp, in the 
neighbourhood of the church to whose 
bishop these letters were addressed ; and 
his testimony must be regarded as un- 
answerable evidence that they were ac- 
cepted as St. Paul’s in the very communi- 
ties, and by the very men, whose know- 
ledge of the circumstances to which they 
relate would be the most trustworthy. 
After this, the testimony of Ecclesiastical 
writers to them is frequent and unani- 
mous. All three Epistles are included 
in the Muratorian Canon, and they are 
enumerated by Eusebius among the un- 
disputed portions of the New Testament. 

There is only one certain exception 
to this general acceptance. None of 
the three Epistles are admitted into Mar- 
cion’s Canon, and it is doubtful whether 
the Epistles to Timothy were recognized 
by Tatian. St. Jerome says that although 
Tatian rejected some of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
he considered the Epistle to Titus “ ve/ 
maxime apostoli pronunciandam, parvi 
pendens Marcionis et altorum, qui cum 
co in hac parte consentiunt, assertionem.” + 


? Hieron., Comm. in Ep. ad Tit., prolog. opp. 
t vii. p. 687, Vallarsi. 
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That among the Epistles thus rejected 
by Tatian were the two to Timothy, is 
probable enough ; but his acceptance of 
the Epistle to Titus is the most certain, 
and the most important, point in his 
testimony. As Tatian died about 170 
A.D., the fact of the Epistles being thus 
criticized by him would seem of itself 
evidence of their having acquired general 
authority before the middle of the second 
century. But these and other heretics, 
by whom, as Clement of Alexandria says, 
(Strom. ii. ch. 11) our Epistles were re- 
jected in the second century, represented 
errors of the very same nature as those 
against which St. Paul’s exhortations are 
directed, and their refusal to admit them 
stands on the same ground as their repudi- 
ation of the doctrine and authonity of the 
Church. Marcion was restrained by no 
scruples from mutilating the Scriptures 
to bring them into accordance with his 
system ! It was at one time imagined that 
there was some basis for the supposition 
of his having possessed an onginal gos- 
pel. Now, however, critics of all schools 
acknowledge that Marcion worked on St. 
Luke’s Gospel, cutting out from it every- 
thing that discredited his system. We 
cannot suppose that so arbitrary a critic 
could have been debarred by any 
scruples from dealing in the same way 
with St. Paul’s Epistles. There are 
passages in the Pastoral Epistles which, 
on his principles, he could not but cut 
out, and therefore his excisions prove 
nothing but his own views. If his silence 
could be taken as any indication that 
the Epistles were not known in his 
time, it might afford evidence which 
would deserve consideration. But in the 
face of the testimonies we have adduced, 
and of the fact that the Epistlesgwere 
criticized by Tatian as authoritiesswith 
which he had to deal, it is impossible 
to account in this way for Marcion’s 
omission of them. It must therefore be 
ascribed to his peculiar views, and to the 
arbitrariness with which he cut and 
carved the Scriptures to his purpose. 
It ceases, at all events, to be impartial 
testimony. 

The result is that we have a con- 
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tinuous chain of testimony, from the time 
of St. Polycarp downwards, to the authen- 
ticity of these Epistles. During all the 
centuries which followed, they have com- 
mended themselves to the Christian con- 
science, and to the experience of Chris- 
tian pastors—of bishops, priests and 
deacons—as exhibiting a truly Apostolic 
model of pastoral duties, and as in 
thorough harmony with the spirit of St. 
Paul. There is, perhaps, a peculiar 
weight to be attached in the present 
instance to this consent of testimony. 
Argumentative Epistles, dealing with 
high points of doctrine, are in some 
measure beyond the judgment of ordi- 
nary Christian experience. As con- 
cerned mainly with matters of revelation, 
they must in a great degree be accepted 
on authority. But the Christian Church 
at large is not incompetent to appre- 
ciate the wisdom, and the apostolic 
tone and temper, of practical directions 
on public worship, on the qualifications 
requisite for holding office, respecting 
the conduct of pastors towards various 
classes in the Christian community, 
towards men and women, old and 
young, and on the respective duties 
of the various relations of life. In 
all these points the Epistles have rooted 
themselves in the reverent affection of 
all the successive generations of Chris- 
tians ; and it ought to be acknowledged 
that an immense presumption Is thus esta- 
blished in their favour. It is an offence 
to common sense, as well as to all feeling 
of propriety, for a sceptical writer’ to 
speak of “the pointlessness” of the 
directions to Titus, as rendering them 
‘‘all but worthless to an evangelist,” to 
say that ‘‘most of the exhortations ” in 
the Second Epistle to Timothy “are 
commonplace,” or to describe ‘the per- 
vading spirit” of all three Epistles as 
‘flat, sober, sensible, without vigour, 
point, depth, or spiritual richness.” No 
weight can be attached to the criticism 
of a man who can speak in this way of 
documents which have produced so deep 
an impression on the Christian mind. 
On points like these the historic and 
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literary tact of M. Renan secures him 
from such gross errors, and his judg- 
ment is perhaps the best antidote to 
such language as Dr. Davidson's. In 
‘L’Eglise Chrétienne, p. 95, he says, 
“* Ouelgues passages de ces trots cpitres sont 
@ailleurs st beaux, qu'on peut se demander 
si le faussaire n'avait pas entre les mains 
quelques billets authentiques de Paul, gu tl 
aurait enchassés dans sa composition 
apocryphe.” We may take it for granted 
in discussing the authenticity of these 
Epistles, that we have to deal with docu- 
ments intensely penetrated with the 
Apostolic spirit, and commending their 
authority to the conscience of the Church 
by their inherent force. 

Nevertheless, from the commencement 
of the present century, they have been 
the object of a vehement and persistent 
assault by a succession of German critics, 
and their authenticity 1s still vehemently 
contested by that school of wnmiters 
whose attacks on so many of the other 
books of the New Testament it has been 
necessary to meet in this Commentary. 
In this instance, however, as.in all others, 
the controversy has been attended with 
the advantage of elucidating the circum- 
stances in question, and of promoting a 
more vivid comprehension of the cha- 
racter and position of the three Epistles. 
They certainly present, not merely peculiar 
characteristics, but peculiar difficulties ; 
and there are historical points connected 
with them which are not yet cleared up, 
and which, with our present information, 
will probably remain obscure, But 
enough may be placed beyond the reach 
of reasonable doubt to justify a sure con- 
viction that we possess in these Epistles 
some of the last words of St. Paul, and to 
enable us to interpret them with sufficient 
clearness for all practical purposes. 

The difficulties in question are three- 
fold. It is, in the first place, extremely 
difficult, not to say impossible, to find 
a place within the history of St. Paul, as 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, for 
the incidents mentioned in the course of 
these Epistles. The question therefore 
arises whether we are justified in referring 
them to a period of his life subsequent to 
that narrated by St. Luke, and whether 
on that supposition their statements are 
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harmonious and historically credible. In 
the next place they are marked by 
peculiarities of language and style, which 
they possess in common, but which dis- 
tinguish them clearly from the other 
three groups of St. Paul's Epistles. The 
two Epistles to the Thessalonians, the 
four Epistles recognised as authentic even 
by Bayr—to the Romans, to the Galatians, 
and the two to the Corinthians — and 
thirdly, the four Epistles of the Captivity— 
those to the Ephesians, to the Colossians, 
to the Philippians and to Philemon— 
each group has its characteristic tone of 
thought, and to some extent its cha- 
racteristic turn of language; but the 
Pastoral Epistles stand apart from all 
three, new and striking words and phrases 
occurring in them. Lastly, all three 
Epistles contain denunciations of certain 
forms of false teaching ; and it is alleged 
that the errors thus indicated are identical 
with some which appeared a generation 
or two after St. Paul, but had not been 
developed in his life-time. A similar 
objection is based on the indications 
afforded in the Epistles of the organisa- 
tion of the Church at the date they were 
written—an organisation, it is alleged, 
which marks a stage of development 
subsequent to the time of St. Paul. In 
a word, it 1s argued that the historical, 
the literary, and the controversial charac- 
teristics of the Epistles are alike incom- 
patible with what is known of St. Paul 
and his times. 

Our answers to these objections will 
be of two kinds. In respect to the first 
two, we admit the facts, but we dispute 
the inferences drawn from them. In 
respect to the latter, we dispute the 
facts themselves. 

It will be convenient to begin by 
reviewing the general course of the con- 
troversy. It was opened by an attack 
upon the First Epistle to Timothy. This 
was commenced by Schmidt in his Intro- 
duction, published in 1804; but its first 
forcible development was due to Schleier- 
macher, in a letter published in 1807 “ on 
the genuineness of the so-called First 
Epistle to Timothy.” He recognised the 
authenticity of the second Epistle, and 
of the Epistle to Titus, but maintained 
that the first Epistle was an imitation of 
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them by a later hand. But from the 
similarity of the three Epistles, objec- 
tions such as we have mentioned against 
the first were at once felt to tell with 
similar weight against the other two ; and 
it was not long before Eichhorn and De 
Wette pushed Schleiermacher’s argu- 
ments to their natural conclusion, and 
pronounced against all three. After this, 
for a time, rationalistic criticism wavered 
In its results, sometimes going back to 
Schleiermacher’s position ; and Credner, 
to mention the name of most eminence, 
elaborated an ingenious theory that the 
Epistle to Titus was genuine, but that 
the Epistles to Timothy had grown 
around brief letters of the Apostle much 
in the same way as the longer letters 
of St. Ignatius are supposed by many 
writers to have grown out of the short 
Syriac recension. Up to this time 
criticism had been purely negative. But 
at length, in 1835, Baur, with his 
characteristic audacity, reviving Eich- 
horn’s view that the three Epistles must 
stand or fall together, fixed their sup- 
posed date definitely to the middle of 
the second century, on the ground that 
the errors combated in them are the 
fully developed heresies of Marcion. 
Since then, it cannot be said that any 
new element of material importance has 
been introduced into the controversy. 
Reuss, indeed, has of late, in his 
edition of the Scriptures with Intro- 
ductions and Commentaries, admitted 
the Second Epistle to Timothy as un- 
questionably genuine, while, though with 
some hesitation, he rejects the First, 
as well as the Epistle to Titus. Bleek, 
also, like Schleiermacher, rejects only 
the 1st Epistle to Timothy. But practi- 
cally it may be said to be one result of 
the long controversy that the three 
Epistles stand or fall together; and if 
Reuss’s conclusion as to the second 
Epistle to Timothy, or Bleek’s respect- 
ing this and the Epistle to Titus be ac- 
cepted, few will follow them in their nega- 
tive conclusions in rejecting the others. 
It will be found an advantage to 
reverse the course which criticism has 
thus pursued, and to consider in the 
first instance the Second Epistle to 
Timothy. That Epistle, as Reuss has 
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forcibly urged, is characterised by the 
strongest internal marks of genuineness. 
In every line it expresses the deepest 
feeling and most intense earnestness ; 
and corresponds with the utmost vivid- 
ness to the circumstances of which it 
speaks. It purports to be addressed by 
St. Paul, while in captivity and in immi- 
nent prospect of martyrdom, to a be- 
loved disciple, whom he. has entrusted 
with the charge of carrying on his 
own work. He recalls, as is natural 
to men in such solemn moments, re- 
miniscences of the past—his early ac- 
quaintance with Timothy, and the cha- 
racter of Timothy's early training. He 
reminds him of the unfeigned faith 
which he learned from his grandmother 
Lois and his mother Eunice, and 
which, as the Apostle is persuaded, 
still animates him. The letter proceeds 
to put him in remembrance to stir up 
the gift of God, which was given him 
by the imposition of the Apostle’s hands ; 
and bids him not be ashamed of the 
testimony with which he was entrusted, 
nor of the Apostle himself, then impri- 
soned for it. St. Paul then dwells briefly 
on the glorious character of the Gosnel ; 
and after a pathetic mention of the 
manner in which he had been deserted 
by some friends, but diligently sought 
out and refreshed by another, he passes 
on to exhort Timothy to be strong in 
the grace of Jesus Christ, to uphold the 
form of sound words which he had 
heard of St. Paul among many witnesses, 
and to follow the example which he had 
fully known in the Apostle’s “ doctrine, 
manner of life, purpose, faith, long-suf- 
fering, charity, patience, persecutions, 
afflictions.” The tone of suffering which 
runs throughout the Epistle is particularly 
noticeable and touching, and it would 
seem as if, when bidding Timothy to 
endure hardness, as a good soldier of 
‘Jesus Christ,” the Apostle were speak- 
ing from the depths of his own bitter 
experience at that moment, and were 
pointing to the endurance he was 
himself called upon to display. The 
Epistle bespeaks a vivid and oppressive 
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sense of the dangers, the hardships, the 
persecutions which St. Paul was then 
suffering himself, and which he foresaw 
in the immediate future for ‘Timothy. 
“Yea,” he exclaims, “and all that will 
live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer 
persecution.” He looks forward, ev- 
dently, with some apprehension to the 
possibility of Timothy failing under this 
severe strain ; and ends his exhortations 
by a solemn charge to him, “before 
God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
shall judge the quick and the dead, at 
his appearing and his kingdom. Preach 
the word, be instant in season, out of 
season ; reprove, rebuke, exhort, with 
all long suffering and doctrine. ... 
Watch thou in all things, endure afflic- 
tions, do the work of an Evangelist, 
make full proof of thy ministry.” These 
reiterated, intense exhortations corre- 
spond with almost painful naturalness 
to the position of an Apostle like St. 
Paul addressing a disciple hke Timothy, 
in view of approaching death, and of 
having to leave him behind in circum- 
stances of such danger and difficulty. 
For himself, his work was done. He 
was ready to be offered, and the time 
of his departure was at hand. He had 
fought the good fight; he had finished 
his course; he had kept the faith; and 
he looked forward to the crown of 
righteousness which the Lord, the nght- 
eous judge, would give him ‘at that 
day.” Then he passes for a while to 
give a number of personal details, inter- 
spersed with expressions which reflect 
the sufferings and disappointments of his 
imprisonment ; and he twice begs Timo- 
thy to come to him quickly. ‘ Do thy 
diligence to come shortly unto me.” .. . 
“ Do thy diligence to come before winter.” 
There is one passing request which it 
may be confidently said that no forger 
would ever have dreamed of putting into 
a letter which he desired to palm off as 
written in the last hours of our Aposile. 
“The cloke that I left at Troas with 
Carpus, when thou comest, bring with 
thee, and the books, but especially 
the parchments.” Alike in its general 
tone and in its details, the Epistle is one 
of those heartfelt natural utterances 
which bespeak their own genuineness 
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Reuss says very well, in the passage 
above referred to, that ‘ this Epistle, from 
one end to the other, in all its details 
and in numerous allusions, corresponds 
to the situation we have indicated. It 
may even be said that no other, among 
the Pauline Epistles, 1s comparable to 
it in this respect. The fact that the 
tone changes several times, according 
as the author is momentarily dominated 
by the idea of his approaching death, or 
as he disengages himself from this pre- 
occupation to think only of the cause 
he is defending—this fact is but one 
proof the more that we have here natu- 
ral outpourings of the heart, which 
ought to evoke sympathy and to disarm 
criticism.” 

But still, with all this overwhelming 
presumption from internal evidence in 
its favour, the Epistle must be tested by 
the inquiry whether the Circumstances 
it mentions are in harmony with the 
recognised facts of the history of St. Paul. 
Now it is written by St. Paul as a pri- 
soner, and a prisoner at Rome (ch. L 17), 
and the circumstances in question appear 
irreconcilable with the incidents of the 
Roman captivity recorded in the Acts 
of the Apostles, and in the so-called 
Epistles of the Captivity. It is not, 
indeed, very easy to see why this diffi- 
culty should be seriously felt by critics 
who, in other connexions, disparage the 
historical trustworthiness of the Acts of 
the Apostles. But on the supposition of 
that trustworthiness, the difficulty is un- 
questionable. Thus in ch. iv. 20, St. 
Paul says ‘‘ Erastus abode at Corinth, 
but Trophimus have I left at Miletus 
sick ;” and no natural interpretation can 
be put upon these words but that, in the 
course of the journey by which St. Paul 
reached Rome, he had passed from Mi- 
letus to Corinth, leaving Trophimus sick 
at the former place, and parting from 
Erastus at the latter. Now Trophimus 
was certainly at Jerusalem with St. Paul, 
and if, therefore, he was left behind it 
must have been in going from Jerusalem 
to Rome. But in St. Paul’s journey to 
Rome narrated in the Acts, he sails 
from Czsarea past Crete and Malta, far 
away from either Corinth or Miletus. 
The request, moreover, that Timothy 
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would bring him the articles he had left 
behind at Troas, implies a recent visit 
there—a visit which would perfectly fall 
in with a journey from Miletus to Corinth, 
such as that implied in ch. iv. 20, taking 
Macedonia in the way; but which is 
out of all relation to the events which 
preceded St. Paul’s first captivity in 
Rome. If, therefore, the incidents men- 
tioned im this Epistle are to be satisfac- 
torily accounted for, we must infer that 
St. Paul was released from the captivity 
at Rome of which the Acts of the 
Apostles speak, must have undertaken 
further travels, must afterwards have 
been a second time imprisoned, and in 
this second imprisonment have suffered 
his martyrdom. Is there any reason 
why we should hesitate to believe that 
this was the case ? 

So far from there being any such 
objection, we have independent evidence 
to the same effect. It was the general 
tradition of the Church in the first centu- 
ries that St. Paul was released from his 
first imprisonment, and made _ further 
missionary journeys. Eusebius (Hist. 
Eccl. ii. 22) thus supplements the his- 
tory of the Acts of the Apostles. He 
says that St. Paul, “ after having defended 
himself, is said to have set forth again 
upon the ministry of preaching, and 
to have entered the same city a second 
time, and to have there ended his life 
by martyrdom.” ‘Whilst then a pn- 
soner,’ adds Eusebius, “he wrote the 
Second Epistle to Timothy, in which he 
both mentions his first defence and his 
impending death.” In this reference to 
his “first defence,” Eusebius follows 
what is no doubt an erroneous interpre- 
tation of the words 2 Tim. iv. 16: “At 
my first defence no man stood with me” — 
words which must be taken to refer (see 
note on the passage) not to his previous 
Imprisonment, but to his first appear- 
ance before the Roman Court, in the im- 
prisonment from which the Epistle was 
written. But there remains the fact 
that it was said—Adyos éxe,—it was the 
current report in the time of Eusebius, 
that St. Luke’s narrative in the Acts of 
the Apostles did not mark the close of 
St. Paul's life; but that he took other 
journeys, and was again imprisoned. 
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Of this current report we have two 
extant testimonies, one of which is per- 
fectly explicit, the other carrying a high 
degree of probability. The latter is 
afforded by a passage in the epistle of 
Clement of Rome to the Corinthians 
(ch. v.): “By reason of jealousy and 
strife, Paul by his example pointed out 
the pnze of patient endurance. After 
that he had been seven times in bonds, 
had been driven into exile, had been 
stoned, had preached in the East and 
in the West, he won the noble renown 
which was the reward of his faith, having 
taught mnghteousness unto the whole 
world, and having reached the bound- 
ary of the West; and when he had 
borne his testimony before the rulers, so 
he departed from the world and went 
unto the holy place, having been found 
a notable pattern of patient endurance.” 
(St. Clement of Rome, An Appendix, 
Lightfoot, p. 348.) The phrase we have 
italicised, ‘‘the boundary of the West,” 
To tTépna THs Svcews, is undoubtedly 
a difficult one; but Dr. Lightfoot in 
his note on the passage (Epistle of 
Clement, pp. 49-50) has shewn that 
its most natural interpretation is that 
it means “the western extremity of 
Spain, the pillars of Hercules.” Bishop 
Pearson (Minor Theol. Works, i. p. 
362) quotes in illustration a passage 
from Philostratus (v. 4), in which Gades 
is said to lie xara 1d THs Eipwmns téppa. 
Attempts have been made to explain it as 
meaning Rome ; translating it * St. Paul’s 
extreme limit towards the West,” or “ the 
sunset of his labours,” or “ the boundary 
between East and West,” or ‘“‘the goal 
or centre of the West,” or “ before the 
supreme power of the West.” But all 
such interpretations, as Dr. Lightfoot 
observes, appear forced. St. Clement 
is writing at Rome, and as an inhabit- 
ant of Rome; and it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that he should speak of thaf 
city, which was the centre of East and 
West, as ‘“‘the boundary of the West.” 
The argument in Dr. Lightfoot’s edi- 
tion of St. Clement on this point seems 
conclusive; and he is supported by 
Gebhardt and Harnack in their re- 
cent valuable edition of the Apostolic 
Fathers, although, on other grounds, 
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they consider the journey to Spain 
doubtful. 

But the next testimony is open to no 
such question. The Muratorian frag- 
ment on the Canon, the date of which, 
according to the general consent of 
critics, is determined to be about a.p. 
170, refers as to a well known fact to 
St. Paul’s journey from the City of Rome 
to Spain. It speaks of St. Luke as 
having written the Acts of the Apostles 
‘“ because the events related were enacted 
in his presence, as he evidently declares 
by putting aside the passion-of Peter, 
and moreover the departure of Paul from 
the city when setting out for Spain.”! 
Great stress may justly be laid on the 
independence of this evidence. It 
stands in no connexion, like the 
in Eusebius, with the Pastoral Epistles, 
and .it is clear proof that a person 
well acquainted with Rome—since he 
mentions the recent publication there of 
the Pastor of Hermas—took for granted 
that St. Paul undertook a journey from 
that city to Spain; and no one will 
suppose that there is any room for such 
a journey within the period covered by 
the Acts of the Apostles. Now we 
know from the Epistle to the Romans 
(xv. 24, 28) that it was St. Paul’s 
distinct intention to visit Spain. He 
speaks of it as a settled matter. ‘‘ When- 
soever J take my journey into Spain, I 
will come to you”... . “I will come 
by you into Spain.” We have therefore 
an unquestionable and matured inten- 
tion on the part.of the Apostle, very 
early tradition that this intention was 
fulfilled, and the general belief of the 
Fathers that the opportunity for fulfilling 
it was afforded him by release from his 
first imprisonment. 

To this it must be added that there is 
no tradition and no evidence to the con- 
trary. After Eusebius we have testimonies 
to the same effect from Epiphanius, 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem, St. Chrysostom, 
St. Jerome and Theodoret, and they 
all write as if the second imprisonment 


1 We translate from Hilgenfeld’s text given 
in his Zinletung, p. 43. The text is obscure; 
but there is no doubt of its speaking of Paul’s 
journey to Spain as a fact equally well recognised 
with St. Peter’s passion. 
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were generally believed. It would seem, 
in view of these considerations, that even 
if we did not possess the Second Epistle 
to Timothy, there would be a presump- 
tion, so strong as to be almost conclusive, 
that St. Paul was released from his first 
captivity and visited Spain. But it is 
further an uncontested fact that St. Paul 
suffered a martyr’s death at Rome. Such 
being the case, it follows that the Second 
Epistle to Timothy, bearing witness to a 
second imprisonment, supplies the very 
link which is wanting to harmonise the 
facts and presumptions otherwise estab- 
lished. 

It appears to us that these historical 
considerations alone, combined with the 
marks already noticed of the Epistle 
being a genuine Apostolic writing, are 
sufficient to remove all doubts respecting 
the authenticity of the second Epistle. 
But if anyone could entertain the suppo- 
sition that some forger was ingenious 
enough to fit it, with consummate appear- 
ance of artlessness, into these scattered 
traditions, there remain other points in 
the Epistle which render such a notion 
inconceivable. We refer to the personal 
details mentioned. It has been forcibly 
observed! that there is no part of the 
New Testament so rich in such details. 
In the Second Epistle to Timothy no 
fewer than twenty-three members of 
the Apostolic Church are mentioned. 
“These, moreover, are neither exclu- 
sively names to be found elsewhere, in 
which case it might have been said that 
they had been derived from the genuine 
writings; nor all new names, in which 
case it might be said that the forger 
had guarded himself by avoiding the 
names of real persons, and only speak- 
ing of persons invented by himself ;” 
but, just as might have been expected 
in a real letter, some ten persons are 
mentioned of whom we read in the 
other scanty records of the same time 
which have descended to us; while the 
others occur for the first time. In the 
case of the old names, new details 
are given, which could in no way have 
been expected. Thus we have in the 
Epistle to the Colossians (iv. 14), “ Luke 


1 By Dr. Salmon, in the Chresttan Observer 
for 1877, p. 801. 
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the beloved physician and Demas greet 
you;” in that to Philemon, “ There 
salute thee ... Marcus, Aristarchus, 
Demas, Lucas, my fellowlabourers.” Now 
note the treatment of these four names in 
the Second Epistle to Timothy. There 
we read, ‘‘Demas hath forsaken me, 
having loved this present world... Only 
Luke is with me.” A forger must have 
had very extraordinary qualities to be 
able so to realise the personality of St. 
Paul’s attendants as to give their history 
subsequent to the time covered by the 
received records, and to put a note of 
disgrace on one who, so far as the genuine 
Epistles went, had been. honourably 
recognised as Paul’s fellow-labourer. 
Lastly, of Aristarchus the Pastoral Epis- 
tles have not a word to say, though his 
name might have been expected to occur 
in that enumeration of his attendants 
which the Apostle makes in accounting for 
being left alone. The sufficient explana- 
tion may be that Aristarchus was dead ; 
but if the Epistle were a forgery, how is 
it that a writer who can so boldly give the 
history of Paul's other attendants should 
shrink from saying anything about Aris- 
tarchus? We may also comment on the 
sentence, “‘litus to Dalmatia.” If, as 
would be supposed, the forger were the 
same man who wrote the other Epistles, 
would he not have been consistent and 
sent Titus to Crete? Of the new names, 
again, one is certainly the name of a real 
person, Linus, who, according to early 
tradition and the positive authority of 
Irenzus, was the first bishop of the 
Church of Rome. Yet it is to be noted 
that the Epistle must have been earlier 
than the origin of that tradition, for 
he is put in no prominent place, but 
is mentioned after Eubulus and Pudens, 
personages of whom we know nothing 
else. This mention of Linus, indeed, 
might of itself be deemed enough to 
show that the Epistle was written in St. 
Paul’s lifetime, for his headship of the 
Roman Church can with great pro- 
bability be traced to the time imme- 
diately after the death of the Apostle. 
One more personal reference seems worth 
notice—the mention twice over of the 
household of Onesiphorus. The contro- 
versial use which has been made of 
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this reference is well known (see note 
upon 2 Tim. 1.18). But from the salu- 
tation being made to the house of Onesi- 
phorus, not to Onesiphorus himself, we 
may reasonably conclude that he was 
either dead, or at least known to the 
Apostle not to be with his household at 
the time. There is no difficulty about 
the matter if all be real history. But that 
a forger should have invented such a re- 
finement, yet in no way have called 
attention to it, is quite incredible. 
Indeed, the impress of genuineness in 
these personal references 1s so strong 
as to have compelled some of the 
most hostile cnitics to allow that the 
_ verses containing them are fragments of 
genuine letters from St. Paul Thus 
Pfleiderer, in his introduction to the 
Pastoral Epistles in the Protestanten- 
Bibel N. T. (p. 837, first ed.) says that 
“the Second Epistle to Timothy con- 
tains at least two sections which have 
of late—and not without good reason— 
been recognized as fragments of genuine 
letters of St. Paul, namely the passages 
In ch, i. 15-18 and iv. g-21.... The 
second section in particular, by its 
numerous personal notices, produces 
the impression of genuineness.” But 
this is an admission that those very 
portions of the Epistles which are most 
capable of being put to a definite test 
come out of the trial satisfactorily ; and 
the arbitrariness of refusing to allow 
this fact to afford any testimony to the 
genuineness of the other portions is 
patent. What would be said! ifthe case 
were the other way, and if those who 
contended for the genuineness of the 
Epistle as a whole were obliged to give 
up as spurious the verses containing per- 
sonal details? That which would be 
said is what we have now a right to say 
to critics like Pfleiderer—that it is tan- 
tamount to a confession of defeat to 
surrender all that part of their case 
which admits of being tested, and to 
maintain that part only with respect to 
which prejudices and subjective fancies 
do not admit of being checked. It 
has been already mentioned that Renan 


1 See again Dr. Salmon’s article in the 
Christian Observer, already quoted (p. 802). 
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finds in other passages, which are not 
thus marked by personal references, 
a beauty of thought and expression 
which bespeaks the hand of St. Paul 
When hostile criticism of one school 
admits the genuineness of the per- 
sonal passages, and hostile criticism of 
another school makes a similar admis- 
sion respecting the didactic passages, 
we may safely conclude that the whole 
negative position is untenable. 

In this connexion, moreover, one 
or two other stnking points should be 
observed which recall the other Epistles 
of St. Paul. Dr. Salmon, for instance, 
in the paper we have already quoted, 
draws attention to the verse (2 Tim. 
i. 3) which forms the exordium of the 
second Epistle. St. Paul begins by 
thanking God for the unfeigned faith 
which is in Timothy, and tells him that 
without ceasing he has remembrance cf 
him in his prayers night and day. Now 
of St. Paul’s ten other letters eight 
commence with thanking God for what 
he has heard or knows of the religious 
progress of those whom he addresses. 
The Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
is scarcely an exception, for that, too, 
begins with thanksgiving. The only 
clear exception is the Epistle to the 
Galatians, which is a letter of sharp 
reproof. None of the other New Testa- 
ment Epistles resemble St. Paul’s in this 
peculianty. Of the eight letters which 
begin with thanksgiving for the progress 
of his converts in the faith, six go on 
to speak of his continual prayer for 
them. It is characteristic of St. Paul 
that, even when writing to Churches with 
which he had occasion to find fault, he 
begins by fixing his thoughts on what 
there was in those Churches deserving 
of praise, and by calling to mind his 
constant prayer on their behalf. Indeed, 
the resemblance of the opening of this 
Epistle with that to the Romans has 
been actually made a ground for at- 
tributing it to a deliberate imitator. But 
criticism which at one moment uses 
differences to prove that an Epistle is 
not St. Paul’s, and at another uses resem- 
blances to show that it was the work of an 
imitator, is too hard to please to be worth 
much consideration. Another very re- 
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markable and very touching coincidence 
has been noticed in the Introduction, in 
this Commentary, to the Epistle to the 
Philippians, In that Epistle, written 
during his first captivity, St. Paul speaks 
of his desire to depart (eis 16 dvadtoar) 
(i. 23) of his conflict (aywv), (i. 30) of 
his willingness to be offered (ovrévdonat), 
(ii. 17), of his pressing on (ili. 14) in 
his contest for a prize. The same ideas 
recur to him after the lapse of several 
years, at the close of his second im- 
prisonment, and are expressed in the 
same language. ‘I am now,” he says 
to Timothy, ‘ready to be offered 
(o7évoopat), and the time of my depar- 
ture (dvaAvcews) is at hand. I have 
fought the good fight (dyava) ; I have 
finished my course.” The words and 
the thoughts are alike unique, and what 
could be more natural than their recur- 
rence when a second imprisonment 
brought into immediate prospect the 
fate apprehended in the first ? 

Such are the reasons, positive and 
negative, which establish beyond any 
reasonable doubt the authenticity of the 
Second Epistle to Timothy. It may be 
regarded, with the utmost confidence, as 
the last recorded utterance of the Apostle 
Paul, revealing to us his position and his 
feelings in the final crisis of his life. Next 
to the Gospels, there is no part of the 
New Testament which possesses a deeper 
interest for Christian hearts. It is the 
seal to St. Paul’s long ministry, and is 
the most solemn expression of his 
convictions. 

But we must now pass to the other 
two Pastoral Epistles, and it will be seen 
that we have gained a point of view 
which removes at once a great part of 
the difficulties from which we started. 
There are not so many definite circum- 
stances of time and place furnished in 
the First Epistle to Timothy; but 
though great ingenuity has been ex- 
pended by Wieseler and others in the 
endeavour to bring them within the 
narrative of the Acts of the Apostles, all 
such attempts are, to say the least, ex- 
tremely forced. From ch. 1. 3, “As 
I besought thee to abide still at Ephesus, 
when I went into Macedonia, that thou 
mightest charge some that they teach no 
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other doctrine,” &c., it appears that the 
Epistle is addressed to Timothy at Ephe- 
sus, and that St. Paul, on starting from 
that city on a journey to Macedonia, had 
left Timothy behind him in charge of the 
Church there. It appears, moreover, 
from ch. 11. 14, that St. Paul hoped soon 
to return himself, but thought it possible 
he might be detained some time. Now, 
in the Acts of the Apostles St. Paul is des- 
cribed as having been twice at Ephesus. 
But the first occasion was the brief visit 
(Acts xviii. 19) on his way from Corinth to 
Jerusalem, so that he did not then leave 
for Macedonia. The other occasion was 
when he stayed from two to three years 
at Ephesus. At the end of this time he 
did leave for Macedonia (Acts xx. 1). 
But he could not then have left Timothy 
behind, for he had sent him and Erastus 
on before into Macedonia (Acts xix, 
22); and Timothy could not have re- 
turned before Paul's departure, for when 
the Apostle reached Macedonia and 
wrote the Second Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians, Timothy was with him. It has 
been suggested that during St. Paul's 
long stay at Ephesus he might have 
made a journey to Macedonia which St. 
Luke has not recorded. But it seeins ex- 
tremely improbable that St. Luke should 
have omitted to mention a journey which 
must have occupied so considerable a 
time during that memorable period of 
three years’ work at Ephesus. From an 
expression, indeed, in the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians (xii. 14), it has been 
supposed that St. Paul paid during this 
period a visit to Corinth which is not 
mentioned in the Acts. But even if this 
were certain, it would be no sufficient 
parallel to the present case. Although 
the Apostle speaks (1 Tim. ch. iil 14) 
of hoping to come back soon (rayiov), 
the whole tone of the instructions in the 
Epistle implies that he was placing in 
Timothy’s hands a general responsibility 
for the Church at Ephesus ; the reference 
to his intended return and possible delay 
is only to explain his giving these in- 
structions by letter instead of by word 
of mouth; and it is scarcely conceivable 
that St. Paul should have written in such 
a tone during the temporary absence 
which the supposition in question implies, 
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Similar difficulties arise with respect 
to the Epistle to Titus if we attempt co 
place it within the period of the Acis. 
The circumstances it states are (ch. i. 5) 
that St. Paul had recently left Titus in 
Crete that he might “set in order the 
things that are wanting, and ordain 
elders in every city”—or city by city. 
Again it has been supposed that, although 
St. Luke makes no mention of a journey 
to Crete, it may have occurred during 
St. Paul’s stay at Ephesus. But the 
same general objections arising from St. 
Luke’s omission to mention such a 
journey apply in this instance ; and they 
are much enhanced by the circumstances 
presupposed in the Epistle. St. Paul 
must have been in Crete long enough to 
have evangelised several towns, and must 
have left behind him a Church in a some- 
what advanced state of organisation. He 
could hardly have been absent from 
Ephesus long enough for this purpose. 
He proposes also to winter at Nicopolis, 
and desires Titus to come to him there. 
But again, as Lewin shews (ii. 291), his 
winters before his journey to Czesarea 
are all accounted for elsewhere, unless 
we again suppose an inexplicably long 
absence from Ephesus in the course of 
his three years’ stay there. For all these 
reasons it seems impracticable to find any 
room for these two Epistles in the life of 
St. Paul if his journeys came to an end 
with his first imprisonment. 

But on the supposition, which has 
been shewn to be well-founded on other 
grounds, that the Apostle’s journeys were 
not so concluded, we have a space of time 
amply sufficient for the incidents men- 
tioned in the three Pastoral Epistles, and 
all chronological difficulty disappears. 
From the comparatively scanty notes 
of time, indeed, which they afford us, 
it is scarcely to be expected that we 
should be able to construct an indispu- 
table scheme of the Apostle’s journeys 
and of his hfe during the penod to 
which they relate. It is sufficient for all 
the purposes of the argument that such 
a scheme should be capable of con- 
struction ; and in point of fact various 
arrangements have been proposed, any 
one of which would meet the facts of 
the case. Two points, however, as it 


seems to us, may be fiirly assumed. The 
One is that St. Paul’s first visit after his 
release was to Spain. The Muratorian 
fragment speaks of his setting out from 
Rome to Spain (ex urbe proficiscentis), 
and it would obviously be more natural 
and convenient for him to fulfil his inten- 
tion of making that visit to the West 
before returning again to the East. 
Secondly, his last journey before his 
second imprisunment appears, as we have 
shewn, to have been through Miletus, 
Troas and Corinth. He would seem, 
therefore, first to have gone to Spain, 
then to have returned to the East to 
visit the Asiatic churches, taking, per- 
haps, Crete in his way. He leaves Titus 
there, and goes on to Ephesus, and from 
thence, in an order which it may be diff- 
cult to ascertain precisely, takes the final 
journeys which are recorded in the 2nd 
Epistle to Timothy. 

Now this assignment of the three 
Epistles to the same period, and this the 
last period of St. Paul's life, at once 
accounts for the peculiarities which are 
common to them, and upon which adverse 
criticism has been based. The mere fact, 
indeed, of a wide difference in phrase- 
ology from other known works of St. 
Paul would of itself be no matenal evi- 
dence against these Epistles having been 
written by him. The styleand language 
of a great writer naturally change with 
his subject, and the more so in proportion 
to his greatness; and St. Paul is the last 
man to have been restricted in his style 
and mode of expression. The extra- 
ordinary versatility of his mind and of 
his whole nature—to the Jews becoming 
a Jew, to the Greeks a Greek, to the 
Romans a Roman, able to be all things 


to all men—is one of his most con-. 


spicuous characteristics, It is in every 
way to be expected that the letters of 
such a man would vary, both in their 
phraseology and in their mode of expres- 
sion, with the subject he was treating, his 
time of life, and the persons whom he 
addressed. On the supposition we have 
been explaining, these reasons all apply 
emphatically to the present Epistles. 
They are separated by an interval of 
several years from the rest; they are 
written, as none of the others are, to 
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disciples who have long been the Apostle’s 
intimate companions, and they treat of 
new topics and new circumstances. It 
has been shown, in fact, that there are 
as many amag Aeyoueva in other Epistles 
as in these. Thus the First Epistle to 
Timothy contains eighty-one, the Second 
sixty-three, and that to Titus forty-four ; 
while the Epistle to the Philippians con- 
tains. fifty-four, that to the Galatians 
fifty-seven, and those to the Ephesians 
and Colossians together no fewer than 
- a hundred and forty-three.! 

Many such variations would, in the 
nature of things, be purely accidental. 
Thus some stress has been laid upon 
the fact that the Greek word used for the 
master of a slave is in the Pastoral 
Epistles Sevmrorns, while in the other 
Epistles of St. Paul it is xpos. But what 
argument would it be against the au- 
thenticity of a private letter that a man 
spoke in it of a slave and his owner, 
whereas in previous letters he had spoken 
of a slave and his master? As a matter 
of fact, however, Seowérys, which is 
used in these Epistles, is the correct and 
usual phrase for a master of slaves. It 
would naturally be used by any one 
familiar with the customary language of 
that day ; and if there be any question 
worth consideration on such a point, it 
is not why St. Paul should use deczorys, 
but why he should ever use xvpuos else- 
where. The reason is perhaps discernible. 
In all cases where he calls the master 
of slaves xvpwos, he 1s enforcing the duties 
of a Christian master by reminding him 
of his relation to his own Lord—whose 
gracious relation to his people is indicated 
by his being almost always described 
as their xvpios, not as their deczorns. 

But a greater interest attaches to the 
character of some of these new expres- 
sions. In many instances they represent 
more than a merely varied vocabulary. 
They indicate the presence in_ the 
writers mind of a new cluiss of ideas. 
We find, for instance, several times the 


1 Davidson (/a#trod. ii. p. 184) complains of 
this as a ‘‘ mechanical objection.” But he had 
just printed (p. 182) a page of isolated words as 
‘* Gat Aeydueva,” in support of his own conten- 
tion. A mechanical objection is a valid answer 
to a mechanical argument. 
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expression “ This is a faithful saying "— 
twice (1 Tim. 1. 15, 1v. 9), with the addi- 
tion, ‘“‘and worthy of all acceptation ”— 
applied to striking Christian maxims. 
The word “ godliness” or piety (eto €Beia) 
is frequently employed as though it 
were the customary expression for the 
character of Christian life (1 Tim. 11. 2; 
il, 16; iv. 7, &c.); and it is similarly 
employed in the second Epistle of St. 
Peter (ili. 11) : “ what manner of persons 
ought we to be in all holy conversation 
and godliness.” Another very character- 
istic expression is the phrase “sound 
doctrine,” and similar applications of 
the word “sound” or wholesome ; see 
1 Tim.1,10; vi. 3; 2 Tim. i, 13; Iv. 3; 
Titus 1. 9, 13, &c.; and akin to this is 
the more frequent use here than in other 
Epistles of the word (cwdpwv), sober- 
minded. It is evident that Christian 
truth has assumed, as in the “ faithful 
sayings,’ something of a fixed habitual 
form, and takes the mould of almost 
proverbial expressions. Christian doc- 
trine is assuming the character of a 
definite rule of right judgment and wise 
action, and is present to men’s minds as 
a fixed and recognized standard, appli- 
cable as a test of thought and practice. 
In addition to this, peculiar stress is 
laid upon the outward expression of 
religion in piety, reverence, and so- 
briety of conduct. The Gospel, in a 
word, is contemplated not only in its 
central truths and primary elements, but 
in its practical working as a wholesome, 
controlling and directing influence in all 
the details of life. 

Now, what can be more natural than 
that this aspect of the Gospel should 
have become more prominent in the 
Apostle’s mind as he contemplated, 
towards the close of his life, the Churches 
he had founded? It is the uniform 
characteristic of his other Epistles to 
commence with establishing some funda- 
mental verities, and to conclude by an 
exhortation to a holy walk in the various 
relations of Christian life. In propor- 
tion as he had succeeded, in a Church 
like Ephesus, in securing the due recog- 
nition of those central truths, would they 
become, in the course of a few years, 
the received standard of truth, and 
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his attention would be concentrated on 
their development in practice. A very 
few years might make a great difference 
In this respect. The Church, moreover, 
would increase in numbers, and in pro- 
portion to this development, the neces- 
sity of exercising a supervision over 
its members would increase. The 
Opportunities for error in conduct would 
be multiplied, and fresh practical prob- 
lems would be continually arising. If 
these Epistles had been written in the 
same period as the others, within the 
limits of the history narrated in the Acts, 
so considerable a transfer of the Apostle’s 
attention from one class of dangers to 
another, and the introduction of expres- 
sions betokening a new aspect of the 
bearings of Christian truth, would be 
difficult of explanation. But when once 
It is recognized that they were written 
later, they reveal to us a development in 
the history of the Church which is at 
once very natural and very instructive. 
When this peculiarity of the Epistles 
is understood, there seems to remain no 
question as to their harmony in other 
respects with the general tone of St. 
Paul’s thought. On this point the tes- 
timony of Hilgenfeld, one of the acutest 
opponents of the authenticity of the 
Epistles at the present day, is specially 
deserving of attention.! St. Paul, he 
observes, describes himself as the former 
persecutor of Christians, who through 
God's mercy, has been made an example 
to all believers (1 Tim. i 13-16), and it 
is with a natural reference to those who 
doubted his Apostolic authority, that he 
declares ‘“‘ Whereunto I am ordained a 
preacher, and an Apostle, (I speak the 
truth in Christ, and lie not ;) a teacher 
of the Gentiles in faith and verity (1 Tim. 
li. 7; cf. 2 Tim. i. rr.”) He appears 
still struggling in some measure against 
a legal Christianity (1 Tim. i. 7), against 
“them of the circumcision ” (Titus 1. 10, 
14), deprecating “ contentions and striv- 
ings” about the law (Titus iii. 9). He 
still opposes to salvation by works sal- 
vation by the grace of God in Christ 
(2 Tim. 1. 9), and to righteousness by 
works justification by God’s grace (Titus 


| Einletung, p. 759. 
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ll. 5,7). Nor is it, Hilgenfeld admits, 
any deviation from the genuine teaching 
of St. Paul that, in Tit. i. 8, 14, Chnis- 
tians are exhorted to maintain good 
works, since this corresponds to the 
general purpose of the Epistles. In a 
word, the old characteristics of St. Paul 
are before us distinctly, and all that is 
new corresponds to a new situation. 

Up to this point, in short, we cannot 
but conclude that every argument which 
has been adduced against the authenticity 
of the Epistles has, when more closely ex- 
amined, told in their favour. There re- 
mains one other objection, to which a 
satisfactory answer can be made, but 
which is not quite capable of a similarly 
complete elucidation. This is the objec- 
tion derived from the nature of the here- 
sies and errors which are denounced in the 
Epistles. Baur, as we have mentioned, 
maintained that these heresies were 
those ofdefinite Marcionism. This con- 
tention, however, may now be said to be 
practically without defenders. Even 
Hilgenfeld, who still believes! that Baur 
was right in the main in holding that the 
Pastoral Epistles can only be conceived 
as a product of the time of Gnosticism, 
admits at the same time that he gave 
too wide an extension to Marcionism. 
The description, in fact, of the strange 
teachers (1 Tim. 1. 7) as “ desiring to be 
teachers of the law” is in direct con- 
tradiction with Marcionism ; for its most 
prominent feature was an absolute repu- 
diation of the law, and of the God who 
gave it. It is true that some Marcionite 
practices correspond with those of the 
ascetic teachers mentioned in 1 Tim. 
iv. 3, 4, as ‘‘forbidding to marry and 
commanding to abstain from meats.” 
But the manner in which St. Paul re- 
futes this error proves that it cannot 
in this instance have arisen from Mar- 
clonite principles, Marcion’s reason for 
abstinence was because creation was not 
the work of the good God, but of the 
God of the Old Testament. Any one, 
therefore, who desired to controvert 
Marcion on this point would assert that 
a good God had made all things. But 
the Apostle’s reply is (v. 4) ‘‘ Every 


1 Zeitschrift fur wiss. Theol, 1880, p. 449. 
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creature of God is good.” That is to 
say. he takes for granted, as what was 
not denied by his opponents, that the 
God of the Gospel had made all things ; 
and he seems to be simply referring to 
the statement in the book of Genesis that 
God saw everything that He had made, 
and behold it was very good. 

Such considerations tend to shew 
decisively that the errors combated 
in the Epistles have no relation what- 
ever to Marcionism. It is, however, 
evident that they have at all events an 
affinity with the Gnostic errors which 
subsequently grew to such a height; and 
the question is whether this affinity 
necessarily implies that they belonged to 
a later date than that of the last years of 
St. Paul’s life. Now it should be borne 


In mind in the first place that our know- 


ledge of the details of Church his- 
tory during the thirty years which 
followed St. Paul’s first imprisonment 
at Rome is very imperfect and obscure. 
These Epistles, on the assumption of 
their date for which we are contending, 
would afford our most definite informa- 
tion respecting the state of the Churches 
of Asia Minor in the first part of that 
period, except what may be inferred 
from the messages to the Seven Churches 
in the Book of the Revelation. Whether, 
indeed, we adopt or not the earlier date 
now very frequently accepted for the 
Book of the Revelation, there is certainly 
nothing in those messages inconsistent 
with the description of the false teachers 
in the Pastoral Epistles. On the con- 
trary, the mention in the message to the 
Church of Ephesus of “them which say 
they are Apostles, and are not,” and in 
the message to the Church of Smyma, 
“of them which say they are Jews, and 
are not, but are the synagogue of Satan” 
corresponds closely to the description of 
the false teachers whom Timothy had to 
resist. In particular, the fact that at 
Ephesus there were those who said they 
were Apostles, and were not, might throw 
some light on St. Paul’s strong reitera- 
tion to Timothy of his Apostolic autho- 
rity. However this may be, what we 
are concerned to observe is that there 
are no sufficient grounds for assuming 
that such errors as St. Paul denounces 
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did not exist at Ephesus at the time 
supposed. The utmost that can be 
shewn is that errors akin to these, but, 
as 1s on all hands acknowledged, by no — 
means identical, existed a generation 
later. But this, so far as it goes, is rather 
a reason for thinking it probable that the 
germs of the same errors were previously 
in existence, gradually changing their 
form and becoming more developed. 
At any rate, when we know so little 
of the early growth of Gnosticism, it is 
arbitrary in the extreme to pronounce 
that the form of error described in the 
Pastoral Epistles could not at the time 
supposed have existed at Ephesus. 

But it is further to be observed that 
there are decided indications of the 
errors in question belonging to an early 
stage of that movement which at length 
developed the distinct Gnostic sects. 
One of the few things on which we can 
rely respecting the early history of Gnosti- 
cism is that it sprang out of Judaism. 
We may refer on this point to Dr. 
Salmon’s article on Gnosticism in the 
Dictionary of Christian Biography (vol. 
li, p. 681). Now side by side with 
the partially Gnostic features of the 
errors denounced in the Pastoral Epistles 
are Jewish characteristics, The strange 
teachers are “of the circumcision,” 
they “desire to be teachers of the law,” 
they profess “Jewish fables.” Of the 
two influences thus existing side by side 
there can be no doubt; and the only 
question is how to explain their combina- 
tion. In a very recent investigation into 
the subject, Holtzmann (/astoralbricfe, 
1880; pp. 126-153), who rejects the 
authenticity of the Epistles, seeks an 
explanation in the desire of the forger 
to give a colouring of St. Paul’s time to 
his composition. It is argued that the 
errors really in view were Gnostic errors 
of alater date than St. Paul, but that the 
writer clumsily drags in some remini- 
scences of St. Paul’s day to keep up 
the illusion. Hiulgenfeld, in the article 
already quoted from his Zeitschrift 
(p. 452, &c.), opposes to this supposi- 
tion his own strange view that though 
both Jewish and Gnostic errors are men- 
tioned by the Apostle in almost the same 
breath, they are to be regarded as en- 
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tirely apart from each other, and as 
having no organic connexion. Why 
should all this ingenuity be exerted to 
explain away the simple fact, apparent 
on the face of such admissions, that the 
errors in question were really in the 
Judzo-Gnostic stage? It is shewn in 
the Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Colossians in this work that this 
particular form of error was even then 
in existence, and what can be more 
natural than that a few years after- 
wards 1 should have reached a some- 
what further development—a develop- 
ment, however, of which it 1s difficult, 
in the absence of other contem- 
porary information, to fix the precise 
character? If, in short, the Epistles are 
on other grounds accepted as genuine, 
then the explanation of these errors 
which conforms to the most obvious 
and natural interpretation of St. Paul’s 
language appears in harmony with the 
other circumstances of the case. They 
are early Gnostic heresies, precisely in 
that intermediate stage of development 
through which, on other grounds, we have 
every reason to believe they passed. 
With respect to the remaining ques- 
tion—that of the stage of ecclesiastical 
organisation exhibited in the Epistles, 
similar considerations apply. We refer 
for more particular explanations to the 
notes which follow on the text of the 
Epistles, especially on 1 Tim. i. It 
will be enough here to say that, on the 
one hand, the organization represents a 
distinct advance from the condition of 
the Church exhibited in St. Paul’s other 
Epistles, and that, on the other hand, it 
is still short of the stage when episcopal 
government was clearly developed and 
established. We see the outlines of that 
form of government firmly drawn, but the 
very titles of the two superior offices—of 
Bishops and Presbyters—are still inter- 
changeable. The conditions are neither 
those of the early apostclic age, nor those 
of the end of the first century, still less 
of the second. They exhibit an in- 
termediate stage in a transition which 
must have occurred, but which may well 
have varied in its rapidity in different 
churches, and the details of which it is 
very dificult to follow in particular in- 
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stances, The indications, therefore, of 
the date of the Epistles thus afforded suit 
precisely the period to which, on other 
grounds, we have assigned them. 

We may now review the contents of the 
First Epistle to Timothy and of the Epistle 
to Titus, and we shall obtain a final cor- 
roboration of all that has hitherto been 
urged. The First Epistle to Timothy is 
distinguished from the second by being 
less personal in its motive and spirit, and 
by being more expressly directed to the 
public duties with which he had been 
entrusted by the Apostle. St. Paul com- 
mences by saying that ‘Timothy had been 
left at Ephesus in order that he might 
charge some that they teach no strange 
doctrine, nor give heed to fables and end- 
less genealogies, which minister questions 
rather than godly edifying—or a dispen- 
sation of God—which is in faith, and he 
declares that the end or purpose of the 
commandment is “love out of a pure 
heart, and of a good conscience, and of 
faith unfeigned.” ‘To promote the attain- 
ment of this end should be Timothy’s 
main object; and after once mure de- 
nouncing the errors by which men were 
being led away from it, St. Paul proceeds 
in the second chapter to describe the 
public hfe of the Church, and the duties 
and qualifications of its various members. 
He commences with the duty of common 
prayer forall men, “ for kings and for all 
that are in authority, that we may lead a 
quiet and peaceable life in all godliness 
and honesty.” This concern for the 
good order of the world in general, and 
for the due maintenance of temporal 
authority, is eminently characteristic of 
St. Paul, and, as he intimates (11. 7), is 
connected with the special apprehension 
which was given to him of the relation 
of the church to the Gentiles and to the 
world at large. In this public worship, 
he directs that the men should pray 
everywhere, lifting up holy hands, with- 
out wrath and doubting, the women 
being present in modest apparel, but in 
silence and not presuming to_ teach. 
Then the Apostle passes to the internal 
organization of the Church, and describes 
the qualifications, first of a bishop and 
then of a deacon. From the omission 
of an intermediate grade, the ‘‘ bishops” 
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(éricxoror) are here evidently the pres- 
byters subsequently referred to, and 
whom Titus is instructed (i. 5) to ordain 
in every city. Within the church thus 
organized, Timothy is to contend against 
the errors which the Apostle foresaw, 
himself being an example to the believers 
in all his conduct. He is to give 
attendance to reading, to exhortation, 
to doctrine, and not to neglect the 
special gift that isin him. The Apostle 
then proceeds to give a number of prac- 
tical directions as to the manner in which 
Timothy should conduct himself in his 
relations to the various classes of his 
flock—to elder and younger men, the 
elder and the younger women, and par- 
ticularly in reference to the widows, 
of whom the Church from the first 
(Acts vi. 1) took special care, but 
whose management also seems to have 
occasioned no little difficulty. There 
follow a few practical directions to 
Timothy himself.. As the Apostle draws 
to a close, one additional suggestion 
after another occurs to him; out of 
the fulness of his heart he passes from 
fervent exhortation (ch, vi. 11) to simple 
precepts (v. 17); and at length concludes 
by entreating Timothy “to keep that 
which is committed to his trust (v. 20).” 
It has been noted with some surpnse 
that, contrary to St. Paul’s usual custom, 
the Epistle ends without salutations ; and 
Bleek (Zindeitung, p. 571, ed. 3) actually 
makes this omission the primary and 
even sufficient ground on which he rejects 
this Epistle, whileacknowledging the auth- 
enticity of the othertwo. But, as we have 
observed, the Epistle bears the character 
of a formal charge to Timothy himself. 
It is written for that purpose and for 
that only, and would hardly therefore 
have afforded an appropriate opportunity 
for the mention of other persons and other 
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interests. In the parallel Epistle to Titus, 
there are also no salutations at the close, 
but simply directions to Titus respecting 
matters of business in which he would 
have to act with others. The latter 
Epistle closely resembles the first to 
Timothy, in a briefer form. Its direc- 
tions are substantially the same ; but its 
independence is valuable, as shewing 
that St. Paul organized on the same prin- 
ciples the different churches which he 
founded. The particular points which 
we have thus summarized will be found 
fully explained in the Commentary on 
the text. 

We may thus conclude with all con- 
fidence that we have in these three 
Epistles a picture of the Church of the 
first days as it emerged from the tutelary 
care of the Apostles, The picture is one 
which, amidst all its shadows, presents 
the ideal in the pursuit of which the 
Church of subsequent centuries has 
found its utmost energies exerted; and 
we may observe, in conclusion, that it 
bears in every line the impress of the 
combined enthusiasm and strong prac- 
tical wisdom of St. Paul. ‘“ One feels,” 
says even Renan, “the influence of St. 
Paul, a sort of sobriety in mysticism, 
and across the strangest aberrations ot 
faith in the supernatural, a great founda- 
tion of uprightness and sincerity.”! It is 
by a similarly wonderful combination— 
to translate this admission into Christian 
language—of the loftiest faith in the 
mysteries of godliness with profound 
practical wisdom, that the sacred writings 
are throughout characterized ; and it is 
a combination of which no instance can 
be shewn in those apocryphal and forged 
productions among which it has been 
attempted to range these Epistles. 


1 J’ Eglise chrétienne, Pp. 105. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE OF 


PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 


TIMOTHY. 


CHAPTER I. 


I Zimothy is put in mind of the charge which 
was given unto him by Paul at his going to 
Macedonia. § Of the right use and end of 
the law, 1 Of St. Paul's calling to be an 
apostie, 20 and of Hymenausand Alexander. 


AUL, an apostle of Jesus Christ 

by the commandment of God 

our Saviour, and Lord Jesus Christ, 
which ts our hope ; 


CHAP. I. 1, 2—ADDRESS AND SALUTATION. 


1. an apostle ... by the commandment of 
God,| ‘Not of men, neither by man,” Gal. 
i. 1. The designation God our Saviour, not in 
the sense of Preserver, but of Redeemer in 
Jesus Christ, is almost peculiar to the Pastoral 
Epistles, 1 Tim. ii. 3, iv. 10; Tit. i. 3, ii. ro, 
iii. 4. It occurs, however, in Jude 2s, and in 
the hymn of the Virzin Mary in Luke i. 47. 
The idea is found in St. Paul’s other Epistles, 
e.g. 2 Cor. v.19. Cf. Isaiah xii. 2, xlv. 15. 
and Lord Jesus Christ.| And of Christ 
Jesus, ‘The reading preferred by most com- 
mentators with A, D, F,G. Lord («xvpiov), 
however, is sustained by x, D, J, K. 

our hope.| The object, foundation, and 
substance of our hope. So Col. i. 27, “Christ 
in you, the hope of glory.” In Eph. ii. 14, 
Christ is called ‘ our peace.” 

2. my own son.| My own true son; not, 
however, in the flesh, but “in the faith,” 
which constitutes the close spiritual relation- 
ship of a convert. Cf. Philemon 10; Gal. iv. 
19. Writing to the Corinthians (1 Cor. iv. 
17), St Paul calls Timothy his “ beloved son 
and faithful in the Lord.” 


mercy.| An addition to St. Paul’s usual 
salutation, “grace and peace,” peculiar to 
the Pastoral Epistles. ‘ Teachers,” says St. 
Chrysostum, “have the greatest need of 
mercy.” Peace and mercy are joined in Gal. 
vi. 16, 


3-18. The purpose for which Timothy 
was desired to continue at Ephesus, leading 


2 Unto Timothy, my own son in 
the faith: Grace, mercy, and peace, 
from God our Father and Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 

As I besought thee to abide 
still at Ephesus, when I went into 
Macedonia, that thou mightest charge 
some that they teach no other doc- 
trine, 

4 Neither give heed to fables and 


to a digression on the wrong and right use of 
the Law in its agreement with the Gospel. and 
thence to a further digression on the mercy 
of God in converting Paul and entrusting 
him with the ministry. The habit of digress- 
ing, or “ going off at a word,” as it has been 
called, is a well-known characteristic of St. 
Paul’s writings, 

3. The sentence is left incomplete, again 
in accordance with St. Paul’s style, which is 
ever governed by sequence of thought, rather 
than by rules of rhetorical or even gramma- 
tical arrangement. ‘“‘ Even as I besought 
thee to remain at Ephesus when I was on my 
way to Macedonia, in order that,” &c., “so I 
beseech you still.” 


ahen I went.| Rather, “when I was 
going.” See Introduction. It cannot be cer- 
tainly determined from these words whether 
St. Paul visited Ephesus at this time. He 
might have left Timothy in passing, or have sent 
him there; and thus his expectation, when he 
parted from the elders of that Church at 
Miletus, that they would see his face no more, 
Acts xx. 25, might be literally fulfilled. 


that thou mightest, do’c.| In order that 
thou mightest oharge, authoritatively, 
some (not important, probably, either in 
numbers or influence) not to be teaohers 
of other doctrine—other than that which 
I have taught, and you have learned. The 
word érepodidaccadeiy implies more than 
to teach other doctrine: it is to assume the 
office of a teacher. Its opposite is “ teachers 
of good things,” xadod:dacnadous, Tit. i, 3. 


Vv. 5—9.] 


endless genealogies, which minister 
questions, rather than godly edifying 
which is in faith: so do. 

5 Now the end of the command- 
ment is charity out of a pure heart, 
and of a good conscience, and of faith 
unfeigned : 

6 From which some ‘having swerved 
have turned aside unto vain jangling ; 


For the character of the erroneous teaching, 
see note at the end of the chapter. 


4. fahles and endless genealogies.| Of these 
the fables, myths, are preserved in abundance 
in the Talmud; and it is more reasonable to 
look for the “ genealogies” in the mystic in- 
terpretations of the Jewish schools than to 
assume them to be the anachronisms of a 
forger who had transplanted into an Epistle 
to be attributed to an Apostle the succession 
of zons, or personal emanations from the 
Deity, which were taught a century later by 
Marcion and Valentinus. Philo, the Jew, 
who was teaching at Alexandria during the 
time of our Lord's ministry, dividing the 
writings of Moses into historical and genealo- 
gical, says of the genealogical that “ part is 
concerning the punishment of the impious, 
part concerning the reward of the just;” 
which, as Pressensé observes, genealogies 
can only be when they are interpreted alle- 
gorically. And, indeed, it is well known that 
Philo found in the genealogies a whole sys- 
tem of psychology. The names with him 
represented the various conditions of the 
soul: rpdrot ras Wuxns. Something of this 
kind were, probably, the ‘endless genealo- 
gies" of the Ephesian teachers. So Ignatius 
(ad Magn. viii.), where this e of the 
Apostle seems to have been in the writer’s 
mind. My mAavacbe rats érepodokias pande 
puOevpaow Trois madaois avwpeddow ovow’ 
ei yap péexpt viv card ‘lovdaicpdy (al. ydpov) 
(Oper, dpordcyoupey xp pn etAndévas. “Do 
not be deceived by heterodox teachings nor 
by ancient fables, which are unprofitable: for 
if up to this time we live according to 

udaism ” (or according to the law) “ we con- 
that we have not received grace.” 


which minister questions, do’c.| Rather, in- 
asmuch as they minister questions of 
controversy, rather than God's dispensa- 
tion, i.e. the Gospel, which stands in 
faith, not in idle questions nor in the law. 
The word which in A. V. (“which minister”) 
is more than the relative, and implies the 
reason. ‘ Dispensation,”’ oixovopiav, with N. 
and all the MSS. (not “ edifving :” 
oixo8ouiay) is undoubtedly the right reading. 
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7 Desiring to be teachers of the 
law ; understanding neither what they 
say, nor whereof they affirm. 

8 But we know that the law és 
good, if a man use it lawfully ; 

9 Knowing this, that the law 1s 
not made for a righteous man, but 
for the lawless and disobedient, for 
the ungodly and for sinners, for un- 


5. Now the end, do'c.] But the aim of 
the commandment, or precept, not of the law 
only, nor of the Gospel merely, but of all 
practical teaching as opposed to fables, &c., 
18 love out of a pure heart and out of a good 
conscience: a conscience which trusts that its 
guilt is removed and that it Is reconciled to 
God (Heb. ix. 9, 14), and which is being 
trained to be void of offence towards God 
and towards men (Acts xxiv. 16); and out of 
faith unfeigned, which is the root of love 
(Gal. v. 6), and which purifies the conscience 
(Acts xv. 9). Unless taith is real, the guilt 
is not removed and the training of the con- 
science is not attempted. 


6. From which some having swerved. | 
Rather, having missed their aim at 
which. Such, argues the Apostle, is the 
real object of all practical teaching; but 
“some,” the some, probably, who were 
alluded to in ver. 3, having missed their aim 
at all this, have turned away to vain talking. 


7. nor whereof they afirm.| Nor what 
it is concerning which they make such 
strong assertions. 


8. But we know that the law is good.] 
As these men say it is. This is readily con- 
ceded, “ orotided: that one” (in his teaching) 
“use it agreeably to the design of a law,” i. ¢. 
for the purpose of restraining evil-doing. 
This verse is irreconcilable with the theory 
that the writer was opposing the Marcionites, 
and must, therefore, have written in the 
and century. Marcion taught that the law 
was evil; those whom the writer of this 
Epistle had in view evidently asserted it to be 
good, which he concedes, provided that it is 
applied to its due purpose. 


9. the law.) Better law: law in general, 
including of course the Mosaic law. It is 
doubtful whether “law” when anarthrous, 
is ever used by St. Paul for the law of Moses 
exclusively, though it may be, when that law 
is in his mind the most prominent. See 
Rom. ii. 12, note: Cf Rom. ii. 14 and note, 
with the remarkable passage from Aristotle 
(Polit. U11. xiii. 14). 


9. a righteous man.) J.e. for a just and 
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holy and profane, for murderers of 
fathers and murderers of mothers, for 
mansiayers, 

10 For whoremongers, for them 
that defile themselves with man- 
kind, for menstealers, for liars, for 
perjured persons, and if there be any 
other thing that is contrary to sound 
doctrine ; 

11 According to the glorious gos- 
pel of the blessed God, which was 
committed to my trust. 


virtuous man, the opposite of the character 
which follows: not here a justified man, true 
though it is that justice and virtue and all 
Christian graces follow after justification and 
are the fruits of faith. If all were righteous, 
there would be no need of law. 


for the lawless and disobedient.) Who 
break the law; the ungodly and sinners, who 
rebel against God; the unholy and profane 
in their own impure lives. 


1l. According to.] Referring not to 
“sound doctrine,” which would require the 
article in the Greek, nor to things “ con- 
trary to sound doctrine,” which would be 
weak and tautological, but more probably to 
all of the preceding sentence from ver. 9. 
“ All which teaching is in accordance with 
the Gospel.” 


the glorious gospel.| Rather, the Gospel, 
the good tidings, of the glory of God, as 
revealed especially in the incarnation and 
death of Jesus Christ and the salvation of 
man. 


which was committed to my trust.) A form 
of speech frequent with St. Paul. Cf. Rom. 
iii. 2; 1 Cor. ix. 173 Gal, ii, 7; 1 Thess. 
li. 4. So Titus i. 3. 

12. The mention of the great trust com- 
mitted to him awakens a train of grateful 
memories in the Apostle’s mind, which he 
pours out in one of his characteristic digres- 
sions ; a digression, however, which has in- 
directly an important bearing on his subject, 
showing how in his own case the Gospel did 
what the law could not do—transformed a 
blasphemer into a saint. 


12. And I thank Christ, doc.) Rather, And 
I give thanks to Him who empowered, 
or put power into. me, Christ Jesus our 
Lord. The word “empowered” is the 
same which is used in Acts ix. 22 of Paul 
(‘and Saul increased the more in strength,” 
A. V.), and is elsewhere in the N. T. em- 
ployed only by the Apostle himself. 


for that.) Rather, that: the object of his 
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[v. 10o—r5. 


12 And I thank Christ Jesus our 
Lord, who hath enabled me, for that 
he counted me faithful, putting me 
into the ministry ; 

13 Who was before a blasphemer, 
and a persecutor, and injurious: but 
I obtained mercy, because I did it 
ignorantly in unbelief. 

14 And the grace of our Lord was 
exceeding abundant with faith and 
love which is in Christ Jesus. 

15 This is a faithful saying, and 


thanksgiving was. ‘He accounted me faith- 
ful ’"—faithfulness being the divinely-required 
qualification for the work—“ appointing me 
to the ministry.” Cf. 1 Thess. 11. 4, ‘as we 
were allowed "—rather, ‘‘ approved ”—of God 
to be put in trust with the Gospel.” 


13. Who was.) I.e. “Me who was,” or, 
‘although I was before a blasphemer ” (in 
words), ‘and a persecutor ” (in deed), “and 
an insulter ” (in spirit). 

in unbelief.} In my then state of unbelief. 

14. And.| But, the grace, i.e. free mercy. 


with.| I.e. bringing with it faith and love 
to God and man, which have their root is 
Christ Jesus; faith and love being, as Calvin 
rile signs and testimonies of the grace of 
God. 


15. This ts a faithful saying.| This ex- 
pression is found only in the Pastoral Epistles, 
in which it occurs in 1 Tim. iii. 1, iv. 9; 2 
Tim. ii. 11; Titus iii, 8. A comparison of 
these passages will hardly bear out the opinion 
that these ‘faithful sayings ” are always quo- 
tations from hymns or liturgical formularies, 
although the present passage, with tv. 9 and 
2 Tim. ii. 11, may be Christian maxims or 
sayings in use in the Churches. Their oc- 
currence, therefore, may be another indica- 
tion that these three Epistles were written 
late in the Apostle’s ministry ; and it certainly 
leads towards the conclusion that they were 
all written about the same time. 


qworthy of all acceptation.| By all men, 
everywhere. 


that Aa Jesus came into the world.| 
With a@€finite allusion to the pre-existence 
before “the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us.” 

of whom I am chief.| Literally, “first ;” 
not, however, in time, but in excess; not 
“the first who sinned,” or “the first of 
sinners who was saved,” but, as our Version, 
“of sinners the chief.” “Not because he 
sinned first, but because he sinned most,” 


v. 16—20. | 


worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners ; of whom I am chief. 

16 Howbeit for this cause I ob- 
tained mercy, that in me first Jesus 
Christ might shew forth all long- 
suffering, for a pattern to them which 
should hereafter believe on him to 
life everlasting. 

17 Now unto the King eternal, 
immortal, invisible, the only wise 
God, be honour and glory for ever 
and ever. Amen. 


says Augustine. The tense is instructive: of 
whom I am chief, not I was. A pardoned 
sinner is a sinner still. 


16. frst.| Probably as chief, with refer- 
ence to the last verse, though to the Greek 
reader the other idea of priority would also 
be conveyed. 

ak longsuffering.| Literally, “ the all long- 
suffering,” i.e. All that longsuffering of his. 


Sor a pattern.| The first draught or sketch 
to serve as the outline for all future times. 
But what is the pattern? The usual, and 
perhaps the correct, explanation is that Paul 
himself is the typical instance of a notorious 
sinner saved by the forbearance and mercy of 
Christ; but it may be the longsuffering of 
Christ in St. Paul’s case which is the pattern 
of all such unbounded longsuffering for those 
who should hereafter believe on Him. 


17. On the recollection of these mercies 
the Apostle breaks forth in a doxology, as in 
Rom. xvi. 25-273; 1 Tim. vi. 16. 

unto the King eternal.| Literally, King of 
the ages, ray ai@vwy, suggested probably by 
“everlasting,” aiwveov, at the end of the last 
sentence,— of all those successive epochs and 
dispensations which together made up in the 
Hebrew mind the idea of eternity. 


immortal.| Incorruptible; who neither 
perishes nor changes 


the only wise God.| Rather, the only God. 
The word “ wise ” is not in the best MSS. 


18. This charge.| It has been doubted 
whether the reference is to what precedes in 
Vv. 3-5, Or 15, or to what foliows. But ver. 
15 ts not a command, and the injunctions in 
the other two passages are complete. The 
injunction here is “to war the good warfare,” 
in doing which, however, Timothy would, 
no doubt, be also obeying the foregoing com- 
mands. 


T commit.| Solemnly. 
according to, ¢o°c.} “In accordance with 
ew Test.—Voi. III. 
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armour, 


18 This charge I commit unto 
thee, son Timothy, according to the 
prophecies which went before on 
thee, that thou by them mightest 
war a good warfare; 

19 Holding faith, and a good con- 
science; which some having put 
away concerning faith have made 
shipwreck : 

20 Of whom is Hymenzus and 
Alexander ; whom I have delivered 
unto Satan, that they may learn not 
to blaspheme. 


the prophecies which went before concerning 
thee ;” i.e. the prophetical utterances previous 
to his ordination, which marked him out for 
his office and sanctioned the laying on of 
hands. So in Acts xiit. 12, “Separate me 
Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I 
have called them” was the “ prophecy ” which 
went before their ordination. ‘The designa- 
tion of Timothy to the Ministerial office 
might be accompanied with a prediction or 
exhortation that he would prove himself a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ. 


that... by them.| Clad in them, as in 
Cf. 1 Peter iv. 1, “ Arm yourselves 
with the same mind.” 


war a good warfare.| Rather, the good 
warfare, which every minister of the Gospel 
has to wage. Cf. 2 Tim. iv. 7. 


19. Holding faith, and a good conscience.] 
Which are ever closely bound together. A 
bad conscience is a source of unbelief, and 
faith purifies the conscience. 


ahich.| A good conscience. 


having put away.| Rather, having thrust 
from them, wilfully and deliberately, “as a 
troublesome monitor” (Bengel). 


20. Hymenzus is mentioned again as an 
heretical teacher in 2 Tim. ii. 17, 18, where 
one of his erroneous tenets is stated to be 
that “the resurrection is past already.” Of 
Alexander nothing is known, unless he be the 
same with “ Alexander the coppersmith,” re- 
ferred to by St. Paul in 2 Tim. iv. 14, as 
having done him much evil. 

may learn.| May be taught by chastise- 
ment. See 1 Cor. v. 3-5 and notes. This 
seems to have been a judicial punishment, in- 
flicted with the view of bringing the offender 
to repentance; sometimes, as here, by the 
Apostle himself; sometimes by his authority, 
together with that of the Church, as in the 
case of the incestuous Corinthian; and to 
have consisted in a solemn delivering over of 
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the offender to Satan, in order to the inflic- 
tion by Satan of some bodily disease or 
suffering, to be continued, it would appear, 
till on his repentance the penitent was re- 
stored by the Church. It was, therefore, 
different from, though probably accompanied 
by, excommunication, or exclusion from the 
communion of the faithful. That the inflic- 
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tion of bodily disease was permitted to Satan, 
we have the authority not only of the Jewish 
Scriptures and Jewish belief, as in the case of 
Job, but of St. Paul, who calls his ‘thorn 
in the flesh,” “the messenger of Satan to 
buffet him ”’ (2 Cor. xii 7), and of our Lord 
Himself (Luke xii. 16), “This woman, whom 
Satan hath bound, lo, these eighteen years.” 


ADDITIONAL NOTE on verse 3. 


THE érepodidacxako: IN THE EPHESIAN 
CHURCH. 


It is a groundless assumption that the 
errors prevalent at Ephesus and in Crete, 
which Timothy and Titus were to oppose, 
were identical with any of the developed 
forms of the Gnostic heresies, stlll less with 
the elaborate systems of Marcion and Valen- 
tinus; and with it falls the argument drawn 
from this assumed identity, which assigns 
these Epistles, or either of them, to the second 
century. We may, however, see in these 
errors the Gnostic heresies in early process of 
formation: a process which, in accordance 
with the laws of the development of thought, 
must have taken place at some time, and 
which in order to produce the phenomena of 
the end of the first and the first half of the 
second centuries, must have been going on, at 
least during the later period of St. Paul’s life 
and ministry. ‘lhe elements, indeed, were 
in existence, and were beginning to enter into 
various combinations, as early as Christianity 
itself. Jewish speculation, although confined 
within the limits of the Sacred Books, had 
found in them abundant matter for mystical 
interpretation, if it had not also imported some 
Magtan tenets. ‘lhe Dualism of the East, with 
its rival principles of good and evil, the latter 
of which either was itself, or was the origin 
of, matter, had been spreading westward, and 
had brought with it both of its opposite, but 
equally logical, results—a stern asceticism 
and an unblushing licentiousness. And Greek 
philosophy, as remodelled by the Neo-Pla- 
tonicians of Alexandria, was coalescing with 
both the other elements. taking up into itself 
the not uncongenial theories of the East, 
and leading to new and ingenious interpre- 
tations of the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, by which the words of Moses and 
the Prophets were made the vehicles, if not 
claimed as the origin and prototypes, of the 
dogmas of the Academy. By degrees these 


elements, combined in different proportions 
and under various influences, began also to 
attach themselves to the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. What had been philosophies with- 
out the Church, became heresies within it; 
and St. John, probably at the close of the 
first century, and Irenzus, Theophilus, and 
Tertullian, with many others, in the second, 
had to defend the Gospel itself against the 
fantastic, but seductive, errors of the various 
Gnostic sects. As yet, however, these errors 
were existing only in their rudiments, and 
the notions, which went to make them up, 
were held probably in different propor- 
tions in different places. At Ephesus, while © 
Timothy was there, it would seem to have 
been the Jewish element which prevailed; 
not—as previously in Galatia, and partially, 
perhaps, at Rome—a dogmatic system which 
insisted on circumcision and the acceptance 
of the whole Mosaic Law as n to sal- 
vation; but rather, a tendency to exalt the 
Law, as expounded probably by mystic in- 
terpretations and Rabbinical traditions, to a 
counsel of perfection which would raise the 
Christian to higher degrees of holiness. 
These opinions, therefore, are treated by the 
Apostle not so much as 4eresies, in the later 
sense of the term, which cut off those who 
held them from the Church, but rather. as 
mischievous errors which endangered the 
health of the spiritual life. Of the same 
general character as the unsound doctrines 
which infested the Church at Colossz, they 
do not appear to have run up so far into that 
mystic theosophy as, e¢. g., “ the worshipping 
of angels,” which was apparently the basis of 
the heresy of Cerinthus towards the close of 
the century and the link of these errors with 
Gnosticism, properly so called; but as re- 
gards deterioration of marals, both in prin- 
ciple and practice, their eftect would seem to 
have been worse. (Cf. Bp. Lightfoot on the 
Colossian Heresies 1n his edition of St. Paul's 
Epistles to the Colossians and Philemon.) 
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v. I—5.] 


2 For kings, and for all that are 


in ‘authority ; that we may lead a!0r ems 


CHAPTER II. 


nent place 


§ Or, 


desire. 


That st is meet to pray and give thanks for 
all men, and the reason why. 9 How women 
should be attired. 12 They are not permitted 
lo teack. 15 They shall be saved, notwith- 
standing the testimonies of God's wrath, in 
childbirth, tf they continue tn faith. 


| 'EXHORT therefore, that, first 

of all, supplications, prayers, in- 
tercessions, and giving of thanks, 
be made for all men; 


CHAP. II.—CuHURCH REGULATIONS. 
I.—PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


1. I exhort therefore.) In pursuance, é.e. 
of the general commandment just given 
(i. 18), now to be pursued into detail. 


that, first of all.) Rather, first of all 
that: first, in order of direction, and perhaps 
of importance; not in regard to the time 
when prayer was to be used, as Chrysostom, 
who refers the passage to the daily morning 
prayer: but whenever common prayer Is 
used I exhort, &c. 

supplications, prayers, intercessions, and give 
eng of thanks be made for all men.\ Not 
merely for ourselves or for the Church. It 
is difficult to establish a clear distinction 
between the three words used by the Apostle 
for prayer. Perhaps, as suggested by Bishop 


Ellicott, and inthe main by Bp. Wordsworth, . 


the idea most prominent in the first, denoecs, 
“supplications,” is that of want; in the 
second, mpovevyal, “ prayers,” that of solemn 
devotion ; (“it can only be applied to God,” 
Bp. Wordsworth); in the third, évrevé&eis, 
“intercessions,” that of individual earnest 
pleading with God. In this passage they all 
imply intercessions, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, as they are all, as well as thanks- 
giving, to be made “ for all men.” 


2. For kings, and for alt that are in autho- 
rity.| The plural is used in a general sense 
for “ whoever happens to be king.” It is a 
perverse ngenuity which led Baur to imagine 
in this plural an allusion to the Emperor and 
his assessors, and therefore to place this 
Epistle in the time of the Antonines. This 
use of the plural for persons or thins taken 
generally is common in all languages. The 
Jews were enjoined to pray for the heathen 
state under which they lived, Jer. xxix. 7, and 
cf. Ezra vi. ro. 

that.| In order that,i.e.by the wisdom and 
moderation of their rule, which we pray for. 


in all godliness and honesty.) Or, “ gravity,” 
both of which are endangered by wars or 


quiet and peaceable life in all godli- 
ness and honesty. 

3 For this ss good and acceptable 
in the sight of God our Saviour ; 

4. Who will have all men to be 
saved, and to come unto the know- 
ledge of the truth. 

5 For there is one God, and one 
mediator between God and men, the 
man Christ Jesus ; 


seditions and persecutions. ‘“ Honesty,” as 
used by our translators, means more than 
integrity, retaining much of the sense of the 
Latin bonestas; that which is good and 
appears good to others, respectable and re- 
spected. 


3. The connexion is, For the practice 
which I enjoin of praying for all men, in- 
cluding kings and magistrates although 
heathen and possibly persecutors, is both 
“ good ”’ in itself and “ acceptable in the sight 
of our Saviour, God, whose will it is that a// 
men should be saved and come to the know- 
ledge of the truth.” Our prayers should be 
as comprehensive as God's will. 


God our Saviour.} See i. 1, and note. 


the knowledge.| The full knowledge. 

Salvation is in virtue and aim universal. 
Christ died for all, and His blood cleanseth 
from all sin. God’s will, thus revealed, is for 
“all men to be saved.” But He does not 
will to save all men irrespective of their own 
acceptance of the terms of salvation. He 
wills them to be saved on certain conditions ; 
to come to the full knowledge of the Gospel ; 
knowledge, i.¢. not merely intellectual but 
moral, influencing the affections and _ life. 
This full knowledge, then, will include peni- 
tence, faith, love, and obedience. It may be 
that in the term ériyvwars full knowledge, 
used so frequently in the Pastoral Epistles, 
there aay Be a tacit opposition to yvacis, 
knowledge, so much in the mouth of the 
earliest corruptors of Christianity, and which, 
a little later, gave them the appellation of 
Gnostics. Compare its frequent occurrence 
in the Epistle to the Colossians when the 
Apostle had similar errors in view. 


5. Confirmatory of the position that God’s 
will is that a// should be saved. “The 
universality of the dispensation is proved by 
the unity of the Dispenser.” Bp. Ellicott. 

For there ts one God.| Who is the Saviour 
of all, “one mediator too between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus;” who being 
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testimony. 


6 Who gave himself a ransom for 
all, ,to be testified in due time. 

7 Whereunto I am ordained a 
preacher, and an apostle, (I speak 


man,—not merely a man, but the second 
Adam, representing in Himself the whole 
human race—is the Mediator of a// men. It 
is the stress of the argument that the unity of 
the Mediator carries with it the universality 
of the mediation, which brings, in this pas- 
sage, the Awmnanity of the Mediator promi- 
nently forward. ‘The Mediator between 
God and man is both God and man: but in 
order to become Mediator, it was necessary 
that the Son, who zs God, should be made 
man; for “it was by being incarnate that he 
mediated,” as Theodoret says. In Gal. iit. 20, 
where the same subject is treated, the pro- 
minence is given by the argument to the God- 
head of the Mediator. 


6. Who gave himself a ransom for all.) 
Iie. “tin behalf of all.” The preposition in 
avriAutpoy, ransom, cannot be redundant; it 
adds the idea of exchange. He made Himself 
a ransom in exchange for us, in our behalf; 
redeemed life by life. Cf. avradAayya ris 
Wuyns avrov, in Matt. xvi. 26, “in exchange 
for his soul.” And see Pearson, Vind. Ignat. 
¢ xv., ‘Ang. Cath. Theol.’ p. 597. “ What is 
this ransom, ayriAurpoy?” asks Chrysostom. 
““God was about to punish them: this He 
did not do; they were about to perish; but 
He gave His own Son instead of them . . 
He Himself offered Himself a sacrifice in 
behalf of His enemies.” The doctrine of 
St. Paul in this passaye, taken in its plain and 
literal sense, is distinctly that of our Church : 
“ Almighty God, who of thy tender mercy 
didst give thine only Son Jesus Christ to 
suffer death upon the cross for our redemp- 
tion; who made there (by His one oblation 
of Himself once offered) a full, perfect, and 
sufficient sacritice, oblation, and satisfaction, 
for the sins of the whole world.” 


to be testified in due time.| Lit. “the testi- 
mony ” (that which was to be testified of) “at 
the due seasons ;” “due,” 7. ¢. as it seemed fit 
to the wisdom of God who revealed the truth. 
This refers to the whole previous passage. 
That there is one Mediator, incarnate to be 
Mediator, who gave Himself a ransom for all 
by His death, was the great truth which, 
“when the fulness of the time was come” 
(Gal. iv. 4) and onward to the second coming 
of the Lord, was to be testified of by Apostles, 
Evangelists and ministers of the Gospel. 
Cf. Titus i. 3. 


7. Whereunto.| “For which testimony ” 
as that which I too was to proclaim. 
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the truth in Christ, and lie not;) a 
teacher of the Gentiles in faith and 
verity. 

8 I will therefore that men pray 


I am ordained.| Was ordained; “ was 
duly appointed a preacher,” or herald, “and 
an Apostle;” yes, an apostle whatever Ju- 
daiz ng teachers may say, although not of 
the twelve and born, as it were, out of due 
time: “I speak the truth, I lie not.” The 
words in Christ are not in the best MSS. 


a teacher of the Gentiles.| Especially such, 
as the Apostle of the Gentiles. 


in faith and verity.; Probably “‘a teacher 
of them in the right faith and the truth to 
which God would have all men, including the 
Gentiles, to come.” The words ‘in faith” 
may, however, refer subjectively to St. Paul, 
who taught in faith, A faithful teacher will 
teach the truth. 

Some German commentators (as Schleier- 
macher and De Wette) have seen in the 
parenthetical affirmative, ‘I speak the truth, 
I lie not,” the evidence of a late forgery 
imitating the manner of St. Paul on an occa- 
sion where such vehemence was uncalled for; 
and others have imagined it an instance of 
the habitual use of a phrase even where it 
was hardly necessary or justifiable. But 
unless the “teachers of the law ” at Ephesus 
differed from Judaizers in Galatia, at Corinth, 
and elsewhere, there can be no doubt that 
they denied or depreciated St. Paul’s Apostle- 
ship; and his strong asseveration, when 
asserting himself to be an Apostle, is there- 
fore consistent as well with the circumstances 
of the case, as with St. Paul's usual style and 
trains of thought. It is, of course, true that 
Timothy himself did not need such assurance ; 
but it is also true that this Epistle is official, 
not private; and, though not addressed to 
the Church, bears marks of being intended, 
for the most part, to be communicated to the 
Church. 


8. I will therefore.| Return from the 
digression occasioned by the direction to 
pray for a// men (vv. 1, 2) to other directions 
for public worship. 


that men.] That the men in antithesis 
to the women (Vv. 9). 


pray every where.| Ie. in every place 
where they pray, referring however to public 
prayer. 

lifting up holy bands.| Unprofaned by 
violence or impurity. Cf. Ps. xxvi. 6: “I 
will wash my hands in innocency and so will 
I compass thine altar ;”” and Clement of Rome, 
who probably had St. Paul’s words in his 


aOr, 
lasted. 


Vv. 9—15.] 


every where, lifting up holy hands, 
without wrath and doubting. 

Qg In hke manner also, that women 
adorn themselves in modest apparel, 
with shamefacedness and _ sobriety ; 
not with ‘broided hair, or gold, or 
pearls, or costly atey 

10 But (which becometh women 
professing godliness) with good works. 

11 Let the woman learn in silence 
with all subjection. 

12 But I suffer not a woman to 
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teach, nor to usurp authority over 
the man, but to be in silence. 

13 For Adam was first formed, 
then Eve. 

14 And Adam was not deceived, 
but the woman being deceived was 
in the transgression. 

15 Notwithstanding she shall be 
saved in childbearing, if they con- 
tinue in faith and charity and holi- 
ness with sobriety. 


mind '—“ Let us then approach him in holi- 
ness of soul, lifting up pure and undefiled 
hands to him.” Ad Cor. xxix. The well-known 
attitude of prayer among the Jews and early 
Christians, as well as among the Greeks and 
Romans, was the palms uplifted towards 
heaven—“tendens ad sidera palmas ;”’ indica- 
tive of the offering of the petition and perhaps 
of the readiness to receive the gifts sought. 
Our posture of folded palms, said to be 
common to IndoeGermanic races, perhaps 
denotes subjection or submission; as when, in 
the act of feudal homage, the folded hands of 
the vassal are placed between the hands of the 
suzerain. 


qwithout wrath and doubting.| Or, possibly, 
“‘ disputation ” here and in Mark vii. 21; and 
Phil. ii. 14. It is in favour of the rendering 
of our version that the word d:adoyiopos 
signifies “doubting ” everywhere else in the 
N. T., that it was so understood by the 
early Greek expositors, as Chrysostom; and 
that it harmonizes with the teaching of our 
Lord (Mark xi. 24) and of St. James (i. 6, 7). 
Deubt, as we!l as wrath, hinders the efficacy 
of prayer. For the latter rendering it is 
urged that the verb d:cadoyifouu signifies to 
“dispute”? in Mark ix. 33, and elsewhere; 
and that this at least possible sense agrees 
better with the context here and in Phil. ii. 
14; for in both passages it is rather outward 
conflict of opinion, than the inward contest 
in the hesitating mind, which is deprecated ; in 
the latter case as injurious to the Christian’s 
blameless example; here, as obstructive of 
the unity of common prayer. 


9. In like manner... that women.| The 
women: still continuing directions for public 
worship: “I will that the women,” who as 
weil as the men will be present; for there 
is no women’s Court in the Christian temple. 


adorn themselves in modest apparel.| ‘The 
word may perhaps reach somewhat beyond 


' MporéAOwuew ody airp ev doidrnts Wuxi, 
&yvas xal dusdytous xeipas alporvras xpos avT ov. 


dress and ornament to demeanour and deport- 
ment. 


with shamefacedness.| An alteration made 
without authority by the printers of the word 
in the edition of 1611, which we still follow, 
for shame fastness; a shrinking from all that 
is indelicate and unbecoming. 


and sobriety.| Sobermindedness, the well- 
balanced state of mind which results from 
habitual self-restraint. (See Bp. Ellicott and 
Archbp. ‘Trench, Syn. of New Test.) The 
word copper and its derivatives, except the 
verbs, occur only in the Pastoral Epistles, 
and there frequently; an indication that 
these epistles were written by the same hand, 
and perhaps at about the same time. 


broided bair.| Cf. 1 Pet. iii. 3. 


gold, or pearls, do’c.)_ ‘There would seem to 
have been in the Ephesian Church, as Mcsheim 
observes in opposition to the taunts of Celsus 
and Julian, women of property who could 
afford such ornaments. 


ll. Let the women learn in silence, 'c.] 
In public worship the men only are to teach 
as well as to pray. The Apostle had given 
the same injunction to the Corinthians, and had 
intimated that it was the universal regulation 
“in all the churches of the saints,” 1 Cor. xiv. 
33-36. 

nor to usurp authority.) “Exeroise autho- 
rity.” The particular prohibition concerning 
teaching in public, is expanded into a general 
precept. 


13, 14. The reason for the prohibition is 
twofold: 1. The man was first in creation; 
2. The woman first in transgression. “ It 
was not Adam who was deceived” by the 
serpent ; “but the woman being seduced by 
deceit”’ (Alford) ‘fell into transgression,” 
the effects of which continue still. The pre- 
ferable reading ¢fararnOeioa is stronger than 
aratnOeioa, “ thoroughly deceived,” so de- 
ceived that deceit’s fatal effects followed. 
Cf. St. Paul’s reference tc the temptation of 
the woman, 2 Cor. xi. 3. 
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15. Notavithstanding she shall be saved in 
childbearing.| Rather, through her child- 
bearing. ‘The key to this difficult passage 
must be found in Gen. iti. 16. The sentence 
on the woman was twofold. She was to be in 
subjection to the man: ‘“ Thy desire shall be 
to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee ;” 
and she was to bring forth children in sorrow. 
But this latter part of her doom contained in 
two ways the conditions of her salvation. In 
the first place, in bearing its sorrows and 
fulfilling its resulting duties patiently and 
faithfully, she would be dischar;,inz the func- 
tion which God had specially allotted to her. 
As labour, which was the man’s sentence, 
has become man’s duty, in doing which 
aright he is ‘to serve God, so the mother’s 
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duties and sufferings are the woman's special 
function and probation, through which, as a 
condition, she will be saved. But, secondly, 
the woman’s sentence of childbearing involved 
the appointed means of her own and of the 
world’s salvation. Her seed was to bruise 
the serpent’s head. And thus in a deeper 
sense, but consistent with the former, she 
will be ‘saved through her childbearing,” as 
the instrument of the incarnation of Him, who, 
“when the fulness of the time was come” 
was “ born of a woman.” But her salvation 
is conditional : if they, zc. the sex, continue 
in faith and charity (i. e. love), and baliness 
with sobriety, the sober-mindedness recom- 
mended in v. g aS woman’s true orna- 
ment. 


CHAPTER III. 


2 How bishops, and deacons, and ther wives 
Should be qualificd, 14 and to what end St. 
Paul wrote to Limothy of these things. 15 
Of tre church, and the blessed truth therein 
taught and professed. 


CuHapP. II1.—CHURCH REGULATIONS. 


II].— QUALIFICATIONS OF BISHOPS AND 
DEACONS. 


In this and the two following chapters we 
trace the ecclesiastical organisation of a Chris- 
tian Church in the transition period between 
the time when the Churches were under the 
immediate government of the Apostles (as 
Corinth, ¢.g. at the time when St. Paul wrote 
his Epistles to the Corinthians)— having now 
their own ministers, the superior grade of whom 
were called Episcopi, Bishops or Presbyters 
indifferently, and the inferior, Deacons; while 
the work cf each was determined by the 
special gifts, charismata, bestowed by the 
Holy Spirit upon them,—and the form into 
which it had settled down, probably by the 
end of the first, certainly early in the second 
century, when each Church, or body of 
Christians in a city, had its one chief Pastor, 
then called specifically Episcopus, Bishop, 
together with its Presbyters and its Deacons. 
At Ephesus, where Timothy had been left by 
St. Paul to supply his place there as chief 
Pastor and Governor of the Church—(whe- 
ther as a temporary arranzement or as a per- 
manent appointment may be doubtful)—he 
had under him a body of episcopi or presby- 
ters and a class of deacons, both of whom 
were to be chosen, ordained, directed. and, if 
necessary, admonished and punished by him. 
There seems, too, to have been an organised 
system of female helpers, widows. who were 
also under his superintendence, and a church 
fund for the relief of the poor, which he was 


ti. is a true saying, If a man 
desire the office of a bishop, 
he desireth a good work. 

2 A bishop then must be blame- 
less, the husband of one wife, vigi- 


to regulate. We have here, then, the fact of 
Episcopal government, differing little from 
the settled Episcopacy of the next age, ex- 
cepting in the circumstances that the chief 
pastor held only an intermediary and perhaps 
temporary charge, as the locum tenens of the 
Apostles, and that the appellations of Bishop 
and Presbyter were applied indifferencly to 
the higher order of ministers under him. 

The title Episcopus, Overseer, which had 
been borne at Athens by political agents sent 
to overlook and regulate the affairs of their 
subject states, and had thus found a place in 
the Roman official nomenclature towards the 
close of the Republic, had been used by the 
Septuagint translators, somewhat indefinitely, 
as an official designation, and was applied e.g. 
to Eleazar, the son of Aaron, in Num. tv. 16, 
to the officers of the host in Num. xxxi. 14, 
and to civil officers, judicial or fiscal, in Isaiah 
lx. 17. Hence it probably suggested itself to 
Hellenistic and Gentile converts as a suitable 
designation for those church officers who had 
the pastoral oversight of the people. 

The term Presbyter (or, abbreviated, 
Priest), Elder, from an appellation of age and 
thence of honcur, had come also to be em- 
ployed as a title of office, and was used by 
the Jews, not only for one class of the mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrim, but also for those who 
presided over every synagogue. It thence 
passed readily into the Christian Churches. 

See Note at the end of the chapter. 


1. This is a true saying.| See oni. 15. 
a good work.| For the bishopric, or pres- 
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byterate, the overseeing of the Church, Is, as 
St. Augustine remarks, the name of a work, 
not of a dignity. 

It has been objected that at so early a time 
as that at which these Epistles profess to have 
been written, none would desire an office 
which brought only responsibility and peril. 
But the instance of Diotrephes (3 John 9), 
and the earlier warning of St. James, “ be not 
many masters”’ (iii. 1), prove that even from 
unworthy motives such a desire was possible. 
But is there no such thing as a desire to de- 
vote oneself to the service of God and His 
Church, even at the risk of loss and suffering? 


2-7. It has been objected that the qualifi- 
cations here required for a bishop are too 
commonplace; only, for the most part, what 
should be found in every consistent Christian. 
The answer is, that it is precisely the consis- 
tency of his previous conduct and character, 
and his excellence in the relations of domestic 
and social life, which guarantee the fitness of 
one who desires the office, for the work of a 
bishop. 


2. the husband of one wife.| Ie. if he be 
married. ‘The precept does not require a 
bishop to be married, which, indeed, St. Paul 
himself, and probably Timothy, were not: but 
it is impossible to reconcile it with the prohi- 
bition of the marriage of the clergy. But 
what is to be understood by the husband of one 
wife? Do the words prohibit the polygamy 
of the clergy? or remarriage after divorce? 
or also remarriage in general after the 
death of the first wife? With respect to the 
first; polygamy, we learn from Josephus and 
Justin Martyr, was still held lawful among 
the Jews, and accordingly the Apostle is 
thought by most early commentators to have 

rohibited it in this passage. But though 
awful, we have no evidence that it was a 
common practice; and it had probably gone 
out of use when brought into contact with 
Greek and Roman customs, in which it was 
unknown. There is no allusion to it else- 
where in the N. T.; although, being contrary 
to the spirit of Christianity, and to the origi- 
nal idea of marriage as laid down by our 
Lord ( Matt. xix. 4, 6), it would seem to have 
required, had it existed, some notice for its 
regulation, if not for its prohibition. Nor is 
it probable that the Apostle would have for- 
bidden to the clergy only a practice which, 
even in the laity, would have scandalised the 
heathen world. But it seems conclusive 
against this opinion that the same qualifica- 
tion is required of “ widows taken into the 


-_ 


number ” (in v. 9) that she should have been 


“the wife of one man,” where polygamy is out 
of the question. 

But though polygamy was rare, divorce was 
widely prevalent both among heathens and 
pews: In the later period of the Roman 

epublic and under the Empire divorce had 
become very common, and was practised 
without scruple or disgrace for trivial causes. 
Even Cicero divorced two wives in succession, 
with the first of whom he had lived thirty 
years. Nor had the practice been materially 
checked by the enactments intended to re- 
strain it in the reign of Augustus. Amon 
the Jews the frequency of divorce had called 
forth the rebuke of THE LORD even in the 
time of Malachi (ii. 14-16). It was allowed 
by their doctors on the most frivolous pre- 
texts; and so deep had the idea of its lawful- 
ness and expediency sunk into the Jewish 
mind, that our Lord's disciples, hearing him 
prohibit all divorce unless for the cause of 
adultery, exclaimed, “If the case of the man 
be so with his wife, it is not good to marry ” 
(Matt. xix. 10). There was reason then for 
requiring as a qualification for ministers of 
the Church, and indeed for widows holding 
office in it, that they should not have been 
divorced and married again. 

But did the prohibition extend to a second 
marriage after the death of a first wife or 
husband? The question is difficult; but 
probably it did. In the first place, the words 
are gencral, and there is nothing to limit them 
to a second marriage after divorce; so that if 
they do not apply, or are not confined, to the 
case of polygamy, they appear to reach to 
second marriages of all kinds. Again: it is 
clear that St. Paul, although in the case of the 
laity he permitted the remarriage of widows 
and widowers (1 Cor. vil. 9) and even re- 
commended it for prudential reasons in the 
case of the younger widows (1 ‘Tim. v. 14), 
yet considered it better, at any rate with regard 
to the circumstances of the times, that they 
should rerhain unmarried (1 Cor. viil.8). And 
one of these circumstances might be the disre- 
pute in which second marriages were held even 
among heathen writers. Certain, however, it 
is, that the view of the early Christian Church, 
as found in Hermas, Tertullian, Athenagoras, 
Clement Alex., Gregory Naz., and others, 
was that though a second marriage, after the 
first had been dissolved by death, was not un- 
lawful, it was not expedient; that, as it was 
expressed afterwards by Chrysostom, although 
it is not prohibited by law, it is a thing against 
which much may be said. (In Tit. ii 
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4 One that ruleth well his own 
house, having his children in sub- 
jection with all gravity ; 

5 (For if a man know not how 


to rule his own house, how shall he 
take care of the church of God ?) 


On ane 6 Not ‘a novice, lest being lifted 
cometo up with pride he fall into the con- 


the faith. demnation of the devil. 


hom. ii.) And if such was, in any degree, 
the estimation in which second marriages 
were regarded by believers and unbelievers 
in the Apostle’s time, it is not improbable 
that they would be considered by him a 
disqualification for the offices in the Church 
which those who bore, were to have a good 
report “both of those within and of them 
which are without” (1 Tim. im. 7). A 
precept, however, like this, grounded on 
prudential reasons, cannot apply strictly, but 
only analogically—that 1s, when circumstances 
are identical or similar in other ages of the 
Church. It would not hold where no pre- 
judice against such marriages exists. 

vigilant.) sober (as wnpadcos is translated 
in v. 11) in its literal, probably, as well as its 
metaphorical sense. 


sober.| 8elf-restrained and modest in in- 
ward habit. 


of good bebaviour.| So too in outward 
manifestation. 


apt to teach.| Ie. both able and ready. 


3. given to wine.] Rather, violent over 
wine, and hence violent in a similar manner 
from any other cause. To object to these 
prohibitions as obvious in themselves and un- 
necessary in a Christian community is to 
forzet the low tone of morality in Grecian 
society, in which such habits carried little or 
no reproach. 


4. his own bouse.| In antithesis to the 
house of God, v. 5. The submission and 
demeanour of his children will be a proof of his 
capacity for government, just as the conduct 
of Elis sons marked the incapacity of an 
otherwise pious and good man. * 


6. not a novice.|  T.e. a recent convert. 
For the ordination of such there was no 
necessity, if, as is probable, the Gospel had 
beer preached at Ephesus for at least twelve 
or thirteen years. 


lifted up with pride | Perhaps, “obscured, 
blinded by pride;” some render, “ swollen, 
puffed up.” The word is of somewhat 
doubtful meaning. In our version it is trans- 
lated “ proud” in 1 Tim. vi. 4, and “bigh- 
minded ” in 2 Tim. lil. 4. 


[v. 4—9. 


7 Moreover he must have a good 
report of them which are without; 
lest he fall into reproach and the 
snare of the devil. 

8 Likewise must the deacons be 
grave, not doubletongued, not given to 
much wine, not greedy of filthy lucre ; 

g Holding the mystery of the faith 


in a pure conscience. 


the condemnation of the devil| Luther 
explains “the devil” the slanderer, i.e. slan- 
derous men; others, as Mosheim, calum- 
niators. But this is against the analcgy of 
Scripture, in which the d:u3oAos is the Spin- 
tual Power of evil. But is“ the condemnation 
of the devil” that which the devil hopes or 
causes? or that which he has incurred? The 
former sense is supported by the grammatical 
affinity of v. 7, where “the snare of the devil” 
is “the snare which the devil lays;” but the 
devil is never represented as judging or con- 
demning, which is the office of God alone. 
“Non enim judicat, sed judicatur,” says 
Bengel. Most probably “the condemnation 
of the devil” is that into which the devil fell. 
The passage then would seem to make pnde 
the cause of the fall of Satan. 


7. Moreover.| Not only ought he not to be 
a recent convert, of whom little can be known 
even within the Church, but also “he must 
have a good report from them which are 
without.” 

lest he fall into reproach.| Either from those 
within or from those without the Church. 


and the snare of the devil.) Especially 
perhaps, the temptation to recklessness, or 
even apostasy, when a minister, and particu- 
larly a recent convert, in the first ardour of 
his zeal, finds himself an object of suspicion 
and reproach. 


8. See note on Deacons at the end of 
chapter. 

doubletongued.| Saying one thing to one 
man, another to another. ‘Theodoret. 

not greedy of filthy lucre.| The administra- 
tion ofthe alms of the Church, for which the 
order of Deacons was originally instituted, 
was still one of its principal duties: hence 
the especial necessity of freedom from covet- 
ousness and of honesty in money matters, as 2 
qualiication. 


9. Holding the mystery of the faith.) ‘“Their 
faiths mystery:” having their belief in the 
revealed gospel contained, as it were, in a 
“pure conscience,” a heart of integrity and 
purity. A mystery is that which, unknown 
or incomprehensible previously, has now been 
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10 And let these also first be 
proved ; then let them use the office 
of a deacon, being found blameless. 

Ir Even so must their wives be 
grave, not slanderers, sober, faithful 
in all things. 

12 Let the deacons be the hus- 


a 


revealed ; and when revealed, it has become 
the object of faith. 


10. And let these also first be proved.| Even 
when they seem to be thus qualified ; perhaps 
by giving the people opportunities of express- 
ing their opinion, as is done in our “ form 
and manner of making Deacons,” by the pre- 
vious notice given in church called the si quis, 
and by the interrogation to the congregation 
at the beginning of the Ordination service. 


Leing found blameless.) “I\f they have no 
charge brought against them.” 


ll. Even so must their wives.| Rather, 
Women (or wives| must in like manner. 
The Greek has no article. It is very diffi- 
cult to determine whether by ‘ women” we 
are to understand deaconesses as an order, 
or the wives of deacons. For the first, it 
is argued, that it is not likely that St. Paul, 
in his directions to Timothy, would omit 
all mention of an order which, in the case 
of Phoebe, appears to have existed at least 
at Cenchrea; that the expression, “in like 
manner,” has just before, v. 8, introduced the 
mention of a new office; that the qualifica- 
tions required include no special reference to 
domestic duties; and that in the case of the 
bishops, although “husbands of one wife,” 
the qualifications of their wives are not alluded 
co. On the other hand, the evidence for the 
existence of an order of Deaconesses at this 
early date is far from clear; the mention of 
tnese “women” in the midst of —not after— 
the qualiications for the office of deacon, 
seems to point to-the deacons’ wives whose 
character would be material to their hus- 
bands’ fitness, rather than to deaconesses 
unconnected with them; and it is probable 
that the wives cf deacons whose office con- 
tained much more of the lay eiement than 
that of the bishop, would be more associated 
with them in their work, assistinz them espe- 
cially in the distribution of alms. And if it 
should appear that a class of female ministers 
is indicated by the Catalogue of Widows 
mentioned in v. 9, it becomes at least probable 
that “women” here is to be understood, of 
the Wives of Deacons. 


slanderers.| Possibly as being the more 
common fault in women, as the “double 
tongue ” in men. " 
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bands of one wife, ruling their chil- 
dren and their own houses well. 

13 For they that have 
office of a deacon well purchase to 
themselves a good degree, and great 
boldness in the faith which is in 
Christ Jesus. 


12. See wv. 2, 4. 


13. For.) Ie.these qualifications are high, 
and ought to be so, “for those who have 
served the office of Deacons well,” &c. 


purchase to themselves, d’c.| The inter- 
pretations of this controverted passage are 
in the main two, either of which may be 
drawn from the Greek word Sa@ycs, mean- 
ing either a step or stair by which to 
ascend, or a “degree or step” attained. 
1. A high place in God's favour, either in 
this world or in the world to come, together 
with the privilege of coming boldly to Him 
(Heb. ix. 19; Eph. iii, 12) in the faith 
which is in Christ Jesus. 2. A high position 
in the Church in the estimation of its mem- 
bers, and, perhaps, by promotion to the supe- 
rior orders, together with great boldness or 
freedom of speech, as a minister and preacher 
in the faith of Christ Jesus. ‘his explanation 
may be illustrated by the position held by 
Philip the Deacon, as an honoured minister 
and a bold and successful preacher of the 
Gospel. (Acts vi. 5, vili. 5-40, xxi. 8, 9.) 
There are no traces indeed, in the times of the 
Apostles, or in the primitive Church, of its Mi- 
nisters passing through the grade of Deacons 
to the order of Presbyters; though it would 
be difficult to prove that such a step was 
never taken then, as it was undoubtedly not 
long afterwards. The prayer in the Constit. 
Apost. (lib. vill. c. xvuii.; Labbe, vol. 1. p. 
450) seems to have been framed on St. Paul's 
words rather in the sense of promotion toa 
high office. So Chrysost. Theophylact. The 
word “degree,” 3udues, came to siznify an 
order in the Ministry. In our Ordinal we 
pray for the newly ordained Deacons that 
they “may so well behave themselves in this 
inferior office that they may be found worthy 
to be called unto the higher ministries in the 
Church.” If it be objected that the Apostle 
would not have set before Deacons so low a 
motive to serve well, it may be replied, that 
he has already spoken of such a desire as 
laudable, v. 1; that the Priesthood brought 
with it, at the time, labour and peril still more 
than honour; and that even lower motives, 
so long as they are subordinate and kept in 
their due place, are ever recognised in the 
morality of the Gospel. 

See Note at end of the chapter. 
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14 These things write I unto thee, 
hoping to come unto thee shortly: 

15 But if I tarry long, that thou 
mayest know how thou oughtest to 
behave thyself in the house of God, 
which is the church of the living God, 


Vr, stay. the pillar and ‘ground of the truth. 


14. These things.| The foregoing direc- 
tions I write unto thee, although I hope to 
come unto thee rather soon, raytov; sooner, 
perhaps, than these detailed instructions might 
lead thee to suppose; but I write that if I 
should tarry, &c. 


15. which is.} Rather, Inasmuch as it 
is: and therefore holy ground. 


the living God.| No lifeless idol, like the 
Diana of Ephesus, whose “ house” was the 
chief ornament of the city and one of 
the wonders of the world. 


ground.| Rather, basement. 


the pillar and ground of the truth.| These 
words have been joined to the next clause, a 
full-stop being placed at “God” by Episco- 
pius, Mosheim, Bengel, and other Protestant 
commentators, thus making “ the mystery of 
godliness ” the “ pillar of the truth.” Nothing, 
probably, but the recoil from the undue stress 
laid on the passage by the Church of Rome 
could have driven them to an interpretation 
which, if not positively ungrammatical, is 
singularly harsh, obscure, and feeble. Others 
refer the words to ‘Timothy, “as being your- 
self the pillar of the truth,” comparing Gal. 
li. 9; but this meaning could scarcely be 
borne by the Greek, and is little in harmony 
with the context. The Church is the pillar 
and basement of the truth, because it sus- 
tains it, as Calvin says, by making it known 
by its preaching, by preserving it unmutilated 
and pure, and by transmitting it to posterity. 
So our Twentieth Article calls the Church 
““a witness and a keeper of Holy Writ.” 


16. And without controversy.] Confessedly 


great is the truth of which the Church is the 
pillar and basement, the revealed doctrine of 
the Incarnation. 


great is the mystery of godliness.| The 
truth, unknown before, but now revealed, “ of 
godliness,” or the Divine life: The Son of 
God becoming the Son of man being in every 
sense the sole cause of the sons of men be- 
coming the sons of God. Compare Col. i. 
27, “this mystery ... which is Christ in 
you, the hope of glory.” 

God.| Who, which is now generally ad- 
mitted to be the true reading; not “ God” 
nor “which.” See Note at end of the 
chapter. 
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[v. 14—16. 


16 And without controversy great 
is the mystery of godliness: God 
was manifest in the flesh, justi- 
fied in the Spirit, seen of angels, 
preached unto the Gentiles, believed 
on in the world, received up into 


glory. 


The “mystery of godliness” being well 
known to be the revealed truth of the In- 
carnation of the Son of God, the Word made 
fiesh, the Apostle, constructing his language 
from the thought in his mind, rather than 
from the actual words used, goes on with the 
personal pronoun. In a somewhat similar 
manner, in the Epistle to the Colossians, he 
uses “mystery” in apposition with Christ; 
“this mystery among the Gentiles, which is 
Christ in you,” i. 27; “the mystery of God, 
even Christ,’’ ii. 2, assuming, as is most prc- 
bable, the correct reading to be rov pvory- 
piov rov Qeot, Xpiotov. The whole pass- 
age, which is rhythmical and falls into three 
Pe of antitheses, bears strong marks of 

ing a quotation from a primitive hymn 
(as Eph. v. 14) or a confession of faith ( Bp. 
Ellicott). If so, it was necessary to pass to 
the personal pronoun in order to bring in the 
quotation. 


was manifest in the flesh.| Rather, as in 
the maryin, manifested: was incarnate, and 
therefore had a previous existence, in which 
He was not incarnate. Cf. John i. 1, 14; 
1 John 1. 1, 2, ““The Life was manifested, 
and we have seen it.” 


Justified.| But though thus made man, He 
was shown and proved to be just (cf. Matt. 
xi. 19, “‘ wisdom is justified of her children ”), 
to be perfectly righteous, as no other man 
since the Fall ever has been. 


in the Spirit.| 1. By many of the early 
commentators, “spint,” when opposed to 
“the flesh,” in the case of our Lord (as in 
Rom. i. 4; Heb. ix. 14; 1 Peter iii. 18), is 
explained to be His divine nature. But this 
explanation can hardly have place here; as 
it isin His human nature, because He was 
truly man, that it was needful for Him to be 
proved righteous. 2. Others take the spirit 
to be the Holy Spirit, which was given to 
Him without measure (John tit. 34), which 
came upon Him and manifested Him to be 
the Christ at His baptism, led Him to His 
temptation, and raised Him from the dead 
(Rom. 1. 3, 4). 3. But “spirit,” as used by 
St. Paul in antithesis to flesh, means usually 
the higher or spiritual part of man’s being, 
which he has over and above the flesh, eadpé, 
and the animal soul, Wey, and in which, 
when aided by God's Spirit — that Spirit which 
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“ witnesseth with our spirit ” (Rom. viii. 16) 
— takes place all moral action, the motives, 
desires, and habits of virtue and holiness. In 
this spiritual part, then, of the nature which 
He had assumed, and which in Him was 
united to His Divine nature, was the incar- 
nate Word, “‘justified,”"—proved, and acknow- 
ledged, notwithstanding His true manhood, 
to be perfectly just and holy. ‘“ Never man 
spake like this man,” said the officers of His 
enemies (John vii. 46); “truly this man was 
a righteous man,” “was the Son of God,” 
confessed the Roman centurion: Luke xxiii. 
47; Mark xv. 39. 


seen of angels.) Who could not see Him 
before His incarnation, says St. Chrysostom. 


It may be so. The angels are said by St. 
Peter to “ desire to look into” the mysteries 
of the Gospel. They, however, did see Him 
while on earth, at least at His nativity, His 
temptation, His agony, His resurrection, and 
His ascension. 

preached unto the Gentiles.) For this mys- 
tery, that the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, 
&c., see Eph. iii. 1-11. 

received up into glory.| And there remains. 
And thus in this rhythmical formula is brief 
but pregnantly comprised the revealed tru 
of the Incarnation, of which the Church is to 
be the pillar and basis, and which Timothy 
was to maintain in the face of all the heresies 
which were soon about to arise. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on verses 1, 8, 16. 


BISHOPS AND PRESBYTERS. 


1. The proofs of the identity of “ bishop ” and 
“ presbyter,” in the language of the Apostle 
and probably till towards the end of the first 
century, may be thus briefly summed up. 
1. St. Paul (Acts xx. 17) called to Miletus the 
“elders” or “ presbyters” of the Church of 
Ephesus, but he addressed them as those 
whom the Holy Ghost had made “ overseers,” 
“bishops,” ver. 28. Irenzus, however, says 
that the bishops were summoned. 2. In the 
opening of his Epistle to the Philipp. i. 1, he 
satutes the saints ‘‘ with the bishops and dea- 
cons ;” ‘and it is most improbable that this 
Church should have several bishops and no 
presbyters, or that, if there were presbyters, 
they should be omitted in the salutation. 
3. In this chapter of the 1st Epistle to 
Timothy he enumerates the qualifications 
of bishops and of deacons, making no men- 
tion of presbyters; but in v. 17-22, when 
speaking of the maintenance, discipline, and 
ordination of the ministers of the Church, 
he calls them presbyters or ‘‘elders.” 4. St. 
Peter (1 Peter i. 2), addressing the presbyters, 
exhorts them (if the reading is correct) to 
exercise the office of bishop over the flock, 
“taking the oversight.” Even Clement of 
Rome uses the appellation interchangeably, 
Ep. i. s. 42, 44. After this, in the second 
century, the distinction had been already 
made, and Ignatius and Polycarp restricted 
the term bishop to the chief officers of the 
Church. See Prof. Lightfoot on Philippians, 
PP. 94-96. 


8. It has been doubted whether the office of 
deacon is identical with, or can be traced 
back to, the appointment of the seven in 
Acts vi., which, it is maintained, was a tempo- 
rary office to meet a special emergency. The 


seven are nowhere called deacons; and Philip, 
the only one of the nuinber of whom we read 
after Stephen’s death (unless Nicolas gave 
his name to the Nicolaitans, Rev. ii. 6, which 
is very doubtful) is designated ‘the evange- 
list,” Acts xxi. 8. But the circumstances 
which gave rise to the appointment were not 
peculiar to Jerusalem. Wherever a Church 
was planted, there would be the poorer 
members to be cared for, and it would not be 
desirable for the preachers of the Gospel to 
be all occupied in “serving tables.’ The 
solemnity of the appointment of the seven 
with prayer and the laying on the hands of 
the Apostles, has more the character of the 
ordination of a ministry than the designation 
to a temporary function. The terms da- 
covia and dcaxovety occur not unfrequently 
in connexion both with the administration of 
temporal relief and the exercise of an office 
of the ministry requiring and receiving special 
spiritual charismata. We meet with deacons 
in the Church at Philippi (Phil. i. 1), and a 
deaconess in that at Cenchrea (Rom. xvi. 1), 
and, finally, in the Pastoral Epistles the 
Diaconate appears as a recognised Order. 
The primitive Church believed in the iden- 
tity of the Order of Deacons with the 
institution of the seven. Not only does 
Irenezus speak of Stephen and the rest as 
deacons, but even as late as the fifth cen- 
tury the Church at Rome, although the 
presbyters were numerous, restricted the 
number of deacons to seven; and the Council 
of Neocwsarea (A.D. 315) forbade the number 
of seven to be exceeded in any city, however 
great. It was, indeed, to remedy the incon- 
venience caused by this limitation that an 
Order of Subdeacons was instituted. See 
Bingham, iii. 1, 3; Prof. Lightfoot on Philip- 
pians, p. 187. 
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16. The three various readings on this con- 
troverted passaze are: I. eds (or, as abbre- 
viated in the MSS., OC) éedpuvepwdn, God was 
manifested. 2. 6 (0) (scilicet prarnpiov), 
which (mystery) was manifested. 3. ds 
(OC) who was manifested. 1. The reading 
eds is supported by D* (Codex Claromon- 
tanus) of the 6th century, but only as 
altered by a later hand; by J and K of the 
8th or 9th centuries; and by nearly all the 
cursive MSS. which begin from the roth 
century. The Alexandrine A of the 4th or 
‘th century reads Oeds; but careful inspec- 
tion of the passage, especially that made by 
Bishop Ellicott, shows that not only a coarse 
line over the O, but also the faint line within 
it, are additions by later hands, and that the 
orizinal reading was és. The Vatican MS. 
cannot be appealed to, because the jealousy 
of Rome has prevented accurate collation, 
and the edition published by Cardinal Mai 
proves to be not so much a faithful repro- 
duction of the MS. as an edition of the New 
Testament grounded on it. Oeds is sup- 
ported by the Arabic of the Polyglott and 
the Sclavonian versions. It does not seem 
to have been in the copies used by the early 
Fathers; but is quoted by Chrysostom— 
unless, as seems probable, his text has been 
altered—and more certainly by Theodoret, 
Joannes Damascenus, Theophylact, and Gecu- 
mentus, and apparently also by Eustatius and 
Macedonius, who, indeed, was accused of 
altering the reading to Geds. The allusions 
to the text in Ignatius, the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, and Hippolytus, are consistent 
with the other readings; and the passages 
quoted in favour of Geds from Athanasius 
and Gregory Naz. are spurious, altered, or 
inapplicable. 

2. 6 is the reading of D (Codex Claro- 
montanus), as originally written. It was 
adopted by the old Latin and the Vulgate 
versions, and is consequently the reading of 
almost all the Latin Fathers, excepting 
Jerome. 

3. ‘Os is found in A (Codex Alex.), see 
above, in C (Codex Ephremi) of the sth 
century, and in the recently-discovered Codex 
Sinaiticus ». It is also read in F (Codex 
Augiensis), and G (Codex Boerniarianus), 
both of the gth century. It is supported b 
the Gothic version, the Philoxenian (Syriac) 
in margin, and the Coptic. It was read by 
Epiphanius and Jerome, probably by Cyril 
Alex., and perhaps by Chrysostom. 

The reading és, therefore, has the support 
of the majority of the oldest and best MSS., 
and of the oldest versions excepting the 
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Latin, while the authority of the Greek 
Fathers preponderates on the same side. The 
Latin Fathers, excepting Jerome, quote the 
Latin as they found it in the translation they 
used; so that their authority resolves itself 
into that of the Vulgate. 

In estimating the internal evidence, it must 
be admitted that it is much more probable 
that 6s should be altered into 6, or into Ge.js, 
than the reverse. "Os is by far the most difh- 
cult reading: and it would be obvious to a 
transcriber to write 6 as the correct relative 
after uvornptov, Or eds, as being both gram- 
matically and theologically clearer, while 
accident alone could account for the substi- 
tution of és for 6 or Gecs; and it is highly 
improbable that the same accident should 
occur in the majority of the oldest and inde- 
pendent MSS. Considering, too, the im- 
portant bearing of the reading Oeds on the 
theological controversies of the first three 
centuries and a half, it is scarcely possible that 
the passage, if Oeds were in the text as they 
read it, should not be found used polemically 
in the authentic remains of the Greek Fathers. 
For the same reason it would have been 
difficult to alter Geos into és without exciting 
remark and remonstrance, although @eds 
might be accepted for os as a clearer expo- 
nent of the same meaning. It 1s, indeed, 
worthy of notice that Macedonius, who lived 
at the beginning of the 6th century, is charged 
by later writers, Liberatus, Victor, and Hinc- 
mar, with having altered cs into Geos. On 
the whole the evidence, external and internal, 
seems to require the admission of és into the 
text instead of Geds or 6. The doctrinal 
importance of this critical controversy has 
been much overrated. Whichever reading 
is adopted, it is the personal Christ which, 
however expressed, must be understocd as 
the subject of the words ‘“‘ manifested,” “ justi- 
fied,” &c.:' and as His pre-existence is de- 
ducible from His manifestation in the flesh, 
His divinity is tmplied in the reading 6s, or 
even 6, as conclusively as it is expressed in 
the reading Geos. He who can accept the 
pre-existence of the Son without acknow- 
ledging His divinity, could explain away the 
full force of the reading “God.” Arius 
would, perhaps, be satisfied with either read- 
ing: Socinus is confuted by the literal expo- 
sition of either. 


1 «De sensu parum aut nihil refert: cum 
personam circumlocutione significant Greci, 
quam citissime ad ipsam personam revertuntar. 
“Os non Td pnrdy sed 7d onyawdpevor sp2ctat.” 
Kidd, note in Porson’s Tracts. 


v. I—5. 
CHAPTER IV. 


1 He foretelleth that in the latter times there 
shall be a departure from the faith. 6 And 
to the end that Timothy might not fail in doing 
his duty, he furnisheth him with divers pre- 
cepts belonging thereto. 


OW the Spirit speaketh ex- 

pressly, that in the latter times 

some shall depart from the faith, 

giving heed to seducing spirits, and 
doctrines of devils ; 

2 Speaking lies in hypocrisy ; hav- 
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ing their conscience seared with a 
hot iron ; 

3 Forbidding to marry, and com- 
manding to abstain from meats, 
which God hath created to be re- 
ceived with thanksgiving of them 
which believe and know the truth. 

4 For every creature of God is 
good, and nothing to be refused, if it 
be received with thanksgiving : 

5 For it is sanctified by the word 
of God and prayer. 


Cuap. IV.— Digression to erroneous 


teaching already imminent, suggested by the 
above statement of the fundamental and com- 
prehensive truth of the Incarnation. 


1. Now.] But: notwithstanding the reve- 
lation of this great truth. 


the Spirit speaketh expressly.) Not merely 
in such prophecies as our Lord’s in Matt. 
xxiv., or the Apostle’s own in 2 Thess. ii. 3 
seq., but also probably by unwritten revela- 
tions made to him or others. Cf. Acts xx. 
30; 1 John ii. 18; 2 Peter iii. 2, 3; Jude 18. 


in the latter times.| Rather, in later 
times, times subsequent to those at which 
St. Paul was writing. The words are not 
equivalent to “the last days,” éryarats nye- 
pas, in 2 Tim. ili. 1; nor to “the last time,” 
Kapo éxxdto, 1 Peter i. § (cf Jude 18), 
“the last days,” ésyarwy rev nuepov, which 
all look onward to the close of the Christian 
dispensation; nor again to “these last days,” 
ém €ayaTov TOY Nuepwv rourwyv, Heb. i. 2; 
or to “the end of the world,” cuvredeia rav 
aiwvwv, Heb. ix. 26 (cf. 1 Cor. x. 11), which 
signify the last of God's dispensations to this 
world, i.e. the Christian dispensation itself. 
The errors St. Paul has in view, though 
germinating — some, indeed, being already 
held and taught, as by the Essenes — developed 
subsequently into such heresies as those of the 
Marcionites, Encratites, and Manichzans. 

seducing spirits.| Spirits who lead astray, 
as opposed to the Spirit of Truth, who leads 
into the whole truth (John xvi. 13). Cf. 
1 John iv. 1. 

doctrines of devils.) I.e. doctrines taught 
by demons, the spirits of the false prophets 
or teachers, “ many of whom,” when St. John 
wrote, were “already gone out into the 
world ;” not “doctrines concerning demons,” 
whether inculcating demon worship, or specu- 
lating on their existence, origin, and relative 
rank, as, e.g., in the Valentinian system of 
ons. 


2. Speaking lies in bypocrisy.| Rather, 


through the hypocrisy of liars: the in- 
strument by which some would be led to 
depart from the faith. 


having their conscience seared with a hot 
tron.|  I.e. the liars. The translation may 
be, “men branded on their own consciences,” 
as slaves were with their master’s brand,— 
the self-convicted slaves of sin. Our Enylish 
Version has taken the idea of the loss of 
sensibility produced by the burning, for which 
it has the authority of Theodoret. Perhaps 
the “branding” might convey both associa- 
tions to a reader accustomed to see the 
effects of the practice. 


3. These ascetic tenets, which were held 
among the Jews by the Essenes, early en- 
deavoured to find a place in the Christian 
Church. See Col. ii. 16. Clement of Alex- 
andria speaks of those in his time, the end of 
the 2nd century, who called marriage forni- 
cation and the invention of the devil (Strom. 
lib. itl. c. 6, S. 49). 

know the truth.) “Fully know” it; with 
allusion, perhaps, to ‘‘ knowledge,” Gnosis, a 
word already becoming technical, and much 
in the mouths of heretics and false teachers, 
cf. 1 Cor. viit. 1, 2. In those who have 
really known the truth is the design of crea 
tion fulfilled. 

The stress of the argument here is evi- 
dently—not that God is the Creator of all 
these things, as if in opposition to the doctrine 
afterwards taught by the Gnostics, that ma- 
terial things were not made by God, but by 
an inferior being,—but that God, who is the 
Creator, created them for the use of His 
servants. Marcion e.g. taught that creation 
was not the work of a good God, but of the 
God of the Old Testament. So far, then, 
from this passage proving that the Epistle was 
written in post-Apostolic times, the writer, 
had he lived in the days of developed Gnos- 
ticism, sust have noticed the tenet on which 
asceticism was then based, that the origin of 
all material things and enjeyments is evil: 
which he does not. 
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6 If thou put the brethren in re- 
membrance of these things, thou shalt 
be a good minister of fesus Christ, 
nourished up in the words of faith 
and of good doctrine, whereunto thou 
hast attained. 

7 But refuse profane and old wives’ 
fables, and exercise thyself rather unto 


godliness. 


5. wap de. Set apart and made meet 
l 


for the godly use of Christian men. 
by the word of God and prayer.| Which 
they use befure partaking of it and enjoying 


it. ‘The phrase “the word of God” has been 
very variously interpreted. 1. The Divine 
blessing on all created things in Gen. 1. 22, 28. 
2. Ihe general declarations of God's Word. 
3- The Divine Word, or Logos, by whom 
all things were made. All which explana- 
tious seem inadmissible, because all refer to 
the past; while here, by the word of God, 
meats, &c., are to be sanctified as often as 
they are used. 4. The prophetic spirit by 
which the giver of thanks speaks, referring 
to 1 Cor. xiv. 17, which would narrow the 
application of an evidently universal propo- 
sition to those who had the gift of prophecy. 
5. The word addressed to God and prayer, 
which is tautological and an unexampled use 
of the words Acyos Geov. 6. ‘The most pro- 
bable explanation is, the Word of God, or 
Holy Writ, in the language of which the 
prayer and thanksgiving would be usually 
couched, as it Is, e.g., in a “Grace before 
meat,” given in the Apostolic Constitutions, 
vii. 49. ‘Blessed be Thou, O Lord, Who 
hast fed me from my youth; Who givest 
food to all flesh. Fill our hearts with joy 
and gladness, that, having always all suffi- 
ciency, we may abound unto all good works 
in Christ Jesus our Lord, through Whom 
be unto Thee, honour, glory, and power for 
ever and ever. Amen.” 

There would seem to be an allusion 
to the Eucharist, “the Lord’s Supper,” the 
type of all Christian banquets, in which it is 
probable that from the earliest times the 
words of institution were recited together 
with prayer and thanksgiving. And it is 
plain, from Rom. xiv. 6 and 1 Cor. x. 30, that 
giving of thanks at meals was a Christian 
practice ; by which, indeed, St. Paul infers in 
the latter passage, that even meats, which had 
been offered to idols might be sanctified to 
the use of the believer. Such supplication 
and thanksziving, expressed for the most 
part in the language of the Word of God, 
hallows those gifts which were also good by 
Virtue of their creation, and enables those 
whvu use them in moderation and thankful- 
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[v. 6—10. 


8 For bodily exercise profiteth 


"little: but godliness is profitable 1 Or, fora 


unto all things, having promise of 
the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come. 

g This is a faithful saying and 
worthy of all acceptation. 

10 For therefore we both labour 
and suffer reproach, because we trust 


ness, “ whether they eat or drink, or whatso- 
ever they do, to do all to the glory of God” 
(1 Cor. x. 31). If this explanation be correct, 
it follows that grace at meals, a relixious ser- 
vice at marriage, and the like, are not forms 
which may be carelessly observed or neglected 
at pleasure, but duties of the Christian life. 


6. the words of a) Rather, the faith, 
the truths of the Gospel. 


hast attained.) “ Hast closely followed.” 


7. But... profane] “The profane and old 
wives’ fables” now so rife. So Strabu speaks of 
“old wives’ mythology,” ypawdn pudordcyiay. 
There is no ground whatever for inferring an 
allusion to the old universal Mother, the 
Sophia Achemoth, of later Gnosticism. These 
are the fables or myths mentioned in i. 4, and 
more fitted for old women than for ministers 
of the Gospel. 

exercise.) “ Train.” 


“8. For the training of the body, on which 
so much importance was laid by the Greeks, 
is profitable for little: it has its uses, but they 
are comparatively unimportant. Cf. 1 Cor. 
1X. 24-27. Some refer the words to the ascetic 
practices just condemned ; but the Apostle, in 
such a context, when his object was to warn 
against them, would hardly speak of them as 
prohtable, even “ for little :”” while allusions to 
gymnastic training would be appropriate and 
significant in writing to Timothy, whose 
father was a Greek. 

promise of the life that now is.] Perhaps 
“the promise of life,” i.e. of all that life can 
give and is; “both of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come.” The pro- 
mises of the old covenant,” observes Bishop 
Ellicott, “are thus incorporated in the new 
and enhanced.” But the des¢ promises even 
of the present life are spiritual. 

9. This is a faithful saying.) Here referring 
to the foregoing maxim. See oni.15. ‘There 
is nothing in what follows which has any 
appearance of a well-known phrase. 

10. For therefore.) With a view to this 
promise of life, and its realisation in ourselves 
and others. 

ave.| Paul, Timothy, and all ministers of 
the Gospel. 


v. 11—14.] 


in the living God, who is the Saviour 
of all men, specially of those that 
believe. 

11 These things command and 
teach. 

12 Let no man despise thy youth ; 
but be thou an example of the be- 


specially.| In the highest degree: most 
effectively. Potentially and in its purpose 
salvation is universal: for “God our Saviour 
will have all men to be saved,” ii. 3, 4, and 
Jesus Christ is the propitiation for the sins of 
the whole world, 1 John ii. 2. But in effect 
it is limited by man’s unbelief; for “he that 
believeth not shall be damned,” Mark xvi. 16. 
And it is in order that all those of whom God 
is the Saviour may be effectually saved b 
belief of the Gospel that its ministers bo 
toil and suffer reproach. 


12. Let no man despise thy youth.) Le. 
have reason to despise it. Timothy was pro- 
bably at this time thirty-eight or forty, and 
therefore much younger than some of the 
presbyters or elders he had to govern. His 
a had probably been before objected to 

im. See 1 Cor. xvi. 11. 


but be thou an example.| Rather, become. 


in word.| Both in public teaching and 
private converse. 


conversation.| Rather conduct, the sense 
indeed in which the word conversation was 
used by our translators. Cf. 2 Cor. i. 12; 
Gal. i. 13; Eph. i. 3, iv. 22, &c. 

in spirit.) These words are wanting in the 
best MSS. 


13. to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine.] 
The article in the Greek before each of these 
words would seem to detine them as belong- 
ing to the offices of his ministry. “To the 
(or your) public reading of the Old Test. 
(2 Cor. iii. 13, 14), and possibly some of the 
New: (see Col. iv. 16; 1 Thess. v. 27), to 
your exhortation to the duties of the Gospel, 
and to your teaching of its doctrines.” 

14. Neglect not.| By not employing it dili- 
gently to the end for which it was given. 
(Cf. 2 Tim. i. 6.) 


the gift.) Charisma, used often by St. Paul, 
and once by St. Peter (1 Pet. iv. 10), a gift 
from the Holy Spirit, as proceeding from the 
grace, yas, the free, unearned mercy of 
God. See especially 1 Cor. xii. Here it is 
the special gift conferred on Timothy at his 
ordination to qualify him for, and to give 
effect to, the work of the ministry ;—a gift 
which is invoked in our service for the Or- 
dering of Priests, together with the laying on 
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lievers, in word, in conversation, in 
charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity. 
13 Till I come, give attendance 
to reading, to exhortation, to doc- 
trine. 
14 Neglect not the gift that is in 
thee, which was given thee by pro- 


of hands of the Bishop and Presbytery, in the 
words, “Receive the Holy Ghost for the 
office and work of a Priest in the Church of 
God.” 


which was given thee by prophecy.) The 
revelation, probably, made to the Church or 
to some members of it, which designated 
Timothy as called to the ministerial office. 
See i. 18. 


with the laying on of the hands of the pres- 
bytery.} Or the body of the presbyters. So 
Acts xiii. 1-3, when the Holy Spirit, by the 
mouth of certain prophets, had designated 
Barnabas and Saul for separation for the work 
whereto He had called them, when they had 
fasted and prayed they “ laid their hands on 
them.” 

The rite of imposition of hands, as at the 
same time designating for an office or duty 
and invoking a blessing or Divine gift for the 
due performance of it, is found in the Old 
Test. at the inauguration of Joshua, Num. 
Xxvil. 18, 23; Deut. xxxiv. 9. Employed not 
only by the patriarchs, as in Gen. xivill. 14, 
but by our Lord in imparting blessing, Matt. 
xix. 13, and in healing, Luke xii. 13, it was 
continued in the Christian Church as the out- 
ward sign of the obsignation and imparting of 
spiritual gifts, whether of the miraculous 

wers which were granted to some believers 
in different degrees and kind, or of the strength- 
ening grace which is needed by all who have 
been baptized, or of the special qualifications 
and powers bestowed for the discharge of 
any particular office or work in the Church. 
The “doctrine of laying on of hands” is 
enumerated in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(vi. 1, 2) among “ the principles ” or rudimental 
tenets “of the doctrine of Christ.” 

The Presbytery is here spoken of as an in- 
stitution, a body united by brotherhood and 
discipline, not merely as a number of uncon- 
nected and independent Presbyters. 

In his second Epistle (2 Tim. i. 6), St. Paul 
reminds Timothy of “the gift of God which 
is in thee by the putting on of my hands.” The 
inference is that Timothy was ordained by the 
Apostle in the exercise of that function which 
was afterwards committed and confined to the 
chief officer of each Church, in the second 
century called distinctively the Bishop, toge- 
ther with the Presbyters. So in our Ordinal, 
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eOr, tr all 


thinss. 


phecy, with the laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery. 

15 Meditate upon these things ; 
give thyself wholly to them; that 
thy profiting may appear 'to all. 
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[v. 15-3. 
16 Take heed unto thyself, and 


unto the doctrine ; continue in them: 
for in doing this thou shalt both 
save thyself, and them that hear 
thee. 


“the Bishop with the Priests present shall lay 
their hands severally upon the head of every 
one that receiveth the office of Priesthood.” 
It is worthy, however, of observation that 
the ordination of Timothy was dy, 3a, the 
imposition of the hands of St. Paul (2 Tim. 
i. 6), and qwith, pera, that of the Presbytery. 
The former was the instrument of Ordina- 
tion; the latter an important and ordinary, 
but probably not an essential, concomitant. 

It is not known where Timothy was or- 
dained. Some suppose Ephesus; but it might 
be in any of the cities visited by St. Paul in 
which there were Presbyters enough to form 
a Presbytery. 


15. Meditate upon these things.] Rather, 
Let these things be thy oare. 


give thyself wholly to them.) Literally, 
“de in them:” make them your life’s employ- 
ment. Compare the exhortation inthe Form 
of Ordering Priests: ‘We have good hope 
that you have clearly determined to give 
yourselves wholly to this office... .so that 
.... you will apply yourselves wholly to this 
one thing.” 


to all.) The reading, “in all things,” given 
in the margin from the received Greek Text, 
is not borne out by the best MSS. 


CHAPTER V. 


1 Rules to be observed in reproving. 
widows. 17 Of elders. 23 A precept for 
Timothy's health. 24 Some men’s sins go 
before unto judgment, and some men's do 
follow after. 


Cuap. V. 1—VI. 19. Miscellaneous direc-. 


tions for discipline and government of the 
Church and of the different classes in it. 


V.1. anelder.| In age, not here a pres- 
byter in office; though they would sometimes 
be coincident. Timothy was yet young 
(iv. 12). 

3-16. Directions about Widows. This 
passage has caused, and probably will ever 
cause, much difference of opinion. One of 
the earliest cares of the Christian Church was 
the maintenance.of widows out of its charit- 
able funds; and the origin of the order of 
Deacons is assigned to a murmuring which 
arose among the Hellenistic believers against 
the Hebrew Christians, “ because their widows 
were neglected in the daily ministration.” 
Acts vi. 1. Similar provision would doubt- 
less be made for these helpless members of the 
society wherever a church was founded; and 
directions might be needed to prevent any 
misapplication of charity in their case by ad- 
mitting the claims of those who had children 
or relatives naturally responsible for their sup- 
port. St. Paul therefore instructs Timothy 
(vv. 3-8) to honour with the alms of the 


3 Of 


EBUKE not an elder, but in- 
treat him as a father; and the 
younger men as brethren ; 
2 The elder women as mothers; 
the younger as sisters, with all purity. 
3 Honour widows that are widows 
indeed. 


Church only those who are “ widows indeed,” 
being destitute of relations on whom the duty 
of supporting them ought to rest, and them- 
selves bearing a good character. At first 


- sight it would seem, and indeed it is main- 


tained by many, that the subject of the quali- 
fications of those widows who are to be 
recipients of the alms of the Church is con- 
tinued in vv. 9-16; but further consideration 
makes this view at least improbable. It 
would not be reasonable to exclude from the 
Church’s alms destitute widows because they 
were not yet sixty years old, or had been 
twice married, or had never been in a condi- 
tion of life to enable them to perform the acts 
of charity enumerated in v. 10. The abrupt- 
ness, too, of the transition at v. 9, “‘ Let not a 
woman be taken into the number” or list, 
without any particle to connect it with the 
preceding verse, rather looks like the passage 
to a new, however kindred, subject. At any 
rate it would seem that, besides the general 
body of widows who had a claim on the alms 
of the Church, and sometimes perhaps chosen 
out of them, was a list (catalogue) of widows 
having special qualifications and probably 
special duties. That there was an institution 


v. 4—8.] 


4 But if any widow have children 
or nephews, let them learn first to 


1Or, Aizd- Shew 'piety at home, and to requite 


their parents: for that is good and 
acceptable before God. 


5 Now she that is a widow in- 
deed, and desolate, trusteth in God, 


of Ecclesiastical Widows in the early Church, 
at least in the second century and onwards 
till the Council of Laodicea, is apparent from 
Tertullian, Eptphanius, and Chrysostom ; and 
traces of the institution have even been 
supposed to be found in Hermas and Lucian. 
They were bound not to marry again; were 
set apart by imposition of hands; had a spe- 
cial place assigned them in the Church; and 
exercised some authority and superintendence 
over widows and orphans and probably other 
women. In this way the name Widows seems 
to have become an oficial designation, indepen- 
dent of the above qualifications; for Ignatius 
mentions “virgins who are called widows,” 
and Tertullian, “a virgin under twenty years 
of age who was in the widowhood.” It is 
not necessary to suppose that the institution 
was thus aan aaa recognised in the Ephe- 
sian Church; but there would seem to have 
been, besides the poor widows who were re- 
lieved by the alms of the Church, a Catalogue 
or list of widows for which none were eligible 
who were under sixty years of age, had been 
married more than once, and had not distin- 
guished themselves by acts of charity and 
hospitality. ‘T’o these, as to the presbyters in 
v. 17, a special honorary maintenance was 
probably assigned, and on them special duties 
devolved. Whether such widows were iden- 
tical with the deaconesses, as some suppose; 
or whether they performed in some churches 
the office which deaconesses discharged in 
others; or whether both institutions coexisted 
in the same church; are questions which the 
~ we possess do not seem sufficient to 
solve. 


8-8. Qualifications of individuals who are 
to receive relief. 


8. Honour.) 1.e. “Pay due regard to.” The 
verb honour, as used here and probably in 
v. 17, for shewing respect by contributing to 
support or paying an allowance, not as a 
matter of right but of regard and good-will, 
has no equivalent in English. “ Honorarium,” 
as ¢.g. a physician’s fee, conveys the same 
idea. 

widows tndeed.| I.e. desolate, as in v. 5; 
ope who has no near relations on whom to 
depend. 


4. nephews.) “Descendants,” principally 
New Test—Vor, III. 
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and continueth in supplications and 
prayers night and day. 
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6 But she that liveth 'in pleasure tr, del 
cately. 


is dead while she liveth. 

7 And these things give in charge, 
that they may be blameless. 

8 But if any provide not for his 


“ prandchildren,” for which the English word 
“nephews” was formerly used. 


let es “Let her children and descend- 
ants first learn to show filial piety to their 
own family,” which in this respect is nearer to 
them than the Church, “and to requite their 
progenitors,” parents or grandparents, for the 
tender care bestowed upon themselves. Some 
early interpreters, as Chrysostom, the Vul- 
gate, and a few modern commentators, make 
the subject of this clause “ widows,” implied 
in “any widow.” “Let them first shew 
piety towards their own household, and re- 
quite their progenitors, now departed, by 
affection to their posterity.” But besides that 
gratitude to progenitors is a far-fetched mo- 
tive for obliging parents and grandparents to 
love and support their children and grand- 
children—a duty which the law of nature and 
of God has already bound on them by far 
more powerful sanctions—the question here 
is the qualifications of widows to receive aid 
from the Church’s alms; and she who is a 
widow indeed and desolate, is qualified, not 
because she has no children or grandchildren 
to support, but because she has none to sup- 
port her. 

for that.| I.e. the exercise of filial piety. The 
words “good and” are omitted in the best 
MSS. 


5. desolate.) Without husband, children, 
or descendants. 


supplications and prayers.| See on ii. 1. 


night and day.) As did the widow Anna. 
Luke ii. 37. 


6. in pleasure.| And extravagantly: the 
Greek word (orara\@v) combines the notion 
of luxurious self-indulgence with that of pro- 
digality. (Trench, Syn.) Such a life destroys 
the spiritual life. 

8. But, doc.) “ But,” to revert to the obli- 
gation of children and grandchildren, which 
indeed hasa wider application,—“ if any one” 
—not merely those within these closer rela- 
tionships—“ does not provide for his own” 
relatives, ‘and especially for those of his own 
household,” his own immediate family, “he 
has denied the faith” epee i and is” in 
this respect ‘‘ worse than an unbeliever,” who 
does, for the most part, perform these natural 
duties of domestic life. 
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1Or, dn- 
dred. 


tOr, 
chosen. 


own, and specially for those of his 
own 'house, he hath denied the faith, 
and is worse than an infidel. 

g Let not a widow be 'taken into 
the number under threescore years 
old, having been the wife of one 
man, 

Io Well reported of for good 
works; if she have brought up 
children, if she have lodged strangers, 
if she have washed the saints’ feet, 
if she have relieved the afflicted, if 
she have diligently followed every 
good work. 

11 But the younger widows re- 
fuse: for when they have begun to 
wax wanton against Christ, they will 
marry ; 

12 Having damnation, because they 
have cast off their first faith. 
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[v. 9—17. 


13 And withal they learn to be 
idle, wandering about from hotse 
to house ; and not only idie, but tat- 
tlers also and busybodies, speakiigz 
things which they ought not. 

14 I will therefore that the younger 
women marry, bear children, guide 
the house, give none occasion to the 
adversary 'to speak reproachfully. 5S. 

15 For some are already turned ix. 
aside after Satan. 

16 If any man or woman that 
believeth have widows, let them re- 
lieve them, and let not the church 
be charged ; that it may relieve them 
that are widows indeed. 

17 Let the elders that rule well be 
counted worthy of double honour, 
especially they who labour in the 
word and doctrine. 


9-15. Qualifications of widows to be ad- 
mitted into the class of Ecclesiastical Widows. 


9. number.| ‘‘ Catalogue” or list. 


avife of one man.| “One husband ”; neither 
having been divorced and married again, nor 
(probably) having remarried after the death of 
her first husband. (See on iil. 2.) 


10. if.] ‘“ For example.” 


she have brought up children.| Those of 
others, especially orphans, besides her own. 


washed the saints’ feet.) Paid the kind 
offices of hospitality in an especial manner to 
Christians, as distinguished from “ strangers.” 


11. refuse.| Decline, as disqualified to be 
placed on the list of ecclesiastical widows; 
although doubtless, if poor, they would not 
be excluded from relief. 


12. Having damnation.]| 
demnation. 

their first faith.) Or “promise;” the en- 
gagement they made, if not formally, at least 
virtually, when they were admitted on the 
roll of Widows, cne of whose qualifications 
was, to have been the wife of one husband. 


13. And withal.] Rather, And at the 
same time too. 


Jrom house to house.| Lit. “the houses” 
which it was their business to visit. As the 
duties of the Ecclesiastical Widows required 
them to visit the families of believers, it was 
necessary that they should be discreet, expe- 
rienced and godly women, to prevent their 
visits from degenerating into idle gossip and 
tale-bearing. 


Incurring con- 


The somewhat unusual construction, apyai 
pavOavovar, “‘ they learn to be idle,” is justified 
by Plato, Euthyd., of apadeis apa copoi 
pavOdavovery. 

14. the younger women.) Rather, widows 
—see v. 11. The Greek has no substantive. 
When they wish it, the Apostle wills it, even 
though in his own judgment it may be prefer- 
able for a widow to remain single. See 1 
Cor. vii. 8, 9. 

the adversary.| The opponent of Chnis- 
tianity. Cf. 1 Pet. ii. 12, 15. 

15. turned away after Satan.| From so- 
briety and purity, and consequently perhaps 
from the faith. There was abundant time for 
the Apostle to have had experience of such 
melancholy declensions at Ephesus, or at anv 
rate in other Churches; so that it is a feeble 
argument which infers from these words a 
date in the second century for this Epistle. 


16. If any man or woman that believeth.) 
Some MSS. read only “if any woman :” but 
the received reading is preferable. Which- 
ever is adopted, the sentence is an additional 
explanation referring to the whole subject of 
widows, and extends the duty of assisting 
them, instead of throwing their maintenance 
on the Church, from children and descendants 
(v. 4), to all relations and connexions, if 
believers, even if these be women and not 
themselves heads of families. 


17. Let the elders who rule well be counted 
worthy of double bonour.| Of greater regard 
than is paid to others, both in the reverence 
shown them and in the maintenance (honora- 
rium) allotted to them. See on v. 3. 


Gr. for 
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a * ~— «18 For the scripture saith,* Thou 21 I charge thee before God, and 

shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
?Matt. ro. out the corn. And,’ The labourer zs elect angels, that thou observe these 
worthy of his reward. things ‘without preferring one be- ir, 7th 


Ont premn- 


1g Against an elder receive not an fore another, doing nothing by dice. 


ee accusation, but 'before two or three 


witnesses. 
20 Them that sin rebuke before 
all, that others also may fear. 


especially they who labour in the word and 
doctrine.| ‘There is no emphasis in this place 
on “ labour,” as if in contradistinction to pres- 
byters who are remiss; nor is it probable that 
(as Mosheim thinks) labouring in word and 
doctrine applies to those who are engaged in 
strictly missionary work, preaching the Gospel 
where it is not known. But it may be infer- 
red from the passage, first, that there were, at 
this early time, some presbyters who ruled 
but did not teach; and, secondly, that both 
these and, in a higher degree, those who also 
taught, received maintenance from the con- 
gregation even from the first foundation of 
at least the Pauline Churches. 


18. the ox that treadeth out the corn.] 
Rather and more literally, an ox while 
threashing.|] The precept in Deut. xxv. 4 is 
one of humanity to animals. The ox, while 
treading out the corn with his hoofs or drag- 
ging the threshing-wain over it, was not to be 
prevented from helping himself as the reward 
of his labour. St. Paul, in an earlier Epistle, 
1 Cor. 1x. 9, had argued from this text the 
right of a minister to be maintained by those 
to whom he ministers: he here refers to it as 
inferring the right. 

And, The labourer is worthy of bis reward.] 
Rather, hire, as in Luke x. 7, where these 
words are used by our Lord. It is highly pro- 
bable that St. Paul was acquainted with the 
Gospel of St. Luke, which was written before 
the Acts of the Apostles, and therefore .in 
all likelihood before the termination of the 
Apostle’s first imprisonment at Rome. But 
he may have been acquainted with the words 
as one of our Saviour’s numerous sayings, 
which were repeated and taught by Evange- 
lists before the ‘‘ Gospels” were reduced to 
writing; or the quotation may possibly have 
been a national proverb used independently by 
our Lord and by St. Paul, the origin of which 
might be due to the precept in Deut. xxiv. 
14, 15. In any case there is no weight in 
Baur’s argument, who assigns the Epistle to 
the second century because St. Luke’s Gospel 
is quoted as “Scripture.” In all probability 
the words “the Scripture saith ” refer only to 
the first quotation; and even if the latter 
clause is included, our Lord's words recorded 


partiality. 

22 Lay hands suddenly on no 
man, neither be partaker of other 
men’s sins: keep thyself pure. 


by St. Luke may have been called Scripture 
by St. Paul, as St. Paul’s own Epistles are by 
St. Peter—z Pet. iii. 16. 


19. before tavo or three witnesses.| Rather, 
on the testimony of: i.¢. on the same 
amount of testimony as was required in other 
cases. See Deut. xix. 15. 


20. Them that sin.| Perhaps not Presby- 
ters only, but all. 


21. I charge thee.| Solemnly. 


the Lord Jesus Christ.) The words “the 
Lord” are not in the best MSS. 


the elect angels.| ‘The words are variously 
explained. It is perhaps best to understand 
them generally, the Holy Angels, God's spe- 
cial attendants. So nearly “elect” is used in 
1 Pet. ii. 6, not so much to imply distinction 
as to express excellence. The elect saints are 
God’s Church on earth; the elect angels are 
His court in heaven. ‘They are appealed to 
here, as Bishop Bull observes, “because they 
in the future judgment shall be present as wit- 
nesses with their Lord.” Serm. XII. {1. 315). 
Other interpretations are: 2. Those who kept 
their first estate, in contradistinction to the 
fallen angels. 3. The guardian angels of 
Timothy or of the Church of Ephesus. 4. 
Angels specially selected by God as His 
messengers to men. 


these things.] These directions as to the 
accusation of presbyters and the open rebuke 
of those who sin. 


without preferring one before another.| Bet- 
ter, without prejudice, as in the margin. 


22. Lay hands suddenly on no man.) 
Rather, in accord with modern usage, 
hastily. This injunction is referred by 
Hammond, De Wette, Bp. Ellicott, and 
others, to the imposition of hands at the re- 
storation of penitents to the Church by abso- 
lution, which, they argue, is supported by 
the context of vv. 20, 21, 24, 25. If so, it 
stands alone in the New Test.; nor is there 
anything in these four verses which reaches 
so far as to the idea of exclusion from the 
Church or excommunication. All the old 
commentators, and the great majority of mo- 
dern, understand it of Ordination in con- 
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23 Drink no longer water, but use 
a little wine for thy stomach’s sake 
and thine often infirmities. 

24 Some men’s sins are open 


beforehand, going before to judg- 


nexion with iv. 14 and 2 Tim. 1. 6; and it is 
so applied in our Ember-week prayer, “ that 
they may lay hands suddenly on no man.” 
There is no real difficulty in the connexion 
of the injunction, thus explained, with the 
context. The same careful avoidance of pre- 
judice or partiality on the one hand, the same 
observation of antecedents of reputation and 
character on the other, which are requisite 
in deciding on accusations, are still more 
essential in the approbation of candidates for 
the ministry; and in a very solemn sense 
does he who hastily ordains the unworthy 
make himself “ partaker of other men’s sins.” 


keep thyself pure.) With an emphasis on 
the personal pronoun, as especially becomes 
one who is to discern the character and to 
watch over and reprove the faults of others. 
But this precept does not imply a scrupulous 
asceticism: on the contrary. 


23. Drink no longer water.) Rather, 
Be no longer a water-drinker, which 
Timothy had, perhaps, become, either in 
compliance with the best features of an as- 


I. TIMOTHY. V. 


VI. 


[v. r—2, 


ment; and some men they follow 
after. 

25 Likewise also the good works 
of some are manifest beforehand ; and 
they that are otherwise cannot be hid. 


cetic tendency now developing, or as an 
example to the luxurious Greeks. 


24, 25. Concluding cautionary rule both 
for the exercise of discipline, vv. 19-21, and 
for discretion in laying on of hands, v. 22. 


24. going before.| Like heraids; “crying 
sins.” 
to judgment.| Or “decision ;” so that im 


such cases there is little danger of mistake. 


they follow after.| And therefore require 
investigation and caution. 


25. Likewise, doe.] “In like manner too” 
(to take the other case) “their good works 
are manifest ;” “and they that are other- 
wise,” not manifest at first sight, “ cannot be 
hid” on inquiry. The caution is directed 
against prejudice, ver. 21, and haste, ver. 22. 

Some explain “judgment” of the judg- 
ment of God, when the secrets of all hearts 
will be disclosed ; a sense in which the words 
are awfully true. But the thought is alien 
from the context, which consists of practical 
directions to Timothy. 


CHAPTER VI. 


1 Of the duty of servants. 3 Not to have 
Sellowship with newfangled teachers. 6 God- 
iiness is great gain, 10 and love of money 
the root of all evil. 11 What Timothy is to 
jJiy, and what to follow, 17 and whereof to 
admonish the rich, 20 To keep the purity of 
true doctrine, and to avoid profane janglings. 


ET as many servants as are un- 
der the yoke count their own 


CHAP. VI. 1. Let as many servants as are 
under the yoke.| Rather, Let as many as 
are under the yoke, as bondsmen or 
slaves. There is no stress on the words 
“under the yoke,” as if they referred to the 
slaves of unbelieving masters, whose service 
was a yoke indeed; the rather strengthen 
the force of the term bondslaves. Slaves 
are under the yoke, and must be content 
to be so, whether their masters are believers 
or unbelievers. 


blasphemed.| Rather, evil spoken of. 
2. but rather do them service U’c.] Rather, 


masters worthy of all honour, that 
the name of God and his doctrine be 
not blasphemed. 

2 And they that have believing 
masters, let them not despise them, 
because they are brethren ; but ra- 
ther do them service, because they 


are 'faithful and beloved, partakers of fetes 


the benefit. 


These things teach and 
exhort. 


but let them serve them the more, be 
cause they who are receivers of the 
benefit (z.¢. of their service) are be- 
lievers and beloved. It is objected to the 
rendering that the service of slaves to their 
masters could hardly be called a benefit 
Noalig etd but Alford quotes a passage 
rom Seneca (De Beneficiis, tt. 18), where he 
examines the question whether a slave can 
confer a benefit on his master, and answers 
it in the affirmative. And there is perhaps 
involved in the word “receivers” (oi avre- 
AapBavopevor) the notion of mutual benehit, 
suggesting the food, shelter, raiment, which 


Vv. 3—I1.] 


3 If any man teach otherwise, and 
consent not to wholesome words, 
even the words of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to the doctrine which is 
according to godliness ; 

4 He is 'proud, knowing nothing, 
but 'doting about questions and strifes 
of words, whereof cometh envy, strife, 
railings, evil surmisings, 

5 'Perverse disputings of men of 
corrupt minds, and destitute of the 
truth, supposing that gain is godli- 
ness ; from such withdraw thyself. 

6 But godliness with contentment 
is great gain. 

7 For we brought nothing into 


Or, sick. 


t Or, Gall- 
8ngs One Oo 
axother, f 


the slave in his turn receives. The only 
grammatical rendering is ‘“ because the re- 
ceivers of the benefit are faithful (i.e. be- 
lievers) and beloved ;” and if it were the 
slaves themselves who were designated as 
receivers of the benefit—whether the bene- 
fit be (as Chrysost. and Grotius) the kind- 
ness of their masters, or (as Calvin and 
Bengel) the grace of God in redemption— 
it would be an argument, feeble from its 
very obviousness, that because they are 
believers and beloved, therefore they are 
to serve the more their believing masters. 
The danger which naturally attended the 
conversion of slaves to Christianity, that, 
feeling themselves thus called in the highest 
sense to an equality with their masters, they 
might neglect the duties of their station, 
or at least repine against it, is provided 
against in various passages of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, 1 Cor. vii. 21-24; Eph. vi. 5-8; 
Col. iii. 22-24; Tit. ii. 9, ro. 

8. teach otherwise.] “1s ateacher of other 
doctrines.” See on i. 3. 

4. He is proud.| “Lifted up with pride” 
(as iii. 6); inflated, or (as some translate) 
blinded, with pride. 

doting.| Lit., “diseased,” i. e. “morbidly 
anxious (with an allusion to “the wholesome 
words of our Lord Jesus Christ”) about 
questions and disputes of words.” 


5. Perverse disputings.| Rather, stubborn 
contentions. Our Version gives the cor- 
rect translation of the received text, rapadca- 
rp.Bai; but the preferable reading is d:amapa- 
rpsBai. 

that gain is godliness.| Rather, that god- 
liness is a source of gain. The words 
following, “From such withdraw thyself,” 
are wanting in the best MSS. 
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this world, and it is certain we can 
carry nothing out. 

8 And having food and raiment 
let us be therewith content. 

g But they that will be rich fall 
into temptation and a snare, and 
into many foolish and hurtful lusts, 
which drown men in destruction and 
perdition. 

10 For the love of money is the 
root of all evil: which while some 
coveted after, they have ‘erred from !0r, beer 
the faith, and pierced themselves 
through with many sorrows. 

11 But thou, O man of God, flee 
these things; and follow after right- 


6. ts great gain.| A great source of 
gain. “Tnere és a sense in which the senti- 
ment of these men is true, if godliness is 
coupled with contentment instead of covet- 
Ousness, and its gain measured not by this 
life only, but by eternity.” 


7. Cf. Job t. ar. 

8. raiment.) Lit., “coverings,” é.¢. rai- 
ment and shelter. 

let us be, toc.) Lit, we shall be there- 
with content, #.¢. if we are reasonable. 


9. they that will be rich.) “Who wish 
to be rich,” make riches the object of their 
desire; for it is possible, as Chrysostom 
says, for one who has riches to employ them 
rightly while he sets no value on them. 


___@ snare.] Probably “of the devil,” as 
ili. 7. 

drown men in.| Lit., “sink men in the 
depths of.” 

10. the root.] Rather,a root. One root, that 
is; there are many others. This passage, in 
connexion with ver. 7, appears to have been 
quoted from memory by Polycarp, ad Phil. 
iv.' “But the beginning of all difficulties is 
covetousness. Knowing then that we brought 
nothing into the world, and that neither have 
we anything to carry out, let us arm our- 
selves,” &c. 


many sorrows.| Such as anxieties, disap- 
pointments, desires, and pangs of conscience. 


11. O man of God.| It is not clear whether 
this appellative is addressed to Timothy as a 
Christian or as a minister. In a very true 


1’Apxh 88 xwdytrwy yxarerav gr pia. 
Ei3éres ovy Sri ovdey elonveyxauey eis Toy 
xédouov’ GAA’ ovde efeveynerw Te Exopev, bwruce- 
ueOa, K.7.XA. 


' Or, pro- 


fesston. 


eousness, godliness, faith, love, pa- 
tience, meekness. 

12 Fight the good fight of faith, 
lay hold on eternal life, whereunto 
thou art also called, and hast pro- 
fessed a good profession before many 
witnesses, 

13 1 give thee charge in the sight 
of God, who quickeneth all things, 
and before Christ Jesus, who before 
Pontius Pilate witnessed a good ' con- 
fession ; 

14 That thou keep this command- 


sense all Christians should be men of God; 
but to Timothy, who from a child had known 
the Scriptures, the name would suggest the 
prophet who came to Bethel (1 Kings xiii. 
1), Elijah and Ezekiel, and the lives and 
habits of these holy men, so opposed to 
covetousness and luxury. 


Slee these things.) Avarice and all the sins 
which grow from that root. 


12. the good fight of faith.| Against the 
world, the flesh, and the devil; “ grasp eternal 
life,” the prize of the contest. Cf. 2 Tim. iv. 
ee 

whereunto...also.| I.e. to eternal life; 
thou wast called, and didst confess 
that good confession (of faith in Christ) in 
the presence of many witnesses. The 
tense of the verbs points to some special 
occasion which, though well known of course 
to Timothy, it is impossible to determine with 
certainty now. It might be his Ordination, 
or some time of trial and dan; cr: but more 
probably his Baptism, when, as we know from 
Rufinus and others, from very early times, a 
public profession of faith was made. The 
Divine call and the confession of believers, 
observes Bengel, are correlatives: they imply 
each other. 


13. ‘The Apostle having reminded Tim- 
othy of the confession of faith he made in 
the presence of many witnesses, now gives 
him charge, in the face of a more tremendous 
presence, not to disgrace it by failing to keep 
the commandment which the Gospel imposes 
on the Christian.” Bp. Ellicott. 


quickeneth.| “ Giveth life to.” Till the 
discovery of the Sinaitic MS. the weight of 
MSS. authority was decidedly in favour of 
another reading, “who keepeth alive” ((wo- 
yovouvros in A. D. F. G., as against (wo- 
motourros in K. L.); but external evidence 
being now nearly balanced by the addition 
of &, the context would seem to sustain the 
received reading. The reference is to the 
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ment without spot, unrebukeable, 
until the appearing of our Lord 
Jesus Christ : 

15 Which in his times he shall 
shew, who is the blessed and only 
Potentate, the King of kings, and 
Lord of lords ; 

16 Who only hath immortality, 
dwelling in the light which no man 
can approach unto; whom no man 
hath seen, nor can see: to whom 
be honour and power everlasting. 
Amen. 


universal quickening at the resurrection, at 
the appearing of the Lord Jesus Christ, when 
all fidelity and obedience will be tried, and 
the certainty of which, as held in God’s 
hand, should be before every minister and 
every Christian as a motive. 


before Pontius Pilate.} Or, “under,” i.e. 
in the time of Pontius Pilate, as in the Creeds. 
Either translation is admissible. If the former 
is adopted, “ his good confession ” will be that 
narrated in John xviii. 33-37; if the latter, 
that witnessed by his life, teaching, and death. 


14. this commandment.| Rather, the com- 
mandment; not to be referred probably to 
any one of the foregoing, but to the Gospel 
in general, as a precept of holy practice. 


without spot, ¢9’c.}| Some apply these 
adjectives to “thou:” é.¢. that thou being 
without spot, &c.; but they are applicable to 
things as well as persons, and are almost 
necessary to complete the sense of “ keep.” 


15. in bis times.) His own times: or- 
dained by Him, and known only to Him. 


the blessed, do'c.] These titles are applied 
to God the Son in Rev. xvii. 14, xix. 16. 


16. Who only bath immortality.| Essenti- 
ally and underived, He being the essence and 
fount of all life. (John v. 26.) 


dwelling in, @°c.] More literally, dwell- 
ing in light unapproachable, whom no 
one of men has seen nor is able to see. 
Yet our Lord says of the pure in heart that 
“they shall see God,” Matt. v. 8, and holiness 
is a condition “ without which no man shall 
see the Lord,” Heb. xii. 14. The word “see” 
must therefore be used in a different sense. 
Bishop Pearson distinguishes thus: Ged is 
invisible to the natural eye, both in man's 
natural and supernatural states, and to the 
intellectual eye in his natural state; but the 
invisibility of the Divine Essence does not 
prevent our clear intellectual vision of Him in 
our supernatural state. (Opera Posth. Lec. xi 


Gr. xn- 
certiinty 
of riihes. 


7Qr, 
sociable. 


v. 17—21.] 


17 Charge them that are rich in 
this world, that they be not high- 
minded, nor trust in ‘uncertain riches, 
but in the living God, who giveth 
us richly all things to enjoy; . 

18 That they do good, that they 
be rich in good works, ready to dis- 
tribute, ceili to communicate ; 

1g Laying up in store for them- 
selves a good foundation against the 
time to come, that they may lay hold 
on eternal life. 


i. 118 seq.) It has been thought that vv. 15, 
16 are part of an ecclesiastical hymn. See 
li. 16. 

17. rich in this world.| The world that 
now is. In opposition to those riches 
which the great King at His coming will 
show. 

trust in uncertain riches.) Rather, with 
the margin, set their hopes on the uncer- 
tainty of riches. 

the living God.] 
the best MSS. 


to enjoy.| But not to trust to. 


18. ready to distribute, willing to communi- 
cate.| Rather, free in giving, ready in 
sharing, i.e. with others. 

19. Lasing up in store.| Lit., “laying up as 
treasure for themselves a good foundation.” 

eternal iife.| Rather, what is really 
life (the true reading, trys dvras (wis, in- 
stead of r7s aiwviov (wis), In opposition to 
what rich men call life. 
Matt. vi. 19, 20. 


20. that which is committed to thy trust.] 
The deposit, that is, of sound doctrine. It 
is not necessary that mapa@nxn (the true 
reading, not mapaxaraénxn) should have pre- 
cisely the same meaning here and in 2 Tim. 
1.12 and 14. In each place it means a de- 
posit ; but of what, or where, and to whom 
entrusted, depends on the context. Here 
the words following prove by the contrast 
that it is the deposit of sound doctrine, which 
it had been entrusted to Timothy to keep 
and to teach. 


“Living” is wanting in 
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20 O Timothy, keep that which 
is committed to thy trust, avoid- 
ing profane and vain _babblings, 
and oppositions of science falsely so 
called : 

21 Which some professing have 
erred concerning the faith. Grace 
be with thee. Amen. 


G The first to Timothy was written from 
Laodicea, which is the chiefest city of 
Phrygia Pacatiana. 


profane and vain babblings.| So a Tim. ii. 
16; and cf. “vain jangling ” 1 Tim. i. 6. 

science.| Rather, the knowledge. “The 
oppositions” were probably the attacks of 
those who were already beginning to arro- 
gate to their teaching the name of Gnosis, 
Knowledge, and were introducing the different 
elements which afterwards made up the 
systems called Gnosticism. There is no 
necessity whatever to refer these antitheses 
(oppositions) to the oppositions of Light and 
Darkness, God and Matter, the Good and 
the Evil Principles, and the like, which were 
taught in the later systems of the Marcionites 
and others: a necessity on which great stress 
is laid by those who would treat the Pastoral 
Epistles as forgeries of the 2nd century. 
Even if the natural interpretation given above 
could be proved untenable, it is very pro- 
bable that the Gnostic antitheses might have 
their prototypes already in the Apostle’s 
time in the mystical Jewish teaching. It 
should never be forgotten that the process of 
the formation of Gnosticism must have been 
going on in the rst century, although we 
have scarcely any documentary indications of 
the process beyond those which may be ob- 
served in the Apostolic writings. It seems 
certain that no Christian writer, whether 
personating St. Paul or not, would have used 
language respecting the blasphemous theories 
of Marcion as gentle as that which follows. 


21. Which some professing have erred.] 
Missed their mark “concerning the faith.” 

The subscription here, as elsewhere, is 
destitute of authority, nor is the hypothesis 
on which it is framed probable. 
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THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 


TIMOTHY. 


CHAPTER I. 


1 Pauls love to Timothy, and the unfeigned 
faith which was in Timothy himself, his 
mother, and grandmother. © Heis exhorted 
to stir up the gift of God which was in him, 
8 to be stedfast, and patient in persecution, 
13 and to persist in the form and truth of 
that doctrine whith he had learned of him. 
15 Phyeellus and Hermogenes, and such 
like, are noted, and Onesiphorus ts highly 
commended, 


AUL, an apostle of Jesus Christ 
by the will of God, according 
to the promise of life which is in 


Christ Jesus. 


Cuap. I. 1, 2. Address and Salutation. 


1. according to the promise.| “ Ie. an apostle 
in order to make known the promise.” 


2. dearly beloved son.) Some see in the 
change of expression from 1 Tim. i. 2, “my 
own true son,” an alteration of the Apostle’s 
feeling towards Timothy ; less of confidence, 
more of affection. But a writer is not bound, 
nor likely, to use the same formula of senti- 
ment in every letter. ‘Timothy was St. Paul’s 
own son in the faith, and he was also dearly 
beloved. | 


3-5. Thankful expression of affection, and 
of desire to see him. 

The construction of these verses is a little 
doubtful. They may perhaps be best para- 
phrased thus: “I give thanks to God whom 
I worship from my forefathers in a pure con- 
science. as I have incessantly remembrance of 
thee in my prayers night and day, longing to 
see thee, when I remember thy tears at our 
parting, that I may be filled with joy when we 
meet again;—I give thanks to God, I say, 
when I call to remembrance the unfeigned 
faith which is in thee.” The object of St. 
Paul’s thanksgiving was Timothy’s sincere 
faith, which was brought to his memory in his 
nightly and daily prayers. It has been sup- 
posed that it was in Asia, where St. Paul left 
Timothy, that he was arrested and sent a 


2 To Timothy, my dearly beloved 
son: Grace, mercy, and peace, from 
God the Father and Christ Jesus 
our Lord. | 

3 I thank God, whom I serve 
from my forefathers with pure con- 
science, that without ceasing I have 
remembrance of thee in my prayers 
night and day ; 

4 Greatly desiring to see thee, 
being mindful of thy tears, that I 
may be filled with joy ; 

§ When I call to remembrance 
the unfeigned faith that is in thee, 


second time a prisoner to Rome. Hence 
especially Timothy’s grief. See Bp. Words- 
worth. But this, though not improbable, is 
but conjecture. 

sServe.| Rather, worship. 


my forefatbers.| Here “ immediate proge- 
nitors” by whom the Apostle had been 


-brought up in the worship of the one true 


God, as Timothy too had been by his mother 
and grandmother. 


pure conscience.| See 1 Tim. tii. 9. 


awhich dwelt first.) This may mean that Lois 
was the first of the family, and then Eunice, 
who embraced the Cdristian faith. But in 
Acts xvi. 1 Timothy is described as “the son 
of a certain woman, which was a Jewess and 
believed,” or a “believing Jewess”: and it 
would seem more probable that Timothy was 
converted to Christianity at least as early as 
his mother. The faith, then, which dwelt 
previously in his grandmother and mother 
would be the unfeigned faith in God and in 
all the promises of the Old Testament, which 
involved in germ and type the truths of the 
New. The Apostle is referring, not so much 
to the object of their faith, as to its quality: 
it was “ unfeigned.” 

Tam persuaded that in thee also.| Ie. that 
it dwells in thee also. This is the naturai 
construction; and it is quite gratuitous to 


v. 6—9.] 


which dwelt first in thy grandmother 
Lois, and thy mother Pace: and I 
am persuaded that in thee also. 

6 Wherefore I put thee in re- 
membrance that thou stir up the 
gift of God, which is in thee by the 
putting on of my hands. 

.7 For God hath not given us the 


suppose the Apostle doubtful of Timothy’s 
faith, and to translate, “that it will dwell.” 
Timothy may have been discouraged possibly 
by the imprisonment of St. Paul, but his faith 
was unfeigned. 


6-14. Exhortation to earnestness, boldness, 
and fidelity in the discharge of his office. 


6. Wherefore.| I.e. because I know thy 
faith to be sincere, even though it may be 
tried at present. 


that thou stir up.| Kindle into a flame, asa 
fire in danger of smouldering out. 

the gift of God, which is in thee by the put- 
ting on of my bands.| The special gift, rd 
apiopa (as in r Tim. iv. 14), bestowed by 

d on Timothy at his ordination, to qualify 
him for, and to give effect to, the work of the 
ministry, the outward sign of obsignation and 
imparting of which was the imposition of the 
hands of the Apostle, together with those of 
the body of the Presbyters. See on 1 Tim. 
iV. 14. 


7. For God hath not given us the spirit of 
fear, d’c.| For in the bestowal of this 
gift it is not the spirit of cowardice which 
God has given us, but “of power,” opposed 
to the weakness involved in cowardice; “and 
of love,” which is so far from implying timi- 
dity that true love makes even the timid 
brave ; “and of a sound mind,” rather self- 
eontrol, which keeps ‘a constant rein on all 
the passions and desires” (Trench), and 
would thus keep in check timidity and un- 
due despondency. Some take cwdpoucpod 
(‘sound mind”) to signify here “ correction ” 
of others, Church discipline, a meaning which 
the word will bear, but which is out of har- 
mony with the other two elements of the 
special gift here enumerated, both of which 
are personal grates, not official powers. It 
should be observed, however, that while the 
special bearing of the ministerial charisma on 
Timothy’s immediate trial is thus indicated, 
it has, of course, a much deeper and far wider 
range, and should pervade, mould, and ani- 
mate the whole character and conduct of 
every one ordained by the like imposition of 
hands to the work of the ministry. 


8. Be not thou therefore.| Such being the 
character of the gift you have received. 
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spirit of fear; but of power, and of 
love, and of a sound mind. 

8 Be not thou therefore ashamed 
of the testimony of our Lord, nor of 
me his prisoner: but be thou par- 
taker of the afflictions of the gospel 
according to the power of God ; 

g Who hath saved us, and called 


ashamed.| As you may be tempted to be. 


of the testimony of our Lord.) I.e. of bear- 
ing testimony, as an Evangelist, to the incar- 
nation, life, death, resurrection, doctrine, and 
epts of our Lord Jesus Christ. Cf. Acts 
1.8: ‘Ye shall receive power, after that the 
Holy Ghost has come upon you: and ye shall 
be witnesses unto me.” 


nor of me bis prisoner.] A prisoner indeed, 
but the Lord’s prisoner, not only for His sake, 
but by His will. 


but be thou partak r of the afflictions of the 
gospel.| Rather, suffer hardship with 
me for the Gospel), ic. the Gospel’s sake. 


according to the power of God.| Either. 
“in accordance with the power of His grace 
working in us and enabling us:” or, “in 
accordance with the power which He has dis- 
played in saving us, and which will,.no doubt, 
deliver us.” The latter meaning seems more 
agreeable to the context which follows. 


9. Who saved us.) All believers, ¢.e. not 
merely Paul and Timothy. 


and called us with a holy calling.| St. Peter 
(1 Pet. i. 15) gives the full force of this epi- 
thet: ‘as he which hath called you is holy, 
so be ye holy in all manner of conversation.” 


not acording to our works.| Cf. Tit. iii. 5, 
“not by works of righteousness which we 
have done.” 


but according to bis own purpose and grace, 
which was given us in Christ Jesus before the 
world began.| Rather, but according to 
his own purpose, and the grace which 
was given us in Christ Jesus before 
eternal times: before the times of ayes 
back began to run their course (Calvin), #.e. 
from all eternity. So Rom. xvi. 25, which 
compare. To understand this as only “ before 
the Jewish dispensation,” or “before any of 
God’s dispensations for fallen men,” is to miss 
the great truth which so magnities the love of 
God—His eternal purpose of the redemption 
of a race foreknown to be rebellious azainst 
His will. “Grace” here is that highest ex- 
pression of God's free and undeserved mercy 
—His purpose to save us by Jesus Christ. It 
was given from all eternity, not merely pro- 
mised; for what God purpuses, és. 
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us with an holy calling, not according 
to our works, but according to his 
own purpose and grace, which was 
given us in Christ Jesus before the 
world began, 

10 But is now made manifest by 
the appearing of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, who hath abolished death, 
and hath brought life and immor- 
tality to light through the gospel : 

11 Whereunto 1 am appointed a 


10. But is now made manifest.| Cf. Tit. i. 
11, ‘“ The grace of God which bringeth sal- 
vation hath appeared.” 

the appearing.| Here and in Tit. ii. rr the 
i.carnation, life, and ministry “ of our Saviour 

esus Christ :” elsewhere usually of His return 
in glory. 

who hath abolished death.| Rather, taken 
from death its power, rendered it impo- 
tent. Death remains, the last enemy to be 
destroyed (1 Cor. xv. 26); but it has lost its 
sting (v. §5); and believers are delivered from 
its fear (Heb. ii. 14, 15). 

and hath brought life and immortality to 
light.| Rather, hath thrown light upon, 
hath lit up man's true and endless life, and the 
incorruption of his whole being, body and 
soul. These were truths before, but indis- 
tinct and lost in gloom: but the Light of the 
world at his appearing shone upon them: 
and they stand out distinct as objects of faith 
and our “ blessed hope.” 


through the gospel.| The instrumental 
means of making known the appearing of the 
Saviour, with all which He revealed. 


11. Whereunto.] Ie. for the publication of 
which gospel. 

preacher, .. apostle, ..teacher.| As if to ful- 
fil to the Gentiles our Lord’s triple commis- 
sion (Matt. xxviii. 19): “go into all the 
world” as apostle; “make disciples of all 
nations” as preacher; “teaching them” as 
teacher, “to observe all things commanded 
you.” 


12. For the which cause.| As a preacher 
especially to the Gentiles. Acts xxi. 21; 
Eph. ili. 1. 

these things.) Present bonds and imprison- 
ment and impending death. 


whom I have believed. | 
I have trusted, t.c. God. 


that which I have committed unto him] 
Lit. “my deposit ;” which may mean either 
that which God had entrusted to Paul, or 
that which Paul had entrusted to God. The 


Rather, in whom 


Il. TIMOTHY. 1. 


[v. ro—13. 


preacher, and an apostle, and a 
teacher of the Gentiles. 

12 For the which cause I also 
suffer these things: nevertheless I 
am not ashamed: for I know whom 
I have 'believed, and am persuaded tor, 
that he is able to keep that which 
I have committed unto him against 
that day. 

13 Hold fast the form of sound 
words, which thou hast heard of me, 


former sense—implying either, 1, the Holy 
Spirit; or 2, the soul as a trust from God; 
or 3, (more probably) the faith which he was 
commissioned to preach; or 4, the apostolic 
office committed to him—has been thought 
to be rendered necessary by the use of 
the previous word ‘“ deposit,” mapa@nen, in 
1 Tim. vi. 20. But no writer is obliged to 
use the same word with exactly the same 
application in different contexts. Here the 
train of thought implied in “I know in whom 
I have trusted,” leads much more naturally to 
the mention of the deposit which the Apostle 
had entrusted to God: ie. not merely his 
soul, or his hopes, or his safety, specifically, 
but his whole self, body, soul, and spirit—all 
he is and all he is to be—which he had en- 
trusted into the hands of God to keep, as to 
Him seemed best, “ against that day,” the day 
of the Lord's appearing again, when salvation 
will be complete, and hope will be merged in 
the certainty of bliss. 


13. After the personal digression of the last 
two verses to which the mention of the power 
of God as manifested in the salvation of the 
world had (in accordance with his usual style 
and habit) led him, the Apostle returns to the 
precepts in 6-8. “ While stirring up the gift 
which is in thee, and delivering the testimony 
of which you are not to be ashamed, you need 
be at no loss 4ow to do it.” 


Hold fast.| Rather, hold or keep. The 
Greek éye will hardly bear the strong words 
of our version. ‘ You have a form of several 
words which thou hast heard of me,” whether 
specifically a creed, or more generally the 
model of the Apostle’s teaching—“ have it 
still, keep it.” 

in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus.] 
For even the soundest doctrine and the most 
accurate symbols avail not, if not held in the 
grasp of a “faith which worketh by love.” 

To consider “the form of sound words” to 
be the Apostle’s preceding words in v. 12, as 
a formula which Timothy was to take as an 
example, irorvmwouy, 18 against the context 
and the opinion of all antiquity. 


v. 14—18.] 


in faith and love which is in Christ 
Jesus. 

14 That good thing which was 
committed unto thee keep by the 
Holy Ghost which dwelleth in us. 

15 This thou knowest, that all 
they which are in Asia be turned 
away from me; of whom are Phy- 
ellus and Hermogenes. 

16 The Lord give mercy unto the 
house of Onesiphorus ; for he oft re- 


14. That good thing which was committed 
unto thee keep.| Rather, Guard that good 
deposit, the deposit of a sound faith to be 
held by himself and taught to others. Here, 
as in 1 Tim. vi. 20, the true reading is rapa- 
Onxny, not mapaxaraOnxnv. “ Paul,” says 
Bengel, “ when his departure was at hand, had 
two deposits; one to be committed to God, 
the other to Timothy.” 


by the Holy Ghost which dwelleth in us.] 
Possibly the special charisma for the work of 
the ministry which was in Paul and Timothy 
by the laying on of hands. But the Holy 
Ghost dwells in all true Christians. Rom. 
Vill. 9-11; 2 Cor. vi. 16, 


15.—II. 26. Reference to some who had 
fallen away from the Apostle, or from the 
faith, and consequent exhortation and encou- 
ragement to Timothy to stedfastness, fidelity 
in teaching, and holiness of life. 


This thou knowest, that all they which are in 
Asia be turned away from me.} While St. 
Paul was encouraging Timothy, he was not 
himself without cause for depression. We 
know nothing of the circumstances alluded 
to nor of the persons named. The occur- 
rences took place after the release of St. 
Paul from the imprisonment narrated in the 
Acts. St. Peter, who wrote to the Chris- 
tians scattered in five provinces of Asia, 
alludes to persecutions to which they were 
exposed, and which might have caused the 
defection of which St. Paul complains. The 
words, “all they which are in Asia,” may 
mean that all the converts now in Asia, who 
had lately been with him at Rome, had there 
deserted him in his day of trial; but they 
rather point to a large defection from the 
Apostle and his teaching on the part of the 
Christians in Asia, in the limited sense in 
which the name is used in Acts xvi. 6, xix. Io, 
for Proconsular Asia. ‘That though large it 
was not universal, appears from the next verse. 


Phygellus.| Phygelus in the best MSS. 
16. A// I said, yet not quite all; there are 


Il. TIMOTHY. I. 


freshed me, and was not ashamed of 
my chain: 

17 But, when he was in Rome, 
he sought me out very diligently, 
and found me. 

18 The Lord grant unto him 
that he may find mercy of the 
Lord in that day: and in how 
many things he ministered unto 
me at Ephesus, thou knowest very 
well. 


exceptions. There is the household of One- 
siphorus: may God have mercy upon it and 
him! 

ashamed of my chain.| A prisoner in free 
custody (libera custodia) was chained by one 
wrist to the soldier who kept him. See Acts 
xxviii. 16. This may be the explanation of 
the singular “ chain,” and a natural and unde- 
signed coincidence between the epistle and 
the fact. 


17. But.) On the contrary: “but” is 
here hardly strong enough. 


very diligently.) Rather, the more dili- 
gently, t.c. from hearing that I was in bonds. 

Bp. Pearson assuming that the greater dili- 
gence was rendered necessary by the greater 
severity of St. Paul’s captivity, argues hence 
for the fact of a second captivity. Minor 
Works, il. 383. See v. 9 and note. And see 
Introduction. 


18. of the Lord in that day.| The day of 
the coming of the Lord. 

“The Lord” thus repeated may be little 
more than the reciprocal pronoun “ himself” 
a little emphasised (Bengel), especially if the 
expression “may the Lord” had become a 
formula of prayer and blessing. (Alford.) 
Or, 2, the sentence may be a prayer to God 
the Father that Onesiphorus may find abe 
from the Son to whom is “committed all 
judgment” (John v. 22). Or, 3, a prayer to 
the Lord Jesus Christ that he may find mercy 
from God the Judge of all. The last is per- 
haps the most consonant with ver. 16. 


unto me.| These words are not in the 
Greek, nor are they necessary. He had done 
many acts of good service to the saints there. 
The translation, “ how fully he exercised the 
office of deacon there,” is possible, but not 
probable. 


very well.| Lit.“ better,” sc. “than that I 
need tell thee.” 

It has been inferred from ver. 16 that One- 
siphorus was now dead. It may be so: but 
the words only indicate that he was absent 
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from his family. He seems to have been very 
lately with St. Paul at Rome, and might be 
there still, or on his journey home. The 
further inference drawn by Roman Catholic 
commentators in favour of prayers for the 
dead, is not only very precarious, as Onesi- 


CHAPTER II. 


I He ts exhorted again to constancy and perse- 
verance, and to do the duty of a faithful 
servant of the Lord. in dividing the word 
aright and staying profane and vain bab- 
biings. 17 Of Hymeneus and Philetus. 19 
The foundation of the Lord ts sure. 22 He 
ts taught whereof to beware, and what to 
follow after, and in what sort the servant of 
the Lord ought to behave himself. 


“HOU therefore, my son, be 

strong in the grace that is in 
Christ Jesus. 

2 And the things that thou hast 


Il. TIMOTHY. II. 


[v. I—S. 


peru might, at any rate, be alive, but has no 
earing on the Romish system of prayer fu- 
the deliverance of the souls of the departed 
out of Purgatory. St. Paul’s prayer for 
Onesiphorus was, that he might find mercy 
at the day of the Lord’s coming. 


heard of me "among many witnesses, ! 0. 


the same commit thou to faithful 
men, who shall be able to teach 
others also. 

3 Thou therefore endure hardness, 
as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 

4. No man that warreth entangleth 
himself with the affairs of this life; 
that he may please him who hath 
chosen him to be a soldier. 

5 And if a man also strive for 
masteries, yet is he not crowned, ex- 
cept he strive lawfully. 


CHAP. II.—1. Thou therefore.| Since all 
in Asia, with some few exceptions, such as 
Onesiphorus and his family, have turned 
away from me, do thou the more, &c. 


be strong.| Be strengthened. Perhaps 
“inwardly.” Bp. Ellicott. Cf. Eph. vi. ro. 


in the grace that is in Christ Jesus.] 
“ Grace ” has here been taken for the grace 
of the ministerial office, the Charisma in 1. 6, 
or specifically for that of preaching the Word; 
but it is more probably the gift of sanctifi- 
cation of the whole man in his personal, as 
well as his ministerial, character: a gift which 
is only received and enjoyed é, é.e¢. in union 
with, Christ Jesus. John xv. 4, 5. 


2. among many witnesses.| The witnesses 
have been explained to mean, 1. The con- 
gregations whom Timothy had heard St. Paul 
teach. 2. The other Apostles. 3. The mar- 
tyrs. 4. (as by Mosheim) Timothy’s fellow- 
scholars, who with him received St. Paul’s 
instructions for the ministry. 5. But they 
are most probably the Presbyters and others 
present at Timothy’s ordination, who heard 
the charge which St. Paul delivered to him, 
and could bear testimony to his acceptance 
of it;:“not merely spectators of Timothy's 
instruction, but definite independent wit- 
nesses to the truth of the things taught.” 
Dr. Vaughan. 


the same commit thou to faithful men.) 
Not merely “ believers ” but “ trustworthy.” 
Whether this apt (srapaOnkn (i. 14) com- 
prised in the verb mapdov, “ commit thou ”) 


had as yet taken the specific form of a creed 
or formulary, it is not easy to say. Such 
symbols were certainly in use in the 2nd 
century. But the substance, at least, of the 
truths taught was to be preserved carefully 
and handed down faithfully. 


83. Thou therefore endure bardness.| Rather, 
suffer affliction with me: take thy share 
with me in suffering. The true reading is 
Svyxaxondbnoov, not Zev ody xaxowaGngoy, 
trom which our version is made. 


4. that warreth.| Rather, serving as a 
soldier. 


this life.) Rather, “life. “This” is not 
in the Greek. Life’s business and cares. 


hath chosen bim.] Enrolled him. 

The immediate application of the figure is 
to Timothy as serving in his ministerial capa- 
city in the host of the Church militant; but 
it has an equally close significance to every 
one who has been signed with the sign of the 
Cross, in token that he shall not be ashamed 
manfully to fight under Christ’s banner 
against sin, the world, and the devil, and to 
continue his faithful soldier and servant unto 
his life's end. 


6. strive for masteries.| Rather, strive 
as an athlete. And not only is this so 
with the soldier ; if one strives in the games, 
too, he is not crowned except he strive 
“lawfully,” #e. “in accordance with the 
rules,” in the training and the preparation as 
well as in the actual contest. 


v. 6—13.] Il, TIMOTHY. II. 


Init 6 The husbandman that laboureth 
man, ta- must be first partaker of the fruits. 
firs. must 7 Consider what I say; and the 
i wr Lord give thee understanding in all 
the fruits. things. 

8 Remember that Jesus Christ of 
the seed of David was raised from 
the dead according to my gospel : 

g Wherein I suffer trouble, as an 
evil doer, even unto bonds; but the 


word of God is not bound. 


10 Therefore I endure all things 


for the elect’s sakes, that they may 


also obtain the salvation which is in 
Christ Jesus with eternal glory. 

11 Jt ¢s a faithful saying: For if 
we be dead with /zm, we shall also 
live with Aim: 

12 If we suffer, we shall also reign 
with him: if we deny him, he rs 
will deny us: 

13 If we believe not, yet he 


6. The bhusbandman, d'c.} “Or, to take 
another illustration: ‘it is the husband- 
man who labours’—not he who neglects 
his work—‘who must first partake of 
the fruits”” To collect the sum of these 
three illustrations: “ Do thou take thy share 
with me in suffering ; it is the law and con- 
dition of success. The soldier on duty must 
deny himself all the advantazes and endear- 
ments of civil and domestic life ; the athlete in 
the games must not hope the crown, unless he 
observes the stern laws of the training and 
the contest; that husbandman only who has 
endured the toil hasa right to share the fruits.” 
Verse 6, therefore, does not bear directly on 
the question of the maintenance of ministers, 
though it does so indirectly by sanctioning 
the principle that labour should qualify for 
reward. 


7. Consider what I say.) T.e. What I 
mean by these figures. You are well able to 
do so, for, &c. 


and the Lord give thee.] Rather, for the 
Lord will give thee. The preferable 
reading is doce, not den. 


8. Remember, oles Bear in mind.” The 
connexion seems to be: But with all its toils 
and sufferings the Gospel has also its stores 
of abounding consolation. The remembrance 
of the risen and victorious Saviour is the com- 
fort and support of His ministers. 


of the seed of David.| And therefore not 
only the promised Messiah, of the tribe of 
Judah, and descendant, according to pro- 
phecy, of the Jewish kings, but also man in 
the truth of our nature, and consequently, as 
ae from the dead, the firstfruits of the 
ead. 


my gospel.) The Gospel which I preach. 
Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 1. These words, which 
Timothy was to bear in mind, may, perhaps, 
be a clause of a creed or Church hymn. Cf. 
1 Tim. ii. 17; Eph. v. 14. 


9. Wherein.] I.e.in the preaching of which 
Gospel. 


evil doer.| Malefactor, as the word is 
translated in Luke xxiii. 32. 


even unto bonds.} Paul was probably 
treated much more severely than in his 
former imprisonment. Acts xxviii. 16, 30, 31. 


but the word of God is not bound] I.e. 
although they may bind me. Cf. Phil. i. 12- 
14. Here, however, the application is more 
general. While Paul is in prison at Rome, 
the Gospel is running its free course over the 
whole Roman world. 


10. I endure.)  Cheerfully, not merely 
passively, all things, bonds, sufferings, death. 
(Bp. Ellicott.) 


the elect.} God’s chosen ones, whether 
already in the Church, or to be called into it 
afterwards. 


that they may also.) Rather, that they also 
may: they as well as we. 


with eternal glory.) Far more, then, than a 
counterpoise to the sufferings of this present 
world. Cf. 2 Cor. iv. 17, 18. 

11. It ts a faithful saying.| See x1 Tim. i. 
15. This passage has the appearance of a 
portion of a Church hymn, or at least of 
a well-known Christian maxim (originally, 
Dean Alford supposes the utterance of one 
speaking under the gift of “ prophecy ”). If 
it is so, the particle ‘‘for” in this verse, and 
probably the whole of the last clause of 
ver. 13, “for he cannot deny himself,’ are 
added by the Apostle in accommodating the 
“saying ’ to his argument. 

if we be dead with him.) Rather, died 
with him, s.¢. when at baptism we were 
baptised into His death, that we should wa'tk 
in newness of life. See Rom. vi. 4, 5, 8; Col 
il. 12. 


12. suffer.| Ie. with Him. See Rom. 
vill. 17. “If so be that we suffer with Him, 
that we may be also glorified together ;” and 
cf. Matt. xix. 27, 28. 

if we deny him, do’c.] Matt. x. 33. 

13. If we believe not.} Rather, are un- 
faithful 
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abideth faithful : 
himself. 

14 Of these things put them in 
remembrance, charging them before 
the Lord that they strive not about 
words to no profit, but to the sub- 
verting of the hearers. 

15 Study to shew thyself approved 
unto God, a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the word of truth. 

16 But shun profane and vain 


he cannot deny 


be cannot.| The best MSS. prefix for. 
“‘ For deny himself he cannot.” 


14. put them in remembrance.) I.e. those 
to whom you minister, the faithful. 


charging them before the Lord.| “ Solemnly 
charging them in the presence of the Lord 
(so 1 Tim. v. 21) not to dispute about words 
(1 Tim. vi. 4) useful for nothing, tending to 
the subversion, the overthrow, rather than the 
edification or the building up, of the hearers.” 

Some good MSS. (A. C'), the Vulgate, 
Italic, and A'thiopic versions read Aoyouadyec 
in the imperative, ‘Dispute not,” which would 
require a stop to be put after “‘the Lord.” 
But besides that the weight of MSS. autho- 
rity preponderates in favour of the common 
reading, the break is abrupt and less in ac- 
cordance with the usage of St. Paul, who 
employs the formula d:azaprupopuat, “ exhort 
solemnly” to introduce an exhortation in 
r Tim. v. 21. 


15. approved unto God.| In contrast with 
one who on trial is found worthless. 


a workman that needeth not to be ashamed. | 
Lit., “a workman not ashamed.” Cf. Phil. 
i. 20, “my earnest expectation and my hope 
that in nothing I shall be ashamed.” 

rightly dividing the word of truth.| Lit, 
“cutting straight.” The figure has been 
very variously derived: from a priest dividing 
the victim, a steward distributing the bread 
or stores, a stonemason, a carpenter. a plough- 
man, a rcad-cutter. ‘The last has been most 
frequently adopted. Perhaps they are right, 
who, like Huther and Alford, consider that 
the figure had become almost lost sight of in 
common usage, and that the word had come 
to mean little more than to “manage” or 
“ administer.” 


16. shun.]  Lit., “stand aloof from.” 
profane.| Their profane. 


Hymeneus and Philetus.| Hymenzus is 
probably the same mentioned in 1 Tim. i. 20. 
Of Philetus nothing more is known. 


Il. TIMOTHY. II. 


[v. 14—19. 


babblings: for they will increase unto 
more ungodliness. 
17 And their word will eat as 


doth a ‘canker: of whom is Hyme- ee 


nzus and Philetus ; 

18 Who concerning the truth 
have erred, saying that the resurrec- 
tion is past already; and overthrow 
the faith of some. 

1g Nevertheless the foundation of 


The Lord knoweth them that are his. 


18. The resurrection of the body, always 
a difficulty in ancient modes of thought, was 
especially so to those who, with the Essenes 
amongst the Jews, the Neo-Platonicians, and 
most of the early sects which afterwards ex- 
panded into Gnosticism, had adopted the 
dualism of the East, and held matter to be 
evil —sometimes the evil Principle, or his em- 
bodiment. Hence they were ready to avail 
themselves of the other sense of resurrection, 
the rising of those who were baptized into 
Christ to newness of life (Rom. vi. 3. 5 ; Col. 
li. 12); and they denied that any further 
resurrection was to be believed. This crror 
had been early taught in the Connthian 
Church. See 1 Cor. xv. 12. 


19. Nevertheless.) Notwithstanding fhe 
overthrow of some. 


the foundation of God standeth sure.| Rather, 
God's firm foundation stands: i.e. the 
Church, the “ great house” of ver. 20, but 
here designated by its “foundation,” because 
the antithesis is to the baseless fabrics of 
heresy. Other explanations have been: the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body ; the 
promises of God; the fidelity of God; Christ; 
the Christian faith ; the election of God. But 
the context and the analogy of Eph. tt. 19—22 
leave little doubt of the correctness of the 
first interpretation. 


having this seal.) “ This inscription en- 
graved on it.” See Zech. iti. 9; Rev. xxi. 14. 
The inscription is twofold: one clause touch- 
ing the foreknowledge of God, “The Lord 
knoweth them that are his,” cf. Num. xvi. 5; 
John x. 14; the other the obedience of man, 
“ Let every one that nameth the name of the 
Lord depart from iniquity ;” and both must 
combine as the mark of every lively stone 
built on this foundatian. See Matt. vit. 23, 
“I never knew you: depart from me, ye that 
work iniquity ;” words which were probably 
in the Apostle’s mind. 


Christ.| Rather, the Lord. ‘The prefer- 
abie reading is Kvoiov. 


God standeth 'sure, having this seal, ee 


v. 20—26.| 


And, Let every one that nameth the 
name of Christ depart from iniquity. 

20 But in a great house thereare not 
only vessels of gold and of silver, but 
also of wood and of earth; and some 
to honour, and some to dishonour. 

21 If a man therefore purge him- 
self from these, he shall be a vessel 
unto honour, sanctified, and meet for 
the master’s use, and prepared unto 
every good work. 

22 Flee also youthful lusts: but 
follow righteousness, faith, charity, 
peace, with them that call on the 
Lord out of a pure heart. 


IT. TIMOTHY, II. 


23 But foolish and unlearned ques- 
tions avoid, knowing that they do 
gender strifes. 

24 And the servant of the Lord 
must not strive; but be gentle unto 
all men, apt to teach, ' patient, 

25 In meekness instructing those 
that oppose themselves; if God 
peradventure will give them repent- 
ance to the acknowledging of the 
truth ; 


. ' 'Gr. 
26 And that they may ‘recover an 


themselves out of the snare of the” 


devil, who are ‘taken captive by him !Gr. tates 


alive. 


at his will. 


20. But though the foundation of the 
Church bears‘the stamp not only of God’s 
decrees but of holiness, yet in it, as in every 
large house, there will be evil and imper- 
fection mingled with the good. 


earth.| Earthenware. 


and someto honour, and (but) some to dis- 
bonour.| Ie. some for purposes of honour 
and state, some for trivial and common uses. 
So are there in God’s Church two classes, 
though each admitting of degrees. Cf. Matt. 
XUL 30, 47. 


21. If a man therefore purge himself from 
these.| “If, then, any one shall have cleansed 
himself from these,” #.¢. from “ the vessels to 
dishonour,” just mentioned. This has been 
thought to be a precept not to hold com- 
munion with evil men in God’s Church, or 
with those who err in fundamentals; but 
it is rather, perhaps, a direction to cleanse 
oneself out of the number and condition of 
those ‘vessels to dishonour” by personally 
abstaining from the evils either of faith or 
practice which defile them. Cf. Isaiah li. 11; 
2 Cor. vi. 17. 


22. dut.] As an instance of such absti- 
nence, “the lusts of youth avoid.” Timothy 
was still comparatively young (see 1 Tim. iv. 
12); but youthful appetites and passions are 
not extinguished in middle life. 


follow.) “ Follow after,” as 1 Tim. vi. 11. 


23. But foolish and unlearned questions.] 
Rather, “The foolish and ignorant questions ” 
which the false teachers (ver. 17) debate 
‘avoid: knowing,” as you do, “that they do 
gender strifes.” 


24. patient.| Rather, forbearing, as in 
the margin. 


25. oppose themselves.| Or “are contend- 
ing against him.” 

peradventure.| Rather, perhaps at some 
time or other: in His own good time. 


the acknowledging| Rather, the full 
knowledge of the truth of the Gospel. 


26. And that they may recover themselves 
(margin awake) out of the snare of the d-vil.] 
Rather, And that they may wake up and 
escape out of the snare of the devil. 
No one English expression will translate 
avayvnyrwow éx. The verb implies to awake 
up to sobriety out of a state of intoxication, 
and ex adds the idea of “so as to escape out 
of.” The figure would seem to be that of 
one who had been taken captive in the sleep 
of inebriety, restored to his faculties, and 
thus enabled to free himself. 

who are taken captive by him at bis will.] 
Rather, perhaps, who were taken captive 
by him according to the will of that 
evil one. See additional note. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE on verse 26. 


26. There is considerable difficulty in this 
clause. The two pronouns, 4i and Ais, are, 
in the Greek, the first the personal avrov, 
the second the demonstrative éxe{vov, which, 
therefore, it is thought, must—and no doubt 
nsually would—refer to different persons. 
1. Some therefore (as Wetstein and Rengel), 


explain “him” to be “the servant of God,” 
ver. 24, and “Sis will” to be the will of God, 
i.e. “being captured by God's servant or 
minister, in accordance with God’s will ;” or, 
“so as thenceforth to do God’s will.” = 2. 
Others (Aret., Estius) “taken captive by the 
devil according to God’s will,” i. e. so long as 
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bearing. 
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God wills. 3. (Beza, Grotius, Hammond, 
Ellicott) “ that they may return to soberness 
out of the snare of the devil, although taken 
captive by him, so as thereafter to do God’s 
will.” 4. The construction adopted above is 
that of our version and of the Vulgate, and 
is approved by De Wette, Alford, and many 
others. The demonstrative pronoun exeivos, 
the force of which is to isolate so as to fix 
attention, is used not only to distinguish, but to 
emphasise (e. g. “in that day,” éxeivn 77 nuepa, 
é.e. “that great day,” 2 Tim. iv. 8), and this 
both in a good sense, as ille, or in a bad sense 
as iste; and in this usage it does not stand in 
any such contrast to airds as to denote, neces- 
sarily, a different person. The translation of 


CHAPTER III. 


1 He advertiseth him of the times to come, 6 
describeth the enemies of the truth, 10 pro- 
poundeth unto him his own example, 16 and 
commendeth the holy scriptures. 


HIS know also, that in the last 

days perilous times shall come. 

2 For men shall be lovers of their 

own selves, covetous, boasters, proud, 

blasphemers, disobedient to parents, 
unthankful, unholy, 


Cuap. III. 1-9. Warning of evil times, 
evil teachers, and evil men, about to come, 
and already in the Church. 


1. Such announcements as those in ii. 20, 
26, must have fallen damp and disappointing 
on the expectations of many in the first 
ardour of the Gospel. Vessels for dishonour, 
even in God’s house; captives taken by Satan at 
his will, even after the prince of this world had 
been triumphed over on the Cross; these were 
facts at variance, doubtless, with the expecta- 
tions of many believers, but necessary to be 
known. ‘The warning, therefore, continues. 


This know also.| The verb in some good 
MSS. is in the plural, which might be. ac- 
counted for by the impression in the writer’s 
mind that the warning was needed by the, 
whole community. ‘The singular is, how- 
ever, probably the correct reading. 


in the last days.| The time of the Gospel 
dispensation, which is the last of the Divine 
dispensations, and is to continue till the con- 
summation of all things. It is clear from ver. 5 
that Timothy himself was living inthem. See 
Acts ii. 17, and especially 1 John ii. 18, where 
the Apostle expressly says that “it is the last 
time,” and that ‘we know that it is the last 
time,” because “even now there are many 


Il. TIMOTHY. 
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our version, then, may not only be defended, 
but may be maintained, as the easiest and most 
probable. In such a context the mind of the 
writer would naturally emphasise the pronoun 
in repetition. “ Not only taken captive by him, 
but taken captive according to the good plea- 
sure of that most evil and wretched of beings.” 
Bp. Ellicott considers it improbable that the 
Apostle should use the two pronouns for the 
same subject here, when a few verses below, 
lili. 9, he uses them correctly for different sub- 
jects. But that the demonstrative pronoun 
€xetvos is used correctly there for another 
person in its office of distinguishing. is no 
reason why it should not be used with equal 
correctness here in its office of emphasising. 


3 Without natural affection, truce- 


breakers, ‘false accusers, incontinent, 'Or.*44 
bates. 


fierce, despisers of those that are 
good, 
4 Traitors, heady, highminded, 
lovers of pleasures more than lovers 
of God ; 

5 Having a form of godliness, but 
denying the power thereof: from 
such turn away. 

6 For of this sort are they which 
creep into houses, and lead captive 


antichrists.” So here, “in the last days,” 
during the Gospel kingdom, when perhaps 
they might be least expected, “ perilous times 
will come.” 


2. lovers of their own selves.)  Self-love 
seems to be placed first, as the root of all 
the rest. 


boasters, proud.| The former vaunting 
their supposed superiority in words; the 
latter nourishing the belief of it in their 
hearts. 


8. trucebreakers.| Rather, implacable; 
those who will not make a truce. 

despisers of those that are good.| Rather, 
haters (lit., not lovers) of the good. 

4. beady.| Ie. (as defined by Johnson) 
“rash ;” precipitate, hasty, violent. 

bighminded.| Rather, blinded (or puffed 
up) with pride. See 1 Tim. iii. 6. 

but denying the power thereof.) Lit, 
“having denied,” i.e. although they have 
denied “its power.” 

The enumeration of vices in Rom. i. ag 
seq. describes heathenism ; this describes cor- 
rupt Christianity. Bp. Ellicott. 


6. silly women.] In the Greek a dimi- 


Il. TIMOTHY. III. 


Vv. 7—13.] . Sol 


ro But 'thou hast fully known {01 féou 


my doctrine, manner of life, purpose, ¢ diZient 


silly women laden with sins, led 


away with divers lusts, 
er 


7 Ever learning, and never able 
to come to the knowledge of the 
truth. 

8 Now as Jannes and Jambres 
withstood Moses, so do these also 
resist the truth: men of corrupt 


t Or, of xo minds, 'reprobate concerning the faith. 


7 


adgment. 


g But they shall proceed no fur- 
ther: for their folly shall be mani- 


fest unto all men, as their’s also was. 


nutive, yuvaccdpta, is used, denoting .con- 
tempt. 

laden with sins.) And thus easily led by 
any who promise them rest. 


7. Ever learning.| From this or that 
teacher. 


the knowledge.| ‘The full knowledge. 

It is clear that the Apostle is describing 
evils already existing. Irenzus and Epi- 
phanius remark on the success of the Gnos- 
tics with women. “ Deceiving the female 
sex, which is persuaded by them,” says the 
latter (Her. xxvi. 11). But to argue hence 
the late date of this Epistle and to place it in 
the second century, is to forget not only that 
the same character is found in many, if not 
most, heresies (as is remarked by Jerome, 
Epist. ad Ctesiphontem), but also that the 
elements which went to make up the Gnosti- 
cism of the second century were at work and 
developing in Apostolic times. 

8. Jannes and Jambres, or, according to 
some MSS., Mambres, were the traditional 
names preserved among the Jews of the prin- 
cipal magicians of Pharaoh’s court. See Exod. 


vii. 11, and notes. Origen states that St. Paul 


is quoting from an apocryphal book, called the 
Book of Jambres and Mambres; but of such 
a book there ts no other trace. The tradition 
makes them the sons of Balaam, who foretold 
the birth of Moses, counselled the persecution 
of the Israelites, and were either drowned in 
the Red Sea or perished in the slaughter after 
the making of the golden calf. The name 
of Jannes occurs, as of a noted magician, in 
Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxx. 2, and in Apuleius, 
Apol. 11.; and they were mentioned, accord- 
ing to Eusebius (Prep. Evang. ix. 8), by 
Numenius of Apameia. 

men of corrupt minds.) Both intellectually 
and morally. 

9. as their's also was.| “As also that 
of those men became,” when tested by 
Moses. The resemblance of the case of the 
men to whom St. Paul alludes to that of the 


New Test.—Vou, III. 


faith, longsuffering, charity, patience, vy. 

11 Persecutions, afflictions, which 
came unto me at Antioch, at Ico- 
nium, at Lystra; what persecutions 
I endured: but out of them all the 
Lord delivered me. 

12 Yea, and all that will live godly 
in Christ Jesus shall suffer perse- 
cution. 

13 But evil men and seducers shall 


Egyptian magicians was in their opposition to 
the truth, in the complete exposure of their 
folly,and possibly (as Bp. Ellicott thinks) in the 
occult arts to which they alike pretended. 


10-17. In contrast to the above, exhorta- 
tion to Timothy grounded on his privileges, 
on the example of St. Paul which he had 
followed, and on the pious education which 
he had received. 


10. But thou.] Unlike these men. 


bast fully known.]| Rather, hast followed, 
or followedst. The reading is doubtful, 
whether the perfect or the aorist. If the 
former, the sense is, “thou hast followed, 
and art following, the example of my doc- 
trine,” &c. If the latter, “thou didst follow, 
as a disciple,” with perhaps the additional 
notion of “accompanying.” The same word 
is translated in Luke 1. 3, “having had perfect 
understanding ;” where see note. Timothy, 
and perhaps Timothy only, had been almost 
constantly with St. Paul from his second 
missionary journey till the time when he was 
left by him at Ephesus. (Bp. Wordsworth.) 

11. at Antioch.| In Pisidia, Acts xiii. 50. 
If writing to almost any one but Timothy, it 
would have been necessary to specify this; or 
the Syrian Antioch, being by far the best 
known, would have been understood. 

at Iconium, at Lystra.| Acts xiv. §, 19, 
xvi. 3. The coincidences of the Epistles 
with the Acts have been pointed out by Baur 
and De Wette as suspicious; what would 
the same writers have said if instead there 
had been discrepancies ? 

12. Yea.] It is the common lot; thou 
too must expect thy share. 

and all thut will live godly.) All too who 
are minded—whose will is—‘‘to live godly.” 

in Christ Jesus.) ‘“‘ Out of whom there is 
no godliness.” Bengel. 

shall suffer persecution.} In the literal 
sense of persecution from without, this may 
be understood as referring to the then ex- 
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wax worse and worse, deceiving, and 
being deceived. 

14 But continue thou in the things 
which thou hast learned and hast 
been assured of, knowing of whom 
thou hast learned them ; 


isting situation of Christians. It does not 
predict outward persecution to all true piety. 
But, besides the trials of ridicule and con- 
tempt, from which godliness is not exempt 
even in the most peaceful times of the Church, 
there is a more perilous persecution within, 
whenever there is the will to live godly: 
the flesh lusting against the spirit, and the 
Tempter striving for the mastery. 


13. seducers.] Deceivers; in the primary 
sense of the word, “enchanters.” The term 
had acquired the general meaning of “ de- 
ceivers,” but it is not improbable that the 
practice of magic was used by some of the 
“evil men” alluded to. See Acts viil. 9, xix. 
19. Many at Ephesus “who used curious 
arts” had burnt their books, but others 
doubtless used them still. 


14. knowing of whom thou bast learned 
them.| The majority of the best MSS., in- 
cluding Codex Sinait., read “of whom,” 
rivoy, in the plural, é.¢. Lois and Eunice; 
but some critics (as Tisch. 2nd edition, and 
Ellicott) prefer the singular rivos, as less 
likely, they think, to be an emendation. This 
would refer to St. Paul, from whom Timothy 
had heard the Gospel, as he had learned the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament from his 
mother and grandmother. 


15. And that from a child.) Early in- 
fancy. The Rabbis mention five as the age 
at which Jewish children are to begin to read 
the law. 


the boly scriptures.| The word ypappara 
is used for “ the holy scriptures ” 1n this place 
only of the New Testament, though common 
in Josephus. Elsewhere it is either ypadn or 
ypapa. 

which are able.| 
writings. 

to make thee wise unto salvation.| With 
the following important limitation, however, 
“through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 
“Those Scriptures he granteth were able to 
make him wise unto salvation, but he addeth, 
through faith which is in Christ.” Hooker, 
Eccl. Pol. i. 14. 4. These Scriptures, it 
will be observed, were those of the Old 
Testament, which could make wise only by 
teaching salvation through the Christ who 
was to come, as Hooker also points out. 
The passage is conclusive proof of the pro- 


In contrast with all other 
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[v. 14—16. 


15 And that from a child thou 
hast known the holy scriptures, which 
are able to make thee wise unto sal- 
vation through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus. 

16 All scripture ss given by inspi- 


position in the seventh of our Thirty-nine 
Articles, ““The Old Testament is not con- 
trary to the New: for both in the Old and 
New Testament everlasting life is offered to 
mankind through Jesus Christ.” 


16. All scripture 1s given by inspiration 
of God, and is profitable.| Rather, perhaps. 
every Soripture, é.¢. passage or k of 
Scripture, being inspired, is also profit- 
able. The word “Scripture,” ypagy, is used 
fifty times in the New Testament, and is in 
all these places upplied to the writings of the 
Old or New Testament, and to no other. It 
is clearly a technical word, and must have 
been so used and understood by St. Paul and 
by Timothy. Limited here by the context 
to the Scriptures which Timothy had learrt 
as a child, it can mean only the writings of 
the Old Testament; but when applied to 
writings of the New Testament, as it is by 
St. Peter to the Epistles of St. Paul (2 Peter 
ili. 15, 16), it of course carried with it, as 
belonging also to those books, all the attri- 
butes of inspiration, profitableness, and the 
like, which inhered in the word in its appli- 
cation to the Old Testament. Had St. Paul’s 
Epistles not been inspired and also profitable, 
St. Peter would not have classed them with 
“the other scriptures.” 

“ Scripture,” ypagdn, without the article, is 
always used for a passage, portion, or per- 
haps book, of the Sacred Writings, expressed 
more fully in Acts vill. 32, by “the place of 
the scripture,” 1 mepioxyn rhs -ypcdns. It is 
so probably in the doubtful passage 2 Peter t 
20. When all the Sacred Writings are in- 
tended, it is “the Scripture,” » ypagy, or, 
more usually, “the Scriptures,” ai ypudai. 
“Every Scripture,” then, #.e. every passage 
or book of the Scriptures, which ts the accu- 
rate rendering of St. Paul’s words, is as ex- 
tensive in meaning as “all Scripture,” and 
more precise. 


given by inspiration of God.] Lit., “ God- 
breathed.” Cf. a Peter i. 21, “‘ Holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” The word does not enable us to 
establish or to give the preference to any of 
the theories of the mode of inspiration, but it 
does seem (as Bp. Ellicott remarks) “fairly 
either to assume or to enunciate,” according 
to the translation adopted (see below), *‘ this 
vital truth: that every separate portion of 


v. 17—1.] 


ration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness : 


Il. TIMOTHY. III. IV. 


17 That the man of God may be 


perfect, 'throughly furnished unto all yoo 


good works. 


the Holy Book is inspired, and forms a living 
portion of a living ai Greanic whole. While, 
on the one hand, this expression does not 
exclude such verbal errors, or, possibly, such 
trifling historical inaccuracies as man’s spirit, 
even in its most exalted state, may not be 
wholly exempt from, and Suman transmission 
and transcription may have increased, it still 
does certainly assure us, on the other, that 
these writings, as we have them, are individu- 
ally pervaded by God’s Spirit, and warrants 
our belief that they are (in the words of 
Clement of Rome, ad Cor. i. 45), “the true 
utterances of the Holy Ghost,’ and an asser- 
tion of the fd/ inspiration of the Bible.” 

The difference of opinion as to the prefer- 
able translation of this passage is as old as 
Origen and Chrysostom. ‘Two renderings 
are equally grammatical; and the choice, after 
all that has been written on the subject, can 
be determined only by the context. 1. “‘ Every 
Scripture is inspired and profitable for in- 
struction, &c.” 2. “Every Scripture, being 
inspired ” (as it is), “is also profitable for in- 
struction, &c.” The former, that of our own 
version, has the authority of Chrysostom, 
apparently, Greg. Nyssa, Estius, Calvin, De 
Wette, Conybeare, and Howson; the latter, 
that of Origen, Theodoret, Erasmus, Whitby, 
Hammond, Rosenmuller, Hutton, Alford, 
Ellicott, Wordsworth, and the Syriac and 
Vulgate versions with that of Luther. Even 
the context is reconcilable with either trans- 
lation. It is an exhortation to Timothy to 
continue steadfast in what he believes and 
teaches, grounded on the excellency and suffi- 


CHAPTER IV. 


1 He exhorteth him to do his duty with all 
care and diligence, 6 certificth him of the 
nearness of his death, 9 willeth him to come 
speedily unto him, and to bring Marcus with 
him, and certain other things which he wrote 
Sor, 14 warneth him to beware of Alex- 

_ ander the smith, 16 informeth him what 


ciency for his own salvation and for all the 
exigencies of his ministry, of the Holy Scrip- 
tures which he had been taught asa child. 
It would not be unsuitable to the Apostle’s 
purpose to remind Timothy that every such 
Scripture was inspired as well as adapted to 
be the instrument for every branch of the 
ministerial work. But it would, perhaps, be 
more natural, as the stress of the argument 
rests on the profitableness of the Scriptures, 
to assume their inspiration, of which Timothy, 
as well as Paul, was well assured, and on this 
to found their sufficiency for all the parts and 
duties of the ministry. For doctrinal pur- 
poses it is immaterial which construction !s 
adopted. The testimony of the passage to 
the inspiration of all that was included under 
the name of Scripture, is at least as strony if 
its inspiration is assumed, as if it is asserted. 

for doctrine.| Instruction in the truths and 
precepts of revealed religion. 

for reproof.| Conviction either of error in 
doctrine or of viciousness of life. 

for correction.| Restoration of the weak or 
erring to the right way. 

for instruction.) Lit. “for the training 
which is in righteousness ;” the teaching and 
exercising the believer in all the parts and 
duties of the Christian life. Thus, as Bishop 
Ellicott well enumerates the uses of Holy 
Scripture, it teaches the ignorant, convicts the 
evil and prejudiced, corrects the fallen and 
erring, and trains in righteousness all men, 
especially those that need bringing to fuller 
measures of perfection. 


had befallen him at his first answering, 19 
and soon after he concluacth. 


CHARGE thee therefore before 

God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who shall judge the quick and the 
dead at his appearing and his king- 
dom ; 


CHAP. IV. 1-8. Further exhortation to 
ministerial diligence enforced by the immi- 
nence of a love of error and by the nearness 
of the Apostle’s own death. 


1-2. I charge thee.} Such being the im- 
portance and efficacy of Holy Scripture 
“T solemnly adjure thee.” “Therefore,” 
ovy éyw, is wanting in the best MSS. 


before God and the Lord Jesus Christ, do'c.] 
Rather, before God and Christ Jesus, who 
will hereafter judge the quick and 
dead, and by his appearing and his 
kingdom, preach the word. The best 
MSS. omit the words, “ the Lord,” rod xvpiov; 
and instead of “af his appearing,” xara rh 
énipavesay avrov, read and his appearing, cai 
Thy émipaveav avrov. The Apostle in his 
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2 Preach the word ; be instant in 
season, out of season; reprove, re- 
buke, exhort with all longsuffering 
and doctrine. 

3 For the time will come when 
they will not endure sound doctrine ; 
but after their own lusts shall they 
heap to themselves teachers, having 
itching ears; . 

4 And they shall turn away their 


solemn adjuration to Timothy to proclaim 
the word, as a herald, before the Lord’s 
second coming, calls to witness God and the 
great Judge of a// men, as well those who 
have died before as of those who will be 
alive at His coming; and the glorious advent 
itself; and the kingdom which it will bring in 
and establish; thus placing all before him as 
a motive to diligence and faithfulness. 

be instant.| Attentive and earnest. Some 
(as De Wette, Hutton) translate “Go to 
(them),” ze. to their assemblies; a meaning 
which the word would bear, but which is not 
only frigid, but would require to be made 
definite by the addition of “the brethren,” 
“them,” or the like. 


in season, out of season.| ‘Take opportu- 
nity or make it. Cf. Ezek. ii. 5, “ whether 
they will hear, or whether they will forbear.” 
The application of this precept would of 
course be prudentially modified by such cau- 
tions as Matt. vii. 6. 

reprove, rebuke, exbort.| Rather, convict, 
rebuke, &c.; put, that is, to its various uses 
every scripture which God has inspired, iti. 16. 

with all long-suffering and doctrine.] Rae 
ther, with all (ic. with unwearied) patience 
and teaching. 


3. Two further reasons are added; the 
approach of a season when sound doctrine 
would be endangered by false teaching, and 
the Apostle’s impending death. 

sound doctrine.| Rather, the sound doc- 
trine; which in these Epistles stands opposed 
especially to those false principles and myths 
which were gathering around intothe more 
systematic forms of Gnosticism. 

but after their own lusts.| Ie. in accordance 
with their own individual desires and passions. 
A corrupt will ever chooses its own doctrine 

having.| Ie. “because they have itching 
ears,” a prurient longing for novelty and 
excitement. 

5. But watch thou in all things.) “But 
thou, be thou watchful, and sober in all 
things.” The Greek verb wie includes both 
meanings, and cannot, at least in the present 
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ears from: the truth, and shall be 
turned unto fables. 

5 But watch thou in all things, 
endure afflictions, do the work of 
an evangelist, 'make full proof of thy 
ministry. 

6 For I am now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my departure 
is at hand. 


7 I have fought a good fight, I 


Or, * 
fulfil 


context, be adequately translated by either 
alone. 


do the work of an evangelist.] Not here 
the specific work of the office so called, but 
the work of proclaiming the Gospel (v. 2), 
which was still incumbent on Timothy in his 
higher position, and which, in fact, inheres, 
whatever else may be added to it, in every 
order of the ministry. Compare the stress 
laid upon preaching and “spreading abroad 
the Gospel, the glad tidings of reconciliation,” 
in our Form of Consecrating a Bishop. 

make full proof of.| I.e. perform fully. 

6. It is for you to do this; for as fur me, 
life’s last sacrifice is now beginning. 

I am now ready to be offered.| Rather, I 
am already being offered. Literally, “I 
am already being poured out as a libation,” 
in allusion to the wine or drink offering 
poured by the Jews about the altar, and by 
heathens on the victim, at the sacrifice. Cf. 
Phil. ii. 17, “Yea, and if I be offered,” 
poured out as a libation, “upon the sacrifice 
and service of your faith.” Prof. Lightfoot 
cites the words of the dying Seneca, recorded 
by Tacitus, Ann. xv. 64, “respergens proxi- 
mos servorum, addita voce libare se liquorem 
illum Jovi liberatori.” 

my departure.) From this life and its trials 
and duties. Elsner sees here an allusion 
to the breaking up and departure of guests 
from a feast; and the verb avaAvo7y is used in 
Luke xii. 36, “when he shall return from the 
wedding.” Wordsworth suggests the idea of 
a ship loosing anchor on her voyage to the 
harbour of eternal rest. But these are illus- 
trations suggested by, rather than belong- 
ing to, the simple meaning of “ the season of 
my leaving or departing.” Cf. Phil. i. 23, 
where St. Paul employs the verb, dvadtcat. 
He then desired to depart, but felt a confident 
persuasion that he was to remain and work: 
now the time of his departure is at hand. It 
is the language of the same man under diffe~ 
rent conditions. 

7. I bave fought a good fight.) This is per- 
haps too specific: the figure includes all, or 


v. 8—13.] 


have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith : 

8 Henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous judge, shall 
give me at that day: and not to me 
only, but unto all them also that love 
his appearing. 

g Dothy diligence to come shortly 
unto me: 

10 For Demas hath forsaken me, 


Il. TIMOTHY. IV. 


having loved this present world, 
and is departed unto Thessalonica ; 
Crescens to Galatia, Titus unto Dal- 
matia. 

11 Only Luke is with me. Take 
Mark, and bring him with thee: 
for he is profitable to me for the 
ministry. 

12 And Tychicus have I sent to 
Ephesus. 

13 The cloke that I left at Troas 


any of, the contests in the games. “I have 
striven the good strife.” Ellicott. Cf. 1 Cor. 
ix. 25, where, as here, the general idea is fur- 
ther illustrated by the specific instance of the 
foot-race. 

I have finished my course.| Ie. “the race,” 
not of my life only, but of my ministry. 
Compare the Apostle’s words in Acts xx. 24, 
and observe the harmony between his hopes 
there and their fulfilment here. The whole 
passage is eminently Pauline. May not the 
' word here used “finished,” reréXexa, be a 
reminiscence of the last words of the Saviour 
on the cross, as recorded by St. John (xix. 
28, 30), reréAcora, “it is finished :” 

I bave kept the faith.| Asa precious de- 
posit which was committed tome. See 1 Tim. 
1. 11, Vi. 20. 

8. a crown of righteousness.| Rather, the 
crown of righteousness; the crown, that is, 
which shall be given for righteousness: as in 
the games, the crown of the race, the crown 
of wrestling, is the crown given to the victor 
in the race, or in wrestling, or the like. 

at that day.) I.e. “in that great day,” the 
day of account. 

that love.| Inthe full meaning of the tense, 
nyunnxdoty, “have loved and are still loving 
his appearing.” A touchstone, says Leo, by 
which to examine our hearts. 

It is a criticism based on ignorance of the 
facts of the inner life, which sees in this happy 
confidence of the Apostle a contradiction to 
the humility of his other Epistles: e.g. Phil. 
iii. 12-14. Rather it is an evidence of the 
authenticity of this his latest Epistle, written 
when martyrdom was imminent. For it is a 
truth, proved by so many instances as almost 
to indicate a law of the procedure of the 
divine grace, that the assurance which has 
been withheld from God’s people in the midst 
of their ordinary duties and trials, is granted 
them in the hour of need, and especially at 
the approach of death. Nor is there any con- 
tradiction between the Apostle’s expectation 
of the crown of righteousness and his doctrine 
of free justification by faith. “ Rather,” says 


Calvin, “ do these two rightly agree; that man 
is justified freely by the merits (beneticio) of 
Christ, and yet that he will receive the reward 
of works from before (coram) God. For as 
soon as God receives us into his favour, he 
holds our works also acceptable, so as to 
vouchsafe them a reward also, however un- 
deserved.” 


9-22. Conclusion: miscellaneous requests, 
information, and greetings. 


10. Demas bath forsaken me, G'c.| Rather, 
Demas left me because he loved the 
present world and went to Thessalo- 
nica, which was perhaps his home. He was 
with St. Paul at Rome during part, at least, 
of his first imprisonment, being mentioned as 
joining in greetings to the Colossians (Col. 
iv. 4); and in the Epistl@ to Philemon (24) he 
is numbered among the Apostle’s fellow- 
labourers. There is no scriptural ground for 
assuming that this shrinking from danger and 
duty, sinful though it was, was equivalent to, 
or ended in, total apostasy, which, however, 
was the later tradition mentioned by Epipha- 
nius. Demas is perhaps a shortened form of 
Demetrius. 


Crescens to Galatia.} Eusebius (H. E. 
ili. 4), Epiphanius (adv. Her. ii. 1), perhaps 
Jerome, ‘(heodore of Mopsuestia, and Theo- 
doret, explain Galatia here of European Gaul ; 
and the Churches of Vienne and Mayence 
claimed Crescens as their founder. It is more 
commonly understood of the Asiatic Galatia. 
Nothing more is known of Crescens. 


Titus unto Dalmatia.| A district on the east 
coast of the Adriatic, and at this time included 
in the Roman Province of Illyricum. In 
Dalmatia Titus would be in the neighbour- 
hood of Nicopolis in Epirus, where probably 
St. Paul (Tit. iii. 12) desired him, under cer- 
tain circumstances, to meet him. 

11. Only Luke is with me.] Ie. Luke alone 
of the Apostle’s usual companions in travel. 
Others were with him, ver. 23. 

for the ministry.) The word had not yet 
become limited to a technical meaning, and 
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with Carpus, when thou comest, 
bring with thee, and the books, but 
especially the parchments. 

14 Alexander the coppersmith did 
me much evil: the Lord reward him 
according to his works : 


Il. TIMOTHY. IV. 


[v. 14—16. 


15 Ofwhom be thou ware also ; for 


he hath greatly withstood ‘our words. |r. #7 


16 At my first answer no man #gs. 
stood with me, but all men forsook 
me: J pray God that it may not be 
laid to their charge. 


may include ministering to the Apostle as well 
as ministering the word. 

For Luke and Mark, see the Introduction 
to their Gospels. 


12. Having mentioned his solitude and the 
desertion of Demas, St. Paul accounts in this 
verse and in v. 20 for the absence of others of 
his fellow-labourers. 


And Tychicus.| Rather, but Tychicus, who 
was also profitable for the ministry. 


have I sent to Ephesus.| Rather, I sent to 
Ephesus, i.e. “as you know.” ‘These words 
aflord no proof that Timothy could not now 
be at Ephesus. The apostle is not informing 
Timothy, but accounting for the fact that he 
is left alone. He may have been sent as 
bearer of the first Epistle. Some, however, as 
Weischer and Wordsworth, take the verb, 
“have I sent,” améoretAa, as the epistolary 
aorist, which the Greeks used, as the Latins did 
the imperfect, where we. use the present, 
placing themselves in point of time in the 
position of the receiver, instead of the writer 
of the letter. ‘“Tychicus I am sending to 
Ephesus.” And this is certainly possible. 
Tychicus appears to have been a native of 
some place in Proconsular Asia (Acts xx. 4). 
We find him together with ‘Trophimus, also 
of Asia, among the party who accompanied 
St. Paul when he commenced his journey 
from Macedonia to Jerusalem. He may, 
however, have been left on the way; and he 
is not named with Trophimus, when St. Paul 
was accused of bringing Greeks into the 
Temple (Acts xxi. 29). He was again with 
St. Paul at Rome at his first imprisonment, 
and was sent by him with Onesimus to Co- 
losse, with the commendation that he was a 
faithful minister and fellow-servant in the 
Lord. He was also commissioned, probably, 
at the same time, to go to Ephesus. and was 
the bearer of the Epistles to both these 
Churches. ‘There is a tradition that he be- 
came Bishop of Chalcedon. 


13. The cloke.| The cloke, rov QuawoAny, 
or better, perhaps, devidAnv, was most likely 
the Latin pznula, a thick upper garment 
which the approach of winter (v. 21) would 
make desirable. It has, however, been doubted 
as early as by Chrysostom, whether the word 
does not mean a bag or case, perhaps to hold 
the books. 


the books] Probably written on papyrus 
rolls, and so distinguished from “the parch- 
ments.” What the books or parchments were 
must remain merely conjecture; though the 
latter doubtless contained writing. Plain 
parchment might be obtained at Rome. They 
may have been some books of Holy Scripture, 
which Josephus says were inscribed on parch- 
ment. The prepared leather, however, on 
which the sacred books were written for the 
use of the synagogues had the hair on one 
side preserved. 

Nothing is known of Carpus; but it may be 
inferred from this passage that St. Paul had 
been lately at Troas. 


14. Alexander the coppersmith.| Better per- 
haps “the smith,” as the word yaAxeus was 
used generically. If this Alexander is the 
same with him who is mentioned in 1 Tim.1. 20, 
where he is coupled with Hymenzus, he was 
an heretic and probably an heretical teacher 
(2 Tim. ii. 17, 18), as well as a personal oppo- 
nent of St. Paul. 


the Lord reward him.] Probably, the 
Lord will reward him. It is doubtful 
whether the reading is the optative, droda, or 
the future indicative, dmroéd@ce. The latter 
has the support of the best and earliest MSS., 
but may be liable to the suspicion of being sub- 
stituted for doctrinal reasons to avoid the ap- 
pearance of an uncharitable prayer. The 
former is the reading of the great majority of 
later MSS and versions. The future seems 
on the whole the best supported; but the 
optative, as in our version, would not be the 
expression of personal animosity, but of zeal 
for the truth. Cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 21, 22; Gal. 
v.12. The Apostle’s personal feelings appear 
in ver. 16. 


16. stood with me.| Stood forward with 
me to assist me by advocacy or advice. 

The “first answer” has been supposed to 
mean, 1. The defence made at Czsarea, Acts 
xxv. 17 seq., Which is inthe highest degree im- 
probable. 2. ‘The defence alluded to in Phil. 1. 
7, during the Apostle’s first imprisonment at 
Rome; at which time, however, Timothy was 

robably with him, and would not require the 
information here given. 3. A defence made at 
Ephesus, at which Alexander had *‘ withstood 
his words.’ But Alexander appears rather as 
an heretical teacher than as an accuser or 
public prosecutor; and there is no hint else- 


Vv. 17—20, | 


17 Notwithstanding the Lord 
stuod with me, and _ strengthened 
me; that by me the preaching might 
be fully known, and that all the 
Gentiles might hear: and I was de- 
livered out of the mouth of the lion. 

18 And the Lord shall deliver me 


from every evil work, and will pre- 


where of any imprisonment or trial at Ephesus. 
This explanation seems due only to a desire 
to connect this verse with the foregoing 4. 
A previous defence at Rome during his pre- 
sent imprisonment with reference to another 
which was impending or expected. If the 
words may be taken technically, the “ first 
defence” might be on the first hearing, or 
‘“‘actio prima,” after which, if the judge was 
not satisfied, came an adjournment, ‘“ am- 
pliatio.” The accused were usually assisted 
at their trial by an advocate who gave advice, 
and an “orator” or “ patronus” who made 
the speech for his client. None such stood 
with Paul. But he was not alone: the tried 
believer never is alone. 


17. strengthened me.| Perhaps “supplied 
me with inward strength,” éveduvapwce pe. 


that... the preaching might be fully known. | 
Rather, “that the preaching, the proclamation 
of the Gospel, might be fully performed.” 
If the “first answer,” in v. 16, is understood 
of his defence at Czsarea, or at Rome during 
his first imprisonment, or at Ephesus, these 
words would imply that the Lord thus pre- 
served him in order that he might complete 
his mission to the Gentiles; a sense which 
would not be consistent with the circum- 
stances of his last imprisonment, and his per- 
suasion that the time of his departure was at 
hand. But, on the other hand, to proclaim 
the Gospel in this, his last trial, in the metro- 
olis of the world, in its courts of justice and 
ore its highest magistrates, was, in fact, the 
full performance and completion of the mis- 
sion of him who was a “ chosen vessel to bear 
the name of Christ before the Gentiles and 
kings,” Acts ix. 15. 
out of the mouth of the lion.| This was so 
proverbial an expression among Jews for 
any great and imminent danger, that it is un- 
necessary to find in it an allusion to Nero, or 
to Helius Casareanus whom Nero left with 
extraordinary powers in Italy while he was in 
Greece, or to the principal accuser at the 
Apostle’s trial, or to the devil. Cf. Ps. xxii, 
13, 21, Xxxv. 17, lvil. 4. 


18. And the Lord.| The Lord: “and” is 
wanting in the best MSS. 


every evil work.] Not here “from sin,” 


Il. TIMOTHY. IV. 


serve me unto his heavenly kingdom : 
to whom J4e glory for ever and ever. 
Amen. 

1g Salute Prisca and Aquila, and 
the household of Onesiphorus. 

20 Erastus abode at Corinth: but 
Trophimus have I left at Miletum 
sick. 


but “from all the evils which the devil or man 
worketh against me,” so that they shall do no 
real or lasting harm. It is faith’s application of 
the petition, “deliver us from evil,” in which 
the same Greek words occur, pica: pas ard 
tov wovnpov. So here, puvaerai pe 6 Kupros 
dro mavros épyou rovnpov. 


will preserve me unto.) Te.“ will bring me 
safe into.” This is not the expression of the 
Apostle’s belief that he will be delivered from 
the Roman courts and from death, but that 
He who had saved him from the lesser danger, 
would save him through a// evil, even to the 
completion of his salvation in heaven. 


to whom be glory.| The glory. If the be- 
ginning of this verse is a reminiscence of the 
Lord's Prayer, it seems not improbable that 
this ascription of praise is so also; in which 
case the doxology must have been added in 
very early times to the petitions of that prayer. 
See on Matt. vi. 13. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that the ascription is sere to Christ. 


19. For Prisca, or Priscilla, and Aquila of 
Pontus, see on Acts xviii. 2: and for the 
household of Onesiphorus, see on 2 Tim. 
i. 16, 


20. Erastus abode at Corinth.| Which 
was his home, if this Erastus was the same 
with the chamberlain or treasurer (cecono- 
mus) of the city whose salutation St. Paul 
sends from Corinth to the Roman Christians, 
(Rom. xvi. 23.) There was one Erastus with 
St. Paul at Ephesus (Acts xix. 22), whom he 
sent thence with Timothy into Macedonia. 
Whether this was the same person is un- 
certain. 

but Trophimus have I left at Miletum sick.] 
Rather, I left at Miletus. Miletum is an 
error, perhaps a misprint. It is very difficult 
to suppose any point in St. Paul’s previous 
history at which he could have left Trophi- 
mus at Miletus, excepting on the assumption 
of a second imprisonment at Rome, and a 
visit to Miletus or its neighbourhood in the 
interval between the two imprisonments 
Trophimus was an Ephesian (Acts xxi. 29). 
St. Paul may have alluded here to his illness, 
lest it should be inferred, from vv. 10, 11, 
that he too had deserted him. 

For Trophimus see Acts xx. 4. 
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21 Do thy diligence to come be- 
fore winter. Eubulus greeteth thee, 
and Pudens, and Linus, and Claudia, 
and all the brethren. 

22 The Lord Jesus Christ be 


21. before winter.| When travelling would 
be dangerous or difficult. 

Eudbulus is mentioned here only. It has been 
thought possible that Pudens may be the 
friend of the poet Martial, whose mar- 
riage with Claudia, a foreign lady, he 
celebrates in Epigram viii. lib. iv., supposing 
that other epigrams which are not favour- 
able to the moral character of Pudens were 
written before his conversion. An inscrip- 
tion found at Colchester mentions a site 
given by one Pudens for a temple built 
under the sanction of a British king, Claudius 
Cogidubnus ; and it has been conjectured that 
this was the same Pudens who was a centu- 
rion in the army, and who may have married 
the daughter of Cogidubnus, whose name 
would consequently have been Claudia. The 


Il. TIMOTHY. IV. 


[v. 21—22. 


with thy spirit. 

Amen. 

{ Thesecond epist/e unto Timotheus, ordained 
the first bishop of the church of the Ephe- 


sians, was written from Rome, when Pau} 
was brought before Nero the second time. 


Grace be with you. 


Claudia Rufina of Martial was a Briton 
(xi. §3), and may have received the name of 
Rufina from Pomponia, the wife of Aulus 
Plautius, commander in Britain, who was 
connected with the Rufi family, and was 
accused of holding foreign superstitions. All 
this, however, is very uncertain. 

Linus is probably the same Roman Chris- 
tian who became the first Bishop of the 
Church there, according to Irenzus iii. 3, and 
Eusebius, ili, 2. 


22. The salutation is twofold; to Timothy 
and to his flock. ‘The Lord Jesus Christ 
be with thy spirit. Grace be with you” 
(all). 

The subscription, though in this instance 
probably correct, has no authority. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO 


TITUS. 


CHAPTER I. 


For what end Titus was left in Crete. 6 
How they that are to be chosen ministers 
ought to be qualified. 1 The mouths of evil 
teachers to be stopped: 12 and what manner 
of men they be. 
AUL, a servant of God, and an 
apostle of Jesus Christ, accord- 
ing to the faith of God’s elect, and 
the acknowledging of the truth which 
is after godliness ; 


CHAP. I. 1-4. Address and salutation. 


1. Paul, a servant of God.| The only place 
in which the Apostle uses this designation, 
which is therefore very unlikely to have been 
adopted by a forger or imitator. 


according to the faith of God's elect.| Rather, 
for the faith of God’s elect: the faith of God’s 
chosen ones, whether converted as yet or not, 
was the object and end for which Paul was 
sent. 


and the acknowledging of the truth which 
ts after godliness.| Rather, and the full 
knowledge of the truth whioh is in 
acoordance with godliness, or, as some 
prefer, “tends towards godliness,” 


2. before the world began.) Lit. “before 
the eternal times,” as 2 Tim. i. 9, which see. 
The promise of eternal life was included in 
the eternal purpose of God, though it was not 
revealed till after the creation of man in time 
and in the various dispensations granted to 
him. The rendering, “before very ancient 
times” (i.e. as Calvin paraphrases it, “the 
many ages which had passed since salvation 
was promised”), appears a doubtful transla- 
tion of the Greek, is needlessly at variance 
with St. Paul’s usages in 2 Tim. i.9; 1 Cor. ii. 
7; Eph. ui. 11, and gives a frigid sense. 


3. in due times.) Lit. “his own times,” 
i.c. his own s Bouitiay times, and therefore fit 
and ‘‘due” because appointed by him. Cf. 
1 Tim. it. 6. 

bis word.} Is here equivalent to, and sub- 


2 "In hope of eternal life. which '0 Ye. 


God, that cannot lie, promised be- 
fore the world began ; 

3 But hath in due times mani- 
fested his word through preaching, 
which is committed unto me cee 
ing to the commandment of God our 
Saviour ; 

4 To Titus, mine own son after 
the common faith: Grace, mercy, 
and peace, from God the Father 


stituted for, the promise of eternal life; i. 
the Gospel; as usually in St. Paul. See eg. 
2 Cor. iv. 2; Col.i. 25; 1 Thess. ii. 13; 2 Tim. 
ii. 9. Jerome, Augustin, and some modern 
commentators understand the personal W ord, 
the second Person of the blessed Trinity. 
‘“* Manifested,” it is argued, can be said only 
of something pre-existing. But the prorgise 
of eternal life ts considered by the Apostle as 
existing in God’s counsels before the world 
began. It is also said, that the verb to 
“manifest,” @avepda, is specially applied, and 
almost consecrated, in Scripture to the mani- 
festation of the Godhead in the Incarnation ; 
as 1 Tim. ili. 16; 1 Pet.i. 20; 1 John i. 2. 
But the word is used by St. Paul still oftener 
in other connexions: e.g. ‘‘ Making manifest 
the savour of his knowledge,” 2 Cor. ii. 14. 
“ That the life of Jesus might be made mani- 
fest in our body "—“ might be made manifest 
in our mortal flesh,” 2 Cor. iv. ro, 11. ‘ That 
our care might appear ” (lit. “‘be made mani- 
fest”) “in you,” 2 Cor. vil. 12. The con- 
nexion of thought here is just as it is in Eph. 
iii. 1-10. God’s purposes and promises of 
grace, conceived in his eternal counsels, 
hitherto concealed more or less entirely — 
‘mysteries "—are now manifested ; and cared 
by the instrumentality of the preaching whic 
was committed, among others, to St. Paul. 


God our Saviour.| Rather, our Saviour 
God. See ont Tim. 1. 1. 


4. mine own son, d'c.} See 1 Tim. i. 2. 
Instead of “ in the faith,” we have here “ after,” 
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Or. left 


ethene. 


and the Lord Jesus Christ our Sa- 
viour. 

5 For this cause left I thee in 
Crete, that thou shouldest set in 
order the things that are ‘wanting, 
ard ordain elders in every city, as I 
hzd appointed thee : 

6 If any be blameless, the husband 
of one wife, having faithful children 
not accused of riot or unruly. 


i.e. according to “the common faith,” the 
faith common to both, and in the bonds of 
which stood Titus’s filial relationship to St. 
Paul. Some explain “common to al] men,” 
or “common to Gentile and Jew,” Titus being 
a Greek. 


5-9. Reason for leaving Titus in Crete, and 
qualifications of the Presbyters whom he was 
to ordain. 


5. For this cause left I thee in Crete.] For 
Crete, the southernmost island of the Grecian 
Archipelago, see note on Acts xxvil. 7. There 
is no record of any visit of St. Paul to Crete 
excepting the one there narrated. He may 
have gone there from Ephesus or Corinth 
during the period of his life embraced in 
the Acts; but it is far more probable that 
the visit referred to in the text took place 
after his first imprisonment at Rome. See 
Introduction. This island, although famous 
in the mythology of early Greece, had played 
no fmportant part in its subsequent history. 
It had been added to the Roman Empire by 
Metellus (B.C. 67), and was united in one 
province with Cyrenaica on the African coast. 
There are indications of considerable Jewish 
settlements on this island. Tacitus, indeed, 
mentions among several traditions of the 
origin of the Jews, that they came from 
Crete; perhaps from a confusion between 
them and the Cherethites or Cherethim, who 
are supposed to have been Philistine mer- 
cenaries. The Septuagint translates these 
names by Cretans in Ezek. xxv. 15; Zeph. 
ii. 5, where, too, in v. 6, for ‘“ sea-coast ” it 
reads Crete. Aho in Gortyna, a city of 
Crete, are alluded to in 1 Mac. xv. 23. Jo- 
sephus mentions the Jews in Crete in con- 
nexion with Alexander, the pretended son of 
Herod (de Bell. Jud. ti. 7, s. 1); and Philo, 
in the reign of Caligula, speaks of Crete as 
being, like other islands of the Mediterranean, 
full of Jews. (Leg. ad Cas. xxxvi.) Cretes 
were among the devout Jews who were so- 
journing at Jerusalem at the day of Pentecost, 
Acts it. 11. When, or by whom, Christianity 
was planted on this island, is quite uncertain. 
It could hardly have been by St. Paul, unless 


TITUS. I. 


[v. 5—9. 


7 For a bishop must be blameless, 
as the steward of God; not self- 


willed, not soon angry, not «given to “1 Tim 3 


wine, no striker, not given to filthy * 
lucre ; 
8 But a lover of hospitality, a lover 


of ‘good men, sober, just, holy, tem- ieee 


perate ; 


g Holding fast the faithful word 


'as he hath been taught, that he may tacking. 


we suppose some visit previous to his first im- 
prisonment to which no allusion is made in 
the Acts. But in that case we should rather 
expect to find some mention of “ Brethren” 
there, when the Apostle touched at the Fair 
Havens on his way to Rome, Acts xxvii 8. 
The directions in this Epistle indicate an im- 
perfectly organised Church, but one which 
had been in existence long enough to admit 
irregularities, and to be endangered by false 
teachers. 


5. shouldest set in order.| Rather shouldest 
further set in order. St. Paul had appa- 
rently commenced the organisation of the 
Cretan Church, and had left Titus to com- 
plete it. 


__ 6. the husband of one wife.} See on 1 Tim. 
Ml. 2. 

having faithful cbildren.| Rather children 
who are believers, and therefore himself, 
probably, not a recent proselyte. See 1 Tim. 
ii. 6. An indication, perhaps, that Chris- 
tianity had been planted for some time in 
Crete. 


riot.| Profligacy. The word includes 
the notions of extravagance and of indulgence 
in vicious pleasure. 


or unruly.| For the reason of this require- 
ment see 1 Tim. ili. 5. 


7. For a bishop.| See on 1 Tim. iii. 1. 
Episcopus, overseer, 1s used in this case with 
propriety, as thesynonym of Presbyter, instead 
of Elder in ver. 5, because the discharge of the 
office is here the prominent idea. He who 
overlooks others ought to be “ blameless,” 
having no charge brought against him, as 
God’s steward. 


8. a lover of good men.) Rather a lover 
of good: both of what is good and of those 
who are good. 


9. as he hath been taught. ] Lit., “ accord- 
ing to the teaching :” which may either mean, 
as in the text, “according to the teaching 
which he has received,” or, as in the margin, 
“in his teaching.” The former sense seems 
preferable. It would be almost tautological 


v. 10—16.| 


be able by sound doctrine both to 
exhort and to convince the gain- 
sayers. 

10 For there are many unruly and 
vain talkers and deceivers, specially 
they of the circumcision : 

11 Whose mouths must be stopped, 
who subvert whole houses, teaching 
things which they ought not, for 
filthy lucre’s sake. 

12 One of themselves, even a pro- 
phet of their own, said, The Cre- 


tians are alway liars, evil beasts, slow 
bellies. 


13 This witness is true. Where- 


to say that by holding fast the faithful word 
in his teaching, he will be able to exhort by 
sound doctrine. It is because he holds fast 
the same teaching which he has himself re- 
ceived, that he will have ability both to exhort 
believers in the sound doctrine, and to con- 
fute the gainsayers. 


10-16. Character of the false teachers 
whom Titus would have to oppose, and of 
the Cretans in general. 


10. For.) Ie. And there is great need of 
these qualifications in those who aim to be 
ordained presbyters at Crete; “for there are 
many, &c.” 


they of the circumcision.| I. e. converts from 
Judaism. 


11. who.] Ive. “being, as they are, men 
who.” 


subvert whole houses.) I. e. subvert the 
faith of whole families. 


12. a prophet of their own.| The first 
clause of the quotation is found in Callima- 
chus, an Alexandrian poet of the time of the 
Ptolemies (Hymn to Zeus 8). The connec- 
tion inthought between prophet and poet was 
close: (‘‘ carens quia vate sacro”): but the whole 
line is said by Jerome to be taken from the 
Chresmi (ypyopoi) of Epimenides, a prophet- 

t, born at Phzstus and living at Gnossus, 
in Crete, in the sixth century before Christ. 


13. This witness.| Rather testimony “is 
true.” And such was the general opinion as 
collected from Polybius, Livy, Strabo, Plu- 
tarch, and others. The three worst Kappas, 
or K’s, according to the Greek proverb, were 
the Kretans, the Kappacocians, and the Kili- 
cians: and “to cretize,” according to Suidas, 
meant “to lie.” 


rebuke them.) “Convince them of their 
error.” 


TITUS. I. 


fore rebuke them sharply, that they 
may be sound in the faith ; 

14 Not giving heed to Jewish 
fables, and commandmen:s of men, 
that turn from the truth. 

15 Unto the pure all things are 
ure: but unto them that are de- 
filed and unbelieving is nothing pure; 
but even their mind and conscience 
is defiled. 

16 They profess that they know 
God; but in works they deny him, 


being abominable, and disobedient, 


and unto every good work 'repro- t0r, void 
of Judge 
ment. 


bate. 
14. Jewish fables.| See on 1 Tim. i. 4. 
commandments of men.) So our Lord 


(Matt. xv. 9) “teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men:” and cf. Col. ii. 22. 
The commandments, as the context shows, 
were ascetic and ceremonial. 


15. Unto the pure all things are pure.] All 
things, that is, to which the distinction of 
clean and unclean has been applied. Cf. 
Rom. xiv. 14, and 1 Cor. viii. 4-8. Moral 
impurity is, of course, not in question. Be- 
sides the difference of meats, we have other 
instances of ceremonial distinctions: given in 
Mark vii. 4, 8. 


them that are defiled and unbelieving.) 
“Practical unbelief 1s only too commonly 
allied with moral pollution.” Bp. Ellicott. 


but even their mind and conscience is defiled. ] 
Rather but in their case both their mind 
and their conscience have been defiled. 
The pronoun “their,” atray, is in the Greek 
emphasized by its position. ‘ Mind, vois, 
in the N. T. is not merely reason or under- 
standing, but includes the affection and will” 
(Bp. Wordsworth). Cf “a reprobate mind,” 
Rom. i. 28; Eph. tv. 17. Pollution of the 
affections and will distorts the practical reason 
and dims the understanding; but, yet worse, 
it defiles also the conscience, and thus weakens 
and blinds the faculty which is judge in the 
breast, and diverts its decisions to the side of 
evil. The last stage of this defilement of 
conscience is described in Rom. i. 32, “ who 
not only do the same, but have pleasure in 
them that do them.” 


16. They profess that they know God.) 
Probably they laid claim to a higher degree 
of knowledge, and the terms Gnosis “ know- 
ledge” and Gnostic might already be be- 
ginning to be used arrogantly by teachers. 
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who were combining Jewish traditions with 
Asiatic theories. See Bp. Lightfoot on Co- 
lossians. 

being abominable,| Not perhaps without a 
tacit reference to the unclean meats, &c. 


CHAPTER II. 


1 Directions given unto Titus both for his doc- 
trine and life. 9 Of the duty of servants, 
and in general of all Christians. 


UT speak thou the things which 
7 become sound doctrine : 

lan. “é* 2 That the aged men be ‘sober, 

grave, temperate, sound in faith, in 
charity, in patience. 

3 The aged women likewise, that 

they be in behaviour as becometh 

Or, holy tholiness, not ‘false accusers, not given 

\Or, make tO much wine, teachers of good 

dates. things : 
4 That they may teach the young 


Cuap. II. 1.—IIf. 11. Direction to Titus, 
in opposition to such false teachers, to teach 
sound doctrine in its application to different 
ages and conditions of men, to his own con- 
duct, and to the treatment of heretics. 


2. That the aged men.| The correct ren- 
dering: not Presbyters. Age, not office, is 
here designated. 


temperate.| I.e. self-restrained in all things, 


not merely in meat and drink. 


in patience.| Chrysostom observes that: 


patience is substituted for hope, as the third 
grace with faith and charity, as being espe- 
ciallv the virtue of old men. 


8S. behbaviour.| Demeanour: outward de- 
ortment, in manner, habits, dress, &c. which 
indicates the inward principle. 


as becometh holiness.| Cf. 1 Tim. ii. ro. 


not false accusers.| Slanderers, 1 Tim. 
li. IT. 


not given to much wine.| Lit., not enslaved 
by much wine; according to Plato, a be- 
setting sin of the Cretans. 


4. That they may teach.) Discipline, school. 


5 keejors at bome.| oixovpovs. the read- 
ing for wnich authority preponderates. There 
is, however, another reading, oixovpyovs, 
supported by some of the best MSS., but 
found nowhere else in the New Test. or in 
any other author. It is of course possible 


which they would call “ abominations ;” the 
true abominations being to be found in 
their own lives and hearts. 


reprobate.| Rather worthless: tried and 
found of no worth. 


women to be ‘sober, to love their 'Or =. 


husbands, to love their children, 

5 To be discreet, chaste, keepers at 
home, good, obedient to their own 
husbands, that the word of God be 
not blasphemed. 

6 Young men likewise exhort to 
be ‘sober minded. . 

7 In all things shewing thyself a 
pattern of good works: in doctrine 
shewing uncorruptness, gravity, sin- 
cerity, 

8 Sound speech, that cannot be 
condemned ; that he that is of the 
contrary part may be ashamed, hav- 
ing no evil thing to say of you. 


that this rare word may have been changed 
by transcribers to one much better known. 
The meaning would be “workers at home,” 
finding their work in their own home; and 
therefore not, like the young widows in 
1 Tim. v. 13, “learning to be idle by going 
about other houses.” 

good.| Kind. 

blasphemed.| Evil spoken of: which it 
would be, if, inarked out as Christian women, 
they failed in their conjugal duties. 

6. The young women being thus com- 
mitted to the instruction of the aged women, 
the Apostle turns to the young men. 

sober minded.| The frequent occurrence 
of this precept—four times in six verses— 
may be explained by the character of the 
Cretans given in i. 12, 13. 

7. shewing thyself a pattern of good works. ] 
Especially as. in dealing with the young, 
example is more persuasive than precept. 

uncorruptness.] I. e. sincerity. 

sincerity.] Omit. ap@apciay is not in the 
best MSS. ag 

8. Sound speech, that cannot be condemned.] 
Discourses i.¢. not only sound in doctrine 
for the instruction of the Church, but so well 
considered and judiciously applied as to give 
no undue advantage to opponents. 

he that is of the contrary part.) Whether 
heathen. or judaizing teachers. 


8 Or, des 
creel, 


Vv. 9—14.] TITUS. II. 


g Exhort servants to be obedient 
unto their own masters, and to please 
10r, gain- them well in all things ; not 'answer- 
saying. ing again ; 
10 Not purloining, but shewing all 
good fidelity; that they may adorn 
10r, ray the doctrine of God our Saviour in 
dringeth all things. , 
toallmen, 11 For the grace of God 'that bring- 
Se eth salvation hath appeared to all men, 


of you.}] Rather of us—the preferable 
reading. 

9. servants to be obedient to.| Bondslaves 
to be in subjection to. 

answering again.) Gainsaying, as in the 
margin; disputing their orders. 

10. shewing all good fidelity.) I.e. not a 
Service merely which aims at good appear- 
ances, but which arises from good principle. 
Cf. Eph. vi. 5; Col. iii. 22. 

God our Saviour.| Our Saviour God. 


11. The reason of this injunction, and in- 
deed, more remotely, of all which precedes, as 
well as the motive for obeying them, is the 


universality of God’s love in the redemption | 


of man, embracing slaves as well as others. 


For the grace of God that bringeth salvation 
hath appeared to all men.] Rather, For the 
grace of God appeared which bringeth 
salvation to all men—to bondslaves among 
the rest, and therefore involving all men in the 
obligation to holiness. “The grace of God” 
is here that highest instance of His free 
mercy, the gift of His own Son; purposed 
indeed befbre the foundation of the world, 
but which “ appeared” at the incarnation of 
the Word, and in the life, passion, and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. Cf. 2 Tim. i. 9, 10. 
The translation “‘ appeared unto all men” is 
weak, and misses the stress of the argument— 
the universality of salvation inferring the uni- 
versality of obligation. ‘“ Appeared,” “shone 
upon the world,” as “the day-spring from on 
high.” Cf. Tit. iti. 4. 


12. Teaching us.) Rather Disoiplining 
us, not instructing merely, i.e. by self-denial 
and mortification of the carnal will. 


that.) In order that—the object of the 
discipline. 


deny:ng.| Both in heart and deed. It is 
more than avoiding, says Chrysostom; it im- 
plies hatred and aversion. 


worluly lusts.) For what these are, see 
t John ii. 15, 16. 


12 Teaching us that, denying un- 

odliness and worldly lusts, we should 

five soberly, righteously, and godly, 
in this present world ; 

13 Looking for that blessed hope, 
and the glorious appearing of the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ ; 

14 Who gave himself for us, that 
he might redeem us from all iniquity, 


should live soberly, righteously, and gedly.} 
Fulfilling our duties to ourselves, to our 
neighbours, and to God. 


this present world.| Lit., “the present 
age,” ¢. e. the present state of being. 


13. Looking for, d'c.]| Rather Looking 
for the blessed hope and appearance 
of the glory of our great God and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ. “ The blessed hope” 
is the appearing. ‘‘ Appearance of the glory” 
which is the literal translation, is also the 
correct one. It is the revelation of the glory 
of Him who before came in humility, which 
constitutes the blessed hope. On the attitude 
of Christians, as waiting and looking for the 
coming of their Lord in glory, compare 
1 Cor. i. 7; Phil. iii. 20; 1 Thess. i. 9, 10. 
For the rendering of the last clause, which is 
more doubtful, see note at the end of the 
chapter. 


14. Who gave himself.| “ Himself” is em- 
phatic: “his whole self, soul and body, and 
all He had or was; Himself, God-man, 
which was certainly the greatest gift that was 
ever given, the highest price that was ever 
paid for anything in the world ” (Beveridge). 


for us.) rip jay, both for our benefit 
and salvation,” and “instead of us,” as Phile- 
mon 13, where the same preposition irep gov, 
is “instead of thee,” “in thy stead.” 


that he might redeem eA By the ransom 
of His own blood “from all iniquity ” which 
was holding us in bondage. john Vill. 34. 
The other idea contained in “ redemption,” 
the setting free from cendemnation, is found 
in Eph. i. 7, “In whom we have redemption 
through his blood, the forgiveness of sins.” 


a peculiar people.| So 1 Pet. i. 9. The 
word “peculiar,” mepsovoios, meaning origi- 
nally “‘ what remains over and above,” and so 
“set apart as such,” came to signify “ separate 
from,” with perhaps occasionally the addi- 
tional notion of “superior to.” ‘The title “a 
peculiar people,” which belonged tothe Jewish 
Church under the old covenant, is transferred 
by St. Peter and St. Paul to the Christian 
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and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works. 
15 These things speak, and ex- 


Church under the new. The -differentia, 
however, and mark of separation under the 
Gospel, is zeal for good works. 

15. These things.] All that I have been 
dwelling upon “speak ;” and “exhort” the 
faithful, and “reprove” the disobedient and 
careless “ with all authority.” 


TITUS. II. 


[v. 15. 


hort, and rebuke with all authority. 
Let no man despise thee. 


Let no man despise thee.| Not here, as in 
1 Tim. iv. 12, on account of “thy youth ;” 
but do this with such gravity, earnestness 
and consistency of conduct, that no one 
shall have any ground for slighting thy 
admonitions. Speak so as to command re- 


spect. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE on ver. 13. 


The words rov peyadou Geot xai carnpos 
Hav ‘Incov Xptorov will also bear the trans- 
lation “of the great God and of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” It must be admitted that 
the omission of the article before “ Saviour,” 
coes not necessarily require “God” and 
‘Saviour’? to be understood of the same 
person. The general rule that when two or 
more attributives, joined by a copulative, are 
assumed of the same person or thing, the 
article is inserted before the first and omitted 
before the others, must be taken with many 
exceptions. Among the rest, it will not hold 
good when the latter attributives have in 
themselves, or by usage, assumed somewhat 
of the character of a proper name, as was the 
case early with the appellation ‘ Saviour :” 
and the position of the pronoun “ our,” nor, 
after awrnpos, instead of in immediate con- 
nexion with Geov, gives some little weight to 
the argument for taking the words separately. 
It is argued, too, that in all other places 
where “Saviour” is applied to “ God,” there 
is a distinction between the Father and the 
Son, either expressed or implied, instead of 
an identification. So a few verses further on, 
iii, 4-6, “ God our Saviour.” .. . . “ which 
be shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour:” and cf.1 Tim.i. 1, and 1 Tim. 
ii. 3-5. In the doxology which closes the 
Epistle of St. Jude (ver. 25), the best MSS. 
add to “God our Saviour” the words 
“through Jesus Christ our Lord.” And so, 
apparently, 1 Tim. iv. 10, and Titus 1. 3. 
Hence it is inferred to be more probable than 
otherwise, that “the great God” and “our 
Saviour Jesus Christ ” are contradistinguished, 
not identified, here too, and that our version, 
together with the Vulgate, Syriac and others, 
is right. On the other hand, there Is the all 
but universal consent of the Greek Fathers, 
as well before as after the Arian controversy, 
in interpreting “the great God,” as well as 
“our Saviour,” of Jesus Christ. Ignatius, 
Clement Alex., and Hippolytus appear to 


have thus understood it, as well as Athana- 
sius, Chrysostom, Theodoret, and Theophy- 
lact; and among the Latin Fathers, Cyprian, 
Jerome, and Primasius. The expression 
“the blessed hope” seems to point to the 
Son, who is called “our hope,” 1 Tim. i. 1, 
and “the hope of glory,” Col. i. 27. Again, 
the word “ appearance,”—epiphany or mani- 
festation,—is used in five other places by 
St. Paul, and always for the appearing of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, 2 Thess. i. 8; 1 Tim. 
vi. 143 2 Tim. i. 10, 2 Tim. iv. i. 8, and in 
all these places but 2 Tim. i. 10, for his 
future coming, as here. (The verb “ ap- 
peared,” however, is used more generally of 
the Gospel dispensation in Titus il. 11, iii. 4.) 
To this it may be added that when in the 
New Test. the coming in glory is spoken of 
it is almost always with reference to the 
Son, and commonly in connection with his 
humanity, as “the Son of man.” See Matt. 
XVI. 27, XIX. 28, xxiv. 30, xxv. 343 Col. iti. 4. 
Finally, the epithet “‘ great” is nowhere else 
in the New Testament applied to God the 
Father; but it might be well used with a 
special application and emphasis when it is the 
Son who Is spoken of as God. Sor John v. 20, 
“his Son Jesus Christ. This is the true God 
and eternal life.” On the whole, it seems 
more probable that the words “ great God” 
as well as “Saviour” apply to Jesus Christ, 
the appearance of whose glory is the Chris- 
tian’s blessed hope and constraining motive. 
It has, however, been well said by Dean Alford, 
who maintained the opposite view, “ Which- 
ever way taken, the passage is just as im- 
portant a testimony to the divinity of our 
Saviour: according to the translation, ‘our 
great God and Saviour,’ by asserting his 
possession of deity and right to the appellation 
of the Highest: according to the other, ‘of 
the great God and of our Saviour,’ even more 
strikingly asserting his equality in glory with 
the Father in a way which would be blas- 
phemy if predicated of any of the sons of men.” 


v. 1—6.| 


CHAPTER IIL. 


1 Titus is yet further directed by Paul, both 
concerning the things he should teach, and 
not teach. 10 He ts willed also to roect 
obstinate hereticks: 12 which done, he ap- 
pointeth him both timeand place, wherean he 
should come unto him, and so concludeth. 


UT them in mind to be subject 
to principalities and powers, to 
obey magistrates, to be ready to every 
good work, 
2 To speak evil of no man, to be 
no brawlers, but gentle, shewing all 
meekness unto all men. 


TITUS. III. 


3 For we ourselves also were 
sometimes foolish, disobedient, de- 
ceived, serving divers lusts and plea- 
sures, living in malice and envy, 
hateful, and hating one another. 

4 But after that the kindness and 
Nove of God our Saviour toward 
man appeared, 

5 Not by works of righteousness 
which we have done, but according 
to his mercy he saved us, by the 
washing of regeneration, and renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost ; 

6 Which he shed on us !abund- pulp. 


Cnap. III. 1, to principalities and powers.] 
rather to magistrates, to powers, as the 
same two words are rendered in Luke xii. 11, 
from which they may have been taken. The 
copula “and” is omitted in the best MSS. 
The Cretans, who had been subjugated to 
Rome by Metellus, B.c. 67, and whose island 
now formed part of the province of Cyrene, 
under a Propretor with the title of Pro- 
consul, had never lost the remembrance of 
their democratic institutions, and were im- 

tient and turbulent under foreign rule; an 
Impatience in which the Jewish population 
doubtless shared. 


to obey magistrates.} Rather to be obe- 
dient subjects. 


to be ready to.| Ready for: not merely to 
obey, but to pay willing obedience. These 
words are quoted by Clement of Rome (ad 
Cor. 3). 

2. gentle.| forbearing, patient, as in 
x Tim. il. 3. 

3. For we ourselves who were sometimes.] 
Le., I say to a// men, “for we ourselves were 
once as they are now.” ‘“ Were” is emphatic. 


4. And that we are no longer such is due 
to no merit of our own; it is of God's free 
grace: not on account of works of righteous- 
ness which we have done, but of the love of 
God for us, and of the means which He has 
provided in the Gospel for our regeneration, 
justification, sanctification, and adoption to an 
inheritance of eternal life. The connexion 
is clear and natural, and leaves no room for 
requiring a reference to the Marcionite theory 
of a God of love. 


But after that the kindness and love of God 
our Saviour toward men appeared.| Rather, 
But when the goodness and the love 
to man of our Saviour God appeared. 
Goodness and philanthropy (the word in the 
Greek) are equivalent, or nearly so, to 


‘“‘erace” in ii. 11, They occur together, as 
if from this passage, in Justin Martyr (Dial. 
cum Tryphone 47), } yap xpnorérys Kal 7 
gidavOpwria. 

appeared.| See ii, 11 and note at end of 
that chapter. [ 


5. In this passage, which is a brief but 
pregnant epitome of the Gospel, the scheme 
of man’s salvation is regarded only from the 
side on which it is wholly God’s work, with- 
out taking note of the conditions and qualifi- 
cations, which, however much they too are 
God's work, are required from the co-opera- 
tion of man. The apostle was dwelling on 
the truth that the change referred to in ver. 3, 
is not due to ourselves or our own merit, 
but to God’s grace. He therefore had no 
occasion to allude here to the qualifications 
or stipulations required at baptism, nor to 
the faith by which man is justified, nor to 
“the working out his own salvation,” which 
is one of the instruments by which the Holy 
Ghost renews us day by day, nor to the 
holiness which is the character and badge of 
the heirs of eternal life. All this is needed ; 
but, viewed from God’s side, it is not by any- 
thing which man has done or could do, but 
by his own free mercy that God has saved 
him. 

6. Not by works of righteousness which we 
have done.| Not by works in righteous- 
ness which we ourselves did. “We” 
is emphatic. Not by our own works, even 
when done in a state of justification. 


he saved us| Placed us in a state of salva- 
tion. Those who are thus called out of the 
world into the Church, made members of 
Christ, pardoned and justified through faith 
in him, and have received the promise and 
earnest of the Spirit, are so far saved. Cf. 
Acts I. 47. 

by the washing.] rather laver or bath 
of regeneration, i.e. baptism, which our 27th 
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antly through Jesus Christ our Sa- 
viour ; 

7 That being justified by his 
grace, we should be made heirs ac- 
cording to the hope of eternal life. 

8 This is a faithful saying, and 


Article defines to be “a sign” (an “effectual 
sign,” Art. 25) “of regeneration or new 
birth.” The word “regeneration” maAcyye- 
veoia Occurs twice only in the N. T., here 
and in Matt. xix. 28 (which see), where it 
is equivalent to ‘“‘the restitution of all things” 
(Acts ili. 21); the new birth of this fallen 
but redeemed world. Here its application is 
to individuals; the new birth of those who 
were born in sin and the children of wrath, 
into the membership of Christ and the 
family of God with its inheritance of the 
kingdom of heaven, of which baptism (the 
bathing or washing in water) is “the means 
whereby we receive the same and a pledge to 
assure us thereof.” The requisite qualifica- 
tions of the recipient do not, as has been said, 
lie in the line of the apostle’s argument, 
which is concerned only with man’s salvation 
considered as the product solely of God’s 
free grace. 


and renewing of the Holy Ghost.) Te. “ by 
the Holy Ghost ;” the genitive of the agent. 
Some MSS. and the Italic version have “ by 
the Holy Ghost ;” and though the weight of 
authority is against the reading, it accurately 
expresses the sense. Of the whole clause the 
construction may either be “he saved us 
by the washing of regeneration and dy the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost,” or “by the 
washing of regeneration and of the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost.” Both are grammatical, 
and either may be expressed by our versiori. 
Doctrinal considerations would rather give 
the preponderance to the former rendering: 


for although renewal or renovation by the, 


Holy Ghost is a result and consequent of 
baptism rightly received, yet it is not, like re- 
eneration, that of which the washing in water 
is the outward and visible sign. “It seems 
to mean,” says Waterland, ‘‘a more particu- 
lar kind of renewal, namely of the inward 
frame or disposition of the man.” Regenera- 
tion, in the person baptized in infancy, must 
precede renovation or renewal; whereas re- 
newal inthe adult convert, may be and should 
be before, in, and after baptism. Regeneration 
is the work of the Holy Spirit, in the due use 
of Baptism which God has ordained. Re- 
newal is the work of the Holy Spirit to- 
gether with the co-operation of man which 
God requires. Regeneration is an act once 
done and never repeated. Renewal is, or 


TITUS. IIL. 


|v. 7—8. 


these things I will that thou affirm 
constantly, that they which have 
believed in God might be careful 
to maintain good works. These 
things are good and profitable unto 


men. 


should be, perpetual and progressive, “the 
inward man being renewed day by day.” 
(2 Cor. iv. 16, and cf. the collect for Christ- 
mas Day: “that we being regenerate and 
made thy children by adoption and grace, 
may daily be renewed by thy Holy Spirit ”). 
Regeneration can never be totally lost; 
though it may, as a misused privilege, but 
minister to condemnation. Renewal may be 
lost. 


7. Which be shed on us abundantly.) Liter- 
ally “richly,” “4e,” ie. the Holy Ghost. 
The expression, “shed on us,” or “ poured 
out upon us,” refers back to the prophecy of 
Joel 11. 28, and to the visible form of its 
accomplishment on the day of Pentecost. 
Acts, il. 3, 33. 


through Jesus Christ our Saviour.) 
“Through,” for the merits and through the 
mediation of. As at the baptism of the 
Saviour, so in the regeneration and renova- 
tion of the believer, the three Persons of the 
blessed Trinity are present and concerned. 


8. That being justified, dc.) Rather in 
order that having been justified by his 
grace, we may in hope become heirs of 
eternal life. This clause may depend 
either on “he saved us” inv. 5, or on “he 
shed on us” inv. 6. The former construc- 
tion is the more probable. The apostle, 
having taught that it is of God's own free 
mercy only that He saved us, or placed us in 
a state of salvation, and having described the 
instrumentality by which this great change is 
effected, the washing of regeneration and the 
renewing by the Holy Ghost, proceeds to 
the object and end of it, the inheritance of 
glory. He has placed us in a state of salva- 
tion, in order that having been accounted 
righteous before Him by His own free grace, 
not for any deserts of our own, and being 
entitled thus to all the blessings which accom- 
pany righteousness, including the adoption 
of sons, “we may become heirs of eternal 
life,” not indeed in present possession, but in 
hope. Cf. Rom. villi. 24, 25. ‘“ May 
become,” the reading yevapeba is preferable 
to that of the received text, yesnOaper. 

This ts a faithful saying.| Ie. this ab- 
stract, as it were, of the Gospel comprised in 
the last four verses. 


and these things I will, dc.) More 


Vv. 9—13.] 


g But avoid fvolish questions, and 
genealogies, and contentions, and 
strivings about the law; for they 
are unprofitable and vain. 

10 A man that is an heretick after 
the first and second admonition reject ; 

11 Knowing that he that is such 


TITUS. III. 


is subverted, and sinneth, being con- 
demned of himself. 

12 When I shall send Artemas 
unto thee, or T’ychicus, be diligent 
to come unto me to Nicopolis: for 
I have determined there to winter. 

13 Bring Zenas the lawyer and . 


literally, and about (or respecting) these 
things I wish you to assert strongly 
in order that they who have believed 
God may make it their care to be fore- 
most in good works. Not “believed in 
God,” ie. in His existence, unity, ‘Trinity, 
and the like; but “believed God,” who has 
revealed this Gospel to us. Their practical 
holiness, which is so much insisted upon 
throughout the Pastoral Epistles, is assumed 
to be the result of a belief in God’s free 
mercy in calling us into a state of salvation. 
these things.) Either “these good works,” 
or, generally, this kind of teaching which 
inculcates practice; in either case in opposi- 
tion to the unprofitable and vain questions in 
v.9. The latter sense is perhaps preferable. 
There would be a feebleness in saying “ good 
works are good and profitable unto men.” 


9. avoid.| “Stand aloof from.” 
genealogies.| See on 1 Tim. i. 4. 


contentions, and strivings about the law.] 
Lit., “legal disputes,” arising out of in- 
terpretations of the law, such as abound in 
the Talmud, and of which the question 
(Matt. xxii. 36), “‘ Which is the great com- 
mandment in the law?” in the spirit in which 
it was put, is an example. 

10. 4 man that is an beretick after the first 
and second admonition reject.| After one 
and a second admonition without effect, 
shun. Nothing more can be done with him. 
The word does not carry the idea of excom- 
munication which is suggested by our trans- 
lation. It is objected that “an heretick ” 
in the sense of one who holds and teaches 
false doctrine, is a word of later date, and 
that the use of it here implies that the epistle 
was written after the Gnostic errors had 
formed sects and brought the word into 
common use. But there is nothing to shew 
that a teacher of dcctrinal error is here 
meant. ‘ Heresy” in the New Testament is 
“a sect,” without even implying that the distinc- 
tive character of the sect is a doctrine at all. 
The Sadducees are called a heresy in Acts v. 
17; the Pharisees in Acts xv. 5, xxvi. 5. The 
“heresies” at Corinth were marked by the 
names of orthodox teachers, Paul, Apollos, 
Cephas, and denoted parties but not false 
doctrine; and St. Paul in writing of them 
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uses “schisms,” oyicpara, and “heresies,” 
aipégets, aS Synonymous. See 1 Cor. i. 10, 
12; xi. 18, 19. And as “heresy” was “a 
sect,” so doubtless “a heretick,” (a word 
which occurs only in this place in the New 
Testament), would be one who formed or 
Joined a sect. Afterwards as the early sects 
which formed around various Gnostic tenets 
became erroneous in doctrine, the word 
“heresy ” soon came to signify a sect holding 
or teaching erroneous doctrine, and at last the 
erroneous doctrine itself. A heretick was 
then a doctrinal sectarian. Meanwhile 
schism and schismatic which at first were 
synonymous, or nearly so, with heresy and 
heretick, retained their first meaning and 
became appropriate to parties and partisans, 
who divided the Church, without depraving 
the truth. 


ll. Knowing.] By his rejection of your 
admonition. 


12. When I shall send Artemas unto thee or 
Tychicus., Apparently to take charge of the 
Cretan Church in the absence of Titus. 
Of Artemas nothing more is known from 
Scripture. ‘There is a tradition that he be- 
came Bishop of Lystra. For Tychicas, see 
note on 2 Tim. iv. 12. 


be diligent.| Hasten. Many cities bear 
the name of Nicopolis. The three which 
have been variously selected as the city 
mentioned in the text, are 1. Nicopolis in 
Cilicia, which cannot, however, be made to 
coincide with any probable theory of St. 
Paul’s movements. 2. Nicopolis in Thrace 
on the borders of Macedonia and called in 
the apocryphal salutation at the end of this 
epistle, ‘‘Nicopolis of Macedonia.” This 
subscription has no authority, and indeed 
States the epistle to have been written at 
Nicopolis, in manifest contradiction to the 
apostle’s words. This town may have lain in 
the way of St. Paul’s journey, though there 
is no assignable reason why he should have 
designed it as his winter quarters. It was a 
place of small importance in comparison with 
3. Nicopolis in Epirus on the Ambracian 
Gulf, which, in all probability, is the city to 
which St. Paul was going. Founded by 
Augustus to commemorate the victory of 
Actium, it had become a place of considerable 
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Apollos on their journey diligently, 
that nothing be wanting unto them. 
14 And let our’s also learn to 


re ‘maintain good works for necessary 
est 


- uses, that they be not unfruitful. 
15 All that are with me salute 


importance; and as many of the buildings 
were erected by Herod the Great, it is not 
unlikely that there were Jews living there. 
The situation was low and swampy, and by 
the time of Julian it had fallen into decay. 


12. Bring Zenas the lawyer and Apollos on 
their journey diligently.|  I.e. supplying them 
with all that they need for it. Of Zenas 
nothing certain is known; although various 
traditions of no value make him to have been 
one of the seventy, to have written a life of 
Titus, and to have been Bishop of Diospolis. 
We cannot even determine whether he was a 
Roman jurist or a Jewish doctor of the law. 
The word, voyixcs, is used always in the 
latter sense in the Gospels; and in the 
epistles it does not occur excepting here, and 
just beéore in ver. 9, as an epithet to “strivings” 
or “contentions.” For Apollos see on Acts 
Xxvill. 24. It is possible that Zenas and 
Apollos might be the bearers of this epistle. 


14. And let our’s also learn to maintain 
good works for necessary uses.| Rather, and 
let ours too (those who belong to our 


TITUS. IIL. 


[v. 14—15. 


thee. Greet them that love us in 
the faith. Grace de with you all. 
Amen. 


q It was written to Titus, ordained the first 
bishop of the church of the Cretians, from 
Nicopolis of Macedonia. 


brotherhood at Crete) learn to be forward 
in good works (see ver. 8) for the neces- 
sary wants, i.e. of Zenas, Apollos, and other 
ministers of the Gospel. So did the Philip- 
pians in St. Paul’s case. Phil. iv. 16. Some 
refer “ours” to Zenas and Apollos, “ men of 
our order,” “ministers,” and explain the 
precept. ‘Let them do as I do; not merely 
be helped by you, but maintain themselves by 
honest labour.” But not only is such a 
reference obscure, but it is not likely that 
the phrase ‘to be foremost in good works” 
would be met ayain so soon in a sense so 
very different. The connexion is obvicus: 
“Do you help Zenas and Apollos with what 
they need for their journey; and not you 
only, but let all who belong to our brother- 
hood, learn to be kind, liberal, and helpful in 
such cases.” 


15. in the faith.| Not merely as friends, 
but as Christians. 


Amen.| 1s probably a later addition. 

The subscription is in this case demon- 
strably spurious. St. Paul was not yet at 
Nicopolis, ver. 12. 
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. I. OCCASION OF THE LETTER. 


I 

ae attempts which have been made 

to satisfy the natural curiosity of 
the readers of this bref but exquisite 
letter as to most of the persons who are 
mentioned in it by St Paul have been 
rather unsuccessful. Almost the only 
facts which appear with entire historical 
certainty from the evidence of the letter 
itself are these—that Philemon stood in 
the relation of master to Onesimus, his 
slave ; and that Onesimus, who had run 
away to Rome, was sent back to Philemon 
by St Paul. It seems, however, in the 
highest degree probable, from internal as 
well as external evidence, that we can 
determine the relationship of other mem- 
bers of the household from which One- 
simus had fled. If Onesimus is the 
slave, Philemon is the husband, Apphia 
the wife, Archippus the son. It is fur- 
ther evident that Philemon must have 
been in comfortable, if not affluent, cir- 
cumstances; that for Christ’s sake he 
shewed hospitality and love to distressed 
saints ; and that he, as well as Archippus, 
occupied official positions in the Church, 
which brought them into relation with St 
Paul. But whenwearetoldthat Philemon, 
Archippus’, Onesimus’*, were or became 


1 By St Jerome Archippus is said to have 
been mea of Colosse. But it would be a 
more plausible inference from Col. iv. 16, 17, 
that he was Bishop of Laodicea (Theodor. 
Mops. za /oc.). Nor is external testimony alto- 
gether wanting to this effect. In the ‘ Apostol. 
Constit.” (vii. 46) Philemon is spoken of as 
Bishop of Colosse, Archippus as Bishop of Lao- 
dicea (Wieseler, ‘Chronol. d. Apost.’ 450 
sqq.)- Tillemont says that the Greek Menza 
make him Bishop of Gaza, but martyred and 
buried at Colosse. Theodoret mentions that 
the house of Philemon was still shewn at Co- 
losse, in the fifth century. It was also said that 
after discharging pastoral—perhaps episcopal— 
functions at Colosse, he taught at Gaza when 
Nero was emperor, and laid down his life in the 
proconsulship of Androcles. The connection of 
Archippus with Laodicea, and the admonitory 


PAGE 
§ IIL. Its connection with Roman slavery. 822 


§ IV. External Testimony to the Epistle . 829 


Bishops who occupied certain sees, we 
suspend our assent—not because the 
assumption of a regular episcopate at 
that time involves an anachronism—but 
because the evidence is imperfect or con- 


passage (Col. iv. 17), have given rise to the 
deeply interesting conjecture that the ‘‘be zea- 
lous ”’ of our Lord (Rev. iii. 19), addressed to the 
angel of the Laodicean Church, is the counter- 
part to the ‘‘take heed” of St Paul (‘Colos- 
sians and Philemon,’ Bishop Lightfoot, p. 43). 
There is, however, much force in the objection 
to this view of the message to Archippus in 
Colossians. When St Paul writes to a Bishop, 
he can speak sternly enough of the sins and fail- 
ures of ministers (1 Tim. ili. 3—8, v. 20, 22, 24). 
When he writes to the people, he looks entirely 
at the better and more hopeful side (see note on 
1 Thess. v. 12, 13). It would seem to be ethi- 
cally inconsistent with his method to administer 
a rebuke to a pastor indirectly through his people 
—a process which might have been felt by Ar- 
chippus to be wanting in delicacy and considera- 
tion. (So Theophyl. See also Storr, ‘ Interpret. 
Epist. ad Coloss.’ ad /oc., and the note of 
Niemeyer, ‘Comment. Hist. Gramm. in Paul. ad 
Philem. Ep.,’ p. 6.) 

2 The conjecture that Onesimus may have 
been the Bishop of Ephesus mentioned by Ig- 
natius is scarcely worthy of the contemptuous 
dismissal which it has received. The date of the 
Epistle of Ignatius to the Ephesians (prob. A.v. 
107) presents no difficulty. The Onesimus of 
St Paul’s Epistle to Philemon need not have 
been much more than 7o at that date. (We are 
unable to find any proof of the idea of some 
German scholars that the Ep. of Ignatius to the 
Ephes. implies that their bishop was a young 
man in A.D. 107.) It only states that the writer’s 
acquaintance with him was recent (cap. v.). 
There is certainly something ‘very striking and 
suggestive in the way in which after mentioning 
Onesimus, their visible bishop (é» capxi ém- 
oxéxw), and just afterwards again in junction 
with three other names, Ignatius goes off with a 
series of allusions to the Epistle to Philemon 
(dvaluny vuae, cf. v. 20; ob diaraocopar wir, 
cf. v. 8; dédepac dv rp dvduar:, cf. vv. 1, 9, 133 
wpoé\aBov wapaxaXely vuas, cf. vv. 8, 9, Ignat. 
‘Epist. ad Ephes.’ 11.111.). Such an identification 
of Onesimus, Bishop of Ephesus, with the One- 
simus of St Paul on the part of Ignatius seems 
not improbable. Onesimus, said in the Roman 
martyrologies to have been martyred at Rome, 
is remembered in the Greek Church on Feb. 15, 
in the Latin on Feb. 16. 
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flicting. That the letter was delivered by 
Onesimus is clear, not so much from the 
subscription which was added at a later 
period, as from the whole context and 
nature of the case. What else is certain 
is mainly this, that the fugitive slave,— 
thief as well as fugitive,—was converted 
and apparently baptized by St Paul’; 
that he rendered the Apostle services, 
deeply felt and recognised ; that he was 
loved by his instructor with a peculiar 
tenderness, witnessed to by that wealth 
of pathetic terms of endearment—his son 
(v. 10); his brother (v. 16); his heart 
(v. 12); his very second self (v. 17). 


2. ANALYSIS OF ITS CONTENTS. 


An analysis of this tenderly beautiful 
Epistle may seem as superfluous as the 
analysis of an Idyll. Yet such a struc- 
tural framework may serve to shew that 
the Apostle had formed no overweening 
estimate of the wemyAt and strength with 
which his Epistles impressed contem- 
porary readers (2 Cor. x. 10). The very 
whirl and rush of words and apparent 
dislocation of construction is not without 
its meaning. 


1. The Salutation. vv. 1, 2, 3. 
li. Zhe Prelude. vv. 4, §, 6, 7- 


Affectionate introduction. 

His thankfulness for his friend, v. 4; 
caused by what he had heard of Phile- 
mon’s true love and faith, v. 5; subject 
of his prayer, v. 6; beautiful result of 
Philemon’s goodness, v. 7. 


il. Zhe Request. 


This request might be based upon 
rightful aushority, v. 8. 


1 The spiritual generation spoken of in v. 10 
is, however, not to be understood of baptism 
only, but of Christian teaching and instruc- 
tion. Cf. Clem. Alexandrin. ‘Strom.’ Lib. 1. 
** When St Paul so often calls Onesimus his son, 
his heart, &c., when he says that he was wishing 
to retain Onesimus with him to minister unto 
him in the bonds of the Gospel, we must infer 
that the slave had not only received elementary 
instruction from the Apostle but had been 
washed in the sacred laver and admitted to the 
mystery of the Holy Communion. Otherwise 
he could not have been considered entirely as a 
son and as one of the faithful, and designated for 
such a function in the Church. So that Onesi- 
mus was sent back to Philemon not as a mere 
catechumen but as a perfect and (so to speak) 
full-grown disciple of Christ” (S. Gentil. Opp. 
V. 383). 
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The Apostle prefers to base it 
(2) Generally—upon The Great Love. 
(4) Specially—upon his own 
1. Lerson, 
2. Age, 
3. Sufferings, 
4. Sufferings for Christ. v. 9. 
The request itself—supported by rea- 
sons : 


(z) Onesimus is St Paul’s spiritual child, 
Vv. IO. 

(5) As a changed man, he will fulfil the 
promise of his name, and be useful to 
Philemon, z. 11. . 

(c) St Paul loves Onesimus as a second 
self, v. 12; 

(2) has sent him home, when his ser- 
vices would have been most welcome, 
for a reason connected with Phile- 
mon’s highest welfare, 2. 13, 14. 

(ec) Possible design of God’s overruling 
Providence in the whole affair, v. 15. 
(7) Double affection, natural and spiri- 
tual, due to the slave who has become 

a brother, v. 16. 

(g) Affection due to the Apostle as a 
partner in Christian life and work, 
v. 17. 


The request—Receive him as myself. 


iv. Zhe Undertaking and Signature, 
vu. 18, 19. 
The request renewed, v. 20. 


v. Lhe Epilogue. 

(z) His confidence in Philemon, that 
he will do more than the request. 
v. 21. 

(5) Happy anticipation of deliverance 
from custody, and hope of visiting 
his friend, v. 22. 

(c) Joint salutations to Philemon, zz. 
23, 24. 

(2) Grace be with your spirit’. 

II. THe RHETORIC OF THE EPISTLE 

TO PHILEMON. 


The rhetorical skill and beauty of the 
Epistle to Philemon was once a favourite 
subject with Christian commentators and 
critics. | Modern writers, while doing 
ample justice to the tenderness and 
pathos of this short letter, have been 


1 See ‘ Anal. 


ic. in Epp. Pauli,’ authore 
Johann. Piscator. 


p- 156—161. 
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rather disposed to do scanty justice to 
the style and language’. It may be 
well to examine from this point of view 
one verse which has been considered 
especially liable to the charge of laxity 
of style, and disregard of symmetrical 
arrangement. 

“ Hearing of thy love and faith which 
thou hast toward the Lord Jesus, and 
toward all saints” (v. 5). Some trans- 
lators in ancient times, and many in 
later days, would at once accept M. 
Renan’s version, as an equivalent, and, 
indeed, as a judicious correction—“ de 
ta foi au Seigneur, de ta charité pour 
tous les saints’.” Yet those who 
reverence Scripture may justly maintain 
that St Paul’s own arrangement of 
the words has a higher rhetoric, under 
the guidance of a better wisdom. Let 
us suppose a writer to have before 
him two propositions, one of which is 
of special importance for his immediate 
purpose. He might be able to bring 
out that purpose most effectively by be- 
ginning and ending his sentence with 
the motive to which he wished to give 
prominence. From this point of view, 
It is instructive to compare the two con- 

1 Bishop Lightfoot, pp. 334, 335- 

2 «L’Antechrist,’ p. 96. So the Syriac ver- 
sion (cf. Niemeyer, ‘Comment. Hist. Gramm. 
in Philem.’ p.1; Niemeyer quotes St Matt. xx. 
a1; Acts xx. 21). Moder paraphrases of the 
Pauline Epp. often tempt one to apply Melanch- 
thon’s bitter but most just saying against the 
writers of his day to a very different class of 
‘ey Saat The Church has unlearnt her own 


anguage among the men of culture.” (Linguam 


suam dedidicit ecclesia inter monachos. Me- 


lanchth. Opp. II. 888.) 


3 This form of construction is termed efanodos by old writers. 
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temporary letters to the Ephesians and 
Colossians. In those more elaborate 
and dogmatic pieces the idea of faith 
is of principal significance, and in one 
or other of its aspects is the leading sub- 
ject of consideration. But in the Epistle 
to Philemon the writers great object 
is to appeal to the principle of Christian 
humanity, to that true human love which 
flows from the constraining power of 
divine love, believed in and accepted. 
“Love towards the saints,” and therefore 
to the brother for whom he pleaded, is con- 
sequently placed in the forefront. It is the 
first note of the whole strain. Let us con- 
ceive the Epistle presented to Philemon, 
when the delegates first arrive, and the 
returned fugitive anxiously awaits his 
master’s decision. The letter is received 
with reverential joy. Philemon listens, 
or reads, in breathless expectation, and 
the very first word which falls upon his 
ear, or meets his eye, after the usual 
salutation, is—/ove. It has a force in 
this place which no other word could 
supply. St Paul, therefore, places Jove 
first; but as he never can forget faith, 
and Christ as the central object of faith, 
he puts /ove first, the object of the love 
last, faith towards Christ in the middle 
between the extremes. To translate, or 
paraphrase the verse in a way which 
loses sight of this peculiarity, and makes 
it simply a dislocated way of saying—‘‘the 
faith which thou hast towards the Lord 
Jesus, and the love to all the saints ”—1s 
to lose the secret of the Apostle’s simple 
thetoric, and to sacrifice his purpose to 
a superficial facility *. 


The point in the text may be 


seen more clearly by arranging three passages in parallel columns. 


After I heard 
1. 
of your faith 


Since we heard 


I. 
of your faith 


Hearing of thy 
I. 
love 


2. 2. 2. 
in the Lord in Christ and faith which 
Jesus, Jesus, thou hast 
33 3. 3. 
and Jove and of the Jove toward the Lord 


4: 
unto all the 


which ye have 


Jesus, 


4: 4. 
saints. to all the and toward 
saints. all saints. 
Eph. i. 15. Col. i. 4. Phil. z. 5. 


On the whole question, and on the propriety of reproducing, as far as possible, the order of the 
original in translating, see Bishop Jebb, ‘Sacred Literature,’ pp. 345—3s0. ‘The word a// here 
implies a beautiful argument. ‘‘If you are thus beneficent to a// the saints, remember that our 
Onesimus is such. You should receive him that the fountain of a love so exuberant may not 
seem to be cut off from Am only” (S. Gentilis, Opp. v. 386). 
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It may be well to note some other 
instances of the Apostle’s rhetoric of 
love. A point comes when he must 
at last definitely write down the name 
which was so likely to irritate Philemon. 
With a subtle tact of infinite dehhcacy he 
defers to the last possible moment a 
name which might set up angry recol- 
lections in arms against his plea, until 
he has prepared the way by a whole 
series of affecting touches. “For the 
love's sake, I rather beseech—being such 
an one as Paul, aged, as it ts also a 
prisoner of Jesus Christ, 1 beseech thee 
for my son, whom I have begotten in 
my bonds— QOnesimus ” — (zz. 9, 10). 
The man who can write with such noble 
variety is not wanting in the playful 
touch which so often accompanies true 
pathos. He plays—shall we say he 
almost puns?—twice, once upon the 
meaning’, once upon the name’, of One- 
simus. With what subtle tenderness the 
Apostle takes the sting out of the slave’s 
two great offences! QOnesimus was a 
Jugitive. How winningly St Paul puts it! 
‘Perhaps he was sefarated” (v. 15§).— 
He had stolen his master’s property. 
“If he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee 
ought” (v. 18). It is not necessary to 
go very deeply into the distinctions of 
Roman law for the Apostle’s bond—‘‘I 
Paul have written with mine own hand.” 
It is a gentle mockery of money business. 
The note closes in the same unrivalled 
strain by his asking to have a lodging 
prepared for him, if he is given as a gift 
in answer to the prayers of Philemon 
and his family. Philemon certainly would 
be ashamed to meet St Paul after having 


1 dypnoroy, etxpnoroy, v. t1. The further 
allusion, which some older commentators recog- 
nise, to the word Christ as then pronounced 
(‘formerly without Chris/, now right Christian’), 
is surely very probable. ‘‘Judzos impulsore Chresto 
assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit.’ Sueton. 
‘Claud.’ 25. Tertullian (‘ Apol.’ 111.), and Lac- 
tantius (‘Instit. Div.’ Iv. 7), speak of the mis- 
take in pronunciation. Indeed, the very play upon 
the word thus pronounced is found in two very 
early writers (Eyo pév ody oporoyw eivar Xororiavds 
.. Amlfwy etypnoros elvar ry Oew.. laws 5 Ere avros 
av Axpnoros wy rp Gegx.t.rX. Theophyl. ‘ad 
Autolyc.’ I. 1, p. 4, edit. Humphry. [epi 3e 
Tou oe KaTayeXgy pov, narovwrd pe Xptoriavoy’ 
ox oldas 8 Aéyets. wpwrov uey Gri Td xproToy 70d 
cal evxpnorov. Jbid. 1. 12, p. 26—xpioriavol yap 
elvat xarmyopovueba, To 5é xpnoTow puceioPar ov 
8ixacov. Justin M. ‘Apol.’ I. 4. 

9 pal aderdé, éyw cou dvaluny dv Kuply, v. 20. 
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refused to grant him a request which 
lay so near his heart. The thought of 
seeing the Apostle would inspire Phile- 
mon with hope and joy—the passions 
which produce especial alacnty in com- 
plying with the wishes of those in refer- 
ence to whom they are felt’. 


III. ITS CONNECTION WITH ROMAN 


SLAVERY. 


One of the Epistles of the Captivity— 
that to the Ephesians—deals with one 
great department of private family-life, 
viz. the relation of husband and wife’. 


1 Bauer, ‘Rhetor. Paul.’ 1. 240 (quoted by 
Niemeyer). The style of St Paul has never been 
described with a more candid and reverent free- 
dom than by Melanchthon, who certainly does not 
suppose that the Apostle ‘‘was as far as possible 
from common sense.” ‘ Let those who would 
take away his doctrine as trivial at Jeast credit 
Paul with common sense. For, granting that the 
department of literary art which contains style 
and rhetoric was in great measure wanting to 
him, we must allow that he possessed invention 
and arrangement, which do not so much belong 
to technical learning as to ordinary judgment. 
And yet there appear in Paul's style certain un- 
mistakeable notes of liberal knowledge. He 
uses words and figures which are redolent of 
Greek culture. His forms of reasoning are not 
without art. For he defines with the air of a 
man who knows what he is about. He carefully 
investigates the causes and first origin of the 
things which he discusses. He sees the points 
which are against him, and has in an extraor- 
dinary degree the power of removing some of 
these and mitigating others. He possesses too 
another characteristic of genuine literary art. 
He adds to his arguments epilogues, not mere 
otiose pieces of composition, but effusions 
quivering with the genuine beat of the affections. 
And he has the power of intermingling exactly 
in due proportions those more vehement 
emotions which are called 7a6y with the tender 
affections which are called 44. I, therefore, 
credit him not only with invention and arrange- 
ment, but with one department of rhetorical 
skill. For in his language there is a weight of 
its own, and an elegance of its own, though it is 
interspersed with Hebraisms, which mar the 
beauty of the composition. Besides, technical 
composition is wanting, 1.¢. care and skill in 
weaving the texture of periods, which is so im- 
portant in securing ferspicurty. But St Paul's 
style sometimes flows on to an undue length, 
because it wants the boundary of periods. Some- 
times, again, he indicates the argument as if 
merely by a dot or point, by two or three 
words, so that the sentence is left imperfect, and, 
as it were, mutilated. Wesee Paul almost after 
the fashion of Thucydides employing a brief 
rugged style (drevt, extls, et confragoso genere 
oratzonis) whose brevity would be more luminous 
with more care in composition,” ‘ Dedic. in Ep. 
ad Rom.,’ Opp. Iv. pp. 2, 3. 

2 Eph. v. 22—33- 
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Nowhere does St Paul proceed more 
entirely after his general rule of ascend- 
ing from every particular form of duty 
to its ideal principle. The conjugal 
relation has its model in the love of the 
Incarnate God for His spouse, the Church ; 
its rule is in the prophetic declaration of 
the long history of human love, uttered 
by the father of our race at the first 
bridal’. In the brief letter to Philemon, 
attached to the Epistle to the Colossians, 
a darker department of the private life 
of antiquity is touched with the light of 
the Gospel. The mode of dealing with 
the question of slavery’ here is not, in- 
deed, the same as that pursued in treat- 
ing the question of marriage. But the 
difference, after all, is not so much in 
essential principle as in the fone which 
arises from the different circumstances 
and starting-points of the two Epistles. 
Ephesians is a treatise; Philemon is a 
note. Ephesians is the lyric; Philemon 
is the Idyll of the New Testament. Nor, 
again, does the letter before us, like those 
to the Ephesians and Colossians’, ad- 
vert to the dignity of even the slave’s 
work—to the assurance that a heavenly 
Master’s eye is upon him in the house, 
in the field, in the vineyard, in the mill, 
following him with sympathy to the ob- 
scure martyrdom of the cross and the 
dreadful plunge into the lampreys’ pool. 
Yet the essential principles are the same. 
The salutation, “Grace to you and 
peace from God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ’’ lifts the principal 
subject of this letter into the same high 
sphere of dogmatic truth from which 
the other Epistles take their beginning *. 
The motive above all others for the 
pardon of the slave may well be hinted 
at in the “‘Grace and peace’.” Faintly, 


1 Gen. ii. 24; Ephes. v. 30, 31, 32. 

2 Slavery has been defined as a ‘‘certain 
condition, accidentally denoted by a name de- 
rived from the hatred felt by other nations for 
the Sclavonic race.” The word s/ave probably 
arose in oriental France in the eighth century, 
when princes and bishops were rich in Selavonic 
captives. From thence the word extended to 

eneral use, and to the modern languages. 

Gibbon, ch. Lv. Vol. v. p. 291, edit. Milman. 

See Miiller. ‘Etymologisches Worterbuch der 
englischen Sprache,’ s. v. s/ave.) 
Eph. vi. 5 —8; Col. iii. 22. 

* St Hieron. ‘Comment. in Epist. ad Phi- 
lem.’ Tom. VIf. p. 644 (edit. Migne). 

5 ‘Think, he seems to say, how much 
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if at all, indicated by our translation, 
“for love’s sake,” the motive of the 
great love—of Him who ts the Love— 
is conveyed in the words—‘‘for the 
Love’s sake do I rather beseech thee.” 
(v. 9.) 

The Epistle to Philemon cannot be 
thoroughly understood without some 
knowledge of the general condition of 
slavery in the Roman Empire. Possibly 
in the survey we may find a few illus- 
trative particulars which have escaped 
the observation of some who have gone 
over this well-gleaned field. 

In every province of the Roman Em- 
pire, in the centre of every family, there 
were to be found at the peried of St 
Paul’s ministry, in almost uncounted 
hordes, ‘an unhappy condition of men, 
who endured the weight, without sharing 
the benefits of society’.”” These slaves 
were devoted to an all but irremediable 
misery, and to the vices inseparable 
from their position. For in the ‘rank 
and teeming soil of slavery vices grew 
up with irrepressible exuberance. Those 
which seemed the most contradictory 
flourished together under the sky which 
overhung the lands that were trodden 
by these unhappy beings. On the one 
hand the sensuality, the grossness, the 
cruelty even in women’, the rapacity, 
the shamelessness which unlimited power 
breeds in those who habitually move a- 


God has forgiven you, how you are saved by 
grace; imitate your Lord. He also prays for 
peace upon him, for that naturally follows, when 
we follow Him, when grace abides.” St Johann. 
Chrysost. ‘Homil. 1.in Philem.,’ who proceeds to 
apply with peculiar point the parable of the s/azes, 
Matt. xviii, 23—35. Luther read the epistle 
from the same lofty point of view : ‘‘ Here we see 
how St Paul layeth himself out for poor Onesi- 
mus, and pleadeth his cause with his master; 
and so setteth himself as if he were Onesimus, 
and had himself done wrong to Philemon. Even 
as Christ did for us with God His Father, thus 
also doth St Paul. for Onesimus with Philemon. 
We are all His Onesimi to my thinking.” 
(Quoted by Bishop Lightfoot, ‘ Colossians and 
Philemon, p. 18 

1 Gibbon. 

2 The lines of a great French poet are drawn 
from the original : 
Lesbie—en se faisant coiffer, heureuse, ayant 
Son Tibulle a ses pieds qui chantait leur 

tendresses— 
Si Pesclave Persane arrangeait mal ses tresses, 
Lui piquait les seins nus de son épingle d’or. 

Victor Hugo, ‘La Légende des Sitcles. 
Décadence de Rome.’ Tom. 1. 52. 
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inong fellow-creatures who are totally un- 
able to resist the approaches of their 
lust or the exorbitance of their anger. 
On the other hand, vices apparently 
inconsistent with these, of a type uglier 
and meaner still, flourished and abound- 
ed. The restlessness of tyrannical es- 
pionage hunted out an assassin in every 
cowering fugitive. A sleepless suspicion 
hated and despised the miserable crea- 
ture whom it had injured. The haughtiest 
of men and women went to their beds, 
haunted by the nightly fear of an out- 
break among their hundreds of depen- 
dents, and of fires to be quenched in 
pools of blood’. ‘An atmosphere broods 
over slave-states charged with the fear 
which springs from the consciousness 
of a great wrong*.” Such were the 
vices which slavery engendered in the 
hearts of those whom the institution 
was supposed to profit. The effect 
upon the slaves themselves is written 
upon a hundred pages of classical lite- 
rature, frequently with a cynical uncon- 
sciousness. There we read the mean- 
ness, the flattery, the cowardice, the sup- 
pressed hatred, the impotent bursts of 
fury, the dexterity in gratifying odious 
desires, the despair which catches at 
every villainy and every sensuality as a 
golden opportunity of enjoyment upon 
a rapid journey to an inevitable cross’. 
The reflex action upon the masters and 


1 The argument of Cassius in favour of exe- 
cuting the four hundred slaves of Pedanius 
Secundus for complicity in their master’s assassi- 
nation is drawn with the darkest pencil of Taci- 
tus. ‘‘Suspecta majoribus nostris fuerunt in- 
genia servorum, etiam ciim in agris aut domibus 
eisdem nascerentur, caritatemque dominorum sta- 
tim acciperent...Postquam verd nationes in fa- 
miliis habemus...colluviem istam non nisi metu 
coercueris.” ‘Annal.’ xiv. 44. Mr Frost (2 
foc.) quotes the fine lines : 

Scepe etiam famuli, turbato ad limina somno, 
Expavere trucem per vasta silentia vocem. 
(Silius, 1. 61.) 
See also the terrible passage from Seneca, quoted 
supra in the note on Rom. vii. 13, and by Bois- 
sier, ‘La religion Romaine,’ Vol. II. p. 389. 

2 Mr Goldwin Smith: ‘ Does the Bible sanc- 
tion American Slavery?’ p. 86. The reason why 
the American Slave States had no reason to fear 
armed insurrection upon a large scale is power- 
fully given by Dr Channing—‘“ Rome had servile 
wars, but her slaves had been freemen. In 
this country there are no materials for such 
wars.” Works, v. 64. 

3 Scio crucem futuram mihi sepulchrum, 

Ibi sunt majores siti. 
Plaut. ‘ Mil. Glor.’ I. 4. 19. 
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their families was immense. The lIazt 
ness, the lying, the sulkiness, the thiev- 
ish propensities of the majority of slaves, 
must have been a perpetual source of 
Irritation to their masters. Onesimus 
must perpetually have provoked Phile- 
mon. He was not only a slave, but a 
Phrygian, incorrigible except by blows, 
nervous and cowardly to the last de- 
gree’, in the estimation of the markets. 
But even this perpetual exasperation of 
temper is a trifle compared with the 
more terrible perils of a deeper con- 
tamination. The family ought to be a 
retreat where “purity reposes in the 
bosom of order.’? But the innocence 
of childhood, and the modesty of youth, 
were defiled by the precocious know- 
ledge of evil which was forced upon 
them at every tum by the example or 
by the language of slaves—by the spec- 
tacle alike of the vices which such beings 
resisted, and of the vices which they 
invited. 
Of the total loss of the most elemen- 
tary nghts upon the part of the slaves, 
a terrible instance occurred, in all proba- 
bility at the very period of St Paul’s first 
Roman captivity (a.u.c. 814, A.D. 61). 
A slave in the great Roman household 
of Pedanius Secundus had assassinated 
his master, whether from some odious 
jealousy, or because his liberty was un- 
justly refused after he had paid the 
price from his own peculium. The 
whole household, to the number of 400, 
was liable to capital punishment. Even 
Roman society was shaken to its centre 
by the prospect of such an execution, 
and the Senate hesitated to carry out 
the law. In a speech, whose substance 
is given by Tacitus, Cassius argued in 
favour of severity. His argument, an 
appeal to hatred and terror, concluded 
with the cool assumption that ‘“‘ every 
great example must be allowed a certain 


1 “ Phryges serd sapiunt”—‘‘ Phryges plagis 
meliores fiunt”’ (Cic. ‘ pro Flacco’). 

‘‘Slaves are necessarily irritating,” says 
Channing. ‘It is a ificant fact that the 
Greek grammarians, with slavery before their 
eyes, derived the various names for slavery from 
vices. They found 8od)os in 80Xos, avdpdrodor in 
axoddc Gat, and connected Oeparwy with Oelyw and 
rurtw. They were no doubt better acquainted 
with slavery than etymology.” See citations 
from the ‘Etymol. Mag.’ in Wallon’s great 
work, ‘ Histoire de 1’ Esclavage.’ 
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margin for injustice, and that any wrong 
which might be inflicted upon individuals 
was more than atoned for by the public 
benefit.” —The numbers, the age, the sex, 
the admitted innocence of very many, 
were not allowed to weigh against this 
base and artful special pleading. It is 
some satisfaction to know that our com- 
mon humanity asserted itself by one 
brief start of indignant horror. The 
execution of the 400 could only be 
carried out after the issue of an Im- 
perial decree, backed up by a strong 
body of troops who lined the whole way 
along which the condemned were drag- 
ged to the place of punishment’. No 
doubt there might be, and there were, 
exceptions to the general darkness of 
this picture. There are, for instance, 
monumental inscriptions which attest 
the existence of sympathy with the slave, 
and even of true concern for his loss. 
(Yet a painful suspicion insinuates itself 
as to some quoted by M. Wallon, note 
12, 11 449.) One at least has been 
found, in which a son prematurely cut 
off speaks from the stone, and affec- 
tionately beseeches the father who sur- 
vived him to grant the manumission 
of two slaves who had ministered to 
him*. Yet the poetry of Virgil may be 
appealed to on the other side. Virgil 
possessed that tenderness of touch which 
makes him “the first of the moderns.” 
He sympathized with the free labour of 
the petty husbandman. One .exquisite 
passage proves that he could understand 
and feel for the struggles of the poor 
and virtuous housewife, 


—castum ut servare cubile 
Conjugis, et possit parvos educere natos. 


But evidence seems to be wanting that 
he ever wasted a sigh upon the abject 
and shivering slave-girl whom the mistress 
urged to her unrequited work, while the 


1 Tacit.‘ Annal.’ x1v. 42—45. Another terrible 
instance at an earlier date may be cited. A 
ie slave had used a weapon in kiliing a 
erocious boar; he was crucified for the offence. 
The great Roman orator frigidly observes—‘‘du- 
rum hoc fortasse videatur, neque ego in ullam 
partem disputo.” (Cic. ‘in Verrem,’ v. 3.) 

2 This was an example of what the lawyers 
technically termed manumission verdis precativts, 
and was tantamount to an instruction left by will 
to an inheritor. See M. Wallon, Liv. U1. ch. x. 
‘de l’affranchissement.’ 11. 387. 
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dreary torch-light glimmered through the 
shadows of the hour before the winter 
morning’. Later on it is only just to 
say that the slow progress of social im- 
provement, or the secret infiltration of 
Christian ideas, produced a more hu- 
mane spirit. Pliny could heave one 
eloquent human sigh over labour, forced 
from clogged feet, maimed hands, and ' 
branded brows—~a labour which contami- 
nated the very soil because it was ex- 
torted from despair’. 

But if the slave had no rightés, so far 
as his person and property was concerned ; 
if the terrible principle ‘“nullum caput 
habet” was absolutely against him as 
regarded every form of advantage and 
enjoyment; this remorseless and cast- 
iron logic ceased to be consistent when 
it came to be applied to his duties and 
to his transgressions. When the slave 
was brought up for punishment, it was 
discovered that he was human after all. 
The law was peculiarly severe as regarded 
the offence which Onesimus had com- 
mitted in running away. It deviated 
for a while from the region of fact into 
the subtle domain of intention; it be 
came casuistical ; it pursued the crime 
of crimes with a pedantic subtlety which 
almost anticipated scholasticism. The 
slave might have formed the intention 
of escape, and made some feeble at- 
tempts at preparing for future flight: he 
might then have given up his perilous 
scheme in despair. He might have crossed 
the threshold, and then at once in fear 
or penitence have returned. But repent- 
ance, return, restitution, could claim no 
pardon. The brand was equally to be 
affixed. There was one glimmering of 
human dignity in this, which exalted the 
‘chattel personal” above the brute. The 
cattle could only stray; in virtue of his 
reasonabie soul, every Onesimus was 


1 Noctem addens operi, famulasgue ad lu- 
mina longo 
Exercet penso. 
‘ Eneid,’ VIII. 411. 

4 In one of his most eloquent passages, Pliny 
contrasts the old cultivation of the soil by such 
as Cincinnatus (‘‘gaudente terr4 vomere laureato 
et triumphali aratore’’) with servile labour. ‘‘ At 
nunc eadem illa vincti pedes, damnatz manus, 
inscriptique vultus exercent ; non tamen surd& 
tellure quz parens appellatur colique dicitur 
ipsa ; honore ie assumpto, ut non invita e4 et 
indignante credatur sic fieri.” CC. Plin. Sec. 
‘Nat. Hist.’ XVIII. 4. 
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capable of being an erro’ or a fugr- 
tivus”. 

All that has been said bears upon the 
case of Onesimus. In spite of the distinc- 
tion of Aristotle®, St Paul felt friendship, 
an affection that was indeed paternal, for 
the slave whose soul he had awakened 
by his teaching, and whom he had pro- 
bably himself baptized. (v. 10.) The 
stern purity of Christian morality (for 
Onesimus had been guilty of theft, 7. 18), 
and the scandal which would certainly 
arise, if encouragement of social disturb- 
ance could plausibly be attributed to the 
Gospel, involved the painful necessity of 
sending back the fugitive slave to his 
justly offended master*. There was no 
denying that Onesimus might be sub- 
jected to danger. The saying that 
Phrygians were improved by flogging 
might be put to a cruelly practical proof. 
It was possible though certainly it was 
eminently improbable in a house which 
was also a Church (v. 2) that a cross 
might be his lot®. It might have been 
difficult to reconcile Onesimus himself 
to a return to Colosse. The slaves of 
various countries were credited or dis- 
credited in the market with congenital 


1 The erro was pusillus fugitivus—‘‘sorte de 
fugitif au petit pied’ (M. Wallon, 11. 60). The 
possession of so much esthetic insight as is 
evinced by careful and intent study of pictures 
was presumptive evidence of this crime. Venu- 
leius says of it—‘‘anzmi potius quam corporis 
vitium... veluti si... ¢adudas pictas studiosé in- 
tueatur.”’ 

2 “Labeo ait errare et fugere jumentum 
posse; nec tamen erronem aut fugitivum esse 

osse.” See quotation from Pomponius in M. 
Vallon, 11. 60. 

3 Perhaps, however, justice has scarcely been 
done by many writers to this great memory. For 
Aristotle certainly admits the slave’s humanity. 
‘*So far forth as he is a slave there is not friend- 
ship towards him, but so far forth as he is a 
man.” And he adds with all his heart—doxe? 
yap elval re Slixacoy wpds wavra ror duvdpevoy 
Kowwrnoat vouou kal cuvOnkns, cal dirlas 87 Kad’ 
dcov dvOpwros. ‘ Ethic. Nicom.,’ VIII. 11. 

‘ ‘*Otherwise many would blasphemously 
say—Christianity has been introduced into 
human life as a solvent of social relations,—if 
slaves are to be taken from their masters. It is 
a violent and revolutionary thing.” St Joann. 
Chrysost. Procem. in Epist. ad Philem. 

5 The Roman satirist represents such a pun- 
ishment as inflicted by a peevish mistress simply 
from caprice : 

Pone crucem servo 
... hil fecerit, esto: 
Sic volo, sic jubeo. 
Juvenal, Sat. v1. 218, sqq. 
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faults. If the Cretan was a liar, and the 
Dalmatian dangerously sulky, the Phry- 
gian was laughed at upon the comic stage 
as an arrant coward’. And Onesimus 
was a Phrygian. But the nervous slave 
was sent back by St Paul with every pre- 
caution which the most delicate affection 
could take, in the company of Tychicus, 
with honourable mention as Onesimus 
‘the faithful and beloved brother’.” 
There seem to be two references by 
St Paul in this letter to the Roman law 
about slaves, allusive to the only indica- 
tions of humanity in that terrible juris- 
prudence, to the only softening fibres in 
that heart of stone. (1) St Paul says 
with pathetic iteration, “I peseech—I 
beseech thee” (77. 9, 10 mapaxaAu— 
mapaxadw oe). The law gave the Ro- 
man slave one real right. It relented 
with humane inconsistency upon one 
point and one only. For the slave in 
the Roman Empire the right of asylum 
did not exist. His only conceivable 
resource was that he might, in his de- 
spair, fly to a friend of his master, not 
for the purpose of concealment but of 
intercession. The owner, who was abso- 
lute as far as any formal tribunal was 
concerned, might be softened by the 
entreaties of the friend who took upon 
himself the office of intercessor (pre- 
cator*). The Roman jurisprudence for- 
mally declared that the slave in flying 
to a friend of his proprietor with this 
intention did not incur the enormous 
guilt of becoming fugitivus*. St Paul, 
imdeed, was unable to appear with One- 
simus. But in the emphatic and re- 
peated “beseech,” he seems to declare 
himself the legal “precator.” (2) The 
mention of Onesimus as “his son whom 
he had begotten in his bonds” (v. 10) 


1 «¢Comici Phrygas timidos illudunt.” Tertull. 
‘de Anim.’ Xx. See quotations in Bishop Light- 
foot (‘ Colossians and Philemon,’ p. 312, note 2). 
The Cilician, Cappadocian, and Cretan, were 
called the three bad Ks. (See the vivid passage in 
M. Wallon, ‘ Histoire de l’Esclavage,’ 11. 61, 62.) 

2 aby ‘Ovnolup TG wietgG xal ayarnr@ aéed- 
$Y, 6s éorw éF yw, Col. iv.9. Note the pri- 
ority which is given by the position of the first 
adjective (‘faithful’) to the new relation of 
Onesimus. 

3 Plaut. ‘Capt.’ 11. 3. 456. 

4 Fugitivum non esse qui prariputsset se 
ad amicum, quem ad precandum perduceret [1. 
17,8 4 (Ulp.), D. xx1. 1}. See M. Wallon, ‘ 
l’Esclavage,’ 11. 239—249. 
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may convey a second allusion to another 
merciful provision of law in the same 
breath. The Apostle solemnly declares 
Onesimus to be his son, his spiritual 
adopted child. But of the various forms 
of manumissio justa, the adoptive stands 
in the first rank’. With the title of son, 
the rights of domestic and civil life flow 
in upon the slave, new-born into the 
common family of humanity. Thus the 
Apostle seems in one short sentence to 
plead for the pardon and manumission 
of Onesimus, the first as his precator, 
the second by declaring him an adopted 
son (v7. 9, TO). 

It will be seen how consistently with 
himself, and with the general character 
of Christian doctrine, St Paul writes in 
this Epistle, with its apparently surprising 
reticence upon the general character of an 
Institution so odious as slavery. Slavery 
was not abolished by any one single text 
of the Old or of the New Testament. 
Under the elder Covenant, it existed 
from a very ancient date; but was miti- 
gated from the first by such sublime 
precepts as those of Job (xxxi. 13, 14, 
15), and by the softening influence of 
the Mosaic legislation. Christianity was 
but carrying Mosaism to perfection by 
admitting the slave within the impartial 
walls of the Church*. Under the New 
Testament it was not consistent with the 
divine quietness of the Gospel to preach 
what would have practically been a tre- 
mendous social revolution®. The word of 


1 **Servi, si adoptati sunt, ex hoc ipso posse li- 
berari.” ‘Instit.’ I. x1. 12. See M. Wallon, IL 
238. 

2 Deut. xvi. to.—17 (observe the “man-servant 
and maid-servant,” vv. 11, 14). The point is put 
with great power by Mr Goldwin Smith, ‘‘ Does 
the Bible sanction American Slavery?” pp. 62 
sqq- ‘‘In 1: Kings ii. 39, two of the servants of 
Shimei run away to Achish, king of Gath. 
This, it is believed, is the sum total of slave dis- 
turbances in the annals of the Hebrew nation.” 
Ibid. p. 89. Another contrast between He- 
brew and Raman slavery may be found in com- 
paring the incidental notice in Ezra ii. 65, with 
such statements as those in Plin. ‘ Nat. Hist.’ 
XXXIH. 47. It would appear from the former 
that 42,360 persons possessed only 7,337 slaves. 
We are told by the latter that one man of great 
opulence left behind him 4,000 slaves. 

3 “Tt is,” says S. Gentilis, ‘* one of the objects 
of this Epistle, as regards what I may call the 
jura of Christianity, to shew that slaves are not 
technically manumitted nor to be wrested vio- 
lently from masters, even when these last are 
Christians.”’ Opp. Vv. 332. 
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truth, like Him from whom it came, can 
afford to be patient, because it is eternal.’ 
Certainly we look in vain for any de- 
tached text which insists upon emanci- 
pation. The Epistle before us, where if 
anywhere we might expect such an utter- 
ance, Is studiously without it. The truth 
is that the whole spirit and genius of the 
Gospel is infinitely more powerful than 
any detached fragment of exhortation 
or command; and the temper and cha- 
racter which it forms is “first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle and easy to be in- 
treated, full of mercy'.” One single 
precept of the Epistle to which the letter 
to Philemon was attached, wherever it 
was received as a divine message, car- 
ried emancipation in its womb. ‘ Mas- 
ters! give unto your slaves justice and 


equity’.” But the right of the labourer 

1S. James iii. 17. For a masterly assertion 
of the zational duty of emancipating the African 
slaves, on the ground of giving to others what we 
had received, see the following passage from a 
speech which has been pronounced to be the 
masterpiece of Pitt : 

‘*Alluw of this’ principle as applied to 
Africa, and I should be glad to know why it 
might not also have been applied to ancient and 
uncivilized Britain? Why might not some Ro- 
man senator, reasoning on the principles of some 
honourable gentlemen, and pointing to British 
barbarians, have predicted with equal boldness, 
‘There is a people that will never rise to civili- 
zation—there is a people destined never to be 
free—a people without the understanding neces- 
sary for the attainment of useful arts; depressed 
by the hand of nature below the level of the 
human species; and created to form a supply of 
slaves for the rest of the world’? Might not this 
have been said, according to the principles which 
we now hear stated, in all respects as fairly and 
as truly of Britain herself, at that period of her 
history, as it can now be said by us of the in- 
habitants of Africa? 

‘Had other nations adopted those principles 
in their conduct towards us; had other nations 
applied to Great Britain the reasoning which 
some of the senators of this very island now 
apply to Africa, ages might have passed without 
our emerging from barbarism; and we who are 
enjoying the blessings of British civilization, of 
British laws, and British liberty, might, at this 
hour, have been little superior, either in morals, 
in knowledge, or refinement, to the mde in- 
habitants of the coast of Guinea.” 

Pitt’s Speeches, 11. 89, sqq. 

3 +d Slxatoy cal ryv lovrnra. Col. iv. 1. 
The second word means egutty, equalness of 
treatment, not equality. ‘‘ When we come to 
early races who have given their thoughts and 
feelings literary form, we find this conception of 
justice, as involving equalness of action, be- 
coming distinct. Among the Jews, David ex- 
pressed in words this association of ideas, when, 
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to his wages, the right of every man 
to his own person, the right of all to 
equal treatment by the law, are imbed- 
ded in Christian morality. St Paul’s in- 
junction is almost a satire to a Christian 
master of slaves. Give the slave “that 
which is just and equitable,” and he 
ceases to be a slave’. Nor was ultimate 
emancipation only in the ethical code 
of Christianity. It was interlaced with 
almost every fibre of the Church’s dogma 
and ritual. It was latent in the /acts 
and ideas of Christianity—and indeed of 
the earlier dispensation when transferred 
to that happy soil—as the oak is latent 
in the acorn. The Father whom the 
Creed teaches us to worship is the 
common Father of all men. The Creator 
whom Genesis reveals ‘‘hath made of 
one blood all nations of men*.” The 
dogma of the Incarnation lends dignity 
to human nature universally, and will 
not permit the intentional and systematic 
degradation of any who partake of it. 
In Baptism, the regenerate brother was 
gifted with the adoption which was his 
practical manumission. In the Holy 
Communion all were one bread and one 
body. Some of the foremost among the 
white-robed army of martyrs were slaves. 
The obscure drudge, the ‘‘ qualis qualis ” 
of the Roman jurists, sometimes became 
a Presbyter or Bishop’. 

It may afford matter for surprise that 
these premisses were not sooner drawn 
to their legitimate issue. It appears 
strange that Christians could have con- 
tinued to be slaveholders. But the logic 
which follows ethical principles inter- 
mingled with vast masses of concrete 
social phenomena to their ultimate con- 
clusions is slow in movement. Ex- 


praying to God to ‘hear the right,’ he said, ‘ Let 
my sentence come forth from thy presence; let 
thine eyes look upon the things that are equal;’ 
as also, among early Christians, did Paul, when 
to the Colossians he wrote, ‘ Masters, give unto 
your servants that which is just and equal.’” 
(Herbert Spencer, ‘ Data of Ethics,’ p. 164.) 

1 Channing, ‘Remarks on Slavery,’ Works, 
Vv. 17. 

2 Acts xvii. 26. 

3 Consider ¢.g. the lofty consciousness which 
inspires the language of Euelpistus when brought 
before the Roman magistrate—‘‘ Who are you?” 
demanded Rusticus. Euelpistus, a slave of 
Cesar, replied :—‘‘I, too, ain a Christian, having 
been freed once for all by Christ (é\ev@epwels 
trd Xpeorov).”—Acta Martyr. S. Justin et Soc. 
S. Justin. M. Opp. 11. 271. (Edit. Otto.) 
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perience shews us that gross abuses, 
public, and even private’, may co-exist 
with virtue and even piety, until the 
hour arrives, when the eye of conscience 
is brought to bear upon them*. <A rude 
and rapid enfranchisement would have 
engaged the Church prematurely in a 
perilous conflict with an interest armed 
with the threefold adamantine mail of 
prescription, love of profit, and love of 
power. It might, for a time, have ex- 
posed a society used to forced and servile 
labour to something like starvation. It 
would have left on the land in every 
province of the Roman Empire a help- 
less population, totally unused to self- 
guidance, “unfurnished with the instinct of 
the brute orthe educated intelligence of the 
man’.” Centuries of Christian influence 
were needed to ripen into maturity the 
seeds of respect for self and for others 
—the sentiments of dignity and inde- 
pendence, which make communities ca- 
pable of carrying out upon a large scale 
the robust and manly morality of social 
independence inculcated in St Paul’s 
earliest letters‘. 

Yet indications are not wanting that 
the inner meaning of the Epistle to Phi- 
lemon did not escape the observation of 
Christendom trom the earliest times— 
that the word which hovered upon the 
Apostle’s lips*, but whose utterance was 
forbidden for the time by the restraining 
Spirit, was heard by the inner ear of the 
Church. Three of these may be briefly 
mentioned. (1) In the monuments of 
ancient Rome, the “servus” or “liber- 
tus” is very constantly mentioned. It 
is said that such notices are found in 
considerably more than half of the extant 
remains. Yet in a number of Christian 
inscriptions of a similar nature in Rome, 
amounting it has been calculated to 
more than 1r1oo, and all belonging to 


1 ¢.g. In the church, pluralities—in society, 
duelling and drinking habits. 

£ Channing, Works, Vv. 82. 

3 See Robertson, ‘State of the World at the 
Establishment of Christianity.” Gibbon, Vol. 1. 
42, sqq. Edit. Milman. De Broglie, ‘ Hist.’ 
I. 306. 

4 See 1 Thess. iv. 11, 12; 2 Thess. iii. 11, 
12; and Introduction to those Epp. 

5 Bishop Lightfoot says with equal truth and 
beauty that, in the Epistle to Philemon. “the 
word ‘emancipation ’ seems to be trembling on 
his lips, and yet he does not once utter it.” 
(‘Colossians and Philemon,’ p. 323-) 
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the first six centuries of the Christian era, 
only about six are cited as making any dis- 
tinct reference to this radical division of 
human life in ancient Rome. This seems 
to be the result of a primary instinct of 
the new life in Christ. The slave who 
received the one great call in a heavenly 
Lord is his Lord’s freeman’. In that 
new sphere where Christ is all and per- 
vades all there is neither bond nor free’. 
True, that St Paul never commanded 
Philemon to bring Onesimus before 
the first magistrate, and utter in his 
presence the two almost sacramental 
words ‘liber esto”.” Yet the thought 
which inspired the language of St Paul 
in the Epistle to Philemon—“ not now a 
slave, but above a slave, a brother be- 
loved” (v. 16)—became the thought of 
the Church, and may often have stayed 
the hand that traced the sepulchral 
characters, and inscribed, as it were, the 
“liber esto” over the slave in death, if 
it had been deferred in life‘. (2) The 
earliest Christian writings agree in tone 
with the line of St Paul. Thus, among 
the Apostolic Fathers Ignatius at once 
prohibits haughtiness or contempt to 
slaves in a Christian household, and 
forbids slaves to shew a passionate and 
precipitate desire for emancipation’. (3) 
As soon as Christianity began to tell 
directly upon jurisprudence, a rapid series 
of laws favourable to slaves was passed 
(A.D. 314 to June 20, A.D. 322)". 

It only remains to say that in philan- 
thropy as in science there are three 
stages—the prelude, the epoch, and the 
sequel. The prelude is a period of 
aspiration, and half-blind guesses. The 


1 1 Cor. vii. 22. 

2 Gal. iii. 28. 

3 See on this form, Wallon—‘ Histoire de 
l’Esclavage,’ 11. 388. 

é, Northcote, ‘Roman Catacoinhs,’ pp. 164, 
165. 

5 “ Despise not slaves, men and women. Let 
them not be puffed up, but do their servitude to 
the glory of God, that they may win from God a 
better liberty. Let them not too passionately 
aim at being manumitted out of the common 
fund, that they may not be found slaves of desire.” 
(Ignat. ‘Epist. ad Polycarp.’ Iv. p. 179, edit. 
Hef.) So Barnabas, ‘‘ Thou shalt by no means 
rule thy slaves, male or female, who trust in God, 
with bitterness.” (Bam. ‘ Epist.’ XIX. p. 39.) 

$ It is not meant to ignore the fact shat there 
had been a movement in this direction before 
Constantine. See De Broglie, ‘ Hist.’ 1. pp. 304 
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epoch brings the expression of the truth 
to its highest point. In the sequel, the 
principle once fixed in words, is ex- 
tended and developed in practice. If 
space permitted, it would be no difficult 
task to apply the analogy to the influ- 
ence of Christianity upon slavery. As 
far as the Epistle to Philemon is con- 
cerned, the epoch has come, and the 
principle is fully in St Paul’s mind. The 
letter is unintelligible without it. In 
truth, if St Paul does not ask for eman- 
cipation, he asks for something more. 
From that brief note more especially 
went forth the spirit of manly tenderness 
and chivalry which was never completely 
extinct in the worst of times—which has 
stirred the hearts of men almost equally 
wherever Christ is named—which has 
prompted the Bull of Gregory XVI.’ 
and the burning pages of Channing— 
which has not said its latest word even 
yet, but perpetually pleads for ‘sweet 
reasonableness” and peacefulness in the 
dealings of Christians with their servants. 
Slavery was a leprosy. The Church 
was unable to cleanse it at once, and 
was obliged to touch it for a while. But 
it was as in the beautiful legend of 
Catharine of Sienna and the leper whom 
she tended. The hand that was stncken 
with the leprosy for a little, grew fairer 
and whiter than before—when it had laid 
the leper in his grave. 


IV. EXTERNAL TESTIMONY TO THE 
EPISTLE. 


The @authentiaty of the Epistle to Phi- 
lemon was probably never very seriously 
denied: its zzspzration was unpopular in 
certain quarters, external to the Church. 
It is very necessary to remember that the 
objections to the inspiration of the letter 
came from anti-dogmatic, not from dog- 
matic Christians; that “in the battle of 
the Creeds,” the defenders of the Catholic 
doctrine are the champions of the Epistle; 
that “the fierce current of prejudice,” 
stemmed by Jerome, Chrysostom, and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, set in from a 
quarter external to the Church’. 


1 Given in full by M. Granicr de Cassagnac. 
‘Voyage aux Antilles,’ Il. 454—479. 

2S. Jerome states that the arguments used 
against this Epistle were, either that it was not 
St Paul’s ; or, that, if it came from his hand, he 
was not always inspired. Its subject, they 
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To the irresistible internal evidence 
of the genuineness of the Epistle mo- 
dern criticism has added something in 
bringing out with fuller evidence the 
peculiarly Phrygian character of the 
name of Apphia'. 

As to external evidence. It is difficult 
to suppose that the Epistle was not in 
the mind of Ignatius in writing his 
Epistle to the Ephesians (see supra, the 
references to Philemon, 7. 20, 8, 1, 9, 
13, 8, 9, in Ignat. ‘Epist. ad Ephes.’ 
In, 111.) ‘The book of Theophilus to 
Autolycus contains the same remarkable 
paronomasta which is found here in 
v. 11%. ‘Tertullian says that this Epistle 
alone was ‘“‘defended by its own brevity, 
so as to escape the falsifying hands of 
Marcion,”’ and proceeds to speak of it 
as written to one man, hike the Epistles 
to Timothy and Titus’ It is expressly 
quoted from by Origen*. It is found in 
the ancient Muratorian canon’. 


[Was St Paul personally known to the 
Colossians, and had he ever been at 
Colosse before the writing of the Epistles 
to Colossians and Philemon ? 


argued, proved that it was a commendatory note, 
not a dogmatic document. Jerome argues that 
its universal reception by all Churches in the 
whole world is unaccountable, except on the 
hypothesis of a Pauline origin. As to apparent 
triviality and everyday style, he points to such 
passages as 2 Tim. iv. 13; Galat. v. 12; 1 Cor. 
Vil. 12; with their apparently petty details, out- 
bursts of human feeling, admissions of uncer- 
tainty. For the brevity of the letter he refers to 
the minor Prophets, and concludes his defence 
by a quaint quotation of Rom. ix. 28, as if the 
very shortness of Philemon were in consonance 
with the spirit of the Gospel. (‘ Comment. in 
Epist. ad Philem.,’ Prol., Opp. vit. 637, 638.) 

1 Not Afpfta, a Roman name, but Appia, 
which occurs very frequently in PArygian in- 
scriptions. See the exhaustive discussion in 
Bishop Lightfoot (‘Colossians and Philemon,’ 
Pp. 306—30%). The name of Philemon occurs 
In connection with Phrygia in the beautiful le- 
gend of Philemon and Baucis, but ‘‘ is not dis- 
tinctively Phrygian.” 

2 Theophyl. ‘ad Autolyc.’ 1. § 1, quoted above. 

® Tertull. ‘c. Marcion.’ v. 23. 

4 In Jerem. XIx. 

5 See the subject fully discussed in Kirch- 
ofer, ‘ Quellensammlung,’ pp. 205 sqq. 


The various reasons for answering this 
question in the negative have been stated 
supra (Introduction to Epistle to Colos- 
sians, especially 1. 2, and note especially 
on il. r). It may be questioned, how- 
ever, whether sufficient weight has been 
attributed to three facts. 

1. Acts xvi. 6. As St Paul and 
Timothy visited Phrygia together, it is 
probable that they would visit Colosse 
and Laodicea. Now the salutation in 
Colossians iv. 15' would seem to imply 
personal knowledge of the Laodicean 
Church. But considering the proximity 
of the two towns (Introduction to Colos- 
slans, 1. 1), it is unlikely that St Paul 
should have been present in one without 
going to the other. 

2. St Luke’s language in describing 
the Apostle’s second visit to Phrygia 
some years later is very emphatic (‘‘ He 
went over a// the country of Galatia and 
Phrygia in order, confirming a// the dis- 
ciples,” Acts xviii. 23). It would scarcely 
be consistent with so considerable an 
exception as that of a Church which 
St Paul looked upon as of sufficient im- 
portance for one of his greatest Epistles. 

3. Above all, sufficient weight has 
scarcely been given to various indica- 
tions supplied by the Epistle to Phile- 
mon, Philemon evidently lived at Co- 
losse. St Paul’s acquaintance with Phi- 
lemon’s house, and its members (zz. 1, 
2), coupled with his description of One- 
simus as a Colossian (Coloss. iv. 9) im- 
plies some local and personal knowledge. 
It appears in the highest degree probable 
that the step which Onesimus took in 
flying to Rome, and seeking St Paul, 
was suggested by the impression which 
had been made upon him by personal 
reminiscence of the Apostle’s teaching 
and presence at Colosse. 

Most, at least, of these points had 
occurred independently to the writer 
before studying Bishop Wordsworth’s 
observations. New Testament, Il. 312— 
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1 «*The brethren in Laodicea, and Nymphas, 
and the church in his house.” 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL 


TO 


PHILEMON. 


4 He rejoiceth to hear of the faith and love of 
Philemon, 9 whom he desireth to forgive his 
servant Onesimus, and lovingly to receive him 
again. 

AUL, a prisoner of Jesus Christ, 
and Timothy our brother, unto 


1. Paul, prisoner of Jesus Christ] It will 
be observed that St Paul does not give himself 
the title of Apostle in this place. The very 
first word in which he speaks of himself is 
pathetic. He refers to his chains no less than 
jive times in this short letter (vv. 1, 9, Io, 13, 
23). He feels it glorious to suffer shame for 
his Lord's sake, and blessed to inherit the 
beatitude of those who are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake (Matt. v.10). He literally 
fulfils the exhortation of St Peter (1 Pet. iv. 
14—16). ‘*To me it seems a loftier thing 
that he should style himself prisoner of Jesus 
Christ than Apostle. The Apostles gloried 
because they were counted worthy to suffer 
shame for the Name (Acts v. 41); but the 
authority of bonds is irresistible. He who is 
about to plead for Onesimus feels that he 
should plead in such a form that he could not 
be refused” (S. Hieron. ‘Comm. in Ep. ad 
Philem.,’ who also refers to the close of the 
Epistle to Gal., va 17). 

and Timothy the brother] Timothy is 
joined with St Paul in the opening verse of 
two other Epistles of the captivity (Phil. i. 1; 
Col. i. 1). ‘The addition of Timothy’s name 
would add weight to St Paul’s request. 


2. And to Apphia the sister] (1) As 
regards the form of the name and its certainly 
Phrygian character, see Bp Lightfoot (‘Co- 
lossians and Philemon,’ pp. 306—308). (2) 
It seems in the highest degree probable that 
Apphia was Philemon’s wife; probable, but 
in a lower degree, that Archippus was their 
son. The mention of a woman between two 
such men, one the Apostle’s ‘‘fellow-labourer” 
(v. 1), the other his ‘‘ fellow-soldier ” (v. 2), 
is a noble example of the spirit of the Gospel, 
and of St Paul's language, ‘neither male nor 
female” (Gal. iti. 28). It is an unobtru- 
sive yet real hint ‘of the elevation of woman, 
as the whole letter is of the release of the 
other victim of classical civilization, the s/ave. 
‘* Thus, supported on both sides, she seems to 


Philemon our dearly beloved, and 
fellowlabourer, 

2 And to our beloved Apphia, and 
Archippus our fellowsoldier, and to 
the church in thy house : 


have the place not of her sex but of her 
worth ” (S. Hieron. ‘Comm. in Philem.’ Opp. 
Tom. Il. 643, ed. Migne). (3) The read- 
ing the sister seems preferable to ‘the be- 
loved,” as in A.V. It is superior in uncial 
authority (8, A, D, E). (Nearly all the mi- 
nusc. support ‘beloved.” So also Theodor. 
Mops. iz Joc.) It is of course conceivable 
that beloved might have been exchanged for 
sister from ‘motives of false delicacy” (Bp 
Lightfoot). On the other hand, the adj. 
applied to Philemon might readily have sug- 
gested the same prefix to Apphia. ‘The read- 
ing ‘‘ beloved”? seems scarcely grave enough 
for the dignified reserve which St Paul never 
forgets in his tenderest moments. Above all, 
the word sister distinctly adds to the meaning. 
For it shews that Apphia had embraced the 
Gospel, and was a baptized member of the 
Church, and thus preserves the line of thought 
in the sentence, balancing the epithets ‘ fellow- 
worker,” ‘‘ fellow-soldier,” applied to Philemon 
and Archippus. It would be somewhat incon- 
sistent to introduce a mere touch of emotional 
feeling in a clause apparently constructed with 
a rather different end in view (see Reiche, 
‘Comment. Crit.’ in Joc.). 

our fellowsoldier (r@ ovvotpariotn jyav)] 
The notion of the spiritual life—more especi- 
ally as connected with definite ministerial 
functions—being a warfare, a campaign, a 
soldier’s life, passed into the New Testament 
from the Old. Cf. Num. iv. 23, ‘‘to war 
the warfare” —-N3¥ being an essentially mili- 
tary term, ‘‘to march as a soldier to war,” 
i.e. to perform religious service in the taber- 
nacle [Num. viii. 24; 1 S. il. 22. So the 
host of the regenerate who follow the Priest- 
King in Ps. cx. are at once priests and qwar- 
riors (cf. the two sides of the Christian 
character—friestly consecration and soldierly 
conflict—in Neander, ‘ Mem. of Chr. Life,’ ch. 
Iv.)], cf. x Cor. ix. 7; 2 Cor. x 4; 1 Tim. i. 
18; 2 Tim. 4. The ‘ Gospel campaigns” 
in which Archippus was St Paul’s comrade in 
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3 Grace to you, and peace, from 
God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


PHILEMON. 


[v. 3—5. 
4 1 thank my God, making men- 


tion of thee always in my prayers, 


5 Hearing of thy love and faith, 


arms may have been those during the Apo- 
stle’s sojourn at Ephesus (A.D. 54—57). 
Those who hold that St Paul had a personal 
connection with Colosse (see Introd. to this 
Epistle) will also point to Acts xviii. 23. 

and to the church in thy house] (1) ‘thy 
house” is evidently the house of Philemon, 
not of Archippus. (2) The worshippers of 
Christ under one roof are so called by St Paul. 
We find in Acts (x. 2, xvi. 31, 34) whole 
households, parents, children, and slaves, ad- 
mitted into the Christian community. St Paul 
gives the name of Church to such families, as 
well as to any ordered assemblage of the faith- 
ful, in which when duly formed after the 
order of Christ, some rule, some are ruled. 
(3) As vast buildings, publicly consecrated 
and set apart, were impossible from the nature 
of the case in the earliest years of Christianity, 
houses of considerable size were employed for 
worship—like those of Aquila at Rome, of 
Nymphas or Philemon at Colosse (Niemeyer, 
‘Comm. Gramm. Hist. in Epist. ad Phil.’ p. 7) 
—and the name of Church seems to have been 
transferred at an early period from the collec- 
tion of living souls to the building in which 
they met—something in the same way as 
mpogevyn became an oratory (Acts xvi. 13— 
16). (See Additional Note at end of this 
Epistle.) Are we not justified in adopting the 
beautiful idea of Chrysostom in commenting 
upon the salutation ‘‘to the Church in the 
house” of Philemon? ‘He did not omit the 
slaves here; for he knew that the words of 
slaves can often change a master’s purpose, 
and especially when they plead for a fellow- 
servant. Some of them perhaps had stirred 
up Philemon against Onesimus. He does not 
permit them there to have any feeling of 
grudge, as he addresses them with the family. 
Nor does he give the master just reason for 
anger. If he had addressed the slaves by 
name, Philemon probably would have been 
displeased. See then how prudently he deals. 
For the word Church does not permit masters 
to be angry, if they are numbered with slaves. 
For the Church knows not the distinction of 
master and slave. Gal. ili. 28” (S. Joann. 
Chrysost. ‘ Homil. 1. in Epist. ad Philem.’ 
Tom. XI. 705, ed. Migne). 


3. Grace to you, and peace, from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ] The word 
grace would be peculiarly touching to Phile- 
mon in connection with the plea for Onesimus. 
To speak to us of grace is to remind us of 
our sins and of their forgiveness by an infinite 
compassion. ‘* Think,” he seems to say, 
‘show much God hath forgiven thee, how 


thou art saved by grace. Imitate thy Lord” 
(S. Joann. Chrysost. ‘ Homil. 1. in Epist. ad 
Phil.’). This verse (and v. 25) exalts philan- 
thropy by bringing it into the highest region 
of dogma. A prayer like this would be in- 
conceivable from one like St Paul, unless he 
held the equality of the Father and the Son, 
and the identity of the operation proceeding 
from both, exactly asin Johnv. 19. ‘It is 
here shewn that the Nature of the Father and 
the Son is one, for the Son can give that 
which the Father gives, and the Father is said 
to bestow that which the Son bestows” (S. 
Hieron. in Joc. Opp. VII. 644). 


4. I thank my God, always making 
mention of the at (upon occasion of) my 
prayers| Jerome observes how at this point 
we have no longer Paul and Timothy speak- 
ing to Philemon and others. He seems to 
turn aside and speak heart to heart with 
Philemon (Ut solus Paulus ad solum Philemonem 
Joquitur). For the expression cf. 1 Thess. 1. 1, 2. 
Note how his first word is that glad eucharis- 
tic word with which he delights to begin his 
letters, after the opening salutation (Rom. 1. 8 ; 
x Cor. i. 435 Phil. i. 3, 4; Col. i. 3, 4). The 
source of his joy (“hearing of thy love and 
faith”) may be compared with that of St 
John in the Epistle to Gaius (3 John ~v. 4), 
which takes its place with the Epistle to 
Philemon as the only other certainly and 
strictly private letter in the canon. (For 
2 John may be written to a Church, and the 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus are addressed 
to rulers of the Church in their official capa- 
city.) 
my God] Luther well said (upon the first 
words of Ps. xxii. 1) that “there is much 
divinity in pronouns.” Such is the character 
of true faith. It is ever applying personally 
the promises made to believers generally. 

making mention of thee always| Chrysos- 
tom here gives us another of his touches of 
delicate insight. St Paul would not have 
Philemon think that his letter was only for 
the slave—that, but for Onesimus, he might 
never have written at all. See then how Paul 
indicates other reasons for writing—one here, 
another in ‘‘prepare me also a lodging” 
(v. 22). 

4,565.6. The reasons for, and force of, 
the epanodos or chiasmus in v. 5, have been 
fully discussed in the Introduction to this 
Epistle. The connection of these somewhat 
difficult verses may, in the first place, be given 
by a paraphrasr :—‘* Hearing, as I do, of the 
faith and the love which thou hast...I thank 
my God unceasingly, when the recollection of 


v. 6.] 


which thou hast toward the Lord 
Jesus, and toward all saints; 
6 That the communication of thy 


PHILEMON. 


faith may become effectual by the 
acknowledging of every Foe thing 


which is in you in Christ Jesus. 


thee comes to me constantly on occasion of 
my prayers—prayers which are offered to the 
end that (connecting éri rav mpocevyay pov, 
v. 4, With dros, v. 6, and taking omws as 
‘<a final particle,” Donaldson, 571) the mani- 
fested communication of thy faith in acts of 
charity may become effective to Christ Jesus 
(connecting évepyis yevnrac with eis X. "In- 
govv), accompanied, as it will be, with (év) 
perfect knowledge of all the range of good 
which is in us as Christians.” 


5. Hearing of that love and that faith 
of thine, wich thou holdest fast towards 
the Lord Jesus, and to all the saints. 

love and faith| For the reason of variation 
of the order of the words in Eph. i. 15; Col. 
i. 4, see Introduction to this Epistle. Faith 
and charity are two of God's greatest gifts. 

towards the Lord Jesus (mpos rov K. 'I.)] 
The faith which stretches out as it were in 
aspiration towards the Lord Jesus. The 
object of faith is not an idea, but a Person. 

to all the suints (eis mavras rovs ayious) } 
The love which found its appropriate field of 
exercise at, or in, every spot where the saints 
are found. (The essential idea of xpos is 
motion onward, with the accus. motion fo- 
ward. Donaldson, ‘ Gr. Gr.’ 523. ‘Es or els 
(€v-s, the -s expressive of motion), signifies to 
--Or into. TIpos is ad-versus rather than apud: 
els 18 apud rather than adversus. Ibid. 539.) 


6. To the end that the communication 
of thy faith may become effectual to Christ 
Jesus. 

the communication of thy faith (j xowwvia 
Tis wigteds gov) | he ‘communication ” 
here mentioned as a result flowing from faith 
consisted in giving, making the poor saints 
partakers of practical beneficence and libera- 
lity. This meaning is very frequently predo- 
minant in the word (Rom. xv. 26; 2 Cor. vill. 
4, 1x. 13; Phil. i. 53 xoevwsexos 1 Tim. vi. 
aH It probably enters largely into ‘the 
fellowship ” in Acts ii. 42. It no doubt has 
the larger sense of liberal distribution, ¢.¢ 
‘“the communication of the Holy Ghost,” as 
the conduit of all grace. It is at least in- 
cluded in the ‘‘ communion of saints” in the 
Crevd (‘‘ spectat et huc ea quam in symbolo 
protitemur sanctorum communio,’ H. Gro- 
tius, ‘Opp.’ 11. 849). That ‘ communion,” 
however, extends to another kind of ‘‘com- 
municativeness "—the performing of all Chris- 
tian offices of love— first, praying with and 
for one another; secondly, praising God with 
and for one another, a duty continued mu- 
tually betwixt us and the very glorified saints, 
the saints in rest and joy daily praying for 


New Test.—Vot. III. 


. view is taken by Niemeyer. 


their younger brethren, the Church, and the 
saints in the camp on earth praising God for 
those revelations of His grace and glory to 
their elder brethren.” (See Hammond, ‘ Prac- 
tical Catechism.’ Lib. v. sect. iv. pp. 330— 
332.) 

may become effectual (évepyns, a later form 
of évepyos)] active, energetic, used of a pro- 
ductive soil. ‘Faith becomes effectual when 
it has works. S. James ti. 26" (Chrysost. 7 
loc.). 

mA or toward Christ Jesus] This has been 
understood by many as an indication by St 
Paul that charity to Christ’s saints is charity 
to Christ Himself. ‘* Ye have done it unto 
Me” (Matt. xxv. 40. So Piscat. ‘Christ 
receives all that comes from us as to Himself, 
when well done to our neighbours.”’ Scholiast. 
Cod. ap. Matt. Among moderns, the same 
‘In proportion 
as he more deeply understood what good 
things flowed over to him from the Christian 
religion, so much the more ready would he 
be to pay back his debt in doing good to the 
disciples of Christ.” ‘Comm. Hist. Gram- 
mat. in Philem.’ p. 9). It may be better to 
look upon it generally as that ultimate refer- 
ence to Christ which is the life of all true 
Christian work and alone renders ‘‘communi- 
cation” energetic. We may apply here, with 
better reasons, words uttered by St Jerome 
from a probably mistaken connection of the 
closing words of the verse: ‘‘ By what leaps 
and bounds does the language of the Apostle 
rise to loftier things !” 

in perfect knowledge] We have in the 
word which denotes perfect knowledge, 
one of the many touches which link this letter 
with the other Epistles of the captivity. On 
the importance assigned to énowledze in these 
Epistles, and the reason for it, see on Col. 1. 
1o. There is no necessity for the forced view 
of Heinrichs, that in knowledge is tantamount 
to ‘that it may be known—sc. by enemies 
of the Gospel—how much good is in Chris- 


-tians,”’ 


of all good that is in us (mavros daya- 
Gov rov éy jyiv)] ‘‘aas in sing. without the 
art. signifies ‘every,’ or ‘every one,’ with 
reference to all the units in a collection, and 
without making any distinction between one 
and the other” (Donaldson, ‘Gr. Gr.’ 354). 
A living poet speaks of a knowledge of, and 
appeal to, ‘‘the good which is in us” natu- 
rally as a source of strength and encourage- 
ment. 

Rally the good 
In the depths of thyself. 
(M. Arnold.) 
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7 For we have great joy and con- 
solation in thy love, because the 
bowels of the saints are refreshed by 
thee, brother. 


The Apostle seems to mean that a Christian 
should not merely be in the country of bless- 
ings and privileges into which he has entered, 
as it were, 
An idler in the land, 
Contented only to enjoy 
The things which others understand. 


It is his privilege to go on and thoroughly 
understand the ultimate principles which are 
the source of the vast range of good which is 
brought within our reach, and ts in us as 
Christians (not merely ‘‘in us Apostles,” as 
S. Jerome's commentary would imply, though 
not his translation). S. Jerome renders the 
words as they are in the A.V., ‘of every 
good that is in you in Christ Jesus.” But he 
brings out the idea just mentioned so clearly, 
that his words are worth quoting. ‘It may 
happen that a man may have faith, and perfect 
it by work; but simply and barely, not hav- 
ing perfect knowledge thereof. There are 
simple folk now-a-days who bnng forth fruits 
of righteousness, and yet have not knowledge 
of the things which they themselves do. 
Whence he says ‘that the communication of 
thy faith may be effectual in perfect know- 
ledge of all good that is in us’” (S. Hieron. 
‘In Ep. ad Philem.’ vil. 646). His observa- 
tions which follow are not expressly contained 
in our interpretation, but are deduced from 
a connection of the words én Christ Jesus 
with in you; yet they are beautiful and in 
themselves deeply true. ‘‘ Philemon, indeed, 
has the communication of an effective faith 
and charity in knowledge of all good. If this 
exists in Apostles, do not let us think it per- 
fect because it exists in them; but that its 
essence consists in being Christ’s; so that all 
good which is commended in Philemon and 
taken from the example of Apostles is good 
from this that it is drawn from the fountain 
of Christ” (‘‘ Inde bonum sit, quia de fonte 
Christi ducitur.” Ibid.). 


7. For we have great joy and consolation] 
The reading of the A.V. (xapav) is to be 
retained. It is supported by the uncials &, A, 
D, F. It is also most suitable to the context. 
The other reading (apes), which means ‘‘holy 
thankfulness of spirit, gratitude” (Blomf.), 
would seem to be a mere repetition of v. 4. 
Further, the adj. uch with ‘holy thankful- 
ness" is not very appropriate. The two words 
“joy and consolation” are joined in 2 Cor. 
vil. 4. The reading (yapiv) may have arisen 
from a slip of the pen, or have appeared more 
pious and more consonant with St Paul's 
manner (Reiche, ‘Comment. Crit.’ iz /oc.). 


PHILEMON. 


[v. 7—9 


8 Wherefore, though I might be 
much bold in Christ to enjoin thee 
that which is convenient, 


g Yet for love’s sake I rather be- 


because the hearts of the saints are re 
Sreshed by thee, brother] It is characteristic 
that in this short Epistle this word (owAayya), 
so intensely expressive of sympathetic emotion 
in its most purely human form, occurs thrice 
(vv. 7, 12, 20). The unfortunate translation 
of the A.V. has done much to veil the beauty 
of the letter from ordinary readers. ‘* Phile- 
mon had refreshed the inner heart-affections, 
and the very depths of the souls of the saints 
by receiving them. And this is an Apostolic 
idiom, always to use the word dowels, when 
he desires to shew the fullest love in the 
mind” (S. Hieron. in Joc.). He has spoken 
elsewhere of ‘rejoicing with them that do 
rejoice’ (Rom. xii. 15). He seems here to 
rest and be soothed with those who find rest 
under Philemon’s roof. 

are refreshed| Or, relieved. ‘*The com- 
pound (dvarémavra:) expresses temporary Te- 
lief; the simple (maveo6as) final cessation” 
(Bp Lightfoot). True love is shewn in works 
of charity (1 ohn iii. 17, 18), 

by thee, brother] ‘The simple emphasis, the 
pathetic music, of this word at the close is 
well preserved in the A.V. The same posi- 
tion of the same word in Gal. vi. 18 has un- 
fortunately been overlooked. The rhetorical 
delicacy of the position of the word Onesimus 
(v. ro) has also been neglected. 


8. Wherefore] Because of all these proofs 
of thy love. 

although having much boldness in 
Christ} Much reason in the sphere of our 
communion with Chnst for enjoining upon 
you that which is becoming (dyjxor). It 
1s worthy of notice that this last word, ex pres- 
sive in itself of mere moral fitness and pro- 
pnety—a word such as he might have occa- 
sion to use in an atmosphere external to the 
Church—is on/y found in the Epistles of the 
captivity (Eph. v. 4; Col. iii. 18; Philem. 
v. 8). he term corresponds to the Latin 
officium, and literally implies that which pecu- 
harly concerns us, inasmuch as our duty is our 
proper business. J. C. Scaliger’s definition of 
Officium is jus actionis ad cumque statum 
pertinens. Cf. Cic. xIv. ‘ad Attic. Epist.’ 
vir. See S. Gentilis, Opp. v. 369, 370.] 
The balance and propriety of St Paul’s lan- 
guage in this place is not always understood. 
St Paul does not say, ‘‘I have no right 
at all to cominand you,” but ‘‘authority I 
have to command your obedience—not, in- 
deed, of earthly rank, but in the sphere of 
Christ.” This mingled tone of command and 
entreaty is the exact reflex of the mingled 
respect and affection, which, in his earliest 


v. ro. | 


seech thee, being such an one as Paul 
the aged, and now also a prisoner of 


Jesus Christ. 


PHILEMON. 


10 I beseech thee for my son 
Onesimus, whom I have begotten 
in my bonds: 


Epistle, he claims for the ministerial office 
(1 Thess. v. 12, 13). There are two spirits 
which have prevailed in the Christian ministry 
at different times and in different circumstances 
—the spirit of the hierarch and the spirit of 
the religious demagogue. St Paul's tone here 
shews that he was too humble for the first, 
too full of gentle dignity for the second. On 
the subject of St Paul's assertion of authority, 
see note to 1 Thess. iv. 2. Cf. also infra, v. 21. 
The argument (vv. 7, 8, 9) is well and 
pointedly put by Chrysostom: ‘“ You refresh 
others; refresh me, both for Christ’s sake and 
because it is decoming, consonant with right 
reason, and because Jove gives.” 


9. Yet for the love’s sake / rather 
beseech (omit ¢hee)] Probably not on ac- 
count of the mutual love of Philemon and St 
Paul—nor “for love’s sake” generally—but 
on account of that love (8a ryv ayamny) 
which to a Christian is the type and precedent 
of all, because it is divine. It is quite in 
accordance with the Apostle’s usage (‘‘ The 
Peace,” ‘‘The Way,” “ The Wrath,” ‘‘ The 
Child-bearing,” ‘“The Man,” ‘* The Woman,” 
‘“The Name”). 

being such an one as Paul, an old 
man, and as it is a prisoner of Jesus 
Christ. 

being such an one as Paul] ‘The expres- 
sion taken by itself is one of that class 
which often introduces a vaunting self-asser- 
tion, especially when followed by the name 
of the person speaking. It is as if the 
name, the symbol of the person’s indivi- 
duality, appeared to him for the moment 
something of irresistible grandeur, likely to 
impress others as it impresses himself. We 
may compare the ‘‘ Ego Hannibal peto pa- 
cem” (quoted by Gentil. iz /oc.), and the 
‘‘Ego Franciscus Verulamius sic cogitavi” of 
Lord Bacon. But St Paul is saved from any 
such imputation of arrogance by two con- 
siderations. ANE His object is purely un- 
selfish. (2) There is a sort of sad half-play- 
fulness about the attributes which follow 
words usually succeeded by lofty predicates. 

an old man] Bp Lightfoot translates 
‘¢ambassador,” on the score of language (cf. 
Eph. vi. 20). For a defence of ‘‘ aged,” see 
Additional Note. Bp Lightfoot's instances 
shew that no objection can be made to our 
here retaining the almost invariable meaning 
of the word (rpeoBurns) from St Paul's actual 
age at the time of writing the Epistle. He 
was certainly sixty, perhaps a few years more. 
Labour, sorrow, the storms of ocean and the 
fires of thought, possible sickliness—the sad 
und solemn maturity which is the portion upon 


earth of men who believe intensely had done 
their work. Roger Bacon wrote ‘‘ me senem ” 
at 52 or 53, and Sir Walter Scott at 55 calls 
himself sadly ‘‘an old grey man and aged” (B 
Lightfoot). In truth, the standard by which 
old age is measured is pretty much subjective. 
At an age about fifteen years earlier than that 
of St Paul at this time (ztat. 45), Chateau- 
briand writes, ‘‘ Deja je n’appartenais plus a 
ces matins qui se consolent eux-mémes—je 
touchais a ces heures du soir qui ont besoin 
d’étre consolées” (‘ Mém. d'outre Tombe,’ 111. 
402). At different periods of life we adopt 
a different standard. It has been said that 
forty is the old age of youth, fifty the youth 
of old age (V. Hugo). 

@ prisoner of Jesus Christ} This is exactly 
as in Eph. in. 1; 2 Tim. i. 8—one whom 
Christ, or, as we might say in our less 
intense language, the cause of Christ has 
brought into bonds and keeps there (d€ops0s 
X.’I. On the gen. of remote internal rela- 
tion, frequent with St John and St Paul, see 
Winer, ‘Gramm. of N. T.’ Part tn. § xxx. 
pp. 201, 202). The rhetorical force of St 
Paul's address is admirably given by Chry- 
sostom. But nothing can exceed the para- 
phrase of Erasmus: ‘‘ What can Philemon 
deuy to him? He is (1) Paul (‘quum Puulum 
dico non paulum rerum tibi significo’); (2) 
an old man. Something is ever conceded to 
age. But there is a new plea now. He 1s 
(3) bound, a prisoner. Misfortune adds to the 
power and pathos of entreaties. But again, 
he is (4) @ prisoner of Jesus Christ. , They 
who profess His doctrine should favour His 
prisoner. It is impossible to refuse anything 
to one who unites so many pleas.” (‘* Who 
can suppose that Philemon uttered no cry or 
shed no tears, when he came to this part of 
the letter?” S. Gentilis.) 


10. I beseech thee for my son, 
whom I begat in my bonds—Onesi- 
mus] It is absolutely necessary here to 
change the order of the words in A.V. in 
order to preserve anything of the force and 
puint of the Apostle’s words. St Paul, with 
a subtle and exquisite tact, reserves to the 
last moment a name which abruptly intro- 
duced might awaken painful recollections. 
Not without an affecting introduction will 
he pronounce the name of ‘the bearer 
and the subject of this Epistle—Onesimus” 
(‘‘et dator et argumentum,” Gentil. ‘in Phi- 
lem.’). So the Vulg. happily, ‘‘obsecro te 
de meo filio quem genui in vinculis, One- 
simo.” For this simple touch of nature 
compare the way in which the name of Isaac 
is reserved in the Hebrew and LXX. ‘Thy 
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11 Which in time past was to 
thee unprofitable, but now profitable 
to thee and to me: 


PHILEMON. 


[v. rz, 12. 


12 Whom I have sent again: 
thou therefore receive him, that is, 
mine own bowels: 


son, the beloved, whom thou hast loved— 
Isaac” (Gen. xxii. 2). For the idea of 
spiritual sonship cf. 2 Tim. i. 2; Tit. i. 4. 
The word (é€yéyvqaa) was held by the ancients 
generally to include St Paul's having baptized 
Onesimus (1 Cor. i. 14, 15 applies only to the 
circumstances of a special Church). May we 
suppose that in the connection of this verse 
with St Paul's mention of his age there may 
be a latent reference to the love of the old for 
the children o* their old age, as manitested 
in Jacob’s passionate tenderness for Joseph 
(Gen. xxxvii. 3)? These two verses taken 
together appear to contain two references to 
the Roman law generally unnoticed by com: 
mentators. ‘* For The Love's sake, I rather 
beseech—being such an one as Paul, an old 
man, and, as it is, a prisoner of Jesus Christ, 
I beseech thee for my son, Onesimus.” We 
have here a twofold reference—a plea for 
legal pardon, a hint at emancipation. (1) I 
beseech—I beseech thee—puts Paul in the well- 
known position of a formal precator. (On 
this single right of the Roman slave, see 
Introduction to this Epistle.) (2) The hint 
at the emancipation is contained in the recog- 
nition of Onesimus by St Paul as a son. 
‘s Adoption should be recognized among the 
legal forms of enfranchisement, since it re- 
ceived sanction from the law, and with the title 
of son conferred the right of the family” 
(‘‘Apud Catonem bene scriptum refert an- 
tiquitas servos, si a domino adoptati sint, 
ex hoc ipso posse liberari.” ‘ Instit.’ I. xi. 12. 
See on this subject, Wallon, ‘Histoire de 
l’Esclavage,’ 11. 386). May there be a yet 
further allusion? St Paul, indeed, bopes to 
see Philemon again (v. 22). Yet he may 
die. In these literally precativa verba (‘1 
beseech,” ‘I beseech thee,” wv. 9, 10), in 
what may be his last will and testament, he 
lays upon Philemon, as if his heir, the duty, 
not only of pardoning but of giving manumis- 
sion to the penitent slave. (On testamentary 
manumission, and enfranchisement verdis pre- 
cativis with a beautiful specimen of such en- 
franchisement in a monumental inscription, 
copied from Orelli (4359), see Wallon, 1. 
387388.) 


11. Which in time past was to thee unpro- 
fitable, but as it 1s to thee and to me 
right Ae te The word Onesimus 
means profitable. he Apostle tenderly and 
pathetically touches upon this, giving a syno- 
nym for Onesimus with two different prefixes 
(dypnoroy, evypnorov). To read such latent 
half-prophecies in names seems to be an inci- 
dent of human nature (cf. Ruth 1. 20). See 
also the name of Jabez, the Tristram of the 


Old Testament (1 Chro. iv. 9); and the 
beautiful lines in which Sir Tristram antici- 
pates a sorrowful and premature death from 
the name given to him by his dying mother. 
“Tristram art thou called for my death's 
sake” (M. Arnold, ‘Tristram and Iseult’). 
The further allusion to the word Cérist as 
then pronounced (dypnorov, evyxpncros, as if 
‘formerly without Cérist,”” now right Chris- 
tian), appears to be extremely probable (see 
Introd.). It is worthy of note that the word 
was a common name of slaves, and, indeed, 
seems to have been applied to a maid, just 
like donne in French. (The one servant in 
a poor family, consisting of grandmother, 
husband, wife, and child, is spoken of y 
70€ 9) xpnorn, Athen. I. p. 55, quoted by 
M., Wallon, 11.243.) Note St Paul's intense 
conviction of the remedial and restorative 
power of the Gospel. In the beginning of the 
Epistle he speaks of fully developed Christian 
knowledge as a knowledge not only of a world 
of glory above us, but of a world of good in 
us (v. 6). In the strength of that conviction 
he is assured that Onesimus will make good 
his name; that the unchristian will become 
Christian, the useless useful. The unprofit- 
ableness may refer to theft (vw. 18)—like the 
Latin inutilis, to which Cicero joins an ex- 
planatory perniciosus, ‘Invent.’ 1. 443; cf. the 
dypeios SavAos, Matt. xxv. 30—certainly not 
to the idea of some moderns, that Onesimus 
had been sent to Rome by Philemon upon 
business, and kept too long by St Paul; for 
St Paul would then have asked pardon for 
himself. (Heinrichs, answered by Niemeyer, 
‘Comment. Hist. Gr. in Philem.’ p. 12.) It 
was the doctrine of the Roman jurists that 
a year of servitude corrupted a slave through 
and through ; that he was veterator, veteranus 
(‘‘sunt autem wveterana que anno continuo 
in urbe servierunt.” See the quotations in 
Wallon, ‘ Histoire de l’Esclavage,’ 1. Ixxv., 11. 
62, 277). St Paul could believe in the moral 
restoration even of a slave who was a veteran. 
He knew that Onesimus was a Christian, and 
that every Christian is a better man for being 
so. ‘* Every thing shall live whither the river 
cometh” (Ezek. xlvii. 9). 


12. Whom I send again (avérepwa, in 
principle an epistolary aor. used for present. 
Cf. éypaya, vv. 19, 21)] From Col. iv. 7. 9 
also it is clear that Onesimus accompanied 
this letter. 

him, that is my very heart] (The 
very shortened form, viz. avrov, rovréorip 
Ta é€yua omAdyya, is probably correct. See 
Lightfoot, and Reiche, ‘Comment. Crit.’ ix 
loc.) The Apostle’s voice may have quivered 


Vv. 13, 14] 


13 Whom I would have retained 
with me, that in thy stead he might 
have ministered unto me in the 


bonds of the gospel: 


with emotion, and the word recesve hovering 
upon his lips (it occurs below, v. 17) have 
been suspended—my very heart, ra éua 
omAdyxya—so meum corculum (Plaut., quoted 
by Gentil.). For the sentiment cf. ‘ Quic- 
quid officii,..in eum contuleris, id tu existima- 
bis i me ipsum contulisse.” Cic. ‘ Epist.’ X11. 
53. The word which we render seart was 
peculiarly used of children (see many instances 
in Priceus and Wetstein. Artemidorus says 
slag of waides omdayxa A€yovras, I. 46, 
quoted by Niemeyer, én /oc. p. 13). 

13, 14. Whom I was wishing... but 
without thy consent I willed, or made 
up my mind (éBovdropunv...7OcAnoa)] We 
should note the careful distinction between the 
inchoative imperfect and the definite isolated 
action of the aorist. ‘It implies that a cer- 
tain thing was going on at a specified time, 
but excludes the notion that the end of the 
action was attained” (Donaldson, ‘Gk. Gr.’ 
407). Hence the imp. in many cases merges 
the idea of frequency in that of incompleteness. 
(This is not exactly the Hebraizing /atent 
optative of the imp. nvy‘unv, Rom. ix. 3. 
Niemeyer, p. 13.) ‘* What kept floating before 
my mind as a wish which I could not justify 
myself in attempting deliberately to turn into 
fact was to keep Onesimus here with me. 
What I actually determined was to do no- 
thing without your free and full consent.” 
The scholastic distinction between velleit 
(preserved in the French ‘ velleite”) and volt- 
tion sufficiently explains the thought. 


13. that in thy stead he might have minis- 
tered unto me inthe bonds which come of 
the Gospel] ‘In thy stead.” A delicate 
assumption of Philemon’s tender affection, as 
well as of the overwhelming obligation under 
which he lay to St Paul. That obligation 
extended even to personal ministration, such 
as might lighten some of the inconveniences of 
captivity. 

in the bonds which come of the Gospel 
(€v rots 8eopois rov evayyeAiov)] The gen. 
of remote internal relation, *‘ob annuntiatio- 
nem Christi.” The bonds were not fastened 
upon him by crime, or ambition, or self-will. 
Their cause was the Gospel. Commentators 
have naturally referred to the glowing passages 
in which Ignatius appeals to bis chains. One 
of these well illustrates the A postle’s meaning 
here. ‘* My chains exhort you, which I bear 
about for the sake of Jesus Chnst.” ‘Ep. 
ad Trallian.’ x1. ‘He is my witness, in 
whom I am bound.” ‘Ep. ad Philad.’ vn. 


14. But without thy will, or assent 


PHILEMON. 


14 But without thy mind would 
I do nothing; that thy benefit should 
not be as it were of necessity, but 


willingly. 


(xapis ris ons yvwpns, te invito)| The A.V. 
translates the Greek word here by mind, as it 
does also in ‘these have one mind” (Rev. 
Xvil. 13). 

I willed, or made up my mind to-do 
nothing (ovdev nOeAnoa)] ‘The objective neg. 
marks the transition from the inner sphere of 
undecided inclinations to the definite act of 
determination which conducts to the sphere 
of fact. This final resolution was, no doubt, 
the result of several motives. (1) To harbour 
and detain a slave, who applied to him to 
become a precator, beyond a limited period, 
would have been distinctly to violate the 
Roman law. (2) The Apostle might have 
seemed to inflict a pecuniary loss upon Phile- 
mon by depriving him of a ‘chattel per- 
sonal,” and morally constraining him to put 
up with the loss by imposing a severe strain 
upon the bonds of friendship. (3) Onesimus, 
in the: depth and reality of his repentance, 
saw the duty of returning. What truer piece 
of restitution was ever made? (4) St Paul 
was peculiarly ‘sensitive’ as to the scandal 
which the Church might occasion, if slaves 
received encouragement to become fugitives 
(Col. iii. 22, in the Epistle which went off at 
the same time with this, shews that St Paul 
thus felt. This feeling did not lessen as time 
went on, 1 Tim. vi. 1. See the interesting 
note of Sc. Gentilis, én Joc.). 

that this benefit of thine] This good 
action of thine. 

should not be as it were of necessity) ‘It 
must not wear even the appearance of con- 
straint.” (This is the force of as in ws xara 
avayenv. ‘Colossians and Philemon,’ Bp 
Light oot, p. 342. Commentators aptly quote 
the words of Pliny—‘‘ Vereor ne videar non 
rogare sed cogere”—in the Epistle so often 
quoted as a parallel to this, Plin. ‘Ep.’ 1x. 
21.) ‘God loveth a cheerful giver.” 

but willingly (xara éxovoov)) the transla~ 
tion in the LX X. of M3733, ‘*in free will,” 
spontaneity (Fuerst, ‘Concord.’ 681, who con- 
nects it with the Arabic na-daba), in the 
middle sense of impelling oneself by one's oun 
quill, Num. xv. 3, and, with very slight change 
of the same word (éxavaiws), Ps. lili. 6 (liv. 
6, A.V.). St Jerome from this passage justly 
deduces as a conclusion that St Paul held the 
principle that ‘nothing in moral action is 
good which is not voluntary.” He applies it 
to the solution of the question which has been 
so often asked, ‘‘ why God did not make men 
absolutely good?” ‘*God might have made 
man good, without man’s will. But, had He 
done so, the good would not have been volun- 
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838 


15 For perhaps he therefore depart- 


PHILEMON. 


[v. 15, 16. 


16 Not now as a servant, but 


ed for a season, that thou shouldest above a servant, a brother beloved, 


receive him for ever; 


tary, but necessary. But what is necessarily 
good is not good in the highest sense, and is 
even relatively and in another point of view 
evil. Therefore, in leaving us to our own 
free will, He made us more truly after His 
image and likeness” (S. Hieron. ‘Comment. 
in Ep. ad Phil.’ vit. 649, ed. Migne). It is 
surely a fair inference from St Paul's lofty 
view of the necessity of voluntariness to right 
moral action that the fatalistic conclusions 
drawn from some passages in his Epistles 
must be false. 


15. For] The Apostle uses this word, 
because he is about to suggest another reason 
for his decision (Bp Lightfoot). 

it may be (raya...)] The word ( perhaps, 
A.V.) is used to express every degree of con- 
tingency from the faintest possibility to the 
highest probability. Two reasons may un- 
derlie the peculiar timidity and hesitation im- 
plied by the word (caute, timide, trepidanter, 
non toto fixo gradu, Hieron. in foc.). (1) 
This ‘‘ departure” might have been allowed 
with a view to a higher good. This case 
might have been like Joseph’s. ‘‘Be not 
grieved, nor angry with yourselves, that ye 
sold me hither, for God did send me before you 
to preserve life” (Gen. xlv. 5). Certainly a 
beginning which appeared so unpromising 
looked ltke the very path that bad led to 
happiness. Had not Onesimus fled from 
Philemon, he would not have arrived in 
Rome, nor have found St Paul. Had not Paul 
been imprisoned, Onesimus would never have 
believed, or been baptized, or become a minis- 
ter of Christ—perhaps a Bishop and martyr. 
Taking the two extreme points of the story, 
and connecting them together, it might be 
said, Onesimus became a minister of the 
Gospel, because he fled from his master. St 
Paul softens the sentence by the words, it 
may be, ‘because the judgments of God 
are hidden, and it is culpably rash to pro- 
nounce certainly on that which must be doubt- 
Jul for creatures like ourselves" (S. Hieron.). 
May not one such as the Christian Church 
believes St Paul to have been—who ‘in his 
Epistles instructed the people of God. not 
only those who were directly addressed by 
him, but those who were foreseen in the 
future” (S. Aug. ‘De Civ. D.’ xtv. 9)—have 
guarded by this word against such excessive 
conclusions as have been drawn from other 
passages, and indeed from this? Thus, one 
commentator, whose logical clearness deserves 
to be gratefully acknowledged. after citing 
Luke xxii. 32, Rom. vit. 28 in illustration of 
this verse, adds—*s To the clect a// shings, 


specially to me, but how much more 


and therefore their sins, frequently turn out for 
good by God’s Providence.” (Piscat. ‘ Analys. 
Log. Epp. Pauli,’ p. 165.) (2) But a second 
reason for the Apostle’s reserve may be found. 
If he had not so qualified his statement, slaves 
might have appealed with too much readiness 
to the example of Onesimus (‘‘ Ut si non 
posuisset forsitan, omnibus servis fugiendum 
esset, ut apostolici fierent.” S. Hieron. ‘Com- 
ment. in Philem.’ vil. 650). It may be added 
that nearly throughcut this Epistle we enjoy 
the advantage of finding Jerome and Chry- 
sostom at their best. 

for this cause (dd rourn)) here evidently 
referring to the following that (fva) a few 
words later, ‘‘ to this end, that.” 

be was parted from thee] This word 
(with wronged, oweth, v. 18) forms a special 
characteristic of that rhetoric of the heart of 
which St Paul was such a master. The 
slave’s flight is put as gently as human lan- 
guage can put it. ‘It is not, ‘for this cause 
he fed,’ but, ‘for this cause he was parted; 
since he wishes to soothe Philemon’s anger” 
(S. Chrysost. i /oc.). Such is the prompting 
of Christian charity, which will never blacken 
or exaggerate the faults and sins of any peni- 
tent. With this lofty idea of the Providence 
of God, which made all things work together 
for the good of Onesimus, contrast the frigid 
cynicism which could not believe that God 
cared for such contemptible creatures (‘‘ quasi 
vero Curent divina de servis.” Macrob. ‘Satir.’ 
I. 16). 

for an hour (pds wpav)) Shakespeare's 
‘little hour.” It is used for a very bnef 
space of time in the ‘‘one hour” of Matt. 
xxvi. 40; Rev. xvill. ro, 17, 19: in the same 
way as here in 2 Cor. vii. 8; Gal. 1. 5; John 
v. 35 (see Additional Note). 

that thou mightest have him fully 
(less probably, ‘‘have him back in return,” 
1.e. for the temporary separation) for ever 
(iva aiwmoy avrov amexns)}] There may pro- 
bably be in the word. rendered for ever an 
allusion to that which is written in the He- 
brew law about the slavery of ‘‘the children 
of the strangers that sojourned among the 
Israelites.” ‘* For ever ye shall impose slavery 
upon them” (eis rov aiwva, Lev. xxv. 46, 
LXX. So with the Hebrew brother, volun- 
tarily addicting himself to bondage, oixerns eis 
rov aiava, Deut. xv. 17; Exod. xxi. 6). One- 
simus was to be his master’s property—his 
to have and hold, to enjoy as his possession— 
‘‘ for ever,” as the old law said of the slave fn 
permanent servitude. But in how much a 
deeper and truer sense! ‘To be with him, not 
only for time, but in eternity, in the eternal 


v. 17.] 


unto thee, beth in the flesh, and in 
the Lord? 


communion of saints. The time of the ab- 
sence of Onesimus, during which he was 
‘¢ parted ” from Philemon, might have entailed 
some little discomfort upon his master. What 
of that? Why count up the weeks or 
“months? They were but as the slave's ‘little 
hour” of holiday compared with the gain of 
a brother for ever. ‘Too many modern critics 
adopt a view of this passage which may be 
expressed in the words of a German scholar. 
‘*Some interpreters are probably led astray 
by Luther's version (‘ dass du ihn ewig wieder 
hittest’). They accept an exposition which 
has more piety than truth. For they sup- 
pose that St Paul alludes to eternal life. And 
they even use this verse as an argument that 
our friends, taken from us ‘for an hour,’ will 
after the Resurrection not only be restored to 
our love, but that the links loosed by tempo- 
rary absence will be united together more 
closely for eternity.” (Niemeyer, ‘Comm. 
Hist. Gr. in Ep. ad Philem.’ p. 14.) Bp 
Lightfoot says, with great beauty, ‘‘ Since he 
left Onesimus had obtained eternal life, and 
eternal life involves eternal interchange of 
friendship. His services to his old master 
were no longer barred by the gates of death” 
(‘ Coloss. and Philem.’ p. 342). For a beau- 
tiful heathen parallel, see Additional Note. 
The genius of the Latin language enables S. 
Jerome to bring out the spint of the passage 
and exceed all other expositors, by preserv- 
ing the touch which makes aiwov an adj., 
agreeing with Jim. It is hopeless to attempt 
a translation of his inimitable sentences: ‘* Nul- 
lus zternus dominus servi sui; potestas 
quippe ejus, et utriusque conditio, morte fini- 
tur. Onesimus vero, qui ex fide Christi factus 
aternus est, eterno Philemoni (quia in Chris- 
tum et ipse crediderit...) jam non servus, sed 
frater coepit esse de servo...frater wternus ; 
zterno et ipsi Apostolo dominoque suo, cul 
Onesimum ut carnis ante conditio, ita postea 
spiritus copulat.” (S. Hieron. ‘Comm. in 
Phil.’ vil. 650.) 


16. No longer as a slave] It should 
be noted here (1) that there is much meaning 
in the as. The slave might not be literally 
manumitted. His master might not say ‘liber 
esto"? before the magistrate. But though 
iiterally a slave, he could no longer be ‘as a 
slave.” (2) The objective negative (ovxeérs) 
is also full of meaning, as if he said—‘: Here 
is the condition of Onesimus. Be your con- 
ception of him what it may, it is matter of 
positive fact that this freedman of Christ—en- 
nobled by an emancipated will, by the prospect 
of the liberty of God's children—can no longer 
be as a slave” (see Bp Lightfoot, p. 343). 

above a slave, a brother] Philemon has 
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17 If thou count me therefore a 
partner, receive him as myself. 


gained both in the tizze during which he is to 
enjoy the services of the s/ave, and in his 
quality. (S. Joann. Chrysost. in Joc.) (For 
the brother's relation, see 1 Cor. v. rx. Cf. 
1 Pet. u.17. Jesus called it into existence. 
Every time the word is used in truth, Christ's 
commandment is recognized and obeyed, 
Matt. xxiii. 8.) 

most of all to me, but bow much more 
to thee] Most of all (yadtara) to me: then, 
with a bold oxymoron, more yar): ‘‘more 
than most, if that were possible, to thee.” 

both in the flesh, and in the Lord] ‘‘Flesh" 
is here used to include circumstances of ex- 
ternal condition, such as country, race, and 
the like. Onesimus had some relations of the 
kind to Philemon, ‘In the Lord” would 
include the whole new sphere of divine life in 
Christ into which he had been introduced. 
Ignatius (‘Epist. ad Trall.’ x11.) seems to 
blend a reminiscence of this verse and of v. 20 
(see Additional Note). 


17. If thou count me therefore (as thou 
certainly dost) a partner] a partaker in com- 
mon with me of the love of Christ, in the 
communion of His Church. 

receive him as myself (mpooAaBov)] This 
word would seem to have been in the Apo- 
stle’s mind since v. 12 (if, as is most probable, 
it dues not occur there). Some commentators 
(after Gentilis) take it as a picturesque word, 
expressive of the gently outstretched hand 
with which we raise and receive the suppliant 
or fallen. ‘‘If those who fly to the brazen 
statues of kings escape their pursuers, how 
much more those who fly to the cruss of 
Christ!" (We might, however, if it were so, 
expect the gen. not the accus.) ‘The word 
rather means ‘to take as one’s helper or 
partner, to take to oneself.” 

as myself} And who so likely to be re- 
ceived with honour by Philemon as Paul? 
Aquinas quotes, ‘‘ Let thy soul love a good 
servant, and deprive him not of his liberty.” 
Ecclus. vii. 21 (‘Comment. in N. T.’ fol. 
CCCXI. 1532). At this point. the reader 
might expect a few decisive words to follow, 
containing a point-blank claim for the manu- 
mission of Onesimus. Ail has led up to such 
a denouement of the story, and we are disap- 
pointed at being defrauded of the result. St 
Paul's reasons for not going further have been 
examined at length in the Introduction to this 
Epistle. It may be added that slavery is 
virtually, in the scholastic sense of the word, 
abolished in such passages of St Paul as 1 Cor. 
Vil. 22; Eph.vi.g; Col. iv.9; 1 Tim. vi. 1, 2; 
Tit. ti. 9. Niemeyer appositely adds: ‘Isid. 
Pelusiot. (‘ Epist.’ 1.142) felt rightly the spirit 
of Gospel-teaching on the condition of Chris- 
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18 If he hath wronged thee, or 
oweth thee ought, put that on mine 
account ; 

19 I Paul have written :# with 
mine own hand, I will repay it: al- 
beit I do not say to thee how thou 


tian slaves. For he wrote to one Iron, whose 
slave had taken shelter with him in terror of his 
master’s wrath. Isidore expressed his asto- 
nishment that the man called himself Iron’s 
slave, adding, ‘I can scarcely suppose that the 
Christian Iron has a slave, seeing that he 
knows the grace which has made all men 
free.””” (Niemeyer, ‘Comment. Hist. Gram.’ 
p- 17.) 

18. If he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee 
ovgh:| The form only in this sentence is 
hypothetical. The aor. (7dicnoev), followed 
by the imp. (¢AAoya), really gives up all doubt 
upon the question. The case is put as one 
which is absolutely unquestionable. (Winer, 
‘Gr. Gr.’ Part 11. § xli. p. 303308.) No 
doubt Onesimus robbed his master when he 
ran away. The consequence of this is a debt 
at present unpaid. He wronged Philemon 
once for all, and consequently ts in debt. “If 
he has stolen—as he has done—and so is in 
debt." For the subtle delicacy of St Paul's 
rhetoric in avoiding the word sto/en, see note 
onv. 15. Flight and theft were instinctively 
associated in the minds of Romans as the 
kindred offences of slaves. In the Code of 
Justinian the ‘* Tit. de Servis Fugitivis” fol- 
lows that ‘‘ De Furto.” The warrant with the 
Slave was ‘‘furem non esse, fugitivum non 
esse.” Cf. the lines 
A pedibus didicere manus peccare proterve. 
Non miror furem qui fugitivus erat 

It will be observed that St Paul’s teaching was 
not socialistic. Not private property, but the 
abstraction of it, was theft in his estimation. 

put that on mine account (€\\oya—so Tisch. 
and Lightfoot—or éAAcyer)] The word is rare. 
It is only used twice in the New Testament ; 
once here, and again in Rom. v. 13 of the 
imputation of sin. Into the circle of Hebra- 
istic Greek it comes only in ‘ Psalter. Salom.’ 
16, ‘*Reckon not (oux éAAdyeooy) with the 
sinner unto destruction.” Considering the 
rareness of the word, and the peculiar applica- 
tion of it, can the Apostle be pointing to an 
imitation of the great imputation? ‘If He 
took our infirmities and bare our stripes, the 
Apostle in like manner puts himself fo: One- 
simus, and pledges himself for his debt.” 
(S. Hieron. vil. 651.) Philemon would re- 
ceive a magnificent recompense—-for a fugitive 
slave, a brother for ever; for the money he 
lost, an Apostle as his debtor. 


19. I Paul have written with mine 
own hand, I will repay] St Paul may 
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[v. 18—ar. 


owest unto me even thine own self 
besides. 

20 Yea, brother, let me have joy 
of thee in the Lord: refresh my bowels 
in the Lord. 


21 Having confidence in thy obe- 


have wntten the whole of this letter with his 
own hand, contrary to his usual practice 
(S. Hieron. ut supra). What a precious 
relic, in that case, for Philemon and_ his 
family! But it may also be (1) that St Paul's 
autograph begins with the words (v. 19) eyo 
IlavAos, and ends with éyd droriow, which 
would form a legal bond (the éypaywa, episto- 
lary in principle, was used in signatures to 
bonds); or (2) it may extend to the close of 
v.20. ‘* Paul snatched the pen, and to give 
his letter the value of a real bond, added the 
aes vt. 19, 20” (Renan, ‘ L’Antechnist,’ 
P- 97)- 

thou owest unto me even thine own self 
besides] The word owest beside (mpoovogreth es) 
points back to ‘‘he oweth” (v.18). “If he 
owes, as he does, I will pay it. Here is my 
bond signed—not to say that whatever Onesi- 
mus Owes you, you owe measmuch. Yes! and 
into the bargain you owe me your very true 
self, your new life, your better and renewed na- 
ture.” ———‘* These verses are not to be legally 
dissected. They are written in a spirit which 
has at once pathos and even elegant wit. In- 
terp. might have dispensed with long dis- 
cussions, founded upon the civil law, exami- 
ning whether the words are to be understood 
Of fidejussio, OY expromissiv, OF constitutum. 
He uses, as if in sportive mood, serious terms 
of law, and pledges himself by his signature 
as if to a bond.” (Niemeyer, ‘Comm. Hist. 
Gr.’ p. 17.) Full information on the legal 
questions mentioned in this note will be found 
in the commentary of Scipio Gentilis. 


20. Yea (vai)] Introducing an affection- 
ate appeal, like our 44! Cf. Phil. iv. 3. 

I] The emphatic J here again shews how 
completely he identifies himself with Onesi- 
mus. 

may I have profit of thee (cov ovaipnyr) | 
He still plays upon the word Onesimus. The 
verb to ‘‘ have profit” was certainly used with 
a special reference to parents being helped 
by their children. ‘*My child! you can do 
something for me. Do it.” 

refresh my heart in Christ] Ve have 
here a proof of the thoughtful care with which 
St Paul uses words. He had said that ** the 
hearts of the saints are refreshed by thee, 
brother” (vw. 7). He now seems to point 
back, and say, ‘* What you have done fur 
others, do for me. You have refreshed other 
hearts, refresh mine.” 


21. Having confidence in thy obedience] 


v. 22.| 


dience I wrote unto thee, knowing 
that thou wilt also do more than I say. 
22 But withal prepare me also a 


Those who think it necessary here to apolo- 
gise for the commanding tone which St Paul 
unquestionably uses (Niemeyer, in /oc., Kopp, 
‘ad Rom.’ 1. 5), have scarcely considered such 
passages as 1 Thess. iv. 2; Philem. v. 8 (see 
notes). The Apostles were not winning de- 
magogues; they were official rulers of the 
Church (see the ‘laying of money at the 
Apostles’ feet,” Acts iv. 37). The construc- 
tion (reroras, with dative of the thing con- 
fided in; viz. ‘‘thy obedience’), found in a 
few places of the LX X. (2 K. xviii. 20; Prov. 
xiv. 16; Isai, xxvili. 17), is in classical Greek 
loftily poetic. 

I write unto thee] Epistolary aorist. 

knowing that even beyond what I 
say thou wilt do (xai umep 6 A€yw)] What 
was the something which lay outside of, be- 
yond and over, the wide range of all which 
St Paul had claimed—forgiveness of two 
great offences on the part of Onesimus, dele- 
tion of his debt, his exaltation and ennoble- 
ment into a brother? There were over- 
whelming reasons why St Paul should not 
demand the manumission of Onesimus. The 
slave would thus have been forced by St Paul's 
action into a position in which he would have 
derived an enomous gain from gross wrong- 
doing. Philemon, besides, would have been a 
pecuniary loser without a free and hearty con- 
sent. Yet there has been a very general feeling 
that the word /iberty fills St Paul's heart, hangs 
upon his lips though unuttered, and hovers 
over his pen though unwritten. (‘* Paul seems 
tacitly to desire something of the kind from 
Philemon. The captivity of Paul was the 
manumission of Onesimus.” Scip. Gentil. iz 
Joc. ‘*It is probable that the words ‘even 
beyond what I say’ may contain an allusion to 
a grant of liberty to the slave. Perhaps also 
they may modestly refer to other matters, 
such as possibly sending Onesimus back to 
Rome.” Niemeyer, ‘Comment. Hist. Gr.’ 


Pp. 20.) 


22. But further, or also (dua 3de)]} 
This adverb originally means simply ‘con- 
junction.” He conjoins and couples this with 
his other requests (see Donaldson, ‘Gr. Gr.’ 
Etymology, p. 50). 

be preparing me a /odging (éroipateé 
pa feviav)] The word (evia) in classical 
Greek always signifies ‘‘ hospitality,” or ‘* the 
relation of guest-friend,” or ‘‘the position of 
a foreigner.” By a transference to be found 
m other languages (c.g. Aospitium in Latin), it 
came to be applied to quarters, either in an 
inn or a private house. In the New Testa- 
Ment it occurs only here and in Acts xxviii. 
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lodging: for I trust that through 
your prayers I shall be given unto 
you. 


23, where its sense is determined by the 
‘‘hired house” of v. 30. Several points 
worthy of notice here occur. (1) If St Paul's 
direction here arose from a real anxiety upon 
the subject of the ‘‘ lodging” itself, we shall 
not be likely to suppose that he required 
much comfort or preparation for an ample 
retinue. The lodgings, as Jerome happily 
says, ‘were for the dpost/e rather than for 
Paul.” ‘He anticipated a large concourse 
of hearers. This would involve a situation 
convenient of access; large enough to hold a 
number of people; in a locality of good re- 
port, and undisturbed by a troublesome neigh- 
bourhood.” Jerome further refers to Acts 
XXVili, 23—30 aS a case in point, illustrating 
St Paul's habit in such matters. ‘I can 
hardly think that it was a small house where 
crowds of Jews came to him constantly” 
(S. Hieron. vil. 632). (2) St Paul had evi- 
dently changed his plans since writing Rom. 
XV. 24—-28. With the verse now before us 
compare Phil. ii. 24. (3) Rhetorically, this 
request would tell doubly: (a) ‘ Prepare me 
a lodging, or arrange for me at an inn.” Nay, 
surely he will be the honoured and _ beloved 
guest of Philemon and Apphia. Will not 
Onesimus be there? And in what position? 
‘It is equivalent to beseeching them not to 
delay as regarded Onesimus; but, knowing 
that the Apostle would return, to get rid of 
every rankling recollection of injury. For 
great would be the love and authority of Paul 
present with them, of Paul after the mention 
of his old age and chains” a Joann. Chry- 
sost. ‘Epist. ad Philem.’ Homil. 11.) ) 
St Paul wrote to a true and devoted friend. 
This simple direction would excite ope and 
Joy, the passions which beyond all others make 
the human heart unable to refuse anything to 
those whom it loves (see Bauer, ‘ Rhetor. 
Paul.’ I. 240). ° 

I hope] Hope, in old English, often ex- 
clusively means supposition, expectation (‘1 
hope he woll be ded.” Chaucer). The Greek 
verb (e€Ari{w) includes both Jopfe (in our pre- 
sent sense) and expectation. In classical Greek 
it is expectation more than hope. In the New 
Testament, as here, it is Jope rather than ex- 
pectation. 

through your prayers I shall be granted 
unto you] St Paul believed that prayer was 
impetrative as well as emotional—that it had 
an objective as well as subjective effect. He 
looked upon their prayers as an instrument 
by which his deliverance might take place (da 
Toy Tpoctevyov vpwor). ‘Many a brother is 
saved by a brother's prayer. But an Apostle 
is granted to the C4urch’s prayers, for the good 
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23 There salute thee Epaphras, 
my fellowprisoner in Christ (aa 

24 Marcus, Aristarchus, Demas, 
Lucas, my fellowlabourers. 


of others (so St Peter, Acts xii. s—r1s5). And 
this gift is not so much for the Apostle 
himself as for those to whom he is sent.” 
(S. Hieron. ut supra.) Cf. Hebr. xiii. 18, 19. 

granted (yapicOjooua)] given as a most 
gracious gift of God. 


23,24. For the names mentioned here, see 
Epaphras, Col. iv. 12 (Bp Lightfoot, ‘Coloss. 
and Phil.’ p. 29). Aristarchus and Mark of 
the circumcision (Col. iv. 10), Demas and 
Luke, Gentiles (Col. iv. 14). All these were 
well known to Philemon. Jesus Justus (Col. 
iv. 11) is not mentioned. Mark and Luke 
again appear together. So in 2 Tim. iv. ro, 
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[v. 23—25. 
25 The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ de with your spirit. Amen. 


7 Written from Rome to Philemoa, by 
Onesimus a servant. 


11 (cf. Col. iv. ro—14). Of the position of 
Luke’s name, Chrysostom quaintly says, ‘ the 
last is made first.” Jerome adds, ** whose 
book, as often as it is read in the Churches, 
so often his medicine ceaseth not.” ‘The con- 
trast between Mark and Demas is striking. 
See Bp Wordswurth’s admirable note. 


25. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be 
avith your spirit] See the dogmatic bearing 
of prayer to Christ, Introduction to Epistle 
to Thessalonians. ‘* Your spint,” not ‘thy 
spirit.” He includes all mentioned in vv. 1, 
2. ‘*Grace in the spirit spiritualizes the 
whole man ” (S. Jerome). 


ADDITIONAL NOTES on we. 2, 9, 15, 16. 


2. The Church which is in thy 
house. ‘This seems to bea fitting place for 
some further consideration of a subject just 
indicated at Col. iv. 16. It is sometimes as- 
serted that the word Céurch is nowhere ap- 
plied to a material fabric in the New Testament, 
and that there is no indication of a special 
place set apart for worship in the sacred 
volume. This is probably a somewhat hasty 
dismissal of Acts ii. 46, 1 Cor. xi. 22. An 
eminent writer, whose conclusions it is always 
. easier to question than refute, has stated that 
there is not any clear instance of a separate 
building set apart for Christian worship within 
the limits of the Roman empire before the 
third century—‘‘though,” as he expressly 
adds, ‘‘there may have been rooms set apart 
for the purpose of worship” (Bp Lightfoot, 
‘Colossians and Philemon,’ p. 243). But it 
may be asked what were the sepulchral chapels 
of the catacombs in principle but ‘separate 
buildings set apart for Christian worship”? 
To the present writer it seems clear that 
Christian authors of very early date recog- 
nize such buildings, in some form. (1) 
S. Clement of Rome, in the genuine Epistle 
to the Corinthians, devotes two chapters 
(XL., XLI.) to an argument for order in 
the Christian Church, founded upon the 
analogy of the Mosaic law. He reasons 
thus: ‘‘We are morally bound to do all 
things in order, as many as the Lord bade us 
duly observe, in the prescribed seasons. He 
bade both the offerings and the liturgic ser- 
vices be carefully carried out, and that they 
should not be observed carelessly or at ran- 
dom, but at definite hours and seasons. And 
both where (mov re) and by whom His will is 


that they be performed, He defined by His 
most heavenly counsel. Not everywhere are 
sacrifices of various kinds offered, but in 
Jerusalem only—and there they are not offered 
In every place.” (xaxei d€, ovx €v travTi Tome 
npooeperai, x.7.A.1) The fulness with whic 
the analogy is carried out would be unin- 
telligible, if the venerable writer did not 
intend to include fixed and appointed places 
of Christian worship. (2) Ignatius ex- 
horts the Magnesians to come together 
to the same place (é€mi ro avro. Cf. Acts 
ll, 1) for prayer, and then adds, ‘One 
is Jesus Christ...All, therefore, come toge- 
ther as to [one] temple of God, as to one 
altar, as to one ee Christ*.” (3) Towards 
the close of the second century, Clement 
of Alexandria uses the word eccksia in a 
way which denotes that it was even then 
currently applied to a definite building set 
apart for worship®. (4) The edicts of Dio- 


1 ‘Epp. of St Clement of Rome.’ Edit. of 
Bishop Bryennius; Constantinople, 1873, XL. 
XLI. pp. 69—72. The date of the letter is about 
the year 95. 

2 Ignat. ‘Epist. ad Magnes.’ vil. (p. 137, 
edit. Hef.) about A.D. 107. Cf. ‘Epist. ad 
Philadelph.’ tv. /ézd. p. 162. 

3 ob vor Tov Téwov GAG 7d dOpocpa raw éxdex- 
Tuy éxxAnolay xadw. 

Clem. Alexand. ‘ Strom.’ 7. 

On this question, it will be advisable to con- 
sult Bingham, ‘Antiq. of Christian Church,’ 
Vill. § xii. —xvii., Vol. 1. pp. a80--284. On 
the whole, after deducting some doubtful pas- 
sages, Bingham appears to make good his posi- 
tion—“‘that a very singular paradox has heen 
advanced by some learned men in these last 
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cletian distinctly proclaim the existence of 
Christian Churches (A.D. 284— 306), by or- 
dering their demolition. (Gibbon, Milman’s 
edit. Vol. 1. 582.) The first erection of them 
as public recognized places of assembly is 
traced back by Tillemont to the peace of 
Severus (A.D. 211). Ibid. I. 569, note 113. 
Even supposing the historical evidence for the 
early use of such buildings to be much weaker 
than it appears to be, the principle is suffi- 
ciently established (1) by natural reverence ; 
(2) by the great prominence given to it in the 
Old ‘Testament; (3) by the sanction be- 
stowed upon the noble extravagances of faith 
and love by our Lord Himself (Matt. xxvi. 
6—13; Luke vii. 37, 38); (4) by the neces- 
sary outward development of the Christian 
life, as the inner beauty shaped and crystal- 
lized itself in outward form. 


9. Paul, an old man. Some modern 
scholars prefer to translate mpeoSurns ‘‘ am- 
bassador,” pointing to the expression in ano- 
ther Epistle of the captivity (‘‘for which I 
am an ambassador (mpeaBeiw) in bonds,” 
Eph. vi. 20]. Nor is it considered necessary 
to adopt the conjectural reading mpeoSeurns, 
as mpeoBurns is occasionally used for am 
sador (see the learned collection of instances 
in ‘Coloss. and Philem,’ Bp Lightfoot, pp. 
338, 339). But (1) the instances given in 
our note on Philem. v. 9 abundantly justify 
St Paul’s speaking of himself as ‘‘an old 
man” at this date. To which may be added 
the feeling both of Greeks and Jews upon the 
subject. Hippocrates defines a man as be- 
coming mpecBirns from the fiftieth to the 
fifty-eighth year of his life (quoted by 
Bretschn. ‘Lex. Man. N. T.’ p. 347). The 
NIN ‘PA (‘treatise of first principles”) gives 
it as the teaching of Juda, son of Thera, 
that ‘thirty years is the epoch of human 
strength, forty that of intelligence ; at fifty one 
is mainly fit to give counsel, at sixty 10 become 


old (mi3pr), at seventy to be hoary and 


decrepit (12°?) ” (quoted in Ssnw ndpn of 
Rabbi J. Anspach, p. 527, Paris). (2) In 
the LXX. apeoBurns is the translation of 
}p?, which has no other meaning than that of 
age (once used metaphorically of a nation be- 


ages, that for the three first ages the Christians 
had no distinct places of worship, ground- 
ing upon some mistaken passages of Origen, 
M. Felix, Arnobius, and tantius, who say, 
‘The Christians had no Zemfp/es,’ which they 
take for a denial of their having Churches.” On 
the principle implied in having a Church in a 
house, it has been well observed—‘‘ those who 
were saluted as having a Church in their house 
were such as had bestowed and dedicated some 
part or place within their dwellings, to be an 
oratory for the Church to assemble in, for per- 
formance of divine duties according to the rules 
of the Gospel.” J. Mede, ‘Discourse on religious 
places of Worship.’ Works, p. 324. 


come decrepit from antiquity, Isai. xlvii. 6) or 
of dignity founded upon and resembling age. 
(3) The pathetic and emotional use of the 
word is more suitable to the tone of the verse 
than the somewhat lofty ambassador (‘‘ Paulus 
senex,” Vulg.). 


15. The Greek anthology contains some 
touching inscriptions, in which slaves speak of 
the link of love between them and their «. as- 
ters as subsisting beyond the grave. 

...qy 8 ure ynpos 
Mmpos Me POANS Tos eya, Seorora, Ky Ady. 
Pe Brunck, + Anthal. Ep.’ XXXV. . p. font 
Another, accidentally killed by the falling in 
of the earth upon him, is made to say with 
exquisite beauty, 
ov Bapis nyty 
’Eor’ ’Aidns * (now roy cov un’ neXiov. 
Ibid. ‘ Ep.’ XX1X. ll. 139. 

Some readers may wish to have before their 
eyes for the purpose of comparison the cele- 
brated letter of the younger Pliny to Sabinia- 
nus. We purposely adopt an old translation, 
as the admirable rendering of Bp Lightfoot is 
so widely known. \ 

‘¢ Your freedman, whom you lately men- 
tioned to me with displeasure, has been with 
me, and threw himself at my feet with as 
much submission as he could have fallen at 
yours. He earnestly requested me, with many 
tears, and even with all the eloquence of silent 
sorrow, to intercede for him; im short, he 
convinced me, by his whole behaviour, that 
he sincerely repents of his fault. I am per- 
suaded he is thoroughly reformed, because he 
seems deeply sensible of his guilt. I know 
you are angry with him, and I know it is not 
without reason; but clemency can never exert 
itself more laudably than when there is the 
most cause for resentment. You once had an 
affection for this man, and I hope will have 
again: in the mean while, let me only prevail 
with you to pardon him. If he should incur 
your displeasure hereafter, you will have so 
much the stronger plea in excuse for your 
anger, as you shew yourself the more exorable 
to him now. Concede something to his 
youth, to his tears, and to your own natural 
mildness of temper; do not make him uneasy 
any longer, and 1 will add, too, do not make 
bala so; for a man of your benevolence of 

eart cannot be angry without feeling great 
uneasiness. I am afraid, were 1 to join my 
entreaties with his, I should seem rather to 
compel, than to request you to forgive him. 
Yet I will not scruple even to unite mine with 
his; and in so much the stronger terms, as 
I have very sharply and severely reproved 
him, positively threatening never to interpose 
again in his behalf. But though it was proper 
to say this to him, in order to make him more 
fearful of offending, I do not say so to you. 
I may, perhaps, again have occasion to entreat 
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you upon his account, and again obtain your 
forgiveness; supposing, I mean, his fault 
should be such as may become me to inter- 
cede, and you to pardon. Farewell.” (‘ Epist.’ 
Ix. 21, Melmoth’s Pliny, 11. 137, 138.) 

The comparison will be made more com- 
plete by adding the sequel : 

*- Bene fecisti quod libertum aliquando tibi 
carum, reducentibus epistolis meis, in domum, 
in animum recepisti. TIuvabit hoc te: me 
certe luvabit ; primum, quod te talem video, 
ut in ira regi possis: deinde, quod tantum 
mihi tribuis, ut vel auctoritati mez pareas, 
vel precibus indulgeas. Igitur et laudo et 
gratias ago. Simul in posterum moneo, ut te 
error:bus tuorum, etsi non fuerit qui depre- 
cetur, placabilem prestes. Vale.” (* Epist.’ 
IX. 24.) 

‘‘] greatly approve of your having, in com- 
pliance with my letter, received again into 
your family and favour, a discarded freedman, 
whom you once admitted into a share of your 
affection. This placability will afford you, 
1 doubt not, great satisfaction: it certainly, 
at least, has me, both as a proof that you are 
capable of being governed in your passion, 
and as an instance of your paying so much 
regard to me, as to yield either to my autho- 
rity, or to my request. You will accept, 
therefore, at once, both of my applause and 
my thanks. At the same time, I must advise 
you to be disposed for the future to pardon 
the faults of your people, though there should 
be none to intercede in their behalf. Fare- 
well.” (Melmoth’s Pliny, 11. 142.) 

for an hour (mpos epav), There appears 
to be considerable probability in the conjec- 
ture of Gentilis that St Paul here again refers 
to the Roman Law. A gentle hint is given 
that Onesimus is not to be considered a fugi- 
tive slave. ‘The jurisconsults define the fugi- 
tive as ‘‘he who leaves his master with the 
intention of never returning.” (So Celius 
and Cassius, Leg. xvil. ‘Dig. de A¢dilit. 
Edict.’) ‘St Paul in his gentle way hints 
that Onesimus had no such purpose. For 
first he says above ‘he was parted,’ as if it 
was not his own will and intent. Then here 
‘for an hour.’ He wishes the separation of 
Onesimus to be regarded as a momentary 
thing, of one little hour. The word sore 
above (v. 11) belongs to the same pathetic art 
as the ‘parting for an hour.’ For gore is 
indefinite, so that whilst Onesimus was for a 
cons‘derable period involved in transgression, 
the impression is left that the whole thing is 
merged in the ‘little hour,’ the intermediate 
delay of his flight being concealed” (Opp. v. 


415). 
16. a brother beloved, both in the flesh, and 


PHILEMON. 


in the Lord. The note of Scipio Gentilis 
contains an interesting conjecture. ‘' Some 
understand this as implying that Onesimus 
and Philemon were both Gentiles, and there- 
fore rightly termed ‘brothers in the flesh,’ 
which Paul, who was a Jew, could scarcely 
say. They are rather called ‘brothers in the 
flesh,’ because they belonged to the same race 
and to the same city of Colosse. For it was 
usual with the Phrygians to sell their children, 
and one might be the slave of the other in the 
civil relation. Nay, why should we not con- 
jecture that Onesimus was the natural brother 
of Philemon, probably the child of the same 
father by a different mother, a slave? For 
such children followed the condition of the 
mother, and were slaves, even to their own 
father. (See ‘ Pauli respons. in Leg. Nat.’ 5 ff., 
de Presc. verbis; si ut allegas, ‘Cod. ad L. 
Falcid.’) And in Livy we find that some 
thousands of such children, born from Roman 
soldiers in Spain, were manumitted.... As to 
St Paul's saying in the Lord, he must refer to 
the equality of Christian love. This was 
greater and closer in Onesimus, because he 
was probably appointed to an ecclesiastical 
function, like Paul and like Philemon. For 
he was now designated as a deacon (v. 13) by 
the Apostle; but as that could not properly 
be carried out without his master’s consent, 
St Paul in the whole Epistle aims entirely at 
the point—though latently and with ingenious 
reserve—that Philemon should emancipate 
Onesimus, and allow him to be free, and be- 
come a deacon. Neither of these could be 
done without the consent of his owner. This 
very matter was the subject of many canoni- 
cal constitutions. In the Civil Law it is pro- 
vided that ‘no slave, who has been ordained 
Priest or Deacon, shall become free, if the 
ordination has taken place without the consent 
of the master or against his will’ (Ex ‘ Novell. 
Justin.’ 123). All Constitutions and Rubrics 
are conceived to the same effect, viz. that 
slaves are not to be ordained without the con- 
sent of their masters. The only exception is 
in one decree (‘Concil. Aurel.’ Cap, 1.)” 
(S. Gentilis, ‘Opp.’ v. 434, 435, ‘In Epist. 
ad Philem.’ cap. XLviI.). The statement 
about the Phrygians enslaving their children 
is taken from Philostratus (Lib. viit. ‘Vit. 
Apollon.’), who adds that ‘ these nations, and 
some other barbarians, do not think slavery 
disgraceful.” Whence Cicero exclaims ‘+O nae 
tiones natas servituti” (S. Gentil. iid. 390). 
‘‘In the flesh,” however, may simply mean 
‘in the sphere of natural feeling,” as opposed 
to ‘‘in the sphere of supernatural communion 
with Christ "—¢» oapki...€» Kupiw  (** Ir 
carne, i.e. quatenus humano more tibi servus 
est.” Beza, quoted by Gentilis, in Joc.) 
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Critical 


Froen &t. Rev. Honatio Porren, Bishop of New York. 

There can be no manner of doubt of its great value, or of 
its eminent succers. We have long felt the want of just such 
& compreh:nsive and complete Commentary on the Holy 
- Beriptures for our Stadents of Divinity, our Clergy, and for 
a large ciass of general readers. The Editor, the Rev. Canon 
Cook, has for many years been one of my most highly 
valued friends. He is an able man; and most of the dis 
tinguished contributors are well known tw me personally or 
by reputation. 


Horatio Porres. 


From Ree. Prof. W. G. T. 8HEnvp, D.D. 

TU have examined the first volume of The Lible Com 
mentary, and find it a superior work. While it would be 
premature to pronounce a judgment respecting the manner 
tn which the exposition of pasrages relating to disputed 
doctrinal points will be made, there can be no donbt that 
the Commentary, as a whole, will be firmly evangelical, and 
that the whole influencs of the work will be to strengthen 
the reader’s confidence in Divine Revelation, and put him 
in a way to popularize it either in the Sabbath-school or the 
pulpit. 

W. G. T. SHEpp. 


From &t. Rev. ARTHUR C).EVELAND Coxe, Bishop of 
Western I/few York. 


““ The Speaker’s Commentary ™ is a fcature of the age in 
which welive. It cannot fail to mark an era in the Scien- 
tiflc Exposition of Scripture for popniar ends. 

A. CLEVELAND CoxE, 


From Right Rev. F. D. Huntinepon, Bishop of Central 
New York. 


The chief merits of this first volume seem to me to be: 
1. A reverential, believing spirit; 2. Thorough learning, 
not ostentatiously displayed, but always present and indi- 
cated in the results of scholarly investigation; 3. Remark- 
able condensation of matter, .«. Clearness and simplicity of 
style; 6. A judicious selection of the po'nts of exposition 
made prominent; 6. Moderate and fair views of the alleged 
lesnes between Faith and Modern Science, with a wise 
handling of objections; 7. A felicitous use of comparative 
exegesis; 8. A good balance of the critical faculty with 
spiritual insight. 

F. D "Iuwrineron. 


From Revo, HowaaDd Cnossr, D.D., Paator of the Fourth 
Avenue Presbyterian Churca, 


The Speakcr’e Commentary fully realizes the oxpecta- 
tion of ita most hopeful friends. It is pithy and clear, and 
exhibits the condensed results of the best and latest scholar- 
ship. It will do much to put iuto possession of all, that 
which hitherto has been the exvulusive property of a few 
erudite investigators, I devoutly thank God for this pub- 
lication, and expect great things from it for the cause of 
tratn. HowakpD Cnrossy. 


From kee. M. W. Jacosvua, D.D., of the Allegheny Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


The sotes themselves are brief, often meagre, and com- 
monly too cursory for the popular need, and seem to be put 
at a disadvantage by the fuller treatises. ut thie work 
will Alla plice not wholly occupied by any nat haa pre- 
ceded &, and will add to the scholarly factlitiea placed 
witsin reuch of Bible atudents tn owr day, for thorough 
wnderstsndinyg uf the word of God. 


Dofires 


The treatment of the great subject of eaeriAces, m tha 
{ntroduction to Leviticus, ‘‘ The Bearings of Egyptian 1a 
tory upon the Pentateuch,” and other elaborate articles, 
will amply repay the reading. And, judging from “ifs 
volume, we cordially reoommend this work, more than #&-~ es 
years ago projected by dignitaries and scholar< of the Eng: 
lish Church, as well represonting the present status of Bib 
lical science. M, W. JacoBra., 

Professor Exeyenis, de. 


From Rt, Rev. Toomas M. CLarg, Bishop of Rhode [etask. 

I have examined ‘The Bible Commentary," which you 
are now republishing, with sufficient care to satisfy me that 
it will probably be the moat valuable work of the kind for 
genera] use which has ever been produced in the English 
tongue. The common reader will derive a vast amount of 
information from ita pages, and the monet accomplished 
scholar can read it to advantage. 


THomas M. Crank. 


From Prof. CHanues A. AIKen, D.D., LL. D., of Princeta « 
As a compendium it will be prized by many who have 
access to more exhaustive Commentaries, and will furnish 
helpe fresh, solid, and sound to many who have no aovess 
to, or leisure for using the more extensive storehouses of 
Biblical learning. CHaRLES A. AIKEN, 


From Ree. Dr. GEO. L. PREwriss. 

It is evidently the work of thoughtful, devout, and earnest 
Christian scholars. Its tone and spirit are excellent; and 
if the whole Commentary is executed in the manner of this 
firat volume, the result will be a moet desirable and impor- 
tant addition to our exegetical literature of the Holy Scrip 
cores, Geo. L. PRENTIs 


From the Right Rev. Bizhhop M. Simpson, 


I consider it to be a most valuable contribution tc bibl} 
cal literature. It is not designed to be a doctrinal work, 
or to deduce religious reflections from the text, but simply 
to explain difficult passages and to meet skeptical cbjeo 
tions. This is ably performed in the light of the must re 
cent investigationa, and of the most advanced science. 
Should the other volumes sustain the same high charocter, 
the Commentary should be in every well-selected l{bre-y. 


From the Pacific Churchman (83n Francisco). 

We hope our clergy will ali be able to buy tt—or trhat 
toll! be better, let their partehionersa buy {t for them and 
make them a present of tk; they will be amply repuid 
Jrom the pulpit, 


From tre Christian Union. 

Thank God for this glorious constellation of talent, learn- 
ing, and piety, combiner to elucidate the word of God for 
the use of those great masses of the people who are ive 
and cannot bo scholars. 


From, the Right Reo. Bishop Scorr. . 


The notes are brief, comprchensive, and exhaustive, and 
in the results reached the mind generally reste with up 
common satisfaction. 


From the New York Tritwune, 

The execution of the work appears to have been suisse 
Sully accomplished tn conformity with the original plin 
It exhtbtta ample learning, remarkable power of stitwtra 
tion, and an earnest destre to support the prevalent runep 
pea suggestions of curren 
ecience. 
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